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LEGISLATIVE,  EXECUTIVE,  AND  JUDK  lAL  APPROPKIA I  ION 

BILL,  1921. 


HBARIHOS  CONDXTOTBD  BY  THE  ST7BCOMMITTBE,  MBSS&S.  WIL- 
LIAM &.  WOOD  (CTTATRKAN),  EDWARD  H.  WASON,  CHARLES  R. 
DAVIS,  THOICAS  TTFTON  SISSON,  AND  JAMES  McANDREWS,  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, IN  CHAROE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE,  EXECUTIVE,  AND 
JUDICIAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1921,  ON  THE  DAYS 
HAMED. 

Saturday.  December  27,  1919. 

POST  OFFICE  departmp:nt. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  T.  T.  HOWELL.  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  CLEEK;  MR. 
R.  S.  REOAB,  APPdnrCMENT  CLEBK;  AND  MR.  H.  T.  DONNELLY, 
SENIOK  ATTOBNEY. 

General  Statement. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  want  to  make  anj'general  statement  before  we 
take  up  the  details  of  the  items  for  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  Keoar.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  The  department 
has  1,408  positions  at  the  present  time  and  is  asking  for  a  total  of 
1,447  positions  for  the, fiscal  year  1921,  or  an  increase  of  39  positions. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  positions  is  2.77.  The  appropriation 
for  salaries  for  1920  is  $1,775,090,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation  for  salaries  for  1921  of  $1,847,870,  or  an  increase  of  $72,780, 
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The  per  cent  of  increase  in  money  is  4.1.    We  are  asking  for  33  addi 
tional  clerks,  divided  among  the  bureaus  as  follows: 

First  Assistant   Postmaster  General & 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General IS 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 4 

Chief  inspector 2 

No  changes  are  proposed  in  the  Postmaster  General's  Bureau, 
either  in  the  number  of  employees  or  the  salaries  as  far  as  the  clerical 
force  is  concerned.  However,  we  are  asking  for  a  net  increase  ot 
four  positions  in  the  subclerical,  mechanical,  and  laboring  forces  and 
a  net  increase  of  two  attorneyships  in  the  solicitor's  office. 

In  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  which  was  the  first  estimate 
which  Postmaster  General  Burleson  submitted  to  Congress,  the  num- 
ber of  departmental  employees  was  reduced  by  55,  with  a  total  de- 
crease in  the  appropriation  of  $11,250.  In  this  connection  attention 
is  invited  to  the  fact  that  we  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the  fiscal 
vear  of  1915  the  new  City  Post  Office  Building,  erected  near  the 
.TUnion  Station,  and  the  department  provided  64  employees,  engi- 
neers, watchmen,  charwomen,  etc.,  for  that  building.  Through  hav- 
ing to  provide  this  additional  force  the  net  result  was  an  increase  of 
nine  employees,  with  a  decrease  in  the  appropriatioii  of  5^2,550. 

f'or  the  fiscal  year  1916  there  was  a  i-eduction  of  80  in  the  number 
of  employees,  with  an  additional  reduction  of  $77,100  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

•    S'or  the  fiscal  year  1917  there  was  a  reduction  of  46  in  the  number 
of  employees,  with  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $4S^10. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1918  thei-e  was  a  net  reduction  of  35  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  with  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $23,280. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1919  there  was  an  increase  of  89  in  the  number 
of  employees  and  an  inci*ease  in  the  appropriation  of  $153,270.  This 
includes  the  deficiency  appropriation  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
department  to  obtain  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  was  a  decrease  of  2  in  the  number 
of  employees  and  an  increase  of  $18,540  in  the  appropriation. 

Taking"  into  consideration  the  64  employees  provided  for  the  new 
city  post  office  in  1915,  the  total  aggregate  reduction  commencing 
with  1915  to  1918  amounted  to  U>2.in  the  number  of  employees  and 
$146,240;  and  frcm  1919  to  and  including  the  present  estimates,  an 
increase  of  126  in  the  number  of  employees  and  $244,590  in  appro- 
priations; or  a  net  aggregate  reduction  of  26  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  a  net  aggregate  increase  of  $9S,350,  commencing  with 
the*  first  estimates  of  Postmaster  General  Burleson  to  and  including 
the  present  estimates. 

We  are  recommending  the  continuance  of  the  provision  of  law 
that  "  the  salary  of  any  clerk  in  any  class  itiay  be  nxed  by  the  Post- 
master General  at  $100  below  the  salary  ftxed  by  law  for  such  class, 
and  the  unused  portion  of  such  salary  Aall  be  used  to  increase  the 
salary  of  any  clerk  in  any  class  entitled  thereto  by  not  less  than 
$100  above  the  salary  fixed  by  law  for  such  class." 

These  estimates  were  prepared  with  great  care,  division  by  di- 
vision, and  were  painstakingly  refvitewea  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral himself.  It  is  felt  that  we  have  asked  for  the  very  lowest  num- 
ber that  it  will  be  practicable  to  get  along  with  and  at  the  same  time 
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kee{>  the  depaftmental  service  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  cffi- 
rieiR-v. 

I  have  detailed  information  here  in  connection  Tvitli  the  proposed 
increases  by  divisions,  if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  it.  If  not, 
.   I  ^-hall  ask  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  briefly  summarize  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  and  then  insert  the  complete  statement  in  the  record. 

F'lRST  Assistant  Postmaster  General — Nine  Clerks. 

Mr.  Regar.  Six  in  the  Division  of  Post  Office  Service.  Because 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Government-owned  motgr-vehicle  service, 
three  ailaitional  clerks  will  be  required  to  prepare  the  proper  sta- 
tistics and  keep  the  correspondence  of  that  section  current,  because 
»f  the  frequent  chancres  in  salaries  and  chanjjes  in  roster  titles,  as 
well  as  the  inci"ease  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, two  additional  clerks  will  be  required  in  the  Personnel  Section 
to  keep  the  journals  and  roster  current.  One  additional  clerk  is  re- 
qiiin'(l  in  the  Service  Section  in  order  that  allowances  in  both  clerical 
and  carrier  appropriations  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  may 
U*  i)erfornied  without  delay.  The  work  of  this  section  is  increasing 
at  a  rapid  pace  and  unless  additional  assistance  is  granted  it  must 
m*<-e->arily  fall  behind. 

Three  clerks  in  the  Division  of  Postmasters'  Appointments.  In 
«»nl(T  that  all  communications  be  aaswered  within  24  houi*s,  if  pos- 
•»iMe,  and.  at  the  longest,  within  48  hours  of  the  date  of  receipt,  one 
additional  employee  is  needed.  Another  employee  is  needed,  due  to 
tlj»'  work  incident  to  the  briefing  and  preparation  of  cases  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Provident  for  nomination  to  the  Senate  of  presidential 
|- >tiii:i-ter>.  Anotlior  clerk  is  needcMl  to  koej)  current  tlie  examina- 
::•  li  and  filin<i  of  bonds  of  presidential  postmasters  and  clerks  and 
•  iirier-. 

Ml'.  Woni).  Is  the  corespondonce  that  you  are  referring  to  the 
•nrrr-iK)ndeiice  between  tho*<e  who  have  entered  into  competitive 
^-xaMiinations  and  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  KE<iAR.  Yes.  sir:  and  also  between  the  department  and  people 
wln»  in<|uire  as  to  the  status  of  the  ai)plicants,  etc. 

Mr.  \V\s<»N.  You  want  these  men  so  that  you  can  <ret  your  ap- 
[-►intnient>  made  more  (juickly?  They  are  to  pive  especial  attention 
to  that,  and  they  also  obtain,  throu^i  in(juiries  of  patrons,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  office  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Ke<;ar.  That  is  riglit:  yes,  sir. 

I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  method  of  appointment  of 
;»re>idential  jx)stniasters  and  also  with  the  method  of  appointment 
of  fouith-class  postmasters.  Under  the  Executive  order  of  March  31, 
i'.MT.  wherever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  presidential  post  office,  or  where 
tlie  department  desires  ifor  the  pood  of  the  service  to  make  a  chan^ 
in  :i  jxist master,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  requested  to  hold  an 
exaniination  and  re|X)ii:  the  result  to  the  department.  After  the  ex- 
amination has  been  held  the  papers  of  the  various  candidates  are 
rated  by  the  Civil  Serv^ice  Commission  and  the  result  reported  to  the 
department. 
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The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  rating  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  and  under  the  order  referred  to  the  department  is  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  President  for  nomination  to  the  Senate  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  rating,  unless  he  is  disqualified 
through  character  or  i-esidence.  A  synopsis  is  prepared  containing 
a  list  of  the  candidates,  their  standing  in  the  exammation,  and  any 
indorsements,  objections,  and  charges  against  any  of  the  candidates. 
This  synopsis  is  then  presented  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  who  checks  for  appointment  the  candidate  standing  highest, 
unless  dlisqualified  for  either  of  the  causes  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  referring  to  fourth-class  postmasters? 

Mr.  Regar.  That  refers  to  presidential  oflSces,  or  the  first,  secondt 
and  third  classes. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  pi-esume  you  can  tell  the  committee,  or  you  can  sup- 
ply for  the  record,  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  appointments 
that  have  been  made  under  this  Executive  order  from  among  the 
first  eligibles  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  result 
of  those  examinations;  and,  also,  the  number  of  first  eligiblco  that 
have  been  rejected,  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  they  were 
rejected  ? 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  you  mean  by  the  Post  Ofiice  Department  or  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  By  the  Postmaster  General  or  the  President  either. 
Your  record  will  disclose  those  facts? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir.  This  information  is  contained  in  House 
Document  No.  470,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  supply  that  statement  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  will  do  so. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General — Eighteen   Clerks. 

(See  page  1278.) 

Five  in  th?  division  of  classification.  This  additional  number 
will  be  neces-arv  in  order  to  conduct  the  work  of  this  division  dur- 
inir  the  vear  endinir  June  30,  1921,  by  reason  of  the  increased  work 
due  to  the  new  and  complicated  rates  of  postage  on  second-class 
matter,  in  addition  to  the  normal  increase.  Two  of  these  employees 
should  po  sess  qualifications  to  handle  intricate  correspondence  and 
pass  upon  legal  questions  arisini?  in  connection  therewith.  The  re- 
maining three  employees  must  be  qualified  to  examine  complicated 
vouchers  of  postmasters  for  money  received  from  publishers  on  ac- 
count of  po  tasre  on  second-class  matter,  and  to  adjust  by  adminis- 
trative audit  the  accounts  of  postmasters  with  respect  thereto. 

Four  in  the  division  of  money  orders.  This  increase  is  due  to 
the  regular  and  certain  increase  in  business.  Two  of  these  clerks 
will  be  needed  in  the  international  service  on  account  of  the  resump- 
tion of  postal  conventions  with  certain  countries. 

POSTAL  conventions — ^VALUE  OF  POUND  STERLING. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  reference  to  the  postal  conventions,  there  is  one 
matter  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  department  has  taken  any  cognizance  of  or  not.  By 
reason  of  one  of  these  postal  conventions  an  agreement  was  entered 
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into  whereby  you  are  charging  for  pound  sterling  in  postal  money 
orders  $4.86,  which  is  the  normal  par  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  but 
the  pound  sterling  has  depreciated  in  value  until  it  has  gotten  down 
•8  low  as  $3.78,  but  you  are  still  charging  $4.86,  which  is  resulting  in 
i  Tcry  great  injury  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Is  there  any  way 
by  which  these  conventions  or  agreements  can  be  modified  lor 
fhanged  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require,  in  cases  like  the 
one  I  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Reoar.  The  effect  of  the  recent  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  foreign  exchange  market  is  not  confined  to  the  international 
money-onier  business. 

Mr*  Wood.  I  understand  that;  but  at  the  very  time  people  in  this 
country  are  having  to  pay  $4.86  for  the  pound  sterling  in  post-oflBce 
exchange^  at  the  banks  itis  less  than  $4,  going  down  as  low  as  $3.78. 

Mr.  Reoar.  As  soon  as  the  business  of  the  world  is  again  on  a  solid 
foundation  the  department  will  propose  to  foreign  Governments  a 
readjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  money-order  conventions.  Will* that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  have  had  two  or 
three  letters  on  this  subject  myself,  and  I  presume  other  Congress- 
men have  had  their  proportion  of  them,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  charging  so  much  more  for  exchange  than  the  exchange  is 
actually  worth;  in  other  words,  they  think  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  gouging  them.  There  is  an  explanation  for  it,  of  course, 
but  it  is  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  only  unfortunate  so  far  as  the 
re-ult  to  the  patrons  pf  the  post  office  are  concerned,  but  it  is  not 
seiting  well  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  is  resulting  in  a  loss  to 
them. 

Mr.  Regar.  Of  course,  there  is  urgent  need  for  stabilization  of 
hnsiness  conditions,  and  this  will  relieve  the  foreign  exchange  market 
from  the  violent  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  now  subject. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  relieve  it? 

^fr.  Regar.  The  stabilization  of  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  that  stabiliza- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  this  could  be  done,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  made  wherebv  this  agree- 
ment requiring  our  people  to  pay  $4.86  for  postal  British  exchange 
when  it  is  only  worth  $3.7()  might  be  suspended,  or  else  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  the  Government  to  quit  selling  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  For  instance,  as  I  understand  it  now,  if  I  go  to  the 
<ity  post  office  and  want  to  send  a  pound  sterling  to  somebody  in 
London,  I  would  give  you  $4.86  and  pay  you  your  charges  for  that 
monev  order  at  the  rate  of  $4.86.  I  take  the  money  order  and  send  it 
to  John  Smith  at  Tendon,  and  he  gets,  without  attempting  to  state 
accurately,  but  just  from  my  recollection  of  the  quotations,  $3.86. 
Now,  I  have  paid  the  post  office  $1.08  more  than  what  John  Smith 
received.    Is  that  the  way  you  issue  such  orders? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  the  answer  to  that  in  the 
record. 

(The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Wason  which 

Mr.  Regar  asked  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record:) 

The  money  order  which  Mr.  Smith  would  receive  in  London  would  show  on 
It5  face  the  amount  in  dollars  as  well  as  pounds  sterling.  In  the  case  cited 
Mr.  Smith  would  receive  one  pound  sterling  in  London.    By  the  terms  of  the 
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money-order  convention  with  Great  Britain  it  is  provided  that  **  the  pound 
sterling  of  Great  Britain  sliall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  $4.87  of  the  money 
of  the  United  States,"  and  It  is  common  Isnowledge  that  the  money  of  the  United 
States  is  on  a  gold  basis.  This  convention  came  into  effect  on  April  1,  1880,  after 
the  United  States  had  resumed  specie  payments,  and  superseded  one  concluded  in 
1871,  wlien  tiie  paper  money  of  this  country  was  seriously  depreciated.  Tlie 
present  convention,  therefore,  concluded  between  countries,  each  of  which  hu 
an  established  gold  basis  for  Its  currency,  necessarily  implies  that  goid 
shall  be  the  basis  of  payment. 

With  all  the  other  European  countries  the  conventions  provide  that  payment 
of  money  orders  shall  be  in  gold,  or  if  made  in  money  of  a  less  value,  account 
shall  be  taken  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  this  is  that  the  man  who 
buys  the  post-office  order  here  is  paying  $1  and  in  some  instances 
more  than  $1  more  for  it  than  the  man  he  means  to  receive  the  money 
gets. 

Mr.  Keoar.  As  I  stated  before,  a  readjustment  of  this  money  order 
situation  will  come  with  a  readjustment  of  the  business  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  often  do  you  hold  these  postal  conventions? 

Mr.  Regar.  Postal  convention  probably  is  a  misnomer  to  you,  be- 
cause a  postal  convention  is  a  treaty  really. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  negotiated  between  the 
postal  authorities  of  the  different  countries. 

Mr.  Eegar.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  countries  the  legislative  body 
is  required  to  act.  However,  in  this  country  it  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  there  is  no  provision  of  law  for 
the  Senate  to  nitify  the  treaty.  However,  in  certain  countries,  for 
instance,  I  think,  Brazil,  it  is  necessary  for  the  legislative  body  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  to  take  up  the  matter  we  are  discussing  here  with  the  postal 
authorities  of  Great  Britain  and  secure  a  modification  of  this  order? 

Mr.  Rfxiar.  It  depends,  Mr.  Chairman,  entirely  upon  whether 
the  Parliament  would  have  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Regar.  In  some  countries  the  legislative  body  is  required  to 
ratify  the  ti^eaty  and  in  other  countries  not. 

Office  of  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General — Clerks. 

(See  page  1276.) 

One  of  these  clerks  will  be  needed  in  the  domestic  con^espondence 
section,  the  work  of  this  section  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
a  year.  One  additional  clerk  is  needed  in  the  financial  section,  where 
the  work  also  increases  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  service  to  South  American  coimtries  and  the  resump- 
tion of  business  with  European  nations,  which  has  been  interrupted 
because  of  the  war,  are  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  requirement  of  these  additional  clerks. 

Five  in  the  Division  of  Stamps.  This  additional  force  is  needed 
on  account  of  the  issuance,  counting,  administration,  and  corre- 
spondence relating  to  proprietary  internal  revenue  stamps.  The 
department  undertook  the  distribution  and  sale  of  documentary'  rev- 
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?nue  ^tanlJ>s  under  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  act  of  1917,  and 
his  year  it  undertook  the  issuance  and  sale  of  proprietary  stamps 
inder  the  revenue  act  of  1918.  The  increase  is  also  partly  due  to 
€w  activities  in  the  Stamp  Division,  namely,  the  issuance  of  stamped 
rindow  envelopes,  etc.,  also  work  incident  to  the  return  of  3-cent 
o>tape  stamps  for  fii*st-class  mail,  which  have  been  discontinued. 

Four  in  the  Division  of  Finance,  At  the  present  time  the  Division 
f  Finance  is  barely  able  by  utilizing  all  its  present  force  to  keep 
>  im[>ortant  work  current. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1918  we  issued  305,302  settlement  waiTants;  in 
1*19,  386 J96;  from  July  1,  1919,  to  November  30,  1919,  236,508  were 
?>ued — at  a  rate  of  500,000  a  year.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of 
•a  reel  post  comes  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  for 
>ss  and  damage.  The  increase  of  clerks  estimated  for  1921  is  to 
ake  cai-e  of  the  prospective  increase  in  the  voluip^  of  work  to  be 
KTformed.  Two  additional  clerks  in  the  writing  and  mailing  of 
ett  lenient  warrants  alone  will  be  necessary. 

daiinants  for  indemnity  are  constantly  moving  from  place  ta 
)Iac-e  without  notifying  the  department  of  changes  in  address.  This 
^juires  the  return  to  the  department  of  warrants  that  can  not  be 
lelivered;  the  number  ranging  from  10  to  50  daily  depending  on 
he  volume  of  payments  of  this  nature  made.  It  also  develops  that 
iiany  payments  are  made  on  claims  properly  authenticated  but  sub- 
e<juently  the  package  or  article  is  recovered  and  restored  to  the 
)ayee.  The  warrants  are  then  returned  to  the  department  for  can- 
ellation.  In  many  instances  the  warrants  have  been  cashed  by  the 
»a\^*e  and  the  packages  subsequently  delivered.  The  department  is 
l:iily  in  receipt  of  refunds — cash,  money  orders,  and  che<^ks  which 
un-t  ])v  properly  handled,  involving  correspondence  with  the  audi- 
niV  ortii-e  and  the  Registry  Division  relative  to  the  appropriations 
o  which  credit  should  be  given.  Remittances  are  later  deposited  by 
his  office  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  parcel 
^i-t  warrants  canceled  and  refunds  were  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
.rol»ably  averaging  1  or  2  a  week.  We  now  have  20  or  more  daily. 
'Ill-  work  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  and  it  will  require 
:\  t]:c  future  as  it  actually  does  now  the  assignment  of  an  addi- 
I'.nal  clerk  to  assist  in  the  correspondence  and  filing  incident  to 
!ii-  vast  volume  of  returned  mail.  There  are  many  more  dupli- 
:it<^  warrants  issued  on  account  of  losses  or  alleged  losses  in  th& 
nail-,  the  number  having  at  least  increased  100  per  cent  in  the  last 
\\t>  years. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  assign  permanently  one  clerk  in  the 
laudling  and  checking  of  transcripts  of  paid  wan^ants  so  that  this 
u.rk  ran  be  kept  current.  We  have  utilized  the  spare  moments  of 
►tlier  clerks  in  the  past  on  this  work,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  find 
iiiie  to  bring  these  transcripts  up  to  date. 

Parcel  Post. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  spoke  about  parcel  post;  does  the  law  give  the 
^nder  any  relief  unlcvss  the  parcel-post  package  is  insured? 
Mr.  Reoar.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  it  is  actually  lost  in  transit. 
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Mr.  Regar.  Of  course,  the  people  who  mail  parcel-post  packages 
and  do  not  insure  them  send  them  at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  $50  is  the  limit  of  that  insurance,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  has  been  raised  to  $100. 

Mr.  Wason.  Right  on  that  point,  suppose  it  can  be  shown  that 
some  of  your  employees  stole  the  article  in  transit,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  sender  is  still  sending  it  at  his  own  risk  if  he  did  not 
tafee  out  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  No;  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  The  solic- 
itor's office  is  handling  questions  of  that  nature,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Donnelly,  the  senior  attorney,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  I)oNNELLY.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  collect  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sender. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  recourse  the  individual  would  hav^e,  unless 
there  was  some  arrangement  with  the  Post  Office  Department  itself 
for  the  good  conduct  of  its  own  business,  would  be  for  the  individual 
to  sue  the  Government,  and  he  could  not  sue  the  Government  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No;  but  the  postal  clerk  is  liable  on  his  bond  if 
you  can  pin  him  down  to  the  theft,  and  the  surety  company,  of 
course,  would  be  responsible. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  case  of  loss  attributable 
to  an  employee  of  the  Government  where  the  loser  has  ever  been 
reimbursed  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  a  fire  occurs  in  transit — on  the  train,  for  in- 
stance— on  articles  not  insured,  and  there  is  a  total  loss,  you  still 
obli^  the  shipper  to  stand  that  loss? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes;  that  is,  on  uninsured  articles. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  course,  if  you  insure  an  article,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  happens  to  it,  if  it  is  not  delivered  they  can  col- 
lect the  insurance. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  With  respect  to  losses  occurring  in  such  manner, 
where  the  postmaster  is  the  sender  of  certain  matter,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision of  law  for  reimbursing  him,  but  where  a  private  owner  is  the 
sender  there  is  no  provision. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  The  postmaster 
is  not  the  sender  of  parcel  post.    He  may  be  the  transmitter. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  am  probably  injecting  another  feature  that  I 
should  not.  I  should  saj^  that,  as  far  as  a  private  sender  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  provision  of  law  for  recovery  unless  it  is  regis- 
tered or  insured. 

Mr.  WAitoN.  Do  you  not  think  your  department  ought  to  adver- 
tise that  to  the  public,  who  do  not  generally  understand  it?  They 
trust  your  department  implicitly  to  transmit  matters  deposited  with 
you. 

Mr.  Regar.  There  are  notices  posted  in  all  post  offices  in  connec- 
tion with  parcel  post. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes ;  they  are  posted,  but  they  are  not  conspicuously 
po'-ted.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  the  express  company  notices 
and  the  freight  notices.  If  a  man's  eyesight  is  a  little  dim  he 
can  not  see  it,  and  if  he  is  not  fairly  well  educated  he  can  not  see  it. 
There  is  a  difference  in  posting.    There  are  some  things  that  are 
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advertised  and  that  everybody  sees,  and  other  things  that  are  posted 
onJv. 

Mr.  Regar.  The  parcel-post  regulations  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
spicuously posted  in  all  post  offices^ 

Mr.  Wason.  What  do  you  call  conspicuously? 

Mr.  Regar.  If  they  have  bulletin  boards,  the  bulletin  boards.  Of 
course,  if  you  enter  a  post  office  and  see  these  placards,  I  should 
ay  that  that  was  a  conspicuous  notice.  In  addition  to  the  bulletin 
bcNirds  the  regulations,  of  course,  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
Postal  Guide  and  supplements,  and  in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, which  can  be  purchased  by  the  public,  or  are  available  for 
consultation  by  the  public  at  any  post  office.  Further  the  depart- 
ment publishes  a  pamphlet  of  Postal  Information  for  free  distribu- 
tion, and  whenever  there  are  any  changes  or  amendments  in  the 
regulations  the  department  endeavore  as  Far  aa  possible  to  get  notice 
to  the  f)eople  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Wason.  Irrespective  of  the  type? 

Mr.  Regar.  The  type  should  be  ot  such  size,  of  course,  that  people 
i*sn  read. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  see  these  orders  that  are  sent  out  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  tacked  up  on  these  bulletin  boards,  and  they  are 
in  fine  print,  with  no  catchy  headlines  to  attract  the  attention  of 
anybody.  I  have  sometimes  thought  myself,  in  reading  them  just 
out  of  curiosity,  that  we  often  run  across  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  individual,  but  the  individual's  attention  is  never 
attracted  to  them  because  there  is  nothing  attractive  about  them. 
People  run  into  the  post  office  to  get  their  mail  and  transact  their 
business  and  then  go  right  out  again,  and  they  simply  see  these 
papers  in  passing.  It  is  just  like  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  which 
you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
ffovsibly  they  might  be  made  more  attractive,  because  oftentimes 
there  is  really  worth-while  information  in  them  which  the  people 
iifver  get  because  their  attention  is  not  directed  to  them. 

P'ouKTu  Assistant  Postmaster  General — Four  Clerks. 

Two  in  the  Division  of  Rural  Mails.  These  additional  clerks  are 
nM]uired  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of  work  incident  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  service.  The  requirements  in  this  division 
have  increased  enormously,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  the 
proper  number  of  rural  carriers,  owing  to  the  abnormal  wages  paid 
in  f-ertain  sections  of  the  country  for  different-  lines  of  employment. 
This  necessitates  the  appointment  of  many  teniporaiy  carriei-s. 
Flxperimenting  with  motor-truck  service  requires  additional  clerical 
a-.>istance,  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  regular  force.  Unless 
these  two  additional  clerks  are  secured  the  service  will  suffer. 

Two  in  the  Division  of  Equipment  and  Supplies.  These  two  addi- 
tional employees  are  necessary  due  to  the  natural  growth  of  the 
^rv'ice.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  folders,  or  receptacles,  for  war- 
savings  stamps  and  certificates  are  being  shipped  out  to  the  various 
post  offices.  Shipments  of  mechanical  devices  containing  steel  and 
iron  were  withheld  during  the  war,  and  requisitions  are  new  being 
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filled  to  make  up  for  the  shortage.  These  needs  and  the  additional 
work  incident  to  the  growth  of  the  service  make  necessary  two  addi- 
tional clerks. 

Office  of  the  Chief  Inspector — Two  Clerks. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  That  is  the  office  of  the  chief  post-office  in- 
spector ? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  additional  clerks  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the  large 
volume  of  work  in  that  office,  there  having  been  an  increase  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  over  that  of  1918,  of  66,762  cases  jacketed,  or  a 
percentage  increase  of  15.62.  These  cases  covering  investigations  of 
every  conceivable  subject  in  any  way  related  to  the  Pastal  Service. 
Cases  relating  to  the  loss,  rifling,  or  mistreatment  of  registered  mail; 
cases  cover  the  loss  or  rifling  of  ordinary,  insured,  or  special  delivery 
mail  matter;  cases  cover  miscellaneous  subjects,  ranging  fix)m  in- 
vestigations of  bureaus  of  the  department  through  reorganization  of 
post  offices  and  city-delivery  systems,  charges  against  postal  em- 
ployees, investigations  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  leases  of  post- 
office  premises,  and  various  other  matters  not  covered  by  cases  of 
other  classes;  casej^  relate  to  burglary  and  burning  of  post  offices, 
robberies  of  mail  trains,  depredations  upon  the  mails,  etc. ;  cases  re- 
late to  fraud  schemes  operated  through  the  mails  and  scurrilous, 
obscene,  or  lottery  matter  sent  through  the  mails;  cases  cover  the 
inspection  of  post  offices,  including  an  audit  of  the  postmaster's  ac- 
counts; causes  relate  to  investigations  of  mishandling  of  the  Postal 
Service  of  insui*ed  and  C.  O.  D.  parcel-post  matter;  cases  relate  to 
rewards  payable  to  persons  who  have  brought  about  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  postal  offenders;  and  cases  cover  the  establishment  and 
rearrangement  of  Rural  Delivery  Service. 

As  indicated  by  the  foi*egoing,  this  office,  in  order  to  efficiently 
carry  out  its  work,  must  have  at  all  times  an  adequate  force  of  clerks 
well  informed  regarding  the  subjects  treated.  The  work  must  be 
handled  with  deliberation,  and  the  force  must  be  sufficiently  lar^ 
to  continually  have  new  clerks  in  training  for  the  more  difficult  posi- 
tions. 

One  important  source  of  additional  business  which  will  be  more 
noticeable  from  now  on  than  in  the  past,  and  which  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  burdens  of  this  office,  is  the  reopening  of  mail  com- 
munications with  foreign  countries  with  which  we  have  lately  been  at 
war.  This  will  make  notable  addition  to  our  correspondence  I'e- 
garding  foreign  money  orders,  registered  mail,  and  parcel-post 
matter. 

That  finishes  the  clerical  service,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Then,  we  ask  for  two  attorneyships,  and  we  ask  for  a  net  increase 
of  four  in  the  subclerical  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  I  understand,  you  are  asking  for  a  total  increase 
of  39? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Seven  of  these  ai*e  employees  of  the  appointive  class? 

Mr.  Regar.  The  appointive  class? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Reoar.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  mean. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  mean  that  seven  of  these  are  higher  grade  appointives 
to  do  special  work  in  these  various  departments? 

Attorneys. 
(See  pages  1288,  1311.) 

Mr.  Reoar.  We  are  asking  for  two  attorneys  in  the  solicitor's  of- 
fii-e.  one  at  $4,500  and  three  at  $3,500  each,  in  lieu  of  two  at  $2,000 
each. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  raising  the  salaries  of  these  employees? 

Mr.  Regar.  If  you  look  at  it  in  that  way.  However,  I  may  say  in 
connection  with  the  estimate  of  the  appi'opriation  necessary  for  the 
office  of  the  solicitor  for  the  department  that  these  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  the  attorneys  are  made  absolutely  necessary  unless  the 
department  is  to  lose  the  services  of  efficient  and  experienced  lawyers, 
irained  in  the  Postal  Service,  who  can  not  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  placing  two  new  men  in  the  legal  department? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  paying  one  $4,500  and  the  other  $3,500  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  AATiat  are  the  attorneys  now  in  that  bui'eau  receiving? 

Mr.  Regar.  The  senior  assistant  attorney  is  receiving  $2,750. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  highest-paid  position  and  that  position  is 
next  to  the  solicitor  himself? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  you  are  proposing  to  have  two  new  men,  one  at 
s4.:><M)  and  three  at  $3,500  in  lieu  of  two  at  $2,000  each? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Wood.  That  is  an  increase  of  two  positions  and  an  increase  in 
the  salarv  roll  of  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Regar.  $11,000.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
-ay  that  these  men  are  continuously  in  receipt  of  offers  of  higher 
<'»m[)ensation  elsewhere  and  have  been  for  several  years  past. 

^^^.  W^>oD.  Are  these  positions  now  being  filled  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Regar.  Are  they  now  filled,  the  new  places? 

Mr.  W(K)D.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regar.  The  new  places  are  not  filled. 

Afr.  Wood.  The  work  for  which  you  want  these  men  is  now  being 
<1one  by  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  but  the  work  has  increased  so  enor- 
!ji<)U<ly  that  unless  w^e  receive  these  additional  positions  at  the 
-daries  indicated  we  will  lose  our  efficient  personnel  in  the  solicitor's 
♦  •t!i<o. 

Mr.  W(H)D.  Who  is  doing  this  work  now? 

Mr.  Regar.  Do  you  mean  the  names? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  names.  I  simply 
want  to  know  from  what  service  thev  have  been  either  detailed  or 
l'rf>Tiioted,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Regar.  The  men  holding  the  positions  are  old  postal  em- 
I»loyee<,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  and  they  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks. 

Mr.  Wood-  What  are  the  men  doing  the  work  now  receiving? 
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Mr.  Regar.  One  man,  the  senior  assistant  attorney,  receives  '- 
$2,750;  we  have  another  attorney  at  $2,500;  we  have  a  bond  ex-  " 
aminer  at  $2,500;  and  we  have  three  attorneys  at  $2,000  each.  |" 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  your  purpose,  if  this  request  is  granted,  to  pro-  1 
mote  the  men  who  are  now  doing  the  work  to  these  nigher  salaries!  V 

Mr.  Regar.  That  is  the  purpose,  in  order  to  retain  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  you  do  with  the  positions  which  they  ^^ 
are  now  holding? 

Mr.  Regar.  You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  asking  - 
for  three  at  $3,500  each,  in  lieu  of  two  at  $2,000  each.    The  two  at   • 
$2,000  each  will  be  eliminated,  and  they  will  be  promoted  up  to 
the  grade — that  is,  the  persons  who  hold  those  positions  that  it  k 
proposed  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  Mc Andrews.  The  solicitor  is  the  head  of  the  law  department! 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  receives  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wood,  The  $2,750  position  you  will  not  eliminate? 

Mr.  Regar.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  man  who  is  now  holding  the  $2,750  position 
will  be  one  of  the  men  to  receive  either  $3,500  or  $4,500? 

Mr.  Regar.  That  is  the  intention,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  bond  examiner  who  is  now  receiving  $2,500. 
ITiat  gentleman  would  also  receive  one  of  these  new  positions? 

Mr.  Regar.  That  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  Wood.  Raising  the  salaries  of  these  men,  what  are  all  the  rest 
of  these  gentlemen  going  to  do,  are  they  not  going  to  have  their 
salaries  raised  too? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  might  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  submit  supple- 
mental estimates  covering  an  increase  of  the  higher  clerical  force  and 
also  the  supervisory  force. 

*Mr.  Wood.  Your  department  received  a  letter — we  had  a  copy  of 
it — from  the  Treasury  Department  asking  you  not  to  submit  any 
estimates  for  increases,  ana  yet  you  are  doing  indirectly  what  they 
said  you  should  not  do? 

Mr.  Regar.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  may  I  say  that  that 
is  correct,  probably  the  way  you  look  at  it,  but  I  look  at  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  The  work  that  these  people  are  supposed  to  do  should 
pay  the  salaries  that  we  are  estimating. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  same  argument  might  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  inspectors,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  enormous  burden  of  work ;  they  have  just 
as  much  argument  on  their  side  as  these  men  have? 

Mr.  Regar.  May  I  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  You  have  1,408  people  there? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  Out  of  the  appropriation  vou  have  had  for  the  pay  of 
the  clerical  force  their  average  pay  is  $1,200.  You  are  asking  39 
new  places  with  an  increased  appropriation  of  $72,880  which  will 
make  their  average  pay  over  $2,000? 

Mr.  Regar.  The  average  clerical  salary  on  the  statutory  roll  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920  is  $1,349,  and  with  an  increase  of  2^  per  cent, 
over  the  average  clerical  salary  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 — ^you  are 
speaking  about  the  employees  of  the  department,  not  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  including  the  Postmaster  General. 
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Mr.  Rboab.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say 
liAt  within  the  last  six  months  two  of  the  persons  holding  the  highest 
Positions  in  the  solicitor's  office,  except  the  solicitor,  have  resigned. 
That  isj  they  have  left  the  solicitor's  office.  That  goes  to  show  what 
rill  happen  if  these  increases  are  not  granted. 

Mr.  \\ooD.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
be  bottom  is  going  to  fall  out  of  this  whole  competitive  business  and 
hat  there  will  be  a  lot  of  these  people  who  will  want  to  come  back 
ind  get  these  places? 

Mr.  Regab.  That  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  it  is  not  problematical;  it  is  just  as  sure  as  the  sun 
ises  in  the  east.  Conditions  are  abnormal  at  the  present  time,  and 
hey  will  have  to  be  remedied  or  they  will  be  remedied  bv  some 
>rooess  or  other.  This  is  no  time  for  fixing  base  salaries,  because 
rou  will  be  fixing  them  upon  the  extraordinary  prices  and  the  high 
•est  of  living,  and  after  a  while  when  prices  are  reduced  50  per  cent 
he  people  will  never  consent  and  no  one  will  ever  ask  that  the  sal- 
iries  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Reoar.  These  estimates  are  based  on  normal  conditions  and 
not  abnormal  conditions.  If  you  will  compare  the  salaries  of  attor- 
neys in  the  solicitor's  office  with  those  paid  in  the  Department  of 
Iiistice,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other  legal 
branches*,  you  will  see  that  the  increases  asked  for  in  the  solicitor's 
affice  would,  if  granted,  leave  the  salaries  less  than  they  are  in  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  engaged  on  similar  legal  work.  There 
ire  31  employees  in  the  solicitor's  office  and  since  1917  34  have  left 
that  office,  making  a  turnover  of  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  reason  you  have  given  is  the  fact  of  the  extraor- 
'^inarilv  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  ItEOAR.  On  account  of  that  fact  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
liave  received  offers  from  the  outside.  What  suggestion  would  you 
have  to  offer,  remembering  what  I  just  said,  that  two  persons  in  the 
bi^e:?t  positions  in  the  office,  namely,  paying  a  salary  of  $2,750, 
have  left  the  solicitor's  office  within  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  the  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make,  that  these 
ETPntlemen  may  be  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  They 
are  now  accepting  attractive  places  because  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  abnormal  wages,  but  if  this  a!bnormality  ceases  and  we  get 
hack  to  natural  conditions  again,  either  forced  or  otherwise,  their 
•^rvices  will  not  be  required.  It  is  like  the  calf  that  was  running 
ifter  the  steer,  it  will  know  when  to  come  back  to  get  the  milk. 

Mr.  Reoar.  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  of  the  attorneys 
at  S2,750  who  left  recently  to  associate  himself  with  an  old  firm,  an 
old-established  firm  in  Cleveland,  and  he  is  making  good  money  and 
hp  will  never  come  back. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  you  are  right  about  that.  Those  are  excep- 
tional cases.  You  can  understand  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  never  go  into  competition  with  private  individuals  in  pay-^ 
me  salaries  for  expert  services. 

Mr.  RegaRv  We  are  not  attempting  to  place  ourselves  in  competi- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  but  my  contention  is  that  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  attorneys  in  the  rost  Office  Department  are  paid 
so  low  salaries  that  they  are  leaving  at  the  rate  tney  are  leaving,  it 
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is  highly  important  and  neceasary  to  do  something  to  retain  their 
services. 

Mr.  Wood..  Yes;  but  we  ought  to  be  consistent  about  that.  If  we 
commence  raising  the  salaries  of  any  of  these  people  we  should  raise 
all  of  them.  If  we  raise  the  salaries  of  these  gentlemen  and  these 
other  men  fail,  when  the^  are  entitled  to  have  their  salaries  raised 
they  will  be  not  only  discriminated  against  but  discouraged,  and  that 
results  in  inefficiency  in  the  service.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
stand  or  fall  together. 

Mr.  Regar.  As  I  said,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  sub- 
mit estimates  covering  an  increase  in  the  higher  clerical  and  super- 
visory positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Neither  this  committee  nor  any  other  committee  will 
take  that  into  consideration  until  we  see  what  the  reclassification 
commission  is  going  to  do.  Your  department  is  not  exempt  from  the 
reclassification  commission  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  presumed  that  they  have  made  a  study  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  in  the  departments  and  that  they  will  make 
their  recommendations  accordingly? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  that  the  reclassification  commission  should 
make  a  report  with  reference  to  the  very  men  that  you  are  asking  us 
to  increase  the  salaries  of,  that  their  basic  salary  should  be  $3,000, 
when  you  are  asking  $3,500  and  $4,500? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  reclassification  commission  will  be  for  higher  salaries  than  what 
we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  not  any  inside  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  merely  judging  from  the 
salaries  paid  attorneys  both  on  the  outside  and  in  other  departments, 
and  then  that  the  reclassification  commission's  recommendation  being 
acted  on  favorably  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  one  $2,000  man  here.  That  is  a  new 
place  I 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  Mr.  Chairman :  it  is  simply  one  instead  of  three. 

Reduction  in  Force. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  you  correctly,  but  if  I 
did  not  you  will  correct  me,  that  there  was  a  constant  reduction  in 
the  post-office  force  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918? 

Mr.  Regar.  That  is  correct.  I  stated  that  in  the  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915,  which  was  the  first  estimate  which  Postmaster  Gren- 
eral  Burleson  submitted  to  Congress,  the  number  of  departmental 
employees  was  reduced  by  55,  with  a  total  decrease  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  $41,250. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  1916  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  another  reduction  in  1916. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Regar.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916  there  was  a  reduction  of  80 
in  the  number  of  employees,  with  an  additional  reduction  of  $77,100 
in  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Wood.  And  there  was  a  reduction  in  1917  and  1918? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Yes,  sir;  in  1918  and  also  in  1917.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1917  there  was  a  reduction  of  46  in  the  number  of  employees,  with  a 
decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $43,310,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1918 
there  was  a  net  reduction  of  35  in  the  number  of  employees,  with  a 
decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $23,280. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  about  1919  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  There  was  an  increase  of  89  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $153,270. 

Increases  in  Force — Increased  Work. 

( See  page  1288. ) 

Mr.  Wood.  You  ai*e  asking  for  an  increase  of  39  in  addition  to.  the 
increase  which  was  made  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  Rbgar.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  an  increase  of  128.  Is  there  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
compared  with  1919? 

ifr.  Regar.  There  is;  yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  what  branch  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  In  all  branches. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  attribute  that  to  the  natural  g^'owth  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Woob.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  activities  abroad  during 

the  war  reached  the  hifjhest  peak  ever  known ;  that  is,  the  increased 

letter  writing  on  account  of  the  boys  in  the  service — and  that,  as  a 

Qutter  of  fact,  you  handled  more  mail  during  that  period  than  ever 

liefore  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes:  than  we  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  handled  fewer  pieces  of  mail 
after  the  boys  all  got  back  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  vou  find  out? 

• 

Mr.  Regar.  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that  and  insert  it  in  the  record, 
if  I  can  get  the  information.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  able 
to  fret  that  information:  it  is  rather  early  to  get  that  information. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  actual  number  of  pieces 
of  first-class  mail  handled  during  the  pa,st  fiscal  year,  but  from  the 
l.est  data  obtainable  it  is  estimated  that  2,750,000,000  parcel-post 
l>iet'e*<  were  handled,  or  a  larger  volume  of  this  class  of  mail  than 
<  ver  before  handled  in  the  history  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  certainly  must  have  that  infonnation  for  1917. 
1  ht*  war  closer!  in  November,  1918. 

Mr.  Rf/;ar.  I  may  sav  in  that  connection  that  the  revenues  for 
ilie  fiscal  year  1919  were' $864,847,126,  and  for  1915,  $287,248,165,  or 
:in  in<rease  in  1919  over  1915  of  $77,598,961,  or  27.015  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  comparison  for  1918  with  the  last  year 
\«»ii  have  there? 

Mr.  Regar.  The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  were  $344,475,962 
•  r  jin  increase  in  1919  of  $20,371,164,  or  5.91  per  cent. 

1.'i62.j6— 20— PT  2 2 
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Attorneys. 

(See  pages  1283,  1311.) 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  now  costing  yotl  $13,750  for  these  activities  and 
you  are  asking  us  to  allow  you  $28,850  for  eight  men,  or  an  increase 
of  $11,100  in  your  attorney  staff  for  the  year  1921? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  presume  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Eegar.  One  hundred  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  not  quite  that. 

Mr.  Eegar.  Is  that  taking  into  consideration  the  two  additional 
attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  American 
money,  $11,000,  as  against  $13,000? 

Mr.  Regar.  Of  coure,  it  nmst  be  taken  into  consideration  that  they 
are  very  much  underpaid  and  that  the  work  is  increasing  enormously. 

Mr.  Mc  An  DREWS.  The  two  additional  employees  alone  would 
amount  to  $8,000.    That  is,  you  have  one  at  $3,500  and  one  at  $i,500? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Increased  Work. 
(See  page  1287.) 

Mr.  Wood.  I  asked  you  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  business  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  1920  as  compared  with  the  volume  of 
business  in  1919,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled, 
etc.,  and  you  said  you  would  supply  that  information  for  the  record, 
and  you  also  said  you  would  furnish  a  comparison  between  those 
yeai*s  as  to  the  money  ivceived  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  mav  or  mav  not  be  indicative  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  busmess  because  you  have  various  sources  from  which 
you  derive  your  money ;  it  may  come  in  very  large  volume  from  one 
particular  class  of  mail  in  one  year  and  not  in  such  large  volume  in 
the  next  year,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  business ;  but  I 
have  had  the  impression — I  do  not  know  whether  I  got  it  from  the 
report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  whether  from  some  one  con- 
nected with  it — that  there  has  been  a  very  material  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  mail  matter  actually  handled  by  the  department  as  com- 
pared with  the  vohmie  handled  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  Regar.  In  that  connection  I  can  say  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  this  Christmas  compared  with  that  done  last  Christmas 
shows  quite  an  increase. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  can  I  wish  you  would  find  out  the  difference 
in  the  number  ot  pieces  of  mail  handled,  and  that  will  give  us  a 
pretty  good  idea* 

Mr.  Kegar.  I  shall  insert  that  in  the  record.  There  are  no  figures 
available  showing  the  actual  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled,  but 
during  the  recent  holiday  period  the  department  received  daily 
telegraphic  reports  from  the  50  largest  post  offices  in  the  country. 
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which  represent  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  postal  business, 
and  these  reports  show  increases  of  business  ranging  from  10  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year  to  100  per  cent. 

Additional  Clerks  of  Class  4. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  24  additional  clerks  of  class  4.    T 
bdieve  you  stated  how  they  were  to  be  distributed,  but  I  do  not  recall 
exactly. 
Mr.'RBGAR.  We  ask  for  14  of  class  4. 
Mr.  ^VooD.  Thirty-three  altogether  ? 
Mr.  Regar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  14  in  class  4? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  to  be  distributed  among  what  departments? 

Mr.  Regar.  Among  the  various  divisions,  as  I  stated,  namely,  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  in  the  office  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Greneral,  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  the  chief  inspector's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  (jeneral  has  to  do  with 
what  part  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Regar.  Finance. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  to  do 
with  the  rural  routes? 

Mr.  Regar.  And  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Mr.  Rboar  (interposing).  Has  to  do  with  the  foreign  mails,  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  and  railway  adjustments.  However,  we  do 
not  ask  for  any  increase  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Does  he  look  after  the  waterway  mail  service? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Yes;  he  has  supervision  over  the  Ocean  Mail  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  a  scheme  of  efficiency  ratings  in  the  Post 
Office  Depailment? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Yes;  we  have  an  efficiency  system,  and  the  ratings  are 
ba>e<l  upon  the  character,  quality,  and  quantity  of  work  performed, 
and  tlu-ough  this  efficiency  system  we  are  able  to  make  promotions 
entirely  on  the  merit  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  me  a  statement  showing  for  the  fiscal 
yejir  1019  what  your  promotions  and  demotions  were,  with  the  salaries 
ptid  before  and  after  the  promotions  and  demotions  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  furnish  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  also  designate  the  positions? 

Mr.  Regar.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Could  you  give  the  names? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  could  do  that,  yes,  Mr.  Wason,  but  of  course  it  will 
make  it  quite  voluminous.     However,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  home  addresses  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  Regar.  Very  easilv ;  you  want  the  names,  the  legal  residences, 
the  promotions  from  position  to  position  and  from  salary  to  salary — 
that  is  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  is  the  idea,  yes. 

Mr.  Regar.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 
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.   Clerit 


llwrflmA'.'. 


Indtaaa.... 
South  Canri 


Ohio 

Rhode  Islui 
MichlKon-  ■ 


>Mrlcl  oftol 


District  olCalun 


MsssBdiusetti.. . 
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ient  Mhotcing  names  of  pennanent  employees  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.,  etc, — Continued. 


Name. 


[Ulard. 
Max  J. 
>rf:e  D. 


LouisD.... 
uzanne  B.. 
Charles  L. 
M... 


baisy 


'.  Bryan 

LeOrand  H. 
B^njamiii  F. 


I.Charley, 
jmas 


lliaznH. 
irenoe  E. 
-ulu  D . . 


laM 

1.  Ifary  E. 
James  D . . 


porjteM. 
Frank  R 
otin  K.. 


illiam  T. 
John  F. . . 


ill... 
PS  R 


>ph  H 

mest  R 

.  \  ranc€s  C , 


ori.-J  n 

llian  V 

h  reedom  R . 
1.  Marv  T... 
alph  £ 

^  lorence  M . 

rtarold 

illiam  R.... 
harles  H . . . 

frantr  H.. 

ae  M.  A 

:dward  C. . . 
Thomas  R.. 

)hn  J 

Iward  E 

illiam  W... 
nomas  W. . . 

Ired 

lildred  E.. 


illiam  C 
uiie  H . . 


Iward  A 
rtin  K.. 
Irew  T. . 


arry  (J . . 
lodiio  M 
Richard. 

yerX  I 

■arl  R... 

harles  J 

rles  R.. 

axnes. .. 

d  L 

ocis  A .  . 


Legal  residence. 


From— 


Position. 


Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Missouri 

Alaska 

Texas 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Oklahoma 

Geonria 

Maryland 


Florida 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

rland 


Maryla 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

New  Y<wk 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Vinrfnla 

Pennsylvania 

Alabama 


Virginia 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

MLsslssippi 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Virginia 

Indiana 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Maryland 

New  York 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Indiana 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Mississippi 

Utah 

Mich 

Illin 

Massachusetts 

....do 

Illinois 

New  jM'sey 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

District  of  Cohim- 
bia. 

District  ot  Colum- 
bia. 

....do 

West  Virginia 

Connecticut 


higan. 

lOlS... 


New  Jersey 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

New  York 

Ohio 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Clerk.. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

Map  copyist 

Assistant  map 
mounter. 

Steamfltter 

Blacksmith 


Laborer. 

do... 

....do... 


do 

do 

Assistant  messen- 
ger. 

do 

Clerk 

Suoerintendent 
Division  of 
Fquinment  and 
Suppl  es. 

Messenger 

Assistant  messen- 
senger. 

....do 

....do.... 


laborer. 
Clerk.... 
....do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Mn^«<nger 

Wathman 

Dynamo  tender., 

Clerk 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Salary. 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

840 

900 
900 

720 
720 
6C0 

660 
660 
720 

720 
1,800 
2,7fl0 


840 
720 

720 
720 

720 
1,(00 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 

900 
900 

wo 

720 
900 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


To— 


Position. 


Clerk.. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

Skilled  draftsman. 
Assistant  map 
mounter. 

Steamfitter 

Blacksmith 


Laborer. 
....do... 
....do... 


do 

....do 

Messenger. 


....do.. 

Clerk 

Superintendent 
Division  of 
Equipment  and 
Supplies. 

Clerk 

Messenger.' 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 

Clerk.. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

Assistant    electri- 
cian. 

Clerk 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Salary. 


$1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

840 
840 
720 

720 
720 
840 

840 
1,900 
3,000 


son 

840 

840 

840 

840 
1,800 
1,200 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

900 

900 

1,000 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
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'J//  Hhoiring  iiameH  of  pei^iaKCHt  employees  in  the  Post  Office  Depart-^ 
mcnt,  Washington,  D.  C,  etc. — Continued. 


Name. 


>liIton  R. 

rieora  B. 
Karon  A.. 


jider  J . . . 
illtam  U 


ftUl 

.  e^irand  H. 

rle*  t. 

a  E 

elen<J 

€»rinide  I... 


'antes  J 

».  Christian. 
William  B. 


harlesC. 
tert  D... 
arrv  H... 
^<i  H.... 


d<HHl  H.. 

lliam  E.. 
ius  T.... 
n  T.,  jr.. 


lugh 

I  A 

avmond  T . 

r»hn  h 

»rT  M 

im  B 

<  >soar  J  — 

rman 

A'i lliam  A. 

>fark  J... 

ri^y 

prr >y  S 

•ohn  R 

Iter  H 

hin  A 

Inra  F 

Dixie  H.  . 

,  H 

pph  V 

,  Ralph  E. 


y  M  . . . . 

tomas  J. 
larles  E. 


James  P. 
auelM... 
eorjfcC.. 

>rv  J 

Iffie  E . . . 

ohn 

eda  A.... 


ertha  W. 
3hn  W.J 
live  M... 
,  Viola... 
nk  M.... 
'ynis  W. 

on  A 

re  B 

slelle 

1%-ia  E 

na  \' 

arence  E. 

ed  E 

ibaV.... 


Legal  residence. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Ne  >  Hampshire. . . 
Af:  ansas 


Minnesota 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

New  Yorlc 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Micliigan 

iennsylvania 

Virginia , 

Texas 

Kentucky 

West  Virginia 

Loiii  iana 


Aline  P 

am,  Frances  M. 


South  Carolina 

Calitomia 

Ne  •  Yor- 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Wisconsin 

Ne  V  York 

Missouri 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Nevv  York 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ne  V  Jersey 

l^ennsylvania 

do 

do 

Wisconsin 

Ne     York 

North  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Ma'^sachuJ-etts 

I  ennsylvania 

Marvland 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

Maryland 

West  Vireinia 

New  York 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Texas 

Massachusetts — 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Maryland 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Ftorida 

Massachusetts — 

do 

Maryland 

do.: 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Texas 

Idaho 


From— 


Position. 


Clerk. 


do 

.\ssistant  messen- 
ger. 

do 

Laborer 


Skilled  draftsman . 

do 

ClerK 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.\ssistant  messen- 
ger. 

Clerk 

do..  .• 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Salary. 


do. 
.do. 


1900 

900 
7*0 

720 
7*0 

1,200 
1,200 
1,400 
I,  Mi 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
720 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
l,(i00 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
1,200 


To— 


Position. 


Clerk. 


do.... 

Messenger. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ski  lied  draftsman, 

do 

Clerk 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Messenger. 


Clerk.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Salary. 


.do. 
.do. 


SI, 000* 

1,000' 
840 

840 
840 

1,400 
1,400 
1,600. 
l,40a 
1,400> 
1,400 
l,iOO 
1,200 
l,/00 
840i 

1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 

1,700 
1,700. 
1,700 
1,700. 

1,700. 
1,700. 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700. 
1,700 
1,600^ 
1,500- 
l,500i 
^SOO- 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,500> 
1,500> 

1,900< 
1,900^ 

i,goo> 

1,300' 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300* 
1,300^ 

i,3oa 

1,300- 

l,30a 
1,300' 
1,300' 
1,300 
l,30a 
1,300 
1,300< 
1,300 
1,300 
l,30a 
1,300 
l,30a 
1,300 
1,300 

1,305 
1,305 
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Name. 


Airy  L.,jr. 

leohC 

imupl  A . . . 


Legal  residence. 


From— 


.1  ^ 


ViUiamC. 
.  Alice  L. 


rman  A. 

jr..  John. 
Cellie  F.. 


-ouis 

IA:iiroe  E 

»hn  W 

Ernest  L 

>eonard 

,  Clara  M.  L. 

.  Edna 

iussell  E 

icob 

Rucilious  A.. 

Patrick  F... 

William  T.  S. 


haries  L. 


ri?trict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ohio 

istrict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mississippi 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

....do 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Texas 

Illinois 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

Massachusetts 

Texas 

Michigan 

New  York 

....do 

....do 

Maryland 


Pennsyl\ania. 


Position. 


Assi<;tant  messen- 
ger. 

do 

do 


Clerk.. 
do: 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

MessengOT. 
Painter. . . . 
Clerk 


do. 


Salary. 


$720 

720 
720 

1,000 
900 

900 
1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

»40 
1,000 
1,800 


1,800 


To— 


PoEtition. 


Messencfer. . .  ^. 

-...do , 

...do 

Clerk 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Clerk  in  charge, 
audit  section, 
Division  of 
Postal  Savings. 

Chief  clerk  Divis- 
\fm  of  Postal 
Sa\ings. 


Salary. 


$840 

840 

840 

1,200 
1,000 

1,000. 
1,900 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
900 
1,200 
2,000 


2,500 


Additional  Clerks  of  Class  2. 

W(K>D.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  259  to  278  of  class 
here  are  you  distributing  those  additions? 

Regar.  Among  the  bureaus  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth 
ant  Postmasters  General  and  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector. 

Wood.  None  of  these  additions  seems  to  be  going  to  the  Sec- 
.ssistant  Postmaster  General? 

Regar.  For  the  reason  that  we  are  not  iisking  for  any  in- 
s  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Wood.  I  know  you  are  not,  but  you  told  us  a  while  ago  that  the 
le  of  money  going  through  the  department  indicated  an  in- 

of  business  and  tne  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
al  is  the  money  office? 

Regar.  Xo:  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 

W(KiD.  What  part  of  the  service  does  the  office  of  the  Second 
ant  Postmaster  General  handle? 

Rkg.vr.  The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  under  his 
iction  the  divisions  of  foreign  mails,  railway  adjustments,  and 
nil  way  Mail  Service. 

Wood.  You  are  not  asking  anything  for.  his  office  ? 

Regar.  We  are  not. 

Wood.  Has  there  not  been  any  increase  in  the  work  of  his 

Regar.  There  has  been  a  certain  increase  but  on  account  of 
ified  methods  we  have  not  been  compelled  to  ask  for  an  in- 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  EflS- 
ciency  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Begar.  We  have  had  to  an  extent,  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  is  to 
visit — and  they  have  the  right  to  visit — the  various  departments  and 
make  recommendations  with  reference  to  efficiency,  now  better  to 
acquire  efficiency  in  the  various  departments  and  make  reports 
thereon.  Has  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  done  anything  of  that  kind  in. 
the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  Beoar.  Oh,  yes ;  the  efficiency  system  we  have  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  put  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  with  the  aid  of 
the  Department.  I  may  say  that  before  an  order  for  a  promotion  or 
demotion  is  signed  by  the  Postmaster  General  the  committee  on  per- 
sonnel in  the  department  certifies  that  the  slate  as  made  out  is  in 
accordance  with  the  efficiency  ratings  of  the  employees.  The  chief 
clerk  of  the  department,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  who  was  formerly 
chief  clerk,  comprise  this  committee. 

Increase  of  Messengers. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  addition  to  this  increased  clerical  force  you  are  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  four  messengers  in  charge  of  mails.  They  are 
in  addition  to  this  increase  of  39,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Begar.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  a  part  of  the  39? 

Mr.  Begar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  for  four  additional  messengers  in 
charge  of  mails  ? 

Mr.  Begar.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  four  positions  provide  for  con- 
fidential messengers  in  the  bureaus  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Fii'st  and  Second  Assistant  Postmasters  General,  and  Purchasing 
Agent's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  work  you  want  these  additional  clerks  and  mes- 
sengers to  perform  being  done  by  anyone  now  ? 

•Mr.  Begar.  It  is  being  done  by  a  force  that  is  not  sufficiently  large 
and  a  force  that  is  required  to  work  overtime  and  perform  more 
work  than  the  department  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  perform. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  paid  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Begar.  They  are  not,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  law  for 
that. 

Details. 

Mr.  Woods.  Have  you  any  details  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Begar.  From  the  department  to  other  departments? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Begar.  We  may  not  have  under  the  law.    However,  there  is. 
a  provision  of  law  by  which  the  department  is  required  to  detail  any 
number  of  clerks  or  officials  to  the  Beclassification  Commission  that, 
that  commission  may  call  for  and  we  have  a  few  detailed  clerks  with 
the  commission. 
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Expenses  Incident  to  the  War-Savings  Stamps. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  you  were  ad- 
vanreil  $100,000  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  war  loans  and  the  additional  work  imposed  upon  the 
Po55t  Office  Department? 

Mr.  Kegar.  Yes ;  that  is  in  connection  with  the  war-savings  stamps. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  any  of  this  additional  force  paid  out  of  that  fund, 
«»r  did  you  have  any  additional  force  paid  out  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  Kecjar.  Yes:  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  force  paid  out  of 
that  fund,  and  they  are  engaged  on  War  Savings  Stamp  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  employees  have  you  that  are  being  paid 
out  of  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Segar.  Out  of  tlie  War  Savings  Stamp  fund? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regar.  I  will  insert  the  number  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood,  (irive  the  number  of  persons  and  their  rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Regar.  I  will  do  that. 

December  31,  1919. 

\utnh*r  nf  f'Hiploffecit  tmid  from  the  appropriation  **  expenaeft  of  war  savings 

and  thrift  stamps.  Post  Office  Departments 


15 $1,000 

1 900 


27 


1 $2,000 

1 1,800 

^ 1,600 

1 1,400 

=i J.,200 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  fund  available  for  any  expenses  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  other  than  tins  war-savings  fund  and  the 
iTPneral  appropriation  that  you  get? 

Mr.  Rsr.AR.  We  have  some  clerks  in  the  division  of  railway  adjust- 
n.onts.  of  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  who 
arf»  im  work  in  connection  with  the  readjustment  of  railway-mail 
pay  frf)in  the  weight  to  the  space  basis.  However,  I  would  not  say 
iK-hnically  that  that  is  a  permanent  force. 

Mr.  WfM)i).  Out  of  what  appropriation  are  they  paid? 

Mr.  Reoar.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  "  inland 
iransportaticm." 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  manv  have  vou  on  that  force? 

ft  ft 

Mr.  Reoar.  That  force  fluctuates  and  we  have  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation.   At  the  present  time  I  think  we  have  approximately  125. 

Mr.  WocjD.  That  125  is  in  addition  to  the  1,408  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Rkoah.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  tliose  paid  out  of  the  war  savings-stamp  fimd  artj 
n  a<ldition  to  tlie  1,408? 

Mr.  Rkgar.  Yes,  sir.  But  allow  n)e  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fa^t  that  technically  they  are  not  permanent  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wood.  No:  but  their  employment  is  under  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Yes.  But  you  must  remember  that  this  war-savings 
work  was  thrown  on  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  and  T  am  not  criticizing  that  part  of  it, 
Miiiply  wanting  to  get  at  the  facts.  How  many  people  are  employed 
m  the  Post  Office  Department  whose  pay  comes  out  of  war  savings- 
stamp  fund? 
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Mr.  Regar.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would,  the  number  and  the  amount  of  pay. 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Assistant  Messengers. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  making  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
assistant  messengers  from  32  to  20. 

Mr.  Regar.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  you  supplying  the  vacancies  that  are  being^ 
caused  by  this  reduction?  Who  is  going  to  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  these  extra  12  men  ? 

Chauffeurs,  Laborers,  Fireman,  Etc. 

(See  iMiges  1305-1307.) 

Mr.  Regar.  You  will  take  notice  that  we  are  asking  for  two  chauf- 
feurs, two  additional  laborers,  four  additional  messengers  in  charge 
of  mails,  and  one  messenger. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  makes  nine? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes;  and  we  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  three  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  additional  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  all  of  the  additions,  no  matter  what  the  positions 
may  be,  included  in  this  39  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  in- 
creases and  decreases. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  total  increase  of  56  and  a  total  decrease  of 
17,  making  your  total  increase  of  39? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Position. 


Assistant  attorney. 

Do '.. 

Do 

Clerks 

Do 


Meisenefcr  in  charge  of  mails . 

Messenger 

As=?i  ;tant  messenger 

Fireman 


Chief  engineer  and  electrician 

As'i^tant  engineer  and  electrician. 

Chief  engineer 

Electrician 

Head  carpenter 

Plasterer 

Up  "lohterer 

Painter 


Locksmith 

Plumber 

Assistant  plumber. 

Chauffeur 

Laborer 


Female  laborer. 


Salary. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$4,500 
3,500 
2.000 

.■•■■...•• 

2 

1,800 

14 
19 

1.400 

900 

K40 

720 

12 

720 
1.800 
1,600 
1,600 

1 

1        1,400 

1,800 

1.200 

1.400 

'        1,400 

1,200 

1,400 

900 

1 

900 
720 
480 

2 
2 

1 

56 

17 

Net  increase,  39  positions. 


Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  you  going  to  use  the  additional  fireman! 
Mr.  Regar,  He  is  asked  for  on  account  of  the  double  shift  at  the 
mail  equipment  shops  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets  NE. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  not  had  a  double  shift  there  right  along? 

llr.  Regar.  We  have  had  it  since  June  30,  1918,  but  we  had  to 
double  up,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  additional  fire- 
man. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  15  firemen  now  and  you  work  4  on  each 
shift:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  need  this  additional 
fireman  i 

Mr.  Regar.  No;  we  have  three  buildings. 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  of  them  are  out  of  the  main  building? 

\fr.  Regar.  Yes;  we  have  three  buildings;  we  have  three  shifts 
in  the  main  building  at  Eleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue; 
three  shifts  at  the  new  city  post-office  building  at  the  Union  Sta- 
tion :  and  two  shifts  at  the  mail  equipment  shop. 

ifr.  Wood.  How  many  do  you  work  in  each  shift? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  12  boilers  at  the  main  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment Building  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  four  firemen  on 
each  shift :  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  really 
using  a  laborer  to  do  a  fireman's  work  and  we  are  in  dire  need  of 
that  laborer's  services;  we  had  to  double  up  because  we  did  not  have 
the  ne^essarv  extra  firemen. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  where  you  expect  to  use  that  man? 

Mr.  HowELLr.  Yes:  that  is  where  we  will  assign  him,  to  the  mail 
e<|uipment  shop  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Electrician. 

Ml'.   W<x>n.  You  are  asking  for  an  electrician  at  $1,800  instead  of 

Mr.  Ret.ar.  We  are  asking  for  one  chief  engineer  and  electrician 
at  si.sOO  in  lion  of  a  chief  engineer  at  $1,600. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  just  an  increase  in  that  man's  salary? 

Mr.  Kfgar.  The  man  who  holds  the  position  at  $1,600  will  prob- 
.ihly  Ik*  promoted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  man  from  the  Civil 
.nt\  ire  C'onimi^>;ion  at  less  than  $1,800  who  has  the  qualifications 
f«»r  this  service. 

Mr.  W(X)n.  How  long  has  this  $1,600  man  been  there? 

Mr.  Re(;ar.  The  $1,600  man  has  been  there,  I  should  say,  approxi- 
mately '20  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  has  had  steady  employment  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes;  and  he  is  a  very  efficient  man. 

Mr.  Wrx)D.  He  can  stay  there  20  years  more  if  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  Recjar.  Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  he  is  a  very  efficient  man. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  fact  that  you  have  inserted  the  word  "electri- 
cian" would  not  make  him  a  deficient  man  in  the  new  position, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  He  is  both  an  engineer  and  an  electrician;  he  works  in 
I  tiual  capacity,  and  he  is  a  very  efficient  man.  The  department 
would  be  verv^  much  embarrassed  to  lose  him,  and  he  has  had  offers  at 
very  much  higher  rates  of  pay  on  the  outside. 
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Assistant  Chief  Engineer  and  Electrician — Elbctric:iax. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  assistant  chief  engineer  and  electrician  at  $1,600  is 
an  entirely  new  position? 

Mr.  Eegar.  That  is  a  new  position ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  also  the  electrician  at  $1,400 — that  is  a  new  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  two  new  men  in  the  electric  depart- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  new  electrical  work 
you  have  taken  on  which  requires  the  addition  of  two  men  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Well,  we  have  three  buildings  and  sometimes  it  has 
been  necessary  to  detail  a  clerk  to  do  an  electrician's  work,  and  in 
doing  that  the  clerical  service  is  robbed. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  no  more  electrical  wires  or  apparatus  in  the 
buildings  this  year  than  there  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Regar.  Except  you  must  take  this  into  consideration :  There 
are  two  new  buildings,  the  new  city  post-office  building  and  the  mail 
equipment  shops  building  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets,  and  as  buildings 
^et  older  the  wires  get  older  and,  of  course,  more  repairs  are  neces- 
sary ;  we  find  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  work 
up  to  have  a  man  with  the  qualifications  called  for  by  this  salary. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  able  to  provide  an 
•electrician  for  the  building  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets,  and  whenever  any 
electrical  work  has  to  be  done  there  we  must  send  one  of  our  electn- 
cians  from  the  main  building.  We  only  have  five  electricians  to  take 
care  of  three  big  buildings.  Then,  too,  most  of  the  machinery  in  the 
new  city  post-office  building  is  electrical  machinery  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  one  electrician  on  each  shift. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  these  electricians  have  helpers? 

Mr.  Howell.  No;  they  do  their  own  work,  except  on  a  large  job, 
when  we  assign  a  laborer  to  them. 

Head  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  head  carpenter  at  $1,800, 
Where  are  you  going  to  use  that  man  and  is  he  in  addition  to  the  two 
<;arpenters  you  already  have  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  We  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  carpenters  are  paid  on 
the  outside  at  the  rate  of  about  $3,000  a  year,  and  unless  we  are  abk 
to  provide  this  salary  we  will  lose  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  depaii^ 
ment  over  25  years. 

Mr.  Howeli..  He  not  only  has  charge  of  the  carpenter  force  but  hi 
has  charge  of  all  the  painting  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  thre< 
department  buildings.  The  department  is  really  in  need  of  an  add! 
tional  carpenter,  and  instead  of  asking  for  one  in  the  lower  grndi 
we  ask  for  a  head  carpenter,  which  will  give  us  one  additional  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  had  a  man  who  hai 
^been  acting  as  head  carpenter  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  it  il 
your  purpose  to  promote  that  man  to  this  $1,800  place? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  It  was  the  intention  to  promote  him  because  he  fi 
very  efficient ;  he  has  charge  of  the  plastering,  cementing,  and  pairf 
i:ig  work  in  the  three  department  buildings.    It  is  a  man's-size  job.  . 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  really  a  master  builder  instead  of  a  head  caJP-, 
penter?  , 
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Mr.  Howell,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  now  getting  $1,400? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  vacancies  in  any  of  these  positions  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  in  any  of  these  other  positions? 

Mr.  Howell.  Not  one. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  places  are  all  filled  now  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Kegar.  But  we  are  not  always  able  to  receive  certifications 

)m  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  these  low  salaries  and  we  have 

pick  up  somebody  on  the  outside — a  straggler — temporarily. 

PLASTERER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  plasterer  at  $1,200.    What  do  you 
nt  with  a  plasterer? 

Mr.  Bbgar.  That  is  an  additional  position,  and  it  is  needed  to  take 
re  of  the  plastering  and  cement  work  in  the  three  department  build- 
's, there  being  enough  of  such  work  to  use.  the  additional  services 
one  man,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
ndle  work  in  this  manner  than  to  let  it  out  by  contract.- 
Mr.  Wood.  I  suspect  you  are  right  about  that.  Does  he  do  any- 
\ng  but  plastering? 

Mr.  Regar.  He  will  be  required  to  plaster,  cement,  and  things  of 
It  kind,  and  as  the  buildings  get  old  the  work  increases. 
Mr.  Wood.  Can  he  lay  tile? 

Mr.  Regar.  He  will  have  to  be  able  to  lay  tile;  yes. 
Mr.  Wood.  Well,  does  he? 

Mr.  Regar.  He  has  not  been  required  to  lay  tile;  in  fact,  we  do 
t  have  a  plasterer  at  this  time;  this  is  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Wood.  Who  does  your  repairing  of  that  kind?    You  have  the 
=-  floors  in  the  post-office  building,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Re<;ar.  Yes;  we  let  that  work  out  by  contract. 
Mr.  Howell.  And  we  find  it  is  very  expensive. 
Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  it  has  cost  you 
ring  the  last  12  months? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  can  not  as  to  plastering,  but  I  will  illustrate  the 
istion  with  a  certain  job  we  had  about  two  months  ago.  We  sent 
;  bids  at  that  time  to  put  in  wire  partitions  in  the  new  city  post 
ce — ^and  I  might  say  in  passing  that  they  have  outgrown  their 
liters — and  the  bids  came  in,  one  for  $2,990  and  one  for  $3,342. 
tfr.  Wood.  They  were  bids  to  do  what  sort  of  work? 
tfr.  HowThL,  To  furnish  and  put  up  wire  partitions  and  cages  in 
'  new  post  office  building  on  the  work-room  floor  of  the  city  post 
ce.  The  proposals  which  came  in  called  for  $2,990  and  $3,342. 
e  chief  engineer  and  our  architect  were  called  into  consultation, 
1  they  worked  up  specifications,  and  the  department  put  out  new 
►ix)sals.  We  received  new  bids  ranging  from  $487  to  $4,184,  and 
arded  the  contract  to  a  large  manufacturer  outside  of  the  city  to 
nish  the  wire  screens  for  $487,  our  men,  of  course,  to  erect  them, 
that  all  of  the  work  and  materials  did  not  cost  us  more  than 
0.  If  we  had  let  out  that  work  by  contract  it  would  have  cost  the 
remment  $3,342  or  $2,990.    In  the  new  city  post  office  building 

15625^—20— PT  2 3 
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the  subbasement  and  the  basement  are  of  concrete  and  the  Fift 
and  W  Streets  building  is  a  factory  type  building  and  it  is  practical! 
all  concrete. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  vou  not  think  the  term  "  mason  "  would  be  bette 
than  "plasterer?" 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  put  in  the  words  "plasterer  and  mason?" 

Mr.  Regar.  If  you  desire  to  change  the  designation  the  depart 
nient  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  language  indicates  that  he  does  special  wor 
while  as  I  understand  it  you  want  an  all-around  mason  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes ;  we  want  an  all-around  man ;  that  is  what  we  ai 
after,  and  if  the  committee  should  desire  to  recommend  a  chang 
in  designation  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  department. 

UPHOLSTERER. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  I  see  you  want  a  gentleman  down  there  to  do  upholste 
ing  work. 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir.  The  duties  of  this  person  consist  of  upholste 
ing  work  and  fitting  and  hanging  curtains.  This  work  is  now  beir 
done  by  a  person  temporarily  holding  the  position  of  clerk.  Th 
position  is  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the  enormous  amoui 
•  of  work  of  this  character  required  in  the  three  buildings  under  tl 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  clerk's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  a  clerk  doing  that  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  temporarily. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  How  long  has  he  been  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  He  has  been  doing  that  work,  I  sliould  say,  about  s 
months.  Of  course  by  being  compelled  to  do  that,  our  clerical  for 
is  robbed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ask  our  clerks  to  work  overtime  ar 
to  expect  more  work  from  them  than  we  would  be  reasonably  su] 
posed  to  expect. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  clerk  who  is  now  doing  this  work  r 
ceive  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  $1,400. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  your  purpose  to  make  that  clerk  a  permane: 
upholsterer  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  I  may  say  in  that  conne 
tion  that  this  particular  person  just  about  two  months  ago  told  n 
that  he  had  an  offer  of  $1,800  outside.  Of  course  I  told  him  that  tl 
department  could  not  me6t  that  offer,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  Go 
emment  service,  he  thought  he  would  remain  in  the  department,  co 
sidering  the  fact  that  he  is  allowed  both  sick  leave  and  annual  leav 

Awning  Maker. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  you  had  a  painter  and  plumber  there  : 
$1,000.  Do  you  now  include  that  work  under  the  one  position  ( 
awning  maker? 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir;  those  are  three  positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  estimating  for  an  awning  maker  here  at  $1,00 
and  below  you  are  asking  for  a  painter  at  $1,400,  that  being  a  ne 
position. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  an  additional  place. 
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Painter,  Plumber,  and  Locksmith. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  you  are  really  asking  for,  then,  is  one  new 
juinter  at  $1,400,  a  locksmith  at  $1,200,  and  a  plumber  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Reqar.  I  might  say  that  a  few  months  ago  we  appointed  » 
jdumber.  He  was  at  work  for  about  two  weeks,  and  then  remained 
away  without  permission.  Finally  he  came  in  to  receive  his  pay,, 
and  he  showed  me  a  pay  check  that  he  had  received  on  the  outside  at 
the  rate  of  about  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  a  plumber?  _   , 

Mr.  Kegar.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  not  keep  those  people. 

Mr.  Wcx)D.  A  plumber  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  he  got  $13  a  day- 
Mr.  Regar.  I  figured  it  out,  and  it  was  at  the  rate  of  about  $4,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Wasox.  How  many  w^orking-days  did  you  figure  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Regar.  313  days. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  do  they  receive  here? 

Mr.  Regar.  They  receive  that  right  here.  These  contractors  pay 
that.  If  you  try  to  put  up  a  building  now,  you  will  see  what  it  will 
eoet  you.  It  will  cost  you  a  hundred  per  cent  more  than  a  few  years 
•go. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  employed  a  plumber,  would  he  have  to  belong  to 
ihe  union? 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  the  painter  have  to  belong  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  trouble  does  your  department  have  by  reason 
of  interference  by  the  heads  of  the  painters'  and  plumbers'  unions? 
I>»  they  make  any  trouble  because  you  do  not  employ  union  men? 

Mr.  Rk<;ar.  Do  vou  mean  in  the  wav  of  offerino;  them  inducements 
fnun  the  outside? 

Mr.  Wood.  Xo;  but  if  other  people  employ  nonunion  painters 
trnl  plunibei^  outside  of  the  Government  service  they  are  told  what 
will  happen  to  them  if  they  do  not  dismiss  them. 

Mr.  Rk(;ar.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  threats  being  made  to  any 
of  our  mechanical  forces  bv  anv  union  members.  Tiowever,  we  do 
not  Hsk  the  question  of  euiplovees  whether  they  beloug  to  a  uuion  or 
Dot. 

Mr.  W<K)i).   You  run  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  Rkoar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HowKi.L.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  electricians,  engineers,  and 
the  present  plumbers  are  not  receiving  union  wages,  and  I  doubt  if 
tlif'v  helonir  to  the  unions.  I  do  not  think  they  can  belong  to  the 
IT: ion  unices  they  draw  union  wages. 

ifr.  W<K>D.  I  think  that  is  right. 

CiiAiri'FErRS — Mail  of  Various  Departments. 

(Set*  pjuce  l.'JOO. ) 

Vou  are  asking  for  two  chauffeurs  at  $900  each.  They  are  new 
places  ? 

Mr.  Re<;ar.  They  are  additional  positions.  The  persons  now  driv- 
ing the  automobiles  are  laborers  detailed  to  this  work,  and  if  those 
positions  are  not  granted  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  for  additional 
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laborers  in  their  places.    It  is  necessary  that  these  two  positions  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  they  drive? 

Mr.  Eegar.  They  run  automobiles  between  the  different  buildings 
in  the  city  and  the  Post  Office  Building.  Their  duty  would  call  them 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other  departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  you  gentlemen  do  not  deliver  mail 
or  gather  mail  from  the  other  governmental  departments  here,  but 
they  carry  their  own  mail. 

Mr.  Eegar.  They  carry  their  own  mail. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  they  manage  the  outgoing  mail  ?  Does  it  pass 
through  the  post  office  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Eegar.  It  passes  through  the  post  office ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Post  Office  Department  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  gathering  of  that  mail  and  carrying  it  to  the  station  s 

Mr.  Eegar.  The  city  post  office  collects  any  mail  that  is  deposited 
in  receptacles  for  mail  placed  in  the  departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  instance,  take  the  Treasury  Department.  Do  they 
carry  their  own  mail  to  the  post  office? 

Mr.  Eegar.  They  carry  their  own  mail  to  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  carry  their  own  mail  from  the  post  office  $ 

Mr.  Eegar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  Post  Office  Department  ever  made  any  esti- 
mate of  the  difference  in  cost  to  the  Government,  or  a  comparative 
table  showing  whether  it  would  cost  more  or  less  with  that  kind 
of  arrangement  than  it  would  cost  if  the  Post  Office  Department 
performed  the  service  itself? 

Mr.  Eegar.  There  never  has  been  any  estimate  showing  the  com- 
parative costs  of  these  arrangements.  The  principal  reasons  are, 
of  course,  that  the  other  departments,  by  maintaining  their  own  serv- 
ice to  and  from  the  city  post  office,  are  able  to  run  their  wagons 
or  automobiles  on  their  own  schedules,  to  suit  their  own  conven- 
iences. If  the  postal  service  hauled  this  mail  to  and  from  thfe  va- 
rious departments,  it  would  have  to  be  on  a  schedule  fixed  by  the 
Postal  Service,  which  would  probably  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  of 
the  other  departments,  as  each  one  of  them  wants  their  own  sched- 
ule and  their  own  convenience  in  handling  their  mail.  Another 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  it  places  the  expense  upon  each  depart- 
ment, where  it  properly  belongs,  in  as  much  as  the  mail  is  all  pen- 
alty mail  and  no  postage  is  paid  on  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is 
quite  a  lot  of  duplication  in  that  work  that  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  handled  by  the  Washington  city  post  office* 

Mr.  Wason.  They  do  not  handle  mail  for  the  departments? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  Washington  city  post  office  does  not  deliver 
mail  to  any  executive  department,  nor  does  it  collect  bulk  mail 
from  any  of  the  departments.  Of  course,  they  collect  mail  that  is 
deposited  in  letter  boxes  in  the  departments. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  The  departments  carry  their  own  mail  to  the 
post  office,  and  you  put  it  on  the  trains,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Eegar.  Yes,  sir;  after  it  is  received  at  the  post  office  it  is 
in  our  custody. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  Post  Office  Dcr 
partment  could  handle  that  mail  with  quite  a  saving  to  the  depart«M 
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ment  instead  of   having  10  services  maintained  by  the  10  depart- 
ments ? 

ifr.  Eeoar.  This  inquiry  conld  not  be  answered  unless  an  exten- 
sive survey  was  made  of  the  situation,  with  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  mail  going  to  aftd  from  the  department  and  figured  out  on 
the  soliedules  and  trips  and  hours  of  service  which  it  would  be  nec- 
essary' to  maintain.  Unless  such  an  investigation  and  survey  were 
made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  any  reliable  infonnation  in 
answer  to  this  question. 

Laborers. 

(See  page  1300.) 

Mr.  W<x)i>.  You  are  asking  78  instead  of  76  laborers.  Why  do  you 
need  two  additional  laborers? 

Mr.  Reoar.  One  is  in  lieu  of  a  female  laborer  at  $480,  who  is 
dmpijed,  and  one  is  in  lieu  of  an  assistant  messenger  dropped  in  the 
Tliird  Assistant  Postmaster  General's  bureau,  and  who  was  detailed 
there  by  the  chief  clerk's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  dropping  one  at  $480.  Your  increase 
under  this  item  is  the  difference  between  your  current  appropriation 
of  $h659,140  and  vour  estimate  of  $1,731,920,  amojimting  to  about 
$72,000. 

Percentage  of  Increase  in  Positions  and  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  positions  is 
between  2  and  3  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  money  is  4  per  cent,  which 
i«  a  very  small  increase  considering  the  increased  amount  of  work. 
Xow.  I  mav  say  that  these  estimates  have  been  gone  over  very  care- 
fully and  they  have  been  cut  right  down  to  the  bone.  I  suppose  you 
irentlenien  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
that  lie  wf)uld  not  ask  for  any  positions  that  he  would  not  need.  I 
have  lia<l  sufficient  experience  with  the  Postmaster  General  to  know 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Every  one  of  the  departments  tells  us  that,  and  yet 
fvery  one  of  them  is  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  force.  I  do  not 
bow.  hut  T  suppose  tlie  war  business  has  demoralized  Government 
iTianagenient. 

Mr.  Re<;ar.  May  I  just  again  call  your  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  we 
an*  asking  for  an  increase  in  tlie  number  of  positions  of  only  about 
:'  ]^v  cent  ? 

Vacancies. 

Mr.  Wool).  I  appreciate  that.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  there 
3r»'  no  vacancies  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Howell.  Not  in  the  mechanical  forces. 

Mr.  WcMii).  How  about  the  clerical  force  ? 

Mr.  Reoar.  Of  course,  in  the  clerical  force  there  are  people  going 
'''It  continually,  and  there  is  an  interval  of.  perhaps,  a  week  or  two 
•^f^k-  before  the  vacancies  are  filled,  but.  generally  speaking,  every 
racancy  is  filled.  There  may  be  an  interval  of,  say,  a  week  between 
tl^time  a  person  resigns  and  the  time  the  new  appointee  enters  upon 
his  duties. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  have  no  permanent  vacancies  or  long-continiie( 
vacancies  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  change  under  the  office  oj 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Your  current  appropriatior 
and  your  estimate  are  the  same  in  amount. 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  change  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  aheady  asked  for  some  additional  help  in  the 
office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  (Jeneral? 

Mr.  Regar.  In  that  item  we  are  asking  for  the  same  number  o\ 
officials  at  the  same  salaiies. 

0 

Readjustment  Salary  of  Clerks — Promotions — Demotions. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  you  are  again  asking  for  this  provision: 

In  making  n'tuljustnienls  hereunder,  the  salary  of  any  clerk  in  any  clasi 
may  be  tixed  by  the  Postmaster  (leneral  at  .$1()0  below  the  salary  fixed  b; 
law  for  such  class,  and  the  unused  portion  of  that  salary  shall  be  use< 
to  increase  the  salary  of  any  clerk  in  any  class  entitled  thereto  by  not  les 
than  $100  above  the  salary  tixed  by  law  for  such  class. 

Have  you  been  practicing  that  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Regar.  Qjiite  considerably,  and  we  would  be  terribly  erabar 
rassed  if  that  provision  should  not  be  continued. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wiat  are  you  doing  under  that? 

Mr.  Regar.  We  have  worked  under  that  provision  to  the  exten 
that  we  have  278  clerks  receiving  salaries  between  gi'ades.  I  mad 
out  this  statement  last  week,  and  there  are  273  of  such  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  273  employees  i*eceivinj 
mom  than  the  statutory  salary,  which  increase  is  being  paid  to  ther 
by  those  who  are  receiving  less  than  the  statutory  salaries? 

Mr.  Regar.  No.  sir;  I  mean  that  we  have  273  employees,  includini 
the  ones  whose  salaries  have  been  reduced  $100  and  the  ones  whos 
halaries  have  been  increased  $100.  However,  I  want  to  say  righ 
here  that  we  are  not  actually  reducing  the  clerks,  but  we  are  reducing 
the  vacancies.  For  instance,  a  vacancv  occurs  in  a  $1,400  positioi 
and  we  find  that  accordinir  to  our  efficiencv  ratings  two  people  wh 
are  drawing  $1,200  have  about  the  same  efficiency  rating  and  shoul 
be  promoted  at  the  same  time.  Now,  we  reduce  that  $1,400  vacanc 
to  $1,300,  and  promote  one  of  the  $1,200  clerks  into  a  $1,300  plaa 
making  him  a  clerk  of  class  2.  while  the  other  $100  is  added  to  th 
salary  of  the  other  clerk  receiving  $1,200,  but  retaining  him  ii 
class  1.    The  result  is  that  they  ai*e  both  promoted  to  $1,300. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  about  270  such  employees? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir;  or,  to  be  exact,  273. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  seem  to  be  an  incentive  for  mor^  efficien 
work  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  reason  that  we  are  able  by  reason  o 
that  provision  to  make  two  promotions  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  are  also  enabled  by  that  to  make  promo 
tions  to  other  classes,  and  also  demotions. 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir:  but  we  are  very  careful  in  making  appoint 
ments.  Of  coui-se,  our  appointees  come  in  for  a  probationary  period 
and  if  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standard,  we  do  not  keep  them 
As  I  have  said,  however,  before  we  appoint  them  we  make  a  carefu 
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tudy  of  their  Civil  Service  records,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
lave  to  turn  back  a  probationary  appointee.  If  we  appoint  a  person, 
e  generally  kt^p  him,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  demote 
im. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  want  a  clerk  in  Class  2,  and  that  clerk 
t-ertifieil  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission :  Now,  under  the  law  he 
entitled  to  receive  so  much  money  per  month  according  to  his 
ass,  but  by  reason  of  this  arbitrary  action,  you  do  not  give  him  that 
iich  by  $100.    Does  he  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  with 
►u  to  accept  less  than  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  law? 
Mr.   Reoar.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  ask  for  certifications  of 
igibles  at  salaries  less  than  what  we  have.    For  instance,  if  we  have 
si.4tK>  vacancv,  and  we  desire  to  reduce  that  vacancy  by  $100,  we 
k  for  the  certification  of  eligibles  at  $1,300  and  not  $1,400. 
Mr.  Wood.  Then,  upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  you  do  not  reduce  a 
in  when  he  commences? 
Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McAxDREws.  They  do  this  once  in  a  while:  If  a  earner  breaks 
e  rules  and  charges  are  preferred  against  him,  and  he  is  recom- 
t^n<ied  for  dismissal  by  the  Postmaster  General,  they  sometimes  give 
k*  carrier  another  chance  and  reduce  his  salary  by  $100  or  some- 
iies  $200.  He  is  then  put  on  probation  to  see  how  he  gets  along, 
1(1  after  a  trial  of  six  months  or  a  year,  if  he  gives  up  his  bad 
ibits,  he  is  reinstated. 

Mr.  Regar.  You  are  referring  to  clerks  in  city  post  office  and  not 
the  departmental  service. 
Mr.  McAn DREWS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  make  many  demotions  in  your  service? 
Mr.  Regar.  Real  demotions? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regar.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  no  demotions  in  two  yeai^.  As 
have  >aid.  we  are  very  careful  in  our  selection  of  employees,  and 
!(lt»r  this  efficiency  system  they  know  that  promotions  come  in  the 
«ler  of  merit.  The  result  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  inefficient  em- 
ovees. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  to  have  135  positions  out  of  the  270  you  have 
ferred  to  in  which  you  exercised  the  discretion  of  paying  $100 
i.s.  in  order  to  make  up  the  $100  increase  in  the  remaining  135  posi- 
ms. 

.Mr.  Re<;ar.  We  have  25  clerks  receiving  $i'k900,  47  receivii\g  $1,700. 

meiving  $1,500,  80  receiving  $1,300,  and  3^  receiving  $1,100.     As 

lave   -aid,  we  do  not  reduce  tlie  clerk  liiniseV,  but  we  reduce  the 

ancv.     For  instance,  if  a  $1,600  clerk  resigilyS  and  we  have  two 

»ple  at  5>1,400  whose  efficiency  ratings  show  thrnr  fliey  are  on  an 

lal  l>a.^is  and  should  be  promoted  at  the  same  time,  we  reduce  that 

ancv  resulting  from  the  resignation  of  the  $1,600  clerk  to  $1,500, 

I  promote  a  $1,400  clerk  to  $1,500,  and  give  the  other  $1,400  clerk 

M»  additional,  that  amount  being  cut  off  from  the  $1,600  vacancy. 

VIr.  Wood.  In  giving  that  second  $100  increase,  do  you  promote 

it  clerk  to  another  class? 

^Ir.  REr;AR.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  going  back  to  clerkships  of 
Ks  1,  one  of  the  clerks  would  receive  $1,300  and  be  in  cleass  2, 
lie  the  other. clerk  would  receive  $1,300  and  remain  in  class  1. 
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That  is  the  only  way  you  can  work  it  under  the  appropriation. 
However,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  standing  wliether  a 
clerk  is  of  class  1  or  of  class  2. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  simply  wanted  to  understand  the  operation  of  it. 

Mr.  Regar.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  provision  will  be  continued^ 
because  if  you  do  not  continue  it  we  will  have  to  reduce  135  clerks. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  any  of  the  clerks 
that  have  been  affected  by  this  provision?  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
somebody  who  may  be  growling,  but  I  mean  any  real  complaint. 

Mr.  Regar.  There  has  been  no  real  complaint.  Of  coui'se,  we 
have  the  growlers  with  us  just  as  we  have  the  poor  with  us,  but  we 
have  not  had  any  real  complaint.  After  the  matter  is  explained  to 
the  clerk,  and  he  understands  that,  while  he  is  being  promoted  $100 
instead  of  $200,  he  is  getting  the  $100  increase  now,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  $200,  he  is  satisfied.  In  the  case  of  a  class  1  clerk,  w  hile  he 
might  be  eligible  to  promotion  to  $1,300,  he  might  not  be  eligible 
to  promotion  to  $1,400.  Then  as  his  efficiency  increased  he  would 
get  an  additional  $100,  or  $1,400  at  the  time  when  he  would  without 
this  provision  be  eligible  for  promotion  from  $1,200  to  $1,400.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  that  $1,300. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  is  a  matter  with  which  you  have  to  deal  as  the 
appointment  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  273  clerks  that  you  have  referred  to  fe^l  that  in 
dealing  with  this  provision  you  have  acted  fairly  and  justly  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  I  would  say  that  out  of  the  273  I  do  not  believe  that 
more  than  three  have  been  dissatisfied,  and  maybe  not  that  many. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  first  group  of  25  promotions  to  $1,900.  It 
appears  upon  the  face  of  it  that  without  this  provision  those  people 
in  class  4  could  not  have  ben  promoted  to  $1,900.  It  is  obvious  that 
those  25  have  the  advantage  oi  a  $100  promotion  that  they  could  not 
have  received  without  this  provision. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  committee  can  see  your  argument  and  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it,  but  my  inquiry  was  directed  to  the  other  side 
of  it  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  apprehend  that  you 
would  know  whether  the  273  employees  who  have  been  affected  by 
this  provision  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Regar.  They  are  satisfied  absolutely.  It  appears  on  the  face 
of  it  that  they  might  receive  the  $100  promotion  under  tliis  provision, 
whereas  they  could  not  receive  the  $200  promotion  if  they  had  not 
been  eligible  for  it.  They  might  be  eligible  for  $100  promotion  but 
not  for  a  $200  promotion. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  reasoning  is  sound,  but  as  Grover  Cleveland 
said,  It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition  that  we  are  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  far  as  the  clerical  forces  in  these  items  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  change  in  the  office  of  the  first  assistant,  in  the 
office  of  the  second  assistant,  nor  in  the  office  of  the  third  assistant. 

Mr.  Regar.  Nor  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.    That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  difference  between  the  appropriation  for  1920 
and  your  estimates  for  1921  is  made  up  by  these  additional  places 
that  you  are  asking  for  and  these  increasesin  salary  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  That  is  correct. 
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attorneys. 

(See  pages  1283,  1288.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  "  Contingent  expenses,"  you  are  asking  for  an 
increase  of  $5,000— frona  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  Regar.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assistant  chief  clerk  will  handle 
that,  please;  but  may  I  ask  just  one  question  before  you  proceed 
with  that,  in  connection  with  the  estimate  coAering  the  additional 
force  in  the  solicitor's  office,  may  I  be  permitted  to  insert  a  few  re- 
marks in  the  record  which  I  did  not  read? 

<The  matter  is  as  follows:) 

The  estimate  of  the  appropriation  necessary  for  the  office  of  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  calls  for  two  additional  attorneyships,  one  at 
$1500  and  one  at  $3,500.  It  also  calls  for  two  attorneyships  at  $3,ri00  in  lieu 
of  two  assistant  attorneyships  at  $2,000. 

Th««e  increases  in  the  salaries  of  the  attorneys  are  made  absolutely  neces- 
■tiy  unless  the  department  is  to  lose  the  services  of  efficient  and  experienced 
Itwyera,  trained  in  the  Postal  Service,  who  can  not  be  replaced.  These  men 
tn*  continuously  in  receipt  of  offers  of  higher  compensation  elsewhere,  as  they 
Ittivfk  been  for  several  years  past.  They  have  remained  at  their  duties,  and 
under  their  very  much  preater  additional  duties,  during  the  war  period  solely 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  desire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  place  where 
tbey  could  he  of  the  most  value  to  the  Government.  But  this  obligation  no 
loneer  r€*sts  upon  them,  and  since  the  armistice  was  signed  several  have  already 
y1elde«l  to.  the  demands  of  necessity  and  have  left  the  service  because  of 
Inadequate  compensation  and  the  offer  of  higher  incomes  in  commercial  life, 
tnd  in  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

It  would  be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  who  have 
ivmaincHl  in  the  office  should  economic  conditions  also  force  them  to  sever  their 
rriations  with  the  department,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  with 
HRciency  the  legal  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department  unless  some  adequate 
provision  Is  made  for  higher  compensation  for  the  attorneys.  Their  experience 
in  thf  Postal  S«*rvice  and  in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  of  inestimable  value 
In  their  i»resent  positions.  All  except  one  are  civil-service  men  who  have  come 
up  throuL'h  the  ranks.  New  appoint(^es.  if  they  could  be  had  at  the  existing 
rat«^  of  ^-onifK^nsation.  could  not  efficiently  do  the  work ;  even  if  they  had  the 
ImM<*  qualifications,  it  would  take  several  years  of  training  before  they  could 
tttjnire  th**  necessary  degree  of  efficiency.  But  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  new 
ipr«^inte<»s  with  anything  like  the  necessary  qualifications  at  the  salaries  now 
rai<L  Men  of  equal  ability  and  experience  receive  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  more 
l*r  nr^niim  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service,  and  even  more  in 
«T«Dinerr-inI  lines,  and  there  is  no  hope  longer  to  retain  the  services  of  these 
♦mployei^  at  the  i>resent  rate  of  compensation.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
inz  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  a  post-office  inspector  who  recently  made  a 
zf'Tieral  investigation  of  the  department: 

-Thi**  division    (ofiice  of  solicitor)   has  been  hard  beset  by  war  conditions, 

M  only  iKH-ause  of  the  great  volume  of  additional  and  important  work  coming 

f»  it,  but   bfrK'ausc*  of  a  depleted  force  as  well.     Some  of  the  experienced  em- 

Im.\,.*-s  have  left    the  service,  either  for  military  duty  or  because  of  the  fact 

thiit  their   pr<»frssional  services  would  give  them  more  income  in  commercial 

fin^ik  i.r   In   other  departments  of  the  Government  service.     Others  have  had 

»t»p«irt unity  to  similarly  better  themselves,  but  through  a  spirit  of  loyalty  they 

haw  not    .*iei»n  tit  to  abandon  their  work  while  the  counry  was  at  war,  while 

1^  tmrisfer  of  some  to  other  departments  has  been  disapproved.     Now  that 

th^  tfMintrj's  needs  have  l)een  well  served,  many  of  the  professional  employees 

tiQ'ST  fpfd  that  it  is  their  prerogative  and  duty  to  better  their  income  whenever 

I  snita!>le  opi>ortunity  pres<»nts  itself.     The  work  has  been  well  disposed  of 

•terinc  the  past  few  years  under  difficult  conditions.     I  feel  that  in  order  to 

iiiSQrt'  a   \vhc»lesome  condition  and  an  efficient  disposition  of  the  work  it  will 

!<^  nei-es.sary  to  maintain  a  stabilized  force,  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish 

thin  «rid  ar'tion  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  securing  a  substantial  increase 

la 'h*-  <:Haries  of  the  professional  forre.     There  can  be  little  hope  of  retaining 

pwl  men  on  the  present  salary  basis." 
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There  has  been  a  steady  increase  In  the  general  work  coming  before  the 
solicitor's  office  and  the  present  indications  are  that  the  fraud  work  will  soon 
double  in  volume.  Information  received  from  many  sources  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  great  Increase  In  the  number  of  fraudulent  enterprises  In  the 
promotion  of  which  the  mails  are  being  used.  Urgent  demands  are  being  con- 
stantly received  from  business  associations  and  others  that  the  work  along 
this  line  be  extended  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 

At  the  present  time  several  attorneys  engaged  on  legal  work  are  occupying 
clerical  positions  and  higher  remuneration  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  these  and  other  attorneys  who  hold  statutory  legal  positions. 

In  this  coi  nection  attention  is  called  to  the  attached  corresi)ondence  between 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney  General  relative  to  an  increase  in  the 
salary  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  from  $.5,000  to  $7,500, 
which  shows  that  the  Postmaster  General  has  recommended  the  increase,  but 
that  it  did  i  ot  go  into  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  .Justice  on  aectmnt  of 
a  general  request  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  no  statutory  salaries  be 
submitted  in  the  estimates  i)ending  the  report  of  the  .Joint  Commission  on  the 
Kec^-lassilication  of  Salaries,  although  such  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  solicitor 
has  appeareil  in  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  years  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Postmaster  General,  who  made  a 
similar  request  this  year,  and  now  urges  that  this  increase  be  made. 


August  26,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  Mitchell  I*almkr, 

A  t  torney  Genera  I. 

My  Dear  ^Ir.  Palmer:  In  making  your  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
I  earnestly  urge  that  you  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  solicitor 
for  this  department  from  $5,000  to  $7,500,  which  is  the  salary  now  being  paid  to 
the  several  Assistant  Attorneys  General  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  have 
reconmiendeil  such  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  this  officer  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  in  1915,  1916.  and  1917, 
and  I  understand  the  increase  has  been  included  in  the  estimates  of  your  de- 
partment in  pursuance  of  my  recommendation.  I  invite  your  attention  par* 
tlcularly  to  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  dated  October  13,  1915,  cart)Oii 
copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto,  recommending  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
this  officer  to  $7,200,  whl(rli  was  the  salary  then  paid  to  the  Assistant  Attorneys 
General  of  your  department  (the  compensation  having  since  been  increased 
to  $7,500).  In  this  letter  the  importance  of  this  position  is  described  at  length 
and  the  reasons  for  the  recommendation  set  forth  in  detail.  Since  those  recom- 
mendations were  made  the  duties  of  the  solicitor  have  been  further  enlarged, 
^uul  I  feel  that  the  salary  of  the  office  should  be  conmiensurate  with  the 
service  required. 

Respectfully, 

jPostmaater  General, 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  September  3,  1919, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  conclusion  having  been  reached  thai 
no  increases  in  statutory  salaries  will  be  submitted  in  the  estimates  for  the 
tiscal  year  1921  for  the  reason  that  this  subject  is  expected  to  be  fully  covered 
by  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Reda.ssification  of  Salaries,  it  ifl 
reciuested  that  in  submitting  estimates  for  such  salaries  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  statutory  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  be  followed. 

The  Book  of  Estimates  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Increases  In  sudft 
salaries  are  not  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  various  departmenta 
and  independent  establishments  because  the  matter  is  under  consideration  by 
the  above-mei  tioned  commission,  and  will  request  that  the  appropriations  for 
these  salaries  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  such  recommendations  of  the 
commission  as  receive  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Carter  Glass,  Secretary. 
11  (u.  A.  Mitcheli.  Palmer, 

Attorney  General. 
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Office  of  thk  Attornky  (iEnkkal, 

Washinf/ton,  I).  C,  September  //,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  S.  BrRi^:>«)N. 

PtfMt master  (irneraL  Washbiffton,  D.  C. 

I>e.\R  Mr,  BuRLi-isoN :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  2(ith  ultimo  requesting:  that  I 
InHiide  in  my  forthn>ininjr  estinuite  for  the  next  tiscal  year  a  reconunendation 
tor  an  InoreoHe  in  the  salary-  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
fktim  $.1.<MN^  to  $7,500  per  annum. 

I  luive  inirefnlly  noteil  the  grounds  stated  by  you  for  the  proposed  increase, 
tet  repret  that  I  can  not  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason  that  the 
S*«Terary  of  tlie  Tretisury  has  asked  that  no  salary  increases  he  included  in 
the  i^fiintites. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

A.  Mitchell  I'almer,  Attomejf  General. 


October  13,  1915. 

I^EVR  Mk.  (;Rh:<joRY:  I  wish  to  recommend  for  ycmr  consideration  the  <le- 
rtnil»ility  of  incrwisinjr  the  compensjitlon  of  the  Soli(!itor  for  the  Post  Office 
iH-frtrtnieiit  from  .$.").0<K>  per  annum  to  $7,200  per  annum.  The  i>osition  is  one 
•»f  Tlie  most,  if  not  the  m<»st,  important  of  the  departmental  solicitors,  the 
v.»luiiie  <»f  woriv  of  the  othce  rendering;  the  duties  very  arduous  and  the  serious 
ivsf>onsil»ility  attacheil  to  the  |>ositi(  n  lieing  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
•«»li«-ir«»r  is  re<inired.  anions  otlier  thinj^s,  to  render  yearly  over  100  written  legal 
«iptni«»ns  iiiKUi  various  (luestions  of  law;  some  6,000  formal  ruliuKs  upon  Icccnl 
•lu»-sTioiis  <M»m-erninj^  the  admissibjlity  of  matter  to  the  mails  and  the  construc- 
tlim  of  tlie  iN>stal  laws:  some  1,500  opinions  as  to  the  lej^al  acceptability  of 
tvmiis  tendere<l  as  i^ostal-savinjrs  security ;  to  handle  all  cases  Involving  the 
ii^wancv  of  fraud  orders  und(»r  sections  3029  and  4041  of  the  Kovised  Statutes 
aim!  tf»  preside  at  all  fraud-order  hearinjrs,  makinp:  findings  of  fact  upon  the  evi- 
•im«^  subTnitte«l  pro  and  con  in  the  cases,  and  submitting  such  cases  to  me  for 
flsal  a<*fioii.  Besides  the  foregoing  the  solicitor  is  constantly  consulted  upon 
tbe  many  leiral  questions  whicli  daily  arise  in  the  department  and  his  services 
an-  nls4>  c;ille<I  for  upon  many  purely  administrative  matters.  The  resumption 
"f  rt;»'  fr.-iud-onler  work  under  this  administration,  together  with  the  assign- 
n-eiit  to  tlie  soiiritor  of  the  duty  of  passing  upon  the  legal  acceptability  of  all 
^■•nds  *?nl»initte<l  by  the  banks  as  security  for  postal-savings  deposits  and  of 
{«<^ini:  iiiHin  the  validity  of  claims  of  certain  postal  employees  for  leave  of 
at^<en<f  on  ac<*ount  of  injuries  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty  and  claims  for 
iiMi«*nmiry  on  juM-ount  of  death  from  injuries  sustained  while  on  duty  (act  (»f  Mar. 
K.  ir*14».  nnd  certain  oth»»r  nxMlifications  in  the  regulations,  have  more  than 
<|.'IiI.Uh1  Tfie  work  of  the  solicitcu-'s  office  during  the  last  few  years. 

Wt.en  tliH  title  r)f  the  Assistant  Attorney  (Jeneral  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
njHjt  was  ebang(Ml  by  the  act  of  July  16,  1914,  to  Solicitor  for  the  P(»st  Office 
l-j-iuirrnu'iit.  and  the  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General  In  the  Depart- 
XtMit  ''f  Justice  were  raised  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  per  annum,  as  I  recall  It,  the 
■'Ki  Attorney  General  statefl  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  made  no  recom- 
BiH^idatioii  as  to  changes  in  the  salaries  of  the  law  officers  of  other  depart- 
Cjf-nrs,  .sM-mie  of  whom  were  carried  upcm  the  rolls  of  his  department,  for  the 
^a5i«»n  that  he  thought  the  heads  of  the  resp(»ctive  departments  were  in  a 
hKfer  fM»sition  to  judge  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  departmental  solicitors 
than  he.  I  should  most  certainly  make  this  recommendation  to  Congress,  along 
tith  the  similar  recommendations  I  am  now  making  for  the  same  Increase  of 
^h**  salari<»s  of  the  four  Assistant  Postmasters  General,  were  the  Solicitor  for 
^  pi»st  <^>ffice  r>epartment  carried  cm  the  rolls  of  this  department,  but  in- 
wnoch  as  he  is  paid  from  th(»  Department  of  Justice  appropriation  I  earnestly 
*r»»!uineiHl  that  you  ask  for  the  Increase  of  his  salary  from  .$5,0<X)  per  annum 
U>  I7j2«ii»  i>er  annum  In  the  forthcoming  estimates  which  you  will  submit  to 
0"nzress. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

A.  S.  lU'KLEsoN,  Poxtmaster  General. 

H«Hi.  T.  W.  Grecory, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 
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Contingent  Expenses — Increased  Cost  of  Envelopes. 

You  are  asking  for  an  increase  under  contingent  expenses  of 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  appropriation  for  1919  was  $25,000,  but  it  wag 
necessary  for  the  department  to  obtain  a  deficiency  appropriatioA 
amounting  to  $6,934.57  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  envelopes. 
Therefore,  the  department's  expenditure  in  1919  for  stationery  wa$ 
$81,271.99,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $662.68.  The  appro- 
priation  for  1920  is  $25,000  and  the  estimate  for  1921  is  $30,000,  an 
increase  of  $5,000.  This  increase  is  asked  for  in  order  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  envelopes.  The  increased  cost  of  envelopes  for  the 
fiscal  years  1919  and  1920  over  the  fiscal  yeai*  1918  amounts  to  90 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  envelopes  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Approximately  5,000,000,  and  if  Congress  should 
not  allow  this  $5,000  increase,  instead  of  being  able  to  purchase  this 
number,  our  normal  requirement,  the  department  will  only  be  able 
to  secure  approximately  3,200,000  envelopes.  For  vour  informa- 
tion I  would  state  that  $25,000  has  been  the  amount  ot  the  stationery 
appropriation,  with  a  couple  of  exceptions,  since  1910. 

FUEL   AND   repairs   TO    HEATING,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  repairs  to  heating,  lighting,  ice,  and 
power  plant,  including  repairs  to  elevators,  purchase  and  exchange 
of  tools  and  electrical  supplies,  and  removal  of  ashes,  your  esti- 
mate for  1921  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  1920. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  expended  in  1919  $54,767.51.  Have  you  any 
unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  an  unexpended  balance  of  $232.49. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  portion  of  your  appropriation  for  1920  of  $60,- 
000  have  you  expended  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  To  December  1  we  had  expended  $23,297.43,  but 
that  of  course  does  not  include  our  November  coal  bills. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  by  careful  handling. you  will  be  able  to  get 
through  without  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  By  careful  handling  the  department  expects  to  get 
through  with  this  $60,000.  This  appropriation  is  used  to  maintain  ^ 
the  department's  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant;  20  elevators  ; 
located  in  the  three  department  buildings ;  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  ' 
for  the  main  building,  mail  equipment  shops  building  and  stabhi,  ;' 
and  for  the  purchase  of  electrical  supplies,  including  lamps,  etci^ 
for  the  three  department  buildings.    Incidentally  I  would  state  that  t 

the  boilers  and  elevators  in  the  main  building  are  20  years  olA' 

y 

telegraphino.  ^ 

Mr.  AVooD.  You  are  asking  for  $6,000  instead  of  $5,000  for  tele-^' 
gi-aphing,  an  increase  of  $1,000.  5 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  due,  gentlemen,  to  the  increased  cost  of  ■ 
telegrams,  which  amounts  to  20  per  cent.  '^ 
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Mr.  AVooD.  That  was  the  increased  cost  by  order  of  Mr.  Burleson. 
Since  these  companies  have  gone  back  into  the  hands  of  their  orig- 
inal operators,  does  that  increased  price  still  maintain? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes ;  it  still  maintains  with  the  Western  Union  and 
ihe  Postal  both,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  purchase  $5,000  worth  of  telegraphing,  like  we  did  last 
yean  it  will  take  $6,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  everybody  connected 
with  the  Government  here  to  send  more  telegrams  than  seems  essen- 
tial. It  seems  to  me  they  think  that  because  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing for  them  that  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  handle  matters  by  tele- 
grams than  by  letters.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  your  depart- 
ment, but  in  some  of  the  departments  they  send  a  telegram  as  long 
a<  a  letter.  What  is  the  prmcipal  occasion  for  telegraphing  in  the 
Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  HowTiiLL.  It  is  usually  about  some  emergency  matter.  We  get 
out  instructions  periodically  to  postmasters  both  in  our  daily  bulletin 
and  in  our  supplement  to  thfe  Official  Postal  Guide  relative  to  the  use 
of  the  telegram.    They  only  telegraph  the  department  in  an  emer- 

Ency*  and  when  other  means  of  communication  would  result  in  em- 
rrassment  to  the  service,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  fire  or  robbery, 
or  for  additional  credits  to  pay  withdrawals  by  postal  savings  de- 
po?itors;  for  allowances  to  meet  emergency  conditions.  We  scruti- 
nize these  telegrams  very  closely ;  in  fact,  every  telegram  sent  out  by 
the  department  proper  is  reviewed  by  the  chief  clerk,  and  all  un- 
necessarv  words  are  eliminated. 

Painting. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  painting  you  are  asking  for  $2,000.  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Mr.  IIowKLL.  The  same  as  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  repair  painting? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  painting  for  the  thi^ee 
departmental  building.  We  also  buy  all  the  paint  brushes  and 
[mints  that  are  used  m  painting  these  three  buildings  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  you  keeping  those  buildings  up  on  the  same 
imount  of  money  that  you  expended  several  years  ago? 

Mr.  HcjwELL.  We  contemplated  asking  for  a  larger  appropriation 
I  for  painting  l)ecause  the  interior  court  of  the  main  Post  Office  Build- 
i  ing  nee<ls  to  be  painted,  but  the  cost  of  painting  is  very  high  now 
I  (the  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $12,000),  so  we  thought  we  could 
I  pet  by  for  another  year  when  things  probably  will  be  a  little  more 
reasonable.  We  propose  to  paint  during  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
new  City  Post  Office  Building,  which  is  now  five  years  old,  and  is  in 
Deeii  of  painting.    We  propose  to  do  this  work  with  our  own  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  going  to  paint  the  stone  in  the  new  Post 
Office  Building? 

Mr.  HowEix.  No,  sir;  just  the  interior  part. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  this  appropriation  of  $2,000  been  spent  for  con- 
tact painting? 
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Mr.  Howell.  For  the  last  several  years  it  has  not  been,  because 
we  have  been  able  to  do  most  of  our  painting  oui^selves,  but  whenever 
we  do  get  a  job  that  our  painter  can  not  handle,  of  course,  we  adver- 
tise for  bids  and  let  it  out  by  contract. 

Horse-drawn  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  purchase,  exchange,  hire,  and  maintenance  of 
horses  and  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles, and  repair  of  vehicles,  including  motor  trucks  and  harness, 
you  are  asking  for  $4,000  for  1921,  whereas  ygur  appropriation  is 
$3,200,  an  increase  of  $800. 

Mr.  How^ell.  The  appropriation  for  1919  was  $3,200,  and  we  had 
to  come  up  for  a  deficiency  amounting  to  $500.  Therefore  we  ex- 
pended $3,392.43  and  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $307.57.  The 
appropriation  for  1920  is  $3,200.  AVe  have  expended  to  date  $1,- 
929.96,  and  the  estimate  for  1921  is  $4,000,  an  increase  of  $800.  This 
increase  is  to  enable  the  department  to  })urchase  a  new  gasoline 
passenger-carrying  automobile  to  be  used  by  tlie  superintendent  of 
the  building  and  the  various  officials  of  the  department  in  making 
necessary  trips  between  the  three  departmental  buildings  located 
within  the  city.  The  new  city  post-office  building  is  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  main  building,  and  the  equipment  shops  building 
is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  main  building.  In  the  new 
city  post-office  building  there  are  2,200  employees,  and  in  the  main 
post-office  department  about  1,560  employees,  and  in  the  equipment 
shops  285  employees.  At  the  present  time  if  anything  breaks  down 
in  any  of  these  buildings  it  is  necessary  for  the  superintendent  or  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  building  to  take  a  street  car,  and  in 
going  over  to  Fifth  and  W  Streets  they  consume  anywhere  from 
three-quarters'  of  an  hour  to  an  liour. 

Furthermore,  at  the  present  time  tlie  department,  in  order  to  pay 
its  employees  twice  a  month,  has  to  resort  to  the  unbusine^sslike 
method  of  hiring  a  taxicab  twice  a  month  for  its  disbursing  clerk  to 
caiTj'  the  monev  over  to  these  buildings. 

Ml*.  Wood.  How  many  passenger  automobiles  have  you  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  now? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  no  passenger-carrying  automobile.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  a  gigantic  business  institution  which  ex- 
pends over  $400,000,000  annually,  and  yet  at  its  headquarters,  which 
is  located  in  thive  buildinffs,  its  officers  have  to  resort  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  unbusine^sslike  method  of  using  a  sti^eet  car  in  going 
to  and  from  the  three  departmental  buildings,  the  Capitol,  and  the 
various  executive  departments.  If  Congress  should  allow  this  ap- 
propriation, we  would  save  in  the  time  of  officials  of  the  department 
the  cost  of  this  automobile  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  perhaps  misunderstood  you,  but  I  thought  you  said 
you  were  going  to  spend  $800  for  that  purpose,  and  I  notice  in  your 
estimated  expense  an  item  of  $1,400  for  passenger-carrying  motor 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  $800  represents  the  amount  of  the  increase 
.asked  for.  We  propose  to  buy  a  Dodge  car  if  Congress  allows  the* 
increase,  and  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  various  officials  of  the  depart- 
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ment  and  by  the  disbursing  clerk,  thus  eliminating  the  expense  of 
hiring  a  taxicab  twice  a  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  will  this  automobile  cost? 

Mr.  HowKLL.  It  will  cost  somewhere  between  $1,200  and  $1,400. 
It  is  just  a  Doilge  car,  an  ordinary  cheap  car. 

Mr.  W(K>D.  Where  woidd  you  get  the  car — have  it  transferred  from 
the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  would  buy  it  through  regular  channels. 
Through  the  General  Supply  Committee  and  if  the  General  Supply 
Committee  did  not  have  a  car,  then  we  would  buy  it  in  the  open 
uarket.  We  have  two.  small  Ford  trucks  with  which  we  maintain 
a  mail  and  supply  service  between  the  main  building,  new  building, 
and  the  r>th  and  W  Streets  building,  ai;id  of  course  we  do  utilize 
these  a«  much  as  we  can  in  sending  our  mechanics  to  and  from  the 
buildings,  but  whenever  our  officials  have  to  go  to  a  conference  in 
toy  of  the  other  departments,  or  when  the  superintendent  or  as- 
a^ant  superintendent  has  to  make  inspection  of  these  buildings, 
they  have  to  use  a  stivet  wir,  thereby  losmg  a  gieat  amount  of  val- 
uable time. 

RENT  OF  STABLES. 

Mr.  AVooD.  For  rent  of  stables  you  are  asking  $500.  the  same  as 
:  last  year. 

Mr.  Howell,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  horses  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Four  horses. 

Mr.  W(»or).  And  you  have  to  pay  $500  rent  for  a  barn  for  four 
krses? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  us  $40  a  month  and  we  are  for- 
tunate to  get  it  for  that. 

Mr.  W<K)i>.   Is  all  of  this  appropriation  for  stable  rent? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  it  amounts  to  $480,  but  Congress  has  always 
ai^pnipriated  $500. 

LABOK    SAVING   DEVICES. 

Mr.  W<K»i>.  For  iiiistx.»llaneous  items,  including  purchases,  ex- 
f\iiin'^'  mid  repair  of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other  labor- 
Mving  devices,  and  so  forth,  you  are  asking  for  1921  $45,(X)0,  where- 
^ your  appropriation  for  19*20  was  $35,000,  an  increase  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  HowKix.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement,  gentlemen, 
f^iTering  this  sj)ecial  item,  and  then  answer  any  questions  you  might 
'ike  to  li^k.  The  increase  of  $10,000  is  asked  for  to  enable  the  de- 
|itrtnient  to  j)rovide  a  one-swit<*hboard  semiautomatic  telephone 
^nii-e  in  the  three  department  buildings,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
^jmirs  of  the  three  depai'tment  buildings,  some  of  which  have  been 
li'JstjKMied  owing  to  the  unusual  conditions  that  have  existed  during 
tW  pas-t  .several  yeai*s. 

The  main  Post  Office  Department  building  is  over  20  years  old 
iD«l  is  constantly  in  need  of  repairs.  In  addition,  the  new  city  post- 
Ax  building  is  now  over  5  years  old,  and  on  account  of  the  hard 
^stjee  it  is  and  has  been  subjected  to  will  require  a  large  amount  of 
ftpiir  work  to  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  money  is  available,  in  order 
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to  keep  the  building  in  proper  condition.  The  marble  tiles  in  the 
corridors  of  the  main  building  will  have  to  be  reset  because  they  are 
loose,  and  if  we  permit  them  to  remain  loose  they  will  crack  and 
necessitate  our  buying  new  marble.  The  copper  roof,  valleys,  and 
downspouts  all  need  repairing. 

Increased  Business  of  Washington  City  Post  Office. 

At  the  new  city  post-office  building  the  cement  floors  in  the  sub- 
basement,  basement,  and  first  floor,  which  are  subject  to  very  hard 
usage,  will  have  to  be  repaired,  and  also  th^  roof  of  the  new  city 
post-office  building  is  in  need  of  repairs.  Furthermore,  when  the 
new  city  post-office  building  was  built,  it  was  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  Washington  City  post  office  for  10  years,  but 
already  that  office  has  outgrown  its  quarters  and  is  occupying  space 
originally  intended  for  the  department  proper,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  make  numerous  changes  and  alterations  to  care  for  this 
growth.  The  business  of  the  Washington  City  post  office  has  in- 
creased over  lOQ  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  that  you  have  been  observing  that  the  volume 
for  Washington  City  passing  through  the  post  office  is  on  the  decrease 
now,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Howell.  Of  course  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  gov- 
ernmental part  of  it  has  probably  decreased  slightly,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  insert  a  statement  covering  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  very  slight,  if  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  number  of  the  war  bureaus  and  agencies  have  now 
gone  out  of  business,  which  has  probably  reduced  the  volume  of 
correspondence. 

Mi\  Ho^vELL.  Answering  Mr.  Wood's  question,  "  I  expect  that  you 
have  been  observing  that  the  volume  for  Washington  City  passing 
through  the  post  office  is  on  the  decrease  now,  have  you  not?"  upon 
inquiry  I  find  that  there  was  practically  no  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  mail  passing  through  the  '\^^ashington  City  post  office.  The  con- 
tinued volume  of  mail  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance, as  well  as  the  continued  natural  growth  of  the  work  in  every 
branch  of  the  service  in  Washington,  which  it  is  well  known  has  be^ 
phenomenal  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  not  a  lot  of  mail  that  is  assorted  and  packed 
on  the  trains,  or  in  large  centers,  for  Washington,  or  for  the  large 
departments  and  large  stores  here  that  simply  is  taken  off  the  tram 
and  run  to  the  city  post  office  and  then  delivered?  Of  course,  tech- 
nically it  goes  through  the  post  office,  but  they  have  no  activity  in 
connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  such  mail. 

Street'Car  Tickets. 

Now,  if  I  may  continue  my  statement,  in  line  3,  page  317,  Congress 
restricts  the  department  to  an  expenditure  of  $300  for  street-cai 
tickets.  At  the  time  the  limitation  of  $300  was  made  the  department 
rWas  able  to  purchase  6  street-car  tickets  for  2o  cents  or  a  total  o] 
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7^00.  Three  hundred  dollars  will  now  purchase  only  4,800  tickets 
ml  the  rate  of  4  for  25  cents.  The  limitation  of  $450  asked  for  will 
purchase  7j200,  the  former  number  of  purchased  for  $300,  and  there- 
fore the  depai-tment  urges  that  the  limitation  of  $300  be  raised  to 
i^M).  in  order  that  the  same  amount,  7,200,  may  l^e  obtained. 

Incre.\se  of  Limitation  for  Telephone  Service — Automatic 

Telephone  Service. 

With  refei-ence  to  line  7,  page  317,  in  regard  to  telephone  service, 
tiie  department  asks  that  Congress  raise  the  limitation  of  $6,000  on 
the  amount  which  may  be  expended  for  telephone  service  to  $12,500. 
This  is  to  enable  the  department  to  provide  a  one-switchboard  semi- 
automatic manual  telephone  service  in  the  three  department  build- 
ings. The  advantages  of  the  automatic  system  over  the  manual  sys- 
tem are  many.  It  is  quicker,  more  accurate,  conversations  are  confi- 
dentiaU  and  calls  may  be  made  at  all  times  even  though  an  experi- 
€Dcetl  telephone  operator  may  not  be  on  duty.  It  is  a  decided  pro- 
gressive step  in  telephone  service  that  greatly  facilitates  the  transac- 
tion of  business  between  the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices 
of  the  department. 

I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  comparative  cost  of  the  one- 
switchl^oard  automatic  manual  system  as  compared  with  the  straight 
tvo-switchl)oard  manual  system  formerly  used  by  the  department. 

Statement   showing   the   comparative   cost   of  the   one-switchhoard   automatic 
manual  system  and  the  two-switchboard  straight  manual  system. 


Aclom-itift^^iiiiDmont 

RiT*'lir  mtiniial  e:]iiiprapnt 

l>«r«-<li  -*  inc<*  cilH 

btrr.lpnortraontal  calls. . . 

LoRii  cill^- 

b<t^latk»ns  and  move; 

^thri^-  of  njtf*n\Xor< 

Total  co4 


Automatic 

system, 

l-'switch- 

board. 


$2,  yo«.  80 
6. 5:«.  99 
1.004.00 

900.00 
1,022.00 

174.00 
6,087.92 


Straight 

manual 

system, 

2-svritch- 

board. 


$3,215.99 

1,004.00 

900.00 

1,022.00 

174.00 

11.315.  M 


-,   I 


18.528.71         17,031.83 


Tlif*  <litTfreiu*e  of  .S.^Ofi.SS  in  the  co.*5t  of  the  one-switchbonrd  semiautomatic 
'<T<T«'iii  over  The  two-switrhboard  straight  manual  system  is  more  than  offset 
t>y  t\w  aclvanrajres  to  be  gained  throucrh  the  use  of  the  automatic  service. 

WhiU»  the  cost  of  (>fiuipment  for  tlie  one-switcliboard  semiautomatic  manual 
w"Kt«'iii  is  St;.rj4.SS  more  than  tlie  cost  of  equipuKMit  for  the  two-switchboard 
straisht  manual  .«<ystem,  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  operate  tlie  one-switch- 
Iwfinl  s4-iniautomatic  system  is  J?r).227.92  less  than  the  amount  required  to 
♦l^rute  fhf*  two-switclil)oard  straight  manual  system. 

In  tills  connection,  T  would  say  that  this  one-switcliboard  auto- 
inuiic  manual  sy.stem  has  been  in  the  Post  Office  Department's  three 
r>nildings  on  demonstration  since  September,  1918,  and  we  l\ave  given 
ii  a  very  thorough  trial. 

Mr.  W<>f)D.  Have  you  been  renting  it  during  that  time? 

Mr.  IfowELL.  Xo,  sir;  it  has  been  there  on  demonstration. 

Mr.  Wood.  Without  cost  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  HowELi..  Without  cost  to  the  Government. 

1562.*56— 20— PT  2 4 
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Mr.  Wood.  Who  owns  it? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  Wood.  Perhaps  they  woulcf  like  for  you  to  keep  it  in  there  in- 
definitely on  demonstration. 

Mr.  How^ELU  No ;  it  was  put  in  with  the  understanding  that  whea 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agreed 
on  rates  for  automatic  service,  we  would  take  the  matter  up  with 
Congi'ess  with  a  view  to  getting  permission  to  either  use  the  system 
or  else  put  back  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  to  purchase  it  outright  ? 

Mr.  HowEiJL..  No,  sir;  this  does  not  cover  the  puirhase  of  the  sys- 
tem at  all.  This  merely  covers  the  rental  provided  for  in  a  supple- 
mental contract  to  be  made  by  the  General  Supply  Committee,  and 
although  the  automatic  feature  has  not  yet  been  approved,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  10  days,  be- 
cause it  has  been  submitted,  and  I  understand  informally  from  the 
representative  of  the  department  on  the  General  Supply  Committee 
that  the  committee  has  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  you  made  this  purchase  of  the  switchboard 

Mr.  How^ELL  (interposing).  No;  we  do  not  purchase  it;  we  just 
rent  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  would  this  cover  the 
rental  ? 

Mr.  How^ELL.  This  $12,500  is  just  to  cover  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  1921.  We  expect  to  come  up  here  and  ask 
for  a  deficiency  when  the  supplemental  contract  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cover  this  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  How^  many  telephone  operators,  if  any,  would  this  do 
away  with? 

Mr.  How^ELL.  We  have  been  operating  with  this  system,  of  course, 
for  the  last  fiscal  year ;  in  fact,  a  little  longer  than  that.  By  install- 
ing this  system,  gentlemen,  we  can  operate  it  with  four  operators  and 
one  relief,  whereas  if  we  have  to  throw  this  system  out  now  and  go 
back  to  the  two  switchboard  straight  manual  system  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  use  eight  operators  and  two  reliefs.  We  have  to 
maintain  a  24-hour  service  on  our  switchboard  on  account  of  the 
Washington  City  post  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  mean  just  double  the  number? 

Mr.  How^ELL.  Yes.  I  have  here  a  comparative  statement  which 
will  show  that  the  automatic  features,  of  course,  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  little  more,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has  to 
pay  more  for  salaries  for  the  straight  manual  system.  I  would  like 
to  read  you  the  figures.  On  the  automatic  system,  one  switchboard, 
the  cost  for  salaries  of  operators,  maintaining  a  24:-hour  service,  is 
$6,087.92,  whereas  on  the  straight  manual  system,  two  switchboards, 
it  is  $11,315.84;  so  that  by  adopting  the  one-switc^hboard  semiauto- 
matic system  there  is  a  saving  in  salaries  of  operators  amounting 
to  $5,227.92.  The  one-switchboard  semiautomatic  system,  however, 
will  cost  $896.88  more  per  annum  than  the  straight  manual  two- 
switchboard  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  your  saving  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Howell.  On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  telephone  serv- 
ice, under  the  General  Supply  Committee's  contract,  which  amounts 
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to  'JO  per  cent  for  branch  exchange  telephones,  14  per  cent  increase 
for  mileage,  31  per  cent  increase  on  the  first  300  messages  each 
month,  25  per  cent  increase  for  long-distance  calls,  and  in  addition 
to  the  above  the  department  now  has  to  pay  2  cents  for  each  inter- 
dqMirtmental  call,  $3  for  each  move,  $3.50  for  each  installation,  and 
25  cents  per  annum  for  each  multiple  jack,  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem will  cost  the  Government  $896.88  more  per  annum. 

llr.  Wood.  That  is  net. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  that  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  two 
sy.^tenis,  but,  gentlemen,  that  is  offset  by  the  quickness  and  accuracy 
and  other  advantages  in  the  service  obtainable  under  this  system. 
If  we  do  not  get  it  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for  at  least  five 
additional  employees  in  order  to  operate  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  increase  of  $6,500  and  your  increase  in  the  esti- 
mate for  repairs  to  the  three  departmental  buildings  make  up  very 
Dearly  the  $10,000  additional. 

Adding  Machines  and  Typewriters. 

Mr.  Ho\\TXL.  Yes;  the  balance  is  made  up  in  the  increase  in  the 
item  for  adding  machines  and  typewriters.  The  price  of  adding 
machines  has  gone  up  about  20  per  cent,  and,  of  course,  Congress 
fixes  the  price  of  typewriters. 

Exchange  of  Law  Books. 

In  this  same  item,  gentlemen,  you  will  notice  on  line  9  that  it  pro- 
rides  that  $1,500  may  be  expended  for  law  books.  The  department 
wmestly  urges  that  the  words  "including  their  exchange"  be  added 
after  the  word  "books"  in  order  to  pennit  the  department  to  ex- 
<liari^  l>ooks  that  are  no  longer  required.  The  appropriations  for 
law  b<K)ks  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Treasury  and  for  law  books  for  the  judicial  officers  of  the  Govern- 
meiit  liave  sudi  a  provision. 

Furniture  and  Fh^ing  Cabinets. 

Mr.  W<H)D.  For  furniture  and  filing  cabinets  you  are  asking  for 
.*I<MMM>.  whereas  the  appropriation  for  1920  was  $7,000,  an  increase 

Mr.  HowEix.  Tho  appropriation  for  1019  was  $7,000.  and  it  was 
ne'  essary  for  the  department  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  deficiency  of 
Sc^.iUHK  We  therefore  expended  $9,897.31  and  had  an  unexpended 
Mixui'i^  of  $102.69.  The  appropriation  for  1920  is  $7,000  and  the 
^tiniate  for  1921  is  $10,000.  an  increase  of  $3,000.  If  you  gentle- 
ni«-n  will  notice,  since  1915,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  department 
Ut  rome  to  Congress  three  times  for  deficiencies  on  account  of  this 
tpprf>priation.  The  increase  of  $3,000  is  asked  for  in  order  to  enable 
th**  department  to  secure  needed  additional  filing  furniture,  and  to 
<*f>v#»r  the  general  increase  in  prices.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  (Jill  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
furniture  purchased  under  the  general  supply  schedule  for  1920  as 
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compared  with  the  price  of  furniture  for  1916  ranges  from  25  to  110 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  there  are  large  quantities  of  furniture  coining  to 
the  General  Supply  Committee,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  where  we  have  to  purchase  all  our  furniture 
now  if  they  have  the  kind  we  requisition.  We  have  to  purchase  all 
our  supplies,  in  fact,  through  the  General  Supply  Committee. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  you  found  these  file  cases  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
General  Supply  Conmiittee,  which  had  come  into  their  hands  by  vir- 
tue of  the  winding  up  of  the  business  of  some  of  these  other  concerns, 
do  you  get  any  of  that  kind  of  file  cases  or  furniture. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  we  can  use  them,  we  purchase  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  purchase  the  file  cases,  do  you  pay  for  them  at 
the  regular  market  price? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  get  a  discount  on  the  cost  price  ranging  anywhere 
from  1  to  25  per  cent,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
furniture  we  receive. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  use  have  vou  for  the  file  cases  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  For  the  files  of  the  department  located  in  the  various 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  file  eases  are  installed  each  year? 

Mr.  Howell.  During  the  fiscal  year  1919  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  4-drawer  sections  were  installed  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,105.78.  In 
this  connection  I  would  state  that  in  our  general  file  room  we  propose 
to  spend  $1,000  a  year  in  order  to  equip  it  with  steel  furniture.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  using  wooden  shelving  put  up  by  our  car- 
penters. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  expect  to  supplant  the  old  wooden  cases  with 
steel  cases? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  propose. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Howell.  On  the  main  floor  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
Building,  the  old  workroom  of  the  city  post  office.  We  utilize  that 
as  a  general  file  room. 

PrBLICATION  OF  PoSTAL  Gl  IDE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  "  for  publication  of  copies  of  the  Official  Postal  Guide  "? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  appropriation  for  1919  was  $33,000.  We  came 
to  Congress  and  obtained  a  deficiencv  of  $18,000.  We  expended 
$68,334.73,  and  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $317.62.  In  other 
words,  Congress  appropriated  $51,000.  which  was  augument^  by 
$17,652.35  received  from  the  sale  of  guides  and  supplements  to  the 
public,  making  a  total  available  of  $68,652.35;  the  department  ex- 
pended, too,  $11,828.77  for  the  guides  and  supplements  sold  to  the 
public,  and  $56,505.96  for  the  guides  and  stipplements  used  by  the 
department  and  the  Postal  Service,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$68,334.73,  and  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $317.62. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  You  had  $51,000? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  You  had  a  deficiency  of  $18,000? 
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Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  appropriation  for  1920  is  $33,000.  We  have  expended  to  date 
fe>G,«:>3.09.  We  estimate  for  19t^l,  ^8,000,  an  increase  of  $10,000. 
Under  authority  of  section  4  of  the  Postal  Service  act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  approved  July  2,  1918,  the  Postmaster  General  readjusted 
the  comi>ensation  to  the  contractor  for  the  publication  of  the  Official 
Postal  Guide.  This  additional  compensation  amounted  to  28^  per 
cent.  Therefore,  the  increase  of  $10,000  is  asked  for  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  the  Official  Postal  Guide. 

Readji'stmext  of  Contract  for  Publication  of  Postal  Guide. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  readjusting  the  contract  with 
the  man  who  publishes  the  Postal  Guide  and  an  increase  of  28^  per 
rent  i  That  you  voluntarily  gave  him  28^  per  c«nt  more  than  the  con- 
tract price? 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  Congress  authorized  the  Post- 
master General  to  investigate  conditions  arising  from  contracts  in 
the  st^ir  route,  screen  wagon,  and  other  vehicle  service  entered  into 
prior  to  June  30,  1917,  and  from  contracts  for  furnishing  envelopes, 
blanks  and  blank  books,  and  the  Official  Postal  Guide,  for  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  June  30,  1917,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  any  adjustment  should  be  made  in  the  compensation,  and 
to  adjust  the  same  for  materials  or  services  hereafter  to  be  furnished 
or  rendered  in  cases  where  the  facts  disclose  the  necessity  for  such. 
Mijiistnient.  or,  in  his  discretion,  with  the  consent  of  the  contracto 
tnd  his  bondsmen,  the  Postmaster  General  mav  cancel  such  con 
traits. 

Mr.  W()Oi>.  That  gave  you  authority  to  make  investigations,  and 
to  \oluiitarily  increase  the  pay? 

Mr.  HowKLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  A\'<K)i).  And  that  increase  amounts  to  about  $10,000  a  year? 

Mr.    HfiwKLL.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  approximately  28it  per  cent  of 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  more  than  that? 

Mr.  IIowKLL.  Twenty-eight  and  one-half  percent  of  $33,000  is 
JfcI*.4(C»  an<l  the  department  asks  for  $10,000. 

Mr.  \\'<M»i>.  Vov  what  length  of  time  did  the  Postmaster  General 
airree  to  give  the  contractor  this  additional  compensation? 

Mr.  HowKLL.  There  was  no  specific  agreement  other  than  if  the 
co-t  of  material  and  labor  should  go  down,  we  would  have  the  mat- 
ft»r  rf  in \  est i gated  and  decrease  the  compensation.  As  a  matter  of 
fi<  t.  we  lia>e  received  several  re(juests  from  the  contractor  to  make 
a  fiirtlier  increase  which,  of  course,  we  can  not  do  under  the  law. 

Mr.  WiHii).  Does  the  Post  Office  Department  get  any  leturn  from 
the-e  |K»stal  guides? 

Mr.  IIowKLL.  Yes,  sir.  In  1917,  21,280  copies  of  the  guide  and 
IT.T'.U  s*»ts  of  supplements  were  sold  to  the  public,  and  this  appro- 
priation was  augmented  to  the  extent  of  $5,232.08.  In  1918  the 
ik*I»artuient  sold  21,624  guides  and  13,921  sets  of  supplements,  and 
reiinbiirspd  this  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $4,089.07.     In  1910, 
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the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  department 
sold  20,361  guides  and  12,622  sets  of  supplements  and  reimbursed  the 
appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $5,823.58. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  outlay  to  the  Government  for  the  year  was  about 
$51,000,  or  do  you  spend  the  $5,000  in  addition? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  turned  back  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  only  thing  that  the  Government  has  to  pay  for  is 
the  cost  of  the  postal  "guides  used  by  the  department  proper  and  the 
Postal  Service,  and,  of  course,  the  money  that  is  made  on  the  guides 
sold  to  the  public  reimburses  or  augments  the  appropriation.  That 
means  if  we  did  not  get  that  money  we  would  have  to  ask  for  a  larger 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  other  words,  you  spent  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
$33,000  plus  the  $5,000  you  got  from  the  sales? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  say  that  the  money  you  receive  is  covered  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Ho^^'ELL.  It  is  used  to  reimburse  or  augment  the  appropriation. 
Of  course,  any  unexpended  balance  is  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir ;  the  department  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  it  does  not  decrease  the  net  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation; it  just  simply  adds  to  the  general  outlay  for  this  item? 
That  is  to  say,  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $43,000  and  in  addition 
to  the  $43,000  you  will  have  whatever  amount  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  these  guides? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mc  An  DREWS.  About  $5,000  more? 

Mr.  How^ELL.  Yes,  sir.  Otherwise  we  would  have  to  ask  Congress 
for  the  money.  This  $33,000  plus  the  $10,000  is  just  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  guides  used  by  the  department  proper  and  the  Postal 
Service.    We  supply  the  guides  to  the  entire  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  do  you  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Howell.  They  sell  for  65  cents  and  the  sets  of  monthly  supple- 
ments, we  get  out  11  issues  of  the  supplement,  sell  for  35  cents. 

Mr.  Wason.  Each  supplement? 

Mr.  Howell.  No;  a  set.  ^ 

Mr.  McAndrews.  If  you  sold  20,000  copies  you  must  have  realized  : 
more  than  $5,000,  because  20,000  copies  at  60  cents  would  amount  to 
$13,000  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  what  we  sell  them  for,  but  they  cost  us  46 
cents. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  That  is  the  net  profit  you  get  ? 

Mr.  How^ELL.  No :  that  is  not  the  net  profit.  Those  guides  cost  us  . 
46.16  cents  and  they  are  sold  for  65  cents  and  the  appropriation  is  ; 
reimbursed  by  the  difference,  about  18  cents,  a  little  over. 

Mr.  Wood."  That  is,  you  increase  the  appropriation  by  the  extit 
money  which  comes  in? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.  We  make  an  allowance  for  a  certain  i 
amount  of  profit  and  reduce  the  estimate  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  $5,141  simply  means  the  profit?  : 
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Ir.  Howell.  It  simply  means  the  profit  or  the  amount  of  money 

t  the  appropriation  is  reimbursed.    In  other  words,  if  we  did  not 

ive  anything  from  the  sale  of  the  guides  we  would  have  to  ask 

igress  for  that  much  more  in  t4ie  appropriation. 

Ir.  Wason.  It  simply  means  the  profit  that  you  make  on  those 

des,  which  is  substantially  18  cents? 

Ir.  Howell  That  is  it  exactly. 

Ir.  Wood.  And  the  difference  amounts  to  about  $5,000  a  year? 

Ir.  Howell  Yes,  sir. 

Heat,  etc.,  Furnished  by  Go^'ERNMEXT  Printing  Office. 

Ir.  Wood.  "For  reimbursement  of  the  Government  Printing 
c*e  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  steam  for  heating  and  electric  cur- 
t  for  lighting  and  power  to  the  Post  Office  Department  Build- 
at  Massiichusetts  Avenue  and  North  Capitol  Street,  District  of 
unibia,"  vou  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $45,000,  which  is 
increase  of  $5,000  over' 1920? 

Ir.  Howell.  The  estimate  for  1920  was  based  on  a  statement  re- 
ed from  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
ice  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  which  was  $35,457.34.    The  cost  of 
riishing  electric  power,  heat  and  light  to  the  new  city  post-office 
(ling^  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  was  $45,840.89,  according  to  a  com- 
lication  received  from  the  Public  Printer  dated  August  1, 1919. 
he  increased  cost  over  1918  was  due  to  the  increase  in  price  of 
I,  supplies,  and  wages.    It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  figures 
o  what  the  cost  of  this  service  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 ; 
efore  the  estimate  for  that  year  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  service 
tlie  fiscal  year  1919,  the  only  figures  that  are  available, 
[r.   Wood.  How  does  the  Printing  Office  arrive  at  the  cost  of 
ting  that  building?    They  heat  it  with  the  same  plant  that  they 
t  their  own  building.    How  do  they  arrive  at  the  amount  of  cost 
win^  out  of  the  heating  of  the  Post  Office  Building? 
Ir.  Howell.  My  understanding  is  that  they  have  some  arrange- 
it  over  there  whereby  they  measure  the  amount  of  current  and 
m  used  in  our  building, 
[r.  Wood.  Through  a  meter  system? 

Ir.  IIowFJx.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  system,  but  they 
e  some  measuring  device  that  measures  this  service. 
Ir.  Wood.  I  wish  vou  would  find  out  about  that  and  insert  it  in 
record  ? 

[r.  Howell.  I  will  insert  a  statement  covering  the  matter  in  de- 
.  The  electric  current  furnished  the  new  city  Post  Office  Building 
the  Government  Printing  Office  is  measured  by  an  electric  meter 
the  steam  supplied  this  building  is  measured  by  a  steam  floating 
er.  The  Government  Printing  Office  figures  out  the  amount  it 
s  them  to  produce  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  and  a  thousand 
nds  of  steam  in  their  power  plant  and  they  charge  the  Post  Office 
)artment  with  this  cost  price. 

[r.  Wood.  This  additional  cost,  whatever  it  is,  is  because  of  the 
mated  increase  in  the  price  of  coal? 

[r.  HowTXL.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  it  is 
ig  to  cost.    We  have  to  rely  on  the  Public  Printer.    We  simply 
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based  our  estimate  on  a  letter  received  from  the  Public  Printer  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  this  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  may  cost  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes ;  it  may  cost  i^ore  or  less.  It  will  probably  be 
more. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  to  have  stricken  out  this  language: 

Appropriations  made  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  con- 
formity \\ith  the  act  of  July  2,  1936,  shall  not  be  expended  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses herein  provided  for  on  account  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Why  do  you  want  that  language  stricken  out  of  the  bill  ? 
Mr.  Howell.  We  did  not  ask  that  that  language  be  stricken  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  legislation  which  Congress  puts  in. 


Monday,  December  20,  1919. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHAELES  E.  STEWART,  CHIEF  CLERK  AHS 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENT,  MR.  C.  R.  SHERWOOD,  AND 
MR.  T.  D.  HARRIS. 

Office  of  the  Aitorney  General. 

transfer  of  employees  from  lumi'-sum  appropriation  to  statutory 

roll.    attorneys  and  law  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Stewart,  have  you  any  general  statement  you 
want  to  make  with  reference  to  your  department  before  we  take 
up  the  details  of  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AVooD.  The  first  change  vou  are  asking  is  for  an  additional 
attorney  at  $5,000. 

Mr.  Stewart.  An  additional  attorney  at  $5,000  and  another  at 
$4,500,  and  a  law  clerk  at  $2,000,  and  t  think  they  all  come  in  the 
same  division,  so  I  will  discuss  all  of  them  at  one  time.  There  are 
three  attorneys  and  one  law  clerk  asked  for.  It  is  urged  that  they 
be  made  statutory  because  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  attorneys 
and  law  clerk  now  drawing  the  same  comi>ensation  frqm  lump- 
sum appropriations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  got  the-se  attorneys  now? 
.  Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  on  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  had  them  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  have  been  employed,  I  think,  possibly  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  are  paid  out  of  what  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Two  from  the  appropriation  for  oil  lands  and  one 
of  them  is  paid  from  special  assistants. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  now  being  paid  the  same  salary  you  are 
asking? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 
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first-class  clerk  at  $1,200,  a  total  of  12  employees  with  an  aggregate  salaiy  of 
$31,900. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  division  has  but  three  statutory  legal  positioM 
to-day  as  against  eight  statutory  legal  iK)sitions  two  years  ago ;  and  that,  ift- 
eluding  the  three  nonstatutory  or  lump-sum  legal  positions  of  those  which  tt 
has  to-day,  it  has  one  less  legal  position  than  it  had  two  years  ago. 

Two  attorneys  at  $5,000  each,  1  attorney  at  $3,000,  1  assistant  attorney  at 
$2,400,  and  1  law  clerk  at  $2,000  (5  employees  in  all),  formerly  assigned  to  thU 
division,  all  statutory  positions  provided  in  the  legislative  bill,  have  been  takcf 
from  this  division  and  given  to  other  branches  of  the  department.  In  lien  0 
them  we  have  2  attorneys  at  $5,000  each,  1  attorney  at  $4,500,  and  1  lAw  cleri 
at  $2,000  (4  employees),  all  paid  from  lump-sum  appropriations.  It  is  three o 
these  places  that  we  ask  to  have  made  statutory.  If  this  request  shall  b 
granted  thii  Public  Lands  Division  in  Washington  will  still  be  one  attome; 
short  of  its  force  of  two  years  ago  and  its  entire  salary  roll  will  be,  as  it  i 
now,  $2,600  less  than  It  was  then. 

The  special  assistant  attorneys  are  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  section 
363,  364,  and  366  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  All  employees  under  lump-sum  a| 
propriations, 'by  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stat,  255),  are  prohibited  froi 
discharging  administrative  duties  in  the  department,  unless  the  lump-sum  spi 
clflcally  authorizes  employments  for  such  services.. 

I  desire  ajxain  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  statutory  places  now  asked  to 
will  not  result  in  additions  to  the  force  of  the  Public  Lands  Division;  thea 
positions  are  now  filled  by  attorneys  paid  from  lump-sum  appropriations  eb 
whose  services  are  necessary  to  properly  prosecute  the  work  of  the  divisioi 
The  change  desired  is  merely  one  of  form  and  will  entail  no  additional  a 
penditure.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  division  Is  actually  getting  along  wltl 
a  smaller  force  than  we  had  two  or  even  one  year  ago,  and  the  positions  ar 
urgently  needed  for  administrative  purposes. 

INCREASE    IN    WORK    ACCOUNT    OF    ANARCHISTIC    AND    BOLSHEVISTIC 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  about  the  additional  wori 
put  upon  your  department  by  reason  of  these  anarchistic  and  bol 
shevistic  activities  investigations. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  more  than  doubled  the  work  in  the  Bureai 
of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Stewart,  tW 
you  have  an  appropriation  for  1920  of  $300,000,  and  also  anothei 
appropriation  for  nearly  $100,000  for  special  assistants.  You  couM 
still  carry  this  man 

Mr.  Stewart  (interposing).  We  can  carry  him  for  the  rest  oi 
this  fiscal  year  under  that  appropriation,  but  that  is  only  available 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  special  cases.  Under  that  paiticular  approprit 
tion  a  man  who  is  employed  is  employed  for  a  special  case,  and  thai 
case  is  assigned  to  him.  He  is  not  available  for  regular  administrt 
tive  work  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  the  work  that  has  come  to  your  depart 
ment  by  reason  of  these  special  investigations  you  are  making  hst 
increased  the  work  nearlv  threefold? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  increased  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  getting  some  results? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  believe  we  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  made  a  very  good  start  the  other  day  when  ycj 
started  two  or  three  hundred  of  those  men  back  to  Europe,  ana  i 
you  could  multiply  that  by  about  10  in  the  next  six  months,  it  wool 
be  refreshing. 

Mr.  Wason.  Right  on  that  subject,  can  you  give  this  committf 
any  idea  whether  your  department  was  in  any  way  responsible  ft 
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tuber  of  those  people  being  held  at  Ellis  Island  who  ought  to 
l>een  de|x>rted? 

.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  anything  with  respect  to  that.  The 
r  Department  handled  that,  I  think. 

.   Wasox.  Is  it  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
1st  ice  when  a  person  like  Emma  Goldman  is  rounded  up  to 
lat  the  officials  do  their  duty  and  not  keep  them  wrongfully 
s  countrv? 
.    Stewart.  Only   the   prosecution   of   those   people   has  been 

the  department,  I  think.  She  was  prosecuted  and  sentenced. 
le]3ortation  was  thereafter  delayed  by  legal  proceedings,  but 
as  since  been  deported. 

Wason.  Then  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Has  your 
tnient  investigated  whether  or  not  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  in 
e  of  that  station,  was  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  for  mal- 
listration  of  his  office  at  Ellis  Island? 

.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  investigation  has  been 
of  it  or  not. 

.  Wason.  Can  you  ascertain? 

.  Stewart.  Is  not  that  matter  wholly  under  the  Department  of 
r? 

.  Wason.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conception,  but  I  understand 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  m  a  larger  way  represents  the 
s  of  the  attorney  general  in  a  State,  or  the  solicitor  in  a  county, 
is  supposed  to  prosecute  and  see  that  the  laws  of  his  particular 
m  of  the  countiy  or  subdivisions,  in  the  case  of  those  officers, 
roperly  executed,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
I  supposed  that  that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney 
ral :  at  least,  when  I  used  to  practice,  that  was  where  I  found 
I  to  answer  for  some  of  my  clients. 

•.  Stewart.  It  is  unquestionably,  Mr.  Chairman,  within  the 
ince  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  uphold 
'ederal  laws  and  prosecute  violations  of  them. 
'.  Wason.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  there  is  no  question  about 
rross  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  land  at  Ellis  Island.  They 
l)een  exposed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  have  not  been  denied. 

was  months  ago,  and  every-  man  from  the  southeastern  corner 
ew  York  knows  that  it  is  so,  and  what  I  would  like  to  know 
lat  the  Attorney  General  has  done  toward  the  prosecution  or 
rd  bringing  to  justice  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  that 
ition,  if  anything. 

*.  Stewart.  I  would  have  to  look  into  that. 
\  Wason.  Will  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  about  that? 
•.  Stewart.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

7:. — Since  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  I  have  searched  the  re- 
of  the  r>epartment  of  Justice,  and  find  therefrom  that  no  charges  or 
iients  relative  to  Mr.  Howe  or  the  reiK)rts  in  circulation  with  respect  to 
ilure  or  refusal  to  deport  aliens,  liave  ever  been  submitted  to  or  filed  with 
fpartment. 

vever.  In  view  of  the  remarks  of  the  committee,  with  respect  to  him,  the 
rnient  will  request  from  the  Department  of  Labor  a  statement  of  the  facts 
te  to  his  said  actions,  and  if,  on  receipt  thereof,  it  appears  that  he  has 
wl  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Urtited  States,  prosecution  will  be  instituted 
[gorously  pursued. 
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Mr.  Wood.  The  information  we  have  is  that  Mr.  Howe,  instead 
of  executing  the  laws  of  this  country,  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
preventing  their  execution.  He  has  i^[)eatedly  permitted  men  who 
were  to  be  deported  to  be  detained  until  some  excuse  was  obtained 
through  the  I^abor  Department  or  some  other  department  for  their 
release,  and  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  let  them  go  on  tlieir  own 
word,  without  giving  a  bond,  and  some  of  them  are  now  fugitives 
around  over  this  country,  and  it  strikes  me  that  he  has  violated  about 
every  law  it  is  possible  for  him  to  violate  as  the  head  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  is  not  there  now,  but  that  ought  not  to  i-elease  him  fron 
the  criminal  liability  that  lie  has  already  subjected  himself  to. 

Mr.  Wason.  Riglit  along  that  line,  if  your  department  has  not 
investigated  it,  I  think  that  there  is  a  field  whei*e  you  should  in 
vestigate  right  here  in  the  Labor  Department — right  here  in  Wash 
ington. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  the  best  avenues  through  which  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  could  operate,  if  it  can  find  the  time  to  do  it,  i\ 
in  that  Labor  Department.  It  is  honeycombed  with  men  who  an 
defeating  the  laws  of  this  country.  For  instance,  you  take  thi 
man  Denmore,  in  the  Labor  Department;  he  has  absolutely  beei 
prostituting  his  office  frcmi  the  time  he  entered  it,  and  is  prosti 
tuting  it  now.  He  prostituted  it  in  the  West  with  reference  to  th< 
Mooney  case,  and  he  has  prostituted  it  with  reference  to  his  action 
with  llowe,  concerning  the  release  of  these  men,  and  it  occurs  t< 
me  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  root  out  the  fungus  we  hav< 
got  in  our  own  Government  operations  that  is  injurioi^s  not  onli 
to  the  good  name  but  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  it  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the  Labor  Depart 
ment.  I  am  not  relying  upon  what  Senator  Watson  says,  implicitly^ 
but  upon  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  some  of  your  departments  whi 
have  men  employed  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  our  Governmen 
and  who  have  made  statements  that  ought  to  put  them  behind  th 
bars. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  Have  you  said  all  you  desire  to  say  with  reference  t 
the  necessity  for  these  three  attorneys,  Mr.  Stewart? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

INCREASES    IN    SAI^VRY   FOR   CHIEF    CLERK    AND   ATIORNEY    IN    CHARGE  O 

PARDONS. 

Mr.  AVooD.  I  notice  a  notation  here  on  the  side  that  an  increase  i 
the  pay  of  the  chief  clerk  of  $500  was  authorized  by  the  deficienc 
I'ill  of  November  4  last,  and  $000  for  the  private  secretary  and  a^ 
sistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  $600  for  the  attorney  in  charg 
of  pardons. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AV<X)D.  Do  these  figures,  set  out  in  this  bill,  represent  tlios 
increases  ? 

Mr.  ST^iWART.  No,  sir;  and  the  reason  they  were  not  included  i^ 
the  original  estimates  was  because  the  estimates  were  submitted  be 
fore  these  increase  were  granted  in  the  deficiency  bill,  and  we  wer 
instructed  to  submit  our  estimates  without  any  increases;  but  latc^ 
on,  the  deficiency  bill  did  grant  these  increases  at  the  request  of  tl* 
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iltomey  General  under  our  reorganization,  and  we  submitted  an 

Jditional  estimate  then  because  they  really  did  not  represent  in- 

t»ses. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Then,  I  understand,  these  are  simply  in  here  in  ac- 

rdance  with  3'our  estimate,  but  they  have  already  oeen  granted  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Thev  have  alreadv  been  granted  in  the  deficiency 

II. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  put  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  have  been  granted  in  the  deficiency  for  the 

ment  vear,  and  are  statutorv. 

Mr.  Wa.sox.  And  what  you  want  now  is  to  make  them  permanent? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

I>iX£GATIXG  CEirTAIX   POWERS  TO  CHIEF  CLERK  AXD  ADMIX ISTRATIVE 

A88ISTAXT 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  the  Attorney  General  is  asking  for  some  new 
rbilation  in  connection  with  this  item  as  follows: 

rhat  The  <*Iiief  clerk  nn<l  jjeiieral  aclniinistrative  assistant  of  the  Department 
Justice  sliaU  hereafter  perform  such  duties  and  sign  such  authorizations 
d  nHpiisitituis  ii|w»n  the  Treasury  Department  and  other  papers  requiring  the 
^ture  of  tlie  Attorney  (Jeneral  as  the  latter  may,  in  writing,  authorize  and 
rwt,  which  said  autliorizations  and  requisitions  and  papers  when  signed  by 
f  chief  clerk  and  admiiustrative  assistant  shall  have  and  be  of  the  same  force 
id  effect  as  if  signed  l)y  the  Attorney  General  himself. 

The  Attorney  General  says  that  this  same  provision  was  contained 
a  the  act  of  Marcli  4,  1874.  with  reference  to  tlie  chief  clerk  of  the 
Var  I>e[)artment.  Do  yon  know  any  reason  for  the  necessity  of  this 
nyour  depai-tment  ^ 

Mr.  STt:wART.  Mr.  Cliairnmn,  this  legislation  was  asked  for  also 
in  tli(»  deficiency  bill  wlien  tliey  ^rranted  these  increases  of  salary, 
b^ittliey  sai<l  it  was  le^ishition  and  for  ns  to  ask  for  it  on  tlie  regular 
hri-lative  hill.  It  will  save  the  necessity  of  many  routine  papers 
»n«l  (l(K'unjents  that  pass  over  my  desk  and  have  to  be  initialed  by 
^  ?oin<r  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  who  is  busy  with  some- 
t!iii!;r  cNe  to  be  si^rned. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  the  one  who  would  be  designated? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  sir;  I  am  the  officer  referred  to  and  I  handle 
tl»»Mii  anvwav. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  all  nonsense  for  a  man  to  have  to  ornarantee  his 
''•rkand  then  have  soniebodv  else  siijn  it. 

r.  Stfavakt.  It  is  taking  away  from  the  le^al  work  of  the  de- 
[«rtnient  uurelv  administrative  matters  which  I  look  after. 

Ml  % 

r.  Wason.  In  other  words,  it  is  duplicati(m? 

Mr.  Stkwakt.  It  is  duplication  of  w^ork.    That  is  all  in  the^  world 

Mr.  Wasox.  If  you  are  responsible  to  me  for  the  work  and  all  I 
«»ve  to  do  is  to  sit  around  for  an  hour  and  sign  my  name,  that  is 
ID  alM»lute  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Stkwakt.  Tt  is  a  crude  way  of  doing  business:  that  is  all  it  is. 
l^i^  sometimes  takes  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  two  hours  in  the 
*ft*-miK>n  to  sign  mail  that  lie  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
w4<|()e^  not  know  a  thing  about. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  any  of  the  officers  in  3"our  department  bonded? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  The  disbursing  clerk  is  bonded. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  attorneys  and  clerks  are  not  bonded  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

assistant    CHIEF    CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  assistant  chief  clerk  at  $2,500* 
What  is  the  necessity  for  this  position  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  my  office  great  need  for 
an  assistant.  The  handling  of  the  appropriations  and  the  routine 
affairs  and  the  business  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  all 
handled,  under  our  reorganization,  through  the  chief  clerk's  office 
In  the  past  four  years  I  think  we  have  given  to  the  Govemmeni 
service  five  and  a  half  years  work,  according  to  the  regular  hours  o1 
the  Government  service,  which  is  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  unti 
4.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  are  there  every  day  in  the  world 
You  will  find  us,  if  you  want  to  come  down  there,  any  time  fi'om  J 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6.30  or  7  o'clock  at  night. 

The  business  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  increased  sine 
I  have  been  connected  with  it  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  There  is  i 
young  lady  in  my  office  who  knows  the  routine  of  that  office  and  i 
absolutely  the  best  office  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  is  familiar  witl 
the  work  to  the  last  degree,  and  she  is  there  everv  day  from  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  I  leave,  and  I  usually  leave  abou 
6.30  or  7  o'clock,  and  she  comes  back  one  or  two  nights  a  week  am 
is  often  on  duty  on  Sunday'  afternoons.  She  is  entirely  competen 
to  be  the  assistant  chief  clerk  and  I  think  she  is  justly  entitled  to  it 

Mr.  Wood.  AVhat  salary  does  she  get  now? 

Mr.  Stewart.  She  is  a  clerk  of  class  4  and  has  been  all  the  timf 

Mr.  Wood.  $1,800. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Then  this  would  really  mean  the  promotion  of  thi 
lady  to  this  higher  position  at  an  increased  salary. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  what  would  you  do  with  reference  to  the  pes 
tion  she  is  now  holding  in  class  4. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  will  use  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  you  wi 
notice  that  we  are  asking  for  a  number  of  additional  statutot 
clerks  in  the  office,  and  that  I  will  explain  later  on  when  we  get  "i 
those  places.  She  has  been  in  the  Government  service  for  16  yea: 
and  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  office  of  the  chi< 
clerk  for  13  years,  and  has  been  offered  $2,500  to  leave,  but  si 
knows  the  work,  and  prefei^s  .to  stay  in  the  department.  If  si 
were  to  leave  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do. 

Mr.  ^Wood.  How  long  did  vou  sav  she  has  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Thirteen  years.  If  I  was  to  lose  her,  I  could  a^ 
get  anybody  for  $2,500  to  take  her  place.  I  could  not  get  anyboc 
in  the  department  to  fill  her  place  under  two  or  three  years'  exp 
rience  in  the  office,  who  would  come  anywhere  near  filling  her  poe 
tion.  She  has  not  had  anv  annual  leave.  She  has  not  had  10  dav 
annual  leave  in  four  years.  She  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  weeb 
once,  I  think.    She  is  there  every  day. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  .  If  you  were  runnil 
a  private  business  for  yourself,  with  work  similar  to  the  work  yc 
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kre  to  perform,  and  if  she  had  been  employed  by  you  for  the  same 

tonber  of  years  she  has  for  the  Government,  would  you  person- 

h  be  willing  to  pay  her  that  sum  ? 

Ifr.  Stewart.  I  would  personally  be  willing  to  give  her  $3,000  if 

le  business  I  was  doing  justified  it. 

Mr.  AA'asox.  That  is,  you  feel  that  her  ability  and  faithfulness 

ike  her  worth  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do,  absolutely. 

LAW  CLERKS. 

tfr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  you  are  asking  for  an  additional  law 

rk  at  $2,000. 

Jr.  Stewart.  That  is  one  of  the  places  we.  discussed  a  while  ago 

ler  the  lands  division,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  about  the  extra  work  in 

lands  division,  where  you  are  wanting  these  extra  people  ? 
tfr.  Stewart.  They  are  not  extra  people,  Mr.  Chairman.    These 
11  be  statutory  places,  to  take  the  places  of  people  who  are  em- 
lyed  there  now  under  lump-sum  appropriations. 
Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  aboiit  the  work  in  this 
rision  and  the  necessity  for  this  increased  service? 
Mr.  Harris.  There  is  one  specially  notable  piece  of  litigation,  and 
It  is  the  oil  strike  in  northwestern  Texas,  bordering  on  Oklahoma, 
large  amount  of  that  encroaches  upon  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma, 
lof  which  will  come  under  the  public-lands  division.    That  is  one 
lustration.     The  oil  leasing  law  will  practically  all  come  under 
ib^  division  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  has  anything  to  do 
ith  it,  and  we  apprehend  litigation  in  connection  with  it.     All 
kesp  news  laws  bring  litigation,  and  we  expect  a  large   amount 
f  litigation  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  $65,000  for  your  withdrawn  oil- 
ing work.  Is  it  not  contemplated  that  the  service  needed  in  this 
BTi>ion  will  be  paid  out  of  that  $65,000? 

Mr.  Harris.  No:  not  if  we  can  lielp  it,  for  the  reason  that  that 
?  only  available  for  services  in  connection  with  oil  litigation,  so 
Ittt  if  we  appoint  a  special  a^istant  in  those  cases  the  services  are 
ittitK]  to  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Whereas  if  he  was  a  statutory  man  he  could  do 
<h«T  wf.rk  as  well  as  that  work. 

Mr.  Harris.  And  that  $65,000  will  be  largely  used  in  the  field  in 
'Wine'tion  with  special,  assistant  attorneys,  experts,  expert  witnesses, 
N^>iri^ts,  and  mineralogists,  whom  we  have  to  use  in  the  field  in 
twinK'tion  with  this  oil  litigation.  We  made  one  mistake  there; 
^  of  these  attorneys  has  been  employed  under  oil  lands  three  or 
W  years.  The  other  two  have  not.  One  was  employed  later  than 
•Ittt  anrl  one  from  special  assistants. 

Of  course,  the  department  desires  to  avoid,  wherever  possible,  the 
•ployment  of  special  assistants  in  the  department,  because  under 
fc  provisions  of  section  363,  364,  and  366  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
^  f«rp  limited  to  special  cases.  They  are  not  presumed  to  have 
^.^hin^r  to  do  with  the  administrative  matters  in  the  department. 
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Mr.  STEWAirr.  It  is  much  more  desirable  at  the  seat  of  Gtevem- 
ment  to  have  statutory  attorneys  than  to  have  special  attorneys,  on 
account  of  the  limitations  placed  by  law  upon  the  activities  of  a 
special  attorney. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  speaking  of  si)ecial  attorneys,  do  you  mean  that 
that  is  some  one  whom  you  employ  for  a  particular  case  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  generally  have  to  pay  a  man  like  that  more 
money  than  you  pay  a  man  who  is  regularly  employed. 

Mr.  Stewart,  ios;  because  a  man  who  has  a  statutory  position 
is  usually  willing  to  work  for  less  than  some  man  who  is  going  to 
work  temporarily  on  a  special  case. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  statement  for  the  record 
showing  the  number  of  cases  handled  in  this  lands  division,  and 
the  number  of  people  employed,  and  the  compensation  paid  them. 

Mr.  Stewart.  All  right,  sir. 

PiBLTC  Lands  Division. 

IFuAXK  K.  Nebeker,  Assistant  Attorney  General.] 

Enforcement  of  the  Public  and  Indian  Land  Laws. 

On  '.Tune  30,  1018,  tlieiv  were  pendinj?  in  the  triiil  courts  360  civil  and  62 
criminal  cases  ^  afFectinj?  public  lands.  Durinjr  tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1019, 
126  civil  and  57  crindnal  cases  were  instituted  and  177  civil  and  68  criminal 
cases  were  dl  posed  of,  leavinjr  309  civil  and  51  criminal  cases  i)ending  June 
30,  1919.  Of  the  civil  cases  terminated,  106  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 31  were  compromised,  22  were  lost,  and  18  were  discontinutnl.  In 
the  criminal  cases,  44  defendants  were  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty,  34  were 
discharjcred  on  orders  of  nolle  prosecpd,  and  12  were  discharj^ed  by  acciuittal. 
DamajfC'!  were  recovered  dnrinjr  the  year  in  tlie  sum  of  $201,23.'».45  auil 
$5,986.88  in  fines  lmpose<l.  Title  to  67,310  acres  of  land  was  rtn^overod,  and 
unlawful  inclosures  of  12.510  acres  of  public  land  were  abated.  (See  Ex- 
hibit 17.) 

At  the  bejrinninjr  of  the  fiscal  year  1919  there  were  40  cases  involving:  public 
lands  pending  in  the  circuit  courts  of  api)eals  and  12  were  <locketed  in  those 
court'  and  16  disposed  of  duringthe  year,  leaving  36  pending  <in  June  30,  1919. 
The  Government  won  11  of  the  cases  disposed  of  and  lost  5.  There  was  also 
j>ending  at  the  begiiming  of  the  year  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  1  public-land  case.  Nine  cases  were  docketed  an<l  5  dispos<?d 
of — 4  in  favor  of  the  (iovernment  and  1  adver^ely  to  it — in  that  court  during 
the  year,  leaving  .")  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1919. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  there  were  i>ending  on  June  30, 

1918,  12  cases  involving  public  lands,  and  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1919, 
7  additional  cases  were  docketed  and  7  decided — all  in  favor  of  the  United 
States — leaving  12  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  30,  1919. 

On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  pending  in  the  trial  courts  1,181  civil  and 
H   criminal  cases  involving  Indian   lands.     During  the  year  ended   June  ^\ 

1919.  173  civil  and  18  criminal  case-^  were  begim  and  515  civil  and  8  criminal 
cases  terminated,  leaving  839  civil  and  21  criminal  cases  pending  on  June  W, 
1919.  Of  the  civil  cases  disi>osed  of,  249  were  terminated  favorably  to  the 
(irovernment,  34  adversely,  134  were  compromised,  and  98  were  disccmtinued. 
In  the  crindnal  cases  7  defendants  were  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty,  3  were 
discharged  on  orders  of  nolle  prose(iui,  and  2  were  discharged  by  acquittal. 

»  In  the  following  pages  relating  to  litigation  over  public  and  Indian  landn,  the  tern 
"case"  is  used  to  designate  a  single  legal  proceeding  (which  may  involve  one  or  nev" 
oral  dlRtriet  transactions),  with  this  exception  :  Many  of  the  proceedings  referred  to 
under  the  head  "  Suits  to  cancel  unlawful  conveyances  of  Indian  allotments.  Five  Civil 
ized  Tribes."  involve  large  numbers  of  conveynnc»*s  and  defendants  claiming  thereunder 
Tht'  proceedings  are  In  course  of  being  disposed  of  In  parts,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matte: 
of  c<nvonience  in  referring  to  them,  the  word  "case"  is  used  to  indicate  the  indivldua 
transaction  rather  than  the  suit  in  which  It  has  become  Involved. 
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Tliere  were  16  cases  involving  Indian  lands  pending  in  the  United  States 
Sftnlt  Courts  of  Appeals  on  June  30,  1918,  and  14  were  docketed  and  15  ter- 
■inafed  in  those  courts  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  leaving  15  pending  on 
hat  90,  1919.  Of  the  cases  terminated,  11  were  in  favor  of  and  4  adverse 
to  the  United  States.  There  were  also  pending  on  June  30,  1918,  in  the  Court 
if  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columhia  7  cases  affecting  Indian  lands  and  3 
mA  cases  were  docketed  and  3  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  1919— all  in 
ftiTor  of  the  Grovemment — leaving  7  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1919. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of   the  United  States  there  were  pending  on  June 

Id,  1918,  8  cases  affecting  Indian  lands.    During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919, 

•  SQcli  cases  were  docketed  in  that  court  and  7  disposed  of — all  in  favor  of  the 

Gofemment — cleaving  7  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1919.     (See  Exhibit  20.) 

More  detailed  reports  as  to  certain  of  the  more  Important  litigation  follow : 

15d25e— 20— PT  2 6 
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Statement  of  public  land  cases  docketed,  disposed  of,  and  pending  in  the  Unii 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,-  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  i 
lumhia,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  yx 
1919. 

UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS. 


I. 


II. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Cases  arising  from  trespasss  on 
public  lands: 
1.  Cutting  and  conversion  of 
timt^r , 

3.  Taking  or  conversion  of 

coal  or  other  minottls . . . 

4.  Inclosure  of  and  interfer- 

ence with  the  free  pas- 
sage over  public  lands.. . 

Actions  at  law  to  recover  for  de- 
ceit in  the  procurement  of  pat- 
ents to  public  lands 

Suits  to  cancel  patents,  certifi- 
cates, and  mesne  conveyances 
for  fraud  or  mistake,  and  for 
incidental  pecuniary  relief 

Criminal  cases  based  on  offenses 
committed  in  the  entry  of  and 

I)rocurement  of  patents  to  pub- 
ic lands , 

Suits  to  declare  forfeiture  of 
erants  of  lands  or  rights  of  way 
for  breach  of  condition , 


Total. 


Pend- 
ing 
Julyl, 
1918. 


4 

1 


32 

2 
1 


40 


Dock- 
eted 
during 
fiscal 
year 
1919. 


1 
4 


12 


Total 
cases. 


1 

8 


37 


52 


Term- 
inated 
during 
fiscal 
year 
1919. 


3 


10 


16 


ICanner  of  termination. 


In 
favor  of 
Govern- 
ment. 


3 


6 

1 
1 


11 


Ad- 
veraely 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 


Dis- 
missed 


Pen 

ini 

June 

191 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


VIII.  Actions  against  public  officials 
defended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice 


10 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


IV.  Suits  to  cancel  patents,  certifi- 
cates, and  mesne  convey- 
ances for  fraud  or  mistake, 
and  for  incidental  pecuniary 

relief 

V.  Criminal  cases  based  on  offenses 
committed  in  the  entry  of 
and  procurement  of  patents 

to  public  lands 

VI.  Suits  to  declare  forfeiture  of 
grants  of  lands  or  rights  of 

way  for  breach  of  condition . . 

Vni.  Actions  against  public  officials 
defended  by  the  Department 

of  Justice 

X.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


4 

2 


12 


1 
2 


5 
4 


19 


1 
1 
1 
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# 

Statement  of  litigation  relating  to  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1919. 

CIVIL. 


Cases 
pend- 
ing 
Julyl, 
1918. 

Gases 

insti- 
tuted 
during 
the 
year. 

Total 
cases. 

Cases 
termi- 
nated 
during 
the 
year. 

Manner  of  termination. 

m 

De- 
cided 

in 
favor 

of 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment. 

De- 
cided 
ad- 
versely 

to 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment. 

Com- 
pro- 
mised. 

Dis- 
con- 
tinued. 

Cases 

pend- 
ing 

June 
30, 

1919. 

I.  Salts  to  cancel  unlawful  deeds 
and  leases  of  allotments  and 
for  supplementary  relief 

n.  .\ctions  to  collect  rentals  and 
royalties  under  leases  of  allot- 
ments  

1244 

49 

22 
14 

8 

73 

09 
15 
10 

616 
61 

34 

41 

4 

25 
6 

2 
2 
1 

20 
•     38 

278 

90 

26 
39 
14 

75 

71 
15 
11 

636 
99 

95 

55 

7 

20 
5 

71 
5 

61 

45 

6 

14 

4 

3 

4 

12 
2 

2 

• 

3 

4 

1 
1 
1 

19 

4 

3 

68 

1 

183 
35 

HI.  To  recover  possession  of  tribal 
and  alloted  lands  and  for 

19 

IV.  Cases  arising  from  trespass  on 
Indian  lands 

19 

V.  Suits  involving  water  rights  of 
f  pdiftfifi , . , 

9 

7.  Proceedings  arising  from  the 
unlawful  taxation  of  Indians 
lands r . 

4 

I.  Proceedings  bv  Indians  to  es- 
tabli^  rights  to  allotment 
(act  of  Feb.  «,  1901,  31  Stot., 
780) 

66 

I.  Suits  to  cancel  allotment  pat- 
ents  

15 

w.  Suits  to  condemn  rights  of  way 
across  Indian  lands 

1 

226 
30 

1 

86 
25 

10 

I.  To   cancel   unlawful   convey- 
ances or  wmte  Earth  Indians 
lands  in   Minnesota  and  to 
recover    for   timber   unlaw- 
fullv  taken  therefrom 

16 
2 

124 

3* 

410 

Miscellaneous — Civil 

69 

Total 

1,181 

173 

1,354 

515 

249 

34 

134 

98 

<839 

CRIMINAL. 


Cases 
pend- 
ing 
July  1, 
1918. 

Cases 
insti- 
tuted 
during 
year. 

Total 
cases. 

Cases 
termi- 
nated 
during 
year. 

Manner  of  termination. 

« 

De- 
fend- 
ants 
con- 
victed. 

De- 
fend- 
ants 
ac- 
quit- 
ted. 

De- 
fend- 
ants 
dis- 
charged 
by 
nolle 
prose- 
qui. 

Cases 

pend- 
ing 

June 
30, 

1919. 

[.  ra5^  arising  from  traspass  on 
I  ndian  lands 

6 

4 
1 

12 

2 

4 

18 

6 
5 

5 

2 

1 

5 
2 

2 

2 

i' 

13 

I.  ras«»s  arising  from  the  procure- 
ment and  oflering  for  record 
of  unlawful  contracts,  etc., 
relating!  to  inalienable  Indian 
allotments  (act  of  June  25, 
1<J10  36  Stat.  855) 

4 

I    Mi9ceUax>eous--Criminal 

4 

Total 

11 

18 

29 

8 

7 

2 

3 

21 

Embraced  in  the  244  suits  under  Class  I  are  159  known  as  suits  to  cancel  unlawful  conveyances  of 
aa  allotments,  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  These  157  suits  involve  2,946  transactions  and  constitute, 
flert.  that  number  of  separate  suits. 
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Statement  of  Indian  land  cases  docketed^  disposed  of,  and  pending  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  fUoai 
year  1919. 

UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS. 


• 

Pend- 
ing 

Dock- 

eted 

during 

flacaT 

Total 
cases. 

Term- 
inated 
daring 
flsml 

• 

Manner  of  termination. 

In 

favor  of 

Oovem- 

ment. 

Ad- 
versely 

to 

QoveruM 

ment. 

Dia- 
miflsed. 

Pttid- 

inc 
JmMli^ 

- 

I.  Suits  to  cancel  unlawful  deeds 
and  leases  of  allotments  and 
for  supplementary  relief. 

3 

5 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

i' 

8 

2 

3 
1 

2 

3 

1 

4 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

6 

II.  Actions  to  collect  rentels  and 
royalties    under    leases    of 
allotments 

1 

III.  Suits  to  recover  possession  of 
tribal  and  allotted  la^  and 
for  dam>if^. . . . 

1 

S 

IV.  Cases  arising  from  trespAns  on 
Ttidf  ATI  l^nc^s 

VI.  Proceedings  arLning  from  the 
unlawful  taxation  of  Indian 
lands , 

2 
1 

1 

1 

VII.  Proceedings  by  Indians  to  es- 
tablish rii^ts  to  allotment 
(act  Feb.  6. 1901. 31  Stat.  760). 

t 

VIII.  Suits    to    cancel    allotment 
patents 

1 

X.  Suits  to  cancel  unlawful  con- 
veyances of  White  Earth  In- 
dian lands  In  Minnesota  and 
to  recover  for  timber  unlaw- 
fully taken  therefrom 

XI.  Misrellaneous— Civil 

4 
4 

1 

2 
4 

i 

2 
2 

t 

2 

1 

1 

XII.  Criminal  cases  arising  from  the 
procurement  and  offering  for 
record  of  unlawful  contracts, 
etc.,  relating  to  inalienable 
Indian  allotments  (act  June 
25. 1910.  36  Stat.  855).. . 

:          "  1 

^ 

Total 

16 

14 

30 

15 

11 

4 

If 
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XI.  Miscellaneous— Civil. 


7 

3 

10 

3 

8 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1.  Suits  to  cancel  unlawful  deeds 
and  teases  of  allotments  and 

for  supplementary  relief. 

II.  Actions  to  collect  rentals  and 
royalties    under    leases    of 

Alfntm  ATI  fA . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

2 

1 

1 

1 
9 

2 

1 

2 

1 

IV.  Cases  arising  from  trespass  on 
Indian  lands  .                   . . .  ^ 

1 

VI.  Proceedings  arising  from  the 
unlawful  taxation  of  Indian 
lands 

1 

XI  r  Mis<¥llftneoiis — Civil 

6 

4 

4 

« 

Total  .                       

8 

6 

14 

7 

7 

T 
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ATTORNEYS   ESPECIALLY   EMPLOYED. 

• 

Wason.  Has  your  department  had  many  attorneys  especially 

ed? 

Stewart.  We  have  had  a  few  more  this  year,  or  in  the  last 

ars  since  the  war,  than  ordinarily,  because  of  the  increased 

of  legal  business  all  over  the  country.  The  different  district 
y  oflSces  in  many  instances  have  been  deluged  with  a  volume 
i  work  in  connection  with  the  draft  and  with  prohibition  and 
idical  activities  and  every  conceivable  kind  of  legal  work. 
Wason.  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you  would  put 
•mparative  statement  as  between  the  year  1917  and  the  year 

last  July,  in  numbers — I  do  not  care  anything  about  names — 
vish  you  would  also  show  by  States  where  the  activities  have 
lat  have  had  to  be  looked  after.    For  instance,  if  you  have 

have  anybody  in  New  Hampshire,  although  I  do  not  think 
ve,  I  would  "like  that  to  be  shown,  and,  for  instance,  you 
ly  have  had  to  have  some  special  employment  in  New  York. 
Stewart.  New  York  has  been  particularly  heavy.  That 
up  a  question,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  will  have  to  take 
[i  another  subcommittee.  You  gentlemen  have  not  anything 
rith  it  only  as  members  of  the  general  Appropriation  Com- 
as to  the  condition  throughout  the  country  in  the  offices 
district  attorneys.  For  years  all  over  the  country  we  have 
>sistant  United  States  attorneys  all  the  way  from  $1^800  to 

and  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  that  been  raised  to 
which  is  the  limit  we  can  pay  an  assistant  United  States 
V.  It  was  possible  four  or  five  years  ago  to  get  young  law- 
fl  occasionally  practising  attorneys  of  some  ability  for  $2,000 
>0,  but  that  ^ay  has  passed.  It  was  also,  in  many  instances, 
e  assistant  United  States  attorney  was  not  compelled  to 
his  entire  time  to  the  Government  service.  He  only  devoted 
)f  his  time  to  the  Government  service  and  could  carry  on  his 

practice  to  some  extent,  but  that  is  not  true  any  longer. 
VcK3n.  I  suspect  that  is  true  just  at  this  particular  time. 
Stewart.   Yes;   and  has  been  true  during  the  last  two  or 
.^ars. 

A^ooD.  During  the  war  period. 
>TEWART.  During  the  war  and  after  the  war,  and  the  result 

the  efficiency  of  the  district  attorneys  offices  throughout 
ntry  has  been  impaired,  in  a  way,  for  the  reason  that  a. lot 

men  have  quit  and  have  obtained  better  jobs  and  are  making 
oney.  An  assistant  United  States  attorney  in  many  instances 
lo  up  against  the  best  legal  talent  in  his  community  and  you 

get  competent  people  for  $1,800  or  $2,000  or  $2,500  a  year 
lat,  particularly  when  they  have  to  devote  practically  their 
ime  to  the  Government  service. 

V'ooD.  When  the  bottom  drops  out  of  this  business,  I  expect 
ill  be  a  lot  of  them. 

iTEWART.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  soon  is  the  bottom  going 
out? 
V'ooD.  I  do  not  know ;  it  depends  on  a  lot  of  things. 
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*Mr.  Stewart.  At  this  particular  time  we  are  up  against  the  pres< 
situation. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  bad  time  now  to  be  fixing  the  permanent  salar 
of  these  people. 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  this  case  you  do  not  fix  the  salaries.  The  salar 
are  fixed  by  the  Attorney  General  but  he  has  to  fix  those  salar 
within  the  limitations  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation  available  i 
that  purpose.  He  can  not  go  beyond  the  amount  of  money  he  h 
or  exceed  the  maximum  salary  fixed  by  law,  and  we  have  iJeen  co 
pelled  to  hold  down  those  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  asking  to  have  those  salaries  fixed  p 
manently? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  all  we  will  ask,  probably,  is  a  slight  increi 
in  that  appropriation  and  in  the  maximum  salary  in  order  to  gi 
us  a  little  discretion  in  holding  on  to  a  good  man  after  we  have  j 
him. 

Comparative  statement  of  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
United  States  attorneys  in  service  June  SO,  19/7,  and  Dec.  29,  1919,  re^p 
tively. 


Compensation. 


Appropriation:  "Pay  of  special  Oisi^ant  attorneys,  United  States  courts. 

Special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General: 
Compensation  at— 

$1,800  per  annum 

12,500  per  annum 

13,000  per  annum 

13,500  per  annum 

13,600  per  annum 

14,000  per  annum 

14,500  per  annum 

14,800  per  annum 

$5,000  per  annum 

$5,400  per  annum 

$5,500  per  annum 

$5,600  per  annum 

$6,000  per  annum 

$6,500  per  annum 

$7,200  per  annum 

$9,000  per  annum 

Compensation  to  be  determined 

Special  assistants  to  United  States  attomej^: 
Northern  district  of  Alabama— 

Comnensation  at: 

$3,000  per  annum 

$4,000  per  annum 

Middle  district  of  Alabama- 
Compensation  to  be  determined 

District  of  Alaska,  division  No.  1— 

Compensation  to  be  determined 

Southern  district  of  California^ 

Compensation  at— 

$1,800  per  annum 

$2,400  per  annum 

District  of  Connecticut- 
Compensation  at^- 
$fX)0  per  annum. 


n 


$1,800  per  annum 

District  of  Columbia- 
Compensation  at— 

$2,400  per  annum 

$2,500  per  annum 

Northern  distnct  of  Florida- 
Compensation  at  $1,800  per  annum. 
Southern  district  of  Florida- 
Compensation  to  be  determined 

Northern  district  of  Georgia- 
Compensation  at— 

$2,000  per  annum 

92^3B&  pg  Bnniim . 


$2,500  per  annum. 


1917 


1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
10 


19 
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?omparatire  Mtafement  of  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  and  ta 
Vnited  States  attorneys  in  service  June  30,  1917,  and  Dec.  29,  1919,  r^peO^t 
tively. — Contiimed. 


Compensation. 


Afffpriatiem:  "Fap  cf  tpfcial  u$»MafU  aOomept,  Untied  Statet  ctwrto"— Continued. 

MBfeUnts  to  United  States  attorneys— Continued. 
Northern  district  of  nUnois— 

at— 


per  annum , 

12^400  per  annum , 

12^500  per  annum 

12,750  per  annum 

S3,000  per  annum 

$4,000  per  annum 

$4,500  per  annum 

$4,800  per  annum 

Compensation  to  be  determined .' 

SontiKm  district  of  niinois— 

Compensation  to  be  determined 

District  of  Indiana- 
Compensation  to  be  determined 

Eartem  district  of  Kentucky- 
Compensation  at  $2,400  per  annum , 

Eartem  district  of  Louisiana- 
Compensation  at  12,000  per  annum 

Dtotrict  of  Maryland—  « 

Compenitttlon  at  12,400  per  annum , 

District  of  Massachusetts- 
Compensation  at— 

12,500  per  annum 

$3,300  per  annum , 

Wtttem  district  of  Missouri— 

Compmsation  to  be  determined 

District  of  Nebraslrar- 

Compensation  at  $500  per  annum , 

Compensation  to  be  determined 

District  of  Nevada- 
Compensation  at  13,000  per  annum , 

Northern  district  of  New  York- 

C<nnpen8ation  at  $3,600  per  annum 

Sootbon  district  of  New  York- 
Compensation  at — 

$1 ,400  per  annum , 

$1  ,»i00  per  annum 

$1 ,700  per  annum , 

SI  .800  per  annum 

$2,000  per  annum 

$2,400  per  annum , 

$2,^400  per  annum , 

12,900  per  annum , 

$3,300  per  annum 

13,500  per  annum 

SS.fiOO  per  annum 

Compensation  to  be  determined , 

EsrtwTi  district  of  New  York- 
Compensation  at — 

S1.500  per  annum 

$2,000  per  annum 

Wwt*m  aistrfc  t  of  New  York- 
Compensation  at  S3.000  per  annum 

Eastfm  district  of  North  Carolina- 
Corn  pensat  ion  at  '4.200  per  annum , 

J^orthern  district  of  Chio — 

Compen5ation  to  V  e  determhied « 

Southern  district  of  Ohio— 

Compensafion  at  f  1,800  per  annum 

E«st*m  bistrict  of  C)klahoma— 

Compensation  at  f3,000  per  annum , 

Compensation  to  be  determined , 

Western  district  of  Oklahoma- 
Compensation  at  13.300  per  annum 

Compensat  ion  to  be  determined s. 

Eutem  district  of  Pennsylvania- 
Compensation  at— 

13.250  per  annum , 

$3,500  per  annum 

$4,000  per  annum 

Compensation  to  be  determined 

iiiddie  <£istri'  t  of  Peuosyivaoia— 

Oompeusstkn  to  be  detcrminfid ■-».-.»-.«.. ..»....-...- 

Western  district  of  Pennsylvania— 
Coninen^^tion  at — 

f  1  .K»  per  annum 

$2,500  per  annum. 

$2,750  per  annum 


1917 


1 
"l 
"l 


1 

i" 

2 
1 


1 
1 


1919 


6 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
2: 
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Comparative  statement  of  Mpe<nal  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  am 
Inited  States  attoi-neys  in  service  June  30,  1917,  and  Dec,  29,  1919,  ?fd« 
tively. — 0)ntlnued. 


Compensation. 


Appropriation:  *■  Pajf  of  special  attittafU  aUomqfi,  United  fltotes  »wit«"— Continued. 

Special  assistants  to  United  States  attorneys— Continued. 
District  of  Rhode  Island- 
Compensation  at— 


$1 ,800  per  annum 

$2,100  per  annum 

$2,^00  per  annum 

$2,500  per  annum 

Compensation  the  be  determined.. 
Eastern  district  of  Tennessee- 
Compensation  at  $1,500  per  apnum. 
Middle  dlstri'  t  of  Tennessee- 
Compensation  at  $3,f^  per  annum. 
Western  distric  t  of  Texas- 
Compensation  to  be  determined 

Eastern  district  of  Virginia- 
Compensation  at  ^,000  per  annum. 


1917 


Appropriation:  ''  Enforcement  of  antitrust  law9,  etc." 


Special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General: 
Compen^ion  at— 

$l,20aper  annum 

$2,000  per  annum *. 

$3,  per  annum 

$4,000  per  annum 

$4,320  per  annum 

$t,500  per  annum 

$5,000  per  annum 

$6,000  per  annum 

$«,500  per  annum 

$7,000  per  annum 

To  be  det«rmin'»d 

Special  assistants  to  Tnited  States  attorneys: 
District  of  Massachusetts  — 

Compensation  at  $3,000  per  annum . . . 
Southern  district  of  New  Yorlc— 
Compensation  at— 

$4,000  per  annum 

$i,500  per  annum 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


Approprijtion:  "Protecting  intirests  of  United  States  in  suits  affecting  Pacific  railroads." 

Special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General: 

Compen^tion  at  $9,000  per  annum 

Compensation  to  be  determined 


A  ppropriiHon:  "  Protecting  interests  of  United  States  in  suits  affecting  withdrawn  oil  lands." 

Special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General: 
ComDfn'«ationat— 

$5,000  per  annum 

$2,500  per  annum 

$4,000  per  annum 

$12,000  per  annum 

Special  assistants  to  United  States  attorneys: 
Northern  District  of  California- 
Compensation  at  $3,250  per  annum 


Appropriation:  "Enforcement  of  acts  to  regulate  commerce.** 


Special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General: 
Compensation  at  $6,000  per  annum 


Appropriation:  "Enforcement  of  national  prcMbition  aet^Department  <tf  Justice." 

Special  assistants  to  United  States  attorneys: 
Eastern  district  of  New  York— 


Compensation  at  $2,000  per  annum . 
Western  district  of  North  Carolina— 
Compensation  at  $2,000  per  annum . 


NoTB.— Special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  Geneisl  are  employed  in  two  or  more  disirieti.  Spei 
assistants  to  United  States  attorneys  are  employed  in  but  one  district. 
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ASSISTANT    CHIEFS — ^DIVISIONS   OF   MAILS   AND   FILES    AND   SUPPLIES    AND 

PRINTING. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  chief  of  division  of  mails  and 
files  at  $2,500,  and  chief  of  division  of  supplies  and  printing  at 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  they  are  practically  the 
only  two  important  divisions  in  the  Government  service  that  have 
not  pot  a  statutory  chief  of  division.  They  are  headed  by  clerks  of 
cUfs  4.  In  the  mails  and  files  division,  for  instance,  the  chief  of  the 
division  is  a  very  competent  man  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
tiovernment  for  many  years.  He  came  there  from  Kansas  many 
years  ago  as  a  clerk  at  $900.  He  has  a  clerk  in  there  getting  as  much 
as  he  is.  He  is  as  competent  a  file  man  as  I  know -in  the  Govem- 
nient  service.  Tlie  work  in  that  division  has  greatly  increased. 
Before  the  war,  I  think  the  average  number  of  incoming  and  out- 
going letters  per  day  was  around  800  or  900 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  What  does  this  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Mails  and  Files  do  ? 

Mr.  Stei;i'abt.  He  has  charge  of  the  general  file  room  of  the  depait- 
mesoL  He  handles  everything  in  the  way  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail  and  keeps  the  file  records,  and  has  charge  of  the  assignment  of 
the  letters,  papers,  telegrams,  etc.,  to  the  various  attorneys  and  offi- 
cials to  whom  they  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  he  open  all  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  mail  is  opened  and  sent  down  to  him,  but  it 
is  opened  right  there,  although  he  does  not  open  it  himself.  The 
mail  is  assigned  right  from  that  division,  and  a  complete  record  of 
the  files  of  the  department  is  kept  there,  and  it  is  an  immense  prop- 
osition, and,  as  I  said  before,  it  has  increased  from  8o0  or  900  let- 
ters a  day  to  an  average  now  of  2,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  speaking  of  the  files,  does  that  have  reference  to 
ihe  filing  of  the  letters  or  to  the  filing  of  the  legal  papers  in  your 
f>ffice? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Everything.  He  has  charge  of  the  files  of  the  en- 
tire department,  with  the  exception  of  the  confidential  files  in  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  say  an  $1,800  man  is  now  filling  this  posi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  I  think  he  has  now  been  given  $2,000  as  a 
law  clerk.    He  is  a  lawyer,  besides  being  an  expert  on  files. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  purpose  of  this  really  is  to  promote  this  man  to 
a  $2,500  position  ?^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  clerical  position  which  he  is  occupying  is  rep- 
resented in  one  of  these  additions  you  are  asking? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  true  of  the  chief  of  supplies 
tnd  printing.  He  has  been  in  the  Government  service  even  longer 
than  Mr.  Robb. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Supplies  and  Printing  have  to  do? 


\ 
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Mr.  Stewart.  He  has  charge  of  the  handling  of  all  the  requisi- 
tions upon  the  Public  Printer,  the  issuance  of  supplies  to  the  clerks 
of  the  courts,  the  United  States  marshals,  and  the  district  attorneys' 
offices  throughout  the  country,  an  appropriation  involving  eighty 
or  ninety  thousand  dollars  a  year,  keeping  a  record  of  all  those 
things,  and  also  the  issuance  of  books  to  the  different  offices  through- 
out the  country.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  books  for  judicial 
officers  and  he  keeps  a  record  of  all  that  Government  property  issued 
yearly  to  these  different  officials  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
sends  out  these  supplies,  and  we  have  a  large  storeroom  down  there 
where  various  and  sundry  supplies  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tribution. He  has  charge,  alsOj  of  the  printing  for  the  people  on 
the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside,  and  the  purchase  of  all  the  sup- 
plies through  the  regular  Government  channels.  He  also  has  a  clerk 
who  is  gettingthe  same  salary  he  is  getting,  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  means  the  promotion  of  this  clerk  who  is  filliiig 
this  position  to  $2,500  and  the  position  he  is  now  occupying  is  in- 
cluded in  the  increased  number  of  clerks  you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  possibly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  the  only  Government  department  where  the  cniefs^ 
in  charge  of  these  different  bureaus  are  clerks  of  class  4.  The  chiefs, 
in  other  departments  holding  similar  positions  get  as  high  as  $2,750. 

HANDLING  OF  MAIL. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  may  not  be  the  appropriate  place  to  do  it,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  this  question  for  fear  I  might  forget  it.  Do 
you  handle  all  your  own  mail;  that  is,  do  you  haul  your  own  mail 
to  and  from  the  post  oflSce? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  and  how  many  vehicles  are  employed 
by  your  department  in  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  one  truck  that  carries  the  mail  and  also 
handles  the  different  supplies  and  carries  them  to  the  express  oflSce 
or  to  the  post  office,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  made  any  study  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  that  mail  could  be  handled  more  expeditiously  and  more 
economically  to  the  Government  if  it  was  handled  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  rather  than  bv  your  own  department! 

Mr.  Si'EWART.  I  do  not  believe  it  could,  and  I  am  quite  certain  it 
would  not  be  handled  as  satisfactorily  to  us.  This  truck  of  ours  is 
busy  all  the  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  handled  it  very  eco- 
nomically. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  undei-stand  it,  all  the  different  departments  haul 
their  mail  to  and  from  the  post  office,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  duplication  of  time  and  work. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  can  see  the  point  you  make.  If  it  was  handled 
for  the  entire  Government  by  one  organization,  they  might  perfect 
a  saving.  That  is  possible.  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  point. 
AVe  have  quite  an  activity  between  the  other  departments  ana  our 
departments  going  constantly.  We  do  not  send  such  matters 
through  the  post  office  but  direct  to  the  several  departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  By  special  messenger? 

Mr.  Stewart.  By  the  truck  or  by  motor  cycle. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  what  seems  to  be  a  striking  out  of  two 
examiners  at  $2,500  each,  four  at  $2,250  each,  two  at  $2,000,  three 
at  $1,800  each,  is  just  a  switch  to  another  place  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  that  is  not  an  increase. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS,  MESSENGERS,  ELEVATOR  CONDUCTORS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  five  additional  clerks  of  class  4. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  asking  for  a  number  of  additional  clerks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  you  want  me  to  I  will  discuss  this  as  a  whole 
proposition. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  really  an  increase  of  seven  with  the  two  positions 
tsked  for  above. 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  a  total  increase  there  of  five  of  class  3, 
five  of  class  2,  six  of  class  1,  two  at  $1,000,  two  additional  mes- 
i«iigers,  three  assistant  messengei-s,  two  elevator  conductors,  and  two 
additional  charwomen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
that  with  you  very  feelingly  and  I  have  discussed  it  on  many  occa- 
aons  and  before  various  committees.  I  got  some  relief  for  the 
present  in  the  deficiency  bill.  If  we  had  not,  I  do  not  know  what 
wc  would  have  done.  With  the  exception  of  one  clerk  of  class  3 
and  five  of  class  1,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not  had  any  in- 
crease in  its  statutory  force  of  clerical  and  subclerical  employees 
m  ap|>roximately  10  years.  Even  before  the  war  there  was  a  con- 
stant increase,  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  country,  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department,  we  will  say,  of  2  or  3  per  cent  a  year,  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  statutory  force. 

The  increase  in  the  business  of  the  country  was  reflected  in  the 
activities  of  the  department.  When  the  war  came  on  us  we  had  no 
increased  force,  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  had  an  increase  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department.  We  were  able  to  take  care  of  that  additional 
^ork  by  reason  of  the  fact,  and  only  by  reason  of  the  fact,  that  we 
succeeded  in  getting  from  the  President  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
national  security  and  defense  appropriation,  which  enabled  us  to 
employ  clerks  and  lawyers  in  Washington  and  for  any  other  pur- 
pose we  had  to  use  it.  Therefore,  during  the  war  we  were  very 
well  taken  care  of  because  we  could  employ  the  clerks  that  were  ac- 
tually needed.  The  volume  of  business  jumped  100  or  150  per  cent 
almo^  at  once,  and  consequently  we  had  to  increase  the  clerical  force 
as  well  as  the  legal  force  of  the  department,  and  we  did  it  out  of  that 
fund.  On  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year,  of  course,  that  appropria- 
tion expired,  and  then  we  were  compelled,  or  we  would  have  been 
compelled  if  we  had  not  gotten  a  little  relief  from  Congress,  to  have 
gone  back  to  our  prewar  status.  We  would  have  had  to  go  back  to 
the  same  number  of  statutory  clerks  and  employees  we  had  before 
the  war  with  an  added  volume  of  business  at  that  time  of  100  per 
cent  or  over  as  against  prewar  conditions. 

I  came  before  several  committees  and  talked  to  them  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  about  the  situation,  because  we  did  not  have  the  stenog- 
raphers or  the  clerks  to  handle  the  business  and  we  could  not  possibly 
do  it  It  was  physically  impossible,  even  if  they  devoted  10  or  12 
boars  a  day  to  it.  Then  the  Congress  took  care  of  the  legal  end  of 
it  by  increasing  the  appropriation  for  special  assistants  for  the  At- 
torney General  from  $175,000  to  $600,000,  which  was  a  great  help 
to  us  with  the  large  number  of  claims  that  had  been  filed  against 
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the  Government  and  the  increased  other  legal  business  which  had 
fallen  upon  us,  but  they  made  no  provision  for  clerks.  I  told  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  there  was  no  use  giving  us  these 
lawyers  unless  they  ^ave  us  some  stenographers  to  work  for  them, 
so  they  put  a  provision  in  the  appropriation  for  special  assistants 
of  $30,000  for  stenographic  help  and  that  helped  us  out  considerably, 
and  wherever  we  did  use  a  lawyer  at  the  seat  of  government  we 
could  also  employ  a  stenographer  for  that  lawyer  at  the  seat  of 
government,  but  it  really  did  not  help  the  clerical  situation  very 
much,  because  we  could  only  use  them  tor  the  new  special  assistant 
we  had,  while  the  work  of  the  old  clerical  force  was  getting  behind. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  appointed  under  that 
appropriation  of  $30,000  for  stenographic  work? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  using  the  entire  amount,  but  we  are  not 
using  it  all  in  Washington.  The  comptroller  ruled  that  inasmuch 
as  $30,000  was  made  available  for  the  employment  of  stenographers 
for  special  assistants,  we  had  to  use  that  ^0,000  and  no  other  fund 
in  the  field  as  well  as  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  seat  of  government? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  all  over  the  country.  We  have  a  number  at 
the  seat  of  government.  He  insisted  that  we  use  it  in  the  field  as 
well  as  at  tne  seat  of  government,  and  much  of  the  $30,000  was 
used  by  the  field  assistants. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  people  employed 
and  the  compensation  paid  them  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  we  have  some  of  them  here.  In  the  mean- 
time  our  trouble  was  so  great  and  so  acute  with  reference  to  clericaT 
employees  that  I  came  back  and  got  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$12,000  for  the  employment  of  clerical  help  in  Washington,  and 
really  that  is  what  saved  the  situation  for  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  were  to  be  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  and  the  amounts  paid 
them? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  of  employees  paid  from  $12,000  for  salaries,  office  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneraly  carried  in  deficieftcy  act,  approved  Nov.  4,  1919, 

Clerks : 

One  of  class  4 $1,800 

Two  of  class  3,  at  $1,600 3.200 

Five  of  class  2,  at  $1,400 7,000 

One  of  class  1 1,200 

One  at  $900 900 

Messengers,  one  at  $840 840 

Assistant  messengers,  one  at  $720 720 

Telephone  operators,  two  at  $720 1,440 

Laborers,  one  at  $060 -. 600 

Total 17, 700 

Note. — ^The  appropriation  of  $12,000  in  the  deficiency  bill  became  available 
November  4,  1919,  and  covered  the  period  to  June  30,  1920,  approxlmatdy 
eight  months,  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  $18,000  per  annum. 

TOTAL    CLERICAL   FORCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  total  force  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
now? 
Mr.  Stewart.  The  clerical  force? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  can  tell  you  that  right  now,  and  remember  that 
ith  the  exception  of  one  clerk  of  class  3  and  five  of  class  1  it  has 
?en  the  same  for  8  or  10  years.  This  is  a  part  of  my  testimony 
hen  I  was  before  the  committee  before.    We  have  in  the  depart- 

lent  lOS  statutory  clerks.    We  have  11  at  $1,800 

Mr.  Wood.  These  are  additional? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  that  is  what  we  have  and  have  had  for  10 
Mirs. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  11  you  are  talking  about  now  part  of  the  108  ? 
Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  and  I  am  giving  the  salaries.  Eleven  at 
,800,  17  at  $1,600,  16  at  $1,400,  30  at  $1,200,  16  at  $1,000,  and  18 
§900.  That  is  a  total  of  108  statutory  clerks  in  the  department, 
id  that  has  been  the  number  of  statutory  clerks  for  years  past, 
cept  as  I  have  stated.  Now,  that  is  in  the  department.  We  have 
at  many  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
ivision  of  Accounts.  You  see,  there  are  two  appropriations.  It 
all  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  separated  between  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
»y  General  and  the  Division  of  Accounts.  We  have  18  places  at 
KK),  and  as  you  gentlemen  very  well  know,  we  can  not  go  out  and 
tt  any  kind  of  clerk  for  $900,  even  plus  the  $240  bonus.  The 
►nsequence  is  that  most  of  those  places  nave  been  used  for  the  pro- 
otion  of  subclerical  employees  who  have  passed  minor  clerkship 
Laminations  under  the  civil  service.     For  instance,  a  messenger 

•  somebody  like  that  will  go  over  and  take  the  minor-clerkship 
utniination,  and  then  he  can  be  promoted  to  $900  as  a  minor  clerk, 
f  course,  he  can  only  do  a  limited  amount  or  a  rather  limited  order 
f  clerical  duties.  Therefore  those  18  places  are  not  of  any  value  to 
-  when  it  comes  to  going  out  and  getting  a  stenographer  or  a 
i«:h-class  clerk.  We  can  not  use  them  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
[ails  and  Files  Division,  before* the  war  we  used  13  clerks,  and  we 
[)w  have  to  use  21  clerks.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  use  that 
uml)er  in  order  to  keep  the  work  current,  and  then  they  have  to 
ork  overtime.  'Also  aclditional  clerks  have  been  detailed  from  the 
ttorney  (ieneral's  office  to  the  Division  of  Accounts,  and  even 
len  a  number  of  the  clerks  in  that  division  are  working  on  an 
era^e  of  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day  overtime.  Jn  the  Supply 
irision  we  use  six  clerks  where  we  formerly  used  four.  This  is 
'cau>e  of  the  increased  volume  of  business.  One  increase  in  the 
uppl y  Division  was  caused  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress  which  put 
le  clerks  of  the  United  States  courts  under  our  office.  We  now 
ive  to  furnish  their  supplies,  whereas  before  the  war  we  did  not 
ive  to  furnish  them.  That  has  practically  doubled  the  work  of 
fi  Supply  Division. 

Mr.  W.ASox.  Who  furnished  them  before? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  bought  them  themselves  out  of  their  emolu- 

ents. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  the  clerks  have  been  provided  that 

*  necessarj'  for  the  Division  of  Accounts,  for  the  Mails  and  Files 
ivision,  or  for  the  Supply  Division,  and  for  the  Photostat  Divi- 
on.  out  of  the  statutory  force,  we  have  available  a  force  of  about  25 
enoffraphers.  Those  stenographers  are  for  the  use  of  17  officials, 
eluding  the  Attorney  General,  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General, 
e  Solicitor  General,  and  45  statutory  attorneys.    Now,  obviously, 
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we  have  not  a  stenographic  force  large  enough.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  25  stenograpners  to  perform  the  stenographic  work  for 
that  many  attorneys,  and  yet  we  have  got  to  keep  up  the  Division 
of  Accounts,  we  have  got  to  keep  up  the  Mails  and  Files  Divisicm, 
and  it  takes  so  many  out  of  our  108  statutory  employees  to  do  that 
that  we  only  have  about  25  people  left  for  use  as  ^nographers,  and 
there  are  17  officials,  aside  from  47  attorneys,  for  whom  this  steno- 
graphic force  has  to  work,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  has  very 
materially  operated  against  us. 

When  I  got  this  $12,000,  which  they  gave  me  in  the  deficiency 
bill,  I  was  able  to  go  out  and  emplojr  a  number  of  stenographers, 
and.  with  the  help  of  the  $30,000  provided  in  the  appropriation  for 
special  assistants,  part  of  which  could  be  used  at  Wasnington,  we 
got  through,  but  I  do  not  want  to  come  back  and  ask  for  a  deficiency 
again,  and  we  need  these  additional  places  to  take  care  of  the  work 
oi  the  department  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  need  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  to  have  made  statu- 
tory all  the  clerks  you  obtained  through  the'  $30,000  appropriation 
and  the  $12,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  the  idea;  those  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  you  still  have  not  answered  my  question.  I  asked 
you  to  tell  me  how  many  you  had  in  your  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Stewart.  All  told? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  gave  you  the  statutory  ones.  I  will  have  to  insert 
figures  as  to  the  others  m  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  supply  that  for  the  record,  and 
also  give  us  in  that  statement  the  number  you  had  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Before  the  war  we  only  had  103  statutory  clerks, 
but,  of  course,  when  the  war  came- on  we  augumented  our  foroet 
as  I  explained  to  you  a  while  ago,  out  of  the  national  security  and 
defense  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  furnish  a  statement  of  the  numbor  you  have  had 
since  the  war. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  can  furnish  a  statement  of  the  number  we  have 
now. 

Comparative  statement  of  statutory  clerks  employed  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  fiscal  years  1917  wnd  1920,  respectively. 


OFHCE  OP  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Clerks  Of  class  4,  $1,800 

Clerks  of  class  3,  $1 ,600 

Clerks  of  class  2, 11,400 

Clerks  of  class  1,11,200 

Clerks  at  $1,000 

Clerks  at  $000 

DIVISION  OF  AOOOVNTS. 

Clerks  of  class  4,  $1,800 

Clerks  of  class  3,  $1,600 , 

Clerks  of  class  2,  $1,400 

Clerks  of  class  1,  $1,200 

Clerks  at  $900 


1917 


8 
10 
10 
20 
17 
15 


80 


3 
6 
6 
5 
3 

23 


ino 


8 

U 
10 

Si 

li 

IS 


86 


$ 

e 

6 
5 
3 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  not  some  force  there  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 

istigation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Oh,  yes ;  but  they  work  only  for  that  bureau.  That 

ireau  has  a  large  number  of  clerks,  but  they  are  not  subject  to 

ril  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  got  $140,000  for  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  used  entirely  for  clerks,  you 

low. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  got  $15,000  under  the  antitrust  law  estimate. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  for  clerks  either.    That  is 

ed  for  attorneys,  and  law  clerks,  and  stenographers. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 

fferent  employees  you  have  under  these  various  appropriations  for 

•20,  and  your  estimate  for  1921. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  made  no  estimate  for  1921 

Mr.  Wood.  But  you  certainly  must  have  in  mind  in  asking  for 
is  appropriation  what  you  will  want  for  1921. 
Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  made  no  estimates  in  the  sundry  civil 
11  or  deficiency  bill  to  take  care  of  the  clerical  situation  I  am 
'ferring  to  now.    In  other  words,  we  propose  to  drop  this  deficiency 
;tin)ate  of  $12,000  and  we  also  propose  to  drop  the  $30,000  item. 
Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  including  them  all  here. 
Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  submit  a  statement  of  the  employees  you  have 
nder  these  various  appropriations. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  do  not  intend  to  disturb  the 
140,000  for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crime,  because  the 
lerical  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  approximately  as 
irge  as  the  clerical  force  of  the  department.  That  includes  all 
heir  employees  in  Washington  of  all  kinds,  clerks  and  everything 
Ise. 

Untrtnrnt  of  employees  at  seat  of  Government  paid  from  the  allotment  of 
Uo.ooo  of  the  appropriation  "  Pay  of  speeial  assistant  attorneys,  United  States 
Courts,*'  employed  in  Public  lAinds  Division, 

jw  clerk $2, 000 

1  at 1, 600 

2  at 1. 400 

3  at 1, 300 

6  at 1, 200 

^intern cnt  of  employees  at  Washington,  D.  C,  paid  from  the  appropriation 
**  Enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  etc,,"  in  Antitrust  Division, 

Special  assistant  attorneys: 

CHie  at $6, 000 

One  at 3, 600 

Uw  clerk 2, 000 

de-ks: 

One  at 1, 300 

One  at 1, 000 

Messenger - 840 

Statement  of  employees  at  Washington,  D,  C,  paid  from  the  appropriation  for 

**  Enforcement  of  acts  to  regulate  commerce." 

Clerk $1, 400 

15625^— 20— PT  2 6 
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Mr.  Wood.  This  $30,000  that  you  got  for  clerical  help  and  sud 
assistants  as  you  might  need,  are  you  going  to  use  that  ror  work  oi 
the  outside  or  work  on  the  inside? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  using  it  for  both,  because  the  comptrollei 
required  us  to,  but  they  can  only  be  employed  for  special  assistant 
attorneys. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  have  an  estimate  for  1921 ;  do  you  intenc 
to  drop  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  care  whether  that  is  given  to  us  or  not 
unless  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  field  alone.  We  do  not  want  to  ua 
it  in  Washington.    We  may  have  to  use  it  for  the  field. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  ought  to  have  some  understanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  you  give  us  these  clerks  we  do  not  want  to  us 
it  in  Washington,  i  ou  can  limit  it  to  the  field  or  eliminate  it  en 
tirely.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  additional 
but  merely  to  take  care  of  the  people  we  already  have.  For  in 
stance,  you  take  elevator  conductors ;  we  only  have  two  elevator  con 
ductors  and  we  have  three  elevators  and  they  are  in  constant  use. 

ELEVATOR  CJONDUCTORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  elevator  conductors  are  in  the  building  on  B 
Street? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  elevators  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Three. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  want  four  elevator  conductors  for  the  thrw 
elevators,  and  one  of  them,  I  presume,  is  for  an  extra  man? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  want  an  extra  elevator  conductor,  of  couni 
We  have  two  elevator  conductors  now  only. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  places  being  filled  now? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  using  some  other  employee.     We  empi 
him  out  of  this  $12,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  using  four  elevator  conductors  there  now! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  we  are;  yes,  sir.     That  elevator  runs 
night  and  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  not  all  night? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  runs  up  until  12  or  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  not  all  run  that  late? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  but  we  have  one  man  on  after  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  are  now  being  paid  out  of  this  $12,000 
propriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes ;  one  is  employed  as  an  assistant  messenger. 

CHARWOMEN. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  two  additional  charwomen.  Hil| 
you  anv  more  space  to  look  after  there  now  than  you  have  had  he* 
tof  ore  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  more  space,  but  we  have  al^  ^ 
been  a  little  shy  on  charwomen  since  we  have  been  in  that  buildii 
We  have  a  good  deal  more  space  there  than  we  had  in  the 
building. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  square  feet  these  charwoi 
have  to  clean? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  something  like  120,000  square  feet  of  avail- 
h\e  space  in  the  building  in  addition  to  the  halls. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  the  charwomen  clean  the  halls  and  rooms  and 
venrthing? 

Ifr.  Stewart.  They  clean  everything. 

iUDrriNG    accountant — increase    in    salary    of    administration 

accountant. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  auditing  accountant  at  $2,000, 
rhich  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  supplemental  esti- 
Mte  which  may  not  have  reached  you.  This  is  a  photostat  copy 
rf  it    I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  reached  you  or  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  informed  that  this  supplemental  estimate  has 
Mt  reached  us.  I  notice  you  ask  to  have  the  salary  of  the  adminis- 
Intive  accountant  increased  $500? 

Mr.  Steti^art.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  know  there  was  a  request  sent  out  by  the  Sec- 
wUry  of  the  Treasury  that  there  should  not  be  any  estimates  made 
fcr  any  increases  in  salaries  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  reclassifica- 
Ikm  committee  is  supposed  to  be  revising  the  whole  scheme  of  sal- 
toics,  etc. 

L  Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  exactly  what  I  know,  and  we  have  not 
wM  for  any  increases  because  of  that  request. 
[  Mr.  Wood.  But  you  are  asking  for  one  now  for  this  man. 
[  Mr.  Stewart.  Because  we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Jk  work  of  that  committee  will  not  be  acted  upon  this  year.  This 
•tn  is  relied  upon  by  all  of  us  with  respect  to  decisions  of  the 
#Hirts  and  the  comptroller  and  in  keeping  our  accounts  straight, 
N  we  have  never  been  tangled  up  yet,  and  we  have  never  had  to 
^Bfiie  to  Congress  for  refunds  on  account  of  money  paid  out  wrong- 
WIt  by  our  disbursing  clerk  on  account  of  legal  obstructions,  be- 
Mise  Sir.  Harris,  the  man  referred  to,  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
^fcrything  straight,  and  if  we  were  to  lose  his  services  we  would 
He  the  services  of  a  very  valuable  man,  and  I  felt  that  in  justice 

him,  and  in  justice  to  the  department,  we  ought  to  make  some 
fort  to  retain  him  and  pay  him  this  increased  compensation.  He 
itered  the  employ  of  the  department,  under  civil  service  appoint- 
ent,  July  1,  1913,  at  $900  per  annum;  was  promoted  in  1904  to 
.200,  and  because  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  court  pro- 
dure,  and  the  records  thereof,  was  appointed  an  examiner  at 
L500  November  1,  1915;  he  was  transferred  from  examiner  to  hds 
%9ent  position  at  the  same  salary  in  1912.    He  has  had  no  increase 

compensation  for  over  14  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  reference  to  this  auditing  accountant,  what  does 
I  do?     Is  he  a  new  man? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  is  now  an  attorney  at  $2,000  in  charge  of  that 
wt  and  he  was  detailed  there  temporarily  in  order  to  hold  him. 
e  has  charge  of  the  accounts  of  United  States  marshals,  clerks  of 
■its,  United  States  commissioners,  and  attorneys  in  the  field. 
ItoaB  accounts  are  all  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  except  those  of  the 
Dmissioners,  by  the  United  States  marshals.  Then,  under  the 
OTisions  of  law  they  are  referred  to  the  department  for  audit,  to 
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see  that  the  accounts  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
this  man  is  in  charge  of  that  work.  He  has  a  force  under  him  wha 
audit  the  accounts.  Then  they  are  referred  to  the  Auditor  for  ti|^ 
State  and  Other  Departments  to  settle,  after  the  administrative  w^ 
amination.  He  has  charge  of  the  administrative  examination  of  thi 
Department  of  Justice  of  those  accounts  paid  in  the  field.  The 
United  States  marshals  disburse  money  in  the  field  and  turn  in  their 
accounts  for  examination. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  man  a  part  of  the  auditor's  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice? 

Mr.  Harris.  Of  the  Division  of  Accounts.    That  is  headed  "  Divi- 
sion of  Accounts."  • 
Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  chief  auditor?  i 

Mr.  Harris.  A  chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts.  i 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Justice?  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Harris.  That  is  an  administrative  division;  it  is  the  divisioll 
of  bookkeeping  and  audit  of  accounts.  I 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  has  this  man  been  doing  this  work? 
Mr.  Harris.  He  has  had  charge  of  that  section  since  1912  or  191J 
It  was  either  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  1912  or  the  early  part  of  1913  thd 
the  reorganization  was  put  into  effect,  when  this  audit  was  put  a 
charge  of  a  subsection  chief.  j 

Mr.  Wood.  What  fund  is  he  being  paid  out  of?  I 

Mr.  Harris.  He  is  statutory  now.  He  is  detailed  under  the  la^ 
and  he  is  carried  at  $2,000  on  the  statutory  roll,  but  we  can  od^ 
detail  him  for  120  days  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  one  of  the  assistant  attorneys  at  $2,000?         .j 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  and  he  is  detailed  to  the  Division  of  Accoud 

temporarily.  . 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  this  item  is  allowed ;  it  will  mean  his  transfi 

from  the  position  he  is  holding  to  that  of  auditing  accountant  I 

the  same  salary  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  become  of  the  place  he  is  now  occupyiii| 
Mr.  Harris.  That  will  be  filled,  and  tne  occupant  of  the  positkj 
will  perform  the  duties  of  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Wood.  Instead  of  your  really  having  two  attorneys  at  $2,0C 
each,  you  have  one? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes ;  although  this  man  is  an  attorney. 

EXAMINERS. 

1 
I 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  some  examiners,  two  at  $2^ 
each,  four  at  $2,250  each,  two  at  $2,000  each,  and  three  at  $1,8 
each. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  no  increase. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Harris.  In  order  to  bring  the  field  and  departmental  i 
counting  together  the  examiners  were  transferred  to  the  Division  \ 
Accounts  and  all  placed  under  the  chief  clerk.  Those  examin^ 
audit  the  accounts  of  United  States  marshals,  the  United  Stai 
attorneys,  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  and  the  United  States  conum 
sioners,  and  referees  and  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  in  the  field.  Thi 
are  field  auditors  or  accountants. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Your  estimate  for  this  item  for  1921  is  $524,830,  as 
;iinst  an  appropriation  in  the  legislative  bill  for  1920  of  $4^73,870 
id  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $13,133,  making  a  total  of  $487,- 
8.  Is  that  difference  all  represented  by  the  provision  for  addi- 
■lal  places  and  increases? 
Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  represented  by  the  increases. 

Contingent  Expenses. 

rURNITURB,  carpets,  FILE  HOLDERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  item  for  contingent  expenses,  "For  furniture 
ri  repairs,  including  carpets,  file  holders,  and  cases,  and  so  forth," 
m  are  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation  of  $2,000.  You  had 
I  appropriation  in  the  legislative  bill  for  1920  of  $1,000,  with  a 
ficiency  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  1920,  making  a  total  of  $4,000. 
ou  are  now  asking  for  $2,000,  in  addition  to  that,  for  1921.  What 
the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Our  principal  requirements  under  the  item  for  fur- 
bare  and  repairs  are  for  filing  cases.  The  biggest  item  in  that 
ipropriation  is  for  the  general  files  and  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
iTstigation.  Those  requirements  have  exceeded  our  expectations. 
e  got  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $3,000  only  a  short  while  ago, 
ft  we  used  $2,400  of  that  for  files  immediatelv.  We  are  short  of 
Ite  now.  I  think  verv  likely  before  the  fiscal  vear  is  out  we  will 
iTc  to  ask  for  a  further  deficiency  for  filing  cases  to  take  care  of  the 
(nation. 

^r.  Wood.  The  amount  estimated  for  1921  is  not  as  much  as  the 
Dount  expended  in  1919.  You  had  some  money  from  the  Presi- 
ftt's  fund  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  had  some  money  from  the  President's  fimd. 
Mr.  Wasox.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  in  1919. 
Mr.  Stewart.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  in  1919.  They 
I  our  estimate  for  1920  down  to  $1,000.  I  do  not  remember  just 
hr  what  the  estimate  was,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the  theory  that 
b  war  l>eing  over  we  would  have  a  lot  of  supplies  which  would  be 
pn^  out  of  the  department,  and  that  we  could  use  that  stuff.  But 
Ut  did  not  work  out. 

Mr.  Wof»n.  AVhat  is  the  situation  now  by  reason  of  the  reduction 
I  other  departments?  Will  there  not  be  a  lot  of  furniture,  includ- 
if  file  cases  which  will  be  released? 

Jkr.  Stewart.  Even  so,  we  have  to  pay  for  them  just  the  same.    An 
■cutive  order  came  alon^  and  they  told  us  we  could  get  furniture 
fcneeded  on  that,  but  we  have  t^o  pay  for  it  just  the  same. 
'  Mr.  Wasox.  Do  you  have  to  pay  the  first  cost? 
'  Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  it  is  70  per  cent  of  the  first  cost. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  There  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent  discount. 

r.  Stewart.  We  have  been  getting  some  stuff  that  is  not  satis- 

We  have  been  getting  typewriters  that  it  is  not  economical 

We  have  sent  several  typewriters  to  the  field  that  we  have 

from  that  source,  and  the  people  in  the  field  tell  us  that  some 

■ftose  machines  do  not  work. 

Ifr.  Wood.  I  thought  they  revamped  those  machines  before  they 
sent  out  by  the  general  supply  comittee. 
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Mr  Stewart.  They  are  supposed  to. 
Mr.  Wood.  They  have  experts  down  there? 
Mr.  Stewart.  That  has  been  our  experience.    Of  course,  we  havi 
gotten  some  good  stuff  from  them. 

BOOKS  FOR  LAW  LIBBARY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  estunate  for  books  for  the  law  library  of  tb 
department,  including  their  exchange,  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  the  same  as  last  year,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  same  is  true  for  the  item  "  For  purchase  o 
session  laws  and  statutes  of  the  States  and  Territories  for  librar 
of  department,  including  their  exchange ''  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  expend  all  these  sums? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  expend  most  of  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Within  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  and  the  librar 
fund  is  expended  to  the  last  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  item  for  books  for  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  o 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sif ;  that  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  next  item,  '^  For  books  fo 
office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor." 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  "  For  stationery  for  Department  an 
its  several  bureaus,"  and  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $7,001 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  had  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $7,000  fc 
that  item.  The  big  jump  in  the  item  for  stationery  is  due  alma 
entirely  to  the  photostat  work.  The  amount  for  photostat  supplies  i 
$6,500,  and  that  is  very  largely  on  account  of  the  activities  of  til 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  the  $15,000  appropriated  for  1920  hai 
you  expended? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  had  a  balance  of  $5,400  up  to  last  night,  out  c 
the  total  appropriation  of  $15,000.  It  looks  now  as  if  we  woul 
have  to  have  another  deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  very  much  afraid  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  item  of  $6,5( 
for  photostat  supplies  means? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  for  ink  and  paper.  The  paper  used  in  Q 
photostat  work  is  rather  expensive. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  process  of  making  the  photostat  copia 
it  is  not  photographic,  is  it? 

Mr.  Harris.  It  takes  white  on  black,  or  black  on  white,  and  it: 
done  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  photostat  oopi 
that  can  be  made  from  one  negative  ? 

Mr.  Steavart.  We  can  reproduce  any  quantity ;  but  the  cost  of  tf 
paper  is  the  expensive  part  of  the  process,  but  the  prints  are  w 
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»  from  negatives — the  print  is  really  the  negative  and  an  ex- 
re  is  necessary  for  each  print. 
r.  Wood.  It  is  just  a  question  of  making  the  copies? 
\  Stewart.  That  is  all. 
-.  Wood.  Is  the  photostatic  process  cheaper  than  mimeograph- 

".  Stewabt.  I  thought  you  meant  to  ask  whether  it  was  cheaper 
to  have  the  copies  made  by  stenographers. 
\  Wood.  It  would  be  cheaper  than  that,  of  course.  Say  you 
a  letter  of  which  you  want  a  number  of  copies.  I  judge  those 
s  could  be  mimeographed  and  that  that  would  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

'.  Stewart.  But  they  only  want  two  or  three  copies,  and  when 
that  number  are  desired  the  photostat  is  cheaper  and  quicker 
you  can  do  it  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  to  mimeograph 

• 

*.  Harris.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  making  copies  of  corre- 
ience  and  papers  which  they  get  in  connection  with  radical 
ities. 

•.  Wood.  I  suppose  these  copies  are  admissible  as  evidence,  as 
darv  evidence? 
'.  Harris.  Yes. 

'.  Wasox.  Would  they  not  be  admissible  if  some  man  testified 
he  saw  the  copy  prepared  ? 

'.  Harris.  We  have  to  produce  the  originals.    Most  of  them  are 
e  hands  of  the  defendants  and  the  department  can  not  retain 
There  are  several  cases  of  that  kind  in  court  now  and  I 
:  they  are  going  to  order  us  to  return  them. 

miscellaneous  items. 

'.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  item  for  miscel- 

us  expenditures,  including  telegraphing,   fuel,  light,   and  so 

.    You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000.    You  had 

rX)  in  the  legislative  bill  for  1920  and  a  deficiency  appropria- 

of  $7,000,  making  a  total  of  $37,000.    What  .is  the  reason  for 

loi-oase? 

'.  Stewart.  That  is  due  mostly  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 

ivestigation,  on  account  of  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 

appropriations  for  those  two  items  used  to  be  less  than  half 

liat  they  cost  now.    That  is  where  the  increase  in  the  estimate 

leon  made  necessary.    We  used  to  get  along  with  about  $6,000 

'.<KX)  for  both  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  but  now  the  cost 

ose  services  runs  to  $18,000  or  $20,000. 

•.  Wood.  You  have  in  this  estimate  an  item  of  $3,500  for  fuel. 

*  you  your  own  independent  heating  plant? 

•.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  our  own  heating  plant    It  is  a 

kI  building.    We  pay  rent  for  the  building  but  we  operate  our 

heating  plant. 

r.  Wood.  That  is  not  a  Government  building? 

r.  Stewart.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  building  we  had  put  up  especially 

:he  use  of  the  Department  of  Justice.    We  occupied  it  in  1917, 

we  are  getting  the  cheapest  rent  of  any  Government  department 
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in  Washington  because  Congress  gave  ii^  the  authority  to  make  a 
long-time  contract. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  biggest  item  in  this  estimate  is  for  telegraphing? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  how  much  your  department  abuses  the 
use  of  the  telegraph,  but  it  is  woefully  abused  in  some  of  the  other 
departments.  They  use  the  telegraph  in  many  instances  where  they 
could  just  as  well  send  letters. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  happen  to  be  the  censor  of  most  of  the  telegrams 
that  go  out  of  the  department.  They  all  have  to  pass  over  my  desk, 
except  those  which  are  initialed  or  sent  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Solicitor  General,  or  one  of  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General,  and  I 
hold  them  as  close  to  the  scratch  as  I  can,  and  make  them  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  words.  All  the-  telegrams  pass  either  through  my 
hands  or  the  hands  of  my  assistant — every  one  of  them — except 
telegrams  sent  out  by  the  Attorney  General  himself,  or  one  of  his 
assistants,  or  the  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  saw  not  long  ago  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  one  of 
the  departments,  starting  something  like  this,  "  Acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  wire  of  November  30,  1919,"  going  into  lengthy  de- 
tails, which  could  as  well  have  been  transmitted  by  mail. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  insist  that  the  mails  be  used  whenever  they  can 
be  used.  We  call  them  down  for  putting  in  unnecessary  words.  We 
have  to  be  very  conservative  about  that  because  the  size  of  the  appro- 
priation is  such  that  we  can  not  stand  that  sort  of  thing.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  is  our  natural  inclination  toward  economy  along 
that  line. 

new  language  for  purchasers. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language  in  connectioa 
with  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  follows : 

Hereafter  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  purchase  or  service  rendered  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  the  aggregate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $25. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I 'believe  that  section  has  been  applied  in  many 
of  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  same  provision  has  been  applied  to  every  depart- 
ment except  ours.  It  simply  gives  us  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
get  something  without  advertising  for  it  when  the  amount  involved 
does  not  exceed  $25. 

Mr.  Wood.  Section  3709  provides : 

All  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or  services  for  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  except  for  personal  services,  shall  be  made  hi 
advertising  a  sufficient  time  previously  for  proposals  respecting  the  sanw 
when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  require  Immediate  delivery  of  the  artid© 
or  performance  of  the  services.  When  immediate  delivery  or  performane 
is  required  by  the  public  exigency  the  articles  or  services  required  may  b 
procured  by  open  purchase  or  contract  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner  I 
which  such  articles  are  usually  bought  and  sold  or  such  services  engage 
between  individuals. 

Does  your  department  buy  all  its  supplies  through  the  Genera 
Supply  Committee? 
Mr.  Stewart.  All  that  are  on  schedule. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  language  would  apply  to  such  articles  as 
Toa  can  not  get  through  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  law  now  applies  to  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Most  of  the  departments  have  this  provision,  and  it 
woald  avoid  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  advertising  for  bids  on 
little  items  that  we  have  to  handle. 

PURCHASE  OF  LIBRARY   STACKS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  new  item  here,  "  For  purchase  of  library 
ttcks,  $1,900."    What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  need  additional  library  stacks  to  take  care  of 
idditional  purchases  for  the  library  because  the  stacks  we  have  at 
)resent  are  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  books  that  are  in  active 
ise.  We  have  a  large  number  of  books  now  stored  in  the  old  Court 
)f  Claims  Building. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  books  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Law  books.  We  have  one  of  the  best  law  libraries 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  in  very  active  use  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  use,  the  Globe-Wernicke  material? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  we  have  steel  stacks,  which  were  made  by 
the  Art  Metal  Co. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  open  or  closed  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  open.  They  are  steel  stacks  and  are  ad- 
justable.   They  are  very  fine  stacks. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  they  not  come  under  the  head  of  furniture? 
CoulJ  you  not  get  them  out  of  your  furniture  appropriation? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  do  not  pay  for  them  out  of  the  furniture  ap- 
propriation. We  have  hereto  tore  paid  for  them  out  of  the  item  for 
niiscollaneous  expenditures. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  that  would  come  probably  under  the 
head  of  furniture. 

Jfr.  Sherwood.  It  is  a  steel  frame  with  metal  shelving. 

Jfr.  Wood.  I  think  all  filing  cases,  whether  metal  or  not,  are  fur- 
niture. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes ;  I  think  steel  filing  cases  are  furniture. 

automobiij:  for  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  "  For  official  transportation,  includ- 
^H  the  purchase  or  exchange,  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  a  motor-driven  passenger  car,  delivery  truck,  and  motor  cycle,  to 
be  used  only  for  official  purposes,  and  purchase  and  repair  of  bi- 
cyles,-'  and  5'ou  are  asking  $7,500  for  that  instead  of  $2,500,  which 
»a5  the  amount  appropriated  last  year.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
tbt? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  exchange,  for  the  benefit 
)f  the  Attorney  General,  the  automobile  we  have  now.  We  bought 
hat  automobile  under  a  special  act  of  Congress  a  year  and  a  half 
iffo.  (hiriug  the  war,  at  the  very  height  of  prices  tor  automobiles. 
The  House  appropriated  $4,000  for  that  purpose,  but  the  Senate  cut 
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the  amount  to  $3,000.  I  objected  to  that  because  I  knew  I  could  i 
get  a  car  such  as  we  wanted  for  $3,000,  that  is,  a  car  of  the  ty 
which  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  would  be  suppos 
to  ride  in,  that  is,  a  limousine.  I  knew  that,  because  I  had  alrea< 
tried  to  get  prices  on  such  a  car,  and  nobody  would  touch  the  prop 
sition  for  that  price.  So  a  compromise  was  reached  between  tl 
House  and  Senate,  and  we  got  an  appropriation  of  $3,500.  I  fii 
tried  to  get  a  Packard,  but  the  a^ent  lor  the  Packard  would  not  ev( 
talk  to  me  about  it  when  I  told  him  I  had  only  $3,500. 

Then  I  went  to  see  the  Cadillac  people.    Their  limousine  was  sel 
ing  for  about  $4,400  and  they  told  me  if  we  got  $4,000  they  would  1( 
me  have  one  of  those  cars  for  $4,000.    The  Cadillac  is  really  a  ver 
good  car.    But  when  the  appropriation  was  cut  to  $3,500  they  wouli 
not  talk  to  me  about  it.    The  only  car  I  could  get  in  a  limousb 
model  for  $3,500  was  a  Hudson.    This  car  we  have  has  never  been  i 
particularly  good  Hudson  car,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Hudson  engiiK 
was  not  a  very  good  engine  about  that  time. 
Mr.  Wood.  hSw  much  do  you  want  for  this  new  machine? 
Mr.  Stewart.  We  want  to  exchange  this  car  we  have  for  a  Pack 
ard  car.    I  think  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  oughl 
to  have  a  good  car.    This  car  we  have  has  never  been  a  very  good 
car;  it  has  not  been  dependable.    The  Attorney  Greneral  has  a  car 
of  his  own  which  he  uses  more  than  this  car. 
Mr.  Wood.  Then  he  uses  this  car. 

Mr.  Stewart.  He  uses  it  sometimes,  but  he  uses  his  own  car  more 
than  he  uses  this  one. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Solicitor  General  and  the  Assistant  Attorneys 
General  have  the  use  of  this  car  in  going  to  and  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  wherever  necessary  on  official  business. 
Mr.  Wood.  How  much  do  you  want  to  pay  for  your  new  car? 
Mr.  Stewart.  We  can  exchange  this  car  for  a  new  Packard  and 
pay  them  the  difference  on  it,  and  we  can  get  it  for  $3,500  or  $4,000. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  would  put  in  the  $3,500  car  and  pay  the  $1,500 
additional  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  the  Hudson  will  be  put  in  at  $1,500  or  $2,000, 
and  the  balance  paid  from  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  do  you  include  in  this  estimate  for  the  new 
car? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  figured  that  this  amount  of  $7,500  would 
permit  us  to  make  the  exchange  for  this  new  car  and  also  make  an 
exchange  for  a  new  delivery  truck.  We  have  got  to  get  a  new  truck. 
We  have  a  little  Ford  truck  that  we  got  during  the  war,  which  has 
been  running  about  two  years  and  a  half.  It  has  been  worn  out 
in  the  service,  and  it  is  too  small.  It  is  about  a  half -ton  truck. 
It  is  just  an  ordinary  Ford  chassis  with  a  truck  body  on  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  estimated  $5,000  for  an  automobile  and  de- 
livery truck.  How  much  do  you  want  for  the  automobile  and  how 
much  for  the  truck? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  our  figures  are  about  $4,000  for  one  and 
$1,000  for  the  other.  I  think  we  can  exchange  both,  and  if  we  can 
do  it  we  will  exchange  the  truck  with  the  War  Department,  if  they 
have  anything  left,  and  will  try  to  get  one  of  their  Dodge  cars,  or 
something  like  that. 
Mr.  Wood.  When  was  the  Hudson  car  purchased  ? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  It  was  purchased  in  June,  1918,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  miles  has  it  traveled  ? 

Mr.  SiBWAKT.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  get  you  that  information. 

Note. — Car  has  traveled  16,480  miles. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  you  get  the  truck  ? 

Mr.  Stbwabt.  We  bought  that  a  year  or  more  before  we  bought 
the  limousine. 

Mr.  Wood.  About  1917? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  we  bought  that  in  1917,  and  it  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  service,  being  used  every  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  truck  vou  carry  your  mail  in? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  too  small,  and  it  is  in  very  bad 
shape.  But  we  have  had  it  fixed  so  that  I  think  we  can  keep  it 
going  until  June.     It  has  been  put  to  very  hard  use. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  the  Government  makes  a  big  mistake  in 
buying  high-priced  trucks  when  the  upkeep  on  them  is  twice  as 
much  fl§'  it  is  on  the  others. 

rent. 

Your  next  item  is,  "  For  rent  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  appropriation  last  year  was 
86,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $41,000  for  1921. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  want  to  cut  out  that  increase.  We  asked  for 
that  because  we  were  getting  crowded  and  we  had  to  have  some  ad- 
ditional space.  But  we  went  to  Senator  Smoot  and  we  got  the  space 
^e  needea  without  paying  anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  item  for  the  oflSce  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
is  the  same  as  last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  next  item,  "  For  law  books,  including  their 
exchange,  for  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,"  is  the  same  as 
last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Com3ierce. 

CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  "  For  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
^he  Department  of  Commerce,"  and  there  is  an  increase  of  one  clerk 
'>f  class  2.  You  are  asking  for  four  clerks  of  class  2  instead  of  three. 
^  vou  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  come  under  us.  But  we  have  no  solicitor  in 
llie  Department  of  Commerce  now,  and  the  assistant  solicitor  has 
ft>i^ed,  and  there  is  nobody  to  explain  that  item.  I  can  only  tell 
vou  that  they  stated  they  needed  that  additional  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  what  they  want  that  additional  clerk 
forf 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  claim  that  it  is  because  the  volume  of  work 
demands  it.  But  we  will  have  a  new  solicitor  there  pretty  soon.  I 
Jo  not  know  of  any  particular  reason  for  having  an  additional 
•lerk  over  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  item  for  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
-abor  is  the  same  as  last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  that  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Judicial. 

supreme  court — ^law  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  first  item  on  page  417  there  is  a  provision  foi 
nine  law  clerks,  one  for  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  for  each  Asso 
ciate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  exceeding 
$3,600  each. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Those  nine  law  clerks  have  already  been  created 
They  were  transferred  from  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thev  are  not  additional? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  not  additional ;  no,  sir.  There  is  an  addi 
tional  judge  provided  for  under  the  item  for  the  district  courts 
That  additional  judge  is  in  the  noi-them  district  of  Texas. 

district  courts. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  additional  judge  for  the  northern  disti:ict  o1 
Texas,  authorized  by  law,  is  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  th( 
fiscal  year  1920? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  is  provided  for  in  this  act  for  th( 
fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  some  slight  increases  in  the  item  for  the 
district  court  of  Hawaii  and  the  district  court  for  Porto  Rico,  but 
the  pay  of  all  those  judges  was  increased  last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  an  increase  of  $200  asked  for  in  the  item  oi 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  "  Necessar} 
expenditures  in  the  conduct  of  the  clerk's  office." 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  asking  for  $1,200  for  office. expenses  in 
stead  of  $1,000*  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  only  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  oj 
everything. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  to  provide  for  the  increased  cost  of  their  sta 
tionery  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  item  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  o: 
Columbia  provides  for  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  judges? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Otherwise  the  item  is  the  same  as  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  "  For  books  for  judicial  officers,"  anr 
in  that  item  you  are  asking  for  some  new  language,  as  follows:  "  Oi 
which  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  may  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  used  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  Reports 
and  the  Federal  Reporter."  The  amount  asked  for  is  the  same  aj 
last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  for  anjr  increase.  W^ 
are  asking  for  some  new  language  which  will  permit  us  to  buy  th( 
Supreme  Court  Reports  and  the  Federal  Reporter.  Under  a  deci 
sion  of  the  comptroller  we  can  not  buy  those  books  for  anybody,  nc 
matter  how  badly  they  may  need  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whv? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Because  of  sections  227,  228,  and  229,  of  the  Ju 
dicial  Code,  which  provides  the  manner  in  which  and  for  whon 
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these  reports  shall  be  purchased.  In  fact,  it  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  purchase  them.  But  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money  to 
purchase  them  for  all  the  officers  we  are  required  to  purchase  them 
lor.  Congress  has  not  provided  the  money  to  purchase  the  reports 
for  all  of  the  officials  ennumerated  in  sections  227  and  229,  and  the 
comptroller  has  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  that  has  not  been  done  we 
can  not  buy  them  from  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  buying  them  now? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  we  are  not  buying  them,  that  is,  except  to  pro- 
vide for  the  renewals  of  certain  issues  which  Congress  has  provided 
for  and  which  are  authorized  by  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  make  the  additional  purchases  under  the 
same  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  can,  if  you  put  the  necessary  language  in  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  not  increase  the  amount  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  we  can  do  that  without  increasing  the  amount. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
ticm. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  if  that  language  is  put  in  there,  will  it  not  even- 
tually lead  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  we  do  not  as  a  rule  ex- 
pend the  whole  $16,000  which  is  appropriated,  and  we  would  not 
buy  the  Federal  Reporter  and  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  unless 
we  had  the  funds  and  there  is  some  real  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  item  for  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  is  the 
same? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  first  item  for  the  Court  of  Claims  is  less  than  your 

present  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  $2,500  less. 

Mr.  Wood.  Referring  to  the  item  on  page  308  as  to  the  courts  in 

Hawaii,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  them? 
Mr.  Harris.  There  are  four  district  courts.    I  do  not  know  how 

many  circuit  courts  there  are. 
iir.  Wood.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 

number  of  cases  that  are  decided  by  the  different  courts  in  Hawaii 

and  Alaska,  specifying  the  number  of  cases  in  each  court,  so  that  we 

^'an  have  some  information  about  the  amount  of  business  they  are 

doing  out  there? 
Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir:  we  can  get  that  for  you. 

First  division,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1918. 


Jailed  Sut«s  civil  cases 

failed  States  criminal  cases 

Owes  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party. 


Total  cases. 


Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

10 

94 

132 

2 

88 
212 

^6 

302 

Pending 

close  or 

June  30, 

1918. 


10 

34 

166 


210 


KuTungs  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals $4, 004. 07 

Expenses  o(  conducting  courts: 

Departmental 77, 983. 35 

CourU 50,558.97 

Total 128,542.32 
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First  division,  district  of  Alaska^  fiscal  pear  1919. 


% 

Com- 
menced. 

Tenni- 
nated. 

Pen- 

clos 

Jim< 

19 

United  states  civil  cases 

2 

70 
126 

1 

64 

113 

United  States  criminal  C«MUW , 

Cases  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  oartv 

Total  cases 

198 

178 

Earnings  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals $1,8 

Expenses  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmental 72,^ 

Courts 46.  a 


Total 118,6; 

Current  salary: 

United  States  attorney 5,0< 

United  States  marshal 4,0( 

Second  division,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1918. 


« 

Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

Pen< 

Cl09 

June 
191 

United  States  criminal  cases 

19 
54 

20 
70 

Cases  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 

Total  cases 

73 

90 

Earnings  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals II, 92 


Expenses  of  conducting  cou  rts: 

Departmental •.    58,3! 

Courts 45.74 


Total .• lO4>05 

Second  division,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1919. 


Com- 
menced. 

• 

Termi- 
nated. 

Penc 

Cl0S4 

June 
191 

United  States  criminal  cases 

10 
25 

11 
44 

Cases  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  nartv 

Total  cases 

35 

55 

Earnings  fjrom  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals $97 

Expenses  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmental 59, 55 

Courts 41,88 

Total 101,44 

Current  salary: 

United  States  attorney 6 

United  S  tates  marshal 4 
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Third  dMHon,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1918. 


• 

Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

Pendinff 

close  of 

June  30, 

1918. 

UiiiiMi  st«M«  civil  cwwff                                                       

6 

79 

121 

7 

81 

106 

a 

r«iiMl  SMMff  crimtiMl  cmm 

10 

GiM  to  wtiicfa  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 

05 

Total  cases .     ^      ...     .....         .  . .  ^ . 

206 

194 

106 

from  individuab  and  coiporations  by  United  States  marshals, 
of  OGndactinx  courts: 


13,285.17 


Departmental 123,687.48 

Courts 80,340.62 

Total * 204,028.  la 

Third  division,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1919, 


Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

Pendinff 

close  oT 

Jtme30, 

1919. 

rated  states  civil  cases 

2 

16 

106 

2 

11 
94 

3 

Cnitid  Riatf^  criminal  '^f^fff  

15 

Cms  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 

109 

Tntal  casts 

126 

107 

127 

Earnings  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals. 


$5,633.11 


Expenses  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmental 87, 902. 77 

Courts 66. 083. 24 


Total 153,986.01 

Turmit  salary: 

Inited  states  attorney 5, 000.  Oa 

United  States  marshal 4, 000.  Oa 

Fourth  division,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1918. 


Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

Pending 

close  of 

June  30, 

1918. 

Tnitwl  States  dvi]  cases 

1 

32 

161 

1 

34 

155 

United  States  criminal  cases 

2 

Cans  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 

202 

Total  ca-fCfi 

194 

180 

204 

laraingi  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals $6,286.6^ 

Zxpenaes  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmental. 96,241.55 

Coorta. 95,929.27 

Total. 192,170.82 
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Fouirth  division,  district  of  Alaska,  fiscal  year  1919. 


United  States  clvi  cases 

United  States  criminal  cases 

Cases  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 

Total  cases 


Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

1 

13 
S5 

12 

83 

68 

97 

PendiDj 

closed 

June  30 

1919. 


II 


11 


Earnings  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals S2,39e.(l 

Expenses  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmenta 81,963.1 

Courts ^ 77,983.9 

Total 159,947.1 


Current  salary: 

United  States  attorne; 
United  States  marsha 


f; 


5,00 
4,00 


District  of  Hawaiiy  fiscal  year  1918. 


Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

Pendiii] 

ckaeoi 

June  30 

1918. 

United  States  civil  cases 

2 

228 

16 

11 

22S 

17 

United  States  "Jrlminalcises 

Cases  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  oartv 

Totalcases 

246 

253 

; 

Eirningsfrom  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals 1406. 

Expenses  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmental 22,232. 

Courts 17,328. 

Total 39,559. 

District  of  UawaU,  fiscal  yew  1919. 


United  States  civil  cases 

United  States  criminal  cases 

•Cases  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party. 


Totalcases. 


Com- 
menced. 

Termi- 
nated. 

24 

264 

23 

22 

263 

17 

311 

302 

Pendii 

closet 

Junes 

1919. 


Earnings  from  individuals  and  corporations  by  United  States  marshals 1490 

-^ 

Expenses  of  conducting  courts: 

Departmental 84,898 

Courts 15,561 

Total 40,453 

■Current  salary: 

United  States  attorney 4,000 

United  States  marshal 3,000 

Note. — The  figures  given,  showing  cases  commenced,  terminated,  and  pending  tor  i 
district  of  Hawaii,  relate  solely  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii, 
described  in  section  86  of  the  act  of  April  30.  1900  (31  Stat  L.,  158).  The  de(M 
ment  is  without  information  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  business  transacted 
the  circuit  courts  of  Hawaii.  These  courts  handle  business  arising  under  the  laws 
Hawaii,  as  indicated  by  sections  81  and  83  of  the  act  above  mentioned.  Reports  re 
tlve  to  the  transaction  of  such  business  are  not  submitted  to  or  filed  in  the  departme 
'The  business  handled  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  handled  by  State,  county,  a 
municipal  courts. 
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Tuesday,  December  30,  1919. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


8IAIEMEHTS  OF  HON.  JOSHXTA  W.  ALEXANDEB,  SECBETABT  OF 
COMKEKCE;  MB.  E.  W.  UBBET,  CHIEF  CLEBK  AND  SUFEBIN- 
TEHDENT;  ANB  MB.  CHABLES  E.  MOLSTEB,  DISBIJBSINO  CLEBK. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

statement  by  secretary  alexander. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  general  statement  you 
wtnt  to  make  with  reference  to  your  department  before  we  take  up 
the  details  of  your  items  ? 

Secretary'  Alexander.  I  will  make  a  very  brief  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  say  that  I  assumed  my  duties  on  the  16th  instant  and 
htve  not  had  time  to  go  over  the  estimates  with  any  great  care  and 
detail,  but  I  have  made  an  effort  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  had  time,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  requests  for  increased  appropriations  have 
been  very  carefully  considered  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Redfield,  and 
by  the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus,  and  that  nothing  wiU  be  asked 
for  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  de- 
partDient.  I  wish  to  say,  too,  that  I  found  the  department  well 
orjranized  and  the  work  well  done,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  so  far,  an  absence  of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  I  bespeak 
for  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  largely  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
the  very  excellent  condition  that  exists  your  very  sympathetic  con- 
>ideration  of  any  requests  they  may  have  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
>everal  bureaus  of  the  service. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  following  are  the  only  new  items  in  the 
t^imate  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary — that  statement,  office  of  the 
Secretary,  may  be  misleading — ^the  increases  for  the  office  of  the. 
^Secretary,  as  I  take  it,  are  in  the  administrative  divisions  of  the 
office  and  not  directly  connected  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
For  instance,  we  are  asking  for  11  clerks  and  1  painter,  and  have 
included  an  item  for  13  clerks  at  $1,000,  in  lieu  of  13  clerks  at  $900, 
making  a  net  increase  in  the  present  salary  appropriation  of  $18,900. 
One  reason  for  making  the  minimum  salary  $1,000  in  lieu  of  $900 
i=  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  retaining  competent  clerks  in  the 
service  under  existing  conditions.  These  additional  employees  are 
needed  properly  to  handle  the  ever-increasing  permanent  work  of 
the  department.  The  abolition  of  the  $900  grade  is  intended  to 
stimulate  retention  in  the  service. 

Authority  is  requested  to  allow  $7  per  day  for  the  expenses  of 
officers  and  employees  traveling  on  official  business,  in  lieu  of  $5, 
as  at  present. 

We  are  also  asking  for  an  increase  of  $10,000  in  our  contingent 
fund,  due  to  the  increasing  needs  of  the  department  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  supplies. 

The  explanation  of  these  increases,  I  think,  can  be  made  by  Mr. 
Libbey,  the  chief  clerk. 

15025^— 20— PT  2 7 
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ADDITIONAL   CLERKS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  ai'e  asking  to  increase  the  clerks  of  class  4  from 
10  to  13. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  that  in  submitting  our 
estimates  this  year  we  refrained  from  making  any  recommenda- 
tions  for  increases  in  salaries  of  existing  positions.  We  accom- 
panied our  estimates  with  a  statement  that  we  had  purposely  done 
so  in  the  belief  that  the  Congress  would  consider  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  their  recommendations  appl\%  if  their  report,  of  coui"se,  is 
acted  on  before  the  next  legislative  bill  becomes  law.  For  that 
reason  we  have  asked  for  no  increases  for  existing  positions,  al- 
though we  have  some  that  ought  to  be  increased,  and,  as  the  Secre- 
tary says,  the  office  of  the  Secretan-  is  frequently  a  misnomer,  I  have 
prepared  this  little  chart  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at. 
It  shows  exactly  what  we  mean  when  we  say  office  of  the  Secretary. 
Those  are  the  various  divisions  that  comprise  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  office  of  the  Secretary  is  a  service  bureau  to  the  entire 
department. 

The  work  of  every  bureau  functions  through  these  various  divi- 
sions in  some  w^a}-.  In  many  cases  it  goes  through  several  of  them. 
As  the  work  of  the  department  increases,  necessarily  the  work  of  the 
organization  of  the  Secretary's  office  inci'eases  correspondingly.  We 
have  tried  before  to  get  an  increase  in  our  personnel  but  have  not 
l)een  very  successful,  and  this  year  we  ai-e  asking  for  these  addi- 
tional positions,  and  they  are  really  needed,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
working  shoiihanded  and  can  not  do  the  work  in  as  efficient  a  manner 
as  we  could  if  we  had  these  additional  clerks.  It  is  pushing  us  and 
we  are  putting  in  a  lot  of  oveilime.  I  started  last  February  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  overtime  performed  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  from  February  1  to  Noveml)er  30,  among  93 
employees  on  the  Secretary's  roll,  the\'  put  in  856  days,  1  hour,  and 
58  minutes  overtime.  Even  with  that  overtime  we  can  not  keep  the 
work  up  to  the  state  we  would  like  to  have  it,  although  the  clerks 
work  willingly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  pay  them  for  this  overtime? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  sir;  thei^e  is  no  way  to  pay  them  at  all,  and  in 
many  cases  overtime  offsets  annual  leave  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  does  that  average  per  clerk  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Nine  and  a  (juarter  days  for  that  period. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  put  that  table  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statem-ctit  of  overtime  performed  hy  93  empl^jfces,  office  of  the  Secretary,  from 

Feb.  1  to  Nov.  30,  invlusive,  1919. 


Division. 


Office  of  the  chief  clerk 

Disbursing  office 

Aopointment  Divi«5ion 

Division  of  Publications 

Division  of  Supplies 

Stock  and  Shipping  Section 

Total 


Days. 

Hours. 

145 
281 
152 

21 
165 

78 

2 

6 

5 
6 

856 

1 

MilUlt€8. 


48 
31 
55 
41 

40 
12 


53 
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The  work  of  the  Secretary's  office  is  constantly  increasing,  and  of 
the  whole  department,  and  necessarily  that  increases  the  work 
through  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  our  request 
U>  have  those  $900  clerkships  discontinued,  and  while  we  have  asked 
to  have  them  made  $1,000  positions,  that  is  hardly  adequate,  but, 
frankly,  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  them  placed  at  higher  salaries. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   CLERICAL   POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Wooi>.  You  are  asking  to  abolish  the  $900  positions  and  con- 
solidate them  with  the  $1,000  positions? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes.  By  making  them  $1,000  positions,  with  the 
bonus  now  allowed  added,  we  may  be  able  to  fill  them.  We  have 
\'\  of  those  $900  positions,  and  here  is  the  predicament  we  are  in : 
When  we  liave  a  vacancy  in  a  higher  grade  our  custom  is  to  promote 
the  lower  salaried  employee  and  take  in  the  new  employee  at  the 
$900  entrance  salary.    The  material  we  are  getting  is  not  good  at  all. 

For  instance,  we  can  not  get  a  typist  or  stenographer  at  $900. 
We  do  occasionally  get  one  with  the  sanction  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  with  the  understanding  they  will  take  the  examina- 
tion. If  they  pass  the  examination  they  are  certified,  but  the  result 
is  they  are  certified  to  some  other  department  at  a  higher  salary. 
The  Division  of  Supplies  has  six  of  those  positions,  and  from 
January  1  to  December  29,  there  have  been  28  separations  from  the 
('lerical  force  of  that  division,  the  total  force  of  which  is  13,  amount- 
ing to  2SS  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  division  of  the  import- 
antv  of  the  Supply  Division  through  which  all  the  i*equisitions, 
'^^le^^.  and  accounts  pass,  can  not  do  efficient  work  when  the  turn- 
over is  as  enormous  as  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  vacancies  there  now? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Ves:  we  have  two  actual  vacancies  ri^ht  now  and  ono 
or  two  othei"s  in  prospect,  all  in  the  $000  grade.  For  inst^mce,  we 
^\\\  take  in  a  clerk  at  $1>00  and  have  some  one  teach  him  the  work, 
ami  |)erhaps  in  a  month  he  will  get  fairly  .useful  to  us.  By  that  time 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  rated  his  papers  and  cei'tifies  him 
to  M)iiie  other  department  and  we  lose  him.  Then  wo  have  to  go 
through  the  i)rocess  again  of  taking  in  another  employee,  which  is 
liiaking  a  constiint  tiii'nover,  and  tilings  ai*e  so  unsettled  that  we 
Mriiply  mn  not  function  with  them.  We  would  certainly  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  strike  out  those  $1)00  positi(ms  and  give  us  something 
♦-l-^  in  their  place. 

Mr.  \V(K)i).  What  is  your  total  clerical  force? 

Mr.  LiBBEV.  We  have  a  total  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the 
NHTetary  of  SO,  including  1  assistant  chief  of  division  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  W<H>r).  How  long  have  you  had  80? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  got  two  added  employees  last  year,  I  think  it 
^H>.  an<l  that  bi*ought  us  up  to  80.  The  increase  has  been  very 
^litfht.  I  think  that  since  the  vear  191(>  the  clerical  roll  has  been 
inrreas<Ml  bv  onlv  16. 

INCREASE   IN    WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  volume  of  your  business  now  as  compared 
»ith  vour  business  in  1916? 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  a  percent 
age  basis,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  almost  doubled.  Yoi 
will  appreciate  that  now  that  the*  war  is  over,  so  many  new  activitie 
are  filtering  through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that  it  is  increas 
inff  the  work  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did-  not  your  work  decrease  with  the  cessation  of  th« 
war? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  sir;  it  increased. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  increased? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  From  the  fact  that  we  are  now  just  beginning  to  taki 
on  new  work.  During  the  war  many  of  our  activities  were  at  t 
standstill.    We  could  not  function  as  rapidly  as  we  did  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  principal  business  of  the  Department  o: 
Commerce  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  myself,  because  some  of  th 
bureau  chiefs  might  object. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to  get  some  grasp  of  th 
character  and  scope  and  extent  of  your  business. 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  I  would  say  that  promoting  commerce  was  about  as 
large  as  anything.  Our  Bureau  or  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
handles  the  promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  that 
is  a  very  large  service.    Then  there  is  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Secretary  Alexander.  You  know  the  different  bureaus? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  understand  that;  and  I  presume  the  biggest 
job  you  have  now  is  the  census  work. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Well,  there  is  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  and  with  our  mercantile  marine  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  that  service  is  becoming  more  important  all  the  while  and, 
of  course,  requires  a  larg:er  service.  Then  there  is  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  which  has  jurisdiction  not  only  of  the  shipping  of 
officers  and  crews  on  merchant  vessels  but  the  administration  oi  the 
law,  issue  of  licenses  under  the  radio  act  of  1912,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  navigation  laws,  and,  of  course,  at  this  particular  time  the 
census  is  a  great  service. 

The  personnel  in  that  bureau  will  expand  from  perhaps  six  oi 
seven  hundred  to  five  or  six  or  possibly  seven  thousand  during  tlu 
census  period,  which  covers  from  July  1,  1919,  to  July  1,  1922,  t( 
say  notning  of  the  supervisors  and  enumerators,  who  will  numbei 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand,  temporarily.  The  Bureau  oi 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  becoming  more  and  more  im 
portant,  now  that  the  war  is  ended,  than  it  was  before,  because 
during  the  period  of  the  war  many  of  the  activities  which  to  mj 
mind  logically  belonged  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  were  taker 
over  and  discharged  by  special  commissions,  war  boards  of  different 
kinds,  and  as  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  bureau  to  promote 
our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  oi 
all  our  industries — j^icultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing — ^up*to 
date  and  accurate  information  relating  to  foreign  markets,  anc 
give  advice  relating  to  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  with  vie¥ 
to  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  all  of  the  activities  of  the  depart 
ment  logically  will  become  more  important  and  involve  largei 
activities,  it  seems  to  me,  .than  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  And  as  you  know,  lighthouses  and  coast  and  geodetic 
survey  have  been  turned  back  to  us,  and  their  activities  are  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  under  you? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  sir;  not  the  Coast  Guard.  That  is  under  the 
Treasury  Depai-tment.  But  we  have  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey.   The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  another  large  bureau. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Yes;  that  is  a  tremendous  bureau  which 
I  neglected  to  refer  to.  It  is  a  scientific  bureau  and  is  the  testing 
Dlant  for  all  our  manufacturing  and  other  activities  in  the  United 
states  and  is  a  wonderful  institution.  I  am  told  it  is  now  three 
tiraej^  as  large  as  it  was  before  the  war.  During  the  period  of  the 
war  it  of  course  rendered  a  very  great  and  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  now  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  during  the 
war? 

Secretary  Alexander.  No;  before  the  war. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Have  you  said  all  you  desire  to  say  with  reference  to 
this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PAINTER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  painter  at  $1,000. 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  add  that  position.     At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  cabinetmaker  and  a  carpenter,  but  they  are 
not  painters,  and  we  have  to  do  lots  of  painting,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded that  if  we  could  get  the  position  of  painter  he  would  have 
as  a  good  deal  of  money  in  painting,  and  at  other  times  he  could 
assist  in  the  carpenter  shop.     As  you  know,  we  are  in  a   rented 
building  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  interior  of  it,  and  that  re- 
quires a  lot  of  painting.     We  have  neglected  painting  because  we 
have  not  had  monev  enough  to  do  it,  but  I  believe  that  with  this 
added  ix)sition,  if  tliere  is  any  chance  in  the  world  of  obtaining  a 
painter  at  $1,000,  and  I  have  my  doubts  about  that,  but  we  will  try 

if  we  are  allowed  the  position 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  one  man  for  cabinetmaker  and  carpenter? 
Several  of  the  departments  have  one  cabinetmaker  and  carpenter 
who  does  all  of  their  cabinet  work  and  carpentering  also. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  man  is  not  able 
to  cope  with  it.  The  cabinetmaker  is  a  very  adept  man.  I  think 
he  is  about  as  fine  a  cabinetmaker  as  you  could  find,  and,  of  course, 
he  does  carpentry  work  also,  but  he  has  one  man  as  an  assistant, 
and  it  keeps  them  pretty  busy.  They  could  not  take  on  the  added 
work  of  painting.  The  cabinetmaker  does  the  finer  work  and  the 
carpenter  does  the  rougher  work.  That  is  the  way  they  divide  it, 
and,  of  course,  at  times  they  work  together  on  a  particular  job. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  reference  to  your  painting,  what  would  employ  this 
man's  time  all   the  while? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  When  he  was  not  painting  we  could  use  him  to  assist 
in  the  carp)enter  shop.  It  frequently  happens  that  we  have  to  have 
work  done  and  our  shop  is  so  jammed  with  other  work  we  have  to 
go  on  the  outside  and  nave  it  done. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  buildings  except  the  main  building  o 
the  avenue  that  you  occupy? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  None  that  I  have  jurisdiction  over  or  under  the  Seen 
tary's  oflSce ;  no,  sir. 

DETAILS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  vou  any  details  in  your  oflBce  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  have  one  at  the  present  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whei*e  is  he  from? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  From  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  detailed  to  tli 
disbursing  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  salary  does  he  get? 

Mr,  LiBBEY.  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  what  is  he  working? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  He  is  writing  checks  in  the  disbursing  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  details  from  your  office? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  None  at  the  present  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  what  divisions  would  you  place  these  new  employee^ 
vou  are  asking:  for  if  vou  obtained  them? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  want  to  place  two  of  them  in  the  immediate  office  o: 
the  chief  clerk,  two  in  the  Division  of  Publications,  two  in  the  Divi 
sion  of  Supplies,  two  in  the  Disbui-sing  Office,  two  in  the  Divisioi 
of  Appointments,  and  one  in  the  Library. 

DIVISION  OF  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  in  your  Division  of  Ap 
pointments  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  There  are  eight  in  the  Division  of  Appointment* 
speaking  of  clerks,  of  course. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  natui'e  of  the  work  of  this  division  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  Division  of  Appointments  handles  all  mattei 
relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  entire  department,  and  the  corn 
spondence  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  promotion 
etc.,  all  go  through  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  eight  clerks  to  do  that  work? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Eight  clerks  are  hot  enough,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thei 
is  a  lot  of  work  involved  in  keeping  the  records  of  the  personnel,  tl 
changes,  appointments,  and  separations,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  division  handle  all  the  appointments  in  tl 
Census  Bureau? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  sir;  the  temporary  appointments  to  the  Fourteenl 
Census  force  are  handled  by  that  bui'eau. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  they  in  their  Division  of  Appoin 
ments  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  occurred  to  me  as  singular  that  every  one  < 
these  departments  should  have  a  score  or  more  of  people  employed  i 
the  work  of  their  appointments  and  personnel.  Of  course,  it  is  n< 
peculiar  to  your  department.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  take  the  personiA  < 
our  entire  department,  including  the  field  service  which  constitute 
about  76  per  cent  of  our  personnel,  eight  clerks  in  our  Appointmei 
Division  is  very,  very  modest.    We  nave  close  to  12,000  employe) 
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now,  I  believe.    That  includes  the  field  service.    Only  24  per  cent 
of  our  personnel  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  total  appropriation  estimated  under  this  heading 
is  $214,950,  and  your  appropriation  for  1920  is  $196,050.  Is  this 
difference  made  up  by  the  additional  places  you  are  asking? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Libbey,  referring  to  this  position  of  painter  at 
$1,000  which  you  ask  for,  I  notice  m  the  report  on  contingent  ex- 
penses for  1919  that  you  spent  for  paints,  oils,  glass,  and  brushes, 
$W0.56,  and  I  do  not  see  any  item  here  for  outside  painting  contracts. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  Mr.  Wason;  that  item,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
titles  in  the  general  supply  schedule.  The  supply  schedule  is  made 
up  of  different  classes.  Under  that  head,  of  course,  ther^  would  be 
other  items,  but  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
alone.  For  instance,  there  are  purchases  made  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  for  the  entire  department. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  covers  all  that  was  used  in  your  department  for 
paints,  oils,  glass,  and  brushes. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  contracts  for  painting  would  not  come  under  that 
heading. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  heading  would  it  come  under? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  If  it  was  paid  out  of  our  contingent  fund  it  would 
be  itemized  under  the  head  of  painting. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  But  not  under  that  classification.  It  would  show  in 
our  report  of  expenditures  which  we  make  to  Congress,  and  it  would 
come  tlien  under  the  heading  of  painting,  of  course. 

Mr.  Wason.  \Miere  would  I  find  it  in  this  Book  of  Estimates? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  it  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates. I  do  not  believe  that  under  that  heading  w^e  itemize  special 
(ontnicts;  do  we,  Mr.  Molster? 

Mr.  Moi>5TER.  We  make  a  detailed  report  of  every  expenditure  to 
Congress,  and  it  comes  up  as  a  separate  document. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  come  under  repairs  to  building. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes ;  undoubtedly  that  is  the  heading  under  which  we 
^ould  carrA^  it. 

repairs  to  BUILDING. 

(See  page  1375.) 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  on  page  398  they  have  an  item,  "  Repairs  to 
building." 
Mr.  Wasox.  And  that  amount  expended  in  1919  was  $369.70. 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Then,  painting  would  not  be  under  that. 
Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  your  painting  done  by  contract? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.     AVhen  we  have  any  painting  we  send  out 
proiK^sals  and  itemize  the  particular  room  or  hallway,  whichever 
it  might  be,  and  call  for  bids  on  it  and  make  the  award  on  the  lowest, 
Ijest  bid. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  you 

expended  last  vear  for  painting  under  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  Libbey.  1  am  sorry  I  can  not,  but  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  statement  in  the  record,  be- 

<mase  there  is  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  you  have  enough 

ptinting  to  keep  a  man  employed  all  the  time  it  would  be  much 

cheaper  to  do  it  in  that  way  than  by  contract. 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  it.  The  dis- 
bursing clerk  reminds  me  that  many  of  our  rooms  have  not  been 
painted  since  we  have  been  in  the  building.  We  have  only  occasion- 
ally here  and  there  fixed  up  a  room,  and  we  would  like  to  go  over  the 
entire  building. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Painting,  fiscal  year  1919, 


Item. 


Walls.. 

Do. 

Floors.. 


Appropriation. 


Contingent  expenses.  1919 

National  security  ana  defeni^e,  BiireRu  of  Foreijni  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
do 


Amount. 


»141.00 
481.00 
3W.Q0 


1,328.00 


Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  occupied  this  building  ? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Since  ^ptember,  1913. 

Contingent  Expenses. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  396,  contingent  expenses. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  are  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  increase  of  $10,000 
in  our  contingent  fund,  and  that  is  based  solely  on  our  belief  that 
things  will  continue  to  cost  us  more  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
We  are  going  to  make  every  effort  possible  to  get  through  the  year 
without  a  deficiency.  The  committee  reduced  us  $10,000  over  our 
original  estimate  for  the  present  year,  and  of  course,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  make  that  reach,  but  with  the  way  prices  are  increas- 
ing I  am  afraid  that  next  year  we  can  not  get  through  on  it,  and  as 
I  say,  it  is  on  the  high  cost  of  everything  we  use  that  we  have  asked 
for  $10,000  more. 


PROMOTING    COMMERCE,   SOUTH    AND   CENTRAL    AMERICA. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  one  of  the  items  of  increase  is  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  under  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  for  promoting  commerce.  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  LiBBEY'.  Let  me  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Those  amounts 
are  transferred  each  year  from  the  appropriations  of  the  different 
bureaus  to  our  contingent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for 
them.  The  bureau  makes  that  allotment  and  it  does  not  involve 
any  increase  in  our  appropriation  at  all.  It  is  simply  taken  from 
their  own  appropriation  and  turned  into  our  contingent  fund  to 
facilitate  the^purchase  of  supplies  for  those  services. 

Mr.  Wood,  is  that  the  reason  you  are  asking  for  an  authorization 
to  spend  $8,000  instead  of  $6,000  to  promote  commerce  in  the 
Orient. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  bureau  gives  us  that  estimate.  When 
we  make  up  the  estimates,  we  ask  the  bureaus  how  much  of  their 
appropriations  they  want  transferred  to  ours  to  purchase  suf^dieBy 
and  they  give  us  the  figures,  and  as  I  say,  it  does  not  increase  our 
contingent  fund  at  all,  and  is  simply  taken  from  their  own  appro- 
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priation.  The  entire  increase  in  the  contingent  fund  is  $10,000  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  ^Tiat  items  account  for  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  have  not  attributed  it  to  any  one  particular  item 
OT  any  few  items. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  indicated  by  the  items  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  amount  expended  in  1919  and  the  amount  estimated  for 
1921. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No.  Those  items  are  for  the  bureaus,  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  are  transferred  from  the  bureaus  and  are  separate  appropria- 
tions. The  increase  we  are  asking  for  is  in  the  general  fund  or  the 
contingent  appropriation  and  is  asked  because  all  articles  are  costing 
niore,  and  from  what  we  can  learn  things  are  going  to  continue  to 
increase. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  department  is  contradicting  the  Judiciary  De- 
partment, because  they  sav  things  are  coming  down  all  along. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  hope  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  discovered  any  evidence  of  that  in  your 
department? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  explanation  you  have  for  asking  this  in- 
crease is  because  of  your  anticipation  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
necessary  to  be  used  or^  bought  out  of  this  contingent  fund  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

TIL\XSPORTATIOX,   INCLUDING   SUBSISTENCE   TO   PERSONS   TRAVELING, 

FREIGHT,   ETC. 

Mr.  W.vsi^N.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  item,  "  Trans- 
portation, passenger,  including  subsistence  of  persons  traveling,  and 
fi^iirht ''  from  $1,393.81  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  LiBBEV.  Yes:  we  are  asking  you  to  increase  the  per  diem 
illowance  for  persons  traveling. 

REPAIR  OF   BUILDINGS. 

(See  page  1373.) 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $1,631  for 
repair  of  buildings  over  1919?  If  you  have  this  painter  you  will 
wt  need  that,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Of  course,  there  is  a  separation  between  repairs  and 
ptinting.  There  are  lots  of  minor  repairs,  replacing  window  glasses, 
ind  things  of  that  kind,  that  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  occiipied  this  building? 

i£r.  LiBBEY.  We  moved  in  there  in  September,  1913. 

ifr.  Wood.  In  1919  your  repairs  amounted  to  only  $369.70.  Is 
there  any  special  reason  that  you  know  of  that  you  should  expend 
six  times  that  much  next  year? 

Mr.  TasBET.  The  building,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  is  commenc- 
ing to  show  wear  and  necessarily  will  need  more  repairs  as  the  years 
|D  on,  and  while  we  may  not  use  all  that  amount,  and  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  to,  we  would  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  estimate  that 
much  anyhow. 
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MISCELLA  NE0U8. 

Mr.  Wason.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  you  estimate  $7,0( 
and  in  1919  you  expended  $7,198.  Give  us  a  general  idea  of  wh 
goes  into  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Well,  of  course,  miscellaneous  covers  everything  tl 
is  not  properly  covered  under  one  of  those  other  headings,  and 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  define  that  unless  I  furnished  a  stateme 
later.  I  could  not  tell  you  offliand  what  that  item  is.  That  stai 
ment,  of  course,  is  made  up  in  our  Division  of  Supplies,  where  t 
books  and  records  are  all  kept. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  set  forth  item  by  item  in  this  report  that  y 
referred  to  a  few  moments  ago? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes. 

Secretarv  Alexander.  You   will  notice  there  was  expended 
1919,  $7,198.20,  and  the  estimate  for  1921  is  $7,000,  slightly  less. 

Mr.  Libbey.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  miscellaneous  means  all  kinds 
little  odds  and  ends. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  have  $2,000,  as  against  $369,  estimated  i 
repairs  to  building? 

Mr.  Libbey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  it  would  not  make  too  long  a  statement  I  woi 
like  an  itemized  statement  of  those  miscellaneous  items.  If  it 
going  to  be  very  long  I  do  not  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Libbey.  Yes ;  I  can  have  it  made  up  for  you. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mi8cel1<i neons  expeyiditures,  fiscal  year  1919. 

Oleanlng,  repair,  iind  care  of  97  clocks $183 

12  handbags,  russet  leather  (for  carrying  inspection  tools,  Steamboat- 
Inspection   Service) 209 

Multlgraph  suppUes 8^ 

Rental  of  telautograph,  including  stations  (Bureaus  of  Standards  and 

Fisheries) 320 

Addressograph,  including  steel  filing  trays  and  cabinet— 179 

Dictograph  interconversing  system,  including  14  dictograph  sets,  in- 
stalling,   etc 816 

Rental  3i-ton  truck  for  7  days  (Bureau  of  the  Census) 168 

Steel  shelving  (Bureau  of  the  Census) 111 

Water  heater,  automatic  gas  (Bureau  of  the  Census) 107 

BB  punch,  Tatum,  with  equipment  (Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Conmaerce) 17 

Addressing   machine,   Elliott,   with   equipment    (Lighthouse   Service, 

Tompkinsville,    N.    Y.) 13fi 

Testing  outfit  for  storage  batteries  (Bureau  of  Navigation) 111 

Dimn  diving  hood   (Bureau  of  Fisheries) IK 

Rental  of  8  Monroe  calculating  machines  (Bureau  of  the  Census) 12( 

Motor  vessel  supplies 34{ 

Buttons,  brass,  coat  and  vest,  with  dies   (navigation  Inspectors  and 

deputy  shipping  commissioners) 10( 

Closed  cab  body  for  1,500-pound  truck 32f 

Closed  cab  body  for  2,000-pound  truck—^ 33? 

Total 4.75( 

Note. — The  above  are  the  principal  Items.  The  remainder  consists  of  var 
expenditures  ranging  from  $100  downward. 
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PER   DIEM   IN    LIEU   OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  additional  legislation  with 
^ference  to  your  per  diem  allowance  an  increase  to  $7  a  day,  where- 
i  it  is  now  $o  a  day. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir;  we  allow  a  maximum  of  $5  or  $4  in  lieu 
f  subsistence.  The  former  Secretary  tried  for  a  long  time  to  get 
lat  allowance  increased  because  a  person  can  not  properly  travel 
nd  take  care  of  himself  on  $4  or  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Was<^)x.  I  suppose  they  charge  a  Cabinet  oflScer  more  than  they 
rould  you  and  I  in  traveling,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I'ndoubtedly,  perhaps,  but  it  applies  to  all  officials 
n<l  employees. 

Mr.  W(H)D.  And  you  are  asking  that  it  be  increased  to  $7. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  your  item  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  just  the  same  as  last  year.  What  is  the  period  of 
Ihe  lease  on  that  building? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Five  years  from  July  1,  last. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  And  this  is  the  annual  rental,  $66,500? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  $65,500,  and  the  other  $1,000  is  for  our  stable, 
where  we  house  our  garage. 

Mr.  W<K>D.  Does  it  tnke  $1,000  to  rent  a  place  to  house  your 
^ra^e  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  not  exactly  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  the 
♦Apartment  started  we  had  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  we  had  to 
bave  a  stable.  This  stable  was  built  especially  for  us  and  was 
miM  to  us  at  $1,000.  Tlie  stable  now  has  been  changed,  of  coui*se, 
to  a  garage,  and  we  house  the  Secretary's  limousine  there  and  one 
^f  our  trucks.  Part  of  the  upper  floor  is  used  for  storage  purposes, 
tiifi  another  ]X)rtion  is  used  Tor  living  quarters  for  the  chauffeur 
othe  S(»cretary,  which  enables  the  chauffeur  to  be  within  telephonic 
«mmunication  with  the  Secretary  at  all  times,  and  it  is  a  reason- 
l)le  rent  for  the  service  we  obtain. 

Mr.  AWh)!).  That  amounts  to  about  $87  a  month,  and  it  is  used  as 
dwelling  house  for  one  family? 

Mr.  LiHBEY.  Part  of  it  is  used  as  a  dwelling;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Wood.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  economical  if 
e  had  a  central  garage  here,  because  as  it  is  now  every  one  of  the 
apartments  has  a  garage,  and  the  rent  varies  all  the  way  from  $40 
month  to  $100  a  month,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  arrange- 
lent  ought  to  be  made  to  economize  on  that  proposition,  and  per- 
ai>-.  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  all  con- 

?me<l. 

SetTetary  Alexander.  I  imagine  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Was<^x.  Where  is  this  garage  located? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  is  located  in  the  alley  between  Twenty-fourth  and 
went v- fifth  and  L  and  M  Streets. 
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RENT    OF    STORAGE    SPACE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  for  rent  of  storage  space  outside  tl 
Commerce  Building,  $2,000.  Where  is  there  any  storage  space  ou 
side  of  that  building? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  are  using  the  se<;ond  floor  of  the  old  Heuricb 
Brewery  stables,  and  we  are  not  using  all  of  that  $2,000.  We  ha^ 
found  we  could  do  with  less.  At  the  present  time  we  have  two  pa 
eels.  We  took  one  parcel  of  4,900  feet,  and  we  later  added  oi 
parcel  of  1,100  feet.  \Ve  are  renting  now  a  total  of  6,000  feet  at  i 
cents  a  square  foot,  or  a  total  cost  of  $1,500.  We  have  never  ask( 
you  to  reduce  that  appropriation  for  fear  we  would  need  addition 
space,  but  part  of  that  money  has  been  turned  back  into  the  Treasui 
each  year,  and  we  have  never  used  all  of  it. 


Tuesday,  December  30,  1919. 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOBOE  E.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONER  0? 

UGHTHOITSES. 

■ 

ADDITIONAL    CLERKS — INCREASES   IN    SALARIES — ^ELIMINATION    OF   MWC 

STATUTORY  POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Putnam,  you  are  asking  for  a  new  position, 
clerk  in  your  bureau  at  a  salary  of  $2,220  a  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  in  general  that  th 
estimate  for  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  is  simply  for  the  centr 
office  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  here  in  Washington.  The  Lmfa 
house  Service  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  i 
the  United  States  possessions  except  the  Philippines,  and  the  r« 
of  the  appropriations  are  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  Til 
estimate  covers  our  central  office  here  only.  We  are  asking  for 
new  clerk  at  $2,220  and  other  changes  in  the  clerical  force  maiki 
with  the  idea  of  eliminating  the  minor  positions.  We  find  that  tl 
nine  lower  positions  in  our  clerical  force  as  now  authorized,  beia 
statutory  positions,  are  practically  useless  to  us  under  presec 
conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  is  a  scheme  which  you  have  of  indirectl 
increasing  salaries? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  might  say  so;  yes,  sir;  but  it  is  directed  reife 
to  doing  away  with  certain  positions  that  we  can  hardly  make  q 
use  of.  We  have  nine  lower  clerical  positions,  seven  at  $1,000  tfl 
two  at  $900,  nearly  half  of  our  clerical  force,  which  have  \0t 
filled  within  two  years  by  42  different  persons,  and  nearly  •! 
temporary  employees,  some  remaining  but  a  few  days,  besides  mtfC 
intervals  when  there  were  vacancies  in  the  positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  vacancies  now  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  two  draftsmen  vacancies,  and  we  h»i( 
temporarily  employed  two  draftsmen  and  nine  clerks.  Just  4 
present  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  clerical  force,  but  nine  d 
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V  temporary  appointees  who  are  not  certified  by  the  Civil 

Commission. 

TooD.  I  notice  you  are  seeing  the  Secretary's  OflSce  and  going 

lie   l)etter.     They  are  asking  to  have  their  $900  positions 

I  and  have  them  all  elevated  to  $1,000,  but  you  are  asking 
your  $1,000  positions  dropped  also  and  substitute  positions 

0. 

[*VTNAM.  We  are  asking  for  this  substitution;  yes,  sir.  I 
ike  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Corn- 
announced  on  August  1,  1919,  that  "most  departments  pay 
e  salaries  of  $1,200  a  year  for  stenographers  and  $1,100  for 
in  addition  to  the  bonuses."  I  have  this  announcement 
rivil  Service  Commission  here.  With  an  announcement  like 
iblished  by  the  Government,  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  try  to 
lographers  at  $900  or  $1,000  a  year,  when  other  branches  of 
reriiment  are  paying  much  higher  salaries.  The  great  diffi- 
i  our  office  here  is  that  the  whole  force,  practically,  is  com- 
►f  statutory  positions,  with  the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  Con- 
nd  there  are  large  services  here  in  Wasnington  which  are 

II  under  lump-sum  appropriations  where  there  are  no  such 
ions  on  what  they  can  pay  in  lower-grade  positions,  and  our 
are  constantly  leaving  and  going  to  the  bureaus  which  have 
imp-sum  appropriations,  and  are  not  restricted  as  we  are. 
^Vason.  How  can  they  do  that  under  the  Executive  order? 
PuTXAM.  I  do  not  know.  They  resign  and  must  get  the  ap- 
»nts  in  some  wav. 

^V(K)D.  It  was  explained  here  the  other  day.  They  go  to 
liefs  and  tell  them  they  have  a  better  offer  and  ask  for  per- 

to  be  transferred,  and  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them 

themselves  they  almost  invariably  do  it,  and  I  expect  that 
r?nal  practice. 

Pi  TNAM.  It  places  a  chief  in  a  pretty  awkward  position  when 
lomes  to  him  and  says  he  can  get  $1,200,  if  you  insist  on  his 

in  a  position  that  is  paying  only  $900. 
U'ooD.  There  is  an  inhibition  against  doing  it  unless  the  per- 

Ijeen  in  the  service  for  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
r  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another  in  the  same 
iient. 

[^  TXAM.  Yes.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  their  leaving 
o  to  another  department  as  in  our  not  being  unable  to  fill 
es  after  they  have  once  occurred.  A  great  many  of  our 
have  resigned  to  take  positions  on  the  outside  that  paid 

iVooD.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  now? 

Putnam.  We  have  2  vacancies  and  11  positions  filled  by  tem- 

appointees  only. 

rt'ooD.  And  the  employees  occupying  those  positions  tempo- 

>f  course,  get  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Putnam.  They  are  statutory  positions,  and  we  have  no  dis- 

about  it 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

iVooD.  What  is  the  total  number  of  your  employees? 
Putnam.  The  total  number  of  the  employees  in  the  bureau 
Washington  is  39.     There  are  about  6,000  persons  in  the 
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Lighthouse  Service  altogether.    There  ai'e  42  covered  by  these  esti- 
mates.   The  present  number  is  3  less  than  that 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  increases  are  you  asking? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  asking  here  for  about  15  positions  at  a 
different  rate  of  pay  from  what  they  were  paid  last  year,  including 
3  new  positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  mean  a  net  increase  of  15? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  in  the  total  number  of  persons  we  are  only 
asking  for  3  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  whole  number  were  granted  you, 
you  would  have  45  instead  of  42  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  the  number  asked  for  now  is  42.  At  present 
we  have  39. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now.  by  adding  3  people  to  your  pay  roll  you  inci'ease 
your  expenditure  about  $14,000? 

Mr.  Pittnam.  Yes;  because  we  ai'e  asking  to  drop  these  lower- 
grade  positions,  which  are  of  very  little  use  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  increase  is  not  made  up  by  reason  of  the  three 
new  positions,  but  by  reason  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  other 
employees. 

Mr.  Pitnam.  By  dropping  certain  positions  and  substituting 
others. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  would  the  salaiy  of  these  three  new  posi* 
tions  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  I^UTNAM.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  exactly.  We  are 
asking  for  one  additional  clerk  at  $2,200,  and  we  are  asking  for 
four  marine  draftsmen,  the  last  item 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  You  are  asking  for  one  new  position, 
at  $2,200,  and  also  a  new  position  at  $2,000— — 

Mr.  Putnam  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  they  are  two,  and  we  are 
asking  for  four  marine  draftsmen  in  place  of  three,  which  positions 
we  have  at  present. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  an  extra  position. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pay  of  those 
marine  draftsmen  w^hich  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee* 

Mr.  Wood.  The  increase  you  are  asking  for  new  positions  would 
amount  to  $4,860,  and  the  rest  of  the  increase,  about  $10,000.  is  for 
increased  salaries.  When  did  you  have  an  increase  in  your  force 
before  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  force  in  the  bureau  here  in  Washington  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  We  have  had  very  littlo 
increase,  as  you  can  see  by  the  statement  right  on  this  page.  There 
has  only  been  one  increase,  of  about  $1,000,  in  the  last  five  years. 

increase  in  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  business  of  the  office  seem  to  be  increasing 
somewhat? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  last  nine  years  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  increase  in  the  force  of  our  Washington  office,  and  ii* 
that  period  the  number  of  aids  to  navigation  maintained  has  in" 
creased  from  11,700  to  16,000,  or  36  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  aids  to  navigation? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Light  houses,  beacon  lights,  buoys,  and  every  class 

aids  to  navigation  maintained  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  the 
nefit  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  have  those  increases  been  made,  principally? 
Mr.  Putnam.  Along  every  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

^real  many  have  been  made  in  Alaska,  but  principally  in  the 
lemity  of  the  larger  harbors.  There  has  been  a  general  increase, 
trticularly  in  the  last  year  or  two,  on  account  of  the  demands  of 
iir  additional  shipping. 

Mr.  W<x)D.  Have  your  got  any  details  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  any  of  your  folks  work  overtime  now? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  Yes;  a  great  many  of  them  work  overtime,  but  we 
lo  not  keep  any  accurate  record  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thev  are  not  paid  for  that  ? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  N'o,  sir;  there  is  no  pay  for  office  overtime  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  they  work  seven  hours  or  seven  and  a  half  hours? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  They  work  the  regular  office  hours,  seven  hours, 
tat  a  great  many  of  them  spend  more  time  than  that  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  your  work  current? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  It  is  not  kept  up  as  we  would  like  to  see  it  or  as  it 
iBPd  to  l)e,  but  we  do  the  very  best  we  can.  It  is  practically  current, 
kit  that  means  considerable  strain  on  the  few  people  we  have  left 
;k  our  office  who  are  experienced  men,  and  it  means  an  unusual 
amount  of  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  just  want  these  three  additional  places  to 
iriieve  the  tension  in  your  office? 

Mr.  PiTXAM.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  our  experienced  em- 
ployees wlio  ai-e  there  now.    A  great  deal  more  work  is  put  on  them 

than  if  we  had  a  competent  force,  wliich  we  can  not  have  with  these 

ratt^  of  pay  jis  compared  with  other  bureaus  hei-e  in  Washington. 
.    Mr.  \\'as<)N.  AVhat  do  you  call  ''current''  in  the  work  of  your 
i'deihulnieiit  ( 

Mr.  PiTNA.Af.  We  would  like  to  answer  every  letter  within  two 
^uv^  of  the  time  of  its  receipt,  or  at  least  acknowledge  receipt  of  it, 

[ifcl  to  act  on  every  important  matter  just  as  pix)mptly  as  possible. 

Of(fnirs<\  every  matter  can  not  be  completely  passed  on  as  quickly 

[•sthat. 

PAY    OF    MARINE    DRAt-TSMEN. 

Mr.  AA'(K>i).  I  notice  you  are  dropping  one  draftsman  at  $1,500, 
«e  at  5sl,440,  and  one  at  $1,200,  and  puttintr  in  four  marine  drafts- 
^  at  J?  10,358.40.^ 

Mr.  Pitman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  explain 

the  coinmittee. 

Mr.  WfK)i).  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  The  Lighthouse  Service  has  120  vessels,  and  the 
^intenance  of  those  vessels,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  pait  of 
(Jfe  Work.  A  little  more  than  half  of  these  vessels  are  lightships 
^Wch  are  really  floating  lighthouses  stationed  oflf  the  coasts,  such 
**tbe  lightships  off  Nantucket,  off  Hatteras,  and  at  the  entrances 
^the  principal  harbors.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  these  vessels 
^  the  lighthouse  tenders  which  carry  supplies  to  all  the  light- 
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houses  and  do  all  the  transportation  service,  and  take  care  of  the 
buoys. 

The  upkeep  of  this  fleet  of  120  vessels  requires  a  technical  force 
here  in  Washington,  and  we  have  here  a  superintendent  of  naval 
construction  and  two  assistant  engineers,  and  a  number  of  marine 
draftsmen,  or  we  should  have  a  number  of  marine  draftsmen.  At 
the  present  time  we  only  have  one  marine  draftsman  in  this  regu- 
lar force,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  rates  of  pay  tliat  are  authori^ 
by  law  we  can  not  obtain  anybody.  Those  positions  have  been 
vacant,  with  one  exception,  nearly  ever  since  the  European  war 
began.  The  Navy  Department  ana  the  Shipping  Board  have  fixed 
the  scale  of  pay  for  marine  draftsmen.  I  have  here  the  circular 
of  the  Navy  Department  dated  November  12,  1918,  known  as  the 
Macey  scale,  and  this  estimate  for  marine  draftsmen  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  Macey  scale. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Macey  scale? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  letter  from  the  Navy  Department  says: 

The  shipbuilding  labor  adjustment  board  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  .Corpora- 
tion has  submitted  the  following  decision  as  regards  the  pay  and  classification 
of  draftsmen,   and  copyist  draftsmen. 

That  was  submitted  by  the  board  of  which  Mr.  Macey  was  the 
chairman  and  is  known"  as  the  Macey  scale,  and  that  scale  is  in 
operation  in  the  Shipping  Board  and  m  the  Navy  Department 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Snipping  Board,  then,  is  responsible  for  raising 
the  price  of  the  marine  draftsmen. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  might  be  so  stated;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  responsible  for  a  good  many  troubles. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  found  it  practically  impossible  to  get  men 
to  fill  the  positions  which  are  now  authorized  for  marine  draftsmfflu 
in  our  office. 

Secretaiy  Alexander.  Wliat  is  the  amount  now  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  positons  we  wish  to  di-op  are  one  at  $1,500,  one 
at  $1,440,  and  one  at  $1,200.    Those  positions  are  all  vacant  at  tiw* 
present  time,  because  we  can  not  get  the  men  at  those  rates. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  has  been  doing  that  work?  Have  you  had  any 
occasion  to  have  marine  draftsmen  in  the  last  thi'ee  years? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  had  appropriations  until  just  recently 
for  building  additional  ships,  and  we  have  a  chief  naval  constructor 
and  two  assistant  engineei's,  and  one  marine  draftsman,  and  ^ 
have  carried  on  the  work  as  best  we  could  with  that  force.  At  tih0 
last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  was  made  for  building 
additional  vessels  for  the  service,  and  we  have  employed  one  marine 
draftsman  out  of  the  appropriations  for  building  vessels,  but  OUT 
force  is  not  at  all  adequate  as  it  stands,  to  carry  on  this  work, 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  build  its  own  vessebt 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  draw  up  the  complete  j)lans  and  specificatiom 
for  these  ships  and  then  they  are  built  on  contract  by  shipbuilding 
companies. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  vessels  have  you  in  contemplation  now! 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  two  vessels  actually  under  constnictioo 
and  we  have  just  contracted  for  three  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  drafting  for  those  you  have  under  construction 
and  those  you  have  contracted  for  has  all  been  done  now,  has  it  not! 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  drawings  for  the  contract  have  been 
ide,  yes;  but  during  me  construction  of  these  vessels  drawings 
r  ail  the  details  must  be  made  by  the  contractor  and  sent  to  our 
ice  and  revised  and  examined,  and  checked  there. 
Mr.  Wood.  Would  they  not  be  checked  by  your  naval  constructor  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  In  part,  yes.  The  final  supervision  is  done  by  him, 
It  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  work,  and  it  is  not  posible  for  him 

handle  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  there  with  his  present 
>rce. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  these  marine  draftsmen  are  only 
»ded  for  the  purpose  of  checking  these  details  and  for  the  purpose 
f  drawing  the  original  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  of 
our  ships,  and  when  you  have  got  those  ships  built  which  you  have 
nder  construction  and  under  contract,  you  will  not  have  any  need 
or  all  these  draftsmen. 

Mr.  PuTNA3i.  There  is  work  to  be  done  all  the  time.  A  ship  must 
lave  a  certain  amount  of  work  done  on  it  every  year  to  keep  it  in 
ondition,  and  a  great  deal  of  those  repairs  and  changes  require  some 
lamination  and  some  drafting  work,  and  all  specifications  for  re- 
hire and  improvements  on  ships  have  to  go  through  this  division 
[  am  referring  to.  I  would  like  to  read  a  brief  statement  about  the 
rork  of  these  marine  draftsmen,  and  the  knowledge  they  sliould  pos- 

Their  work  is  general  design  and  detail  of  an  entire  light  vessel 
f  tender,  including  the  hull,  engine,  boilers,  and  all  auxiliary  ma- 
binery.  fittings,  riggings  electric,  sanitary  and  fresh-water  systems. 

practical  knowledge  of  construction  to  be  able  to  make  working 
:etches  of  hull  and  machinery  and  fittings  and  for  checking  and 
irrecting  contractors'  plans  who  have  new  vessels  under  construc- 
>n  or  others  under  repair.  They  make  calculations  for  displace- 
pnt  and  stability  of  vessels  and  buoys,  barges,  and  small  boats.  In 
l<lition  to  these  vessels,  our  service  has  several  hundred  launches 
id  boats  of  diflFerent  kinds.    Most  of  the  light  stations  and  most 

the  large  vessels,  power  launches,  are  also  supervised  by  this 
me  office. 

They  also  assist  in  the  design  of  new  work  and  repair  work  of 
r^sels  for  other  bureaus  of  tne  department,  as,  for  instance,  the 
»ast  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
ies.  A  ^ood  deal  of  work  for  those  bureaus  is  done  by  this  divi- 
m.  This  is  the  onlv  marine  engineering  division  in  the  depart- 
mt.  They  also  review  drawings  and  specifications  covering  re- 
irs  of  the  present  fleet  of  120  vessels,  which  repairs  amount  to  ap- 
oximately  $400,000  a  year.  There  has  recently  been  an  apppro- 
iation  made  of  $1,210,000  for  additional  vessels  for  the  Lighthouse 
rvice,  and  we  have  an  estimate  pending,  included  in  the  general 
:hthouse  bill  recently  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ttee.  for  $5,000,000  for  additional  vessels  for  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
.  That  is  all  going  to  require  a  large  amount  of  drafting  work. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  that  appropriation? 
Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  the  last  item  I  referred  to  has  not  been 
propriated  but  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Interstate  and 
»reign  Commerce  Committee. 

I.''i62.'»— 20— PT  2 8 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  are  abolishing  these  three  positions  and  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $10,358.40  for  four  marine  draftsmen.  How 
are  you  going  to  divide  that  up? 

Mr.  Put;nam.  That  is  figured  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Macey  scale :  One  charge  man  at  $1.35  per  hour,  one  draftsman  of 
grade  A  at  $1.10,  and  two  draftsmen  of  grade  B  at  85  cents.  Tho66 
are  all  in  accordance  with  the  Macey  scale  and  based  on  rates  of 
pay  now  being  paid  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Wood,  n  ould  you  keep  four  men  employed  all  the  time  under 
this  Macey  scale  or  would  you  dispense  with  their  services  when 
they  were  not  needed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  would  only  be  employed  when  needed.  We 
would  not  keep  them  there,  esj^ecially  men  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis, 
unless  they  were  needed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thev  would  not  be  employed  annually? 

Mr.  Putnam.  'They  are  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  but  I  think  with 
the  present  prospective  vessel  work  in  this  service,  they  would  all  be 
required,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  get  at  wliat  the  chairman  is  inquiring  about,  your 
four  marine  draftsmen  would  mean  one  man  in  charge 

Mr.  Putnam  (interposing).  He  is  rated  as  a  charge  man.  He  is 
really  the  chief  draftsman  but  they  call  him  a  charge  man. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  that  mean  a  chief  constructing  engineer? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  that  is  separate. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  pay  does  this  charge  man  get? 

Mr.  Putnam.  He  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.35  an  hour. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  under  this  new  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  TTnder  this  Macev  scale ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  one  of  Grade  A  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  Grade  A  at  $1.10  an  hour. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  two  of  Grade  B  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  And  two  of  Grade  B  at  $0.85  an  hour.  You  under- 
stand that  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Shipping  Board  so  com- 
pletely control  the  ship  construction  work  of  this  country  that  it  iB 
impossible  for  a  small  bureau  like  ours  to  try  to  fix  any  different 
scale.  We  have  simply  got  to  follow  their  scale  or  go  but  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  authorized  the  adoption  of  this  Macey  scale? 
They  have  about  doubled  the  price  of  this  work,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  no  information  about  that.  I  think  it  was 
adopted  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  it  answer  j'our  purpose  if  we  granted  you  aU 
appropriation  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  mean  a  lump  sum  for  marine  draftsmen? 

Mr.  W<X)D.  Yes ;  authorize  you  to  pay  a  certain  amount  out  of  thi 
appropriation  for  construction  of  these  vessels  for  the  employment  O" 
marine  draftsmen. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  authority  now  to  employ  draftsmen  out  oi 
these  appropriations,  but  the  objection  to  doimr  that  is  that  it  is  iiH' 
possible  to  have  a  man  working  on  the  plans  ota  particular  vessel  al 
the  time,  and  also  under  present  shipbuilding  conditions,  it  usually 
take^  practically  all  of  the  appropriation  to  build  the  vessel  without 
taking  part  of  that  appropriation  for  salaries  here  in  Washington 
We  have  tried  to  keep  our  forc«  here  in  Washington  separate  froK 
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be  appropriation  for  these  vessels.  Another  serious  difficulty  is  that 
auch  of  tne  time  of  the  draftsmen  is  required  on  repair  items  on  va- 
ious  vessels,  done  under  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  you  want  then  is  four  men  on  the  statutory  roll 
rith  permission  to  pay  them  for  the  work  done  according  to  this 
kimcey  scale. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  want  to  pay  them  the  going  wage. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  clerk  calls  my  attention  to  a  provision  that  has 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  Coast  Guard  Service  in  the  Treasury 
Depai-tnient: 

The  services  of  skilled  draftsmen  and  such  other  technical  services  as  the 
Cfcretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  necessary  may  be  employed  only  in  the 
iftrv  of  tlie  Coast  Guard  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  repair  of 
Cntut  C>uan1  cutters  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  Repairs  to  Cost  Guard 
Cotters,  provided  that  the  expenditures  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
Aill  not  exceed  $10,000. 

That  is  the  idea  I  had  in  mind,  to  put  a  provision  like  that  in  this 
kill  so  that  you  could  pay  for  the  work  actually  needed,  and  when 
tbe  work  was  done,  their  services  would  be  ended. 
Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  already  general  legislative  authority  to 
IV  draftsmen  out  of  our  appropriations  for  new  vessels. 
Mr.  Wood.  Then  it  resolves  itself  back  to  the  original  proposition 
t  you  want  these  four  places  permanently  with  permission  to  pay 
ni  in  acordance  with  the  Macey  scale.     Why  should  the  Govern- 
t  adopt  this  cale?     The  Government   has   not   authorized   it, 
s  it  ? 

Mr.  PiTXAM.  The  wording  of  our  estimate  here  does  not  adopt 

ffliit  scale,  and  if  the  Xavy  Department  or  the  Shipping  Board  make 

;  ttv  nnluctirm  in  their  standard  rates  of  pay  we  would  follow  suit, 

!'»f(t)nrse.  and  we  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  scale  by  the 

r  hording  of  the  estimate  here,  but  we  have  found  that  with  the  rates 

E  rf  pay  limited  by  statute  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  men, 

t  nd  hence  we  think  we  should  have  a  lump-sum  of  some  kind  to  pay 

ifcsp  men  so  that  we  can  meet  the  outside  rates  whatever  they  are. 

^  Mr.  Wood.  The  trouble  about  that  is  that  if  we  do  that  in  this 

Wance,  every  one  of  these  other  departments  who  have  this  kind 

•fwnrk  will  bo  doing  this  same  sort  of  business,  and  it  is  going  to 

•41  very  materially  to  the  exi)enses  of  the  several  depaitments. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  he  is  going  to  ask  for 
ttis  increase  of  four  draftsmen  the  amount  paid  to  each  should  be 
Wan  annual  basis  at  a  specific  sum  rather  than  based  on  the  Macey 
•filff 

Mr.  WfKiD.  Either  fixed  that  way  or  else  have  a  lump-sum  appro- 
bation similar  to  the  one  the  Treasury  Department  has  with  refer- 
Jf^  to  the  Coast  Guard  Service  and  limit  the  amount  that  can 
fcpaid.  so  that  when  the  work  is  completed  you  can  get  rid  of  these 
^plovees.     I  do  not  believe  in  carying  a  lot  of  men  in  such  a  way 
jftityou  will  have  them  when  you  do  not  need  them. 
I   Mr.  PinrxAM.  We  have  no  desire  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I   '^retary  Alexander.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Putnam  is  trying 
^  iyoid  this  difficulty.     He  has  three  places  provided  for  under 
•^ng  law  at  a  rate  of  pay  that  will  not  employ  an  ordinary  clerk, 
•oA  less  a  skilled  draftsman.    That  is  the  difficulty  he  wants  to 
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Mr.  Wood.  From  what  Mr.  Putnam  has  said,  it  occurs  to  me  thai 
all  these  men  will  not  be  needed  all  the  time,  and  if  he  could  hxH 
an  appropriation  out  of  which  he  could  pay  them  when  he  needed 
them 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  you  would  give  us  a  lump  sum  for  that  purpoit 
I  think , 

Mr.  Wasox  (interposing^.  What  do  you  mean  in  your  statemenl 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates  by  18  montlis — the  total  service  of  thea 
four  men  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  18  months  is  a  misprint  there.  TUi 
is  an  estimate  for  one  year.  The  estimate  under  the  Macy  scale  I 
based  on  an  average  length  of  service  of  18  months,  the  rate  d 
compensation  under  that  scale  increasing  slightly  with  the  lenffd 
of  service  of  each  man.  These  rates  have  been  figured  on  an  ei^tr 
hour  day,  so  that  the  amount  here  figui-es  $10,358.40,  which  is 
the  basis  of  an  eight-liour  day  for  each  of  these  four  men  for 
year,  at  the  rates  per  hour  named.  I  think  that  might  properi] 
be  reduced  to  a  seven-liour  day,  which  would  reduce  this  totif 
amount.  I  would  suggest,  if  agreeable  to  the  committee,  that  thai 
amount  be  made  $9,000,  which  would  cover  about  a  seven-hour  daj 
for  one  year,  and  it  would  certainly  be  our  purpose  not  to  empkl 
these  draftsmen  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  any  more  time  than  tbe| 
are  actually  needed.  In  all  probability  we  could  not  keep  thof| 
positions  filled  all  the  time  anyway.  '* 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  is  going  to  watch  them  and  see  that  each  oni 
of  them  does  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  our  supea 
intendent  of  naval  construction,  who  is  a  very  competent  man,  SM 
he  has  an  assistant  engineer  under  him  also. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  may  be  competent,  but  does  he  know  when»J 
man  with  pen  and  ink  and  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  him  luq 
done  a  day's  work  in  drafting?  j 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  he  does.  He  is  a  man  who  has  done  mftBI 
liard  days  work  himself  and  kYiows  when  a  man  has  done  a  dayf 
work.  j 

Mr.  Wason.  You  think  he  could  follow  them  up,  the  same  as  ttl 
rest  of  the  departments  do,  and  know  whether  the  men  were  doing^l 
suitable  day's  work?  } 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  trust  him  to  see  that  they  did  I 
good  day's  work  as  much  as  anyl)ody  in  our  service.  1 

Mr.  Wason.  If  he  is  the  kind  of  man  you  descril)e,  and  the  p^ 
lie  finds  out  he  has  those  qualifications,  you  will   not  keep 
because  there  are  industries  that  will  pay  almost  any  sum  for  a 
who  can  watch  a  draftsman  and  know  that  he  does  a  day's  wort-i 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  different  naval  constniction  divisions  hii 
we  got?    You  have  one  in  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  the  only  one  in  the  Department  of  Conij 
merce,  although  there  are  vessels  in  several  other  Dureaus.  9 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  one  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  w 
course  we  have  a  general  Bureau  of  Naval  Construction  and  one  ii 
the  Transix)rt  Service.  Why  should  not  all  of  this  naval 
stniction  or  all  of  this  drafting  work  be  under  one  head  some  pli 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  practicable  for  such 
as  the  Lighthouse  Service  does.    These  vessels  are  of  a  very 
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nd  differ  fix)m  any  vessel  tliat  the  Navy  or  tlie  Coast  Guard 

Wcx)D.  A  man  wlio  is  qualified  to  be  a  darftsnian  in  tlie  con- 
on  of  a  battleship  ought  to  have  ability  enough  to  be  a  drafts- 
)r  vou  rservice. 

Putnam.  He  very  likely  would  have  the  ability,  but  would 
)ecial  training  ana  experience  on  this  class  of  vessel. 
Wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  be  a 
nan  for  a  naval  ship  ought  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  draw 
ms  for  a  Coast  Survey  ship,  and  it  seems  to  me  like  it  is  just 
It  ion  and  duplication  that  is  costing  millions  and  millions  of 

■  * 

». 

etary  Alexander.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  duplica- 
n  other  words,  it  is  not  the  same  service  and  it  is  not  the  same 
f  service.  If  you  take  a  constructor  in  the  Navy  and  let  him 
ake  to  design  a  merchant  ship,  you  will  find  that  they  are  not 
ed  for  that  service. 

WiioD.  It  is  similar  work,  Mr.  Secretary. 

etary  Alexander.  Of  course,  it  requires  the  highest  type  of 
eations,  but  I  am  told  that  a  man  who  designs  a  battleship 
the  man  to  design  a  passenger  or  cargo  ship.  Of  course,  they 
a  different  type  of  ship.  Now,  take  it  in  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
'he  type  of  ve^isel  is  altogether  different  from  a  naval  vessel 
eix*hant  vessel,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  involves  increased  cost 
ilication  of  service,  and  if  it  was  under  some  other  bureau  or 
nienf  and  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  required  to  call  on 
<)  design  these  vessels,  I  imagine  it  would  lead  to  confusion 
delay  and  expense.     They  have  got  to  know  the  kind  of  vessel 

for  a  lighthouse  tender  or  a  lightship,  and  many  of  our  light- 
ire  really  floating  lighthouses.  They  are  boats  of  a  peculiar 
ud  are  very  different  from  a  merchant  shi])  or  a  naval  ship. 
)ei*c)nie  familiar  with  the  types,  and  the  cost,  and  the  needs 
v  st^rvice,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  could  concentrate  all  that 
in  any  one  department  or  bureau. 

Waso'n.  In  the  courses  at  Annapolis,  do  they  teach  anything 
his  line  about  the  construction  of  small  ships  for  coastwise 
ir  lightships? 

:»tarv  AiJ':xANi)ER.  I  sui)p()se  they  teach  tlie  general  principles 
li  construction,  but  as  to  any  particular  type  of  shi])  I  take 
h*arn  that  after  they  get  out  of  the  Acadejny. 
\V«K>i).  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  to  have  different 
)f  vessels  for  the  different  kinds  of  services,  but  so  far  as 
to  <lo  the  drafting  is  ccmcerned  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  along 
!♦*  general  lines,  and  if  there  could  be  one  bureau  or  depart- 
I  handle  all  this  business  and  have  it  all  consolidated  under 
K-rvision,  I  believe  it  would  save  thousands  and  thousands  of 

to  the  Government.  If  a  large  business  concern  had  this 
n  hand  thev  would  not  have  a  half  dozen  different  depart- 
*ngaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  It  would  be  consolidated  into 
pai-tment,  not   only   for  the   purpose  of   efficiency   but   for 

Putnam.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  even  though  all  this 
:ere  done  in  one  department  they  would  have  a  special  divi- 
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sion  for  taking  care  of  this  particular  branch,  because  it  is  a  v( 
specialized  problem. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suspect  that  is  true,  and  if  it  were  consolidated  tl: 
would  have  a  division  that  would  look  after  construction  of  na^ 
vessels,  and  another  division  that  would  look  after  the  constnicti 
of  your  kind  of  vessels,  and  another  for  the  construction  of  Coj 
Guard  vessels,  etc.,  but  it  would  all  be  directed  from  one  comm 
center  instead  of  having  half  a  dozen  different  bureaus. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  conferred  a  great  deal  with  the  expei 
in  the  Navy  Depaitment,  and  also  in  the  Shipping  Board,  as 
the  possibility  or  getting  vessels  from  either  of  those  services  tb 
could  be  utilized.  After  the  war  was  over,  we  thought  possibly  th 
might  have  vessels  that  would  save  the  building  of  new  vessels,  b 
we  have  been  practically  unable  to  find  any  vessels  that  the  Na' 
had,  or  that  the  Shipping  Board  had,  that  could  be  adapted  to  tl 
work.  Secretaiy  Redfield  went  into  that  matter  very  careful! 
himself,  and  we  also  have  gone  into  it  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  the  Shippin^g  Board  any  expert  shipbuilders? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  have  a  ship  construction  division.  It  is  und 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  anything  else  to  submit,  Mr.  Putnam? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  had  prepared  an  es 
mate  covering  the  whole  of  our  service  in  Washington,  which  ^ 
not  submitted  for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury  Department  ask 
that  increases  for  personal  services  here  in  Washington  be  not  sii 
mitted  on  account  of  the  work  of  the  Reclassification  Board.  T 
Beclassification  Board  has  not  submitted  a  report  yet,  so  we  a 
in  the  position  of  not  submitting  the  estimate  which  we  had  pi 
pared. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  such  an  estimate  put 
the  record  because,  for  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  superintende 
of  Naval  Construction,  who  is  now  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000 
year.    That  is  practically  the  same  salary  as  the  charge  man  will  g 
under  this  Macey  scale;  and  it  is  an  absurd  situation,  of  coup 
for  an  officer  responsible  for  the  120  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Sei 
ice  to  get  the  same  pay  as  his  chief  draftsman  will  get,  who  is  OD 
responsible  for  a  small  part  of  the  work  under  his  charge.    T 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  chief  officers  of  the  service,  and  also 
other  assistant  engineers ;  and  those  increases,  under  this  ruling 
the  Treasury  Department,  we  have  not  submitted  in  the  estimal 
as  now  printed,  but  I  would  like  to  put  this  estimate  in  the  reco 
in  justice  to  these  different  officers. 

Estimate  of  appropriations  fiscal  year  192 1 — Original  draft. 

SALARIES,   BUREAU   OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

Commissioner   (increase  of  $1,500  submitted) $6,50iK 

Deputy  commissioner  (increase  of  $1,50(J  submitted) 5,500' 

Chief  constructing  engineer  (increase  of  $1,000  submitted) 5,00^ 

Chief  naval  constructor  (in  lieu  of  Superintendent  of  Naval  Con- 
struction at  $3,000  omitted) 5,00<^ 

Chief  clerk   (increase  of  $300  submitted) 2,700- 
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erks : 
l>iie  (submitted) $2,200.00 

Two  at  $2,000  (increase  of  1  submitted) 4,000.00 

Three  of  class  4  (increase  of  1  submitted  in  lieu  of  1  clerk  at 

$1,000    omitted) 5,  400. 00 

Four  of  class  3   (Increase  of  2  submitted  in  lieu  of  2  clerks 

at   $1,000   omitted) 6,400.00 

Five  of  class  2   (increase  of  2  submitted  in  lieu  of  2  clerks 

at    $1,000   omitted) 7,000.00 

Nine  of  class  1  (increase  of  4  submitted  In  lieu  of  2  clerks  at 

$1,000  and  2  at  $000  omitted) 10,000.00 

Note.— Seven  clerks  at  $1,000  and  2  at  $900  omitted  (1  in  class 
4,  2  in  class  2,  and  4  in  class  1,  submitted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Heasenger  840. 00 

lffL<ant  720. 00 

Hwsenfcer    boy 480. 00 

Uiistant  naval  constructors: 

One  (in  lieu  of  assistant  engineer  at  $3,000  omitted) 4,500.00 

One  (in  lieu  of  assistant  engineer  at  $2,400  omitted) 4,000.00 

&ffibttant  engineers: 

One  (in  lieu  of  assistant  engineer  at  $2,250  omitted) 3,000.00 

One  (in  lieu  of  assistant  engineer  at  $2,000  omitted) 2,700.00 

Draftsmen : 

One  (in  lieu  of  draftsman  at  $1,800  omitted) 2, 500. 00 

One  (In  lieu  of  draftsman  at  $1,600  omitted) 2,250.00 

Four  marine  draftsmen  (1  charge  man,  1  of  grade  A,  2  of  grade 
B,  computed  according  to  the  Macey  scale  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  draftsmen,  based  on  average  service  of  18  months;     . 
submitted  in  lieu  of  draftsmen  at  $1,500,  $1,440,  and  $1,200, 
ref5)ectivebr,    omitted) - 10, 358.  40 

Total 91, 868. 40 

Note. — ^The  foregoing  estimate  Is  based  on  the  continuance  of  the  present 
additional  compensation  or  "bonus"  granted  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
wa).  or  Its  equivalent.  Otherwise  the  estimated  amounts  should  be  Increased 
by  the  amount  of  such  bonus  In  the  case  of  all  positions  to  vehlch  the  bonus 
Auw  applies. 

Wednesday,  December  31,  1919.. 

BuREAtr  OF   THE   CeNSUS. 

KAIEKEHTS  OF  MB.  SAM  L.  BOOfiES,  DIBECTOE,  AND  MB.  THOMAS 

J.  FITZOEBALD,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Rogers,  do  you  want  to  make  any  general  state- 
Bient  before  we  take  up  the  details  of  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  I  should,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  would 
perhaps  be  clearer  to  you.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  per- 
wps  is  more  comprehensive  than  one  made  oflfhand.  This  state- 
5»nt  is  in  regard  to  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you.  Do  you  mean 
fte  fiscal  years  ending  1921  and  1922  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  clarify  my  remarks  a  little  by  saying 
4ere  was  only  a  part  of  the  estimates  appropriated  in  the  year 
Ul9  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  this  statement  is  in  regard  to  the 
Appropriated  estimates  then  made. 
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In  the  estimate  submitted  last  year  the  total  cost  of  takmg  the 
Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  and  of  carrying  on  the  annual  and 
nondecennial  work  to  be  done  during  the  three-year  census  period 
(Julv  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1922)  was  placed  at  $20,500,000.  The 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  approved  March 
1,  1919,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  to  continue  available  until  June  30,  1922. 

In  the  estimate  which  is  now  being  considered  by  this  committee, 
I  have  requested  an  additional  appropriation  of  $6,215,000,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  $21,215,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Fourteenth 
Decennial  Census  work  and  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  work 
to  be  done  during  the  three-year  period. 

Since  the  estimate  of  last  year  was  prepared  provision  for  an 
additional  inquiry,  relating  to  encumbrances  on  homes,  was  in- 
serted in  the  census  bill  by  the  Senate.  The  inclusion  of  this  in- 
quiry in  the  Fouiteenth  Census  work  will  add  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  to  its  cost,  apportioned  as  follows : 

Field  work , $500,000 

Office  work,  salaries 400.000 

Stationery  50, ODD 

Printing 45,000 

Equipment  and   material 5,000 

At  the  census  of  1890  a  similar  inquiry  was  made,  for  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  $1,000,000,  and  tlie  actual  cost  of  the  work  was 
somewhat  greater  than  this  sum. 

An  additional  estimate  of  $50,000  has  been  made  necessary  on 
account  of  the  construction  of  a  fireproof  vault,  the  installation  of 
freiffht  elevators,  the  strengthening  of  floors,  etc.,  at  Building  D,  one 
of  tlie  temporary  war  buildings  at  F'our-and-a-half  Street  and 
Missouri  Avenue  NW.,  which  has  been  assigned  to  this  bureau  for 
the  use  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  original  estimate  of  $300,000  for  rent  of 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  eliminated,  in  view 
of  tlie  assignment  of  Building  D  to  this  bureau ;  and  an  item  of 
$85,000  for  fuel  has  also  been  eliminated,  as  the  cost  of  heating  this 
building  will  \ye  ])aid  by  the  ofKce  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building. 

These  changes  are  equivalent  to  a  net  increase  of  $715,000. 

From  my  exi)erience  in  organizing  the  field  force  for  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  I  am  convinced  that  the  estimate  submitted  is  too  low. 
Insistent  demands  for  higher  compensation  for  enumerators  have 
been  made  by  practically  all  the  supervisoi*s  in  the  United  States. 
Since  submitting  my  estimate  I  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to 
obtain  applicants  for  the  positions,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  enumeratoi-s  in  almost  all  the  enumerations  districts  except 
those  for  which  the  compensation  had  already  been  fixed  at  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  allowed  under  the  Fourteenth  Census  act;  and 
in  the  cases  of  the  districts  where  the  comi>eusation  of  enumerators 
has  been  fixed  at  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  allowed  by  the  law, 
the  supervisors  have  stated  that  in  addition  to  this  compensation  the 
enumerators  should  be  given  an  allowance  for  traveling  expenses. 
On  account  of  the  very  high  wages  now  paid  in  certain  supervisors' 
districts  for  all  classes  of  labor,  which  are  in  excess  of  any  compen- 
sation that  can  be  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  it  is  being 
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found  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  full  quota  of  enumerators.  It  is 
DOW  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  field  work  will  exceed  the  esti- 
mates which  have  been  submitted  by  approximately  ^,550,000  and  a 
deficiency  estimate  has  been  submitted  to  cover  this  additional  cost. 
This  will  make  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  fourteenth  decennial 
work  and  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  work  to  be  done  during 
the  three-year  period  $23,765,000. 

That  is  the  statement  which  I  am  glad  to  make,  and  I  think  I  have 
the  data  here,  if  you  care  to  go  into  it,  that  will  make  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SUPERVISORS — PAY  OF  ENUMERATORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  spoke  about  the  organization  of  your  work  from 
'hich  you  concluded  this  additional  sum  should  be  allowed;  can 
ou  give  us  some  idea,  Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
rsanized  this  work  for  the  entire  country  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  appointed  372  supervisors  for  the  supervisor 
istricts  covering  the  country.  The  act  provides  for  a  number  not 
iceeding  400.  The  supervisors'  districts  conform  as  nearly  as  prac- 
cable  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  congressional  districts 
iroughout  the  country.  The  supervisors  have  been  advised  to 
tilize  all  channels  of  publicity  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
)inpetent  enumerators. 

I  directed  the  supervisor  to  make  known  to  applicants  that  the 
iw  pi-ovided  for  a  compensation  of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than 
i-ents  for  each  inhabitant ;  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  30  cents 
)r  each  establishment  of  productive  industry  reported;  not  less 
lan  20  nor  more  than  30  cents  for  each  farm  reported:  not  less 
lan  20  nor  more  than  50  cents  for  each  irrigation  or  drainage  enter- 
rise  reported:  and  10  cents  for  each  barn  and  inclosure  containing 
v(*  >t<Hk  not  on  farms;  and  that  they  would  be  paid  on  that  basis, 
he  hiw  also  authorizes  per  diem  rates  of  not  less  than  $3  nor  more 
lan  r^\  per  diem,  and  mixed  per  diem  and  per  capita  rates.  I 
Published  the  rates  of  pay  of  enumerators,  basing  the  rates  upon 
le  aiHoimt  paid  for  similar  work  in  1910  and  giving  what  I  thought 
ne  ivgard  to  the  general  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  during  the 
flst  10  yeai-s.  There  was  a  protest  from  practically  every  super- 
i-^)r  in  the  country,  stating  that  competent  enumerators  could  not 
p  obtained  at  the  rates  fixed.  I  would  not  say  practically  all  the 
leml>ers  of  Congi*ess,  but  a  very  large  number,  have  l)een  advised 
y  their  constituencies  throughout  the  countiy  that  the  appoint- 
►fnt  or  the  selection  of  enumerators  on  that  basis  would  not  be 
orth  while,  and  they  insisted  upon  something  better  being  done 
)  comjM^nsate  the  ennnieratoi-s  for  their  services.  In  view  of  this 
niversal  expression,  which  has  been  made  known  to  the  Repre- 
ntatives  in  this  regard,  I  ottered  3.5  cents  per  capita.  I  did  not 
?t  my  organization,  and  then  I  went  the  limit,  4  cents  per  capita, 
id  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  where  transportation  was 
'eded  out  in  the  country  to  get  the  data  required,  I  have  made  the 
te  provided  for  under  the  law,  $6  ped  day — that  is,  they  are  paid 
I  what  we  call  a  per  diem  basis. 

That  is  the  present  arrangement — 4  cents  a  name  where  it  is  done 
r  capita,  and  $6  per  day  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts.    That  1 
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cent  a  name,  you  will  readily  see — that  is,  1  cent  on  each  name- 
amounted  to  over  $1,000,000.    We  have  perhaps  107,000,000  people 

COMPENSATION   PAID  ENUMERATORS  TAKING  THIRTEBNTH  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  compensation  paid  these  enumerato] 
for  the  last  census? 

Mr.  Rogers,  That  varied  just  as  this  varied.  They  paid  3  cent 
in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  As  a  rule,  it  averaged  about  2^  cents. 

Mr.  Kogers.  I  can  file  with  the  committee  a  detailed  statement 
showing  distribution  of  $8,991,000  under  the  item,  "  Enimierators 
for  population  and  agriculture  for  1920." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  For  the  enumerators  in  1910,  the  cost  was  $4,- 
939,080. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  estimate  of  what  it  will  amount  to  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  $8,991,000;  that  is,  under  the  latest  rates  fixed. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  almost  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  almost. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  enumerators  in  1910? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  usually  averaged,  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
population,  about  2^  cents. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  would  be  misleading,  to 
say  it  cost  twice  as  much.  The  rate  will  average,  I  think,  2^  cents 
per  name  for  the  enumeration  only. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1910? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  1910,  but  that  means  the  population  as  it  then 
existed — 91,972,266.  The  scope  of  the  census  is  also  broader  this 
time,  as  we  are  covering  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  last  census.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
the  cost  per  name  made  up  for  continental  United  States  for  1910, 
but  you  see  the  increase  is  both  ways. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  not  the  statement,  I  wish  you  would  sub 
mit  one.  The  proposition  occurs  to  me  that  all  things  being  equal 
the  compensation  for  1920,  provided  the  conditions  were  the  same 
that  they  were  in  1910,  should  be  less  per  capita  than  it  was  foJ 
the  reason  that  the  population  is  more  dense  and  the  enumerators 
<;an  make  more  at  the  same  number  of  cents  per  capita  in  1920  in 
a  day  than  they  could  in  1910,  because  of  the  fact  of  the  increased 
population.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the  average  salarj 
earned  or  the  per  diem  earned  by  the  enumerators  in  1910? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  $65.85  apiece. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  their  entire  work? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  That  was  their  average  earnings. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  FrrzGERAij).  No ;  for  the  whole  iob. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  covered  a  period  of  how  many  days? 

Mr.  Fitzgera]j4.  Fifteen  in  the  cities  and  30  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  would  that  be  a  day  ? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  They  figur^  it  out  that  ordinarily  a  man  in  th( 
city  made  around  $3  or  $4  a  day. 
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Mr.  KoGERS.  The  average  estimated  population  of  enumeration 
districts  is  1,264  in  1920  and  the  average  population  of  enumeration 
districts  in  1910  was  1,332.    You  see  it  would  be  larger  in  1910  than  - 
it  is  in  1920,  for  the  very  reason  that  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1900  and  also  in  1910  many  of  the  enumerators  in 
our  section  of  the  country  were  women,  and  my  information  at  the 
time  was  that  they  did  more  satisfactory  work  than  the  men. 

Mr.  BooERS.  We  have  a  great  many  women  engaged  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or  not  in  the  selection 
of  enumerators  at  this  time  any  enort  was  made  or  whether  any  dis- 
crimination was  made  as  between  men  and  women.  The  fact  of  the 
business  is,  I  suspect,  women  can  be  gotten  more  readily  now  than 
men,  because  of  the  fact  there  is  more  demand  for  laooring  men 
than  for  women. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  what  is  called  the  publicity  propa- 
ganda, I  appealed  to  the  teachers  of  the  country,  who  are  largely 
women,  and  through  the  churches  the  ministers  were  asked  to  let 
their  congregations  know  there  was  no  difference  in  the  employment 
of  men  and  women.  I  have  appealed  through  the  organizations  of 
women  throughout  the  country  and  in  five  instances  I  have  appointed 
women  supervisors.  I  think  there  are  two  in  Texas,  one  in  Nevada, 
ane  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Illinois.  I  thought  that  would  inspire 
the  women  to  not  only  take  a  supervisor  district  and  compete  with 
tfie  men  in  the  work  of  supervisor,  but  also  inspire  women  to  apply 
for  work  as  enumerators.  I  might  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  first  time  women  were  ever  appointed  as  supervisors  in  the 
history  of  census  taking  in  the  United  States. 

SUPERVISORS    AND   ENUMERATORS   IN    CONTINENTAL   UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  372  supervisors  covering  continental  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  an  average,  how  many  assistants  have  these  super- 
visors? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  mean  enumerators? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  hard  to  average. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  total  runs  87,000  enumerators. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  these  87,000  enumerators  are  bein^  paid  how  much 
per  person  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Four  cents,  where  they  are  paid  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  for  enumerating  the  people? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Four  cents  for  each  person  enumerated. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  much  for  each  farm? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  exceeding  30  cents,  and  for  each  inclosure  10 
cents. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  inclosure? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  barns  containing  live  stock  out  An 
farms  or  ranges. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  an  enumerator  takes  a  farm,  that  means  he 
takes  in  everything  on  the  farm,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  othei-s  are  not  on  farms  and  ranges. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  the  inclosures? 

Mr.  Fitzgeraud.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  inclosures  not  on  farms  and  ranges? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  that  if  a  man  had  a  hennery  on  a  farm  it  would  b 
included  as  a  part  of  the  farm  schedule. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  will  you  find  these  inclosures  that  are  not  ix 
eluded  on  farms — feed  yards? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  a  great  many  places  you  find  them ;  take,  for  i  i 
stance,  a  livery  stable,  a  private  stable,  or  a  pigpen.  There  are  ma»: 
inclosures  that  are  not  farms,  but  that  would  indicate  what  I  meet. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  a  livery  stable  in  a  town  be  an  inclosure? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  a  private  stable  on  a  lot  where  the  man's  reii^ 
dence  was 

Mr.  Rogers  (interposing).  Yes;  it  would  contain  live  stock  noi 
on  farms  and  ranges. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  pay  these  enumerators  for  taking  tJie 
homes?    Are  thev  paid  in  addition  to  the  persons? 

Mr.  Rogers.  N^othing;  they  are  p»,id  per  capita  for  the  inhabitants 
or  occupants  of  tlie  home,  and  theathei^e  is  a  special  schedule  to  cover 
liens  or  encumbrances  upon  homes.  That  is  separate,  because  it  takes 
a  seperate  action  to  get  that.  It  is  not  a  thing  done  sinmltaneously 
with  the  inquiry.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  done  by  the  enumerator  right  at  the  time  he  is  enumerating 
tlie  family.  The  greatest  thing  I  think  the  enumerator  can  do  is  U) 
make  an  inquiry,  and  if  the  individual  says  that  there  is  a  lien  on  the 
home  or  an  encum!)rance — I  call  it  a  lien,  but  encumbrance  is  the 
term  used  by  the  act — they  might  say,  "There  is  an  encumbrance 
here,  and  we  have  not  paid  for  the  home,  but  you  will  have  to  see  the 
husband  at  the  office  about  it."'  That  question  could  be  put  down 
there  and  the  supervisor  would  make  a  note  of  it,  so  that  when  we 
are  taking  the  census  in  regard  to  encumbrances  we  can  check  up 
and  see  when  we  have  completed  that  inquiry  in  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate way. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Rogers,  you  made  a  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee upon  which  the  original  appropriation  was  made  for  t\m 
census  in  which  you  set  forth  in  detail  certain  items  covering  the 
various  expenses  anticipated.  You  are  now  asking  for  quite  an 
increase  over  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  set  out  agrain  that 
statement  and  in  a  parallel  column  set  out  the  increases.  Have  yon 
such  a  statement  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  is  a  statement  showing  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  Fourteenth  Cens^is  as  compared  with  the  Thirteenth  Census. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  statement  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Fourteenth 
Census  by  inquiries. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  As  compared  with  the  Thirteenth  Census? 
Mr.  Wood.  No;  it  does  not  make  any  comparison  with  the  Thir- 
teenth Census. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  can  insert  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  want  it  so  that  we  can  make  a  comparison  of  the 
ijri^nal  statement  of  your  necessities  and  your  revised  statement  of 
vour  necessities. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
sus and  the  expenditures  of  the  Thirteenth  Census)? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  you  have  increased  each  one  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  a  statement  showing  what  the  $2,500,000 
inci-ease  covers. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  left-hand  column  of  the  statement  which  you  have 
just  submitted  is  vour  estimate  now  and  not  your  estimate  when  you 
appeared  here  beiore. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  our  estimate  now. 

ilr.  Wood.  Your  estimate  on  population  before  was  $7,100,000 
and  now  it  is  $9,125,000,  and  vour  estimate  on  agriculture  was 
^♦J,049,000  and  now  it  is  $7,174,000.  What  I  want  is  a  table  setting 
^ut  this  original  estimate  and  this  revised  estimate. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

ilr.  Fitzgerald.  AVe  will  have  to  make  that  up  in  that  particular 
"orm. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  statement  is  your  I'evised  estimate  and  you  can 
ust  print  them  side  by  side  and  leave  in  the  cost  of  the  Thirteenth 
?ensus,  which  is  shown  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  because  con- 
lit  ions  have  imposed  it  upon  us. 

The  following  table  shows  the  original  estimated  cost  of  the  Fourteenth 

fVnsus,  by  inquiries,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Census  Committee  of  the 

House  on  March  22,  1918,  and  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 

«»ii  December  9.  1918,  the  amended  estimated  cost  of  the  Fourteenth  Census 

•  includiiijc  the  $2,550,000  deficiency  estimate  which  has  been  requested),  and 

tlip  cost  of  the  Thirteenth  Census: 


''^vrmialcensiL'^  inquiries: 
I'optilai  ion- 
Field  work,  total  (compensation,  subsistence,  travel,  rental 

of  •supervisor  '  offices,  etc.) 

Office  work,  salaries  (including  mechanical  laboratory) 

Total  population 

\irri  culture — 

Field  work,  total  (compensation,  subsistence,  travel,  rental 

of  supervisors'  offices,  etc.) 

OflTice  work,  total  salaries 

Total  apiculture 

Manufactures  and  mines  and  quarries— 

Fi»'!d  work,  total  (com|)ensation,  subsistence,  travel,  etc., 

of  f^eld  employees) 

Office  work,  salaries 

Total  manufactures  and  mines  and  quarries 

^orp>t  and  forest  products- 
Field  work,  total  (compensation,  subsistence,  travel,  etc., 

of  field  employees) 

Office  work,  salaries 

Total  forestry  and  forest  products 

'  Kxciasive  of  work  on  integrating  counter.    The  total  given  in  the 
'»i-Ul>oratory  employees,  $141,000,  includes  the  wages  of  employees 


Original 
estimated 

cost  of 

Fourteenth 

Census. 


Amended 
estimated 

cost  of 
Fourteenth 

Census. 


$4,500,000  I  $6,125,000 
2,600,000  !  13,000,000 


7,100,000  .     9,125,000 


4,609,000 
1,440,000 


Cost  of 

Thirteenth 

Census. 


$3,283,748 
3,041,8.51 


6,325,599 


6,049,000 


1,056,000 
1,192,000 


2,248,000 


4,000 
23,000 


27,000 


5,734,000 
1,440,000 


7,174,000 


1,356,000 
1,192,000 


3,075,186 
1,153,697 


4,228,883 


2,548,000 


769,067 
912,988 


l,682,a>3 


4,000 
23,000 


27,000 


ofQclal  estimates  for  wages  of  mecban- 
engaged  in  integrating-coimter  work. 
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Decemial  census  inquiries— Continued. 

Innitutions  for  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes- 
Field  work  (compensation  to  officials  of  institutions  for  sup- 
plying data) 

Office  work,  total  salaries 


Administrative  and  general- 
Salaries  for  director's  office,  administrative  division,  ap- 
pointment division,  disbursing  office,  geographer's  divi- 
sion, publication  division,  and  editorial  division. 


Printing  (including  cards  for  tabulating  machines  and  other 

job  work) 

Stationery,  supplies,  and  equipment,  office  maintenance, etc. 
Rent 


Total  administrative  and  general 

Grand  total,  decennial  census  inquiries. 


Other  work  during  decennial  census  period: 
Official  register  for  1919  and  1921— 
Office  work,  salaries 


Orighial 
estimated 

cost  of . 
Fourteentl 

Census. 


1875,000 

776,000 
654,000 
300,000 


2,705,000 


18,129,000 


Vital  statistics  (annual)— 

Field  work  (transcripts  of  records  and  subsistence  and  travel) 
Office  work,  salaries 


Total  vital  statistics. 


Statistics  of  States  and  cities  (annual)— 

Field  work  (compensation,  subsistence,  travel,  etc.,  of  field 

employees) , 

Office  work,  salaries •. 


^       Total  statistics  of  States  and  cities . 
Forest  statistics  (annual)— 

Office  work,  total  salaries , 


Cotton  Mid  cottonseed  statistics  (monthly  and  semimonthly)— 

Field  work  (pay  of  local  agents  on  piece-price  basis) 

Office  work,  total  salaries 


Total,  cotton  and  cottonseed  statistics , 


Tobacco  statistics  (quarterlv)— 

Field  work  (oompeasation,  subsistence,  travel,  etc.,  of  field 

employees) 

Office  work,  salartes 


12,000 


340,000 
410,000 


Amended 
estimated 

cost  of 
Foorteentb 

Census. 


1975,000 

821,000 
724,000 


2,520,000 


21,394,000 


12,000 


Cost  of 

Tliirteentb 

Census. 


$118, 730 
IW.OOO 


298,730 


027,616 

1609,«3 
394,733 
105,479 


2,037,811 


14,578,076 


33,769 


750,000 


210,000 
150,000 


360,000 


825,000 
90.000 


915,000 


Total  tobacco  statistics , 


International  (Commission  at  Paris  for  Revision  of  Classification 
of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death- 
Travel,  sulislstence,  etc 


Miscellaneous- 
Office  work,  total  salarkis. 
Travel,  subsistence,  etc. . . 


Total  miscellaneous. 


General- 
Printing 

Stationery,  supplies,  and  equipment . 


Total,  general . 


Integrating  counter- 
work of  development,  construction,   and  maintenance 
(salaries,  supplies,  etc.) 


Grand  total,  other  work  during  decennial  census  period 
Aggregate,  all  work  done  during  decennial  oensas  period. . 


45,000 
30,000 


75,000 


340,000 
410,000 


750,000 


210,000 
150,000 


131,875 
216,763 


300,000 


825,000 
90,000 


915,000 


45,000 
30,000 


r5,000 


338,637 


147,364 
94,356 


106,l# 


661,408 
42,8I» 


s-*r 


182,000 
12,000 


194,000 


65,000 


2,371,000 


20,500,000 


2,156 


41,640 
13,00» 


54.649 


182,000 
12,000 


194,000 


65,000 


2,371,000 


202,517 
9,000 


211,517 


1,685,762 


23,765,000    <  16,258,838 


1  Includes  approximately  $305,000  expended  on  Thirteenth  Census  prhiting  after  close  of  census  period. 

>  Includes  approximately  1305,000  exnended  on  Thirteenth  Census  printing  and  approximately  001,000 

for  salaries  of  employees  engaged  on  completion  of  Thirteenth  Census  work,  After  dose  of  oensas  period. 
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INCREASE  IN   ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  difference  between  your  estimate  now  and  your 
oripnal  estimate  for  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  $3,265,000.  I  notice 
that  the  increase  seems  to  occur  in  the  first  and  second  items.  In  the 
population  census  there  is  an  increase  of  $2,025,000,  and  in  the  field 
work,  agrriculture,  there  is  an  increase  of  $1,125,000,  and  an  increase 
if  5^^300,000  on  manufactures.  Forestry  is  the  same.  How  does  it 
•oine  about  that  this  general  increase  did  not  occur  in  your  estimate 
for  administration. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  principally  in  the 
rost  of  the  field  force.  It  is  $2,550,000  in  the  field  force  alone,  and  the 
other  $1,000,000  is  for  encumbrances  on  homes.  That  makes  up  the 
t4>tal  increase,  or  the  difference  between  those  two  tables. 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  do  you  refer  to  as  administration  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $975,000  for  salaries  for  di- 
ret'tor,  office  administration,  and  so  forth,  and  that  is  the  same  as 
the  previous  estimate. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  an  item  of  printing,  including  cards  for 
tabulating  machines,  $821,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $45,000. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  caused  by  the  encumbrances  on  homes. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  decrease  occurs,  I  presume,  on  account  of  the  rent 
item,  $300,000. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  stationery  supplies  and  equipment,  other  than  for 
mechanical  office  maintenance,  there  is  an*  increase  from  $654,000  to 
:^724,000. 

Mr.  FiTzcjKRAU).  That  is  principally  on  account  of  the  addition  of 
the  inquiry  on  encumbrances  on  homes.  The  encumbrances  on  homes 
makes  uj)  $1,000,000  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  field  work  makes  up 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  it  hapj)en  that  you  are  asking  for  an  in- 
civase  of  $70,000  for  stationery  supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  because  the  cost  of  paper  and  the  cost  of  mak- 
injr  up  the  forms  in  the  printing  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
a>  it  was. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  have  an  increase  of  $45,000  for  printing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  cost  of  printing  higher  now  than  it  was  at  the 
time  you  nuide  vour  former  estimate?    • 

Mr.  Rogers.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  increased  it  $15,000,  and  that  increase  was 
'iia<le  on  account  of  the  encumbrances  on  homes  inquiry. 

^fr.   Rogers.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  that  alone  will  add 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  you  make  this  original  estimate? 

Mr.  R(k;ers.  It  was  made  about  May,  1917. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  appeared  before  this  committee  in  December,  1018. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  estimate  was  prepared  in  1917,  about  May, 
rh<»n  we  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Census. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  raised  the  pay  of  the  enumerators 
rom  2  cents  per  person  to  4  cents. 
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Mr.  EoGERs.  Not  from  2  cents.  The  minimum  is  2  cents  and  the 
maxinuini  provided  by  the  act  is  4  cents,  and  I  have  had  to  go  to 
the  maximum,  4  cents. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  obtain  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Rogers.  All  over  the  country  except  where  we  have  to  get  it 
on  per  diem  rates. 

PER  DIEM  ENUMERATORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  ^ot  on  the  $0  per  diem  i*ate? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  will  be  about  15,000  per  aiem  enumerators. 

Mr.  Wood.   >riiere  nre  thev  located? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Largely  in  the  territory  where  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  are.    It  is  irrespective  of  sections. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  not  a  record  disclosing  just  where  they  are? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  such  a  record,  but  not  before  me. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  be  very  p^lad  to  give  you  the  location  of  every 
one  of  them. 

Note. — Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  location,  by  States,  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  enumerators  for  the  1920  census : 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida ! 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.., 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Haine 

Kary  land 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mon  tana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Number 


100 
242 

50 

1,036 

054 

25 

99 

25 
674 

50 
139 
150 
457 

70 
185 
126 

75 
117 
402 
564 

75 
131 
550 
588 

90  I 


State. 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermon  t 

Virginia 

Washington , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number 


3S 
UB 
40B 
215 
1» 
«7 

m 

1,SU 

201 
60 
181 
60S 
290 
1,001 

3a 

150 
ISO 
«T 
IS 
4« 
216 


15,257 


Mr.  Wason.  In  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  want  the 
supervisor  districts  in  Avhich  they  are  located  and  tlie  number  of 
persons  in  each  district,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  the  number  of  these  $6  per  diem  men. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  at  4  cents  a 
name,  with  what  we  would  call  an  average  population,  they  can  all 
make  from  $4  to  $6  a  day. 


INSPECTORS  TO  CHECK  WORK  OF  ENUMERATORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  they  can  make  more  than  $6  a  day  if  you  have 
a  live  wire  to  do  it.  Are  there  any  means  of  checkiM  up  on  the 
census  taken  with  regard  to  any  of  these  different  classificatioDS 
to  see  whetlier  or  not  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  omission  t 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Tliere  are  two  ways.    I  am  going  to  have  inspectors, 

for  one  thing,  in  tl)e  city  districts  who  will  follow  the  enumerators 

and  check  up  on  their  work.    There  will  be  one  inspector  for  every 

25  or  40  enumerators.     Their  business  will  be  to  follow  daily  and 

inquire  whether  the  enumerator  has  been  there  or  not,  and  if  the 

occui)ants  were 'at  home;  and  if  they  were  not  all  at  home,  to  in- 

<tuire  whether  a  slip  had  been  left  to  get  the  information  for  the 

lK'rs^)n  or  persons  not  enumerated.     The  slip  can  be  filled  out  and 

Wft  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  be  called  for  later  by  the  enumerator. 

Then  the  enumerator  has  what  we  call  his  ward  map.    We  have 

aiafrranied  carefully  the  territory  he  covers.     We  have    that    by 

itm'ts  and  numbers,  and  we  take  that  in  tlm  office  of  the  supervisor 

and  check  out  every  street  and  number  and  see  if  they  have  been 

listed,  and  see  whether  the  people  in  those  streets  have  been  listed, 

and  then  check  them  out.     Then  we  verify  from  the  street  books 

whether  or  not  everything  has  been  covered.     The  inspector  then 

conies  along  and  if  he  finds  a  soul  anywhere  in  that  enumeration 

district  who  is  not  enumerated  he  sees  that  he  is  accounted  for. 

There*  are  also  other  ways.    The  familiarity  of  the  enumerator  with 

the  hx-al  ^^ect ion  for  which  he  is  selected  ought  to  give  him  a  knowl- 

ed«re  of  pi^tty  nearly  every  man  m\\o  lives  there,  particularly  in 

small  cities,  and  the  inspector  who  is  selected  in  the  same  way  ought 

lo  have  knowledge  of  pretty  nearly  every  man,  and  then  there  is 

the  election  register,  the  post-office  city  directory,  and  the  telephone 

directory,  all  of  which  helps  to  locate  the  place  of  residence,  and  it 

i>  not  so  easy  to  dodge  the  enumerator  if  he  is  a  diligent  man,  or  the 

supervisor  if  he  is  a  diligent  man. 

COST    OF    TAKING    THIRTEENTH    CENSUS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  supervisors  were  there  in  the  taking  of  the 
Tliirteenth  Census? 

Mr!  Rogers.  There  were  330  provided  for. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  that  many  appointed? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  all  wei-e  appointed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  IIow  many  enumerators  were  there? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Between  70,000  and  75,000. 

Mr.  AVooD.  The  total  cost  of  taking  the  Thirteenth  Census  was 
Sl'».44.'),.s87.7r). 

Mr.  K(k;ers.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  does  not  include  over  $800,000  for 
salaries  of  employees  engaged  on  completion  of  Thirteenth  Census 
\\ork  after  the  close  of  the  census  period. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  according  to  your  latest  estimate  it  will  take  about 
!?^.(H)0.(^)f)0  more. 

Mr.  KoGERs.  Yes,  sir;  close  to  50  per  cent  more  money. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  little  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  absorbed  in  the  natural  increase  of  the  coun- 
try, the  increase  in  the  territory  covered,  the  outlying  possessions 
covered,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  salaries,  and  the  increase  in  the 
co^t  of  materials.  I  will  furnish,  for  your  information,  if  you  care 
to  have  it,  a  statement  showing  just  what  the  increased  cost  is  from 
the  telephone  itself  to  the  greatest  item  charged  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  statement  of  that  character, 
and  also  furnish  us  with  an  estimate,  if  you  can,  of  how  much  more 
per  capita  it  will  cost,  or  on  any  other  basis  you  want  to  make  the 
calculation ;  that  is,  how  niuct  more  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  take  the  Fourteenth  Census  than  it  did  the  Thirteenth 
Census. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  decennial  census  of 
1910  was  15.87  cents  and  the  estimate  for  1920  is' 19.45  cents,  an 
increase  of  22.6  per  cent.  That  is  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  decennial 
census  of  1910  and  1920. 

•Mr.  Wood.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  cost  22  per  cent  more  per  capita. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  in  1920  than  it  did  in  1910. 

Mr.  Wood.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  reasons  for  making  this 
additional  estimate  of  cost  for  1920  as  compared  with  1910. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  was  about  to  say ;  you  take  the  item  of  the  telephone 
itself,  and  that  is  20  or  25  per  cent  higher  than  it  was ;  the  telegraph- 
ing  is  higher,  the  cost  of  transporation  is  higher,  the  cost  of  subsis- 
tence is  higher,  and  what  we  call  local  transportation,  automobile 
hire  and  horse  hire  is  higher;  the  salary  of  the  individual  is  very 
much  higher ;  the  printing  is  higher ;  the  raw  materials  that  go  into 
the  machinery  that  run  the  census  are  higher;  the  mechanic  who 
does  the  work  costs  us  twice  as  much,  perhaps,  and  everything  we 
touch  is  higher.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  thing  we  have  to  do 
or  hire  or  compensate  for  that  does  not  come  higher  at  this  period, 
right  when  we  go  to  work,  January  2,  1920,  than  ever  before  in  the 
historv  of  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  total  census  of  the  country  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1910?  » 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  91,972,266,  that  is  for  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  is  the  estimated  census,  about  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  About  107,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  be  the  number  of  your  force  required  in 
Washington  in  taking  this  census? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  mean  taking  the  census  or  compiling  and  pub- 
lishing it.    You  mean  my  office  force? 

Mr.  AYood.  P^'irst,  your  office  force,  and  then  your  clerical  ani 
laboring  force.  - 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  maximum  will  be  between  4,000  and  4,500. 

]Mr.  Wood.  Including  everybody  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Including  everybody. 

Mr.  Wood.  Into  what  classes  of  work  will  this  force  be  divided  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  From  laborers  to  statisticians. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  the  number  you  will  have  in  each  oD0j 
of  the  classifications  and  the  rates  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  given  that  m  the  statement  submitted]] 
the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  statement  separate  it  for  Washington? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  all  Washington,  except  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  the  supervisors  and  enumerators  included^ 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  shows  the  Washington  force  separately. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  see  anything  here  about  Washington. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  down  to  the  photostat  operators. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  photostat  operators  included  in  the  Wi 
ton  force? 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  any  of  these  special  agents  included  in  the  Wash- 
ington force? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Those  $10  a  day  men  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  the  statistical  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  a  part  of  the  Washington  force  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Part  of  the  time — yes;  and  some  of  them  will 
l)e  in  the  field  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Tliey  are  Washington  men,  but  we  send  them  out  to 
do  certain  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  same  as  you  go  out  yourself? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  might  make  an  explanation  about  that  that 
will  ho  more  satisfactory.  If  I  were  to  hire  Dr.  Glover,  of  the  TJni- 
ver>ity  of  Michigan,  to  do  some  statistical  or  technical  work  for  me, 
I  would  have  him  in  Washington,  yet  he  might,  while  he  is  at  Ann 
Arbor,  be  making  up  that  work  for  me.  He  is  a  professor  in  that 
institution,  and  has  done  some  very  high-class  work  for  the  bureau. 
I  would  reijard  him  as  a  Washington  employee,  yet  he  might  work 
for  a  month  on  the  data  he  has  in  his  charge  while  he  was  at  homo 
in  Michigan.  I  might  send  Dr.  Hill,  who  has  been  in  my  office  for 
10  years,  to  the  library  in  New  York,  or  to  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary here  in  Washington,  to  do  work.  I  may  have  a  man  out  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  still  they  are  counted  as  part 
of  the  Washington  force. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  the  chairman  wanted  was  to  get  the  office  to 
which  this  employment  is  credited. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  charged  to  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  said  the  cost  of  the  1910  census  was  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Rogers.  $14,594,167  for  the  Thirteenth  Census  inquiries,  ox- 
flu>ive  of  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  work  done  during  the 
Thirteontli  Census  period. 
Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  add  that  when  you  figured  your  percentage? 
Mr.  R()<:;ers.  I  wante<l  you  to  have  accurate  information.  The 
total  c()9^  of  all  work  covering  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  with 
tW  ])iil)Iirations  that  related   to  it,   was  $10,279,929.     That   is  the 

projxr  cliarge  against  the  1910  census.     I  have  here  a  statement 

^\i\(']\  I  tliink  will  help  us  all.     This  is  a -comparison  of  expendi- 

ture>  for  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Census,  with  tlie  estimate  for 

the  Fourteenth  Census. 

<^OMPAKISC)N     OF    EXPENDITURES     FOR     1 WELTH     AND     THIRTEENTH     CEN- 
SUSES   WITH    ESTIMATE    FOR    FOURTEENTH    CENSUS. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Twelfth  Census  inquiries  (1900)  was  $11,- 
^'4.sis.     Xo  annual   or  other  nondecennial   census   inquiries  were 
?  '^ade  (hiring  the  Twelfth  Census  period,  the  bureau  not  being  per- 
^lanontly  organized  until  July  1,  1902. 

Tht'  total  cost  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  inquiries,  exclusive  of 
•he  cost  of  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  inquiries  caiTied  on 
Coring  the  three-year  census  period,  but  inckiding  expenditures 
^Jade  for  completion  of  the  decennial  census  work  after  the  close  of 
f'ie  census  period  (June  30,  1912),  was  $14,594,167,  representing  an 
^crease  of  23.1  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  the  Twelfth  Census  in- 
quiries. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  inquiries,  exclusive 
^f  the  cost  of  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  inquiries  to  be  made 
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during  the  censufi  period,  is  $21,394,000.    This  exceeds  by  46.6  per 
cent  the  complete  cost  of  the  Thii1:eenth  Decennial  Census  inquiries. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  inquiries,  including  ex- 
penditures niade  for  completion  of  the  work  after  the  close  of  the 
census  period,  and  of  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  inquiries 
carried  on  during  the  census  period,  was  $16,279,929;  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  inquiries  and  of  the  annual 
and  other  nondecennial  inquiries  to  be  carried  on  during  the  census 
period  is  $23,765,000. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  annual  and  other  nondecennial  inquiries 
during  the  Fourteenth  Census  period  is  $2,371,000,  as  against  $1,685,- 
762   for  the  comparable   inquiries   during  the  Thirteenth   Census 
period.     In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  work  on  these  inquiries 
since  the  Thirteenth  Census  period.   During  the  three  calendar  years 
1910,  1911,  and  1912  (corresponding  nearly  to  the  three-year  census 
period)    2,482,947  deaths  were  reported   from  a  registration  area    - 
which  contained  58  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country  in 
1910  and  63  per  cent  in  1912.     It  is  roughly  estimated  that  during 
the  three  calendar  years  1920,  1921,  and  1922  (corresponding  nearly 
to  the  Fourteenth  Census  period)  3,600,000  deaths  will  be  reported  - 
from  an  area  containing  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  popula-  _ 
tion  of  the  country.     During  the  Thirteenth  Census  pjeriod  prac- 
tically no  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  birth 
statistics,  but  during  the  Fourteenth  Census  period  such  statistics  . 
will  be  collected  from  an  area  which  already  contains  more  than  ''■■ 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  is  being  enlarged  from 
year  to  year.     It  is  estimated  that  in  this  area  as  now  constituted  .- 
approximately  4,500,000  births  will  be  reported  during  the  Foop-  _: 
teenth  Census  period.    The  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  vital-statistics  - 
work,  therefore,  will  necessarily  be  very  great. 

The  cost  of  collecting  and  compiling  financial  and  other  statistics 
of  cities  having  populations  of  over  30,000  will  also  be  much  greater 
during  the  Fourteenth  Census  period  than  during  the  Thirteentlii  - 
for  tlie  reason  that  the  number  of  such  cities  will  be  decidedly  hixgat 
during  the  later  period  than  during  the  earlier.     The  number  df 
cities  covered  by  the  canvasses  during  the  Thirteenth  Census  periodL 
rang:ed  from  184  in  1910  to  195  in  1912 ;  and  it  is  estimated  thsfc 
durmg  the  Fourteenth  Census  period  statistics  will  have  to  be  col- 
lected from  about  250  cities. 

The  cotton  inquiry  has  been  expanded  by  law  since  the  close  of -^ 
the  Thirteenth  Census  period  and  now  covers  cotton  seed  and  cotton** 
seed  products,  concernmg  which  reports  are  now  made  at  month|f^^ 

intervals. 

The  tobacco  inquiry,  which  is  now  made  at  quarterly  intei 
was  not  made  at  all  during  the  Thirteenth  Census  period. 

This  bears  on  the  scope  of  the  work  and  not  what  you  wan( 
about  the  actual  cost,  but  you  will  get  both. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  want  now  to  get  back  to  the  force  you  have  in  Wi 
ington.     Are  these  1,275  special  agents  a  part  of  your  4,000 
ployees  ? 
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Mr.  EooERs.  No;  that  is  a  field  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  do  not  include  these  special  agents,  you  only 
have  a  little  over  2,000  enumerators  here.  What  I  would  like  for 
jrou  to  54iow 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (interposing).  That  is  a  general  average,  Mr. 
Chairman.    You  see  we  have  to  average  it  over  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  you  can  certainly  make  a  table 
showing  your  classification  of  general  averages;  how  many  people 
will  be  employed  in  a  certain  class  of  work,  how  many  in  another 
[riass,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BoGERS.  Leaving  out  special  a^nts,  we  can,  but  you  see  how 
lifficult  it  will  be  to  make  a  comparison  with  special  agents. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  now.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  force  you  are  going  to  have  employed  in  Washington,  or  have 
employed  now,  showing  the  classifications  and  the  salaries. 

Mr.  BooERS.  Yes;  we  can  do  that,  and  I  shall  have  such  a  state- 
ment inserted  in  the  hearings  at  this  point. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  number  of  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Washington.  D.  C,  when  the  force  has  reached  its 
maximum,  and  the  average  number  of  employees  In  Washington,  D.  C,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922 : 


Fmployees. 


DiTKlnr 

A5«!i*tant  director 

Chi»(  rUrk 

Chi^f  ^tatL<tirians 

Do 

G««raT>h^r 

Dtbnrvin?  olerk 

ApT^intment  clerk 

ExT>wi  chief?  of  division, 
fttvate  secretary  to  di- 

rK*tiir 

iUti-tical  experts 

8leDon-aphers 

Do 

CWfk5 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

m 

Do 

Do 

Ik) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Grade. 


$7,500 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
3,000 
2,750 
2,500 

2,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 
1,680 
1,600 
1,560 
1,440 
1,400 
1,380 
1,320 
1,260 
1,200 
1,140 
1,080 
1,020 
1,000 
960 


Estimated  num- 
ber. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
17 

1 

10 

4 

1 

40 

42 

30 

42 

46 

65 

100 

150 

150 

250 

250 

250 

250 

90 

310 


Aver- 
age, 
1921. 


10 


30 

30 

30 

38 

42 

65 

100 

125 

150 

175 

150 

150 

150 

90 

200 


Fmployees. 


Clerks 

Skilled  laborer^,  raessen- 
pers,  a'^sistant  messen- 
gers, messenger  boys, 
and  unskilled  laborers 
($1,000  to  $480) 

Photastat  onerators 

Special  ajjents  (per  diem) . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Expert  (in  charcre  of  me- 
chanical laboratory )  — 

Experts 

Do 

Do 

Draftsman 

Mecbanioians  and  tool- 
makers 

Mechanicians 

Mechanicians,  machin- 
i«;ts.  and  electricians — 

Machinists  and  general 
mechanics 

Skilled  laborers 

A  pprentice  boys 


Orade. 


Total 


1900 


1,200 

10 

8 

I 

6 

3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 

1,600 
1,400 

1,200 

1,000 
840 


Estimated  num- 
ber. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


2,000 


Aver- 
age, 
1921. 


600 


70 

70 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

40 

5 

5 

2 

2 

15 

15 

4,290         2,310 


It  i«  contemplate:!  that  about  2.0CK)  clerks  will  be  appointed  at  the  minimum 

*ntrjuHe  *<ilary  of  .^900  per  annum  between  Februnry  and  June,  1020.  provided 

^t  is  {Mkssible  to  obtain  competent  ^-lerks  at  that  salary.     Most  of  these  clerks 

^11  b<*  as.<:itrned  to  work  on  punching  machines.     The  force  should  reach  its 

^«»xiiminj   durin-u'   the   month   of   June,    1920,    and   after   the   punching   work, 

^hiih  will  last  from  six  months  to  one  year,  is  completed,  the  force  will  be 

tHdnally  reduced. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  For  instance,  I  do  not  want  to  be  positive  about 
these  numbers,  but  we  start  day  after  to-morrow  with  the  enumera- 
tion. There  is  no  necessity  for  a  laree  force  in  the  office  down 
here  at  Four  and  a  half  Street  and  Missouri  Avenue,  because  they 
have  no  data  that  relates  to  the  decennial  census  before  them  at 
all.  The  force  I  will  have  there  at  that  time  is  the  force  that  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  face  of  the  country  the  supplies  for  the  field 
organization.  They  ate  the  force  that  are  there  training  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  sections  that  will  work  up  that  data  when  it  comes 
back.  They  :ire  the  force  that  are  trying  out  the  machine,  that 
judge  the  quality  of  work  being  done,  the  capacity  of  the  machine, 
and  they  are  training  the  force  that  will  operate  those  machines 
when  the  data  comes  back.  You  will  see  that  their  work  is  limited. 
But  in  February  and  March,  to  carry  the  illustration  further,  there 
will  be  900  tons  of  printed  and  written  matter  returned  to  this  office 
from  all  this  territory.  I  must  have  a  trained  force  there  to  know 
what  that  is,  to  distribute  it  to  the  sections  and  divisions,  making  a 
complete  organization  for  office  work. 

In  March  the  force  will  be,  say,  four  times  as  large  as  it  is  to-day. 
If  I  have  700  people  down  there  now  I  will  need  at  least  3,000  m 
March.  The  people  I  have  now  will  be  the  directing  force  in 
March,  because  T  will  go  over  the  civil-service  register  and  draw 
to  the  office  every  man  and  woman  who  stands  up  in  a  grade  which 
I  think  qualifies  them  for  this  work.  They  are  fresh  and  new,  and, 
of  course,  do  not  know  what  to  do  except  as  they  are  directed.  Then, 
to  use  my  illustration  again,  there  will  be  700  men  directing  3,000. 
In  90  days  I  hope  to  get  that  data  in  such  form,  or  so  nearly  com- 
piled, that  it  will  be  largely  a  machine  proposition.  It  will  then 
De  a  matter  for  adding  machines,  typrewriters,  calculating  machines, 
sorting  machines,  punching  machines,  and  tabulating  machines.  I 
will  drop,  perhaps,  2,000  employees  as  soon  as  the  punching  work  is 
completed.  The  average,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  very  small,  yet 
the  maximum  is  3,000  and  the  minimum  700.  You  are  dealing  there 
with  an  average  which  would  be  misleading.  They  are  average  fig- 
ures all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  in  this  tabulation  in  the  Book  of  Estimates! 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  now  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -nine,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  then  that  your  peak  will  be  4,000. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Between  4,000  and  4,500.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
peak  was  3,700  before. 

:vrACHiNE  de\'eloped  by  bureau  for  handling  cards. 

The  increased  force  in  Washington  is  very  little,  and  I  believe  that 
with  the  machinery  I  have  provided  for  this  census  we  will  not 
have  an  average  as  great  because  the  machine  that  you  gentlemen, 
appropriated  for  is  really  worth  looking  at.  It  is  the  last  worA 
in  tabulation.  I  would  like  to  tell  vou  about  that,  if  you  do  nofe 
object.  I  have  been  at  work  on  30  of  these  tabulators,  a  tabulator 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  my  own  laboratory  on  the  faith  we 
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had  in  the  scheme,  and  it  has  proven  to  be,  as  I  have  just  said,  the 
last  word  in  tabulation.  I  have  looked  at  them  all  and  there  is 
iiothing  I  can  see  that  can  beat  it.  We  put  one  of  them  in  commis- 
sion the  other  day  and  turned  the  electric  current  on.  We  had  two 
girls  who  were  trained,  of  course,  on  the  tabulator  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  a  dav's  work,  I  am  speaking  of  successive  hours,  seven 
hours'  actual  work,  they  had  152,000  plus  cards  tabulated.  I  do  not 
remember  the  hundreds.  That  means  a  card  that  contains  all  the 
data  that  is  in  the  inquiry  relative  to  an  individual. 

The  card  has  had  transferred  to  it,  under  certain  letters  and  char- 
acters and  symbols,  that  data,  and  that  little  machine  tabulated  the 
data,  as  I  have  just  stated,  for  152,000  cards  in  a  day,  or  in  round 
numbers,   400  a  minute,  the  whole  day   long.     Now,  two  young 

men 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  400 
a  minute. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  a  little  over.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
more  about  that  machine  because  it  is  really  worth  talking  about. 
It  was  announced  in  the  department,  through  the  Secretary,  that 
that  was  the  record ;  that  it  had  never  been  done  before,  and  the  girls, 
of  course,  were  complimented  on  the  result  of  the  day's  work.  Two 
young  men  asked  me  to  try  another  machine  we  were  putting  in 
commission. 
Mr.  Wood.  The  same  kind  of  machine? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  same  character  of  machine.  They  were  trained 
men.  of  course,  and  at  night,  after  a  day's  work  of  seven  successive 
hours,  they  had  turned  out  177,000,  or  over  400  a  minute  all  day 
lonjr.  I  think  those  figures  are  correct,  but  if  I  am  wrong,  I  am  not 
wron^  in  the  fact  that  it  was  over  400  a  minute  all  day  long.  That 
machine,  through  the  auxiliary  machinery,  assorted  into  classes,  age 
^>ups,  nationality,  color,  sex,  foreign  or  native  born,  and  so  on, 
as  the  schedule  calls  for.  It  classified  them  into  those  classes.  When 
these  cards  were  tabulated  by  this  machine  I  speak  of,  there  is  an 
attachment  to  it  that  prints  the  result,  the  number  of  each  class, 
under  the  proper  headings,  in  which  they  belong,  and  totals  it  to  see 
that  the  cards  that  were  put  in  the  machine  came  out  in  the  same 
i  numlK»r  and  in  the  proper  place.  It  seems  incredible,  but  the  rate 
I     i?  over  400  a  minute.    They  go  through  so  fast  you  can  hardly  see 

them. 
■        Mr.  Wood.  That  is  about  six  a  second. 

'•  Mr.  Ro(;ers.  It  is  nearer  seven  a  second;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
I  it  does  what  is  almost  incredible,  it  eliminates  in  that  quick  process 
I     the  defective  cards. 

*  Mr.  Wood.  It  catches  those  that  have  not  been  punched  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  will  not  make  electrical  connection;  in  other  words, 

if  it  has  not  been  punched  where  it  ought  to  be  punched,  there  is  no 

J    response,  and  it  is  eliminated,  in  that  it  sets  it  out  in  such  a  way 

][    that  when  the  cards  come  down  in  what  we  call  the  little  receptacle, 

*  every  card  that  is  defective  is  standing  out  about  that  much  [indi- 
1  eating]  and  we  take  them  out  and  look  at  the  result,  and  deduct 
^  them,  and  then  it  is  exactly  right.  For  such  machinery  as  we  used 
1  before  the  royalty  paid  the  tabulating  machine  companies — I  do  not 
"   mean  that  it  was  just  the  one  tabulating  machine  company,  but  all 

of  them — amounted  to  $500,000  in  round  numbers. 
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Mr.  Wood.  That  is  now  saved  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  these  machines  you  are  now  talking  about  will 
do  the  work  of  how  many  men  or  women  ? 

Mr  Rogers.  I  would  estimate  that  a  man  could  handle  1,000  a  day, 
and  177,000  would  be  the  work  of  177  men,  and  at  a  minimum  salary, 
say,  of  $100  a  month,  you  are  paying  in  one  month  $177,000  for  what 
that  machine  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  an  improvement,  if  you  can  tell  us,  in 
the  amount  of  work  turned  out,  is  this  machine  over  the  rented  ma- 
chine ? 

Mr.  Sogers.  It  is  very  much  better.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  go 
on  record  on  this,  but  it  is  veiy  much  of  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  machine  belong  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sogers.  Yes ;  it  is  the  Government's  machine. 

TAKING  CENSUS  IN  INSULAR  AND  TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  expense  of  taking  the  census  in  our  insular  and 
territorial  possessions  included  in  this  appropriation  ? . 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  is  in  there.  I  am  going  to 
have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  and  they  are  going  to  help  me  all  they 
can.  In  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  I  am  sending  a  man  from  my  office 
down  there,  a  man  highly  capable  of  doing  the  work,  to  supervise  it, 
and  the  local  Government  is  cooperating  with  me  very  nicely,  just  as 
it  is  in  Hawaii;  and  the  Department  of  Education  is  cooperating 
with  me  in  Alaska.  I  have  practically  taken  over  the  teachers  in 
Alaska  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  I  will  say  that  even  under 
the  present  conditions  I  will  save  some  money  in  the  Alaskan  census 
this  time,  as  compared  with  the  Alaskan  census  before.  It  cost  be- 
fore $78,000  to  take  such  a  census  as  they  had  in  Alaska  in  1910.  I 
will  get  it  done  for  about  $40,000  or  $50,000  this  time,  and  it  will  be 
better  done,  in  my  opinion,  because  I  have  the  country  covered  with 
these  teachers,  and  Mr.  Leopp,  who  has  been  up  there  for  years  and 
knows  every  niche  and  corner  of  Alaska,  told  me  it  would  not  cost 
over  $50,000,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  do  it  for  $40,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  do  you  expect  the  field  work  to  be  completed? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  provided  that  we  do  it  in  the  month  of  January 
if  climatic  conditions  do  not  interfere  with  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  will  the  tabulation  work  be  completed  after  the 
field  work? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  should  be  able  to  make  some  announcements  in 
April.  Of  course,  we  are  taking  a  census  in  January  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  are  simply  giving  our  judgment  on  what  can  be  done, 
taking  it  in  January. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  this  tabulation  is  completed,  when  do  you  ex- 
pect the  printed  report  to  be  available  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Tliat  is  up  to  the  Public  Printer.  I  want  to  jojet  it 
out  some  time  in  1921.  I  certainly  want  to  do  it  for  one  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  within  the  period  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  when  this  reduction  in  your 
force  of  4,000  will  be  commenced? 
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Mr.  KooERS.  No ;  I  can  not  now,  but  I  will  try  to  make  up  a  pro- 
gram for  3'ou  before  the  hearing  is  over.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
the  details,  which,  as  you  know,  can  be  changed  from  day  U>  day^ 
if  you  will  deal  with  it  as  a  whole  I  think  we  will  meet  your  ex- 
pectations. 

ANTICIPATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1920  AND  SUCCEEDING  YEARS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  do  you  estimate  of  this  total  appropriation 
which  you  are  asking  for,  oi  $23,000,000  plus,  will  be  expended  in 
the  fiscal  year  1920? 

Mr.  Roger.  We  will  spend  all  of  the  $15,000,000.  We  will  not  have 
any  of  the  $15,000,000  left ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  anxious  about  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $2,550,000? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Yes;  and  it  looks  as  though  we  will  disburse  all  of 
it  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  will  need  in  the  fiscal 
year  1921  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  only  five  or  six  million  dollars  left.  I  have 
here  a  statement,  the  best  I  can  make  in  these  exciting  times.  You 
understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hoped  after  the  armistice  things 
would  settle  down.  This  is  an  instance  of  revising  upward.  Thinga 
went  up,  instead  of  going  down. 

The  estimated  cost  of  oflSce  salaries  for  the  Fourteenth  Census  is 
$»)..530.000.  The  amount  expended  for  office  salaries  in  the  Thirteenth 
Census  was  $5,916,723,  so  that  the  amount  estimated  for  this  pur- 
p<>tr^»  for  the  Fourteenth  Census  represents  an  increase  of  only  10.4 
}*er  cent.  From  our  experience  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
census  period  it  appears  that  we  are  going  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  eligibles  at  the  entrance  salary  that  we  figured  on,, 
namely.  $906  per  annum,  and  keeping  them  on  the  job.  Since  July 
1,  1919,  there  have  been  665  eligibles  certified  to  the  bureau  for 
permanent  appointment.  Of  this  number  166  were  selected;  119 
(17  jx?r  cent)  declined  appointment;  and  163  (24  per  cent)  did  not 
even  reply  to  the  bureau  s  letters  offering  them  appointments. 

The  bureau  added  166  permanent  appointees  to  its  rolls  since 
July  1,  1919,  and  50  permanent  appointees,  or  slightly  over  30  per 
i-ent,  resigned.  With  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  l)ureau  also  offered  temporary  appointments  to  a  number  of 
returned  soldiers,  to  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  shipment 
of  supplies  to  the  field  force,  and  176  of  these  temporary  employees 
have  already  resigned  to  accept  positions  paying  higher  salaries, 
and  other  resignations  are  commg  to  my  desK  daily. 

Such  a  large  turnover  in  the  force  of  the  bureau  when  it  gets^ 
irnder  full  headway  with  the  office  work  of  the  Fourteenth  Census 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  prompt  compilation  and  publi- 
(ution  of  the  data.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Fourteenth 
Census  act  requires  that  all  of  the  data  must  be  compiled  and  the 
reports  issued  within  the  three-year  decennial  census  period,  which 
terminates  June  30,  1922. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  money 
jou  will  need  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  ? 

.  Mr.  EoGERs.  It  will  depend  upon  the  progress,  of  course,  that  I 
make  in  the  office.  I  hesitate  to  say  just  how  much  of  the  balance  I 
would  use.  I  am  going  to  use  all  I  can  of  it  to  get  the  work  com- 
pleted as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  it  will  you  use  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  we  figure 
it  will  run  close  to  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  mean  $1,215,000  for  1922. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  money  for  the  latter  part  of  1921 
and  all  of  1922  that  you  will  not  need  for  some  considerable  length 
of  time.  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  appropriation  before  us  and 
not  what  tlie  lump  sum  will  have  to  be.  All  the  expenses  of  printing 
tlie  reports  and  the  final  work  will  come  in  the  latter  part  of  1922. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  last  year  of  the  census ;  yes,  sir.  That  leaves  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bulletins  which  we  hope  to  make  early  in  this  year. 
When  I  say  this  year,  I  mean  1921..  There  are  the  press  announce- 
ments and  the  press  bulletins  of  all  this  tabulated  data  that  relates 
to  population  and  everybody  will  want  to  know  what  the  census  of 
his  city  or  his  State  or  his  county  indicates. 

GARAGE. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  this  new  language  in  your  item,  you  are  asking  for 
the  rent  of  a  garage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  that  garage? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  not  paid  anything  yet,  because  you  have  not 
given  us  the  machine. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  will  not  need  the  garage  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  will  have  to  have  one  to  take  care  of  a  truck. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  trucks  have  you  ffot  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  not  got  any  truck  yet.  We  are  trying  to 
arrange  with  the  War  Department  for  the  transfer  of  one  truck,  but 
we  have  not  gotten  it  yet.  So  far  as  the  passenger  automobile  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  facing  the  alternative  of  using  the  street  cars  from 
my  office  to  this  office,  which  is  a  constant  thing.  We  can  not  keep 
all  our  people  in  one  place,  and  we  can  not  keep  all  our  records  in 
one  place. 

The  statisticians,  the  enumerators,  and  the  clerks  we  transfer  back 
and  forth  to  these  places,  and  when  we  do  that  we  have  to  charge  the 
Government  with  tne  street  car  fares,  and  the  traveling  on  the  street 
cars  is  rather  slow  and  it  takes  the  time  of  these  people.  You  are 
paying  clerks  and  statisticians  anywhere  from  $3  to  $10  a  day  to 
wait  on  the  comers  for  street  cars,  when  the  Government  has  ma- 
chines standing  idle,  and  it  is  costing  from  $50  to  $60  a  month,  or 
from  $600  to  ^20  a  year.  A  machine  could  be  used  for  that  work, 
and  could  carry  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  of  freight 
The  only  answer  I  got  on  that  proposition  was  that  it  does  not  look 
very  nice  to  have  too  many  officials  running  about  in  passenger  cars. 
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I  do  not  want  a  car  for  myself.    I  have  my  own  car,  which  I  use 
most  of  the  time. 

AUTOMOBILE  FOB  OFFICIAL  PURPOSES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  an  estimate  for  a  car  in  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  It  is  simply  a  transfer  of  funds,  whatever  the  amount 
is;  it  does  not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  thing  would  be  the  upkeep  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  upkeep  would  be  something. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  War  Department  has  a  lot  of  busses.  One  of 
those  would  answer  your  purpose,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  you  gentlemen  come  down  and  want  to  see  some 
of  our  machinery  at  work,  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  from  one  build- 
ing to  another  in  a  truck.  I  would  rather  call  a  cab  and  pay  for  it 
myself  than  to  take  you  down  in  one  of  those  trucks.  And  it  does  not 
infrequently  happen  that  I  do  call  a  cab  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  one  truck  now? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  are  trying  to  get  one. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  could  not  that  truck  be  transferred  from  the  War 
Department  ? 

>fr.  Fitzgerald.  When  we  get  it,  that  is  the  way  it  will  come.  We 
haVe  to  have  specific  authority  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles  and  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  have  to  have  specific  authority  to  have  the 
truck  transferred  ? 

Mr.  FrrzGERAU).  Not  the  truck. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  made  application  for  the  truck? 

Mr.  FiTzoERAU).  We  have  been  working  on  it  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  we  think  we  are  up  to  the  point  where  we  are  going  to 
fTPt  one. 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  costing  from  $50  to  $60  a  month, 
or  from  $600  to  $720  a  year  to  do  the  work,  and  that  is  a  most  un- 
businesslike way  to  do  it,  when  it  could  be  done  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  branch  of  the  War  Department  do  you  have 
to  deal  with  to  get  that  transfer? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  made  a  request  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
it.  I  think  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  is  hand- 
ling it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  perhaps  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  and  I  do 
say  it  with  pleasure,  that  the  War  Department  cooperates  with  me 
very  nicely  in  everything  I  ask  them  to  do,  where  they  feel  they 
are*  authorized  by  law  to  do  it,  but  thev  will  not  give  me  a  pas- 
senger-carrying car  without  some  authority  for  it. 

Mr.  Wasox.  That  is  what  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  does  not  ask  for  the  purchase.  When  this 
item  was  written  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get  authority  for 
that  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

Xfr.  Wasox.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  this  before? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  House  authorized  it,  but  it  went  out  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  provision  for  purchase  ought  to  be  in  there.  The 
reason  I  have  not  insisted  upon  it — I  did  not  want  to  appear  be- 
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fore  the  committee  and  leave  the  impression  that  I  wanted  to  look 
like  a  superior  official,  going  about  in  a  car  when  nobodv  else  is. 
doing  it ;  but  I  am  in  a  peculiar  situation  in  that  work.  There  are 
certain  things  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  do,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  comfortable  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  most 'practical  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  this  new  language,  "  books  of  ref- 
erence and  printing^" 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  also  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

SUSPENSION  or  CERTAIN  WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  also  this  proviso: 

Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  CJommerce  is  authorized  in  his  discretion' 
to  suspend  during  the  decennial  census  period  such  work  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

Do  yon  think  that  language  ought  to  be  in  there? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  that  authority  now.  That  is  in  the 
act  providing  for  the  Fourteenth  Decennial  census. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  there.  I  want  to  give  you 
my  reasons  for  it,  so  you  will  know  that  that  provision  is  not  a 
joker.  I  am  not  thinking  about  suspending  all  the  work,  but  if  T 
wanted  to  delay  a  report,  say,  on  statistics  of  cities  and  use  the  force 
that  is  now  employed  by  the  Government  on  that  work  to  push 
through  my  repoi-t  on  population,  agriculture,  and  manufactures, 
and  subsequently  put  them  back  on  the  other  work,  this  provision 
will  enable  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  in  the  act  providing  for  the  Fourteenth  Decen-    - 
nial  Census? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  It  is  also  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  contemplate  suspending  all  the  work,  but 
I  might  suspend  certain  work  to  advance  work  that  at  a  particular 
time  may  be  more  important. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  these  estimates  for  salaries  to  be  paid  here,  do  any 
of  the  figures  represent  increases  of  salaries  anywhere  along  the  : 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  fourteenth  decennial  census  act  provides  for  a 
graduated  scale  of  salaries.  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
from  the  civil-service  register  at  the  minimum  salary  the  class  of 
people  that  would  stay  on  the  job  unless  I  had  a  scale  of  increase 
of  wages  so  that  they  could  be  increased  in  such  a  way  that  those 
people  could  hope  for  promotion  as  they  made  good.  Section  6  . 
of  the  furteenth  census  act  provides :  ^ 

That  iu  addition  to  the  force  hereinbefore  provided  for  and  to  that  author- 
ized   by    the    legislative,    executive,    and   judicial    appropriation   act   for   the 
fiscal    year    immediately    preceding   the   decennial    census   period    there    may 
be  employed  in  the  Census  Ofllce  during  the  decennial  census  period,  and  no- 
longer,  as  many  clerks  with   salaries  at  the  rates  of  $1,800,  $1,600.  $1,500,  I 
$1,440,  $1,380.  $1,320,  $1,200,  $1,140,  $1,080,  $1,020,  $960,  and  $900;  one  engi-   . 
neer,  at  $1,200;  and  two  photostat  operators,  at  $1,200  each;  as  many  skilled  ; 
laborers,   with   salaries   at   the   rate  of  not  less   than   $720  nor  more   than  "^ 
$1,000  per  annum;  and  as  many  messengers,  assistant  messengers,  messenger  •; 
boys,  watchmen,  unskilled  laborers,  and  charwomen  as  may  be  found  neoefi^  J 
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ftury  for  the  proper  and  prompt  performance  of  the  duties  herein  required; 
these  additionai  clerics  and  employees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Census :  Provided,  That  the  total  number  of  such  additional  cleric?  with 
Mfaurles  at  the  rate  of  $1,440  or  more  per  annum  shall  at  no  time  eiceed 
one  hnndre<l  and  fifty :  ProiH^ed  further,  That  employees  engaged  in  the 
foiBpilation  or  tabulation  of  statistics  by  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  may 
be  comi»ensated  on  a  piece-price  basis  to  be  fixed  by  the  director. 

We  limited  the  number  to  150  and  graduated  the  salary. 
Mr.  Wood.  The  maximum  of  that  authorization  is  $1,800. 
Mr.  KoGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

INCREASE  IN  SALARY  OF  DIRECTOR. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  increasing  the  salary  of  the  director 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  provided  for;  that  is  fixed  by  the  Fourteenth 
(Vnsus  act.  The  salaries  of  the  director,  the  assistant  director,  the 
rhief  clerk,  statisticians,  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  others  are  fixed  in 
Miction  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  act  which  provides: 

That  <luring:  the  decennial  census  period  flie  annual  compensation  of  the 
«»ffi<*ials  of  the  (Vnsus  Office  shall  be  as  follows:  The  Director  of  the  Census, 
$7.oi»0:  the  assistant  director,  $5,000;  the  chief  clerli  and  three  chief  statis- 
ticians for  the  divisions  of  population,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  respec- 
tively, $4,000  each;  three  other  chief  statisticians  for  the  divisions  of  vital 
staii>«tic*s  and  statistics  of  cities,  and  the  chief  statistician  provided  for  in 
sw-tiou  3  of  this  act,  ^,600  eacli :  the  ?:eoj?raphor,  $3,000 ;  the  disbursing  clerk, 
¥3.000;  the  appointment  clerk,  $2,750;  the  chiefs  of  division,  $2,500  each;  the 
private  secretary  to  the  director  $2,250;  the  statistical  experts,  $2,000  each; 
and  the  stenographers  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this  act,  $1,800  each. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  regular  force  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  all  your  people  get  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  other  words,  those  estimates  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  act. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  If  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  there  are  any  in- 
creases asked  for,  my  answer  to  that  is  no. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  other  item  you  desire  to  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  that  is  all. 


Tuesday,  December  30,  1919. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MK.  PHILIP  B.  KENNEDY,  DIRECTOR,  AND  MR. 

ROT  S.  MacELWEE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR. 

general  statement  promoting  commerce. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  you  want  to  make  any  general  state- 
ment before  we  take  up  the  details  of  the  estimate  for  your  division? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  we  have  asked  for  an 
increase  in  our  appropriation  covering  different  phases  of  our  work. 
The  foreign  situation  has  become  important  and  from  a  trade  stand- 
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point  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  important  during  the  next  year. 
We  find  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  current  information  in 
order  to  follow  the  developments  in  foreign  countries,  because  con- 
ditions are  changing  so  rapidly  that  material  is  quicklv  out  of 
date,  and  that  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  foreign  force  that 
is  somewhat  stronger,  and  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  get  that 
material  out  through  the  bureau  to  American  business  men.  If  we 
have  delay  during  this  period  when  world-trade  conditions  are 
changing  so  rapidly,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  thing,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  our  service  as  reliable,  and  also  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  commercial  agents  have  we  in  foreign  coun- 
tries now  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  commercial  attaches  and  trade  .commis- 
sioners.   Our  present  staff  provides  for  14  commercial  attaches.   That  , 
will  include  Berlin.     We  are  holding  back  a  man  to  go  to  Berlin 
when  the  appropriate  time  arrives.    Then  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
trade  commissioners,  and  at  the  last  date  on  which  I  examined  the 
list,  we  had  53  trade  commissioners  abroad.    These  trade  commis- 
sioners are  of  two  kinds,  one  kind  of  trade  conmiissioner  makes  an 
investigation  of  various  lines  of  activity  and  the  other  makes  a  special 
commodity  report.     For  instance,  in  London  we  have  stationed  at 
the  office  of  the  commercial  attache  a  trade  commissioner  who  is  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  finance.    He  is  constantly  conferring  with  Lon-   ! 
don  bankers  and  with  Treasury  officials,  and  he  sends  through  ac- 
counts of  those  interviews,  published  material,  and  we  send  out  that 
material  to  bankers  and  to  all  those  interested  in  the  financial  sitna-    - 
tioh.    He  is  going, on  soon  to  the  Continent.    We  have  another  man 
there,  for  example,  who  is  devoting  himself  especially  to  machinery. 
He  makes  trips  to  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  En.eland  and   :. 
keeps  informed  as  to  their  requirements,  and  also  as  to  what  they  are 
doinir  in  foreign  trade.    He  ^ends  through  frequent  reports. 

We  have  another  man  who  is  following  shippin<r,  and  coal,  and 
special  inquires.  He  has  sent  us  a  good  manv  valuable  reports  about 
what  the  British  are  doinqr  in  the  way  of  shipping  service^,  and  in 
respect  of  the  coal  situation,  and  various  questions  of  that  kind. 
Those  men  are  examples  of  the  men  who  send  us  frequent  reports 
and  keep  us  in  touch  with  trade  condition  in  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  those  reports  made  directly  through  your  depart- 
ment or  through  the  Consular  Service  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  reports  that,  ai^e  received  from  our  own  men 
come  direct  to  our  bureau,  and,  of  course,  are  distributed  by  us  to 
American  business  men.  The  reports  from  consuls  and  American 
diplomatic  officers  go  first  to  the  State  Department,  where  they  read 
them  and  stamp  on  them  whether  they  want  them  kept  confidential  - 
or  whether  they  can  be  published,  and  then  they  are  sent  over  to  us 
and  we  make  them  available. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Consular  Service  does,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  your  commercial  attache  do,  do  they  notf 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Redfield  used  to  say,  a  no  man's 
land,  where  commercial  work  takes  on  a  certain  diplomatic  character 
and  where  diplomatic  work  takes  on  a  certain  commercial  character, 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  by  reason  of  that  very 
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ct  this  foreign  service  either  ought  to  be  all  under  the  Department 
■  Commerce  or  else  all  under  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  a  good 
»1  of  thought  and  about  which  I  have  had  a  good  many  conversa- 
)ns  with  different  men  in  the  service.  The  British  overseas  trade 
'partnient  is  a  joint  department,  which  combines  functions  of  the 
>ard  of  trade  and  of  the  foreign  office.  It  is  very  difficult  to  unify 
mething  which  in  a  sense  is  not  unified.  If  I  could  use,  for  ex- 
aple,  my  own  work;  I  was  commercial  attache  at  London  until  I 
turned  to  this  country  in  April.  There  were  often  questions  which 
e  ambassador  had  to  consider  under  the  instructions  from  the  State 
apartment,  and  he  usually  asked  the  commercial  attaches  to  make 
e  report  to  him  on  those  questions,  and  our  office  would  interview 
i<iness  men,  we  would  interview  technical  officials  of  the  British 
^vemment,  and  gather  all  the  information  we  could  about  the 
mmercial  policy,  and  that  was  made  just  as  available  to  the  State 
epartinent  representative,  the  ambassador,  as  it  would  have  been 
our  office  had  been  under  the  State  Department ;  that  is,  our  com- 
ercial  information  is  not  withheld.  It  is  given  just  as  fully  as  it 
>uld  be,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  is  lost  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  Wood.  When  you  were  there  wei*e  you  under  the  direction 
'  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
nbassador? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  was  accredited  through  the  State  Department. 
lien  I  went  over  the  State  Department  informed  the  American 
nbassador  that  I  had  been  designated  as  commercial  attache  by  the 
ecretarj'  of  Conmierce,  and  the  ambassador  notified  the  foreign 
fice,  which  gave  me  the  right  to  deal  directly  with  the  officials  of 
le  British  (iovernment.  Upon  instructions  from  the  Depaitment 
f  O^mmerce  I  could  deal  with  those  officials  or  providing  the  State 
K^partiuent  wished  me  to  do  so,  on  their  behalf.  When  Dr.  Page 
as  there,  he  often  asked  me  to  take  up  definite  matters  with  officials 
f  tlie  British  (iovernment,  and  in  some  cases  would  ask  cabinet 
ministers  to  confer  with  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  might  receive 
ist ructions  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  some  particular 
latter,  and  I  alwavs  conferred  with  the  counselor  of  the  embassv 
:>  be  sure  that  we  were  working  with  a  full  imderstanding  and  with- 
nt  any  <)veihi))ping. 

Mi*.  W(K)i>.  We  have  a  consul  at  London  in  addition  to  the  am- 
:i-.<a«lor,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  a  consul  general  in  London;  yes. 
Mr.  W(K)D.  Before  there  was  an  Department  of  Commerce,  all  of 
his  work  with  reference  to  our  forei<ni  trade  and  our  trade  relations 
ras  performed  throuirh  the  Consular  Service  largely,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  volume  of  commercial  business  and  commercial 
►rubleiiLs  has  enormously  increased  during  the  war.  Before  the 
rar  a  certain  amount  was  done  in  the  embassy,  but  the  embassy 
taff  was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  volume  of  their  business  in  Lon- 
lon  of  a  commercial  character  was  very  liglit  indeed.  The  consul 
i^neml  does  not,  as  a  rule,  discuss  with  officials  of  the  British  (tov- 
mment  matters  of  commercial  policv.  He  interviews  American 
)usiness  men  who  come  to  see  him.  He  answers  letters.  The  staff 
»f  the  consul  general  in  London  has  Ix^en  much  improved  and  en- 
arcred  during  the  war,  but  the  consul's  duties  are  so  multifarious  that 
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he  has  to  confine  himself,  to  an  extent  at  least,  in  giving  what  help 
he  can  on  specific,  practical  questions.  The  commercial  attache*s 
office  is  an  omce  that  has  none  of  the  special  thin^  that  the  consul 
has  to  attend  to,  which  are  very  heavy,  such  mattei*s  as  invoices  and 
passports  and  work  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and  numerous  duties 
which  are  important  and  heavy  on  a  consul. 

The  commercial  attach^,  however,  is  a  specialist.  He  is  a  man 
trained  in  economics  and  in  business,  and  he  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  a  study  of  the  broader  pliases  of  trade  and  commeixie,  and  becomes 
a  specialist,  and  his  advice  therefore  ought  to  be  especially  valuable 
to  the  ambassador  and  to  the  Department  of  CJommerce.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  London  we  have  an  exceptional  consul  general,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, who  is  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest,  man  in  the  consular 
service. 

Mr  Wood.  Ee verting  again  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  while  ago, 
before  there  was  a  Department  of  Commerce,  all  oi  this  work  now 
being  done  by  the  conmiercial  attaches  was  done  through  the  consular 
service,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  hardly  say  that.  I  should  say  that  most  of 
the  work  being  done  now  is  in  the  nature  of  new  business.  The  in- 
formation we  are  receiving 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  I  have  always  understood  that  before  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  created,  it  was  one  of  the  functions 
of  our  Consular  Service  to  extend  our  trade,  to  establish  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  buyer  in  foreign  countries  and  the  manufacturer  r 
in  our  country.  Am  I  mistaken  about  that?  Was  not  that  one  of 
their  functions? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  one  of  the  numerous  functions  of  a  consul, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  he  ceased  to  fimction  in  that  direction  since  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  no;  I  think  the  Consular  Service  has  been  do- 
in^  better  work  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  is  there  any  coordination  of  action  between  the  . 
Department  of  Commerce,  through  its  commercial  attach^,  and  the 
Consular  Service,  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  distribute  to  - 
American  business  men  the  information  of  a  commercial  character 
received  from  the  Consular  Service.    We  receive  the  reports  that  thejr  ' 
write,  and  we  publish  them  in  our  daily  Commerce  Reports.    We 
publish  the  Annual  Reports  of  Consuls  as  supplements,  and  we  use 
their  trade  letters  in  our  files  as  a  basis  for  answering  particular  in- 
Quiries.    We  utilize  all  that  information,  so  we  know  very  definitely  . 
aie  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  there  been  any  friction  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  fear  that  it  is  its  prime  function  ; 
to  look  after  our  foreign  trade  relations  and  the  Consular  Service 
feels  it  is  one  of  their  original  rights  to  look  after  that  work,  and  in 
consequence  there  are  differences  that  have  resulted  in  detriment  - 
to  the  trade  rather  than  their  betterment? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  personallv  know  of  any  such  case.  I  was 
abroad  for  a  number  of  years  myself  in  this  service,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consular  Service  I  came  in  touch  with  were  very  friendly. 
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'e  got  along  exceedingly  well,  and  I  think  we  helped  one  another, 
id  most  of  these  consuls  would  tell  me,  quite  frankly,  that  they  pre- 
Tred  that  our  service  should  be  imder  the  Department  of  State,  jbut 
»  far  as  we  were  concerned  we  worked  together  and  no  practical 
fficulty  arose,  even  though  most  of  the  consuls  will  reserve  the 
•ivilege  of  saying  they  wish  it  were  all  in  their  hands,  yet,  as  a. 
■actical  matter,  I  think  it  has  not  been  a  diflSculty.  There  may  have 
•en  a  few  instances  but  I  do  not  know  of  them. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  your  general  statement, 
r.  Kennedy,  if  you  have  anything  further  to  say. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I  simply  wanted  to  state,  by  way  of  introduction, 
;it  we  are  facing  a  critical  period  in  our  foreign  trade  relations,  a 
riod  when  we  have  got  to  have  the  highest  type  men  we  can  get, 
d  it  will  be  disastrous  if  we  lose  the  men  who  have  been  trained 
iring  the  past  four  or  five  years.  A  great  many  of  the  men  in  our 
reign  service  are  waiting  to  see  what  Ls  done  in  the  way  of  appro- 
iations  this  winter,  and  we  are  just  holding,  and  if  they  leave  is  it 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  men  of  their  experience.  We 
ve  an  exceptional  body  of  men  abroad,  men  who  have  .been  com- 
iniented  very  highly  by  the  Ambassadors  under  they  have  served 
id  by  the  business  men  with  whom  they  have  had  dealings. 
Mr."  Wood.  Has  this  Committee  on  Eeclassification  of  Salaries  con- 
ked with  your  department  concerning  the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of 
►ur  commercial  agents? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  of  our  foreign  staff.  That  applies,  I  believe, 
Washington,  and  we  have  been  consulted  about  that.  It  is  very 
il>r>rtant  that  our  salaries  in  Washington  should  be  increased,  be- 
ii<e  they  are  on  a  very  low  scale  to  keep  the  expert  men  we  require, 
Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  a  rather  bad  time  to  be  nxing 
-»'  salaries,  with  conditions  as  abnormal  as  they  are?  If  you  fix 
*•  lni>o  salaries  now  during  thcvse  abnormal  conditions,  we  will  have 
l^«khI  (leal  of  work  to  do  reducing  those  salaries  when  conditions 
■  opie  normal  again,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  an  economic  question  that  would  be  pretty 
ffioiilt  to  answer,  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  living  was  going  down 
not. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  it  does  not,  there  is  going  to  be  an  awful  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  something  we  are  facing  and  it  is  very  serious 
men  who  have  been  going  on  at  fixed  salaries  year  after  year.  A 
^hI  many  of  the  men  are  men  of  long  experience  and  expert 
Kiwledge  and  we  therefore  hope  that  not  only  will  we  have  ap- 
opriations  that  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  high  character  of 
r  foreign  service,  but  we  hope  that  this  reclassification  commis- 
»n  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  our  force  in 
:i-hington. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  expressed,  in  this  estimate,  your  ideas  with 
irarrl  to  the  increases  that  should  be  had,  not  only  for  your  foreign 
rvir-e  but  for  your  domestic  service  also? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  put  in  requests  for  additional  clerks.  We 
i\>  not  made  any  requests  for  increased  salaries  in  Washington, 
('ause  that  was  left  to  the  Eeclassification  Committee. 

i.'je25e— 20— PT  2 ^10 
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COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES,  CLERKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  made  such  request  with  reference  to  in- 
creased salaries  for  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  service? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  not  made  any  specific  request  as  to  the 
rate  of  salary.  We  have  asked  for  an  mcrease  in  our  commercial 
attache  appropriation,  for  example,  from  $165,000  to  $300,000,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  review  the  salaries,  I  presume,  and 
decide  on  what  he  thinks  is  necessary,  and  if  we  have  that  enlarged 
appropriation  he  would  be  in  position  to  increase  the  salaries  at 
different  posts. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  E^NNEDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  increase  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
salaries  or  for  increasing  the  number  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  for  several  purposes.  One  purpose  is  to 
increase  salaries,  another  purpose  is  to  establish  three  or  four  addi- 
tional offices,  and  another  purpose  is  to  enable  us  to  pay  salaries  some- 
what higher  to  clerks.  At  the  present  time  we  only  have  4  clerks 
whereas  wc  have  14  commercial  attaches.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  that  not  more  than  $1,500  can  be  paid  for  a  clerk.  That 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  tho  naval  attache  or  to  the  military 
attache  or  to  the  State  Department  clerks,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  inquiry  showed  they  are  getting  anywhere  from  $1,800  to  $2,500 
at  various  posts.  As  a  result,  our  clerks  have  resigned  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  others.  If  that  limitation  is  taken  out  of  the 
law  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  allowed  to  designate  what  he 
thinks  is  a  fair  going  rate  for  a  clerk  at  a  particular  post  we  will 
be  able  to  give  every  commercial  attach^  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  depreciation  in  the 
money  values  in  the  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  the  stability 
of  our  money  that  makes  quite  a  difference,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  does  in  various  places.  If  we  have  definite 
fixed  salaries  for  a  clerk  for  all  the  countries  it  is  a  very  difficult 
arrangement  for  us  to  work  out,  because  a  clerk  may  be  willing  to 
go  to  a  certain  place  on  that  salary  but  it  might  be  impossible  for 
him  to  go  to  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  the  salary  of  our  clerks,  for  instance,  in 
France,  compare  with  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  English 
commercial  agents  there  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  could  not  answer  questions  regarding  the  Eng-  . 
lish  clerks  in  Paris.    I  know  the  salaries  of  our  people  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know  the  salaries  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the^ 
foreign  commercial  agents  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  I  do  not.  The  British  commercial  consub^ 
and  commercial  secretaries  have  been  granted  higher  salaries  thaiL.^. 
our  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  clerks  you  employ  in  these  foreign  countrieff^ 

natives  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  employ  clerks  tha* 
are  on  the  civil-service  list  except  when  we  can  show  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  we  can  not  get  anyone,  and  they  will  then  ^v« 
us  permission  to  employ  one  locally  for  a  short  period. 
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^fr.  Wood.  Is  there  not  an  advantage,  for  instance,  in  Spain  in 
ing  a  clerk  who  can  speak  the  Spanish  language  and  is  a  native  if 
fr.  Kknnbdy.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  get  a  local  clerk,  but  a 
at  deal  of  this  informatioii  that*  goes  tlm)ugh  a  commerdal  at- 
h^s  office  is  very  ccMifidential)  and  we  have  fek  that  wherever  pos- 
e  oor  force  ought  to  be  entirely  American.  The  Consular  Serv- 
has  recently  "Americanized  the  Consular  Service,"  as  they  say. 
was  cheaper  to  get  assistants  abroad,  but  sometimes  we  have 

been  as  careful  as  we  should  about  guarding  the  information 
t  we  have,  and  then  these  clerks  are  the  men  we  hope  will  work 
to  higher  positions.  If  we  can  take  in  clerks  who  are  men  of 
d  general  education,  and  of  good  character,  and  good  Americans, 
\r  go  abroad  and'  learn  the  language  of  the  country,  having  a 
tty  good  start  in  the  language  to  tegin  with;  and  then,  if  they 
the  commercial  work  in  that  office,  if  they  are  the  right  kind 
men,  they  should  feed  into  the  higher  positions  in  our  foreign 
rice  and  in  Washin^on.     It  is  very  difficult  to  take  a  man  who 

not  had  that  training  when  he  left  college,  and  the  clerks  are 
tially  considered  as  feeders. 

CHIErS   OF   DIVISIONS. — ^ASSISTANT  CHIEFS. 

Ir.  Wood.  Now,  taking  up  your  various  items,  I  notice  you  are 
ing  for  an  increase  of  two  chiefs  of  division  at  $2,500.  These, 
ike  it,  are  for  service  here  at  home  ? 

Ir.  Kennedy.  I  think  we  are  asking  for  8  chiefs  of  division,  in- 
1(1  of  10,  cutting  down  2,  and  that  we  are  asking,  instead,  for  2 
pfs  of  sections  at  $2,500. 

►Ir.  Wood.  In  this  first  item  you  are  asking  for  these  two  chiefs 
take  tlie  place  of  assistant  chiefs  of  division  now  drawing  $2,250, 
icli  results  in  an  increase  of  salary. 
>Ir.  Kennedy.  Of  the  assistant  chiefs,  yes. 

kir.  Wood.  These  seven  assistant  chiefs  of  division  at  $2,250  are 
new  places? 

kir.  Kennedy.  Yes;  and  they  are  mentioned  here  for  these  dif- 
ent  positions,  editorial,  trade  information,  and  so  forth.  With 
•  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  foreign  service  and  with  the  in- 
case in  the  number  of  reports  we  receive  from  the  Consular  Serv- 
,  a  great  strain  has  been  put  on  our  different  divisions.  For  in- 
nee.  take  the  editorial  division.  They  have  to  read  over  all  the  ma- 
ial  that  comes  in  from  the  consuls  and  from  our  own  representa- 
es  before  it  is  published.  They  check  it  up,  to  be  sure  it  is  accu- 
te  and  to  see  it  has  not  been  published  before,  and  there  has  got 
W  some  way  of  increasing  the  size  of  that  division  or  thev  can 
i  get  that  material  out  on  time;  and  part  of  that  work  is  re- 
onsible  work,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  another  man  in  there 
bo  has  had  the  experience  and  training  to  pass  on  some  of  those 
ports. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  chief  of  division  and 
chief  of  section  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  sections  are  under  the  chief  clerk's  office, 
lev  are  business  divisions.  For  instance,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  see- 
on  is  in  charge  of  the  accounts,  and  that  is  a  responsible  and  im- 
ortant  position. 
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CHIEFS  OF   SECTIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  one  new  chief  of  section  at  $2,250. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  specified  at  the  side. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  three  chiefs  of 
section  in  the  $2,000  class. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  total  force  you  have  there,  in  all  thesB 
classifications? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  shown  here  to  be  153  at  present. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  the  total  force  be  if  all  these  additional 
places  are  granted  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  total  force  then  would  be  240. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  will  be  an  increase  of  87.  I  wish  you  would 
have  a  statement  of  what  the  force  is  now,  what  it  will  be  if  this 
estimate  is  granted,  and  what  is  the  salary  of  each  employee. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  we  have  that  here.' 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kennfj[)y.  This  shows  what  is  to  be  done  in  each  division. 
We  have  a  typewriter  statement  from  each  chief  of  division  which 
shows  the  character  of  work  done. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Statement  ahoiving  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  •  Domestic  Com- 
merce U8  of  8cpt,  i,  1919 f  and  a-8  estimated  for  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
1921. 


Present.  . 

Proposed,  1921. 

Position. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Salary. 

Change  of  designation. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Sa'ary. 

Director  of  bureau 

1 
1 
I 

1 

$0,000 

1,800 

1,400 

840 

1 
1 

1 
1 

16,000 

Private  secretary 

1,800 

Stenographer 

1,400 

Messenger 

840 

Total 

4 

10,040 

4 

10,010 

Assistant  director 

1 

3,500 

1 
1 
1 

3,5Q» 

Clerk 

L8Q» 

Stenoerapher 

1 

1,200 

L4» 

Total 

2 

4,700 

3 

t,rm 

Assistant  director 

1 

3,000 

1 
1 
1 

3,00t 

Clerk 

1.80» 

Stenographer 

1 

1,400 

1,401 

Total 

2 

4,400 

3 

6,200. 

OflBce  of  chief  clerk: 

Chief  clerk 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2,250 
2,000 
1,400 
1,200 

goo 

840 
720 
420 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 

2,200* 

Chief  of  section 

So» 

Clerks 

1,400 

Do 

imoi 

Do 

901. 

Messcnser 

8» 

Assistant  messengers 

7» 

Messenger  bov. . ." 

490 

Total 

10 

11,850 

14 

15,800 

Chief  of  section 

Auditing  section- 
Chief  of  division 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 

1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 

2^500 

Clerks 

1,800 

Do 

i,aor 

Do 

Do 

liSOOl 

Do 

• 

i'qSP 

Total 

8 

12,000 

12 

i7,oor 
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Statement  shmcing  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

merce  as  of  Sept.  i,  1919,  e*c.— Continued. 


Position. 


Research  Division— Continued. 

Translatar 

Clerks 

Translator 

Clerks 

Do 

Laborer 


Total 


Foreign  Investigations  Division: 

Chief  of  divLsion 

Clerk 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Messenger  boy. 


Present. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Total. 


Distri  t  Office  Division: 

Chief  of  division 

Assistant  chief 

Clerk 

Do 


Total. 


Commercial  Att<)oh6  Division: 

Chief  of  di  ision 

Assistant  chief 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Statistical  Division: 
Chief  of  division. 
Chief  of  section.. 

Do 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Commercial  intelligence  section: 

Chief  of  section 

Clerks 

Do 


Total. 


8TATT7TOBY  CLERKS  A8S1QN1D  TO  DIVI- 
SIONS SUPPORTED  BT  LUMP-SUM  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 

Latin  American  Division: 

Clerk 

Translator 

Statistical  adviser: 

Clerk 

Far  East  Division: 

Clerks 


Grand  total. 


Sa'aiy. 


Proposed,  1921. 


15 


6 


11,800 
1,^00 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

660 


24,660 


2,500 
1,800 


Change  of  designation. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


1,200 

1,000 

900 

420 


7,820 


2,500 


1,200 


3.700 


1 
1 
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2,500 
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1 
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5 
9 
5 
7 
3 
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2,500 


1,800 
1,600 
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1,000 
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35        51,000 
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1,400 
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153 


220,510 


Assistant  chief  of  divi- 
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1 
2 
1 
12 
1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
1 
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Statements    Sitporting   Additional   Help   Recommended    in    the    Vabious 

Divisions  and  Sections  of  the  Bureau. 

[As  shown  in  the  preceding  table.] 
OFFICE  OF  FIRST   ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR   OF   BUREAU. 

Tbe  first  assl.stant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  under  him  six  divisions  and  an  extra  section,  with  about  110  people 
an4l  a  pay  roll  of  upward  of  $160,000  a  year.  The  administration  of  all  these 
dlvisi«»iis  is  in  itself  a  large  task;  in  addition,  the  assistant  director  is  acting 
director  in  the  absence  of  the  director,  and  at  that  time  has  the  responsibility 
fur  the  entire  bureau,  as  well  as  the  work  that  usually  falls  to  the  director, 
in  addition  to  his  own.  Also,  the  assistant  director  Is  frequently  called  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  special  reports  ui)on  subjects  of  which 
he  is  familiar.  He  is  a  member  of  several  Important  Interdepartmental  com- 
mitt€»ea. 

F"or  this  the  work  requires,  in  addition  to  a  stenographer  of  the  very  best 
grade,  a  competent  secretary  or  clerk  who  can  take  responsibility  and  relieve 
him  of  minor  details. 

OFFICE  OF  SECOND  ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR  OF  BUREAU. 

The  .second  as.sistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  direct  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
field  force  of  the  bureau,  and  Is  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
works  of  the  geographical  divisions — Far  East,  Russian,  and  Latin  American. 

The  foreign  field  force,  under  the  supervision  of  the  second  assistant  director. 
Includes  the  commercial  attaches  stationed  In  foreign  capitals,  and  the  trade 
commissioners  assigned  to  special  trade  Investigations. 

The  administration  of  these  Important  divisions  of  the  bureau  is  a  large 
task  and  Involves  a  great  amount  of  responsibility. 

The  s<»cond  assistant  director  Is  acting  director  of  the  bureau  In  the  absence 
of  director  and  first  assistant  director,  and  at  that  time  has  the  responsibility 
of  the  entire  bureau. 

The  second  assistant  director,  by  reason  of  his  special  training  in  certain 
cr»mniercial  fields,  Is  also  called  upon  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  others  for  special  reports  upon  different  subjects  with  which 
he  Is  familiar. 

F«»r  this  the  work  requires.  In  addition  to  a  stenographer  of  the  very  best 
jrrade.  a  comi)etent  secretary  or  clerk  who  can  take  responsibility  and  relieve 
lilm  of  minor  details. 

OFFICE   OF   THE   CHIEF    CLERK     (IMMEDIATE    OFFICE). 

The  chief  clerk's  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
is  the  administrative  oflSce  for  the  entire  service,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  purchasing  and  shipping  of  furniture  and  equipment, 
br>th  for  the  bureau  proi)er  in  Washington  and  for  the  district  oflftces  in  the 
Tnited  States  and  for  the  commercial  attach^  and  trade  commissioner  offices 
abnmd.  This  nflice  Is  also  responsible  for  the  personnel  and  leave  records 
and  arninges  for  the  examination  and  selection  of  men  for  Its  foreign  service. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  routine  work,  which  Involves  numerous  details, 
l«  investe<l  in  this  ofllce. 

In  the  estimates  submitted  a  request  Is  made  for  one  additional  clerk  at 
11.400.  one  at  $1,200.  and  two  assistant  messengers  at  $720  each. 

The  $1,400  place  Is  desired  In  lieu  of  one  at  $1,200.  This  is  required  In 
orrl»*r  t<»  provide  for  the  service  of  a  high-grade  clerk  who  can  perform 
stenojrraphlc  as  well  as  secretarial  work. 

A  $1,200  place  Is  requested  to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert  photostat 
'»perator.  The  photostat  room  of  the  bureau  also  plays  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  chief  clerk's  ofllce.  The  bureau  complies  a  mass  of  sta- 
tistical material,  and  the  use  of  the  photostat  machine  appears  to  be  a  cheap 
and  accurate  way  of  getting  out  this  material  where  it  will  be  of  piost  benefit. 

Two  a.ssistant  messengers  at  $720  per  annum  Is  desired.  At  the  present  time 
th4?  bureau  Is  short  of  messenger  service,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  clerks 
do  what  is  purely  messenger  work.    If  messengers  are  provided,  it  will  enable 
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the  bureau  to  liave  these  clerks  devote  their  time  entirely  to  more  importai 
administrative  matters. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    CHIEF    CLERK — ACCOUNTS    SECTION. 

With  the  increased  appropriations  asked  for  and  the  proposed  increase  i 
the  lield  work  both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  work  of  this  section  w^ill  be  ii 
creased  approximately  50  per  cent.  With  the  present  field  force  it  requires  th 
entire  time  of  two  clerks  to  handle  the  accounts  of  the  special  disbursing  agent 
and  even  then  they  can  not  handle  the  work  as  it  should  be.  It  is  impossibl 
to  carry  on  the  correspondence  with  the  special  disbursing  agents  with  regar 
to  the  discrepancies  in  their  accounts.  If  this  could  be  carried  out  the  sectio 
would  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  the  burden  of  preparing  corrected  a( 
counts.  All  discrepancies  appearing  in  an  agent's  vouchers  should  be  takei 
up  with  the  agent  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  vouchers.  As  it  is  now  thi 
agent  is  only  notified  of  these  discrepancies  when  he  receives  the  auditor's  set 
tlement. 

To  properly  carry  on  this  work,  the  following  additional  clerks  should  b( 
assigned  to  this  section: 

One  clerk  with  administrative  ability  to  relieve  the  chief  of  the  section  of  £ 
great  deal  of  more  or  less  routine  matters  which  have  to  be  handled.  The  wort 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  chief  coukl  devote  his  entire  time  to  conference} 
with  new  men,  constructive  work,  and  special  w^ork  such  as  preparing  monthlj 
estimates  as  to  the  status  of  the  appropriations,  and  other  statements. 

Two  additional  auditors  to  be  assigned  to  the  auditing  of  accounts  of  specia 
disbursing  agents  and  other  vouchers. 

One  additional  stenographer. 

One  clerk  for  general  and  miscellaneous  work,  such  as  filing  correspondence 
entering  vouchers  on  records,  etc. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF   CLEBK — FILEa   SECTION. 

The  estimates  as  submitted  provide  for  one  additional  clerk  and  the  classifi 
cation  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  files  as  a  chief  of  section ;  it  is  desired  tc 
mwke  this  change  for  the  reason  that  the  work  of  the  files  section  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  year  due  to  the  increased  interest  of  Americar 
firms  in  export  trade  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  communications  increased,  but  the  work  of  filing  this  correspondence 
has  become  more  important  as  the  number  of  reports  from  the  trade  commis- 
sioners and  other  representatives  of  the  bureau  in  foreign  countries  have  be- 
come more  numerous  and  valuable. 

In  addition  to  classifying  the  person  in  charge  of  the  files  as  a  chief  of  sec- 
tion, it  is  desired  to  appoint  an  assistant  at  $1,400  per  annum.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  present  force  can  not  keep  up  with 
the  filing  of  the  correspondence  at  present  being  receive<l.  The  duties  of  the 
assistant  will  be  the  classifying  of  correspondence,  which  work  is  now  being 
performed  by  one  person  only  (the  one  in  charge  of  the  files),  and  to  assist 
the  chief  of  the  files  section  in  the  supervision  of  the  entire  files.  The  work 
of  classifying  correspondence  can  not  be  performed  by  an  ordinary  clerk,  as  it 
requires  a  person  who  is  experienced  in  filing  and  one  who  has  studied  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  bureau's  filing  system. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIET  CLEBK — ^DlSTBIBUTION  SECTION. 

The  need  for  five  additional  clerks  and  one  messenger  in  this  section  is  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  bureau's  general  activities,  the  creation  of  new  divi- 
sions, such  as  the  Latin  American,  Far  Eastern,  and  Russian  Divisions,  in- 
volving the  maintaining  of  special  mailing  lists  for  the  dissemination  of  theii 
circulars  and  other  printed  matter,  and  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  lists 
of  dealers  and  importers  in  world-wide  countries,  which  entails  research  among 
the  thousands  of  such  lists.  The  contemplated  revision  of  the  Exporters'  Index 
(of  approximately  26,000  names  and  100,000  stencils)  will  require  the  services 
of  at  least  two  of  these  clerks. 

The  seryices  of  a  messenger  have  been  urgently  needed  since  the  removal 
of  this  section  to  the  ninth  floor,  as  frequent  calls  for  immediate  service 
from  the  various  divisions  of  the  bureau  now  render  it  necessary  to  take  a 
clerk's  time  for  this  service.    Many  of  our  circulars  and  trade  lists  have  a  num- 
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ber  of  sheets  (sometimes  as  high  as  80)  which  the  messenger  could  assemble 
ftDd  clip  together,  in  lieu  of  the  clerks  performing  this  work. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  CLEBK — SUPPUES  AND  PBINTINO. 

This  section  of  the  chief  clerk's  office  has  charge  of  the  printing,  mlmeo- 
^n^ph,  and  multigraph  work  of  the  bureau  as  well  as  the  purchasing  and  dis- 
patch of  equipment  and  supplies.  In  this  office  the  mail  for  the  commercial 
attach^  and  trade  commissioners  is  collected  for  forwarding  through  the  State 
Department  pouch.  This  mail  is  considerable,  and  a  careful  record  has  to  be 
kept  of  all  material  sent  out  which  involves  care  and  Judgment.  In  the  esti- 
mates we  ask  for  two  clerks  at  $1,400  in  lieu  of  two  clerks  now  receiving  $1,2()0. 
The  character  and  the  amount  of  the  work  now  being  performed  Justifies  the 
bureau  in  asking  for  two  places  at  $1,400,  in  lieu  of  two  at  $1,200. 

An  additional  messenger  at  $720  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  routine  work 
of  this  section  may  be  carried  on  efficiently. 

OFFICE  OF   THE   CHIEF  CLERK — MAILS. 

A  request  is  made  in  the  estimates  for  next  year  of  two  additional  messengers 
at  $840  per  annum.  One  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  an  assistant  messenger  at  $720  per 
annum  and  the  other  is  an  entirely  new  position.  The  work  of  the  bureau  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  amount  of  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
handled  in  the  mail  room  is  enormous,  and  if  the  work  in  that  room  is  to  be 
carried  on  efficiently  the  services  of  another  messenger  are  required. 

EDITOBIAI.  DIVISION. 

The  situation  brought  about  in  the  Editorial  Division  by  the  lack  of  clerks 
l«  particularly  acute.  In  the  work  of  distributing  trade  information  to  the 
bu<<iness  public,  this  division  Is  the  "neck  of  the  bottle."  All  the  facts  col- 
Ifi^fd  by  the  bureau's  field  force  must  pass  through  it  before  they  reach  the 
pohlic.  Editinjr  of  this  kind  requires  careful  and  Intelligent  attention,  as  the 
■cents  5!ent  to  the  field  are  picked  primarily  for  technical  ability  and  not  for 
their  ability  to  write  model  Government  reports.  They  record  what  they  learn, 
and  lf*ave  it  to  the  Editorial  Division  to  eliminate  such  material  as  may  be 
explosive,  undiplomatir.  or  unimportant,  and  to  put  the  reports  into  the  best 
prissible  form  so  far  as  arrangement  and  English  are  concerned.  This  takes 
time,  and  the  stafT  has  not  been  increased  to  handle  the  great  mass  of  material 
thar  has  come  in  since  the  armistice  was  sipmed.  Since  that  time,  by  making 
«*vrri-  possible  effort  and  resorting  to  every  possible  device,  the  division  has 
inrreas»'<l  the  printed  output  about  75  per  cent.  Yet  it  has  been  losing  ground, 
jin«l  reT»orts  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  prepare,  and  which  should  be 
r-rint*^l  ;»t  on<e  to  he  of  greatest  value,  are  piling  up.  This  has  occasioned 
mnrh  r*>mpljiint  from  the  business  public. 

In<tea«l  of  one  editorial  assistant  at  $2,000,  this  division  should  have  an 
assistant  chief  at  $2,2r>0.  and  an  editorial  assistant  at  $2,000.  The  amount 
of  ri.py  that  must  he  passe<l  on  as  to  its  suitability  has  doubled  since  the  armis- 
:!<•**  w;js  sitnied.  making  it  imperative  that  more  time  be  devoted  to  a  critical 
^i:.iiiln:iti'»n  of  ninnuscripts. preparatory  to  actual  editing.  This  requires  edito- 
n.il  nlMMry  of  the  verj'  highest  quality.  The  increase  will  make  it  possible  to 
r^l'KH  the  number  of  $1,800  clerks  from  two  to  one. 

Six  <lerks  at  $1,000  are  n^qiiestd  instead  of  one.  These  are  the  junior  editors 
^)i'>  have  finislied  their  apprenticeship  and  proved  their  ability  to  handle 
:ai[H»rtant  reiK)rts  with  a  minimum  of  direction.  They  must  be  well  educated, 
intelliffent.  iwiinstaking,  of  .sound  judgment,  thoroughly  versed  in  matters  of 
Nnnan  i»<»li<-y.  and  masters  of  English  and  typographical  arrangement.  In  the 
fart  the  bureau  has  drawn  heavily  on  men  trained  in  this  work  to  fill  some 
"f  its  most  responsible  administrative  positions,  but  now  finds  it  difficult  to 
Main  them  once  they  have  been  adcniuately  trained.  The  increase  of  five 
c>rks  in  this  class  would  permit  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  $1,400  clerks 
fP'Hi  three  to  one. 

Elf»ven  clerks  at  $1,200  instead  of  four  are  requested.  Intelligent  young  men 
uii!  women  are  badly Ineedtni  to  look  after  the  multitude  of  details  that  have 
»rfl-nigh  crushe<l  the  division  since  the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  copy  sent 
In.  These  details  include  the  checking  up  of  calculations  by  the  authors,  simple 
editing,  proof  reading,  filing,  Indexing,  typing  bad  manuscript,  and  research 
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work  for  the  senior  and  junior  editors.  Qood  education,  common  sense,  and 
industry  are  required,  for  this  class  is  expected  to  provide  graduates  for  the 
better  paid  classes  of  editors. 

No  increase  in  the  number  of  $1,000  clerks 'is  desired,  for  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  clerks  at  that  pay  who  can  help  in  the  division. 

TRADE  INFORMATION    DIVISION. 

The  Division  of  Trade  Information  supplies  through  correspondence  and 
by  means  of  personal  interviews  data  on  foreign  markets  for  American  goods 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  not  covered  by  other  divisions  of  the  bureau  organ- 
ized to  deal  with  specific  geographical  sections,  I.  e.,  Latin  America,  the  Far 
P-ast,  and  Russia ;  compiles  in  answer  to  inquiries  lists  of  names  of  American 
manufacturers  of  different  kinds,  importers  of  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States,  and  attends  to  the  individual  distiibution  of  E9>ecial  inquiries  indicat- 
ing some  unusual  opportuniity  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  sale  of  some 
particular  class  of  American  merchandise. 

Special  facilities  and  a  wide  general  knowledge  of  sources  of  information 
regarding  American  firms  engaged  in  different  lines  of  Industry  enable  this 
division  to  be  of  definite  service  In  many  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  Division  of  Trade  Information  also  conducts  the  correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  the  bureau's  .special  and  periodical  publica- 
tions, supervises  the  distribution  of  much  of  the  confidential  material  col- 
lected by  the  bureau,  and  in  carrying  on  this  work  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  administering  the  policy  of  the  bureau  as  it  relates  to  our  general  trade 
promotion  service. 

Approximately  45,000  outgoing  communications  in  reply  to  specific  requests 
for  commercial  information  were  prepared  in  this  division  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919.  The  natural  lack  of  interest  in  regular  export  trade  on  the  part 
of  the  business  public  during  the  four  months  preceding  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  tended  to  decrease  somewhat  the  total  number  of  trade  inquiries 
received  during  that  fiscal  year.  Since  the  armistice  was  signed  the  increase 
in  interest  in  exi)ort  trade  has  been  very  marked,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  upon  the  settlement  of  peace  negotiations  this  interest  will  still 
further  develop  and  the  bureau's  service  divisions  will  be  flooded  with  in- 
'quiries. 

The  large  volume  of  the  bureau's  work  carried  on  by  correspondence  makes 
it  importiint  to  have  trained  and  thoroughly  qualified  employees  in  charge  of 
this  part  of  our  trade-promotion  service.  The  character,  tone,  and  quality  of 
the  outgoing  written  communications  infiuence,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the 
bureau's  general  standing  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  business  public. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  correcting  this  condition,  to  some  extent*  as  it  affects 
the  Division  of  Trade  Information,  that  these  additional  employees  are  re- 
^luested. 

These  clerks,  if  allowed,  would  be  utilized  about  as  follows :  Four  clerks  to 
be  employed  on  thQ  manuscript  files  in  this  division,  with  a  view  to  making 
greater  use  of  this  material  in  the  way  of  special  typewritten  statementSi 
follow-up-service,  and  so  on. 

Three  clerks  to  be  employed  on  the  files  connected  with  the  "  Exporters* 
Index,"  the  bureau's  record  of  American  houses  engaged  in  export  trade. 

Two  clerks  to  be  employed  in  developing  the  division's  service  of  furnishing 
special  lists  of  American  manufacturers,  foreign  importers,  etc. 

Three  clerks  to  be  available  for  stenographic  work.  It  is  necessary  for  this 
division,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  its  regular  work,  to  be  equipped  to  comply 
with  emergency  requests  for  stenographic  assistance  from  the  administratlTfr 
officials  of  the  bureau  and  other  divisions. 

The  estimates  for  1921  covering  the  Division  of  Trade  Information  call  for 
a  net  increase  of  12  employees  as  follows:  Assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,250; 
5  clerks,  at  $1,000,  and  12  clerks,  at  $1,200,  in  lieu  of  1  assistant  chief  of  divi- 
sion, at  $1,800;  and  3  clerks,  at  $1,400. 

Assistant  chief  of  division  at  $2^250,  in  lieu  of  assistant  chief  at  $1^00,— 
An  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant  chief  of  the  division  is  suggested,  as 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  bureau  can  continue  to  fill  this  place  with  ■ 
properly  qualified  man  at  the  present  salary  of  $1,800. 

Three  clerks  at  $1,600  in  lieu  of  three  at  $1,400, — Conditions  in  this  daai 
are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  proposed  position  of 
assistant  chief  of  division  at  $2,250.    In  addition  to  the  chief  and  assistant  chiel 
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4>f  the  <livision,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  at  least,  three  other  employees  qualified 
to  handle  correspondence  and  supervise  the  work  of  different  organized  units 
in  the  division.  It  is  very  difflcult  to  retain  employees  who  have  the  proper 
qualiticntions  for  these  places  unless  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,400  can  be  paid. 

Ttrrlrf  additional  clerks  at  $1,200. — It  is  possible  with  our  present  personnel 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  division  by  giving  attention  only  to  the  more  im- 
P«»rtant  conmiercial  matters  as  they  present  themselves,  it  being  necessary  to 
lay  aside  for  possible  future  attention  other  material  of  definite  and  direct 
valne  to  American  industry ;  this  because  we  have  not  had  the  physical  equip- 
ment necessary  to  adequately  distribute  all  of  the  commercial  information 
that  comes  in. 

At  this  time  it  is  especially  Important  that  the  American  business  public  be 
kept  fully  and  adequately  informed  as  to  developments  in  international  com- 
menial  conditions  and  in  reference  to  specific  opportunities  for  American  in- 
dustry abroad,  and  that  the  bureau  be  in  a  position  to  make  available  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters  every  bit  of  material  of  interest  to  them  in 
til  is  n*s|iect  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

FOREIGN  TARIFF  DIVISION. 

The  inorea.ses  recommended  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  are  Intended 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  work  of  the  division  and  the  anticipated  revival  in 
tariff  legislation  of  foreign  countries.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  correspondence  and  publication  work  growing  out 
of  the  nuuiercms  and  complicated  war  restrictions  on  commerce  necessitated  a 
practical  abandonment  of  the  publication  of  texts  of  tariffs  and  tariff  com- 
fillations.  Fortunately,  there  was  very  little  actual  tariff  legislation  during 
the  war,  so  that  the  shift  in  the  direction  of  the  division's  work  could  be  made 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  correspondents  of  the  bureau.  At 
pn-sent,  however,  practically  every  country  of  any  economic  importance  is 
working  on  tariff  plans,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
nnnlng  years  there  will  be  a  general  realignment  of  the  tariff  and  commercial 
policies  of  the  European  countries,  accompanied  by  the  negotiation  of  new  com- 
mercial treaties  and,  probably,  by  certain  restrictions  on  imports  in  order  to 
carry  out  .some  forms  of  fiscal  legislation,  like  monopolies,  etc.  It  will  be  the 
task  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  to  make  available  to  the  American 
iHisiness  world  the  texts  of  the  new  tariffs  in  English  translations,  the  provi- 
sions r»f  the  new  treaties  and  the  various  new  fiscal  measures  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  on  American  commercial  and  general  economic  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  curry  on  the 
•  work  without  the  Increases  in  force  asked  for. 

It  is  intende<i  that  the  additional  clerks  shall  be  qualified  to  translate  and 
prepare  for  publication  texts  of  tariff  laws  and  regulations  and  follow  the  tariff 
legislation  of  foreign  countries  through  the  official  press.  The  present  force 
Is  hardly  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  correspondence,  the  upkeep  of  the 
Toluminous  files,  and  the  preparation  of  brief  tariff  notes  for  publication  in 
Commerce  Reiiorts. 

DIVISION    OF   RESEARCH. 

Statistical  clerk  at  $1,800. — Tills  position  is  needed  to  assist  in  th«?  supervi- 
sion of  statistical  compilations,  to  revise  ad  harmoiiize  the  work  of  the  statisti- 
«il  clerks  and  to  write  the  analytical  text  for  studies  of  the  statistics  of 
foreign  countries.  A  man  of  judgment  and  experience  is  necessary,  and  it 
\n  belleve<l  he  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  $1,S00. 

Stenoffrapher  at  $1,200. — An  additional  stenographer  is  urgently  needed  In 
onler  to  carry  on  the  regular  work  and  to  do  the  urgent  work  when  the  one 
Jtenographer  attached  to  the  division  is  away.  One  stenographer  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  handle  the  regular  work,  and  we  can  not  depend  on  other  divisions 
for  a»sistan<?e.    V^Tien  the  one  stenographer  is  away  the  work  is  very  seriously 

haiKlicnppe<L 

fire  tftatiMical  clerks  at  $1,200  each. — These  clerks  will  be  employed  on  the 
rrjoipilation  of  statistics  of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries.  Detailed  information 
ri»ganiing  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  is  invaluable  to  the  exporter  in  order 
M*  enable  him  to  plan  his  srJes  campaign.  The  Increasing  number  of  inquiries 
rwjuirlng  statJirticaJ  research  will  take  all  the  time  of  the  additional  clerk 
requested. 
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Library  clerk  at  $1,200. — This  clerk  should  be  on  duty  in  the  library  and- 
should  note  all  incoming  material  that  is  of  value  in  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
The  perlo<1icnl  publications  re^^eive:!  by  the  library'  do  not  need  any  further 
attention,  but  a  clerk  with  training  in  economics  should  be  assigned  to  briefing* 
all  other  publications  of  interest  that  are  received.  Much  valuable  time 
would  be  saved  if  we  knew  just  what  material  was  being  received  by  the- 
library.  The  work  of  this  clerk  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  divisions  of  the 
bureau. 

FOREIGN   INVESTIGATIONS   DIVISION. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  in  this  division  for  three  additional  persons.  An 
assistant  chief  of  division  is  very  necessary  as  the  large  demands  on  the 
time  of  the  chief  of  the  division  take  him  out  of  the  division  office  a  large- 
part  of  the  time  conferring  with  the  directors  of  the  bureau,  meeting  busi- 
ness men,  etc..  and  when  he  is  in  his  office  there  is  considerable  studying  and 
planning  to  be  done  preparing  for  future  investigations,  studying  the  country's 
requirements  in  this  direction  and  constantly  aiming  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  service,  so  that  it  may  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
American  exporters  and  manufacturers.  Therefore,  the  presence  of  an  assist- 
ant chief  is  indispensable  so  that  a  man  may  be  constantly  available  in  the 
office  of  the  division  who  will  be  thoroughly  posted  on  the  entire  detail  work 
of  the  division. 

Two  $1,200  clerks  should  be  added,  one  for  stenographic  work  and  one 
to  clip  leading  trade  and  commercial  papers.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
enable  this  division  to  place  before  trade  commissioners  in  the  field  carefully 
selected  articles  having  to  do  with  their  special  Investigation  (in  the  case  of 
a  commodity  Investigation)  or  to  keep  them  thorouglUy  informed  as  to  the 
American  point  of  view  from  month  to  month,  with  particular  regard  to 
the  country  to  which  they  are  stationed. 

DISTRICT   OFFICE  DIVISION. 

I 

The  present  force  of  the  dhislon  of  district  offices  Is  Inadequate  to  carry 
on  the  current  work  and  If  additional  funds  are  provided  as  requested,  it 
will  mean  the  opening  up  of  a  new  office  and  the  enlargement  of  those  now 
in  existence,  and  the  work  will  be  considerably  increased.  This  division  must 
at  all  times  be  In  close  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  various  district 
offices,  supply  them  with  current  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau  at 
"Washington,  and  plan  Investigations  Into  domestic  problems,  which  the  dis- 
trict offices  are  consequently  making  through  district  offices,  settle  complaints' 
between  foreign  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  United  States,  and  generally  super- 
vise and  direct  the  district  office  work. 

For  this  puri>ose  it  Is  deemed  essential  that  the  following  additions  should 
be  made  to  this  division: 

One  assistant  chief  of  division  at  $2,250;  one  clerk  at  $1,G00;  and  one- 
stenographer  at  $1,200. 

COMMERCIAL    ATTACH^    DIVISION. 

The  commercial  attach^  service  has. been  expanded  during  the  past  year 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  Imperative  that  more  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  clerical  assistance.  Not  only  has  the  amount  to  be  expended 
been  substantially  increased,  permitting  the  establishment  of  new  posts,  bui 
also  through  the  assignment  of  trade  commissioners  to  assist  the  commercial 
attachC^s  the  volume  of  reports  and  administrative  detail  has  been  made 
heavier.  Detailed  statistics  show  that  the  commercial  attach^  division  is 
receiving  approximately  50  per  cent  more  material  from  abroad  than  in 
1918.  Similarly,  the  communications  sent  out  have  increased  by  the  same 
percentage.  With  the  establishment  of  two  additional  posts  and  the  reopai- 
ing  of  those  closed  due  to  war  conditions  during  the  next  few  months,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  Washington  staff  in  order  to  utilize  fully 
the  trade  reports  and  suggestions  of  the  men  in  the  field.  It  Is  not  economy 
to  expend  large  sums  in  the  foreign  field  unless  the  work  can  have  adequate 
supervision  and  attention  in  Washington.  Timely  reports  must  be  passed 
on  quickly.  Results  must  be  checked.  This  can  not  be  done  without  addi- 
tional staff. 
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There  should  be  an  assistant  chief  who  could  carry  a  large  part  of  the 
-t»*.itine  of  the  service,  leaving  the  chief  of  the  division  fr6e  to  handle  tlie 
sfiMider  problems.  Only  two  additional  clerks  are  requested.  The  ^ftfti.  In- 
toxlng.  and  routine  work  is  increasing  and  with  the  growth  of  the  jervice 
H  must  be  done  more  systematically  than  heretofore.  One  of  these  clerks 
IPOQld  be  assigned  to  this  task  and  the  other  to  stenographic  work.      ^•' 

STATTSTTCAT.    DTVIRION.  ,^^^ 

In  th*»  estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  an  increase 

Is  askeil  for  the  Statistical  Division  from  35  employees  at  a  salary  of  ^011,000 

?<»  ."W  employees  with  a  salary  of  $76,150.  We  have  been  working  for  over  a 

yt>jir  with  the  c<K)peration  of  the  Shlpplnj;  Board,  Tariff  Commission,  Census 

uffife,  and  numercms  c^mimercial  and  tnide  organizations  and  technical  experts 

•  n  a  revision  of  the  statistical  classifications  of  imports  and  exports.    Material 

l*4is  lH*en   collected   to  incnase  these  classifications  from  approximately  700 

r'ass.  s  in  each  to  nlxmt  1,400  or  1,500  each.     It  is  estimated  that  the  doubling 

•M    tlie   nunil)er  of  cla>«ses  will   nqnire  an   increase  in   the  personnel  of  tJie 

Statistical   Division  of  about  50  per  cent.     The  expansion  of  the  statistical 

«'lassification  is  <lrmanded  by  manufacturers,  importers,  exporters,  commercial 

••rraniziitions  jind   the  business  world   grenerally   in   order  that   they   may  be 

I»n»vi<ifMl  with  detailed  and  accurate  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade.    This  in- 

fi'nnation  is  n(H*essary  in  ordiT  to  enable  them  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 

thf  world  with  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Eun>pe.     Other  countries  are 

¥^«»rkin?  to  impmve  their  statistical  senice.    Canada  has  already  completed  a 

•tnision  of  the  pn-wjir  statistical  classirtcaticm  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 

undertaike  this  in  Enp:land.    As  a  rule  a  nuich  larger  force  is  provided  in  the 

statisticail   offices  of  other  countries  than  has  been  available  in  the  United 

States. 

A  special  statistical  service  was  inaugurated  in  December  of  last  year, 
L'ivinjr  each  month  to  interested  parties  typewritten  tables  showing  the  imports 
.!»d  exports  of  principal  commodities  in  detail  by  countries.  This  service  is 
•'iffhly  appreciate<l  as  it  enables  the  trade  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  recent 
t' ivijni  trade  <levelopTuents.  A  wider  extension  of  this  service  would  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  as  the  statistics  printed  in  the  niontlily  summary  must 
Mf  rif»ce<sity  be  somewhat  condensed  as  otherwise  it  would  take  too  long  to 

I'riiit. 

Th»>  Inirran  lu»p«'s  t«>  t'xpand  Its  runiinercitil  Tntellijrence  Station,  which  was 
«rvarH<l  for  th'»  purpose  of  providing:  American  firms  with  reliable  informatl(m 
;r.  n-trarfl  to  prospe<-tive  buyers  or  a;rents  all  over  the  world.  Because  of  the 
.»»vl«.ns  ifniMirtance  of  this  work,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to  prosecute 
::  ciiliirently. 

The  wfjrk  of  this  character  hitherto  done  by  the  bureau  has  consisted  in 
•!if  fiiniNhhifr  of  trade  lists  for  various  lines  of  business,  without  any  informa- 
•inn  a<  to  th"  relative  importance  of  the  firms  shown  or  the  character  of  the 
*.ii-i:H»<s  fNmducte<l  by  them. 

If  thp  propo.s<Ml  s<»rNice  is  put  into  effect,  additional  and  vital  details  will  be 
\;rl.tM«'.  su«-li  as  tli*'  estiniatrd  capital  of  the  foreign  house,  the  character  of 
\u  hasiness  organization  (corporation,  partnership,  or  other  form),  the  manner 
wMrli  pavnirnts  an'  usually  made,  whether  it  nuiintains  local  traveling 
>l.n-i  f.tatives  and  branch  houses  (and  If  so,  where),  the  language  In  which 
n,rrvsiM.nfn-n<*e  Is  pref(»rred,  wlieth<M'  purchases  are  ordinarily  domestic  or 
''.r**ign  the  firm's  general  stai»ding.  In  the  trade,  and  other  information  that 
K.-prt-iin  to  prove  p<-cullarly  useful  to  the  expcMters  in  this  country. 

In  i-ollectlng  the  reciulslte  data  it  Is  planned  to  utilize  principally  the  Amer- 
:.i,ri  rofwular  Ser\ice,  supplemented  by  certain  assistance  from  our  commercial 
sTficljAv  and   trade  commissioners.     Service  of  this  kind  will  be  a  guide  to 

■♦•r.-!.ants  planning  trips:  will  save  useless  calls  of  traveling  salesmen ;  wl 
i/of  ^iiniMl  sorvice  In  maklntr  disnmnts;  will  enable  the  bureau  to  act  jud  - 
r..n<ly  in  publishing  trade  opportunities  and  adjusting  complaints;  and  will, 
II'  "enVnil    replace  uncertainty  with  accurate  knowledge. 

The  iwtlmati^s  for  1921  for  the  Tommercial  Intelligence  Section  call  for  a  net 
:i.,w,s**  of  six  employees  as  follows:  One  chief  of  section,  $2,000;  1  clerk  at 
floii},  and  4  clerks  at  $1,200. 
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.  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  appropriation  in  1919  was  $154,120,  and  in  l9St^ 
it  jumped  to  $220,510.  Now  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $117,* 
000  more  in  these  items.  Was  that  increase  from  $154,120  to  ^20,- 
510  for  increases  in  salaries,  or  increases  in  personnel  ? 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  There  was  quite  an  addition  to  the  force  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  an  increase  in  personnel  did  jou  ha^e 
under  the  appropriation  for  1920? 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  It  jumped  from  113  to  153. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  record  here  shows  that  you  had  an  increase  of  40 
under  this  appropriation,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
87  more. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  127  in  a  year. 

FOR     THE     FURTHER     PROMOTION     AND    DEVEIX)PMENT    OF    FOREIGN     AND 

DOMESTIC    COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  amount  of  interest  taken  in  this  country  in 
foreign  trade  has  increased  enormously,  and  the  number  of  requests 
we  have  for  information  has  mounted  steadily.  It  is  higher  to-day 
than  it  ever  was  before.  American  business  men  want  this  informa- 
tion, and  they  ask  us  to  get  a  good  deal  of  special  information  for 
them,  and  we  give  them  technical  information  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  look  up,  and  the  volume  of  those  requests  has  greatly 
increased. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  extending  your  fi^Jd  into  new  territory,  or 
does  this  provide  for  simply  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  old  territory? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  mean  an  increase  in  the  staff  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  the  work  in  the  foreign  field  that  is  increasingt 
the  work  in  your  staff  here  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  extending  your  work  into  new  fields,  or  are* 
you  enlarging  your  forces  in  the  old  field? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Both.  We  have  recently  sent  representatives  to 
Constantinople,  to  Warsaw,  to  Prague,  to  Vienna,  and  of  course  we 
will  perhaps  before  long  be  sending  some  to  Germany.  We  have- 
been  sending  representatives  into  that  territory  where  we  did  not 
have  them  a  year  ago,  of  course. 

Mr.  Wood.  Into  what  countries  have  you  extended  that  work? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Into  these  newer  countries  in  southeastern  Europe  ;- 
that  is,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Turkey,  and  other  countries.  Then 
during  the  past  year  we  extended  the  work  into  Italy  and  Spain- 
where  we  previously  did  not  have  offices,  and  then,  too.  we  have  also 
sent  a  renresentative  for  the  first  time  into  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  result  of  these  extensions  being  felt  in  your 
office  now,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  our  trade  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  being  felt  in  this  way:  A  good  many  com- 
mercial  exporting  houses  are  endeavoring  to  study  very  carefully  the 
developments  in  these  newer  countries  as  well  as  the  development 
in  the  older  countries  where  conditions  are  uncertain.  They  are 
trying  to  feel  their  way. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Are  our  commercial  houses  sending  its  agents  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  trade  relations  pertaining  to  their 
«H>ective  business  activities? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  sending  a  good  many  investigators 
broad.  They  are  investigating  all  sorts  of  propositions  for  the 
96  of  American  capital. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  any  of  that  going  on  in  the  South  American  coun- 
ies! 

Mr.  Ejbnnedy.  Yes;  and  the  Far  East.  American  business,  as  a 
bole,  I  believe,  looks  upon  forei^  trade  as  a  great  factor  in  our 
rosperity  and  something  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  intelli- 
ently  take  hold  of.  The  general  world  conditions  at  present  are 
)  unsettled  that  they  are  not  making  commitments  which  they  do 
ot  feel  they  can  carry  out.  They  are  going  slow,  and  they  want 
efinite,  concrete  information. 

ilr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  know  what  effort  is  being  made  looking 
>  the  stabilization  of  foreign  exchange. 

Secretary  Alexander.  I  notice  in  the  morning  papers  that  some 
nanciers  are  seriously  considering  establishing  an  international 
lediuni  of  exchange  to  tide  over  the  situation. 

ilr.  Wood.  Here  is  another  thing.  What  are  those  people  going 
[)  pay  us  with? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Eventually  they  will  have  to  pay  us  for  the  export 
f  goods.  It  is  good  business  for  us  to  stake  them  so  that  they  can 
H  their  industries  going  in  order  that  they  can  pay  us  back  what 
hey  have  borrowed  from  us. 

fir.  Wood.  What  effect  will  that  have  on  the  American  working- 
oan? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any  serious  effect  on 
Unerican  workingmen.  We  need  constantly  their  raw  materials  for 
Kir  manufactures,  and  the  low  prices  of  raw  materials  help  us  to 
dl  our  goods  abroad  to  advantage,  and  I  think  there  are  a  great 
nanv  things  we  can  bring  in  without  injury  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  a  tendency  of  our  people  to  establish  fac- 
tories abroad  before  the  war?  Is  it  being  resumed  now  to  any  con- 
dderable  extent? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  been  very  carefully  considered  during  the 
[)t>t  ye^r  by  leading  American  firms,  and  I  believe  a  fair  number  of 
iose  firms  have  decided  to  establish  factories  abroad. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  reference  to  raw  materials,  you  are  more  familiar 
irith  that  than  I  am,  and  you  know,  of  course,  that  on  an  average 
BO  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  but  all  countries  want  this  raw  material. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  country  is  our  principal  competitor? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  country  would  you  say  stands  next? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  other  countries  are  potential  competitoirs. 
France,  I  should  say,  is  very  quickly  attaining  a  very  substantial 
position  in  regard  to  certain  of  her  industries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  France  much  of  a  competitor  with  America  in  the 
8t«el  industry  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  She  has  one  very  large  plant.  At  least  this  can  be 
aid.  that  all  these  countries  are  building  up  their  business  and  are 
going  into  it  to  a  very  large  extent.    We  are  up  against  studious,  ex- 
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perienced,  trained  men,  studjdng  these  international  conditions,  and 
we  can  not  afford  to  have  our  country  lag  behind  and  lose  its  export 
trade  to  its  competitors.  I  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  British  overseas  trade  department.  They  are  making  it  over 
and  making  a  real  thing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  service  are  they  substituting  for  the  consular 
service  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  developing  a  commercial  service.  Their 
consular  service  has  devoted  itself  so  much  to  the  matter  of  shipping 
that  it  has  not  been  of  much  use  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
They  are  putting 'the  consular  service  under  the  commercial  attach^ 
service.  The  British  commercial  secretary  in  Washington. would  be 
the  principal  man  here,  and  he  would  gel  the  consulate  to  work  on 
special  thmgjs  and  feed  that  information  into  him,  and  he  would  be 
the  commercial  policy  man. 

Mr.  MacEi/Wee.  May  I  give  you  one  example  showing  how  the 
trade  commissioner  and  attach^  service  works?  We  have  a  trade 
commissioner  in  Brussels.  We  received  a  note  from  him  the  other 
day  to  the  effect  that  our  greatest  American  automobile  export  or- 
ganization had  failed  to  supply  the  spare  parts  for  American  auto- 
mobiles, for  machines  that  are  known  all  over  the  world,  and  that  in 
the  city  of  Brussels  there  were  l3etween  30  and  40  buyers  of  Ameri- 
can automobiles  who  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  cars  because 
of  the  lack  of  ser\'ice. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  could  we  do? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Immediately  we  wrote  not  only  to  the  firm  in- 
volved, but  to  all  the  other  firms  exporting  automobiles  and.  to  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  telling  them  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  their  manufacturers  immediately  that  if  they 
could  not  export  automobiles  and  keep  them  going  in  a  forei^ 
country  they  had  better  not  export,  because  bad  service  would  injure 
everything  else  exported  from  America,  from  harvesting  machines 
to  clothes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  whether  these  cars  you  refer  to  were  » 
portion  of  the  thirty-odd  thousand  sold  by  the  American  Army  after 
the  armistice? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  No;  they  were  new  ones. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  were  those  cars  sold  by  the  Army  new  ones. 

Mr.  MacEl\\t:e.  These  cars  were  sold  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers direct.  But,  in  any  case,  the  manufacturer's  responsibility 
for  his  product  never  ceases  when  foreign  markets  for  American 
products  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  for  the  record  a  list  of  your 
foreign  attaches,  with  a  statement  as  to  where  they  are  located,  what 
they  are  being  paid  now,  and  what  you  are  asking  that  they  be  paid 
under  this  new  estimate. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  that  right  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  list  of  trade  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  show  the  other  attaches,  too  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  them  separate.  Under  the  commercial 
attache  appropriation,  these  are  the  people  we  have,  with  their 
salaries. 
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Mr.  Wood.  They  are  all  under  separate  paragraphs  and  perhaps 
jou  had  better  put  the  list  under  separate  paragraphs.  Have  you 
got  some  foreign  agents,  too? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  relates  to  the  promotion  of  commerce,  for 
which  we  have  asked  $500,000. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

Trade  commissioner  service, 
(Appropriation:  ''Promoting  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce/'  year  ending  June  30,  1920.) 

TRADE  CCMMIB8I0NERS— RESIDENT. 


C4amtr7  to 
whicfa  aadgned. 


Gmt  Britain . 


Spain 

Ncfberlands... 

Itrij 

Btlfdiim ■ 

CMrhoelovakia 

svitMrland 

Pohnd 

Australia 

Turkey  

Avtria 


Post. 


London 

Do 

Do 

Do; 

Do 

Do 

Paris 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Copenhagen.. 

Madrid.'.*.!!*.! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

The  Hague... 

Do 

Ekaterimotar. 

Do 


Rome 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Brussels 

Do 

Prague 

Geneva 

Do 

Warsaw 

Do 

Melbourne 

Do 

Constantinople. . 

Do 

Vienna 

Do 


Position. 


Trade  commissianer 

do 

do 

Clerk  to  trade  commissionec. 

do 

do 

Trade  commissioner 

do 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

do 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

Trade  commissianer 

do 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

do 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

Trade  commissioner 

do 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

do 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commi^iioner. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissianer. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

Trade  commissianer 

Clerk  to  trade  commissianer. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 


Name. 


Gary,  L.  B 

Grady^.  F.... 

Page,  W.J 

Walker.  A.M... 

Park,  W.  M 

Ixttan,  D.  N 

Adams,  H.  W... 

Butler,  J.  F 

Sweetser,  H.  A.. 
Masuret,  E.  A... 

Klath,  T.  O 

Vacant 

Stracban,  W.  M. 
Vacant 


Googe,  W.  D. 
Cooke, 


C.  L 

Redfield.A.H 

Vander  Laan,  J.  W.. 

Vacant 

....do 

MacLean,  H.  C 

CMesa,  M.J 

Hudson,  R.  G 

Osborne,  A.  A 

Herring,  C.  E 

Prosser,  W.  L 

Geringer,  V.  A 

Jalovec,  Louis 

Groves,  H.  L 

Duncan,  C.  Y 

Van  Norman,  L.  E.. 
ThcHpe,  Kenneth . . . 

Ferrin.  A.  W 

Vacant 

Mears,  E.  G 

Huse,  H.  R 

Upson,  W.F 

Vacant 


Salary. 


$4,S00 
3.6S0 
5,000 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 
4,000 
3,650 
2,500 
2,000 
3,650 
3,000 
3,650 
3,650 
2,250 
2,250 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
3,650 
3,650 
2,000 
2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,250 
5,000 
2,000 
4,500 
2,000 
4,500 
2,2S0 
4,500 
2.00O 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS-COMMODITY  INVESTIGATORS. 


Territory. 


fioath  .Africa. 


Position. 


Trade  commissioner . 


acukdmavia do. 

Bnssia do. 

France i do. 


spam., 
mace 
Dum. 
lorope. 


and    Bel- 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


^jpain ' do 

tarope do 

Taited  States > do 

Do do 

Do 

Do 


Investigation. 


General  commercial  and 
economic  conditions. 

Lumber  markets 

do 

General  commercial  and 
economic  conditions. 

Banking  opportunities . . 

Electrical  markets 


General  commercial  and 
economic  conditions. 

Mining 

Leather  markets 

Commercial  conditions . . 
Transportation  facilities . 
Stowage  of  ship  cargoes. . 
ForeUpi  trade  complaints' 


Name. 


Limdquist,R.A 

Oxholm,  A.  H. 
Simmons,  R.  E 
Wells,  L.C.... 

Yoimg,  A.  A... 
Wood,  C.  P.... 

Cutler,  B.S..,. 

DeKalb.C 

Hertz,  Norman 
Harris,  Garrard 
Hooker,  G.E.. 
Taylor,  T.  R... 
Meese,  N.  B 


Salary. 


13,650 

3,650 
3,650 
3,650 

3,660 
4,250 

6,000 

4,500 
3,650 
3,650 
4,000 
3,000 
1,400 
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Mr.  Wood.  This  list  gives  the  names  of  those  occupying  places 
now  and  their  salaries,  but  not  the  salaries  you  are  proposing  to 
give  them  next  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  does  not,  because  that  has  not  yet  been  gone 
over  by  the  Secretary.  In  a  general  way,  we  figured  an  increase  of 
something  like  25  per  cent,  but  in  going  over  uiem  he  would  have 
to  do  that  in  the  light  of  the  latest  possible  conditions,  because  the 
conditions  are  changing  very  rapidly. 

VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  on  this  list  you  have  four  or  five  vacancies  now. 
What  caused  those  vacancies? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Those  are  vacancies  in  clerks.  We  are  doing  with- 
out those  clerks.  We  have  a  temporary  local  clerk  in  Australia. 
There  is  also  a  trade  commissioner  vacant  for  Russia.  We  have 
been  endeavoring  to  fill  that  position,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to 
get  a  man  who  is  qualified,  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in  that 
territory.  We  have  been  three  months  trying  to  select  a  competent 
man. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  eager  to  gp  there,  are  they? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  a  good  many  applications,  but  there  is 
difficulty  there  either  on  account  of  the  language  or  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  100  per  cent  Americans.  VVe  have  to  be  very 
careful  on  that  score. 

PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language,  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  not  to  exceed  $8  to  officers  and  employees  ct 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  CJommerce  while  traveling  abroad,  and 
not  to  exceed  $6  while  traveling  in  the  United  States  on  official  business  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  commerce. 

That  is  an  increase,  respectively,  of  $3  and  $2.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  because  the  rate  for  hotel  accommodati<ms 
has  increased  very  greatly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Both  of  the  increases  asked  for  are  in  the  per  diem 
rate? 

Mr.  KIbnnedy.  Yes ;  the  present  per  diem  is  $4. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  cost  more  to  live  away  from  home  when  yon 
are  traveling  aibroad  than  it  does  to  live  away  from  home  wnen 
you  are  traveling  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole  I  should  say 
a  man  could  travel  cheaper  here  than  he  could  in  a  good  many  for- 
eign countries.  New  York  City  and  one  or  two  other  cities  are  abwt 
as  expensive  as  any  other  places  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States^ 
however,  a  man  can  usually  adapt  himself.  He  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  best  hotel  in  New  York ;  he  can  go  to  a  more  moderate-priced 
hotel.  When  a  man  is  traveling  in  a  foreign  country  he  usually  does 
not  have  much  of  a  choice.  He  has  to  go  to  one  of  the  leading  hotels; 
he  ought  to  go  to  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  and  very  frequently  his 
expenses  will  run  as  much  as  $15  a  day,  so  that  $8  a  day  is  very  in- 
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tdequate.  I  should  say  a  business  firm  sending  a  man  to  Brazil  or  to 
Argentine  or  to  England  or  France  would  consider  that  they  were 
not  treating  him  properly  and  liberally  if  they  did  not  give  him  $15 
a  day.  Our  Government  representatives  could  not  possibly  do  better 
than  $8. 

I  lived  in  London  myself,  and  during  the  period  when  I  was  there 
It  a  hotel — and  I  was  there  right  along — I  tried  to  be  very  careful, 
and  it  cost  me  $10  a  day.  So  I  should  think  anyone  traveling 
through  there  and  using  one  of  the  first-class  hotels  would  very  prob- 
ibly  have  to  pay  $15  a  day.  He  probably  would  have  to  pay  not 
kss  than  $5  a  day  for  his  room.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  accom- 
modations in  hotels  now,  and  he  might  have  to  take  a  suite  and  that 
would  cost  $10  or  $15  a  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  would  that  kind  of  accommodations,  costing  $10 
or  $15  a  day  compare  with  the  cost  for  similar  accommodations  be- 
fore the  war? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  cost  would  be  considerably  more.  The  so- 
Cilled  de  luxe  hotels  in  London — ^there  are  seven  of  them — ^had  a  scale 
of  rates  for  the  London  season  during  June  and  July,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  made  heavy  reductions  in  those  rates.  When 
the  war  came  on  they  maintained  the  season  rates  throughout  the 
jear,  and  when  conditions  began  to  be  so  congested  after  the  armis- 
tice they  began  to  shove  them  up  so  that  I  should  say  that  probably  a 
room  in  London  or  Paris  or  any  of  the  capitals  would  cost  now  twice 
IS  much  as  before  the  war. 

So  far  as  meals  are  concerned  it  seems  to  me  when  I  was  there 
tiiat  I  did  not  do  as  well  with  a  50  or  75  per  cent  increase  as  I  did 
before.  From  the  standpoint  of  what  one  got,  I  should  say  that 
the  increase  would  be  double,  and  I  should  think  that  anyone  start- 
ing out  to  travel  would  have  to  count  on  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
before  the  war. 

EXCHANGE   ON    SALARY  AND   PER   DIEM    CHECKS. 

( See  page  1446. ) 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  another  change  in  the  lan- 
piage  in  this  item.  You  want  to  strike  out  the  word  "  official "  be- 
fore the  word  "checks"  and  insert  before  the  word  "checks"  the 
words  "salary  and  per  diem,"  and  after  the  word  "checks"  you 
Want  to  insert  the  words  "  camping  equipments  (when  necessary  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation),"  so  that  that  part  of  the  item  will 
read  "  exchange  on  salary  and  per  diem  checks,  camping  equipment 
(when  necessary  in  the  course  of  an  investigation)."  What  is  the 
purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  It  covers  such  cases  as  those  of  the  lumber  investi- 
gators away  from  a  town. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  to  go  off  from  the  beaten  track.  Mr. 
Simmons,  for  instance,  in  Russia,  went  off  into  the  forests. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Mr.  Oxholm  had  to  drive  on  sleds  through  the 
forests  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  explain  that  part  of  the  item  providing 
for  "  camping  equipment  (when  necessary  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation)"; but  it  does  not  explain  the  provision  for  "exchange 
on  salary  and  per  diem  checks." 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  That  has  come  up  particularly  in  connection  witJ 
China,  llie  normal  exchan^  rate  used  to  be  about  two  Chines 
dollars  for  one  American  dollar,  but  it  has  now  gotten  to  the  poini 
where  they  are  al)out  equal,  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  is  permitting 
its  men  out  there  to  cash  their  salary  checks  at  the  old  par  of  two  tc 
one.     But  our  people  have  no  such  privilege. 

For  example,  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  former  student  o1 
mine  at  the  New  York  University  when  I  was  teaching  there,  re 
turned  from  France  where  he  had  been  an  aviator,  and  he  went  int( 
one  of  the  large  Xew  York  banks.  After  six  months'  training  the; 
offered  to  send  him  to  China  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  the  exchang 
to  be  reckoned  as  2  to  1.  Our  commercial  attache  has  a  salary  of  $8,00( 
but  his  exchange  is  the  market  rate,  or  about  1  to  1.  So  this  youn] 
man,  with  six  months'  training  in  a  bank,  was  making  considerabl; 
more  than  the  conmiercial  attach^  who  has  been  there  for  17  yean 
The  young  man's  $5,000  would  amount  to  about  $10,000,  considerinj 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  banks  were  doing  tha 
in  order  to  get  their  men  to  go  out  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  that  condition  will  obtain  for  some  time 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  that  is  a  condition  which  probably  in  th 
course  of  time  will  remedy  itself. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  increase  i 
the  value  of  silver? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  and  that  is  another  example  of  the  situatioi 
where  exchange  is  going  one  way  in  Europe,  while  in  China  and  i 
South  America  it  is  going  another  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  I  was  in  Panama  I  discovered  that  our  mone; 
was  below  par,  the  American  dollar  was  worth  about  86  cent* 
What  caused  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  probably  due  to  the  trade  movement,  o 
the  movement  of  specie,  which  usually  rectifies  the  trade  movement 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us  it  would  de 
preciate  our  exchange? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  unless  money  could  be  transferred  quickly  t 
rectify  it.  During  the  war  it  was  not  possible  to  transfer  mone; 
very  rapidly.  That  exchange  condition  is  serious  only  in  a  fe\ 
isolated  cases,  and  it  simply  would  enable  us  to  adjust  an  imfai 
situation  such  as  we  have  in  China. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  this  item  amount 
to  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  only  three  or  four  or  five  men  who  dur 
ing  the  course  of  the  year  will  be  in  China,  and  that  might  amoun 
to  $10,000.  It  would  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  th 
number  of  men  we  had  there,  but  I  think  that  would  be  an  outsid 
figure.     Of  course,  it  would  come  out  of  our  set  appropriation. 

EXPENSES  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  some  new  language  in  th< 
first  proviso,  striking  out  the  word  "  branch  "  and  inserting  the  won 
"  district "  before  the  word  ''  offices  "  and  adding  after  the  .won 
"  offices  "  the  words  "  in  the  United  States";  and  you  are  also  askinj 
for  a  change  in  the  amount  in  the  proviso  from  $50,000  to  $125,00 
so  that  the  proviso  as  you  ask  for  it  reads,  ''Pravidedy  That  no 
more  than  $125,000  of  the  foregoing  sum  shall  be  used  for  the  eJ 
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Mr.  Kenxedy.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  our 
being  able  to  bring  men  back  from  abroad  to  have  them  act  as  mana- 
gers of  these  district  offices. 

Mr.  Wood:  I  wish  you  would  give  us  some  ideas  as  to  what  they  do, 
and  what  the  importance  of  that  is. 

ACTIVITIES   OF   DISTRICT   OFFICES. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  district  office  distributes  our  trade  opportuni- 
ties. The  American  consuls  and  the  men  in  our  service  send  in  to 
Washington  trade  opportunities.  That  is,  firms  abroad  will  approach 
them  and  say  they  want  to  buy  something  or  they  want  an  agency,  or 
they  want  to  make  some  other  business  arran^ments.  All  those 
inde  opportunities  come  into  Washington.  Notice  of  them  is  pub- 
lished, and  there  is  certain  reserved  information  that  is  only  for  bona 
ide  Americftn  firms.  The  district  office  will  distribute  that  reserved 
Dfonnation  to  bona  fide  American  firms  that  have  established  tl^eir 
American  character  satisfactory  to  us.  That  is  a  big  volume  of  busi- 
less. 

Then  we  have  trade  lists  of  dealers  in  different  countries  and 
ijnerican  exporters  desiring  to  do  business  abroad  want  those  lists. 
We  give  out  those  lists  to  American  firms  only.  We  do  not  feel  that 
Doney  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Government  should  go  to 
lelp  the  trade  of  other  nations.  They  should  pay  for  that  them- 
elves.  Our  district  offices  receive  from  firms  applying  for  that  re- 
ined information  certain  statements  of  their  ownership  and  the 
lationality  of  their  directors,  and  other  pertinent  information  which 
las  to  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary,  and  the  district  office  gives  this 
information  to  the  firms  that  have  satisfied  the  requirements  and 
diown  tliat  they  are  bona  fide,  responsible  American  firms.  That  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  work,  too. 

I  tliink  the  British  are  much  more  careful  than  we  arc  about  put- 
ting out  information  of  that  kind,  probably  because  we  have  been 
iccnstomed  to  our  daily  commerce  reports  and  other  information 
•fhich  is  used  not  only  in  this  country,  but  is  used  by  our  competitors. 

I  was  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  recently  and  sat  next  to  the 
Argentine  Ambassador.  He  told  me  he  enjoyed  our  commerce  re- 
ports and  was  accustomed  to  translate  our  articles  in  regard  to 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries  which  are  competing 
"•ith  Argentina.  He  said,  "  We  have  not  at  present  any  money  for 
investigating  those  markets,  and  so  we  translate  vour  articles  and 
send  them  home."  That  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing.  That  does 
ttot  affect  us,  but  there  is  certain  information  which  we  want  to 
?et  to  American  firms  first. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  information  is  transmitted  by  mail,  either  in 
circulars  or  by  letters? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  why  the  necessity  of  all  the  different  district 
offices  for  the  dissemination  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Take  the  New  York  district  office.  They  deal  only 
rith  the  men  or  the  exporters  in  the  New  York  district,  and  they 
re  able  to  constantly  cneck  up  these  firms  and  become  intimately 
iformed  concerning  the  firms  in  their  district.    The  same  is  true 
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in  connection  with  the  district  oflSces  in  Chicago,  in  Seattle,  and  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  that  not  be  done  through  the  central  office  here! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  could;  but  if  we  had  to  do  it  all  ftom  here  we 
would  have  the  same  volume  of  work  to  attend  to,  and  we  would 
not  know  the  local  situation  the  way  a  man  does  when  he  lives  there, 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  men  personally.  These  firms 
like  to  come  in  and  talk  these  things  over,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  cases  where  there  are  matters  of  protest  because  the  name 
of  a  firm  is  not  on  the  list,  and  these  firms  say  these  names  ought 
to  be  on  that  list.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  an  office 
where  they  can  come  in  and  talk  things  over.  We  want  to  get  this 
information  to  everybody  who  is  entitled  to  it,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  our  competitors. 

DISTRICT  OFFICE,  DETROIT,  MICH.  v. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  list  you  have  put  into  the  record  contains  the 
names  of  places  where  you  have  these  agencies  now.  Are  you  ex- 
pecting to  broaden  that  field  and  create  other  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  To  a  certain  extent,  because  the  estimate  calls  for 
an  office  at  Detroit.    That  would  be  an  additional  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  only  additional  one  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  are  increasing  this  amount  from  $60,000  to 
$125,000.  Will  it  take  the  difference  between  the  $60,000  and  the 
$125,000  to  maintain  the  new  office  you  are  proposing  to  create? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  it  will  not.  You  have  got  to  strengthen  the 
offices  we  have  as  well  as  establish  the  new  office.  One  feature  of 
the  district  office  manager's  work  which  is  very  important  is  his 
consulting  ability.  Lots  of  business  men  call  upon  these  offices  and 
ask  for  advice  as  to  how  to  enter  a  foreign  market,  or  how  to  do  the 
business.  It  is  very  important  to  have  men  there  who  can  give  them 
competent  advice,  and  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  man  in  that  posi- 
tion who  has  had  experience  abroad.  To  get  that  kind  of  a  man 
we  have  to  pay  better  salaries  than  we  have  been  paying.  We  have 
lost  nearly  all  the  district  office  managers. 

INCREASES    IN    SALARY   AND   PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  list  which  you  have  introduced  show  what 
increases  you  expect  to  make? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  increase  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Take  New  York  as  an  example.  The  commercial 
agent  in  charge  of  that  office  has  a  present  salary  of  $4,000  a  year, 
and  his  proposed  salary  is  $4,500.  Then  there  is  a  commercial  agent 
who  comes  under  the  agent  in  charge,  whose  present  salary  is  $2^00, 
and  whose  salary  it  is  proposed  to  increase  to  $3j000.  In  Boston  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  commercial  agent  in  charge 
from  the  present  iSgure  of  $3,000  to  $4,000.  In  Chicago  it  is  also 
proposed  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  agent  in  charge  from  $3,000 
to  $4,000 ;  that  is,  of  the  principal  man.  In  St.  Louis  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  agent  in  charge  from  $2,000  to  $3,000; 
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ttle  it  is  also  proposed  to  increase  the  salary  to  the  same 
as  in  St.  Louis.  In  San  Francisco  the  present  salary  of  the 
II  char|3:e  is  $3,000,  and  the  proposed  salary  is  $4,000 ;  and  the 
oposition  is  suggested  for  New  Orleans.  The  proposed  salary 
agent  in  charge  at  the  office  we  desire  to  establish  in  Detroit 

0.  That  is  atSut  the  scale.  They  are  not  very  high  salaries 
1  who  have  had  foreign  experience,  but  we  could  get  them 
*  salaries. 

kVooD.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  this  item  for  1920  for 

1.  and  you  are  asking  for  $500,000  for  1921,  so  that  there  is 
once  there  of  $175,000.  Where  do  you  ^xpect  to  expend  that 
ce,  aside  from  the  way  in  which  you  have  already  indicated? 
VENNEDY.  Here  is  a  brief  statement  which  will  explain  that. 
t  part  of  it  relates  to  the  district  offices. 

Promoting  Commebce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

rea5?e  of  $175,000  for  "  promoting  commerce  "  is  requested,  making  the 
iropriatlon  desired  for  this  purpose  $500,000,  and  provision  is  made  in 
injr  of  the  law  to  provide  for  the  use  of  $125,000  for  district  olfices  in 
?d  States. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ing  to  the  program  attached  hereto,  it  is  proposed  to  strengthen  the 
llstrict  offices  in  the  United  States  as  follows : 


1920 

Proposed,  1921. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Salaries. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Salaries. 

14 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$23,500 
5  400 
«,200 
5,400 
5,200 
4,100 
5,200 

20 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 

S32,7M 
14,040 

14,040 

W) 

11,680 

11,680 

10,840 

s                      ^             ••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••••••••••         • 

10  840 

e  creation  of  a  new  office  at  Detroit  with  a  proposed  force  of  five 
(1  an  expenditure  of  $8,800. 

reau  through  its  district  offices  is  now  i>erfomiing  very  valuable  serv- 
^  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  but  feels  that  if  this  service 
iiaintnined  and  increased  as  demanded  by  the  business  interests,  the 

as  submitted  should  be  approved.  We  are  constantly  being  com- 
i  on  the  .service  rendered  by  this  branch  of  the  bureau's  work,  but 
with  such  commendation  is  always  criticism  of  the  limited  service 
ving  to  the  small  force  available,  can  be  furnished.  Recent  action 
^s  in  limiting  expenditures  of  district  offices  to  $60,000  has  resulted 
ug  the  efficiency  of  the  office  to  a  marked  extent  as  it  was  necessary 
ay  with  certain  valuable  employees  and  cut  down  expenses  of  the 
meet  this  restriction. 

J  as  also  been  repeated  requests  made  upon  the  bureau  for  the  estab- 
of  an  office  at  Detroit,  and  the  above  estimates  include  an  item  of 

such  an  office. 


RESIDENT    AND   TRAVELING   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS. 

oposed  to  station  resident  trade  commissionei*s  to  make  general  trade 
ions  in  the  following  countries,  viz.,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Poland, 
vakia.  United  Kingdom,  France,  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Spain, 
,  and  special  investigators  to  travel  in  India,  £^pt,  South  Russia, 
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and  Siberia.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  desired  to  continue  our  investiga- 
tions of  inland  waterways  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  possibly  under- 
take some  other  investigations. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  present  employees,  what  is 
now  being  paid  and  what  you  expect  to  pay.  In  the  New  York  office 
you  have  14  employees  now  and  you  expect  to  increase  that  number 
to  20,  and  the  salaries  from  $23,500  to  $32,760.  That  is  not  only  an 
increase  in  the  salary  of  those  you  have  there  at  the  present  time, 
but  also  it  is  a  proposition  to  pay  an  equal  salary  to  the  increased  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Boston  you  are  proposing  to  increase  the  personnel 
from  four  to  eight,  and  you  are  more  than  doubling  the  pay  roll 
there.  I  suppose  that  is  for  the  same  reason  you  assign  for  the  in- 
crease in  New  York? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  seems  to  be  also  true  in  Chicago,  where  you  are 
proposing  to  increase  the  force  from  four  to  eight,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  you  propose  to  increase  the  force  from  three  to  seven,  and 
also  in  Seattle,  where  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  force  from  three 
to  seven ;  you  have  more  than  doubled  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  We  are  at  present  unable  to  carry  on  what 
w^e  have  already  set  for  ourselves. 

resident  trade  commissioners. 

The  next  reference  is  to  resident  trade  commissioners.  Of  the 
$175,000  increase,  in  addition  to  the  amount  for  the  district  offices, 
we  desire  to  have  resident  trade  commissioners  to  make  general 
trade  investigations  in  the  following  countries:  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  so  forth.  It  shows  the  exten- 
sions of  the  service  we  are  anxious  to  have.  I  think  it  is  stat«d 
there  as  concisely  as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Wason.  1  notice  among  the  list  of  your  trade  commissioners 
that  the  salarj^  of  the  trade  commissioner  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  is 
$5,000,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  salaries  of  other  commission- 
ers. For  instance,  the  highest-paid  commissioner  in  Paris  is  $4,000; 
the  salary  of  the  trade  commissioner  at  Copenhagen  is  $3,650,  anc 
the  salary  of  the  trade  commissioner  at  The  Hague  is  $3,000,  anc 
there  is  a  vacant  position  for  a  trade  commissioner  in  Russia 
the  salar}'  of  which  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  can  tell  you  about  Warsaw.  When  we  came  t< 
appoint  Mr.  Van  Norman  to  go  over  there  we  asked  the  State  De 
partment  if  $5,000  was  sufficient  for  a  man  to  live  on  in  Warsaw 
They  said  no ;  that  the  cost  of  living  was  so  high  that  that  amoun 
was  inadequate.  Mr.  Van  Norman  in  going  there  said,  "You  ar 
not  going  to  desert  me  if  I  can  not  live  on  that  amount.  I  ai 
going  to  count  on  you  to  rescue  me."  The  situation  in  Warsaw  i 
very  Dad. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  quite  a  difference  in  apparently  the  same  kin 
of  offices  in  these  countries. 

POST  allowances. 
(See  page  1467.) 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  any  po 
allowances.    We  are  asking,  as  you  will  notice,  for  $100,000  for  po 
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illowances.  There  are  certain  posts  where  post  allowances  are  very 
ibnormal,  where  the  conditions  of  living  are  very  hard,  and  it  is 
infair  to  have  to  reckon  that  in  the  salary.  We  could  not  get  a 
nan  to  go  to  Warsaw  for  the  same  salary  at  which  we  could  get 

man  to  go  to  Copenhagen.  So  out  of  the  force  of  circumstances 
re  have  to  make  that  salary  higher  at  Warsaw.  The  proper  thing 
fould  be  to  have  the  same  kind  of  man  at  the  same  salary  and 
rrade  and  then  take  care  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  by 
m  allowance. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  the  cost  of  living  in  Warsaw 
was  hiffher  than  it  was  at  Brussels,  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  will  note  that  our  trade  commissioner  in  Brus- 
sels receives  $4,000.  Living  costs  are  pretty  high  in  Brussels,  but 
1  think  they  are  far  better  than  in  Warsaw,  according  to  our  reports. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  principal  trade  commissioner  in  Paris  receives 
a  salary  of  $4,000,  and  I  imdei'stand  that  the  price  of  coal  there  has 
been  as  high  as  $100  a  ton. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  is  a  man  who  has  certain  independent  means, 
Mid  we  took  advantage  of  that  fact  to  that  extent.  We  have  to  get 
!uen  for  as  low  salaries  for  qualified  men  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,00tf  for 
x«t  allowances. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  increase  their  salaries  as  you  propose  to  do  here 
nd  give  them  post  allowances  too,  you  are  going  to  overdo  it,  are  you 
otf 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  going  into  details,  be- 
iu>e  they  show  things  most  clearly,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an 
lustration.  We  sent  a  man  to  Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Kline,  who  held  the 
bair  of  Latin-American  affairs  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
►usiness  Administration.  He  started  from  New  York  and  was  ship- 
recked  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  he  lost  everything  he  had,  and  his 
ife  lost  everything  she  had.  He  got  to  Chile,  and  because  the  snow 
1  the  Andes  was  40  or  50  feet  deep  he  tried  to  get  over  in  a  pack 
rain,  but  was  driven  back  and  had  to  wait  until  spring  before  he 
)uld  go  over.  He  got  to  his  post  five  months  after  he  had  left  New 
ork. 

During  that  time  he  paid  his  wife's  expenses  in  South  America 
fid  suffered  the  most  extreme  charges  for  accommodations  and  food, 
le  wrote  me  that  he  and  his  v--fe  were  living  in  a  small  hotel  and 
id  one  room  between  them  and  were  paying  $460  a  month  for  that 
K)m,  and  their  board.  He  was  getting  $7,000  salary^  but  he  was  in 
position  where  he  was  going  to  l)e  lorced  out  of  the  service.  He 
id  to  pay  his  wife's  expenses  from  New  York  around  the  west  coast 
•  South  America  and  through  all  those  vicissitudes,  and  he  has  to 
ly  her  way  back  to  New  York.  We  do  not  have  any  way  of  paying 
e  exxyenses  of  a  man's  family  or  moving  his  effects,  or  anything  or 
at  kmd.  We  are  asking  for  that  appropriation  for  increased  sal- 
ies  because  living  is  higher  than  expected,  and  it  is  higher  than 
was  six  months  or  a  year  ago.  What  will  result,  unless  we  can  do 
mething,  is  that  Dr.  Kline  will  resign.    Then  we  will  have  to  hold 

examination  and  examine  a  gi*eat  many  candidates  and  spend 
reral  months  trying  to  get  a  man  as  well  qualified  as  he  is,  and 
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that  is  almost  impossible  to  do.  We  would  have  to  have  him  go 
around  the  United  States  and  ^et  acquainted  with  our  business  men,. 
and  we  would  have  to  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  do  that,  and  he 
would  have  to  put  in  several  months  getting  acquainted  with  the 
trade  conditions  in  Arfi^entina.  Every  time  we  lose  a  man  like  that 
we  are  necessarily  involved  in  a  «:ood  deal  of  expense. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  this  man's  case.  What  would  vou  do  in  that  case 
if  you  had  a  post  allowance? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  has  lost  all  his  belongings.  He  has  got  to  buy 
i:iew  clothing.  He  has  gone  in  there  and  has  had  to  pay  this  high, 
living  cost,  more  than  he  expected.  If  we  had  any  leeway,  if  we 
could  allow  him  a  post  allowance  for  this  year,  say,  of  $2,000,  he 
would  feel  he  could  stay  there  and  would  be  able  to  go  ahead  with- 
out anxiety. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  have  these  post  allowances  so  that  you 
could  use  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  make  up  the  extraordinary 
expenses  to  which  these  men  are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  high 
living_ costs  or  otherwise,  and  you  would  study  each  individual  case 
so  thii^t  you  would  not  make  any  special  allowance  to  any  given  post. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No.  I  think  a  list  ought  to  be  drawn  up  every 
year  by  the  secretary  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  infomiBtion 
about  conditions.  Conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  diflSng: 
the  next  year  or  two  are  going  to  be  very  unusual.  There  are  gsing 
to  be  (Jelays  in  transportation  and  losses  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  not  leave  the  salaries  as  they  are  and  give  post 
allowances  to  make  up  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  imtil  ^ch: 
time  as  we  get  back  where  we  can  figure  upon  some  normal  basidi 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Taking  the  $100,000  asked  for,  we  have  about  one 
hundred  men  abroad  at  present,  and  if  the  $100,000  were  to  be  used 
to  meet  emergencies  it  would  mean  probably  that  at  least  half  of 
those  hundred  men  would  not  have  any  post  allowance.  If  a  man 
located  in  a  city  that  is  better  situated  than  the  others  he  would  not 
get  any. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  will  not  imder  this  arrangement,  will  they?  If 
you  have  100  men  altogether  and  had  50  situated  like  the  man  you 
spoke  of  in  South  America  and  you  should  give  each  of  them  $2,000, 
and  there  were  50  of  them,  that  would  take  up  the  entire  $100,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  these  extraordinary  situations  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  themselves.  And  then  there  is  the  fact  to  be  considered 
also  that  prices  the  world  over  have  increased. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  say ;  so  far  as  the  high  cost  of  living  Is 
concerned,  that  obtains  everywhere.  TNHierever  you  go  you  will  find 
no  exception  to  that  rule. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  our  salaries,  ought  to  be  shoved  up.  Take 
London,  for  instance.  We  stalled  that  post  at  $5,000  before  the 
war,  and  it  was  representative  of  others.  We  are  now  payinj^  $7,500. 
and  the  cost  of  living  has  doubled.  A  commercial  attach^  is  put  in 
a  position  where  he  has  to  do  a  ceitain  line  of  work  and  has  to  d( 
it  with  certain  kind  of  people.  He  is  usually  a  man  who  goes  int( 
it  as  a  business  man,  who  has  not  independent  means,  and  if  h< 
meets  certain  business  people  and  associates  with  them  he  has  t< 
maintain  a  certain  scale  of  living,  and  unless  the  salaries  are  pu 
up  it  becomes  very  difiicult  for  a  man  to  live  on  a  scale  that  is  satis 
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Factory,  considering  his  relations  with  the  people  with  whom  he 
issociates. 

In  Paris  we  have  a  man  whom  we  may  lose.  He  likes  the  work. 
3ut  he  is  a  man  who  has  no  means  of  his  own.    He  has  a  family 

0  take  care  of  and  he  feels  that  he  can  not  afford  to  live  on  the  scale 
n  which  he  ought  to  live  to  do  that  work  properly,  and  I  think 
lore  than  anything  else,  that  is  making  him  think  about  leaving  the 
ervice.  He  has  had  many  positions  offered  him  at  a  higher  salary, 
'here  is  a  very  fine  institution  which  told  me  thev  would  bid  him 
way  from  us.  But  I  think  his  public  spirit  would  hold  him  in  the 
ervice  except  for  the  feeling  that  he  is  trying  to  maintain  a  posi- 
ion  which  he  has  not  the  means  to  maintain. 

A  man  does  not  want  to  put  himself  in  a  false  position.  A  good 
nanr  tnen  are  having  to  go  to  Europe  now  and  live  in  one  room  OT 
wo  rooms  when  their  position  is  really  a  very  important  one.  "'J* 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  talking  now  about  the  attache's  salary  ?     *' 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice,  in  connection  with  vour  trade  commissioners 
oil  have  thi'ee  in  London  and  two  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Page,  one  of 
bose  in  London,  is  paid  a  salary  of  $5,000.  Mr.  Gary,  also  in  Lon- 
on,  receives  a  salary  of  $4,500,  and  Mr.  Grady,  who  is  also  in  Lon- 
on,  receives  a  salary  of  $3,650.  Now,  is  the  cost  of  living  in  London 
^rher  or  lower  than  it  is  in  Paris,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  very  hard  to  compare  the  two.  I  should  say 
ith  the  exchange  the  way  it  is,  there  would  not  be  a  great  deal  of 
ifference. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  need  of  three  trade  commissioners  in 
ondon?  There  are  three  trade  commissioners  and  three  clerks  to 
le  trade  commissioners,  the  aggregate  salaries  of  the  trade  commis- 
oners  being  $13,150,  plus  $6,500  for  the  salaries  of  the  clerks. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  For  one  thing  there  has  been  no  commercial  at- 
iche  thei-e.  So  far  as  mj  position  is  concerned,  when  I  resigned 
•  accej)t  the  position  as  director  of  the  bureau,  we  started  in  exam- 
ling  candidates.  After  six  months  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
man  for  Ivondon,  Mr.  Lincoln  Hatchinson,  who  is  going  there  in 
iniiary.  He  is  a  very  able  man.  During  the  absence  of  the  com- 
ereial  attache  we  had  the  trade  commissioners  to  look  after  the 
Bee.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  arrives  Mr.  Grady  will  leave  for 
le  Continent  to  continue  his  investigation  in  banking  and  finance, 
r.  Page  has  l)een  going  to  places  like  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
ui  studying  things  in  each  of  those  cities,  and  Mr.  Gary  devotes 
mself  largely  to  outside  investigation  in  London,  so  that  the  trade 
mmissioners  are  really  making  special  investigations  and  not  doing 

1  attache's  work.  But  they  use  that  office  as  their  headquarters, 
ul  an  effort  is  made  to  coordinate  their  work  so  that  they  do  not 
erlap. 

Mr.  Wason.  Tn  addition  to  that  I  notice  you  have  trade  commis- 
>ners  under  the  title  of  commodity  investigators.  You  have  four 
the  T'nited  States;  you  have  two  whose  territory  is  given  as 
•Europe,"  one  of  whom  is  listed  as  investigating  general  commer- 
1  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  other  is  listed  as  investigating 
ther  markets.  One  of  them,  the  man  investigating  general  com- 
Tcial  and  economic  conditions,  receives  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year, 
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and  the  other  man,  the  one  invesitigating  leather  markets,  receives  a 
salary  of  $3,650.  What  is  the  need  of  these  trade  commissioners, 
scattered  through  Europe  pretty  plentifully,  and  then  these  com- 
modity investigators  covering  presumably  the  same  territory ! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  $6,000  trade  commissioner  is  an  exceptional 
case.  Mr.  Cutler  i^esigned  as  director  of  the  bureau  last  July.  He 
was  a  manufacturer  l)efore  he  entered  the  Government  service,  and 
Mr.  Redfield  wanted  him  to  go  abroad  for  three  months,  feeling 
that  having  been  director  of  the  bureau  and  knowing  the  difficulties 
connected  with  these  matters,  that  his  impression  of  the  general 
situation  might  be  particularly  valuable.  Then  after  Mr.  Cutler's 
return  to  Washington  he  was  to  spend  three  months  more  before  he 
leaves  our  service.    Mr.  Cutler  is  back  now. 

The  other  man  you  refei'erd  to,  Mr.  Hertz,  is  a  technical  leather 
man.  We  want  to  send  out  commodity  experts  to  investigate  a  pa^ 
ticular  thing.  For  instance,  the  market  for  electrical  goods  in  SpaiOt 
and  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  to  have  a  man  who  is  a  technical 
expert  in  electrical  goods  in  that  particular  case.  Or  we  may  want 
to  send  out  experts  in  agricultural  machinery,  or  in  boots  and  shoes 
or  in  construction  material,  or  furniture,  and  a  man  who  has  been 
in  the  business  knows  that  pailicular  business  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Waron.  What  does  your  leather  expert  investigate,  for  in- 
stance, opportunities  for  sending  leather  to  Europe  from  America! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  investigates  both  that  and  the  competition* 
American  tanners  are  very  much  intei-ested  in  knowing  what  BritiA 
tanners  are  doing  and  what  their  piices  ai*e  over  there  and  what  their 
competition  amounts  to.  They  also  want  to  know  the  kind  of  leather 
used,  as  there  are  changes  in  fashions,  and  they  have  confidence  in  a 
man  who  is  a  technical  man  in  that  particular  line. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  see  you  have  France  and  Belgium  covered  by  one 
trade  commissioner  who  is  to  investigate  the  electrical  markets.  Is 
that  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  the 
market  for  electrical  goods  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  you  havfe  a  trade  commissioner  in  Spain  to 
investigate  mining.     What  does  he  investigate,  particularly? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  is  investigating  the  coal  and  iron  ore  situation^ 
He  is  investigating  the  various  mines  where  metals  could  be  pro- 
duced which  America  might  like  to  receive.  The  man  we  sent  over 
is  a  verj^  well  qualified  mining  engineer  and  he  has  brought  ba<4 
with  him  information  on  certain  very  important  projects.  One  of 
them  provided  for  the  exchange  o^  iron  ore  for  coal. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  These  special  investigators  are  not  permanent; 
they  are  only  engaged  for  certain  jobs,  and  when  those  jobs  are  com- 
pleted they  go  out.    They  are  not  permanent. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  you  have  some  experts  you  keep  pretty  nearly 
the  year  round,  who  are  capable  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  We  kept  Mr.  Odell  tor  six  or  seven  years  as  aft 
expert  on  cotton  goods.    But  he  is  out  of  the  service  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  work  is  a  sort  of  fitting  school  for  good  posi- 
tions in  large  industrial  plants? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  we  are  losing  our  men  constantly. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  not  entirely  without  its  compensations? 

Mr.  MacElwke.  It  helps  the  country.  The  predecessor  of  Dr. 
iline  at  Buenos  Aires  went  to  a  company  at  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
sar,  with  a  percentage  in  addition  that  would  bring  him  another 
>5,000.  ^ 

Mr.  Wason.  J  do  not  see  by  your  list  that  you  have  any  trade  com- 
lissioners  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  a  special  fund  for  South  America. 
Secretary  Alexander.  One  of  the  things  I  have  been  calling  atten- 
on  to  is  tne  necessity  for  better  transportation  service  between  this 
Mintry  and  the  countries  south  of  us.  That  service  should  be'in- 
igurated  speedily,  and  I  expect  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once  with 
le  Shipping  Board. 

6  Further  Promote  and  Develop  Commerce  With  South  and 
Central  America — Personal  Services  and  Rent  in  the  District 
OF  Columbia. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  your  next  item  you  want  to  strike  out  the  words 
the  employment  of  experts  and  special  agents ''  and  insert  the  word& 
personal  services  and  rent,"  so  that  the  item  will  read,  "  to  further 
x)inote  and  develop  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  South 
id  Central  America,  including  personal  services  and  rent  in  the 
istrict  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,"  and  so  forth.  What  is  the  rea- 
n  for  that? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  That  is  to  enable  us  in  the  Latin-American  Di- 
sion  to  employ  people  in  Washington,  and  because  of  the  crowded 
»ndition  of  our  present  quarters  to  enable  us  to  rent  outside  quar- 
r<,  if  necessary.  We  have  16  or  18  people  in  one  room  in  that  di- 
sion. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  gives  you  more  latitude  so  that  you  could  apply  this, 
personal  services  as  well  as  to  the  work  of  experts  and  special 
fpnts  ? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  want  to  rent  some  more  space  ? 
Mr.  Eckhardt.  The  Commerce  Building  is  crowded  at  the  present 
me,  and,  as  I  said,  we  have  in  one  room  16  or  18  people ;  in  fact,  our 
hole  bureau  is  crowded,  and  there  is  no  vacant  space  in  the  Com- 
«rce  Building  that  we  have  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  not  some  vacant  space  in  this  new  building 
Mir  the  park? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  We  have  our  statistical  division  at  Eighteenth  and 
>  streets  now,  and  when  anyone  calls  who  wants  statistical  inf orma- 
on  we  have  to  refer  them  four  blocks  away. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  Have  you  made  application  to  the  Public  Building 
ommission  for  space? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  tried  to  take  away  what  we 
id :  but  they  finally  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  there  any  buildings  adjacent  to  your  present 
lilrling  that  would  be  suitable? 
Mr.  Eckhardt.  You  mean  Government  buildings? 
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Mr.  Wason.  Government  or  private. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  The  nearest  (jovemment  building  is  four  blocks 
away.  If  the  Railroad  Administration  gives  up  a  part  of  their 
building  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  get  some  of  tnat  space. 

EXCHANGE  ON  SALARY  AND  PER  DIEM  CHECKS. 

(See  page  1433.) 

Mr.  Wood.  In  this  same  item  I  notice  you  want  to  strike  out  the 
word  "oiBcial"  and  insert  in  its  place  "salary  and  per  diem,"  so 
that  it  will  read  "  exchange  on  salary  and  per  <uem  checks."  Is  that 
because  of  the  difference  m  exchan^  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No.  The  $6  or  ^  we  feel  is  necessary  for  travel- 
ing expenses  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  does  not  have  reference  to  that  matter,  does  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes:  I  think  we  want  to  make  that  apply  there 
also. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  South  America? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  because  the  exchange  is  likely  to  run 
against  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  your  men  having  the  same  trouble  there  as  wis 
fllustrated  in  the  example  given  where  one  man's  salary  of  $5,000 
was  equivalent  to  the  otner  man's  salary  of  $8,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  not  so  serious  as  that  at  present.  It  is  only  a 
minor  thing  at  present. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  anticipating? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  hope  the  exchange  will  not  run  against  us  to 
any  extent,  but  we  would  feel  safer  with  that  provision  m  there. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  should  it  ran  against  us  at  all  in  South  America? 
Can  it  be  controlled? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  were  such  large  importers  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials during  the  war,  we  neded  certain  of  their  raw  materials  for 
war  purposes,  and  that  affected  the  exchange  against  us,  our  manu- 
facturers were  encouraged  to  get  more  trade  down  there  to  even  the 
thing  up.  If  they  increased  their  production  of  raw  materials  and 
sent  them  here  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  exchange  might  run 
against  us  for  some  period. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  that  the  war  is  over,  we  are  not  taking  as  much 
raw  material  from  there,  are  we? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  big  item  during  the  war  was  nitrate,  was  it  not! 
That  was  more  than  all  the  other  things  put  together,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  definitely  about  that. 
It  was  a  very  large  item,  certainly.  But  there  was  also  wool  and 
hides  and  coffee  and  manganese  and  tin,  which  were  quite  extensively 
dealt  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
?50,000.    Is  that  for  additional  personnel  and  increased  salaries,  too? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  in  Latin  America.  The  reason  for  that  is 
given  in  this  statement  I  have  here,  and  I  will  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record.  How  manj 
persons  have  you  now  employed  under  thigl  item  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  all  given  in  this  statement.  We  have  tha 
here. 
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le  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

/  trade  commUHoner  service  appropriatUm,  **Pr(nnoting  commerce,  South 
and  Central  America,''  year  ending  June  SO,  1920. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS,  RESIDENT. 


ry  to  which 
Binned. 

Poet. 

Position. 

Name. 

Salary. 

ft. 

Buenos  Aires. 

do 

Trade  commiMiioner 

Oradsr,  George  8.. 
Noll,B.H 

Saunders,  C.  F.... 
Connell,R.  M 

Jackson,  Carlton.. 
(Vacant) 

S3, 660 
2,500 

2,000 
2,500 

4,000 
2,000 

Assistant    trade    commis- 
sioner. 

do. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

T.itna 

Assistant     trade     commis- 
sioner. 

Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 

do 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS,  COMMODITY  INVESTIGATORS. 


rritory. 

Position. 

Investigation. 

Name. 

Salary. 

.   and    Vene- 
oeriea. 

Trade  oommiasioner. 
do 

General  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 
Furnittire  markets 

BeU,B.L. 

Everley^.  E 

Ewlng,  W.  W 

Rosenthal,  8.  W.. 
Schun,  W.L 

Smith,  P.  8 

13,660 
8,650 

do 

Constructiaii  materials 

Jewelry  and  silverware 

General  commerdal  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 
Factory  equipment 

8,  on 

do 

3,650 

Bolivia. 

do 

3,650 

oerica 

do 

5,000 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

Wood.  Your  classification  submitted  this  morning  shows  the 
T  of  people  you  have  employed  here? 

Kennedy.   Yesj  we  have  a  Latin-American  division  employed 
o  collate  and  distribute  the  information  gathered. 
Wood.  What  I  am  asking  now :  Are  you  asking  any  increase 
r  local  force  ? 

Kennedy.  Yes.     We  are  at  present  spending  a'bout  $20,000 
jslOO,000  for  the  work  in  Washington,  and  with  that  $150,000 
obahly  want  to  spend  about  $30,000;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
ion  of  the  Secretary. 

Wood.  Would  that  be  for  increasing  salaries  or  positions? 
Kennedy.  Xo;  not  for  increasing  salaries,  but  for  a  few  ei^tra 

Wood.  Have  you  a  statement  ? 

Kennedy.  Yes;  we  have. 

Wood.  Of  the  clerks  you  expect  to  have? 

Kennedy.  That  is  in  one  of  those  papers  that  was  turned 

morning. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Wood.  Then  out  of  this  extra  $50,000  you  want  to  spend 
)  of  it  here,  and  the  other  $20,000,  what  is  it  proposed  to  do 
lat? 

Kennedy.  No;  only  to  spend  $10,000  here. 
^Vood.  To  spend  $10,000  here.  *  ' 

2 12 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  and  the  other  $40,000  would  be  a%  stated  be- 
]ow.  It  is  proposed  to  assign  trade  commissioners  to  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru.  These  commissioners  will  study  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  and  will  conduct  such  special  investigations 
as  may  be  assigned  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

(The  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  as  follows:) 

Present  personnH  of  the  Latin-American  Division  at  Washington  and  propatei 

for  1921. 


Present. 

Proposed,  100. 

Position. 

Number 

ofem- 

ptoyees. 

Salary. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Salary. 

Chief  of  division 

12,500 
2,(NN) 
2,0(H) 
1,800 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

4 

11730 

Assistant  chief 

VBA 

Clerk,  editorial 

2,000 

Clerks 

1,800 

Do 

160O 

Trf^nslfttor 

1 1 

1,400 
1,400 
1,»)0 
1,200 

1«0 

Clerks 

l!« 

Do 

Do 

6 

1 

\,m 

M4K<KFenfer. 

MO 

Total 

14 

21,400 

10 

aB»» 

1  Paid  from  statutory  appropcfation 


PROPOSED    FIELD    INVESTIGATION. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  estimated  as  the  sum  necesaaiy 
to  continue  present  investigations  and  conduct  future  investigations  in  an 
effort  to  place  before  the  American  manufacturer  authoritative  information 
regarding  the  needs  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  is  proposed  to  asslgD 
trade  commissioners  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile,  and  Peru.  These 
commissioners  will  study  general  economic  conditions  and  will  conduct  audi 
special  investigations  as  may  l)e  assigned  to  them  from  time  to  time.    . 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  trade  commissioners,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
trade  commissioners  undertake  commodity  investigations,  such  as  automotlTe 
vehicles  and  tractors,  chemicals,  and  markets  for  leather. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  yoii  any  trade  commissioners  or  attaches  or  in- 
vestigators in  those  countries  now  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  going  to  increase  them? 

Mr.  Kennedy.   Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  Mexico? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  a  commercial  attache  at  Mexico. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  better  get  the  fellows  out  of  Mexico  or  they 
will  have  them  all  in  jail. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  to  have  somebody  to  protect  oiir  property 
down  there ;  we  have  to  have  somebody  to  study  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  placing  these  new  men  in  these  new  places,  so  we 
may  understand  your  trade  relations,  is  there  any  cooperation  be- 
tween your  department  and  the  State  Department  concerning  these 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  the  State  Department  gives  us  passports 
for  those  men  and  we  have  arranged  with  the  State  Department  that 
they  should  notify  their  diplomatic  representatives  as  to  what  th^e 
men  are  doing  and  in  every  country  wnere  these  men  go  they  are  to 
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report  themselves  to  the  commercial  attache  and  the  commerical 
ittache  reports  to  the  ambassador  or  minister  there  and  tells  him 
what  they  are  doing,  and  they  may  do  nothing  of  a  political  char- 
acter or  special  character  that  could  in  any  way  embarrass  the  am- 
hftssador  or  minister  without  having  obtained  his  direct  consent. 

The  way  it  has  usually  worked  out,  the  trade  commissioner  will 
report,  say,  to  the  commercial  attache.  The  commercial  attache, 
with  the  assent  of  the  ambassador,  will  introduce  that  trade  com- 
missioner to  the  particular  officials  with  whom  he  wishes  to  deal. 
This  trade  commissioner  who  is  working  on  leather  in  England 
woiild  not  care  to  talk  with  foreign  office  officials,  but  would  care 
to  talk  with  certain  officials  of  the  board  of  trade  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  control  of  leather  and  fixing  the  price,  and  the 
commercial  attache  would  take  him  down  and  introduce  him  and 
he  would  deal  with  that  particular  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  commissioner  and  a 
Qommercial  attache,  as  far  as  their  duties  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  trade  commissioner  has  no  diplomatic  stand- 
mg  whatsoever:  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  trade  investigator  who  de- 
wiles  his  entire  time  to  finding  out  about  business  opportunities. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  commercial  attach^  do  any  of  that  work? 
Suppose  you  have  no  trader  commissioner,  but  you  might  have  a 
commercial  attach^? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  commercial  attache  might  do  that  incident- 
ally, but  his  most  important  work  is  handling  trade  diplomacy,  if 
we  may  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  policy  of  our  Government  in  matters  of  this 
character  fixed  by  your  department  or  the  State  Dopai-tment  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  instructions  for  our  own  representatives,  of 
course,  are  issued  by  our  department;  but  the  State  Department  is 
ilways  fully  apprised,  and  they  issue  the  instructions  to  the  diplo- 
matir  and  the  consular  officei's.  but  make  those  tilings  available  to 
iLs  x)  we  know  the  form  of  direction  that  is  being  taken  by  the 
other  department. 

DUTIES    OF    ATTACHE. 

Mr.  W(H)D.  Tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  exactly  what  the  attache 
cl<ie^:  what  his  business  is. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  I  may  tell  you  something  of  m^^  own  experi- 
enre :  I  went  over  to  London  during  an  abnormal  time,  in  the  midst 
of  the  war.  With  the  consent  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  I  did  part  of  the  work  for  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  crinducted  the  negotiations  with  the  British  Government  on 
metals,  particularly  tin  and  platinum,  and  other  metals.  With  the 
consent  of  the  bureau,  I  made  special  investigations.  We  menti(med 
ih'i<  problem  of  hotels.  A  report  was  prepared  in  my  office  for  the 
American  Food  Administration  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  British 
hotels,  and  it  was  utilized  in  making  regulations  for  hotels  in  this 
crinntiy.  Tlie  War  Economy  Board  asked  us  to  investigate  how 
Uie  British  (xovernment  was  controlling  the  delivery  systems.  We 
made  an  investigation  there  of  the  practice  followed  by  the  depart- 
ment >toi*es  and  the  (lovernment  regulaticms  in  effect  cut  down  the 
number  of  delivery  wagons. 
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That  work  was  then,  shortly  afterwards,  taken  up  by  the  War 
Economy  Board  in  this  country'  and  they  proceeded  to  cut  down  on 
that  and  they  had  this  re[X)i*t  of  oui-s  aoout  English  conditions. 
They  were  constantly  wanting  one  thing  or  another.  Take  the  Fuel 
Administration :  For  a  certain  period  the  fuel  situation  in  Great 
Britain  was  very  grave;  the  Government  was  even  afraid  they 
would  lose  the  war  and  every  week  we  obtained  from  the  fuel  con- 
troller a  confidential  statement  about  the  coal  situation,  which  we 
gave  to  the  military  attache  and  he  cabled  it  to  military  intelligenca 
Then  we  also  put  something  of  that  into  the  cable  that  the  ambassa- 
dor sent  to  the  State  Department.  The  State  Department  i-eceivea 
from  its  missions  abroad  a  weekly  cable  of  intelligence.  In  almost 
every  case  the  commercial  attache  prepares  the  trade  section  of  that 

Mr.  Wood.  The  most  of  that  is  diplomatic? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  do  for  the 
State  Department.    It  is  trade  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  just  the  reason  I  was  wondering  how  much  of 
your  business  is  the  business  of  the  State  Department  and  how  much 
IS  purely  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  These  things  are  all  related  to  connnerce  and  it 
is  so  hard  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  testimony  that 
these  commissioners  or  attaches,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  from  the 
Commerce  Depaitment  are  really  under  the  conti*ol  of  the  State 
Department;  tney  have  to  be  introduced  and  compare  notes,  and 
while  the  two  departments  work  in  harmony,  if  it  came  to  a  show- 
down, the  St4ite  Department  would  be  the  schoolmaster,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Don't  you  think  with  a  very  little  rearrangement  that 
our  entire  Consular  Service  could  be  disposed  of  and  all  the  work 
they  are  doing  could  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  325  consular  officers  abroad. 

NUMBER   OF   COMMERCIAL   AGENTS   AND  ATTACHES   ABROAD. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  commercial  agents  and  attaches  have  yoa 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  14  ccmimercial  attaches  and  53  trade  com- 
missioners. And  I  presume  we  may  have,  let  us  say,  offhand,  some- 
where between  25  and  50  centers  where  there  is  one  of  our  repi^esenta- 
tives  and  the  consuls  are  in  325  places. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  have,  tnen,  nearly  as  many  repi*esentativ0B 
in  the  Commerce  Department  as  they  have  consular  agencies? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  not  nearly  so  many.  And  th^y  fit  into  our 
bureau  here,  you  see ;  we  have  the  advantage  not  only  of  our  reports 
from  our  representatives  but  from  all  of  tnese  consuls. 

Mr.  Wood.  From  the  inf onuation  we  get  from  you  I  think  where 
you  have  agencies  the  two  could  be  consolidated  with  a  saving  of 
some  money  and  perhaps  just  as  much  efficiency  of  service  and  maybe 
more.     It  looks  as  if  we  were  feeding  the  baby  with  two  sjyoons. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  May  I  say  a  few  words  there.  I  was  in  the  con- 
sulate general  at  Berlin  at  one  time,  to  help  out  during  the  war, 
and  in  ousiness  ways  I  have  come  in  close  contact  with  many  of  oar 
consular  officers  and  I  know  them  well  i)ersonally.    In  the  consulateB 
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general,  particularly  the  lai^ger  ones,  the  consuls'  time,  at  least  three- 
nfths  of  their  time,  according  to  their  own  statements,  is  occupi«i 
with  matters  other  than  ccmimerce.  The  consul  has  the  legalization 
ef  documents  and  all  those  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  merchant 
amrine,  the  clearing  of  ships^  taking  care  of  the  seamen,  and  so 
forth,  at  the  ports.  The  legalization  of  documents  is  lightly  spoken 
of,  but  there  are  very  many  kinds  that  have  to  be  legalized. 
Mr.  Wood.  He  is  a  notary  public,  that  is  all  there  is  to  that. 
Mr.  MacElwee.  He  is  more  than  that.  The  adjustment  of  es- 
tates«  the  international  complications  with  estates,  fall  under  the 
consulate.  If  some  one  in  America  has  property  in  his  district,  or 
,if  some  one  in  his  district  has  property  in  America,  or  if  it  is  a  case 
of  a  legacy  or  something  of  tnait  kind,  the  consul's  services  are  re- 
ouired.  All  of  those  thinjp  reouire  a  good  deal  of  time;  also  an 
American  may  get  into  jail,  wnich  happens  occasionally.  All  of 
<hat  work  takes  a  large  part  of  the  consul's  time,  and  he  is  very 
■mch  tied  down  to  his  office  by  that  sort  of  thing.  The  ambitious 
eonsuls,  who  have  written  excellent  reports  and  made  investigations, 
kave  done  it  almost  entirely  on  their  own  time  at  ni^ht,  because 
daring  office  hours  they  are  so  occupied  with  these  affairs  they  can 
Bot  give  their  attention  to  reporting  at  length  upon  trade  matters 
■8  such.    They  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  you  have  a  commercial  attache  or  commissioner 
md  where  there  is  a  consul,  does  the  man  who  is  the  consul  forego 
doing  any  of  this  character  of  work  and  turn  it  all  over  to  your 

pemle 

Mr.  MacElwee.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Wood.  Or  does  he  still  do  some  of  that? 
Mr.  MacElwee.  He  does  all  this  work  of  the  trade  opportunities, 
for  instance,  the  most  of  that;  that  is,  the  man  coming  in  and  want- 
ing to  establish  connections  with  American  sellers.  The  consular 
officer  has  the  commercial  work  that  pertains  to  his  particular  con- 
sular district,  of  a  very  particular  and  detailed  nature.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  going  to  put  a  new  duty  on  a 
particular  amimoclity,  or  if  there  is  a  new  tariff  going  to  go  into  ef- 
fect that  aff(*cts  some  particular  commodity  of  American  export, 
sav  in  Franco,  that  is  a  thing  that  the  commercial  attache  would 
take  un.  l)ecause  that  is  a  matter  that  will  enter  into  the  diplomacy 
of  maKing  a  treaty  or  making  diplomatic  presentations  to  protect 
American  interests  you  see.  The  attache  will  concentrate  on  that 
one  thing  for  several  weeks,- perhaps,  and  travel  all  over  the  country. 
He  is  free  to  move  where  he  wants  to  and  does  not  have  to  be  m 
his  office  every  day  seeing  callers  or  legalizing  documents.  There  is 
a  division  there  that  is  logical,  but  very  difficult  to  explain,  and 
which  works  out  very  nicely  in  practice.  I  have  been  in  the  con- 
fflilar  end  of  it  and  I  can  appreciate  that  side. 

Sipcretary  Alexander.  Is  there  any  friction  or  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two? 
Mr.  MacElwee.  No,  sir:  except  where  some  individuals  would  not 

Jet  along  with  others.     That  occasionally  happens;  also  there  is  a 
ifferent  attitude  of  mind  by  the  two  toward  commerce. 
Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  a"^  different  attitude  of  mind  if  your  busi- 
ness wa>  entirely  separate,  but  since  there  is  a  part  of  your  business 
that  niav  be  the*  business  of  either  one,  there  is  going  to  be  more  or 
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less  of  friction  and  more  or  less  of  human  nature.  That  assertt 
itself  in  the  Consular  Service,  I  expect — it  does  every  place  else — ^and 
the  consular  agent,  from  the  fact  he  belon£^  to  a  higher  departmeni 
(the  Department  of  State  is  looked  upon  by  all  these  foreign  coun- 
tries as  being  more  respectful  and  aristocratic) ,  thinks  because  of 
that  thing  he  is  of  more  importance  than  the  other  man  and  he  is  in 
a  caste  below  him ;  whereas  the  commercial  man  feels  he  is  represent- 
ing the  trade  relations  with  the  other  country  by  reason  of  his  being 
the  agency  used  for  that  purpose,  and  there  can  not  help  but  be  mwe 
or  less  friction. 

Mr,  Kennedy.  I  was  in  a  certain  post  and  the  consular  inspector 
was  going  around — they  have  four  consul  generals  at  large — and  we 
got  very  well  acquainted,  and  I  asked  him  to  go  tiirough  my  office 
and  see  what  I  was  doing,  and  he  told  me  what  the  consulates  were 
doing.  He  said,  "  The  consul  general  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
devote  any  time  to  commerce  at  all,  because  he  has  so  much  work  to 
do  with  passpoits  and  he  has  to  take  care  of  German  prisoners,  and 
he  is  simply  swami>ed,"  and  this  consular  inspector  said,  "  He  will 
do  no  commercial  work,  and,  what  is  moi*e,  he  is  not  equipped,  he 
has  not  had  the  experience  to  do  the  commercial  work;  so  you  will 
have  to  do  it  all." 

And  he  said,  "What  is  more,  I  would  like  to  have  you  fdiow 
things  and  keep  me  informed."  After  that  I  was  talking  with  the 
consul  general,  and  he  said,  "My  strong  point  is  following  com- 
merce." I  said,  "Why,  are  you  not  very  busy?"  He  said,  "Yes, 
I  am ;  I  have  not  any  time  to  work  on  commerce,  but  they  expect  me 
to  in  Washington,  and  I  have  got  to  do  it."  And  he  was  simply 
worked  to  death  and  worried,  and  he  thought  they  were  putting 
emphasis  on  commerce  here  in  Washington  and  he  would  have  to  do 
commerce,  and  that  his  advancement  depended  on  his  doing  com- 
merce, whereas  the  inspector  confidentially  did  not  expect  him  to 
do  a  thing.  And  I  think  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  the  Consular 
Service  that  their  rating  to  a  considerable  extent  depended  on  the 
effort  they  put  in  on  commerce  and  they  take  it  very  seriously  and 
some  do  splendid  work ;  but  very  often  you  will  find  a  case  like  this 
consul  general  who  really  had  no  chance  at  all  to  do  trade  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  happen  to  know  a  consul  who  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness now  for  25  years,  and  it  is  from  him  I  gathered  that  there  is 
more  or  less  of  this  feeling,  found  in  his  case,  that  he  rather  resented 
the  commercial  fellows  coming  and  taking  away  the  work  from  him, 
because  he  was  thei^e  before  there  were  any  commercial  representa- 
tives from  your  department. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  has  been  quite  true. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  An  adjustment  is  necessary  sooner  or  later  as  to 
the  actual  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  It  seems  you  are  only  delving  into  this  business 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way :  In  every  big  com- 
mercial organization  there  is  a  sales  manager  and  a  credit  manager. 
If  the  sales  manager  had  his  way,  they  would  oversell  to  bad 
credits ;  if  the  credit  manager  had  his  way,  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing except  super  conservative  salesmanship  and  thev  would  not 
sell  anything  except  to  gilt-edged  accounts.    And  probably  in  oui 
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Government  trade  promotion  if  the  commercial  man  had  his  way 
they  might  get  into  diplomatic  difficulties  and  if  the  man  of  a  dip- 
lomatic mind  worked  only  now  and  then  on  commercial  matters 
they  would  not  sell  the  goods.  And  in  the  Government  as  in  a 
business  house,  you  can  not  energetically  sell  goods  with  a  noncom- 
mercial or  anticommercial  mind,  and  I  feel  that  is  the  reason  why 
both  sen-ices  have  their  distinctive  function  in  cooperation. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  feel  so  strongly  there  is  no  line  of  conflict 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Con- 
sular Service  and  they  deserve  it;  they  have  been  doing  good  work 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  get  what  they  really  need. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  We  are  cooperating  closely  with  the  military  at- 
taches too,  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  military  attach^  have  anything  to  do  except 
with  military  mattei*s? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  The  same  road  that  will  take  goods  into  a  country 
will  take  an  army  into  the  country  and  there  is  no  use  having  two 
men  go  out  and  survey  the  same  road.  And  that  Is  what  we  are 
trving  to  avoid. 

"ilr.  Wood.  Have  vou  told  us  all  about  what  you  ai-e  going  to  do 
with  this  $50,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  given  the  reporter  a  little  table  we  have. 

TO  further  promote  and  develop  commerce  with  the  far  east. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  "  To  further  promote  and  develop  the 
commei-ce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Far  East." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  list  of  men  we  have 
there,  the  men  we  would  like  to  have  there,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

(The  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  are  as  follows:) 

Frrient  trade  coifimissioncr  service — Appropriation   ''Promoting   commerce  in 

the  Far  East"  year  ending  June  SO,  1920. 

trade  commissioners— resident. 


Tountry  to  which  assigned  and 
post. 


Jiptn: 

Chioa: 
Pflfin^. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Position. 


Trade  commissioner 

Clerk  to  trade  commissioner. 


Trada  commissioner. 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 


Name. 


Batchelder,  C.  C. 
Meeklns,  L.  W... 
Dormady,  F.  P., 

Smith.  R.  R 

Lon?,V.C 


TRADE  commissioners— COMMODITY  INVESTIGATORS. 


Territory. 


FwEast 

Do 

Evt  India  and 
Stnits  Settle- 
ments. 

FvEast 

^ipftn 

Fir  East 


Position. 


Investigation. 


Name. 


Trade  commissioner. . , 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mineral  resources 

Advertising  methods. . 
General    commercial 
economic  conditions. 


and 


Clements,  J.  M. 
Sanger,  J.  W... 
Fowler,  J.  A  — 


Industrial  machinery Rastall,  W.  M. 

Industrial  development I  Rutter,  F.  R. . 

Ports    and    transporUtlon    Whitham,  P.  B. 
fadUties. 


Salary. 


S4,600 
2,000 

5,475 
4,000 
2,2f.O 
2,000 
2,000 


Salary. 


$5,475 
4,015 
3,650 


5,475 
4,000 
5,475 
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PBOPOSED  FIELD  INVESTIGATION. 

An  Increase  of  $50,000  is  asked  for  this  purpose  over  the  amount  ($100,000) 
allowed  for  the  current  year.  It  is  desired  to  continue  the  resident  trade  com- 
missioners now  located  or  en  route  to  Tokyo,  Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Singapore. 
The  need  for  reliable  information  covering  trade  with  the  Far  East  in  general 
make  necessary  the  continuation  of  the  above  resident  trade  commissioners, 
and  leads  us  to  believe  that  additional  posts  should  be  located  at  Soeraboya, 
Bombay,  Hongkong,  Manila,  and  Hankow.  The  commissioners  already  covering 
this  part  of  the  country  are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  American  busi- 
ness public,  and  a  study  of  trade  conditions,  resources,  finances,  etc.,  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  extension  of  American  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  trade  commissioners  it  is  proposed  to  assign 
traveling  commissioners  to  investigate  industrial  machinery,  mineral  deposits, 
advertising,  and  possible  investigations  into  the  markets  for  textiles,  hardware, 
agricultural  implements,  electrical  goods,  dyestuffs,  boots  and  shoes,  and  other 
manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  you  are  asking  to 
have  "  Far  East "  inserted  instead  of  "  Orient " ;  "that  it  used  to  be 
"  Far  East "  and  then  you  inserted  "  Orient,"  and  now  you  are  ask- 
ing to  strike  out  "  Orient "  and  put  in  "  Far  East." 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  I  can  not  tell  why  that  change  from  "Far  East" 
was  made.  It  was  done  under  Mr.  Cutler  the  first  year  he  was  with 
us.    The  word  "  Orient "  does  not  cover  the  field  we  want  to  cover. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  It  does  not  include  India. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  Orient "  does  not  ? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  No,  sir;  and  we  want  to  have  India  and  the  Etat 
Indies,  etc  We  want  to  make  it  a  little  broader.  There  is  a  part 
of  the  world  there  that  is  not  covered  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  striking  out  that  same  language  with  reference 
to  "  the  employment  of  experts  and  special  agents."  That  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  exists  in  the  item  above? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

EXCHANGE  ON   SALARY  AND  PER  DIEM  CHECKS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  to  make  that  change  with  reference  to 
"  salary  and  per  diem  checks."    Is  that  on  account  of  the  exchange? 
Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Mr.  MacElwee.  And  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  silver  also. 

ADDrnONAIi  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  the  example 
you  gave  in  China  also.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  unaer 
this  item  in  your  local  office  here? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  Far  East! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICennedy.  We  have  in  the  Far  East  division  in  Washington, 
at  the  present  time,  2  statutory  clerks  and  8  in  the  Far  East;  we 
have  10  all  together,  and  in  addition  we  maintain  a  Russian  division 
out  of  this  fund  consisting  of  5  employees,  with  salaries  a^regating 
$8,900. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  proposing  to  increase  these  forces? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Slightly,  by  about  $10,000,  if  we  get  this  fund. 

Mr.  Wood.  By  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  many  positions  will  that  be? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  outlined  in  the  table  I  have  here,  which 
flhows  the  present  force,  paid  out  of  this  fund  and  the  proposed 
force  for  1921 : 

FAR  EAST  DrsriSION. 
IMalntaiiied  out  of  lumpsum  approprlstion.) 


Preeent. 

Propoeed,  1021. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Salary. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Salary. 

llM«<4ll«M>?i  ,     . 

1 
1 

t2,fi00 
2,000 

1 
1 
1 
5 

4 

12,750 

ll^Ulll  LlllLf 

2,250 

chrtB. : : 

1,000 

Do 

2 

8 

1 

»2 

1,400 

1,300 

1,000 

900 

1,400 

Do 

1,200 

Do 

Do 

Total 

10 

13,700 

12 

18,400 

RUSSIAN  DIVISION. 
fNow  maintained  out  of  lump-sum  appropriation  for  Far  East.] 


Qkf  of  division.. 
telMa&tdiief... 
Ort,  editorial.. 


Do 

Tbtal. 


t2,50O 
2,000 
1,800 


1,400 
1,200 


8,900 


1 
1 


1 
1 
2 


6 


t2,7SD 
2,25Q 


1,800 
1,400 
1,200 


10,000 


^  Paid  from  statutory  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  raising  the  salaries  of  those  that  are  here 
in  the  same  proportion  you  did  the  others? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  does  not  provide  for  any  increase  in  salaries ; 
that  is,  in  AVashington. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  other  $40,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  to  extend  the  work  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  statement  of  that  I  have  given  over  for  the  record,  which  de- 
tails what  it  is. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  There  is  a  trade  commission  in  Java,  for  in- 
stance. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  we  any  trade  commissioners  over  in  the  Far 
Ea.^  now  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  we  haVe  one  at  Singapore. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  you  just  commenced  that  business  in  1919 
ind  gf>t  vour  first  appropriation  then  of  $50,000.  In  1920  it  was 
doubled  and  made  $100,000.  Now  it  is  $50,000  more.  You  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  $50,000  a  year.  How  long  do  you  expect  that 
fitio  to  continue? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  rather  feel  that  the  coming  year  is  a  critical 
me  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  tne  world,  and  we 
lave  sort  of  to  go  over  a  peak  this  next  year;  we  have  to  make  a 
[>ecial  effort  to  have  the  best  possible  information  about  foreign 
rade  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  men  you  send  to  the  Far  East — ^they  are  to 
udy  the  local  conditions  there,  I  suppose,  with  reference  to  manu- 
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f actiire  and  the  cost  of  it,  etc.  ?    Are  you  going  to  make  any  en- 
deavor to  introduce  our  goods  in  the  Far  East;  do  you  do  that,  too! 

Mr.  I05XNEDY.  Yes,  indeed;  Mr.  Arnold,  our  commercial  attache, 
was  instrumental  in  selling  cotton  mill  equipment  to  China.  He 
virtually  forced  it  on  the  American  firm. 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  we  got  into  this  war,  I  understood  some  of  our 
people  were  building  manufacturing  concerns  over  there  and  tak- 
ing American  capital  over  there  and  investing  it  in  order  to  employ 
cheap  labor.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  doing  the  country  any  great 
service  in  helping  those  chaps;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  the  country. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  equally  true  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  that  has  been  going  wi 
over  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  know  very  definitely.  I  do  not  know 
of  American  firms  that  have  done  that  on  any  large  scale.  Of 
course,  certain  American  firms  have  undoubtedly  been  interested 
from  the  standpoint  of  investment  in  selling  their  machinery  for 
various  undertakings  over  there  and  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  getting  these  factories  going.  Take  the  story  of  Mr.  Eed- 
field,  who  was  connected  with  a  blower  company  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce:  When  he  was  in  Japan  he  went  out  and 
inspected  his  own  machinery  in  operation  and  they  had  not  dared 
to  turn  it  on  full  blast.  He  told  them  he  was  going  to  turn  it  od 
full  blast  and  they  said  it  was  impossible  and  they  all  got  out  of 
the  place  and  left  him  there  to  risk  his  life  and  he  turned  it  (m  at 
full  speed  and,  of  course,  it  went  much  more  smoothly  and  fai 
better.  That  is  an  example  he  used  to  show  how  important  it  is 
for  somebody  to  go  over  there  and  look  at  that  machinery  and  see 
that  it  is  working  properly. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  report  current  throughout  the  countrj 
which  is  pretty  generally  believed  (I  have  heard  it  repeated  timt 
and  time  again  prior  to  the  war;  I  have  not  heard  it  since )^  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  being  invested  m  thi 
erection  and  equipment  of  manufacturing  industries  abroad  on  ac 
count  of  the  cheap  labor  and  on  account  of  the  tariff,  so  they  couk 
manufacture  their  wares  with  the  cheap  labor  and  introduce  then 
into  the  United  States  practicallv  free.  Now,  if  that  is  going  on  ti 
any  considerable  extent,  I  should  think  that  would  be  one  of  th< 
things  your  department  ought  to  find  out — ^to  what  extent  it  i 
going  on. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  probably  if  we  were  asked  to  report  t^ 
you  on  that  subject  we  would  find  we  had  quite  ample  infomiatioi 
on  it.  We  are  just  about  to  send  a  trade  commissioner  to  Japan  wh< 
is  going  to  make  a  very  careful  study  of  their  industries. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  would  be  doing  the  country  a  splendH 
service  and  do  the  commerce  a  splendid  service  to  know  just  hov 
much  of  that  thing  is  going  on,  or  whether  it  is  just  pure  fabrica- 
tion and  there  is  none  of  it  going  on. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Dr.  Frank  Kutter  is  going  out  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary to  Japan  for  that  specific  i)urpose. 

Secretary  Alexander.  That  is  one  of  his  instructions. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  will  bear  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  MacElwee.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  question  of  investing 
.merican  capital  abroad;  we  can  not  always  send  the  goods  and 
uinufacturing  abroad  is  another  means  of  bringing  profits  to  Amer- 
a.  The  practice  is  looked  upon  rather  favorably  from  an  economic 
andpoint,  so  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  evade  the  law  and  pro- 
uce  articles  to  be  sold  at  home  in  competition  with  American  labor. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  if  it  is  confined  to  that  kind  of  business, 
lere  would  not  be  any  objection  to  that;  but  if  they  go  over  there 
or  the  mere  purpose  of  evading  our  law  and  taking  advantage  of 
:.  they  are  tailing  that  nmch  capital  out  of  this  country  that  ought 
)  be  employed  here  and  giving  that  much  employment  over  there 
bat  ought  to  be  given  to  some  one  here. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  That  is  one  thing  we  have  to  watch,  so  Congress 
an  stop  it  with  a  tariff  on  the  articles. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  may  be  the  Tariff  Commission  is  investigating  that 
bing.  They  ought  to  be  doing  that;  somebody  ought  to  be  doing 
hat. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  sent  somebody  to  the  Far  East 

Mr.  Wason.  The  Tariff  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Dr.  Rutter  i&  a  tariff  expert  also,  and  he  is  work- 
Dff  in  close  haniiony  with  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  of  1920,  of  $100,000, 
lave  you  expended  to  date  on  this  far  eastern  proposition? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  mean  are  we  spending  at  the  rate  of 
1100,000? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  arej  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  Yes.  sir;  everj-  cent  we  have  is  allotted  so  far  to 
n  vest  igat  ions. 

Commercial  Attaches, 
additional  offices increase  in  salaries  and  personnel. 

Mr.  W(X>D.  Now,  here  are  these  commercial-  attaches. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  1  will  give  you  a  list  here  of  their  names  and 
alaries. 

Mr.  W<X)D.  Does  that  also  give  a  list  of  tlie  increases  you  are 
ontemplating? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  An  increase  of  $135,000  is  requested  for  our 
oninieroial  attache  service  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 
his  <um  is  estimated  as  necessary  for  strengthening  the  present 
Bices  and  opening  up  new  offices  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Cuba, 
arl  Central  America.  The  total  sum  requested,  $300,000,  it  is  pro- 
o.-^mI  to  use  according  to  a  schedule  attached,  w^hich  I  will  file  with 
lis  statement.  This  calls  for  the  use  of  $214,870  for  the  offices 
)w  in  existence,  $48,630  for  new  offices  to  be  opened,  and  provides 
»r  ?v30,000  to  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  in  Washington, 
lie  sahiries  at  the  different  posts  and  everything  of  that  kind  are 
1  >|>ecified  in  this. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  You  are  going  to  use  $35,000  of  it  here? 
Mr.  Kenn-edy.  $11,000;  that  is,  this  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 
Mr.   Wood.  And  the  remainder  of  the  increase — $124,000 — what 
e  vou  going  to  do  with  that? 
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Mr.  Kknneiiv.  It  i*  for  >trpngthening  existing  offices  and  open- 
ing four  additional  offir-e?-. 

Mr.  WViTiD.  What  do  yon  mean  by  strengthening  existing  offices;- 
adfling  an  innrea.se  in  their  personnel  or  increasing  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Kennei>v.  Both.  It  is  specified  here.  For  instance,  taking* 
('ojHrnhapen,  these  are  suggested — all  these  salaries  would  have  to 
\h'  Nuhmitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval,  but  this  is  the  suggested 
wav  in  which  we  will  use  the  nionev:  The  commercial  attache  at 
(yOfx»nhagen  is  at  present  receiving  §0,500.  This  provides  for  $7,000;: 
fhft  ciimrnercial  attache  at  Ix)nflon.  according  to  this  list,  is  put 
down  at  $10/XK^).    These  are  purely  tentative. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  he  receiving  now? 

Mr.  Kkxnedv.  $7,500. 

Mr.  WfK)[).  Then  the  greater  jxjrtion  of  this  $100,000  is  for  in- 
rrenses  in  salaries.    How  many  new  places  would  you  create? 

Mr.  Kknnkdy.  There  is  provision  nere  for  four. 

Mr.  W(K)r).  And  where  are  thev  to  be  located? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Ijocated  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Central Amer-   *" 


Mr.  Wahon.  WliJit  is  the  need  of  this  officer  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kknnkdy.  Of  coui^se  Cuba  is  one  of  our  l)est  markets, 
nithough  their  trade  is  <lone  on  very  close  lines,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  go  to  (^il)a  and  do  business  with  Cuba,  yet  the  trade  is  » 
important  we  feel  we  ought  to  follow  it  cai-efully.  One  of  thfr 
greatest  functions  of  our  service  is  to  find  out  where  difficulties 
might  arise.  If  we  ai-e  ever  going  to  have  trade  disputes  with  i 
neiglibor  like  Cuba  it  would  be  very  disastrous. 

(The  pajHM's  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  relative  to  commerciiT 
attaches  are  as  follows:) 

l*rvHnif  roinnivrrUit  attavh^  scrrii'C — Appropriation  *'Comtncreial  attach^i. 
Depart  men  f  (ff  Comnurcr"  jfcar  ending  Jun<*  SO,  J  920. 


('oun«rv  to  w»»ioh  I  p„,«  n^.ii{««  v- ' 


PoM.  Position.  Name. 


StlMT- 


tlivnt  Hidnin l.omlon CommerrialnttacW HiitchinsoQ.  T  IdcoId..  tJ,^^ 

Do Clork  tocommorrialattacW.  Va<3mt I,JJJ 

KriMiiv .                       Prtri-? Commcn-ial  a*tacW ?now.  Chaiin'vy  D. .  ''ij. 

Do CIiTk  to oommorrial  attach^.  Ujin*.  T-rich  W' liJJ 

Jai^n                          Tokvo rommorcial  aMacW ;\W»o*!.  Tames  F '  •■J 

Do ri*»rk  to oomniorrial  attach^.  Vacan! ItJ 

IS>n»n;>rk  ...          .   ro|vnhacon CommorrinI  at  tacW \nt1erson.  N.  1 •^2 

Do CU^k  locommerrial  attat'hf .  Vacant l-j5 

^\n\7\\                          Kioilo  3anrin>..  . .  Commorrial  a'taoh^i Phillipni,  J.  E '-S 

Do    riork  t o commorrn.ll  at'acW.  Vacant J'-S 

Sjv^in   .                       Nfa^IrM I'omm^^nialai'acM Toncfs.  C.  I '-S 

Do riork  t o commomil  a!!ach^  Cron.  '  .  1 yJJJ 

NoMii«rlan«1»'                 Thi*  Uairno. .     ..  ronimorrirtl  a»?arh# Kriward*;.  P.  1 ^jj 

Do CJ'*rk  » o  oommon-ial  ar t acV- .  Vacant I'm 

Mi«\iii»                         Mo\i*>->ri!v  .       .  Commonrifll  a*\vW F<vlcv.  E.  F \0 

Do  .......  ri.^rk  TO oommen  in\  ariaolrf .  VcTn^ \Tr.  F  F Vjf§ 

Ku-ia                         lV""ojmd.   .     .   .  v'ommcn  i.il  ;^' •  fl*  h(^ n:in'inr''iin.  AV  C *0 

Do t'l-.rk 'i-.  c->mm-.-r!.^.!  ;i":uhc  Fi'rnatrir-k.  J.  R f^0 

I'hm \                           PrV inc  .    .  Commcrriiii  'ivni-hi^ Amoi".  J.  II I SA 

Do   .  01 -.^rk  ?ocomm:'mal  aT'acW  '  i-n  r.  F '•0 

VioMVMu                    J»;jinivs  .vm^< rommcTvis!  a'SacW Klein.  Julnj?- ijjW 

D-\  .  ri- -k  :oi-oT:iTnf'rrial  sTtachr  Vac'.n" ^'M 

T?:%lv                             Ixorv           .     ..  roTir.i-.^TTiilaTtarho Dcnni*.  A   P I^JB 

Do  «'},  rv  :.-»co:r.'ninril  s".vV  V  a*r.n- 
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icreese  of  |18S»000  to  requested  for  our  commercial  attach^  service  dnr- 
year  endtns  June  90,  1921.    This  sum  Is  estimated  as  necessary  for 
lenlng  the  present  ofllces,  and  opening  up  new  offices  In  Belgium, 
land,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

total  sum  requested,  1800,000,  It  to  proposed  to  use  according  to  the 
e  attached  herewltti. 

e  preaedl  time  there  to  a  dtetlnct  need  fbr  reenfordng  the  personnel  in 

ts  already  establirilied  and  the  paying  of  Increased  salaries  over  our 

salary  range  in  order  to  make  the  service  more  attractive  and  to  enable 

1  abroad  to  live  in  keeping  with  the  Importance  of  their  work  and  the 

of  their  position.     The  estimates  as  submitted  provide  more  ade- 

for  personal  services,  indudlng  Interpreters  and  translators  at  such 

s  Peking,  Tolgro,  Petrograd,  as  well  as  authorizing  the  payment  of 

service  and  the  employment  of  messengers.    Great  difficultsr  has  been 

iced  In  the  past,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  one  clerk  to  each  com- 

attach^  and  the  inability  to  employ  messenger  and  Janitor  service. 

Ueved  that  if  thto  service  Is  to  fulfill  its  mission  that  a  more  adequate 

el  :must  be  supplied  to  the  commercial  attach^. 

P&9t9  establUhed  or  to  be  etta^liBhed  during  pr€9eiU  fUoal  yeor.  ^, 


$18,280 


fc^ 


f^l  attach^ 

r 


;er. 


7,000 
2,900 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
480 
— i 


gue 11,280 


ftol  attach^ 


service, 
rer 


rdal  attach^ 

ry 


5,500 
2,250 
1.200 
750 
750 
300 
480 


18,080 


10,000 
2,500 

1, 800 

1, 000 

1, 000 

anwms 1,000 

*  8ervk*e 800 

'ger 480 


Madrid $14. 880^ 


C(Hnmercial  attach^.. 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Bent 

Travel 

Mtocellaneous 

Janitor  service 


Messenger 


Paris 18,280 


Comiiiercial  attach^ 10,000 

Secretary  2,500 

Clerk 1,800 

Rent 1,000 

Travel  ■..  1,000 

Miscellaneous   1,200 

.Janitor  service 300 

Messenger    480 


Rome 15,280 


Oimmiercial  attach^ 7,000 

Secretary   2,500 

Clerk 1,800 

Rent 1,000 

Travel 1,200 

Miscellaneous   1,000 

Janitor  service 300 

Messenger 480 


SOUTH    AMERICA. 


«  Aires 17,  200 


^r^-ial  attach^ 8, 000 

2, 500 

1, 800 

; 1, 200 

1, 500 

'•tteoto 1, 300 

'f 300 

"«^ 600 


Mexico  City 11. 530 


Commercial  attach^ 6,000 

Clerk 2,000 

Travel 750 

Rent 1,200 

Miscellaneous   800 

Janitor  300 

Messenger    480 
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Rio  de  Janeiro $16,900 


ronimercial  attach^^ 8.000 

Clerk  2.50:) 

Clerk 1.800 

Rent 1,200 

Travel 1,503 

Miscellaneous   1,000 

Messenprer    600 

Janitor   300 


Santiago,  Chile $10,6 


Commercial  attach^ 5.5 

Clerk 2,( 

Rent 1,( 

Travel 1 

Miscellaneous  1 

Janitor ; l 

Messenger J 


FAR    EAST. 


Peking  - 20,040     Berlin 


Commercial  attach^. 8,500 

Secretar>'  - 2, 500 

Clerk- 2.000 

Rent  - 2,000 

Interpreter  ami  translator 1,200 

Travel  - 1, 200 

Ml.scellnneous  - 1,500 

Janitor  - 300 

Messenger  boys 480 

Do  - 360 


Tokyo  - 14, 400 


Conmiercial   attach(i  6,500 

Clerk- 2,250 

Interpreter  and  translator 1,  500 

Rent 1,000 

Travel  - 1.250 

Miscellaneous  - 1. 000 

Janitor  - 300 

Messengers    (2) 600 


15,! 


Commercial  attach^ 7,< 

Clerk 2. ! 

Clerk 1. 1 

Rent L 

Travel l," 

Miscellaneous 1. 

Janitor 

Messenger 


Petrograd 17. 


Commercial  attach^ 7. 

Secretary ;  2, 

Clerk 1, 

Rent _>_ L 

Interpreter .' 1, 

Travel 1. 

Miscellaneous 1. 

Janitor 

Messenger 


NEW   POSTS. 


Belgium 13, 280 


Commercial  attach^ 6.000 

Clerk 2. 500 

Rent 1,000 

Travel 1, 000 

Miscellaneous 1,000 

Furniture  and  equipment 1,000 

Janitor  service 300 

Mes.senger  boy 480 

Switzerland 12,280 


ronimercial  attach^ 5,  500 

Clerk 2, 250 

Rent 1 750 

Travel 1, 000 

Miscellaneous 1;  000 

F'urniture  and  equipment 1, 000 

Janitor  service 300 


Central  America 12, 


Commercial  attach^ 5, 

Clerk 1. 

Rent , 

Travel 1, 

Miscellaneous 1, 

Furniture  and  equipment 1, 

Janitor  service 

Messenger  boy 


Cuba 10. 


Commercial  attach^ 

Clerk 

Rent - 

Travel 

Miscellaneous 

Furniture  and  equipment. 

Janitor  service 

Messenger  boy 


5, 


Messenger  boy 480 

Mr.  Wasox.  Generally  on  what  we  have  been  talking  about,  y< 
investigators,  trade  commissioners,  attaches,  and  so  forth.     Do 
the  various  industries  rely  ypon  their  own  investigations  rather  tl 
upon  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  do  for  certain  things. 
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Mr.  Wason.  For  anything  that  is  important? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  do  not  mind  my  going  into  my  own  experi- 
ence, since  that  is  more  concrete;  I  was  up  in  New  York  last  week 
and  I  was  asked  by  officials  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  to  go 
over  their  Australian  situation  with  them.  I  had  been  stationed 
onl  there  in  our  service.  A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  penalizing  them  for  previous  profits.  They  claim 
they  have  made  something  like  25  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  New 
Soath  Wales  Government  has  fixed  a  price  below  what  they  can 
sell  at  the  present  time  in  New  South  Wales.  The  problem  they 
ire  up  against  is  whether  they  can  suffer  a  loss  of  $100,000  or  more 
1  month  and  possibly  lose  $1,500,000  in  trying  to  hold  their  market. 

Of  course  they  have  been  relying  on  their  own  representatives^ 
tat  all  the  factors,  political,  legal,  and  commercial  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  a  question  of  this  kind.  Can  this  company 
ifford  to  lose  $1,500,000  or  should  they  pull  out  and  possibly  leave 
tiieir  trade  to  flow  to  the  British  Imperial  Oil  Co.  or  possibly  make 
die  Australian  people  feel  that  a  great  American  company  was 
Hiking  the  consumers  suffer  for  some  selfish  purpose.    They  are 

3  against  a  question  of  policy  where  they  require  the  very  best 
fice  they  can  get  from  people  who  have  had,  let  us  say,  a  broader 
oqierience.  And  constantly  the  biggest  companies  in  America  are 
potting  up  just  that  kind  of  questions  to  our  representatives.  When 
I  was  in  Australia  I  asked  the  International  Harvester  Co.  what  we 
could  do  to  help  them.  They  said,  "We  have  $4,000,000  invested 
in  this  country ;  we  have  a  big  organization ;  you  can't  help  us  do 
oar  business,  out  we  are  in  a  position  where  our  success  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  what  tariff  is  put  in  there  and  the 
state  of  feeling  toward  American  trade — we  stand  to  make  heavy 
losses  if  those  things  are  neglected — and  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
IS  the  American  representative  here  to  help  along  those  lines." 
Xow  tliat  very  big  American  company  at  the  present  time  is  faced 
with  certain  problems  in  a  foreign  field  that  are  not  simply  com- 
mercial :  they  are  problems,  let  us  say,  of  trade  diplomacy.  I 
referred  to  the  steel  corporation's  interest  in  the  French  acquisition 
of  power  over  the  steel  and  iron  industry.  Their  official  was  very 
anxious  to  confer  with  Mr.  Cutler,  who  was  sent  abroad  by  Mr.  Red- 
field  to  get  an  impression  of  those  things — ^things  that  meant  a 
great  deal  to  them,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  our 
representatives.  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  men  in  a  dozen 
or  more  of  these  big  companies,  and  I  think  if  you  inquired  of 
any  of  them  you  would  find  they  are  groping  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  want  the  best  advice  they  can  get. 

Mr.  W<x>n.  Have  you  ever  studied  this  proposition  of  the  advan- 
tage that  might  lx»  derived  by  American  merchantf>  and  manufac- 
turers in  coml)ination  for  the  sale  of  their  different  products — ^the 
sime  system  that  Germany  had  in  South  America?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  you  would  not  be  permitted  under  our  law  as  it  exists  now, 
I'Ut  there  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  and  legitimately, 
i^  there  not  ?     What  is  that  German  system  that  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Germans  liad  a  system  which  was  a  sort  of 
'«  double-barrel  system.  Take  their  metal  stuffs:  Thev  had  three 
'^unpanies  that  did  business,  let  us  say,  in  Australia.    They  were 
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apparently  competing.  They  sold  metals  and  bought  ores.  Ger- 
many had  conti*ol  of  the  zinc  business  through  their  supply  of  the 
procfuctst  of  Australia,  and  zinc  concentrates  and  lead  concentrates. 
Those  three  companies  were  apparently  competing  one  against  the 
other  for  these  Australian  ores,  and  the  Australians  thought  they 
were,  and  they  were  apparently  selling  machineiy  in  competition 
one  with  the  other.  But  when  the  war  came  on  they  found  out,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  those  three  companies  were  simply  three  prongs 
of  a  parent  company  in  Germany,  and  there  was  no  competition  for 
Australian  raw  materials  and  no  competition  in  selling  this  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  but  in  addition  to  that,  asi  I  understand  it,  they 
had  this  practice:  They  had  a  selling  agent,  who  would  represent 
different  lines,  or  perhaps  possibly  the  same  lines,  and  they  would 
parcel  out  the  amount  of  the  sales  on  this  side  that  would  be  made 
by  this  common  medium,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  concerns 
tliat  were  mai^ufacturing  that  article.  While  it  was  destructive  of 
competition  so  far  as  the  sales  down  there  were  concerned,  it  was 
saving  the  concerns  the  separate  individual  overhead  expenses,  and 
by  that  combination  they  could  afford  to  sell  to  those  countries; 
whereas  if  they  were  all  making  an  equal  effort  to  make  those  sales 
they  could  not  do  it  because  of  the  extraordinary  expense.  That  waa 
the  system  practiced  by  those  people,  and,  as  I  understand,  was  one 
of  the  great  means  by  which  they  had  built  up  their  successful 
South  American  trade. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  and  of  course  they  have  now  exposed  their 
hand,  and  other  countries  have  taken  steps  to  get  this  business  away 
from  them.  Great  Britain  has  taken  certain  steps;  we  have  taken 
certain  steps,  and  as  to  whether  the  Germans  can  ever  get  in  be- 
tween us  again  or  not  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  Great  Britain  engaged  in  doing  that  same  kind 
of  business? 

Mr.  Ejsnnedy.  Take  the  metals  which  we  are  referring  to:  The 
zinc  concentrates  could  be  smeltered  more  cheaply  in  tne  United 
States  than  in  any  other  place.  We  had  the  sKill:  England  did 
not,  Australia  did-  not,  but  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Australia,  believes  in 
imperialism  and  he  got  the  producers  to  come  into  a  pool  and  made 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  over  a  period  of  years,  and  they 
propose  to  smelt  these  concentrates  in  England  and  in  AustraUa< 
and  they  are  going  to  permit  Belgium  to  have  a  ceitain  supply. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  subsidize  all  inaus- 
tries  to  a  ceHain  extent.  Naturalljr  commercial  conditions  would 
have  brought  that  business  to  America,  but  they  headed  it  off  and 
they  are  going  to  have  their  difficulties  because  it  is  not  so  logical 
Then  they  formed  a  British  Metals  Corporation  to  endeavor  to  keep 
control  of  the  nonferi'ous  metals  in  the  hands  of  a  big  British  com 
pany,  whereas  it  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Mertons,  a  Londoi 
branch  of  this  German  metal  company.  Recently  the  United  Metali 
Selling  Co.,  of  this  country,  established  an  office  in  London.  Ameri 
can  copper  companies  and  lead  companies  have  got  together  undei 
the  Webb  bill  and  established  this  selling  company,  and  they  hav< 

fone  over  there  and  established  an  office  in  London.     Now,  th< 
British  Metals  Corporation  went  to  our  commercial  attach^  anc 
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said  they  considered  that  more  or  less  an  unfriendly  act  and  they 
hoped  the  American  metals  company  would  appoint  the  British  cor- 
poration as  their  agent.  I  talked  at  New  Yoilc  with  the  American 
oompany,  and  they  said  "  We  do  not  want  to  do  that ;  we  want  our 
own  company."  And  so  you  have  two  powerful  metal  companies, 
one  British  and  the  other  American,  and  they  are  trying  to  make 
out  whether  or  not  there  is  room  for  both  of  them  in  London.  As 
for  the  Grermans — ^there  is  not  much  left  for  them. 

Mr.  MacEli^'ee.  May  I  interject  there  just  another  example  of 
how  a  commercial  attache  helps  even  the  agents  of  the  biggest  com- 
panies? Of  course  the  little  people  we  held  enormously;  they  could 
not  get  along  without  us  at  all.  But  take  a  big  company;  suppose 
the  General  Electric  Co.  was  trying  to  fi:et  a  contract  for  electric 
loa)niotives  on  a  railway  some  place.  The  commercial  attache  is 
about  the  only  person,  through  the  ambassador,  who  can  get  in  direct 
touch  with  tne  ministers  who  are  interested  in  finance  and  trans- 
poration  in  the  cabinet  of  that  country  and  get  a  direct  hearing 
on  that  matter.  You  see  how  eifective  that  is.  The  American  rep-^ 
tesentative  has  the  entree  to  the  highest  government  circles  there,  tne 
conunercial  attache  and  the  ambassador. 

Mr.  Wason.  Before  the  war,  was  there  not  billions  of  American 
made  goods  sold  in  foreign  countries  that  our  representaties  and 
diplomatic  corps  and  attfuches  did  not  know  anything  about  until 
they  landed  at  the  foreign  port? 

fir.  MacElwee.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  have  been  grave  mistakes 
mad  because  they  were  not  properly  guided,  too- 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  probably  true,  but  I  am  simply  talking  about 
flie  course  in  which  trade  flows. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  A  certain  amount  of  trade  will  go,  unaided, 
in  the  natural  flow;  but  we  have  to  canalize,  divert,  and  stimulate 
in  present  intense  international  competition.  It  is  to  get  that  addi- 
tional trad  they  are  all  fighting  over  that  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  true,  but  right  on  that  point:  Now,  when  our 
production  is  low,  compared  with  our  needs,  it  is  very  wise  for  us 
to  encourage  the  export  of  sugar  or  wheat  to  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Those  belong  to  the  great  class  that  flows  so  fast 
We  have  to  stop  it  sometimes. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  did  not  put  the  last  board  on  the  dam  quite  quick 
enough  with  sugar,  did  we  ? 

Mr.  MacElwt:e.  No.  It  is  the  sale  of  competitive  manufactured 
goods  that  is  also  worrying  us. 

AUTHORmr  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES  FOR  OFFICE  QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  adding  some  new  language  here: 

Frovidedy  That  commercial  attaches  are  authorized  hereafter,  with  the'ap- 
proTal  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  enter  into  leases  for  oflBce  quarters 
tor  periods  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  that  ? 

Mr.  B[ennedy.  In  Paris,  for  example,  the  American  establishment 
there  is  being  assembled  together  in  a  building  that  will  include  the 
emba^y,  the  reparation  officials,  military,  naval,  and  commercial 
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attach^,  and  they  have  asked  us  as  to  whether  we  can  pay  a  certaii 
rent  for  the  floor  space  we  occupy.  And  we  wish  to  be  in  a  positio: 
where  we  can  take  advanta^  of  opportunities  like  that.  Our  offic 
ought  to  be  located  there  with  the  rest  of  them  and  we  ought  to  b 
able  to  pay  our  share  of  the  rent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  do  you  get  your  office  accommodations  now? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  in  the  embassy  in  Paris  and  we  do  not  pa 
them  any  rent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  proposition  is  to  go  out  of  the  embassy  and  hai 
independent  quarters? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No.  This  occasion  comes  up  due  to  the  fact  thi 
the  ambassador,  Mr.  Wallace,  wants  to  move  from  the  present  en 
bassy  and  to  consolidate  with  his  embassy  all  that  remains  of  tl 
peace  mission  and  American  representatives  in  Paris.  He  will  tal 
a  bigger  building  and  he  feels  we  ought  to  pay  some  rent.  Now, : 
Lfondon,  during  the  war,  when  the  embassy  was  generously  provide 
with  a  contingent  fimd,  they  had  enough  room  so  that  they  took 
the  representatives  from  the  various  Government  departments  ai 
said,  "  We  have  plenty  of  room  and  it  is  all  right."  But  now  tl 
war  is  over,  they  say  to  us,  "  We  think  vou  ought  to  pay  rent  f 
your  offices,"  and  the  only  sound  basis  is  for  us  to  pay  rent  wherev 
we  have  an  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  same  condition  obtain  at  the  other  plac 
outside  of  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  some  places  the  embassy  has  been  good  enou{ 
to  let  us  go  without  rent.  I  think  that  is  still  true  of  The  Hagi 
But  I  think  wherever  we  are  we  ought  to  pay  our  rent  and  not  d 
pend  on  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  propose  to  pay  ai 
the  places,  because  we  may  want  to  curtail  the  otate  Department 
that  extent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  they  are  asking  in  every  one  of  these  places  I 
rent,  and  if  you  can  furnish' us  with  a  list  then  we  can  draw  o 
own  deductions  from  it,  where  you  have  these  places  that  this  sitt 
tion  might  occur. 

Mr.  Kennedf.  There  are  not  many  places.  In  London  we  ha 
been  asked  to  pay,  I  think,  $1,500  a  year  rent  for  our  offices. 

Mr.  Wason.  Won't  you  put  in  a  list  right  at  this  point  in  yo 
testimony  so  we  can  have  it,  because  as  it  stands  if  we  make  tl 
appropriation  for  you  we  are  making  a  double  appropriation? 
do  not  mean  the  amount,  but  we  will  oe  providing  lor  the  rental 
floor  space,  we  will  say,  13  by  20,  for  your  men  in  the  Department 
State. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  have  you  those  facts  with  you? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Krnnfdy.  We  can  sudpIv  that. 
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temnriAl  attach^  offices: 

I^mdon,  England 

Tokyo.  Japan 

Copenha^n,  Denmark 

Ptking.China 

Rome,  Itlay 

The  HaKue,  Netherlands. . 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

khdrid,  Spain 

BufDOs  Afres,  Argentina... 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Paris,  France 

loidnit  trade  conimissioners: 

Mribonme,  Aostralia 

Prsgne.  Czerho-Slavalda. . . 

Qeneva,  Switzerland 

Brussels,  Belgium 

Uma,  Peru 

•   Constantinople,  Turkey... 

Warsaw,  Poland  * 

Viernta,  Austria  > 


Location. 


Embassy.. 

...do 

Outside  ... 
Embassy.. 

do 

Outside . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Embassy. . 

Outside... 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Paying 

rent  to 

embassy. 


Yes. 

..do. 

No.. 

Yes. 

...do. 

No.. 

...do. 

..do. 

...do. 

...do. 

Yes. 


No.. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Amount 
paidfcHT 
rent  per 
annum. 


$1,500 
1,000 


2,200 
375 
60O 

1,700 

965 

•1,780 

920 

772 

1,062 
1,200 
1,250 
350 
1,160 


'  Tkidecomniissianers  have  not  had  time  toselect  quarters,  having  just  recently  arrived  in  these  countries. 

jMil  amount  needed  for  rent  in  embassy  buildings,  commercial  attach^  service 15, 847 

Total  amount  needed  for  rent  outside  of  embassy  ouildings: 

Commercial  attach^  sarvice 6, 965 

Resident  trade  commissioner  service 5, 012 

Motion-picture  Films. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  some  new  business.  You  are  asking  for  $69,000 
forpicture  shows? 

iir.  Kennedy.  Dr.  MacElwee,  I  think,  can  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  into  that  hearing  with 
>ecretary  Eedfield  and  said  a  few  words  in  the  hearings  before  the 
'ommittee  on  Conmierce  that  are  printed.  We  find  that  our  men  in 
be  field  are  called  upon  to  make  talks  at  various  times  just  as  we 
ill  upon  various  foreign  officials  here  to  address  chambers  of  com- 
lerce,  commercial  schools,  and  so  forth.  And  if  we  can  provide 
lera  with  the  facilities  for  showing  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
1  a  moving  picture,  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  advertisements  that 
m  be  made.  England  has  devoted  more  money  than  this;  Canada 
Iso.  The  sums  are  all  put  down  in  that  hearing,  so  I  won't  go  into* 
lat.  And  other  countries  have  been  following  this  for  some  time  7 
ermany  did  before  the  war.  The  psychology  of  the  thing  works  like 
iis:  Suppose  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  got  out  an  educational  film 
lowing  how  Fords  are  made;  every  one  says  "Oh,  they  are  trying 
)  sell  Fords  and  they  are  prejudiced;  it  is  not  an  unbiased  presenta- 


on 


But  if  we  show  the  great  American  motor-car  industry,  showing 
rjw  the  Fords,  Packards,  and  others  are  madie,  and  trace  that  steel 
x>m  the  Mesaba  Range  down  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mills,  and  make 
story  of  it,  we  can  make  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  won- 
?rful  propaganda  for  the  United  States.  I  tried  the  same  thing  in 
ill  pictures  when  I  was  sales  manager  for  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  in 
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Mr.  MacElwee.  Yes;  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  I  think  Bel- 
gium is  doing  quite  a  little  of  it.  There  are  considerable  data  we 
can  submit  on  that.  I  have  found  abroad  that  as  soon  as  you  get 
into  a  foreign  field  a  product  is  immediately  labeled  "American," 
and  the  nationality  is  the  outstanding  feature  about  it,  so  that  the 
name  of  the  individual  manufacturer  does  not  make  so  much  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  why  in  the  London  market  South  American 
beef  is  called  American  beef? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  In  Europe,  of  course,  they  call  everything  Amer- 
ica north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Swift  &  Co.  own  one  of  the  principal  plants  down 
there  in  Argentina  and  sell  that  beef,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  due  to  the  fact  Swift  was  handling  it.  • 

Mr.  MacElwee.  You  will  find  the  hearing  in  reference  to  this 
motion-picture  propaganda  in  House  Document  No.  571. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  not  the  Swift  people  established  a  packing  house 
down  in  South  America?  That  is  one  of  the  concerns  I  heard  about 
that  was  investing  American  capital  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  bought  out  a  British  concern  that  had  been 
down  there. 

POST  ALLOWANCES. 

(See  page  1440.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  here  is  for  your  post  fund.  I  think 
Tou  have  explained  to  us,  Mr.  Kennedy,  about  this  post  fund,  and 
the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  on  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  not.  We  have  a  statement  here  that  I  will 
furnish  for  the  record,  in  which  we  explain  just  how  that  is  going 
to  be  used. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

POST    ALTX)\VANCES    TO   OtTICERS    AND   EMPLOYEES. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  State  Department,  it  lias  been  decided  that  a 
»H>re  equitablp  ranjre  of  salaries  for  our  men  in  the  foreign  field  can  be  main- 
lainpfl,  if  in  place  of  payinjr  larger  salaries  in  countries  where  the  cost  of  living 
ishiffh  or  other  unusual  circumstances  make  additional  compensation  necessary, 
\vha%infr  a  general  post  allowance  fund,  which  can  be  used  under  your  direction 
^or  equalizing  the  ccnnpensation  of  officers  and  employees,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  countr>'  to  which  assigned;  $100,000  is  asked  for  this  purpose  and 
I  trust  it  will  meet  with  your  approval  as  under  this  scheme  we  can  have  s 
lion*  stable  range  of  salaries  and  avoid  much  friction  and  controversy. 

If  such  a  post  allowance  provision  is  enacted  by  Congress,  an  employee  could 
^  piven  a  post  allowance  according  to  the  country  to  which  assigned,  which 
^«>uld  automatically  cease  when  he  left  that  country,  or  returned  to  the 
Tnlted  States;  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  making  a  change  in  his  official 

BUttOJI. 

For  Defrating  Expenses  of  Transporting  the  Remains  of  Offi- 
cers AND  Employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  For  defraying  the  expenses  of  transporting  the  re- 
mains of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  who  may  die  abroad  or  in  transit,  while  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  their  official  duties,  to  their  former  home  in  this  country 
for  mtennent,  and  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  such  interment  at 
their  posts  or  at  home,  $1,500."  Have  you  had  any  appropriation  for 
that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  never  had.  The  State  Department  has  a  small 
fund. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  any  expenses  of  this  character? 

Mr.  Kenjjedy.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yon  are  anticipating  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  With  100  people  abroad,  it  is  good  insurance  to 
have  something  like  that  that  could  be  used  for  that  necessary  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  if  we  did  not  have  anyone  die  abi'oad,  we  would 
not  spend  it ;  we  would  turn  it  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  say  the  State  Department  has  a  fund? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  a  small  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  had  it  for  a  long  while. 

(Mr.  Kennedy  submitted  the  following  memorandum:) 

TRANSPORTING  REMAINS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPL0TEE8. 

The  State  Department  has  for  many  years  had  an  appropriation  for  trana- 
portlng  tlie  remains  of  ofRcers  and  employees  dying  abroad.  While  this  btt- 
reau  has  been  very  fortunate  so  far  in  not  having  deaths  among  Its  ranks  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  believed  wise  that  a  provision  covering  such  emergencies 
should  be  enacted.  We  are,  therefore,  asking  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $1,500  or 
so  much  tlioreof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  face  such  a  situation 
should  it  arise. 

Transportation   and  Subsistence  of  Families  and  Effects  of 

Officers   and  Empix)yees. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  To  pay  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  trans- 
portation and  subsistence,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  prescribe,  of  families  and  effects  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  their  posts,  or  when  traveling  under 
the  order  of  the  Secretai*y  of  Commerce,  but  not  including  any  ex- 
pense incurred  in  connection  with  leave  of  absence  of  the  omcers 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
$50,000,"  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary."  You  want  $50,- 
000  for  that  purpose.  If  you  expect  to  use  all  that,  all  these  gentle- 
men would  be  sending  their  effects  and  their  families  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Only  when  they  wei*e  proceeding  to  their  posts 
on  official  duty.  They  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  trips  when- 
ever they  felt  like  it,  but  only  when  important  official  duty  made  it 
nece^saiy. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  send  a  commercial  attach^  abroad  now,  at 
whose  expense  does  he  travel? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  has  his  own  individual  traveling  expenses  and 
his  per  diem,  but  he  havS  to  pay  his  wife's  expenses  and  the  expenses 
of  his  children  and  the  expense  of  his  household  effects,  which 
amounts  to  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  identically  what  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  to  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  men  do  not  receive  mileage,  though? 
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^fr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir. 

tfr.  MacElwee.  Army  oificers  get  7  cents  a  mile.    Our  men  only 
actual  transportation  expenses. 

tfr.  Kenioedy.^  I  think  the  State  Department  has  obtained  an  ap- 
)priation  for  just  this  purpose.  Thej  have  had  most  distressing 
ea  A  consul  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  was  sent  from  Germany 
New  Zealand  and  he  tried  to  move  his  wife  and  household  effects, 
i  it  was  a  very  expensive  proceeding  for  him ;  he  did  not  want  to 
out  there  at  all. 

Sir.  Wood.  You  think  it  is  essential  to  have  this  appropriation 
$50,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  men's  fam- 
es and  moving  their  effects,  Mr.  Kenned j[  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  it  is.    We  are  coming  to  a  point  now  where 
r  service  ought  to  be  on  a  rather  permanent  basis,  where  we  can 
II  men  that  they  are  going  into  the  service  as  a  permanent  thing 
d  going  abroad  to  settle  down,  and  if  we  do  not  have  some  pro- 
sion  like  this  it  will  be  a  great  hardship. 
Mr.  Wason^  You  say  there  is  no  mileage  allowed? 
Mr.  Kennedy.  We  pay  simply  the  actual  expenses  of  the  man.    I 
ive  prepared  a  little  memorandum  on  this  item  for  the  record. 
(The  memorandum  is  as  follows:) 

• 
TKAI^SPOKTATION    OF    FAMILIES    AND    EFFECTS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

rhis  provision  is  liliewlse  copied  from  tlie  State  Department,  which  has  for 
reml  years  past  had  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  consular  and 
)lomatic  officers  in  moving  their  families  and  effects  to  and  from  their  posts. 
The  (•omparatively  small  salaries  paid  by  the  bureau  to  its  foreign  represent- 
ves  operates  many  times  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bureau,  owing  to  the 
1  that  persons  assigned  abroad  for  a  year  or  more  desire  to  take  theii* 
nilies,  but  the  expense  being  so  great  they  are  unable  to  do  so  and  in  many 
tances  dei'line  the  appointments.  It  is  believed  tiiat  it  would  be  no  more 
ui  just  when  the  bureau  is  able  to  secure  tlie  men  which  it  considers  ad- 
rably  equipi)e<.l  to  fill  the  foreign  posts  that  we  should  pay  the  actual  ex- 
ises  of  transiK)rting  their  families  and  household  effects. 


Tuesday,  December  30,  1919. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service. 

ATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOBGE  TJHLER,  SUPEEVISINO  INSPECTOE 

OENEEAL. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Uhler,  have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  Steam- 

ut-Inspcction  Service  of  a  general  natui-e  before  we  go  into  the 

ms^ 

Mr.  riii^ER.  Nothing  to  say  but  that  we  have  had  a  wonderful  in- 

•a>^  of  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  coming  to  us  more  and 

>iv  all  the  time.     We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  one  $1,200 

rk  in  the  bureau.     I  have  stated  the  reason  why,  and  the  Secretary 

uld  he  glad  to  give  it  to  you  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

\Ir.  WcK)D.  Yes.     We  want  to  know  something  about   the  increase, 

'  amount  of  the  increase,  so  that  we  will  have  some  infonnation 

to  tlie  necessity  for  this  additional  clerk. 

tfr.  UiiLER.  We  have  no  actual  details  of  the  number  of  letters  that 

re  l)een  dictated  and  transcribed  or  the  number  of  cards  that  have 
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^>f*f*n  fih'fl,  and  the  ^neral  details  of  the  work,  but  the  increased  work 
in  tJie  field  has  increased  the  work  in  the  office. 

Mr.  \VfK)i).  What  is  the  function  of  your  office  here,  the  Steamboat- 
InHpecrtion  Service?    What  do  you  do  through  this  office? 

Mr.  TJiiLER.  This  office  is  the  head  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam- 
lioat-Inspection  Service,  which  is  located  throughout  the  countr] 
at  48  different  ports.  We  have  under  our  care  the  inspection  of  al 
Ameri^'an  KtcamlK)ats  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  licensing  of  offi 
ccTH,  the  investigation  of  casualties  and  accidents.  We  also  inspec 
all  of  the  boilers  and  engines  at  the  various  Army  posts  in  the  coun 
try  and  public  buildings  in  the  United  States.  We  do  all  of  that  in 
Hpcction. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  are  there  in  your  force? 

Mr.  IJriLKR.  There  are  12  in  the  bureau  and  about  380  in  the  fielc 

Mi-.  W(K)I).  Those  are  inspectors? 

Mr.  Uhlkr.  Those  are  inspectors  and  clerks. 

Mr.  W(K)i).  Have  you  any  branch  offices  anywhere? 

Mr.  TTiiLKK.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  48  offices.  The  Cbuntry  is  divide 
into  11  districts. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  inspectors  and  clerks  did  you  say  you  had 

Mr.  TTiFLKK.  We  have  12  in  the  bureau,  11  supervising  inspector 
\  traveling  inspectors,  48  inspectors  of  hulls,  48  mspectors  of  Doiler 
H2  nssistant  inspectors  of  hulls,  83  assistant  inspectors  of  boilers,  an 
97  clc^'ks,  whicn  makes  a  total  of  385  in  the  force.  The  country  : 
divided  into  11  supervising  districts,  each  under  the  care  of  a  supei 
vising  inspector  wno  has  under  his  care  four  or  five  or  six  local  dii 
tri(*tH,  as  it  may  bo  found  necessary. 

Mr.  Woon.  You  have  one  extra  supervising  inspector,  then.  Yo 
havc^  10  districts  and  11  supervising  inspectors. 

Mr.  UnLKH.  No;  w^  have  11  districts  now.  We  got  the  extra  hi 
year.  The  new  district  is  known  as  the  Seattle  and  Alaska  Distnc 
it  takes  in  the  port  of  Seattle  and  the  whole  of  the  Territory  c 
Alaska,  wliore  we  have  two  offices,  one  at  St.  Michael  and  one  t 
•Tiineau.  Wo  do  all  the  work  in  the  Tanana,  Yukon,  and  FairbanI 
diHtri<'tfl.  The  first  district  is  south  of  the  Washington  line  an 
w(»st  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  takes  in  San  Frgncisco,  Porl 
hind,  }Jm  Angeles,  and  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  all  these  385  employees  permanent? 

Mr.  UiiiiKR.  Yes;  we  have  nothing  but  permanent  employees. 

ADDITIONAL  CHLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  additional  clerk  of  class  one. 

Mr.  Uiii.F.u.  At  $1,200^  for  the  bureau. 

Mr.  W(><»D.  Vou  want  him  for  the  office  here? 

Mr.  UiiLKH.  Yes,  sir. 

M\\  W<H>D.  What  is  the  necessity  for  him? 

M\\  thiiiKU.  The  increased  work  in  the  field  requires  just  tiw 
inuf'h  wwnv  work  here.  We  have  now  11  in  the  bureau  and  thi^  wi 
tnakn  t'J.  We  ask  for  that  wi£h  all  the  confidence  that  goes  wit 
il,  atid  we  Imve  no  excuse  to  offer  except  the  increased  work  in  tl 
iHd. 

Mr.  W»MiD.  \\o\y  nuich  has  the  work  in  your  office  increased  in  tl 
past  YiMU'f 
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Mr.  Uhler.  I  should  say  more  than  50  per  cent,  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  any  additions  to  your  office  force  in  the 
list  two  or  three  years? 

Jlr.  Uhler,  Last  year  we  got  one  clerk,  I  think,  if  I  remember 
right — one  clerk  and  a  private  secretary — ^yes;  we  had  one  addition 
mi  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  estimate  for  the  next  year  is  $24,140  as  com- 

Efed  with  $22,940  in  1920.     That  difference  is  made  up  by  this 
m  clerk? 
Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

additional    ASSISTANT    INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  as- 
sistant inspectors. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Fourteen  assistant  inspectors,  eight  at  the  port  of 
Hew  York  alone. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  need  so  many  additional  inspectors  at 
&e  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  where  the  great  body  of  the  work  is  concen- 
tnted.  It  is  the  biggest  port  in  flie  service,  and  of  course,  the  big- 
jMt  port  in  the  country.  Eight  additional  assistant  inspectors  are 
desired  for  the  port  of  New  York.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
rt  New  York  40  assistant  inspectors.  But  with  this  force  the  pres- 
tti  increased  work  at  that  port  can  not  be  taken  care  of.  The 
aipervising  inspector  at  New  York  and  the  local  inspectors  have 
ilso  recommended  this  increase  and  the  bureau  concurs  in  their 
recommendation.  The  service  is  being  called  on  continuously  to 
handle  more  and  more  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Uhler,  that 
last  year  you  asked  for  a  new  private  secretary  to  the  supervising 
inspector  general  at  $1,500,  and  one  additional  clerk.  Did  you  get 
them? 

Mr.  Uhi^er.  Yes,  sir ;  the  private  secretary  and  the  additional  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  got  two  places? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  said  a  private  secretary  and  one 
clerk.  The  service  is  being  called  on  to  handle  more  work,  and  es- 
pecially so  at  New  York.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  necessary 
for  the  bureau  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors.  No  one  out- 
side the  service  really  knows  the  amount  of  work  and  the  various 
kinds  of  work  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  at  all  ports,  and  particu- 
larly at  New  York. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  do  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  an  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  vessels. 
H^e  inspected  last  year  at  New  York  about  1,500  vessels. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  often  do  you  inspect  them? 

Mr.  Umler.  Annually. 

Mr.  Wason.  Once  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  And  the  intermediate  inspection  of  the  passenger  ves- 
sels, four  times  during  the  season. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1916  you  had  30  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  were  increased  to  40  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Gradually;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Now  you  are  asking  for  8  more  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  vessels  did  you  inspect  there  in  1916? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  1916  ?  I  have  not  that  data  here,  but  the  numbei 
is  much  larger  now.    I  can  give  you  that  data. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  number  of  inspection 
made  in  1916, 1917,  1918,  1919,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  submit  that  data. 

(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  shotcmg  number  of  vessels  inspected  by  the  "New  York  office  of  tl 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service  during  the  fiscal  year»  1916,  1917,  1918,  an 
1919,  and  tonnage  of  same. 


Fiscal  y^^ar. 

Number 

of 
vessels. 

Tonnagi 

1916 

1,577 
1,386 
1,503 
1,551 

2,208,1 

1,RS,' 
2.192.( 

1917 

1918 

1919 

3.357.1 

«f ,  Wf  ,  « 

Mr.  Wood.  Every  time  a  vessel  comes  in  there  is  it  inspected— 
the  boiler  inspected? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no;  we  have  an  annual  inspection.  The  law  n 
quires  an  annual  inspection  of  every  American  vessel.  We  ai 
also  required  to  inspect  all  foreign  vessels  carrying  passengers  oi 
of  the  country.   . 

Mr.  Wood.  How  often  do  you  inspect  those  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Those  are  inspected  about  every  year.  Our  certifical 
of  examination  runs  along  with  their  current  home  certificate  of  ii 
spection.    Seagoing  barges  are  inspected  annually. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  fee  charged? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  no  fees  or  emoluments  or  anything  in  tl 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service.  That  adds  to  our  expenses,  becaui 
it  may  entail  a  travel  of  80  to  100  miles  for  an  inspector  to  inspei 
a  vessel.  We  can  not  insist  that  they  come  to  the  port  of  New  Yorl 
or  wherever  the  inspector  is.  We  must  go  to  them.  However,  m 
try  to  make  it  a  rule  that  the  vessel  must  get  to  her  port,  if  poi 
sible,  and  if  not,  we  must  go  to  her. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  other  duties  there  except  the  inspectio 
of  boilers  at  the  port  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  UiiLER.  On,  yes ;  we  inspect  the  hulls.  Then,  when  a  steame 
goes  on  a  dry  dock  our  inspectors  have  to  examine  her.  It  is  a  ml 
that  whenever  a  vessel  goes  on  the  dry  dock  for  repairs  they  miu 
notify  the  local  inspector. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  vessels  did  you  inspect  there  during  th 
past  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  New  York  we  inspected  1,161  steam  vessels,  of 
tonnage  of  1,353,077  tons.    We  inspected  82  motor  vessels,  with 
tonnage  of  35,146;  four  passenger  barges,  of  21,075  tons;  147  seJ 
going  barges,  of  140,888  tons.    We  inspected    157  foreign  vessels,  c 
1,826,259  tons.     That  is  a  total  of  1,551  vessels,  of  3357,545  ton 
Those  are  annual  inspections.    Now,  all  of  the  passenger  vessels  i 
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Sew  York  or  in  any  other  port  have  to  be  reinspected  four  times 
luring  the  season  of  navigation.  That  is,  if  a  vessel  runs  only 
kee  months  we  have  to  inspect  her  just  the  same.  If  she  runs  six 
nonths  it  is  the  same.  If  she  runs  a  year  she  gets  three  inspections 
nd  the  annual  inspection,  which  is  the  big  inspection. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  I  understand  that  each  vessel  gets  four  inspections 
rhether  it  runs  three  months  or  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Passenger  vessels. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  arrange  it  so  as  to  know  whether  a  vessel 
J  going  to  run  three  months  or  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  no  arrangement  about  that.  We  issue  a 
ertificate  for  one  year.  Now,  after  that  certificate  is  issued,  if  she 
arries  passengers,  we  reinspect  her  four  times  during  the  season. 
>he  does  not  get  any  other  certificate ;  that  is  merely  to  see  whether 
er  equipment  is  being  kept  up,  whether  her  life-saving  equipment 
5  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  certificate  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  of 
ime? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes ;  for  12  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  each  vessel  takes  out  a  certificate  for  a  year  and  if 
pe  vessel  only  runs  a  month  you  would  not  inspect  that  vessel  four 
imes,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  she  ran  three  months  you  would  not  inspect  her 
bur  times? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes;  we  would. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  would  you  divide  your  inspections  ? 

Mr.  Uhler,  Whenever  we  got  a  chance  to  inspect  her.  We  have  a 
frettv  general  knowledge  of  the  length  of  service  of  the  passenger 
vessels.  For  instance,  we  know  how  long  the  Albany  Day  Line  ves- 
sels are  going  to  run.  Their  season  extends  over  four  months.  We 
bow  just  about  how  long  the  boats  on  Lake  Champlain  are  going 
to  run.  Tlieir  season  is  about  seven  or  eight  months.  We  know  just 
bow  long  the  North  River  Night  Line  is  going  to  run. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  some 
bowledge  of  the  period  of  time  they  are  going  to  run? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Dennite  local  information  from  the  inspectors  them- 
selves who  are  familiar  with  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  these  men  work  singly  or  in  pairs? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Always  in  pairs.  There  may  be  times  when  we  will 
detail  a  man  for  a  dry-dock  inspection  who  would  go  singly.  He 
^ould  be  an  inspector  of  hulls.  There  may  be  a  time  when  a  vessel 
'^  laid  up  for  repairs  to  her  boilers.  In  that  case  we  will  detail  an 
^spector  of  boilers  to  go  and  look  over  her  and  see  what  work  is 
fin":  done  on. her  boilers. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  two  additional  inspectors  at  Nor- 
jM 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  verv  same  reason. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inspec- 
ms  made  there  for  1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919? 
Mr.  UiiLER.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  showing  numler  of  vessels  inspected  by  the  Norfolk  office  of  the  Steam 
boat-Inspection  Service  during  the  fiscal  vears  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919, 
and  tonnage  of  same. 


Fiscal  year. 

Number 
of  vasflels. 

Tonnage. 

1916 

324 
303 
346 
365 

171,781 

1917 « 

19,137 

1918 

260,079 

1919 

3S9,5« 

Mr.  Wood.  That  makes  10  additional  men;  where  are  the  others 
asked  for? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Galveston. 

Mr.  Wood.  Two  at  Mobile,  also  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir ;  two  assistant  inspectors  at  Mobile  and  two  at 
Galveston.  We  have  no  assistant  inspectors  at  either  one  of  those 
ports  now.    We  have  a  board  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  board  of  inspectors? 

Mr.  tJHirER.  The  board  is  made  up  of  two  inspectors,  one  inspector 
of  hulls  and  one  inspector  of  boilers,  constituting  a  board  of  locri 
inspection. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wherever  you  have  any  inspection  at  all,  you  have  Att 
board? 

.    Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no.    For  instance,  the  board  in  Mobile  goes  to 
Pensacola. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  whenever  you  have  a  board  it  is 
always  constituted  by  those  two  inspectors,  an  inspector  of  hulls  and 
an  inspector  of  boilers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  case  of  illness  or  incapacity  oi 
either  one  of  these  men,  the  board  is  disorganized.  Then  the  super 
vising  inspector  of  the  district  takes  up  the  work  of  the  board  and 
acts  in  the  place  of  the  local  board. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  propose  to  pay  these  additional  assistant  in 
spfictors  the  same  amount  as  those  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  statutory. 

clerk  hire,  service  at  large. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir.  We  do  ask  for  an  increase  for  clerk  hin 
$33,520  over  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  the  present  year.  Th 
total  estimate  for  clerk  hire  is  $148,520. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  you  going  to  expend  that  additional  der 

hire? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  desire  to  use  this  for  the  appointment  of  16  addi 
tional  clerks,  one  at  Portland,  one  at  New  Haven,  six  at  New  Yorl 
one  at  Philadelphia,  one  at  Baltimore,  one  at  Norfolk,  one  at  Port 
land,  one  at  Detroit,  one  at  Duluth,  one  at  Galveston,  one  at  Mobile 
all  $1,200  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  them  in  this  item  anj 

where. 
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Mr.  Uhler.  No  ;  it  is  not  explained. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  submit  an  estimate  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes ;  that  is  in  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  increase  over  last  year  represented  by  these  new 
)ositions  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Absolutely.    There  is  no  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  state  all  the  places  where  you  are  going  to 
)ut  the  additional  clerks? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  that  will  be  16,  at  $1,200,  at  these  diflferent 
Jaces.  Now,  the  clerical  force  of  the  service  in  the  field  remains 
he  same  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  as  it  was  during  1915,  owing  to 
he  fact  that  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the  money  asked  for  in 
he  last  estimates. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  it  be  the  same  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  have  increased  the  $1,200  clerks  from  10,  in 
[919,  to  62,  that  you  are  estimating  for  now. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Ten  clerks  in  1919,  at  $1,200?    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  46  now  and  you  are  asking  for  16  more?     ' 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.    Those  are  the  increases  in  that  grade. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  dropped  out  all  of  the  $1,000  men? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  on  account  of  the  promotions  up  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  really  the  purpose  of  your  promotions,  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Of  course,  the  promotions  carried  the  salaries  with 
tfaem. 

Mr.  Wood.  So,  that  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes ;  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  clerks,  but  in 
addition  to  that,  I  will  say,  frankly,  that  out  of  that  $33,620  we  pro- 
pose to  install  16  new  clerks  at  $1,200,  and  also  to  use  the  remainder 
)f  this  increase,  $14,320,  in  increasing  the  salary  of  71  of  the  office 
leld  clerks.  These  increases  will,  in  a  few  cases,  be  only  $80,  and  in 
I  few  more  $300,  but  the  majority  of  them  will  be  $200. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Treasury  sent  out  a  request  not  to  ask  for  any  of 
he?ie  increases- 
Mr.  Uhler.  They  are  only  statutory  increases. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  just  applies  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  And  statutory  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  these  clerks  are  getting  the  bonus  ? 

ilr.  Uhler.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  furnish  a  statement  of  the  clerks  that  you  had 
1  1920  who  were  paid  out  of  the  $115,000  appropriation  and  the 
mount  of  their  pay,  and  a  statement  of  what  you  want  for  1921, 
nd  the  amount  of  their  pay  ? 

ilr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  you  want  these  additional  clerks  for  the 
eason  that  you  want  these  additional  inspectors;  that  is,  if  you  do 
ot  get  the  inspectors  jon  would  not  want  the  clerks? 

Mr.  Uhler.  These  inspectors  can  not  do  the  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  as  you  increase  the  number  of 
ispectors  you  have  to  increase  the  clerical  force? 

Mr.  IFhlhl  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tahle  ghouAng  number  of  clerks  and  talary  of  each  in  the  Steamboat-Inapectlot 
Service  at  the  present  time  and  the  number  and  laUiry  of  each  detired  for 
the  fltcta  vear  19S1. 


Deputy  Sdpervisok  General. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  ask  for  new  language,  for  a  "  deputy 
supervisor  general." 

Mr.  Uhlbk.  He  was  appointed  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  has  already  been  created? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  that  has  been  created;  that  is  not  new.  Where 
we  ask  for  an  increase  we  simply  say  "  submitted." 

Contingent  i^JsFENSES. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  contingent  expenses,  traveling  expenses,  you  ask 
$190,000.    How  is  it  that  you  want  an  increase  of  $30,000  there? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Out  of  this  sum  we  pay  office  rent,  telephone  service, 
traveling  expenses,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  this  item  is  for 
traveling  expenses.  At  the  present  time  our  nearly  300  inspectors  are 
almost  continually  required  to  travel.  The  bureau  has  no  control 
over  where  the  vessel  is  to  be  inspected.  When  the  certificate  of 
inspection  of  the  vessel  expires,  if  the  vessel  is  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States  and  application  has  been  made  for  the  inspection  of 
the  vessel,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  proceed  to  the  station  of 
the  vessel  and  inspect  her.  They  can  not  order  her  to  a  port  without 
any  expense  to  the  Government.  Thej  traveled  on  mileage  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  per  mile.  Now,  the  fare  is  3  cents  per  mile,  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent.  To  meet  this  increased  railroad  fare  and  the  addi- 
tional expense,  the  bureau  should  have  the  sum  of  $190,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921. 

RENT. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Wood^  that  I  have  often  ^>okeD 
of  before  this  committee,  and  that  is  that  in  the  preparation  of  these 
estimates  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
offices  we  are  located  in  Government  buildings  in  which  we  pay  no 
rent.  In  many  instances  within  a  month  or  two  after  our  appro- 
priation is  in  force  the  Treasury  Department  comes  along  and  says, 
"  Vacate  your  quarters  and  get  out ;  we  want  your  quarters  for  some- 
body else."  There  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.  We  have  had  to  do 
it  in  New  London,  Pittsburgh,  Nashville,  and  Galveston.    We  do  it 
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with  as  good  grace  as  possible;  we  get  out  and  get  other  quartern. 
Bents  are  high  all  over  the  country  everywhere,  and  we  have  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  authorities  and  get  out.  Now,  mind  you,  that  is 
after  the  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  current  expense  of  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  they  tell  you  to  get  out  do  they  not  make  any 
provision  as  where  you  are  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  None  whatever.  We  have  to  go  out  and  find  quarters 
for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  buildings  that  you  occupy  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department  buildings  that  the  Treasury  Department  pays  rent 
for? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no;  they  are  their  own  public  buildings.  There 
are  some  offices  located  in  the  post  office  and  some  in  the  customhouse. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  in  Government  buildings  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  your  rent  be  more  this  year  than  it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  will.  We  will  have  to  make  some 
provision  for  these  conditions.  We  do  not  know  but  what  next 
month  we  may  have  to  get  out  of  some  public  building  that  we  are 
now  in  and  get  into  rented  quarters.  The  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  Mr.  Wood,  is  rather  a  peculiar  institution  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  year  can  be  used  as  precedent  for  the  year  to  follow.  We  may 
have  twice  as  much  work  to  do  next  year  as  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  does  it  fluctuate  so  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Well,  it  does  fluctuate,  because  people  call  on  us  for 
work  that  we  had  not  calculated  on.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  inspec- 
tion work  for  the  Government.  There  may  be  more  new  vessels 
next  year.  They  have  been  coming  as  hard  and  fast  as  they  could. 
We  inspect  every  one  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  built  by  and  for 
the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  been  growing  pretty  fast  in  five  years. 
Ton  have  doubled  since  1915,  when  you  had  $80,000,  and  now  you 
tre  asking  for  $190,000  and  you  had  |l60,000  in  1920. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
when  Mr.  Byms  was  on  the  conmiittee.  I  said,  "While  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  all  we  get  and  I  do  not  want  to  argue  on  my  estimates^ 
I  am  afraid  they  are  not  going  to  see  us  through."  On  the  28th  of 
June  I  found  myself  up  against  a  deficit  of  $5,550. 

Mr.  Wood,  titow  much  of  this  1920  appropriation  of  $160,000 
have  you  expended? 

Mr.  UirLER.  I  can  not  exactly  say  how  much  we  have  expended. 
1  can  tell  you  as  near  as  I  can.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  we  can  not  tell 
iboot  until  we  receive  our  reports  from  the  field  and  the  expense 
tccounts, 

Mr.  Wood.  How  often  do  you  receive  your  reports  from  the  field? 

Mr.  Uhi^er.  About  every  month. 

AcnvmBS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  twice  as  many  hulls  and 
boilers  to  inspect  now  as  you  had  in  1915  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir.  The  class  of  vessels  is  different.  The  work 
is  different.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  examination  work  to  do, 
the  examination  of  officers,  the  inspection  of  the  vessel  itself. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  noticed  any  let-up  in  activity  sincie  the 
armistice  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Not  at  all  with  us.  It  is  coming  just  as  fast  as  it  ever 
did,  and  a  little  faster.  The  cost  of  travel  is  50  per  cent  more; 
everything  is  higher.  They  are  on  actual  expenses  now.  We  used 
to  get  hotel  rooms  for  $2.50  or  $3  a  day,  but  we  can  not  get  them 
any  more  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  you  first  commence  inspecting  these  new 
vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Uhler.  When  they  are  constructed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  inspect  them  before  they  ever  go  out  at  all? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  they  must  be  inspected  bewre  they  go  out 

Mr.  Wood.  And  according  to  your  testimony  they  are  inspected 
annually  thereafter?^ 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  inspect  them  during  their  building? 

Mr.  Uhler.  As  a  gjeneraJ  thing  we  can  not  say  that  we  survey  them 
carefully  during  their  building,  but  we  do  have  men  at  every  ship 
during  construction.  We  have  a  general  observance  of  their  con- 
struction. Of  course,  we  do  not  have  her  plating,  or  scantling,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  It  may  interest  you  to  know,  Mr.  Wood,  that 
every  sheet  of  steel  that  goes  mto  the  boiler  of  an  American  ship  is 
inspected  by  my  service.  We  have  a  record  of  every  plate  of  sted 
not  only  of  the  boiler  it  goes  into  but  of  its  location  in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  inspected  before  it  is  installed  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  report  of  its  tensile  strenfitht 
chemical  composition,  and  thickness.  The  local  inspectors  get  uiat 
report  and  see  that  those  plates  go  into  each  and  every  one  of  the 
boilers  where  they  belong.  Then,  after  the  boiler  is  finished  it  is 
again  inspected  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  applied.  That  is  ip 
every  new  vessel.  I  have  a  record  of  every  plate  of  steel  that  i? 
in  every  American  vessel  boiler  to-day.  Now,  there  is  another  thiiifl. 
Since  tne  advent  of  the  seamen's  bill  we  have  examined  and  certifi- 
cated about  30,000  able  seamen.  Those  men  have  to  be  examined,  first* 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  then  by  the  local  insi)ector,  and  issued 
a  certificate,  and  that  card  containing  that  examination  comes  to  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  mental  examinaition  that  you  give  them? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No.  sir ;  that  is  a  general  examination  into  their  fit- 
ness generally,  wnere  they  have  been,  etc.  The  hospital  surgeon 
gives  them  a  physical  examination  before  they  are  admitted  to  out 
examination. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  they  are  required  to  have  a  certain  degree 
of  mentality  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Under  the  law  they  do  not  It  is  just  the  genera] 
observation  of  the  condition  of  the  man  and  where  he  has  been.  He 
must  have  served  at  least  three  years  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  call  that  a  kind  of  common-sense  examination? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  a  very  nice  way  to  put  it,  Mr.  Wason.  Theja^ 
does  not  require  any  technical  examination.  There  is  also  a  life- 
boat examination  j^rovided  for  in  the  seamen's  bill.    We  examine  8 
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Eeat  many  of  them,  and  a  great  many  are  examined  by  the  Light- 
ase  Service;  they  are  examined  in  their  local  ports.  Now,  that 
mikes  a  ffreat  deal  of  clerical  work  in  the  bureau  where  we  keep  a 
record  of  every  able  seaman,  every  lifeboat  man,  every  officer  tnat 
is  licensed  by  the  service,  every  steamboat  that  is  inspectfed  by  the 
BBrrice,  when,  where,  ana  in  what  condition,  so  that  any  inquiry 
eoming  from  anywhere  as  to  the  condition  of  any  vessel  does  not  re- 
spire sending  to  the  port  where  she  was  inspected  for  the  informa- 
tion, because  we  have  the  cards  all  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  all  those  reports  come  to  the  bureau  here? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  have  a  card  of  daily  transactions. 
Every  board  of  local  inspection  sends  to  the  bureau  here  what  John 
Brown  or  Henry  Smith  did,  a  card  of  daily  transactions  of  what 
every  man  did  and  what  service  he  was  on,  the  time  he  went  on  board 
t  vessel  to  inspect  her  and  the  time  he  returned.  So  that  the  service 
in  itself,  Mr.  Wood,  is  probably  the  most  unique  service  in  the  depart- 
ment or  of  the  whole  Government.  It  is  versatile.  We  have  the 
lioensing  of  officers,  investigating  accidents,  hearing  appeals — and  the 
local  inspectors  have  quasi-judicial  authority  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  they  condemn  a  boiler;  what  happens? 

Mr.  Uhler.  If  tne  man  feels  aggrieved  at  their  decision  he  appeals 
from  their  decision  to  the  supervising  inspector  of  the  district  who 
hears  the  appeal  either  on  briefs  or  by  oral  testimony  and  he  decides 
fte  appeal. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  It  finally  comes  to  the 
wpervising  inspector  general  and  his  decision  is  final  when  approved 
bv  the  Secretarv. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  get  many  of  those  appeals? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Not  many  of  them  come  to  me.  They  are  generally 
quite  well  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  supervising  inspector. 
There  is  one  thing  about  this  service.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
senice  who  is  not  used  to  the  methods  and  discipline  of  the  sea.  He 
must  have  been  an  officer  for  at  least  five  Aears  before  he  can  be  a  local 
inspector;  with  assistant  inspectors,  three  years.  They  are  subjected 
to  a  technical  civil-service  examination  and  papers  are  marked  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity.  When  we  have  a  vacancy,  if  we  have 
nobody  in  the  service  to  promote,  or  if  the  promotion  is  not  de?ired 
by  the  man  that  we  offer  it  to,  and  we  find  that  nobody  wants  it, 
*e  then  call  upon  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a  list  of  eligibles. 
They  give  us  three  names,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  one  in- 
stance in  18  years,  the  No.  1  man  has  always  got  the  place.  That  is 
mv  belief  in  civil  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  follow  the  intfent  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  If  we  could  not,  we  had  better  be  without  it.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel.  Now,  I  started  to  speak  about  the  experience  of 
thefse  men.  Every  one  of  those  men  knows  his  business  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  There  are  no  novices  in  the  service.  Every  one  of  tnese 
iDen — excepting  the  clerks,  of  course — every  one  of  the  inspectors 
has  been  used  to  the  discipline  and  methods  and  terrors  of  the  sea. 
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Fridat,  January  2, 1920. 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  E.  T.  CHAMBEBLADT,  COMMISSIONEB,  ASB 
ME.  AETHVE  J.  TYEEE,  DEFTTTT  COMMISSIONEE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ALEXANDER. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  days  ago  I  requested 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  to  prepare  a 
brief  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  showing  the  increases  requested  and  the  occasion  for 
them.  I  went  over  these  estimates  with  him  in  a  general  way.  I 
know  how  the  activities  of  the  bureau  have  increased  on  account  of 
our  increased  shipping,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  demand  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  oflScers  and  men  to  man  the  ships,  the  increased  re- 
quirements of  our  wireless  service,  and  I  would  like  this  statement 
to  go  in  the  record  as  a  summary,  which  will  be  illuminating  to  you 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question  and  in  answering  any  inquiries 
that  may  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chamblerlain  will 
take  the  matter  up  in  detail  and  explain  it  to  you. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Increased  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  necessarily  result  (a) 
from  the  great  war  appropriations  •  by  Congress  to  build  ships,  (6)  from  the 
cessation  of  warfare  and  the  entry  of  ships  Into  trade,  especially  foreign  trade, 
(c)  from  the  withdrawal  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  from  merchant  ships 
and  the  substitution  of  merchant  crews,  (d)  from  the  increasing  use  of  radio 
communication,  and  (o)  from  the  return  to  peace  conditions  requiring  compli- 
ance with  navigation  laws  suspended  to  a  great  extent  during  the  war. 

The  sea-going  merchant  fleet  of  ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over  has  Increased 
as  follows: 


June so- 


wn  

1917 

1918 

1919 

1919  (Nov.  30). 


Nmnber. 


755 
1,028 
1,280 
2,058 
2,621 


Gross  tona. 


2,128,7S1 
3293,45( 
4,306,89: 
7800,(a 
9,257,97< 


The  total  documented  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States  to-day  comprisei 
in  round  numbers,  27,500  vessels  of  14,900,000  gross  tons,  and  by  June  30 
1920,  when  the  appropriations  asked  for  will  be  available  will  reach  at  curreni 
rates  of  construction  about  17,000,000  gross  tons. 

In  foreign  trade  at  present  we  have  in  round  numbers  8,000,000  gross  tona 
compared  with  3,600,000  gross  tons  on  June  80,  1918,  and  1,066,000  gross  toni 
in  1914.  The  laws  regulating  foreign  trade  are  more  numerous  and  compIlcate( 
than  those  regulating  domestic  trade. 

CLERICAL  FOBCE  AT  WASHmOTGN. 

The  estimates  propose  $45,130  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington 
an  increase  of  $5,400.  Of  this  amount  $1,600  is  for  a  clerk  to  prepare  case 
Involving  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  which  numbered  7,382  in  191£ 
During  the  four  months,  July-October,  1919,  they  numbered  4,520.  For  obvlou 
reasons  during  the  war  compliance  with  laws  was  often  waived,  enforcemen 
must  now  be  resumed.  The  consideration  of  fine  cases  requires  a  knowledgi 
of  the  laws,  appreciation  of  the  weight  of  testimony,  etc. 
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Increase  in  tonnage  and  the  great  interest  in  shipping  require  an  additional 
fl<»rk  ($1,400)  in  the  tonnage  division.  The  present  force  can  not  keep  the 
returns  up  to  date. 

Two  stenographers  at  $1,200  are  needed  to  keep  correspondence  up  to  date. 
F«»r  the  past  four  months  it  has  fallen  in  arrears  for  lack  of  stenographers. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  estimate  of  $36,200  for  shipping  commissioners,  an  increase  of  $6,100, 
[•rovides  a  base  salary  of  $1,800  for  these  officers.  Congress  created  these  offices 
In  1872  to  supervise  the  "contracts  between  owners,  masters,  and  the  crews 
of  American  ships  in  foreign  trade  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  maritime  na- 
tions." These  officers  exercise  quasi  judicial  functions  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  as  to  wages,  overtime,  fines,  breaches  of  discipline,  and  similar  matters. 
During  the  war  the  Navy  Department  furnished  about  120,000  enlisted  men 
to  man  merchant  ships,  and  our  new  tonnage,  accordingly,  did  not  involve  a 
dianire  in  the  nature  and  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  of  these  officers. 

The  estimate  for  clerk  hire  (mainly  deputy  commissioners),  $85,800,  an 
increase  of  $35,800,  is  based  on  the  increase  in  work,  which  in  the  deficiency 
bill  was  recognized  by  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  a  portion  of  the  current 
year.  The  deputy  commissioners  are  not  office  clerks.  Tliey  go  to  the  ships, 
npervise  the  engagement  or  discharge  and  paying  off  of  crews.  Accordingly 
ttie  extent  of  the  water  front  and  harbors  of  the  ports  at  which  they  are  em- 
ployed determines  the  number  of  deputies  required.  During  1919  the  men 
ihfpped,  reshlpped,  and  discharged  numbered  486,796.  The  volume  of  w^ork 
during  the  year  beginning  June  30  will  be  double  that  of  the  year  ended 
Juie  30,  1919. 

ADMEA8UBEMENT   OF    VESSELS. 

The  estimate  of  $5,000  for  admeasurement  of  vessels  provides  a  salary  of 
ftSOO  for  the  adjuster  (increase  of  $400).  The  duties  of  this  officer  have 
Increased  in  volume  and  importance.  With  the  entry  of  our  ships  into  foreign 
tade,  builders  and  owners  are  paying  closer  attention  to  measurements.  Many 
American  ships  are  now  measured  for  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
as  well  as  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  is  technical  and 
the  adjuster  must  possess  large  technical  experience.  He  must  also  visit  the 
st^ports  and  shipyards  more  frequently  hereafter  to  secure  uniformity  in  en- 
forcing the  rules.  For  two  years  the  yards  have  turned  out  the  greatest  volume 
of  tonnage  in  the  shortest  possible  time  of  relative  few  types.  Next  year  owners 
iDd  builders  will  build  the  type  of  ships  required  for  their  special  trades,  and 
tlie  administration  of  the  measurement  laws  will  be  even  more  difficult  than  at 
present,  requiring  the  presence  of  the  adjuster  at  various  ports  and  an  increase 
In  travel  expenses. 

ENFOBCEMENT  OF  THE  NAVIGATION   LAWS — 1921. 

This  estimate  Is  to  continue  the  operation  of  five  small  patrol  boats  employed 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws  and  collection  of  taxes  on  motor 
b<«ats  and  on  tlie  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  for  hire. 

These  boats  average  about  90  feet  in  length  and  carry  crews  ranging  from 
five  to  seven  men. 

They  enforce  the  law  requiring  life-saving  equipment  on  about  200,000  motor 
boats;  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  ^passenger  steamers;  and  require  motor 
boats  to  be  numbered.  These  laws  safeguard  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
annnnlly.  They  safeguard  and  assist  about  4,500  seamen  on  the  oyster  dredges 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  and  North  Carolina  Sound.  When  we 
began  this  work  In  1912  shanghaiing  was  prevalent,  men  were  Ill-treated,  were 
not  given  sufficient  food,  and  often  at  the  end  of  the  season  were  put  ashore 
without  any  pay  for  their  work.  We  have  practically  put  an  end  to  such  con- 
ditions but  constant  supervision  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  return. 

While  performing  the  above  work  they  enforce  other  navigation  laws  and 
assist  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau,  which  has  no  facilities  of  this  kind  in  the 
collection  of  taxes. 

The  Sitoash  Is  to  be  stationed  at  New  York  to  cover  also  the  New  England 

cotst. 

The  Kilkenny  to  cover  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  and  North  Caro- 
lina Sound. 
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The  Tarragon  at  Jacksonville  to  cover  South  Carolina  and  Florida  "waters. 

The  Dixie  at  St.  Louis  to  cover  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  ii 
summer  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  the  winter. 

The  Psyche  V  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  open  season  and  elsewhere 
as  required  during  the  winter. 

This  appropriation  should  not  during  the  year  Involve  any'  burden  on  the 
Treasury,  as  revenue  derived  from  revenue  taxes  and  navigation  fines  undoubt- 
edly will  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked  for.  The  appropriation  is  Justified 
both  as  safeguarding  life  and  property  and  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

WIBELESS   COMMUNICATION. 

The  estimates  for  enforcement  of  wireless  communication  laws  have  been 
reduced  from  $129,262,  printeil  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  to  $117,410,  chiefly  by 
giving  up  for  the  present  the  proposed  traveling  inspector  to  secure  uniformity 
In  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  omitting  this  year  the  proposed  wireless 
equipment  for  one  of  the  patrol  boats. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  current  year  was  $45,000,  to  which  $20,000 
for  part  of  the  year  was  added  in  the  deficiency  act. 

The  war  gave  great  impetus  to  radio  communication  both  in  the  extent  of 
Its  use  on  land  and  on  sea  and  In  the  invention  of  new  apparatus  and  methods. 
The  commercial  inspection  service  must  keep  pace  with  this  development 

The  number  of  American  ships  with  licensed  wireless  stations  was  836  on 
June  30,  1917,  soon  after  we  entered  the  war.  During  the  war  commercial 
radio  communication  virtually  ceased,  but  In  the  meantime  American  ships 
with  wireless  apparatus  increased  to  1,478  on  June  30,  1918,  to  2,312  on  June 
30,  1919,  and  to  2,728  on  December  1,  1919.  Next  June  the  number  will  be 
about  3,300.  The  work  of  licensing  the  ship  stations  is  now  heavily  in  arrears, 
and  the  present  force  of  inspectors  is  always  wholly  employed  In  the  Inspec- 
tion of  ship  stations  for  safety  and  In  examining  and  licensing  the  Increased 
number  of  licensed  operators  required  to  man  the  ships.  The  number  of  foreign 
ships  equipped  with  wireless  and  subject  to  inspection  on  visiting  American 
ports  is  increasing,  recent  British  legislation  requiring  ships  over  1,600  gross 
tons  to  be  equipped  with  wireless. 

The  number  of  commercial  operators  llcen.ses  averaged  for  five  years  1,600, 
and  of  amateur  operators  3,500.  But  in  November,  1919,  alone  961  commercial 
operators  were  licensed,  and  from  present  indications  bet\veen  4,500  and  5.O00 
commercial  (>i)erat(>rs  must  bo  examined  and  licensed  annually  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  volume  of  radio  inspection  work  connected  \vlth  shipping  in  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  corresponding  work 
in  tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 

During:  the  %var  radio  communicati(m  on  land  developed  very  rapidly,  and  its 
coniiiiercial  use  on  land  in  peace  will  take  up  and  extend  that  development 
A  n(»w  element  was  introduced  by  the  developmeojt  of  airplanes  equipped  with 
wireless  for  communication  with  th(»  land.  The  details  of  administering  this 
phase*  of  the  subject  are  not  yet  worked  out,  but  in  so  far  as  licenses  for  ap- 
paratus and  operators  are  involved  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  system  estab- 
lishefl  by  Oongr(»ss  in  the  acts  of  1910  and  1912  intrusting  the  regulation  of 
radio  comnmnication  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

DETAILS  OF  ESTIMAl'ES. 

• 

The  estimates  call  for  an  assistant  inspector  at  $1,800  at  Washington  to  act 
in  the. absence  of  the  inspector  in  charge  to  review  the  examination  papers  of 
operators  and  help  answer  technical  questions  submitted  to  the  bureau. 

A  license  clerk  at  $1,620  Is  necessary  to  verify  the  applicatioi^  for  licenses 
(.ship  and  shore  station)  and  secure  conformity  with  the  law  and  the  inter- 
national wireless  convention. 

The  increase*  in  the  amount  of  work  requires  another  stenographer  at  $1,200. 
The  work  of  the  office  is  heavily  in  arrears. 

FIELD  FORCE. 

The  original  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provided  for  a  field 
force  of  20,  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year  when  most  American  shipping 
was  enployt'd  as  a  w^eapon  of  war,  not  as  an  instrument  of  commett».  The 
deficit^ncy  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  part  of  the  current  year  permitted  an 
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ncrease  of  the  field  force  to  35 ;  the  estimates  for  1921  will  provide  for  a  field 
orce  of  55.  Inspectors  will  .be  established  at  Portland,  Me.,  Philadelphia, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Galveston,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  seaports  now 
served  by  the  occasional  visits  of  inspectors  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  New 
^^rl€»ans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  The  maritime  growth  of  the  ports  named 
require  the  constant  presence  of  assistant  radio  inspectors.  The  force  of  In- 
spectors at  the  main  seaports  is  increased  by  six,  of  whom  two  are  required  at 
New  York.    The  increase  in  the  purely  clerical  force  in  the  field  is  eight. 

The  estimates  for  the  field  force  call  for  21  new  employees  at  an  aggregate  of 
$31,420,  and  increases  In  pay  for  7  of  the  present  force,  aggregating  $1,890. 
The  total  amount  proposed  for  increased  salaries  is  small,  and  the  individual 
increases  are  small,  but  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  retained.  The  effects  of  a 
specific  prohibition  of  increase  of  salary  in  an  established  service  is  to  drive 
iht*  best  men  out  of  that  service  into  other  branches  of  Government  employ- 
ment not  so  restricted  or  to  send  them  into  private  employment. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  BY  MK.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  there  any  other  statement  you 
want  to  make  before  we  take  up  the  details  of  your  items? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  like  to,  because  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  clearly.  In  the  first  place,  these 
estimates  are  not  based  on  any  new  work  at  all.  There  are  no  new 
propositions  of  any  kind  in  the  estimate.  It  is  all  the  carrying  on  of 
work  which  has  been  authorized,  part  of  it  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Government,  and  the  very  latest  propositions  that  are  in- 
volved are  the  execution  of  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  1912  and  the 
let  of  1918  to  number  motor  boats.  There  is  no  war  legislation  in- 
volved. There  are  war  conditions  but  there  is  no  war  lej^islation  in 
it.  There  are  no  new  administrative  propositions.  The  increase  in 
the  items  is  entirely  due — I  may  add  there  is  nothing  here  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  although,  of  course,  we  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
everybody  else  about  that,  but  the  estimates  are  all  based  on  the 
►hysical  increase  of  work,  necessitated  as  the  Secretary  has  just  said, 
y  the  great  growth  in  our  merchant  shipping,  and  that  growth  or 
nierchant  shipping  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  enormous  appropria- 
tions which  Congress  has  voted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  building 
ships.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  appreciate  the  fact  or  not,  but  it 
seems  to  be  quite  significant  that  the  amount  of  money  that  you  have 
voted  for  building  ships  to  overcome  the  submarine  menace  is  a 
larger  amount  of  money  than  the  book  value  of  all  the  world's  mer- 
chant shipping  in  1914,  when  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Wason.'  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  say  that  the  amount  of  money  that  you  have 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  building  merchant  ships  is  more  than 
the  entire  book  value  of  the  world's  merchant  fleets  m  1914.  That, 
you  ?ee,  is  a  colossal  sum.  Not  only  that,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
expenditures  which  you  have  authorized  for  that  purpose  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000  an  hour.  Now,  of  course,  with  any  such 
expenditure  as  that,  you  are  getting  ships  and  you  are  getting  them 
h^t.  You  are  getting  them  very  fast  indeed.  I  will  ^ve  you  the 
figures  in  just  a  moment,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  these 
appropriations  that  we  request  are  all  the  logical  and  necessary  se- 
quence of  the  action  of  your  committee,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  would 
be  very  negligent  if  I  did  not  come  up  here  and  ask  for  men  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  is  the  result  of  tne  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.    The  money  had  to  be  voted.    We  had  to  have  the  ships 
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to  win  the  war.    There  is  no  question  about  that.    Now,  that  we  have 

fot  the  ships  we  have  got  to  carry  out  the  laws  which  Congress,  as 
say,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  has  enacted  applicable  to  mer- 
chant shipping. 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  a  general  way,  are 
to  enforce  all,  pretty  nearly  all,  the  laws  that  relate  to  merchant 
ships,  laws  which  are  based  on  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   It  is  divided,  of  course,  into  two  parts,  ships  in  the  forei^ 
trade  and  ships  in  the  domestic  or  coastwise  trade.     The  laws  in 
regard  to  the  ships  in  foreign  trade  are  necessarily  much  more  com- 
plicated than  they  are  with  reference  to  ships  m  trade  at  home, 
where  everybody  is  under  everybody  else's  observation,  and  you 
do  not  need  as  many  laws  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  as  rigid.    The 
increase  in  our  shipping  has  been  almost  entirely,  or  I  may  say, 
entirely,  when  we  take  the  total  amount  into  consideration,  in  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade.    So  the  laws  that  have  to  be  applied  to  these 
ships  are,  as  I  say,  more  intricate  than  they  were  before.     I  can 
give  you,  in  just  a  word,  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  shipping.    The 
growth  has  entirely  been  in  seagoing  ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or 
over.    A  gross  ton  in  shipping  parlance  is  100  cubic  feet  of  closed-in 
space.    On  June  30,  1914,  just  before  the  war  began,  we  had  2,128,- 

000  gross  tons. 

Secretary  Alexander.  Does  that  refer  to  ships  in  the  coastwise 
trade  or  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  seagoing  ships  of  1,000  gross  tons 
or  over,  and  include  those  in  the  coastwise  trade  as  well  as  in  the 
foreign  trade.  At  that  time,  only  about  half  of  those  sliips  were 
in  the  foreign  trade.  We  had  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons,  or  just 
about  one-half  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  one-half  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

Now,  to  skip  down  to  June  30,  1918,  we  then  had  4,306,000  gross 
tons.  That  is  the  increase  of  four  years.  At  practically  the  date 
of  the  armistice,  on  October  31,  1918— our  figures  are  by  months,  so 

1  can  not  give  you  the  exact  day,  of  course — we  had  5,133,000 
tons.  I  will  now  give  you  the  figures  for  the  end  of  the  past 
year.  On  June  30,  1919,  we  had  7,300,000  gross  tons.  That  was 
the  30th  of  last  June,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1919,  just 
passed,  we  have  9^57,000  gross  tons,  and  during  the  last  month  which 
ended  with  the  end  of  the  year  we  added  about  277,000  gross  tons, 
so  that  at  the  present  moment  I  may  say  that  in  round  numbers  we 
have  9,500,000  gross  tons.  You  wfU  see  that  there  is  an  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  from  7,300,000  to 
9,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  2,200,000  in  six  months,  or  over  300,000 
a  month.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  quite  as  fast  as  we  were,  but 
we  are  still  building  very  fast. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  be  the  percentage  of  that  increase  for  the 
future;  is  there  a  maximum  that  we  are  to  reach  under  our  con- 
tracts for  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  maximum  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
your  appropriations,  because  private  shipbuilding  is  just  now  start- 
ing in  somewhat.  In  the  last  20  months  practically  all  the  diip- 
building  has  been  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  been  disposing  of  some  of  our  ships,  liave 
we  not? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  if  they  are  disposed  of  to  private  Ameri- 
in  owners,  that  does  not  affect  tke  situation.  If  they  are  sold  to 
>reign  owners,  they  go  outside  of  our  laws,  but  if  they  are  sold  to 
rivate  American  citizens,  that  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
ureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  been  selling  a  lot  of 
he  wooden  ships  that  we  built  and  thought  we  were  going  to  need 
luring  the  war? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  would  have  to  ask  the  Shipping  Board 
ibout  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
kept  track  of  that  and  you  would  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  When  they  are  sold  to  foreign  owners,  we  have 
notice  of  it ;  and,  of  course,  the  transfer  is  on  our  books,  but  I  could 
not  tell  vou  the  amount.    I  can  find  that  out,  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would. 

(Following  is  the  statement:) 

^mels  sofd  to  aliens  and  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  "Navigation,  Department  of 

Commerce,  July  1  to  Dec,  SI,  1919, 


Nam<>  of  vessel. 
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I'-^rand 
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hard  W.  Clark. 
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une^f 

aius 


UNRIGOEr. 


Tacoiita 

de  N'avcpacion  Interior  8.  A.  108. 


Rig. 


St.  s.. 
St.  s., 
St.  si. 
St.  8.. 
.  s.. 

.si! 
.s.. 

.  s.. 


Rt 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St, 
St, 
St. 
St. 
St. 


s.. 

s., 
s.. 
s.. 


St. 
St, 
St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 


s.. 

s.. 

s.. 

s.. 

s.» 

s.. 

s.. 


Gross. 


Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 
Ga.  s. 


Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 


Bge, 
Bge. 


1,751 
2,m 
1,598 

743 
2,194 
2.186 
1,726 
1,899 
1,762 
2,237 
2,.3.'>0 
1,915 

612 
1,322 
2,029 
3,391 
1,929 
2,029 

724 
2,757 
1,296 
3,129 


2,403 
1,610 
1,977 
812 
1,584 
2,450 
2,387 
2,416 
1,745 


1,241 
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.'V97 
640 
524 
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Belgian 

British 
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do 

do 

Chilean 

British 

Brazilian 
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Swedish 

Norwegian.. 

do 

....do 


Brazilian. . . 

French 
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Norwegian. 
Portuguese. 
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British.. 
Mexican, 


Date  of  sale. 


July 

.Tune 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Juno 

Sept. 

Auc 

Sept. 

Jiuie 

July 

Auir. 

Sept. 

Julv 

Dec. 

Julv 

Julv 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aue. 

Dec. 


1, 1919 

7.1919 
18, 1919 
25,1919 
31,1919 

7,1919 
30,1919 

4,1919 
27,1919 

7, 1919 

9, 1919 
11,1919 

3, 1919 
25, 1919 
20,1919 
:^,1919 
11,1919 
20.1919 

4,1919 
28,1919 
14,1919 
31, 1919 


Sept.  25, 1919 
Sept.'  30, 1919 

Do. 
AuK.  6,1919 
Julv  26,1919 
Oct.  18,1919 
July  14,1919 
Sept.  30,1919 
Nov.  10,1919 


July  12.1919 
Nov.  13,1919 
May  31,1919 
Sept.  27, 1919 
Dec.  17,1919 
Mar.  —,1918 


Dec.  10,1919 
Sept.  30,1919 


>  Last  American  owner,  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  Now,  as  I  say,  it  is  the  business  of  ou 
office,  through  the  collectors  of  customs 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  How  many  people  have  you  employed  iii 
your  office  now  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thirtj-foiir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  did  you  have  employed  there  in  1917  im- 
mediately before  we  got  into  tne  war? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  we  only  have  two  more  than  we  had 
then. 

INCREASE  IN  WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  business  of  your  office,  then,  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  shipbuilding  that  nas  been  going  on. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  I  will  take  up  that  matter.  During  the 
war  the  great  bulk  of  these  ships  I  have  just  spoken  of  were  used 
entirely  for  military  purposes.  They  were  manned  by  Navy  crews. 
A  great  many  .of  them  did  not  have  registers  and  were  not  merchant 
ships  at  all.  They  were  administered  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
That  is  why  we  are  in  this  rather  trying  position,  tnat  all  this  work 
has  fallen  upon  us  practically  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  tonnage,  as  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  was  used 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy ;  that  is,  used  hv  the  Army  and  manned 
by  the  Navy  to  carry  troops  and  supplies,  nrst  across  and  then  back 
again.  They  are  now  going  into  the  merchant  service  and  our  laws 
begin  to  apply. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  only  have  to  do  with  the  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  not  with  the  transports. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  your  gross  tonnage  in  merchant  ships  over 
which  you  did  have  supervision  in  1917,  immediately  prior  to  our 
getting  into  the  war? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  1917  it  was  3,293,000  gross  tons  of  seagoing 
ships  of  1,000  tons  or  more.    It  is  now  three  times  larger. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  did  you  have  on  the  1st  of  January,  1919! 

Mr.  CHAMBERiiAiN.  I  have  not  those  figures  a€  hand. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  did  you  have  on  the  1st  of  January,  1919, 
under  your  supervision? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  6,666,000  gross  tons,  and  those,  as  I  say,  were 
administered  to  a  great  extent  bjr  the  Army  Transport  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  they  were  administered  by  the  Army  Transport 
Service,  then  it  was  not  under  your  supervision. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  were  partially  under  our  supervision  to 
the  extent  that  they  had  to  have  tneir  ship's  documents. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  required  just  as  much  work  in  your  office  as  if 
they  had  been 'entirely  under  your  supervision? 

IVlr.  Chamberlain.  Yes:  it  did  in  our  own  office  in  Washington, 
but  the  shipping  commissioners  who  supply  crews,  you  know,  for 
merchant  ships,  were  not  employed  on  that  work  because  the  crews 
were  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  and  not  under  the  usual  mercantile 
contracts. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  have  you  under  your  supervision  to-day? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To-day  we  have  9,600,000  gross  tons. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  all  of  that  under  your  supervision  or  is  part  of  thai 
under  the  Navy? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  is  practically  all  turned  in  now.  The 
irmy  had  a  few  ships  early  in  December,  but  I  think  they  must  be 
iraed  over  by  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  further  remark?  I  have 
een  dwelling  entirely  on  the  large  seagoing  ships  of  1,000  gross 
)iis  or  over,  because  they  are  the  most  important  part  of  our  mer- 
antile  marine.  That  part  is  the  growing  part,  and  that  is  the  part 
)  which  you  have  devoted  your  attention  when  you  made  your  ap- 
ropriations.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  had,  continuing  right 
traight  through,  about  5,000,000  tons  of  the  smaller  ships  that  are 
mployed,  some  of  them  on  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  rivers,  on  the 
^aboard,  but  chiefly  in  domestic  trade.  Of  course,  some  of  them  on 
lie  Great  Lakes  are  very  large. 

There  are  about  5,000,000  tons  of  the  coastwise  ships,  the  ships 
fLthe  Great  Lakes,  the  ships  on  the  large  rivers  and  the  small 
ivers.  That  has  been  a  continuing  element  and  has  not  changed 
enr  much  in  the  aggregate.  Of  course,  some  ships  have  been  lost 
m  some  new  ones  have  been  built,  but  the  total  has  not  changed 
ppreciably.  So  our  total  tonnage  in  1914  was  7,900,000  tons  and 
;  IS  now  upward  of  14,000,000  tons,  approaching  15,000,000  tons. 
Secretary  Alexander.  What  do  you  estimate  the  expansion  will 
B  in  the  ifiscal  year  1921  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  the  balance  of  this  year,  six  months 

f  that  to  come 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  In  the  15,000,000  tons  which  you  say 

)u  have  now  is  included  the  9,600,000  tons,  the  figure  you  gave  me 

moment  ago. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  far  as  your  office  is  concerned,  what  is  the  difference 

tween  that  class  of  tonnage  and  this  later  class  which  you  have 

st  given    me?      What    makes    up    that    difference    between    the 

>00,000  tons  and  the  15,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  say,  they  are  the  smaller  ships  and  the 

ips  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  ocean-going  ships? 

Mr.  Cha^iberlain.  Some  of  them  are,  but  they  are  less  than  1,000 

oss  tons. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  what  is  your  purpose  in  separating  them? 

ifr.  Chamberlain.  Because  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impres- 

m  that  the  entire  merchant  marine  has  been  growing,  because  it 

is  not.    A  large  part  of  it  has  remained  almost  stationary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  merchant  marine  so  far  as  the  Lakes  and 

land  waters  are  concerned  been  increasing? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  that  is  about  stationary. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  increase,  then,  is  on  your  ocean-going  vessels? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely  of  the  vessels 

at  have  been  brought  about  by  the  appropriations  of  Congress 

r  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  to  answer  the  chairman's  question,  the  increase 

on  the  1.000  ton  and  over  ships? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Sea-going  ships,  yes;  the  other  factor,  as  I 

r,  has  remained  just  about  5,000,000  tons,  in  round  numbere. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Your  1,000  and  over  ton  ships  have  about  trebled, 
while  the  entire  amount  has  just  about  doubled? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  right. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  I  notice  that  in  order  to  do  this  work  you  want 
some  more  clerks. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  item  is  in  the  office  right 
here  in  Washington,  where  you  do  not  want  to  have  any  more.  I 
know,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  it.  Right  here  in  the  omce 
we  ask  for  four  more  clerks — one  at  $1,600,  one  at  $1,400,  and  two 
stenographers  at  $1,200.  The  $1,600  clerk  is  needed.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  keep  up 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Is  anybody  doing  now  the  work  that 
you  expect  this  man  to  do? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir.  If  we  had  anybody  we  could  put  to 
it  we  would  do  it.  We  have  got  to  get  somebody  outside.  We  Tvant 
this  $1,600  clerk  to  take  care  of  the  cases  of  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures. All  violations  of  the  navigation  laws  are  reported  by  col- 
lectors of  f  ustoms. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  doing  that  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  lot  of  it  is  not  being  done.  During  the  war 
a  great  many  of  the  laws  were  in  effect  almost  suspended.  The  sea- 
men's law  was  not  enforced  rigidly,  the  wireless  law  and  a  lot  of  the 
other  laws  were  not.  When  men  were  reported  for  violations  of  the 
law  we  said  in  substance,  "  Go  ahead  and  do  the  best  you  can."  We 
practically  had  in  our  office  a  form  which  said,  "  In  view  of  the  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  the  times,  the  fines  are  remitted."  Now, 
that  is  not  the  right  way  to  enforce  laws  in  times  of  peace.  In  times 
of  war  it  is  the  only  way  you  can  do.  We  are  now  coming  around 
to  peace  times  and  we  ought  to  enforce  the  laws ;  that  is,  either  en- 
force the  laws  or  else  wipe  them  off  by  repeal.  It  brings  the  law  into 
contempt  if  you  do  not  enforce  it.  Let  me  say  that  ordinarily  the 
number  of  fine  cases  that  come  to  the  office  is  a  little  over  7,000  a 
year.  During  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October, 
of  1919,  which  is  a  third  of  the  year,  we  had  4,520  cases, 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  cases?     - 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Fines  for  the  violation  of  a  hundred  different 
statutes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  those  fines  aggregate? 

Mr.  CHAMBERiiAiN.  I  could  uot  Say.  The  penalties  that  are  actually 
imposed  are  not  very  heavy.  Some  of  them  are  in  tei*ms  of  money 
ana  some  of  them  are  in  forfeitures  of  the  ships. 

RE\'ENXJE — NAVIGATION  PEES  AND  FINES. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  revenue  does  your  department  produce  for 
the  Government  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  1919,  the  tonnage  duties  collected  through 
collectors  of  customs  amounted  to  $1,265^29.23.  The  navigation  f^ 
amounted  to  $143,492.19,  and  the  navigation  fines  to  $162,146.60;  but 
I  should  add  that  the  third  item  is  very  much  bevond  the  ordinary 
amount  because  there  was  one  very  heavy  compromise  of  a  forfeiture 
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hich  involved  $250,000^  of  which  $125,000  was  paid  during  the  last 
?cal  vear  and  the  balance  is  due  now. 

Mr/ Wood.  The  total  receipts  for  1919  then  were  $1,570,867.92. 
Mr.  Chamberlain .  They  are  the  receipts  from  laws  enforced  by 
is  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  other  receipts  besides  those? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  these  fines  or  receipts,  part  of  that  is  the  regula- 
)n  4:hat  requires  a  penalty  on  the  owner  of  the  ship  if  he  stays  in 
>rt  over  a  certain  time  waiting  for  loading. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  -No  ;  I  do  not  recall  anything  just  exactly  of 
at  kind. 

Mr.  Wason.  Perhaps  I  do  not  state  it  right. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  to  enter  within  a  certain  period,  but 
think  the  Treasury  enforces  that. 
Mr.  Wason.  There  is  a  penalty  if  they  do  not  do  that. 
Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes;  there  is  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  fines  and  penalties  are  mainly  for  not 
iving  the  proper  crew,  not  having  the  proper  equipment,  not'  hav- 
g  the  proper  wireless  equipment.  I  have  a  summary  of  all  the 
nds  of  cases  in  my  report,  on  page  39,  and  they  fall  under  these 
fferent  heads. 

Secretary  Alexander.  This  bureau  does  not  cost  the  Government 
lything;  for  instance,  you  take  the  matter  of  fines;  a  few  years 
JO  we  passed  a  bill  requiring  motor  boats  to  be  equipped  with 
ghts,  and  later  a  law  requiring  them  to  be  numbered.  That  was 
iring  the  period  of  the  war.  Of  course  you  have  got  to  have  in- 
)ectors  to  enforce  the  law,  and  innumerable  fines  were  imposed, 
he  cost  of  the  service  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  fines 
iposed,  and  yet  during  the  period  of  the  war  we  realized  it  was 
dispensable  to  know  who  was  the  owner  of  a  motor  boat,  who  was 
sponsible  for  its  operation,  because  we  did  not  know  the  enemy 
om  the  friend,  and  I  know  that  before  the  war  the  Motor  Boat 
ssociation  was  very  much  opposed  to  numbering  motor  boats  be- 
ase  they  thought  it  defaced  them,  but  when  the  war  came  on 
le  situation  became  so  acute  and  it  became  so  necessary  to  know 
le  responsible  owners  of  motor  boats  operating  in  and  out  of  our 
arbors,  and  among  our  merchant  shipping,  and  so  on,  that  that 
:>jection  disappeared  and  we  put  it  over,  and  while  we  now  have 
)  insi>ect  these  boats  the  fines  very  much  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
■rvic-e. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  suppose  this  bureau  and  the  laws  that  Congress 
aact>  relative  to  passenger  boats,  for  illustration,  would  not  apply 
)  a  boat  operating  on  a  lake  within  a  State,  but  if  the  lake  was 
ithin  two  States  and  it  went  from  shore  to  shore  you  would  have 
irisdiction;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Under  the  Constitution,  you  mean?     Yes,  of 
>urse:  we  do  not  go  outside  of  Federal  jurisdiction.    We  do  not 
espass  on  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  have  jurisdiction  over  these  little  boats  on  the 

rers? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Secretary  Alexander.  But  not  on  lakes  wholly  within  a  State. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  not  so  many  waters  tiiat  are  withii 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  that  are  not  the  means  of  trade  betweei 
one  State  and  another.  Most  of  the  lakes  have  outlets  by  the  river 
through  into  other  States,  although  there  are  some  in  my  own  Stat 
of  New  York.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the  interior  oi  New  Yorl 
that  I  am  familiar  with,  and,  of  course,  there  are  in  other  States,  too 
but  not  so  very  many  and  the  tonnage  on  those  would  be  triflinj 
compared  with  the  great  total. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  as  to  clear  my  mind,  because  this  is  new  to  me 
Lake  Winnipisocket,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  connected  with  th 
ocean  by  the  Merrimac  River,  but  there  is  no  navigation  from  tb 
ocean  to  the  lake.  There  are  large  passenger  boats  that  go  prac 
tically  east  and  west  across  the  lake  in  the  open  season.  You  hav 
nothing  to  do  with  those? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  controlled  entirely  by  our  own  local  laws  ii 
the  State? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  You  understand  the  Merrimac  is  dammed  be 
fore  you  get  up  to  the  lake. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  were  the  expenditures  in  your  departmfint  ii 
1919  ?  Your  appropriation  was  $257,781.65.  Was  all  of  that  monej 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  turned  in,  but  w< 
did  not  turn  in  much. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commew 
that  your  expenditures  amounted  to  $215,502.12. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Additional  Clerks  and  Stenographers. 

status  op  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  tell  us  what  you  need  thea 
additional  clerks  for. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  say,  we  want  that  $1,600  clerk  to  handl( 
not  only  the  increasing  number  of  fine  cases  but  to  give  them  th 
care  that  is  demanded,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  the  laws  musH 
be  enforced  in  times  of  peace  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  work  in  your  department  current? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Up  to  date? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  - 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  it  is  way  behind.  It  has  never  been  s( 
far  behind  in  all  the  years  1  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  behind  is  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  terms  of  hours  or  cases?  I  do  not  kno^ 
how  to  express  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  certainly  must  have  some  idea  about  when  youi 
work  is  current? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  how  much  is  it  behind? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  say  that  large  portions  of  it  ar 
more  than  one  month  behind.  Some  letters  are  on  my  desk  tha 
have  not  been  answered  for  two  months,  and  that  has  never  bee 
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80  for  twenty-odd  years.  Some  papers  are  unanswered  on  my  desk 
that  have  been  there  for  six  weeks.  I  have  one  stenographer  part 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  cases  have  you  pending  now  undisposed  of? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  Five  hundred  on  one  desK. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  are  they  more  than  a  month  behind  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes ;  some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  cases  did  you  have  on  your  desk  undis- 
posed of  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  general  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  say.  We  did  not  have  very  many. 
We  kept  fairly  current  during  the  war.  The  work,  I  may  say,  is 
not  as  well  done  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  This  is  the  situation :  A 
number  of  the  people  in  my  office  have  to  work  at  nights  on  the 
outside  to  get  along — ^both  of  my  messengers,  for  example.  One  of 
them  works  as  a  janitor  at  ni^ht,  and  the  other  one  works  in  a  shoe 
tore.  Two  of  my  stenographers  work  at  night  on  private  jobs  in 
vderto  live. 

Mh  Wood.  You  say  they  have  to  work  at  private  employmentt 
h  Qysy  not  devote  all  their  time  to  your  service  ?  r 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  devote  all  the  day  time,  yes;  but  as  I 
iy,  they  have  got  to  earn  money  outside^  and  I  am  glad  to  have  them, 
acause  they  have  got  to  live. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  refer  to  your  stenographers  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  we  have  three  who  do  that,  and  I  can 
[)t  a>k  them  to  come  around  and  work  at  night  under  those  condi- 
ons. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliat  are  you  trying  to  do  here?  Are  you  trying  to 
urease  the  salaries  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  not  any  increases  of  salaries  in  that 
em  at  all.  The  $1,600  clerk  is  needed  for  the  purpose  I  have  spoken 
f.  Two  extra  stenographers  at  $1,200  are  needed  because  we  can 
>t  get  a  stenographer  for  less  than  $1,200.  The  $1,400  clerk  is 
»ded  to  bring  the  statistical  work  up  to  date.  That  is  way  behind, 
he  'four  men  in  that  division  work  nights,  Sundays,  and  on  holi- 
ays.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  express  this  condition  in  exact  figures  but 
is  there,  and  it  is  due,  as  I  say,  to  the  causes  which  I  roughly  in- 
icated  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking:  for  an  increase  over  your  appropriation 
)r  1920  of  practically  $6,000. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  $5,400  for  the  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  difference  is  represented  by  these  new  places  you 
re  asking  for. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  items  I  have  just  spoken  of,  the  four 
lepks,  one  for  fines,  one  for  the  tonnage  figures,  and  two  stenog- 
»phers  at  $1,200. 

Shipping  Service — Increases  in  Salaries — Shipping  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  shipping  commissioners,  you  are  asking  to  increase 
e  salarv  of  the  commissioner  at  Baltimore  from  $1,200  to  $2,000. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  first  place,  may  I  say  what  the  shipping 
commissioners  have  to  do  generally,  before  I  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  duty  of  a  shipping  commissioner  is  to 
supervise  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  crews  for  merchant  ships. 
As  you  may  know  the  Government  has  always  supervised — when  I 
say  always,  that  has  been  the  theory  at  all  event — ^the  engagement 
of  seamen  on  merchant  ships,  the  theory  being,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  are  wards  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense  that  when  seamen  go  abroad  they  be 
brought  back  again,  and  that  there  should  be  an  officer  of  the 
Government  to  supers- ise  their  contract  and  to  see  that  they  get  fair 
treatment.  That  is  the  general  duty  of  the  shipping  commissioners. 
They  are  also,  by  statute,  given  quasi  judicial  functions. 

All  the  agreements,  you  know,  are  made  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  master,  who  represents  the  owner,  and  by  each  individual  sea- 
man, and  the  agreement  sets  forth  the  terms  of  the  contract,  where 
the  ship  is  to  go,  how  much  the  seaman  is  to  be  paid,  what  he  is 
to  have  to  eat,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  quite  an  elaborate 
contract  and  is  a  printed  form  used  by  the  Government  for  fifty 
odd  years.  When  the  voyage  is  over,  the  seamen  are  paid  off  by  the 
shipping  commissioner,  and  if  they  have  any  dispute  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  by  statute  the  shipping  commissioner  is  given  quasi  ju-. 
dicial  functions.  Of  course,  he  is  not  a  judge,  but  he  is  directed  oy 
statute  to  arbitrate  these  differences.  That  is  a  convenience  for 
everybody,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  very  desirable  system.  These  in- 
creases of  shipping  commissioners'  salaries,  generally,  are  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  lowest  salary  you  ought  to  pay  to-day  to  a  nian 
who  does  that  kind  of  work  is  $1,500,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
an  unreasonable  proposition.  During  the  war,  as  I  say,  most  of  the* 
ships — ^not  most  of  them,  but  600  of  these  ships  had  naval  crews. 
They  took  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  put  them  on  the  vessels,  for 
a  great  many  reasons.  It  was  hard  to  get  the  crews,  for  one  KASon, 
and  then  it  was  a  better  and  safer  way  to  use  the  enlisted  meii  be- 
cause your  discipline  was  so  much  more  rigid.  That  has  now  all 
ceased,  and  the  amount  of  work  is  very  fast  doubling.  By  the  tiniB 
these  estimates  go  into  effect,  which  is  six  months  from  now,  it  will 
be  fully  doubled. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  commis- 
sioner at  Baltimore  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  and  that  the  Bath,  Me., 
commissioner  is  receiving  $1,000  and  you  do  not  ask  to  increase  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  there  is  practically  no  work  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  not  abolish  that  office? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  abolished  once  and  you  gentlemen  put 
it  back  again. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  necessity  for  him,  is  there  ? 

There  are  a  lot  of  these  places  around  over  the  country,  not  only 
in  Maine  but  all  over  the  country,  that  are  absolute  sinecures.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  them  now,  although  there  might  have  been  some 
occasion  at  one  time,  but  they  are  there,  and  this  simply  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  whenever  you  create  a  (Government  position  it  is  created 
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Mr.  CwAMKTOiiAiy,  No;  that  is  his  maximum.  He  can  not  get 
)Ter  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  he  did  not  get  the  $1,200  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  No;  that  is  the  maximum  salary.  The  fee 
usis  remains,  but  of  the  fees,  under  the  act  that  Mr.  Tawney  passed, 
le  can  not  get  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  commissioner  at  Rockland  only  got  $575  when 
le  did  twice  the  work,  and  in  some  respects  more  flian  twice  th6 
rork  of  the  man  at  Bath,  how  in  the  world  does  the  man  at  Bath 
et  $1,000? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  your  statement  is  not.bome  out. 
Mr.  Wood.  The  man  at  Bath  discharged  33  men  and  the  man  at 
ockland  discharged  72. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  look  at  the  men  shipped* 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  he  shipped  more  men. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  it.  For  shipment  they  get  double. 
lie  fee  system  gave  them  double  what  they  get  for  discharged.  It 
on  the  basis  of  $1  in  foreign  trade,  and  50  cents  in  the  nearby 
ade,  and  half  of  each  sum  for  discharges ;  in  other  words,  50  cents 
id  25  cents.  Those  salaries,  as  I  say,  are  the  maximum  beyond 
iiich  they  can  not  go. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  could  you  give  us  a  table  showing 
e  amount  of  collections?  You  have  given  the  total  amount  of 
laries  paid  at  each  one  of  these  offices.  Could  vou  give  us  the  total 
Dount  of  collections  made  at  each  one  of  them? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  They  do  not 
Meet  anything.  You  abolished  the  fees,  you  know,  before  1890. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  they  abolished  the  fees,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the 
nount  of  salary  paid  these  people? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  we  know  the  number  of  men  shipped 
id  discharged,  and  we  know  the  rate  of  compensation  under  the 
e  system,  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  They  hand  in 
leir  returns  every  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  largest  business  done  anywhere  with  the  smallest 
ossible  force  is  at  New  York.  It  cost  there  10  cents  per  man  on 
le  average,  and  you  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  for  the  commis- 
oner  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no ;  he  gets  $5,000  now. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  for  all  thes^  men  in 
»roportion  to  the  increased  work  devolving  upon  them,  why  did  you 
lot  ask  something  for  the  commissioner  at  New  York? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  think  you  would  construe  it  quite  as 
iterally  as  that.  I  should  have  been  more  exact  in  my  statement 
'  should  have  said,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the  basis  for  the 
ncreases  proposed.  There  is  no  increase  proposed  for  the  New 
fork  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  that  was  not  the  basis  of  these  increases  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  the  basis  where  the  increases  are  proposed, 
Dt  there  is  not  any  increase  projjosed  for  the  New  York  man. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  the  Boston  man,  I  said,  was  an  ^xceptibti, 
he  Boston  man  is  an  exception  on  account  of  seniority  and  long- 
intinned  serrice. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  the  other  increases  are  based  on  the  in- 
crease of  work.  The  Boston  case  is  exceptional.  That  is  ba^ 
really,  on  seniority.  This  man  has  been  there  a  great  many  years 
and  is  a  particularly  competent  man.  He  has  been  there,  to  my 
knowledge,  27  years,  and  he  is,  so  to  speak,  the  dean  of  the  service. 
He  is  the  man  to  whom  the  others  look  a  great  deal  for  advice. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  the  original  salaries  for  these  men  based  on  the 
amount  of  work  they  performed  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Years  ago  these  men  were  paid  by  fees,  so  much 
for  each  man  discharged,  shipped,  or  resliipped.  That  is  still  in 
the  statute,  but  during  Mr.  Tawney's  time,  you  changed  that  and 
made  it  a  salaried  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  the  time  does  the  commissioner  at  Boston 
give  to  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  give  all  their  time.  They  not  only  give 
all  tlieir  time,  but  they  have  to  work  nights  and  holidays  ana  all 
other  times.  I  have  not  made  it  clear  to  you  and  perhaps  I  should 
explain  the  duties  of  these  men.  These  snipping  commissioners  do 
not  sit  in  their  offices  entirely. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  a  kind  of  justice  of  the  peace? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  that  is  only  one  phase  of  their  work 
when  these  disputes  arise,  and  they  are  frequent  enough,  but  they, 
do  not  require  all  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  else  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  crews  are  not  shipped  in  the  offices.  The 
shipping  commissioner  and  his  deputies  go  to  the  ships  and  the 
extent  of  the  water  front  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  of 
time  required  and  the  amount  of  work.  In  some  places,  they  have 
to  go  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  miles  to  where  the  ship  is.  The 
crew  is  engaged  on  shipboard.  If  you  engaged  them  at  the  offiec  and 
then  relied  on  their  gomg  to  ship  a  good  part  of  them  would  fall  by 
the  wayside  and  would  never  get  there.  You  ship  them  on  the 
ship,  and  that,  of  course,  takes  considerable  time.  1  do  not  know 
just  the  extent  of  the  water  front  at  Boston,  although  I  have  been 
there,  of  course,  but  it  is  quite  extensive.  He  goes  from  his  office, 
which  is  on  the  wharf,  aboard  the  different  ships  and  ships  the  men 
there.     All  of  these  men  give  all  of  their  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  tliey  all  got  deputies  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  number  of  deputies  is  shown  in  my  report 
on  page  45. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  asking  any  increase  for  the  man  at  New 
Bedford. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $900  for  the  commis- 
sioner at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  at  Rockford,  Me.,  the  average  cost  per  man 
was  81  cents. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  and  the  cost  of  the  office  was  $575.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  a  customhouse  there  or  not,  but  this 
work,  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  statutory  work  and  somebody  has 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  man  at  Rockland  has  a  salary  of  $1,200. 
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tir.  Chahhbriain.  No;  that  is  his  maximum.  He  can  not  get 
ST  $1,200. 

kfr.  Wood.  Then  he  did  not  get  the  $1,200? 

Mb*.  Chamberlain.  No;  that  is  the  maximum  salary.  The  fee 
ns  remains,  but  of  the  fees,  under  the  act  that  Mr.  Tawney  passed, 
can  not  get  more  than  that. 

tfr.  Wood.  If  this  commissioner  at  Rockland  only  got  $575  when 
did  twice  the  work,  and  in  some  respects  more  uian  twice  the 
»rk  of  the  man  at  Bath,  how  in  the  world  does  the  man  at  Bath 
t  $1,000? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  your  statement  is  not.bome  out. 
Mr.  WocH).  The  man  at  Bath  discharged  33  men  and  the  man  at 
)ckland  discharged  72. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  look  at  the  men  shipped^ 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  he  shipped  more  men. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  it.  For  shipment  they  get  double, 
le  fee  system  gave  them  double  what  they  get  for  discharged.  It 
(m  the  basis  of  $1  in  foreign  trade,  and  50  cents  in  the  nearby 
ide,  and  half  of  each  sum  for  discharges ;  in  other  words,  60  cents 
td  25  cents.  Those  salaries,  as  I  say,  are  the  maximum  beyoiid 
lich  they  can  not  go. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  could  you  give  us  a  table  showing 
e  amount  of  collections?  You  have  given  the  total  amount  of 
laries  paid  at  each  one  of  these  offices.  Could  vou  give  tis  the  total 
lount  of  collections  made  at  each  one  of  themf 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  They  do  not 
Uect  anything:.  You  abolished  the  fees,  you  know,  before  1890. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  they  abolished  the  fees,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the 
lount  of  salary  paid  these  people? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  we  know  the  number  of  men  shipped 
d  discharged,  and  we  know  the  rate  of  compensation  under  the 
)  system,  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  They  hand  in 
»ir  returns  every  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  largest  business  done  anywhere  with  the  smallest 
ssible  force  is  at  New  York.  It  cost  there  10  cents  per  man  on 
B  average,  and  you  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  for  the  commis- 
>ner  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no ;  he  gets  $5,000  now. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  foi*  all  thes^  men  in 
©portion  to  the  increased  work  devolving  upon  them,  why  did  you 
•t  ask  something  for  the  commissioner  at  New  York! 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  think  you  would  construe  it  quite  as 
enilly  as  that.  I  should  have  been  more  exact  in  my  statement 
should  have  said,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the  basis  for  the 
creases  proposed.  There  is  no  increase  proposed  for  the  New 
ofk  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  that  was  not  the  basis  of  these  increases  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  the  basis  where  the  increases  are  proposed, 
t  there  is  not  any  increase  projiosed  for  the  New  York  man. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  the  Boston  man,  I  said,  was  an  ei^ceptibii>. 
le  Boston  man  is  an  exception  on  account  of  seniority  and  long- 
itinued  service. 
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Mr.  Wason.  In  view  of  your  last  answer,  mity  I  ask  how  it  hap 
pens  that  the  San  Francisco  commissioner  gets  $4,000,  in  view  of  th( 
fact  that  he  discharged  17,721  and  shipped  and  reshipped  19,619 
a  total  of  37,340,  at  an  average  cost  of  32  cents,  while  Isew  York's 
total  was  213,798,  at  a  cost  of  10  cents,  with  14  employees,  San  Fran- 
cisco having  7  employees? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  quite  get  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wason.  My  point  is  this:  In  view  of  the  business  rej)orted 
under  this  Table  I,  shipment,  discharges,  and  expenditures,  if  th( 
old  fee  system  enters  into  fixing  salaries  at  the  different  ports,  ]m 
do  you  reconcile  a  $4,000  salary  for  San  Francisco  with  a  total  dis 
charge  and  shipment  of  37,34<)  men  with  New  York  with  a  tota 
of  213,798  men,  with  7  assistants  at  San  Francisco  and  14  ai 
New  York. 

Mr.  Chamberi^in.  Under  the  old  fee  svstem — ^in  fact,  that  wai 
what  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  fee  system,  at  New  York,  if  tha 
system,  was  still  in  effect,  the  shipping  commissioner  last  year,  I  sus 
pect,  would  have  received  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
It  was  because  the  amount  at  that  particular  office  was  so  grea 

J^ears  ago  that  you  changed  the  system  and  did  away  with  thi 
ees.  Now,  the  salaries  that  were  fixed  were  arbitrarily  fixed.  The] 
were  fixed,  relatively,  in  proportion  to  the  work,  having  in  mine 
both  the  number  of  men  shipped  and  discharged  and  the  diffi 
culties  of  getting  about  the  ports. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  why  is  it  that  the  man  ai 
San  Francisco  gets  $4,000  a  year  while  the  man  at  Seattle  gefe 
$3,500  a  year,  and  yet  the  man  at  Seattle  does  twice  as  much  worl 
as  the  man  at  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  work  has  increased  very  rapidly  at  Seattle 
and  has  not  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  has  not  been  a  read- 
justment. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  looks  like  there  should  be  a  readjustment,  because 
the  man  at  San  Francisco  is  being  paid  out  of  aU  proporticm  to 
what  he  should  receive,  as  compared  with  the  man  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  is  paia  more.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  should  be  a  reversal  of  the  salaries,  at  least 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  have  any  objection  if  we 
readjusted  these  matters  a  little. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Your  committee  fixed  them  originally,  and, 
of  course,  I  bow  to  superior  authority.  I  have  simply  given  my 
best  judgment  as  to  the  changes  in  salaries  which  we  propose. 

Mr.  MoAndrews.  Has  not  Seattle  taken  away  a  lot  of  tnis  work 
from  San  Francisco  since  they  built  the  canal  there  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  the  canal.  Toc 
mean  the  fresh-water  canal  ? 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  grown  a  great  deal  in  the  way  oi 
shipbuilding.  Seattle,  or  Puget  Sound,  has  been.the  boom  place  ii 
shipbuilding.  :  ? 

Mr.  McAndrbws.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  been  told  that  2* 
hours  in  that  fresh  water  is  better  than  a  week  in  the  dry  dock  a 
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San  Francisco  or  anywhere  else,  because  it  gets  rid  of  the  barnacles 
and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  clears  out  the  teredo  and  everything 
of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Wood.  They  put  them  right  in  Lake  Washington  ? 
Mr.  Mc Andrews.  Yes;  we  were  out  there  before  that  canal  was 
constructed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  logically,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  prop- 
osition,  I  suppose,  would  involve  a  recommendation  on  our  part  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  shipping  commissioner  at  Seattle  in  pro- 
portion to  the  salary  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  logically,  from  our  standpoint,  it  ought  to  involve 
a  recommendation  <£at  the  salary  of  the  man  at  San  Francisco  be 
reduced.     You  say  you  have  beeil  trying  to  help  save  some  money 
here? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  this  salary  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  the  interest  of  economy  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamihsrlain.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  low  for  existing  cir- 
comstances.  I  had  not  heard  the  proposition  advanced  that  many 
men  were  overpaid  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  I  have  never  heard  that  come  from  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  Grovemment. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Or  in  private  life,  either. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  would  just  like  to  find  some  one  agency  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  would  be  helpful  and  show  a  disposition  to  help  the 
Appropriations  Committee  save  some  money.    I  have  not  jfound 
one  vet, 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  trying  to. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  the  case,  here  is  a  splendid  chance  to  com- 

naence.     Some  of  these  men  are 

Mr.  Chamberlain  ^interposing).  Overpaid? 

Mr.  Wood  (continumg).  Overpaid  upon  the  ba^sis  of  their  salaries 
King  fixed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do.  There 
IS  a  wonderful  incongruity  here,  and  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  per- 
haps if  you  will  help  us  a  little  we  can  readjust  these  things  and 
make  some  of  these  increases  you  ask  and  make  some  reductions  that 
should  be  made.  It  is  always  easy  for  the  heads  of  these  depart- 
ments to  ask  for  increases,  but  it  seems  hard  for  them  to  ask  for 
reductions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  asked  for  the  abolition  of  certain  places 
md  your  committee  has  put  them  back,  and  that  puts  me  m  an 
ibsurd  position. 
Mr.  Wood.  Try  this  committee  once  on  some  of  these  men. 
Mr.  McAndrews.  I  notice,  for  instance,  that  New  Orleans  has 
wice  as  much  business,  almost,  as  San  Francisco,  and  yet  that  com- 
oiasioner  has  been  getting  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  we  are  asking  $2,400  for  him.  I  know 
\e  has  not  been  getting  nearly  enough.  It  is  absurd  that  the  ship- 
ing  commissioner  at  New  Orleans  only  gets  $1,500  a  year.  That 
lan,  as  I  have  said,  has  to  settle  disputes  to  prevent  them  going^ 
ito  court  that  are  worth  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  that 
dary.  What  do  you  get,  for  instance,  for  $1,500  right  here  in 
i^ashington  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  All  these  men  who  receive  less  than  ^,500  get  tl 
bonus. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  those  who  get  less  than  $2^500. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  man  at  Galveston  evidently  did  not  do  anythin 
because  you  have  not  got  him  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  was  only  created  in  November.  The  de 
ficiency  appropriation  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  he  been  doing  some  work  since  he  was  created? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  not  ^t  him  yet. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  he  was  provided  in  November. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  act  became  a  law  on  November  4  and 
we  are  still  wrestling  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  We  will 
get  him  in  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  will  get  him  all  right. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  hope  so. 

Clerk  Hire. 
additional  clerks — ^increases  in  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  "  Clerk  hire,"  and  I  notice  you  are 
asking  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  these  clerks. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Practically,  for  more  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  says,  "  For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  not  to  exceed  $1,800  per  annum,'  instead  of 
$1,600  per  annum,  "  to  each  person  or  clerk  in  the  offices  of  shipping 
commissioners." 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  covers,  however,  only  four  people. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  would  it  not  cover  all  you  have  ?  It  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  pay  every  clerk  getting  $1,600  a  year  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  what  we  need  is  more  clerks.  We  could 
not  do  that  and  do  the  work.  That  is  not  the  way  we  do  business. 
It  would,  theoretically,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  them  $1,800  clerks,  but  then  you  would  not  have  nearly  enou^ 
clerks  to  go  around.  That  is  not  what  we  want.  That  is  not  the 
proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  limitation,  in  view  of  this  language,  would 
be  the  fact  that  you  did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  that  is  the  best  reason  in  tne  world.  No- 
body is  putting  up  a  job  on  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  talking  about  anybody  putting  up  a  job,  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  I  am  talking  about  this  language.  If  this  language 
means  anything,  it  means  what  it  says,  that  instead  of  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  fix  the  salaries  at  not  exceeding  $1,600,  he  may  fii 
them  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  should  he  not?  If  you  are  getting  some  ne^ 
clerks  to  do  the  same  work  that  the  old  clerks  are  now  doing)  wh] 
should  not  the  old  clerks  be  as  much  favored  as  the  new  ones? 

Mr.  Chamberijiin.  What  we  want  are  18  new  clerks  to  meet  tb 
increase  of  work  due  to  the  causes  I  have  recited.  We  want  to  pro 
vide  for  four  increases  under  that  language,  and  may  I  tell  yoi 
what  they  are? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  did  tell  us  what  they  were  awhile  aica 
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[r.  Chambebulin.  No  ;  we  were  talking  about  the  shipping  com- 

doners.    We  are  now  talking  about  their  clerks. 

[r.  Wood.  All  right;  tell  us  about  them. 

[r.  Chamberlain.  First,  for  the  deputy  at  Boston,  an  increase 

n  $1,600  to  $1,800.    That  is  one  increase.    Second,  at  San  Fran- 

0,  from  $1,600  to  $1,800.    Those  are  the  only  two.    I  said  there 

e  four  increases  in  salary  we  had  in  mind.    Those  are  the  only  two 

!s  we  have  any  idea  of  covering  and  that  language  is  meant  to 

Br  those  two  particular  cases  and  no  more. 

[r.  Wason.  The  one  at  New  York  is  getting  $1,800? 

[r.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  said  at  Boston  from  $1,600  to  $1,800, 

at  San  Francisco  from  $1,600  to  $1,800.  The  one  at  New  York 
low  getting  $2,200.  You  authorized  an  increase  for  him  in  the 
ciency  act,  an  increase  from  $1,800  to  $2,200.  We  want  now  to 
ease  him  from  $2,200,  which  you  authorized,  to  $2,400.  The  lan- 
^e  is  kept  at  $1,800  because  you  will  remember  that  these  esti- 
es  were  prepared  before  the  deficiency  bill  became  a  law. 
[r.  Wood.  Then,  you  are  increasing  three  clerks,  the  Boston  man, 
San  Francisco  man,  and  where  is  this  $2,400  man  ? 
[r.  Chamberlain.  At  New  York;  and  one  more,  one  clerk  at 
ton  from  $900  to  $1,000. 

[r.  Wood.  Why  are  you  increasing  the  salaries  of  these  particu- 
:lerks  or  secretaries  and  not  asking  it  for  others? 
T.  Chamberlain.  They  are  the  chief  men  and  because,  I  think, 
amount  of  work  that  has  fallen  upon  them  justifies  it. 
T.  Wood.  Well,  take  the  San  Francisco  case ;  what  does  the  clerk 
ecretary  get  at  Seattle, 
r.  Chamberlain.  $1,600. 

T.  Wood.  Now,  upon  the  basis  of  work  performed,  the  man  at 
:tle  ought  to  have  more  than  this  ma^  at  San  Francisco, 
r.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
r.  Wood.  Well,  ought  he  not  to  have  as  much? 
r.  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  frankly, 
r.  Wood.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent, 
r.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  such  details  right  here  as  to  be 

to  answer  that.    You  have  asked  me  a  question  I  can  not  answer. 
T.  Wood.  If  you  can  find  any  reason  for  asking  for  $1,800  for 
San  Francisco  man  who  does  half  the  work  that  the  man  does 
Seattle,  who  only  gets  $1,600,  you  can  put  it  in  the  record, 
r.  Chamberlain.  All  right. 
The  statement  follows:) 

?  havp  rwomnu'nded  $1,801)  per  aiiniini  for  the  chief  deputy  at  San  Fran- 
while  the  chief  deputy  at  Seattle  remains  at  .$1,600  for  the  reason  that  the 
le  district  is  divided  into  three  offices,  one  at  Seattle,  one  at  Taconia,  and 
ut  Fort  Townsend;  the  chief  deputy  having  charge  only  of  the  Seattle 
,  the  other  two  being  in  charge  of  deputies  who  take  their  instructions 
the  shipping  commissioner  himself. 

r.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  your 
loyees  in  the  list  you  have  set  out  here  on  page  345  from  42  to  69 
Dmpared  with  1919.  How  many  are  you  increasing  your  total 
ber  over  1919  ? 

r.  Chamberlain.  We  are  asking  for  18  additional  clerks ;  in  ad- 
n  to  those  you  gave  us  in  the  deficiency  appropriation.  You 
his  was  drafted  before  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  passed. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  in  parallel  columns  si 
ing  what  you  have  for  1920,  and  what  you  want  for  1921,  and  i 
pavi 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  that  right  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

SHIPPINO   COUUISSIONEBS'    BAI.ARlPt. 

1.  The  contra 

trade  (except  r        __, ,_ 

lOttie  before  sbipplnf;  comiulsslonerH.     (R.  S.  4511.) 

2.  ilea  must  be  paid  off  and  execution  of  coutruct  must  be  reviewed  by 
ping  coninilssi oners.     (R.  S.  4549.) 

3.  By  mutiinl  coDB>>nt  shlppliit;  commissioners  settle  disputes  vrUh  q 
judicial  powers.     (R.  S.  4554,) 

Baltimore,  from  {1,200  to  {2,000. 
Boston,  from  $3,000  to  $3,600. 
New  Orleans,  from  $1,500  to  $2,400. 
Newport  News,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 
Norfolk,  from  81,500  to  ?2,000. 
Philadelphia,  from  $2.40(1  to  $3,000. 
Portland,  Me.,  from  $1,300  to  $1,800. 
Galveston,  from  $1,500  to  $1,800. 

SUUUARY    OF    THE    ESTIM.tTE    >'(1K    I'LERK     HIRE.    RHIPPINO    SERVtCE.     1921. 

The  attached  statement  lucltulett  four  promotions,  as  follows: 
Chief  deputy,  at  Boston,  from  $1,600  to  $1300. 
Chief  deputy,  nt  New  York,  from  $2,200  to  $2,400. 
Chief  d^uty,  at  San  Francisco,  from  $1,800  to  $1,800. 
Clerk,  at  Boston,  from  $900  to  $1,000. 
The  following  new  clerks  are  provided  for : 


Proposed  dUtribution  of  the  appropriation  for  clerk  hire,  thippiriii  service,  ti 
the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  thoxDing  the  pav-roU  for  1920,  i 
the  passage  of  the  last  dellciency  act  and  that  propoeed  for  1921. 

CLERK  HIRE,  SHIFPIMO  BKSVICE. 
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.  Wood.  In  1920  your  total  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  was 
X).  Now  you  are  askiuf;  that  that  be  increased  to  $85,800.  Is 
-epreaented  by  an  increase  in  number  and  an  increase  in  salaries, 

.  ChambebiiAin.  It  is  represented  by  an  increase  in  number  of 
rks.    It  b  represented  by  the  increases  in  salary  that  I  just  gave 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  beginning  of  tlus  year  the  com- 
!  gave  us  $10,000  in  the  deficiency  bill.  We  asked  for  $20,000. 
iU  have  to  come  back  again  if  the  work  increaseB  and  ask  for 

or  dae  we  will  have  to  quit  the  work. 
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Itfr.  Wood.  I  notice  the  total  of  your  estimate  for  1921  is  $82,427,  as 
given  in  the  total  of  the  itemized  statement,  whereas  in  the  summarj 
of  estimates  and  appropriations  your  estimate  is  given  as  $85,800. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  itemized  statement  of  the  number  of  employees 
and  their  salaries,  from  which  the  estimate  for  1921  is  made  up,  the 
total  for  salaries  is  given  there  as  $82,427. 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  on  page  345,  in  the  summary  of  appropriations 
and  estimates  the  amount  of  the  estimate  for  1921  is  given  at  $85,800. 
What  makes  that  discrepancy  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  $85,800  came  from.    ITiat  $85,800  is  not  our  figure,  I  am 

Juite  sure.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  compiled,  but  I  will  try  to 
nd  that  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  up  and  insert  the  ex- 
planation in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  $82,427,  ^iven  on  page  346 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  You  thmk  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  modified  that,  as  I  have  just  stated,  in 
view  of  the  $10,000  you  gave  us  for  part  of  the  year  in  the  deficiency 
bill,  which  we  had  supposed  would  be  continued,  of  course. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  continued  as  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  ;  it  is  a  deficiency  for  this  year,  and  the 
same  reasons  apply  for  the  inclusion  of  the  amount  for  next  year  in 
that  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  you  thought  it  would  be  continued  in  the 
regular  appropriation  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Contingent  Expenses, 
increase  in  salary  for  janitor. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  item  for  contingent  expenses  you  are  ask- 
ing to  have  the  salary  of  the  janitor  in  the  commissioner's  oflSce  at 
New  York  increased  from  $840  to  $1,Q00. 

Mr.  Chmberlain.  He  does  a  lot  of  clerical  work  in  addition  to 
his  janitor's  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  janitor  does  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  he  does  that  to  help  them  keep  up;  I 
mean  clerical  work  in  the  office.    In  New  York,  for  example,  the 
demand  on  the  shipping  commisioner's  office  is  not  a  uniform  thing 
that  begins  at  9  oVlock  iniihe  morning  and  closes  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  aftemon,  but  it  varies.    On  some  days  there  are  six,  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  ships  going  out  from .  different  docks  all  alon^  th^  water 
front,  which,  as  vou  know,  is  quite  extensive.    There  nas  to  be  a 
deputy  at  these  places  for  the  purpose  of  shipi)ing  the  crews,  other- 
wise there  is  a  delay,  and  there  is  hardlv  any  civil  crime  less  serious 
in  these  days  than  delajdng  a  ship.    It  is  about  as  bad  as  anything 
can  be,  because  the  whole  country  suffers  from  it. 

So  we  have  to  have  enough  men  to  meet  a  situation  of  that  land  in 
order  that  the  delays  may  oe  as  short  as  possible.    It  is  not  altogBther 
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oif orm  work.  It  is  not  like  sitting  down  at  a  desk  and  adding  up 
gures,  or  collecting  tariff  money,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  mid  a  janitor  who  also 
cts  as  clerk. 

)Ir.  Chamberlain.  It  is^  but  this  man  has  the  ability  to  do  it,  and 
t  has  an  advantage  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  man  an  exceptional  man? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  shipping  commissioner  at  New  York 
hinks  he  is. 

RENT,    stationery,    ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  your  con- 
tingent  expense  fund  for  rent,  stationary,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  first  item  is  for  rent. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  for  1921  is  $12,365,  and 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  you  got  for  this  item  in  1920  was 
J8,365,  which  is  an  increase  of  $4:,000? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  tlie  necessity  for  that  increase,  aside  from 
:his  small  raise  in  the  janitor's  salary? 

Mr.  Cha3iberlain.  The  items  are  stated  in  the  table. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  an  increase  asked  for  rent  amounting  to  ap- 
)roximately  $1,600.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  because  of  the  general  increases  in  rent, 
)ecause  we  have  to  pay  more  rent  everywhere.  We  rent  offices  at 
Boston,  Newport,  Newport  News,  Seattle,  and  several  other  places. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  they  been  raising  rent  on  us  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  I  will  give  you  the  individual  cases. 
[n  Newport  News  we  allotted  $300  for  rent,  but  we  could  only 
•ecure  a  small  room  for  $420,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  for  our 
)urposes,  and  this  allotment  for  rent  should  be  increased.  New- 
)ort  News  and  Norfolk  have  grown  in  importance  until  they  are 
)ractically  next  to  New  York  in  the  importance  of  their  business. 

Mr.  "iVooD.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  mushroom  growth  down 
here? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  hope  it  is  not.    I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  sprang  up  like  a  mushroom.  Will  it  go  down  in 
he  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  not,  because  it  is  the  natural  export 
enter  of  coal  for  the  United  States.  The  British  are  not  worried 
bout  their  shipping  situation  at  all;  in  fact,  there  is  not  any 
eason  why  they  should  be.  But  they  are  very  seriously  worried 
bout  their  coal  export  trade,  which  is  the  basis,  from  Great  Brit- 
in*s  point  of  view,  of  the  British  merchant  marine.  That  is  the 
av  it  has  been  built  up. 

ilr.  Wood.  As  far  as  harbor  facilities  are  concerned,  the  harbor 
icilities   are   wonderful   down   there.     We   could   harbor  all   the 
^sels  in  the  world  down  there? 
ilr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.    Of  course,  you  have  observed  that  there 

a  very  strong  tendency  in  England  toward  what  they  call  a  na- 
^nalization  or  government  ownership  or  management  oi  the  coal  in- 
istry.  Of  course,  if  they  get  that,  a  great  many  people  believe 
at  it  will  work  very  serious  injury  to  their  coal  industry,  or  at 
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least  put  their  coal  industry  under  a  ver^  serious  handicap.  At  all 
events,  that  hiuidicap  is  on  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  is  the 
big^st  feature  we  have  looking  to  the  success  of  our  own  merchant 
marine,  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  oil — that  is,  the 
biggest  factor  in  our  success  along  that  line,  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  great  amount  of  coal,  which  is  running  fairly  well,  as  long  as 
there  has  not  been  a  strike. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  a  strike  was  threatened  not  lon^ 
but  it  seems  to  be  off,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Norfolk  is 
one  place  for  coal  export,  and  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  are  really 
one  port.  It  is  a  big  port,  and  it  is  the  natural  center  for  the  coal 
export  trade  of  the  United  'States,  and  on  that  export  trade,  to  a 
very  g^t  extent,  together  with  the  diminished  British  export 
trade,  is  goin^  to  depend  the  future  of  our  mercluuit  marine. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  expense  for  janitor  service  seems  to  have  jumped 
over  $1,000. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  includes  the  increase  of  $160  for  the 
janitor  in  the  commissioner's  office  in  New  York,  but  the  increase 
in  janitor  service  generally  is  not  beyond  that  of  other  labor  of 
that  class. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  what  salarv? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Some  oi  the  janitors  are  charwomen  who  come 
in  from  week  to  week.  I  can  give  you  the  items  port  by  port  I 
can  give  you  that  in  detail,  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

TELEPHONES   AND   TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  so  anxious  about  that.  But  I  notice  tiiat 
the  item  for  telephones  and  telegrams  has  increased  about  $400; 
at  least  your  estimate  for  1921  is  about  $400  in  excess  of  the  amount 
expended  in  1919.  Is  that  because  of  the  increased  rate  for  tele- 
phone service? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  practically  at  all  of  our  offices.  They 
can  not  get  along  without  the  telephone. 

SUPPLIES   AND   PRINTING. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  have  doubled  your  estimate  for  supplies  and 
printing. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  amount  of  work  is  double  what  it  used 
to  be.  We  have  to  have  double  the  amount  of  shipping  articles  and 
all  that  sort  of  material.  The  amount  of  this  work  is  bound  to 
double. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  not  your  paper  and  printing  cost  you  quite  a 
tit  more? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  For  the  same  amount  of  work? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tes;  it  is  more  expensive.  But  those  things 
liave  only  entered  slightly.  My  whole  estimates  are  based  on  thef 
actual  physical  increase  in  the  amount  of  work,  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  ships. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  places  where  we  have  Federal  buildings,  do 
jou  have  your  offices  tnere? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  do  our  best  to  locate  our  offices  in  those 
buildings.  We  have  to  go  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  get  its. 
consent  to  do  that.  Sometimes  they  can  not  give  us  office  space  in 
those  buildings. 

ADJUSTER  OF  ADMEASUREMENTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  next  item, 
^  To  enable  the  Conmiissioner  of  Navigation  to  secure  uniformity  in 
the  admeasui-ement  of  vessels^  inchiding  the  employment  of  an 
adjuster  of  admeasurements  at  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  purchase  and 
exchange  of  admeasurement  instruments,  traveling  and  incidental 
expenses.'^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  in  regard  to 
the  measurement  of  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  ships  is  the  measurement 
of  their  cubical  contents  in  terms  of  100  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  been  getting  the  woi'st  of  it  in  the  measure- 
ment of  cargoes  going  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
tbout  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fact;  I  know  we  have 
lost  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  reason  of  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  rules  of  measurement  by  the  English  as  compared  with  our 
interpretation  of  those  rules. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  only  a  rough  statement.  If  you  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so,  because  that  is  a  part  of  my  business,  a 

more  exact  statement 

Mr.   Wood    (interposing).  Gov.    Harding   has   submitted    report 
after  repoi-t  iii)on  that  fact,  and  that  is  one  of  the  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  interpretation  of  the  English 
tankage  if  we  adopt  the  league  of  hallucinations  now  under  con- 
Mdeniti(m.     Is  the  same  rule  of  measurement  that  applies  to  the 
measurement  of  cargoes  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  the  rule 
with  reference  to  vour  service? 
i      Mr.  Cjiamberlain.  They  do  not  measure  a  cargo  gomg  through 
'    the  Panama  Canal  by  measuring  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ship. 
The  cargo  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Wood.  They  only  confine  it  to  the  inside  cargo  capacity? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Ihev  confine  it  to  the  closed-in  ship's  capacity. 
The  rules  of  (ireat  Britain  are  practically  the  sauie  as  ours.     That 
matter  to  which  (lov.  Harding  called  attention  is  due  not  to  the 
rules  themselves  but  to  the  fact  that  the  shipownei-s,  particularly 
'    tho>e  who  built  their  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  war,  did 
Dot  ask  to  have  their  ships  uieasured  and  did  not  make  the  slight 
>tnictural    changes  that    were   necessary   under  our   laws   and   the 
British  laws  and  the  laws  of  other  countries  to  get  the  lesser  tonnage. 
They  closed  in  spaces  i)ermanently,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
j>ennanentlv  closed  in  tnat  thev  are  measured,  and  that  was  done  to 
a  ccmsiderable  extent  during  the  war,  and  the  closed-in  spaces  thus 
increased  their  tonnage,  and  they  did  that  because  when  the  spaces 
are  closed  in,  that  is,  shut  out  permanently  from  the  water,  vou  can 
rarry  dry  and  perishable  cargo,  and  when  they  are  not  so  closed  in 
the  insurance  companies  will  not  insure  for  them.     The  Shipping 
Board  are  changing,  they  are  coming  around  to  our  way  of  leaving 
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the  spaces  open  which  they  have  heretofore  built  closed.  It  made  a 
very  considerable  difference,  and  that  is  to  a  great  extent  the  reason 
for  the  situation  to  whicli  (iov.  Harding  called  attention. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  situation  existed  long  before  the  war;  it  existed 
ever  since  we  changed  our  policy  with  reference  to  the  charging  of 
tolls,  and  the  discrimination  that  has  been  made  against  our  own 
western  vessels  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  very,  very  great 
amount  we  have  been  losing  by  reason  of  the  advantage  gotten  by 
the  British  vessels. 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  call  it  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  results  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  doUai-s  to  us. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Simply  because  they  have  given  their  own  con- 
struction to  our  rules  down  there. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  has  given  that  construction;,  the  English? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  the  canal  authorities. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  tried  to  remedy  that  by  a  measure  passed  in  th& 
House  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  ought  to  have  their  own  rules. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  shows,  wlien  we  let  foreign  countries  fix  our  navi- 
gation laws  and  provide  rules  by  which  they  are  to  operate  throu^ 
our  property,  we  are  entrusting  them  with  greater  confidence  than 
we  should. 

I  wish  you  would  explain  why  you  are  asking  for  a  $400  increiM 
in  this  item. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  an  increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  that  adjuster? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  that  adjuster;  that  pays  his  salary,  and 
the  balance  is  for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  an  increase  are  you  asking  for  the  ad- 
juster? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $400. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  just  represents  the  difference  between  the  $2,100 
you  had  last  year  and  the  $2,500  you  are  asking  this  year? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  amount  for  instruments  is  a  little  less 
than  last  year,  because  we  have  nearly  all  those  that  we  need  now. 

traveling  expense. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  big  item  of  your  increase  is  the  increase  for  trav- 
eling expenses,  amounting  to  about  $1,200.  You  are  asking  for 
$1,500  for  traveling  expenses  for  1921,  and  the  amount  expended  ia 
1919  was  $302  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  difference  is  about  $1,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  the  difference  between  $1,500  and  $302,  a  little 
less  than  $1,200. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  the  present  time,  during  the  last  year,  the 
ships  that  have  been  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  have  been  of  very 
few  types.  There  have  not  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  types  of 
ships  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  during  the  last  year,  so  that  the 
blue  prints  for  one  ship  will  do  for  scores  of  them,  and  when  you 
get  the  measurement  of  one  ship  of  a  type  adjusted  of  course  the  rest 
is  just  a  question  of  repeating  the  same  thing  over  again*  These 
types  have  not  been  built  with  regard  to  the  trade  they  are  used  for, 
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in  the  way  that  other  nations  and  other  builders  ordinarily  build 
ships.  What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  during  the  war  was  to  turn 
out  the  maximum  tonnage  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  in  order 
to  do  that  we  have  had  to  use  few  models. 

This  appropriation  goes  into  effect  beginning  next  year.  Already 
private  shipowners  are  beginning  to  build  a  little,  and  I  think  they 
are  buildinig  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  particular  trade. 
They  buila  different  types  of  ships.  In  other  words,  by  the  next 
fiscal  year  it  is  venr  much  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  everybody, 
that  we  will  stop  building  ships  of  a  few  types  by  wholesale,  and 
1^  ships  be  built  in  the  way  m  which  they  were  ordinarily  built, 
each  man  building  according  to  the  needs  of  his  trade. 

To  do  that  involves  all  sorts  of  conditions  of  construction,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  actual  measurers  of  ships  in  customhouses  are 
not  allied  men  at  all,  and  we  do  not  have  in  this  country  the  skilled 
men  you  will  find  in  all  British  ports  for  the  measurement  of  ships 
over  here.  It  is  very  easy  over  there  because  a  man  can  go  frcmi 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  24  hours.  We  can  not  have 
these  trained  and  skilled  men  in  all  our  ports.  We  have  to  take 
the  customhouse  men.  In  New  York  we  have  two  excellent  men 
who  are  on  the  job,  and  we  have  one  at  Norfolk.  At  other  ports 
where  there  is  shipbuilding  we  have  to  send  this  man,  and  he  is  a 
good  man  at  that  work.  He  has  to  go  around  and  see  that  the  rules 
are  uniformly  administered. 

On  these  measurements  depend  not  only  the  canal  charges,  though 
there  are  relatively  few  ships  that  go  through  thei-e,  but  the  charges 
not  only  in  our  own  ports,  but  in  foreign  ports  as  well,  and  at  dry 
docks,  and  a  lot  of  other  private  charges  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  any  direct  connection,  so  that  the  importance 
of  the  measurement  of  the  ship  is  very  great.  We  want  this  man 
to  see  that  the  rules  are  uniformly  appli^.  You  can  oftentimes  do 
it  by  an  explanation  on  the  spot,  where  it  would  take  reams  of  letter 
paper  to  explain  it,  and  then  it  would  not  be  understood. 

FOR  PURCHASE  AND  REPAIR  OF  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  COUNTING  PASSENGERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  item  of  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  for 
counting  passengers  you  are  asking  for  $250,  which  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  appropriated  last  year.  Are  those  instruments  turn- 
stiles? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  they  use  punching  machines,  very  much 
like  the  punching  machines  that  car  conductors  use. 

for  enforcement  of  wireless-communication  laws. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  enforcement  of  navigation 
Iiws. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  pass  over  that 
item,  because  I  want  Mr.  Tyrer,  my  deputy,  to  take  that  up  with 
you,  because  that  is  a  distinct  branch.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  about 
which  he  knows  more  than  I  do. 

So,  with  your  permission,  I  will  pass  to  the  item  on  page  352,  for 
wiprfess-communication  laws. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  gen- 
ially.   The  increase  in  wireless  has  been  at  an  even  more  rapid 
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rate.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  that  fact.  As 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  on  June  30,  191' 
we  had  83G  American  ships  with  wireless  outfits  on  them.  On  Dc 
cember  1,  1919,  we  had  2,<28,  and  during  the  last  month  there  mug 
have  been  probably  40  or  50  more  added  to  that  number.  So  th 
total  number  of  ships  now  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  is  ove 
2,800,  w^hich,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the  figures,  is  an  increas 
of  2,000  ships  having  wii'eless  apparatus  since  1917;  and  the  use  o 
wireless  is  increasing,  not  only  on  our  own  ships  but  also  on  th 
foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  smallest-sized  vessel  on  which  you  requin 
the  wireless? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  do  not  fix  that  by  tonnage.  We  fix  tha 
by  the  number  of  people  on  board.  Any  ship  with  60  or  more  peopl( 
on  board  has  to  have  a  wireless  outfit.  The  British  have  passed  a 
law  which  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  wireless  in  use.  The; 
passed  a  law  about  a  year  ago  providing  that  all  ships  of  over  1,60C 
gross  tons  must  be  equipped  with  wireless.  Tliat  is  going  further 
than  we  have  gone. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  our  fi*eighters  uniformly  carry  wireless  outfits? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  ships  we  have  been  building  during  the 
last  year  have  all  been  freighters  and  that  increase  I  have  spoken 
of  is  all  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  rule  requiring  the  use 
of  wireless  on  ships  carrying  a  certain  number  of  passengers? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  ;  I  said  on  ships  carrying  50  or  more  per- 
sons. That  refers  to  the  crew,  or  any  person  who  may  be  on  board. 
The  requirement  is  that  the  ship  shall  carry  a  wireless  outfit  if  there 
are  50  or  more  persons  on  board,  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
crew  or  not;  that  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  two  wireless  laws  to  enforce,  one  the 
act  of  1910  requiring  wireless  apparatus  to  be  installed  on  ships, 
which  was  modified  two  years  later  by  increasing  the  use  of  wire- 
less, and  sooner  or  later  I  expect  you  will  further  increase  the  use  of 
it  in  the  way  in  which  the  British  have,  but  I  am  not  asking  for 
that  now,  although  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES   IN   THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  this  item  in  which  there  is  an  increase  asked 
for  from  $8,050  to  $13,020?     Will  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  tell  you  about  that  in  a  moment.  The 
law  requiring  wireless  to  be  installed  on  ships  was  the  first  law 
passed  in  regard  to  wireless.  The  second  law  is  the  law  which  ref- 
lates the  use  of  wireless,  not  with  a  view  to  safety  of  life,  but  with 
a  view  to  its  orderly  transmission,  so  that  one  station  will  not  in- 
terfere with  another.  That  is  reflated  by  an  international  con- 
vention to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  which  was  agreed 
to  in  1912.  The  second  act  w^hich  I  have  just  referred  to  was  passed 
about  the  same  time,  in  August,  1912.  That  act  requires  stations  to 
be  inspected  to  see  that  they  use  certain  wave  lengths  and  that  they 
do  not  conflict  with  one  another.  That  is.  a  little  more  difficult  mattei 
than  the  mere  inspection  of  apparatus  which  is  for  safety  alone.   AH 
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bhips  have  to  be  licensed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1912,  which  repeats  the  international  convention,  and  operators 
have  to  be  licensed  as  well.  The  object  of  this  item  referring  to 
the  salaries  of  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  provide 
in  our  wireless  division  an  assistant  radio  inspector  at  $1,800.  He 
does  not  have  to  inspect  the  apparatus  himself,  but  we  are  conduct- 
ing examinations  oi  operators  there  pretty  nearly  every  day,  ex- 
aminations of  men  who  come  in  to  get  licenses  as  operators.  There 
bts  been  so  large  an  increase  in  population  that  it  is  naturally  a 
center  for  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the  principal  work  of  that 
man. 

His  secondary  work  is  this:  We  have  to  have  a  technical  man  to 
\tKk  after  the  licenses.  He  is  an  assistant  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
ofice.    We  want  a  license  clerk  at  $1,620. 

These  are  new  places.  We  have  not  anybody  to  put  in  there,  and 
tehave  to  get  special  men  to  keep  up  with  that  work. 

All  these  ship  stations  and  stations  on  shore  have  to  be  licensed 
i»  secure  conformity  to  the  acts  of  Congress. 

You  asked  me  how  much  in  arrears  we  were.  On  this  particular 
item  we  are  2,734  licenses  in  arrears,  or  we  were  when  this  paper  was 
piepared.  Now,  we  are  issuing  licenses  that  are  really  no  licenses  at 
tIL  It  is  a  form  of  license,  with  the  details  left  blank.  We  have  to 
get  out  something^  especially  on  the  ships. 

These  applications  are  practically  all  from  ships,  because  the 
President's  proclamation  is  still  in  effect;  we  are  still  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  under  that  rule,  right  after  we  went  to  war,  all  com- 
mercial wireless  stations  on  shore  were  closed  except  as  managed  by 
the  Navy  Department.  Of  course,  whenever  that  situation  ceases, 
when  commercial  communication  is  resumed,  we  will  have  addi- 
tional work.  Pending  that  time  this  work  is  banking  up.  We  are 
simply  answering  inquiries  by  saying  that  nothing  can  be  done  until 
the  proclamation  is  withdrawn. 

That  item  also  provides  for  a  stenographer  at  $1,200.  That  is  in 
the  Washington  office,  and  that  branch  of  the  work  is  very,  very 
seriously  in  arrears. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  makes  $4,620.    Have  you  got  another  clerk  there  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No.  The  estimates  in  the  book  have  been 
reduced  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  deficiency  bill  you  gave  us 
J20,000.  After  the  hearing,  in  fact,  I  told  Mr.  Good  at  the  time  I 
tsked  for  a  traveling  inspector,  that  after  what  he  said  I  entirely 
amcurred  with  that,  and  we  cut  that  out  when  we  sent  up  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  connection  with  these  positions  you  are  proposing 
to  create,  is  that  work  being  done  now  by  anybody  detailed  from  the 
force  vou  have  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  are  entirely  new  places  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  they  are  absolutely  new  places. 

additional  employees — INCREASES   IN    SALARY. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $65,000,  which 
was  the  amount  of  your  appropriation  for  1920,  to  $129,262,  the 
amount  of  your  estimate  for  1921. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  deficiency  bill  gave  us  $20,000. 
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Mr.  Wood.  We  hsTe  added  that  to  the  $46,000,  and  that  makes  a 
total  appropriatioQ  of  $65,000.  But  you  are  asking,  in  your  estimate 
for  1921,  for  $129,262. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  to  me^^  primarily,  an  increase  of  more 
than  threefold  in  the  rolume  of  the  inspection  woi^  necessitated  by 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  ships.  I  have  here  a  statement  framed 
in  the  particular  way  in  which  yon  said  you  wanted  the  other  one 
drawn  up  for  1920,  with  a  statement  oi  what  we  got  from  the 
deficiency  bill  and  what  is  proposed  for  1921,  separately  stated. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Enforcement  uHreleM  commiuUootkM  law. 


unjsuaxwB,  bsboittitk,  etc.,  affbofbiahon  bill,  iwi.     1511 
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Increase  for  new  offices  of  the  radio  service. 


New  offices. 


Portland,  Me.. 
Philadelphia.. 

Savannaii 

Galveston 

Los  Angeles. . . 
Portland,  Oreg 

Total.... 


inapeo- 
ton. 


6 


Clerks.    Amount. 


12,740 
2,  MO 
2,  MO 
2,820 
S,000 
1,740 


16,180 


SUMMABY    OF    THE    ESTIMATE    FOB    PERSONNEL    ENFORCEMENT    OF    THE     WIRELESS 

COMMUNICATION   LAWS,    1921. 

The  attache<l  statement  includes  9  promotions,  as  follows : 

Increase. 

Olerk  in  bureau,  from  $950  to  $1,200 $250 

Clerk  in  bureau,  from  $900  to  $1,000 100 

Boston— Chief  inspector,  from  $1,860  to  $2,200 340 

New  York — Assistant  inspector,  from  $1,200  to  $1,620 420 

New  York — Assistant  inspector,  from  $1,620  to  $1,740 120 

New  Orleans— Chief  inspector,  from  $1,620  to  $1300 180 

San  Francisco — Chief  inspector,  from  $2,500  to  $2,750 250 

Detroit— Chief  inspector,  from  $1,620  to  $1,800 180 

Chicago— Chief  inspector,  from  $1,800  to  $2,200 400 

Total — ^9  promotions \ 2, 240 

The  following  new  i>ositions  are  provided  for : 

Bureau : 1.    1  at  $1,800 

1  at  1,6» 

1  at  1,200 

Boston  (Portland) 1  at  1,740 

1  at  1,000 

New  York 1  at  2,000 

1  at  1,740 

1  at  1,200 

Baltimore    (Philadelphia) 1  at  1,740 

1  at  1,200 

Savannas 1  at  1,740 

1  at  1,200 

New  Orleans  (Galveston) 1  at  1,620 

1  at  1,200 

San  Francisco 1  at  1,740 

1  at  1,620 

1  at  1,000 

Los  Angeles 1  at  1,800 

Do 1  at  1,200 

Seattle 1  at  2,000 

Portland,  Oreg 1  at  1,740 

Chicago 1  at  1,740 

1  at  1,000 

Total  new  positions 28  at  S4, 840 

Recapitulation. 

9  promotions $2, 240 

28  new  positions 34,840 

Net  increase  * 220 

Total  increase 87, 300 

Increase,  existing  field  force :  Six  assistant  inspectors,  3  clerks. 

1  One  $1,620  position  at  New  York  snbstitnted  for  $1,200  posltloii ;  lnei«M%  $4Sa  Ons 
$1,200  position  at  Baltimore  snbstitated  for  $1,400  position;  decrease,  $300.  Net  tn- 
crease.  1220. 
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Other  items  of  expenditure* 


Trmvel 

Foniitiire. . 


Supid: 
Pftati 


les. 


iiin? 

>^v  instruments . 


Bmlrs.. 
TeKotuns 


Esti- 
mated, 
1921. 


$4,500 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

5,000 

500 

100 


Ex- 
pended, 
1919. 


S2,000 

600 

150 

400 

75 

1,000 

82 

25 


Freifht  and  cartage. 

Carfare 

Batteries,  wire,  etc. . 
Berne  puolications. . 
Rent 


Total. 


Esti- 
mated, 
1921. 


S200 

700 

404 

100 

2,000 


16, 004 


Ex- 
pended, 
1919. 


165 

350 
50 
15 

162 


4,974 


The  foivgning  Rtntenients  Involve  the  following  rechictions  from  the  regular 
estimates : 

Salaries  i $6, 152 

Travel 2, 000 

Set  for  Dixie 3.  700 


Total 11, 852 


Total  estimate  for  salaries,  1921 100,506 

Total  estimate  for  miscellaneous  items 16,904 


Grand    total 117, 410 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  creating  a  lot  of  new  places  here. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  simply  want  those  people  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  increasing  the  salary  of  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  will  find  every  proposed  increase  in  salary 
stated  there. 

Ml'.  Wood.  You  are  increasing  the  salaries  of  nine  people  to  the 
amount  of  $2^40? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  providing  for  23  new  positions  at  a  total  in- 
crease of  $34,840  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  statement  show  the  amount  of  work  done  at 
these  places? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  in  my  report.  You  will  find  that 
stated  in  my  report  at  pages  36,  37,  and  38.  Of  course,  the  report  was 
issued  under  date  of  June  30.  The  shore  work  is  banking  up  because 
the  commercial  wireless  stations  are  still  under  the  control  of  the 
N'avy. 

Jlr.  Wood.  This  shows  that  the  number  of  inspections  was  not 
as  ffreat  in  1919  as  it  was  in  1916.    They  have  been  going  down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  said,  the  merchant  ships  were  manned  by 
the  Navy.  During  the  war  the  Navy  furnished  the  apparatus  and 
they  furnished  the  wireless  operators.  That  condition  only  changed 
after  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  jrear. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  put  enough  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  complete  revolution  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Before 
that  time  a  ship  was  practically  a  weapon  of  war  just  as  much  as 
the  artillery  was. 

INSPECTIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  figures  that  show  the  revo- 
lution. According  to  the  figures  here  there  was  a  decrease  in  inspec- 
tions in  1919  as  compared  with  1916.    Could  you  give  us  the  number 
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of  inspections  made  in  1920  in  comparison  with  the  fibres  for  the 
preceding  year,  showing  us  the  work  you  have  done  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920? 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  I  can  give  you  number  of  inspections  for  the 
last  six  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  been  over  a  year  since  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  during  that  time  we  have  been  reducing  the  number  of  men  in 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  and  I  suppose  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  to  June  30, 
1919,  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  weapon  of  war.  The  character  of  ships  did  not  change  until 
after  the  armistice.  The  armistice  was  simed  on  Novenu)er  11, 
1918,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  meantime  the  snips  were  all  employed 
under  the  same  conditions,  simply  with  the  aifference  that  instead 
of  taking  men  and  supplies  over  to  the  other  side  they  were  bringing 
them  back. 

Mr.  Wood,  When  did  the  change  come  about? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  change  came  along  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  since  the  30th  of  June  last. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  claim  5,160  inspections  in  1919.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  inspections  you  have  made  in  1920,  or  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  is  now  running,  which  will  end  on  June  30, 
1920? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  get  those  for  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  will  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  inspectors,  to  a  great  extent,  have  had  to 
work  on  the  licensing  of  operators  and  let  the  inspection  go,  be- 
cause early  in  August  1,500  naval  operators  were  withdi'awn  at  one 
clip  from  the  merchant  ships,  and  we  had  to  go  to  work  and  try 
to  get  men  to  put  on  those  ships  in  place  of  the  naval  operators. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  are  2,400  inspee- 
tions  behind. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  that  number  of  licenses  where  the 
inspection  is  a  matter  of  inspecting  the  apparatus  closely.  The 
licensing  is  according  to  the  international  convention  and  the  act 
of  Congress.  We  can  give  you  complete  information  in  regard  to 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  figures  in  connection 
with  this  item,  showing  the  amount  of  business  that  you  have  done 
and  what  you  had  before  for  this  service,  so  that  we  may  have  some 
reason  for  this  increase. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  one  item  here  showing  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  the  number  of  operators  examined  and  licensed  was  81, 
while  in  November,  1919,  the  number  was  961.  We  had  to  put  in 
all  our  time  on  that  work  instead  of  inspecting  ships.  We  have  to 
get  the  operators  as  soon  as  possible.  I  &id  that  the  number  of  diip 
inspections  was  383  in  November  last  year,  but  only  875  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  This  wasi  because  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
Navy  situation,  which  kept  these  men  in  their  offices  grinding  out 
operators.  But  in  November,  1918,  there  were  36  cases  of  defective 
apparatus,  while  in  November  of  this  year  there  were  85.  But  I 
can  give  you  that  detailed  information. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 
(The  detailed  information  referred  to  above  follows:) 

Note. — During  the  six  months,  July  to  December,  1918,  the  ship  inspectors 
numbered  2,158,  while  during  the  same  months  in  1919  these  Inspectors  num- 
btrvd  2,511.  These  six  months  of  1919  were  the  period,  too,  when  the  strikes 
of  seamen  and  of  longshoremen  greatly  retarded  the  operation  of  ships.  Still 
later  the  coal  strike,  and  the  embargo  on  coal  further  delayed  shipping.  In 
fact,  all  along  the  line,  as  the  members  of  the  committee  will  recall,  during 
the  past  six  months  labor  difficulties  have  prevented  the  full  use  of  our  in- 
crease in  tonnage;  we  have  had  ships  but  they  have  been  idle  in  ports  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  I  can  show  you  the  situation  In  a  very  few  words.  During 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1918,  the  total  clearances  of  American 
Alps  aggregated  8,300,000  net  tons ;  during  the  corresponding  months  In  1919 
they  aggregated  10,600,000  net  Urns,  an  Increase  of  less  than  30  per  cent,  but 
ov  seagoing  tonnage,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  5,100,000  gross  tons  at  the 
md  of  October,  1918,  and  at  the  end  of  October,  1919,  It  was  8,900,000  gross, 
an  Increase  of,  say,  75  per  cent.  Our  Inspectors  kept  up  with  their  work  as 
veil  as  they  could,  but  had  ships  been  in  full  operation  It  would  have  been  a 
physical  impossibility  for  them  to  have  made  the  needed  inspections.  They 
ifxamlned  for  license  in  these  four  months  3,451  operators  against  439  for 
ihe  same  four  months  in  1918.  They  Issued  In  this  time  1,918  licenses  for  land 
stations  (mainly  amateurs),  while  In  the  same  months  In  1918  none  were 
issued.  My  estimates  throughout  are  based  on  ships  In  oi)eratlon,  ships  filling 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built  and  paid  for  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  commit tee*s  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  Industrial  unrest 
Uiis  year  will  convince  you  that  the  past  six  months  do  not  furnish  a  fair  crite- 
rion of  conditions  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  at  least,  we  all  hope  not.  The  ships 
licenses  are  now  1,800  In  arrears. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  Boston  for  1920  you  have  $6,420,  while  for  1921 
jou  are  asking  for  $9,500,  an  increase  of  approximately  $3,000. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  Boston  we  are  taking  out  one  $1,860  place 
and  putting  in  one  $2,200  place.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  inspec- 
tor's pay  tnera  That  is  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  service. 
That  man  was  one  of  the  men  who  went  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war — they  all  went  either  into  the  Army  or  the  Navy — and  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  station  at  the  Azores,  which  was  our  naval  base  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  what  basis  did  you  arrive  at  the  salaries  of  these 
inspectors  you  have  provided  for  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  the  basis 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  I  see  they  are  different  in  different 
I^aces. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  was  fixed  on  the  degree  of  responsibility 
which  a  man  had,  the  amount  of  his  technical  information,  and  the 
amount  of  work  he  had  to  do,  all  factors  combined. 

The  largest  pay  is  that  of  the  chief  inspector  at  New  York.  I 
may  say  he  was  in  charge  of  all  the  Army  wireless  operations  in 
France.  He  was  the  chief  wireless  man  Jthere.  He  was  a  col(Hiel  in 
the  Army  and  was  decorated  by  our  Government  and  by  other  gov- 
«imients,  too.  I  think  a  man  is  entitled  to  recognition  when  he  does 
welL 

travel  inspector. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  next  item,  Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  just  one  matter,  the  salaries  of  the 
wireless  people  of  page  354,  and  then  "  other  items  of  expenditure.'' 
Those  have  been  modified  because,  as  I  told  you,  of  Mr.  Good's 
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criticism  which  seemed  to  me  entirely  conclusive  as  to  these  items. 
We  left  out  that  travel  inspector  which  was  the  reason  for  $4,000 
of  that  increase  from  $2,000  to  $6,500. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  left  that  out? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  we  left  out  about  $4,000  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  you  are  willing  to  change  that  to  $2,500? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  may  be  about  $2,600. 

NEW   INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  an  item  for  new  instruments  there  of  $5,0001 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  to  bring  our  instruments  up  to  date 
because,  during  the  war,  the  development  in  wireless  and  the  scien- 
tific phases  of  it,  in  the  thi-ee  years  of  the  war,  was  way  ahead  of  the 
development  in  10  yeai-s  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  increased  your  rent  from  $162  to  $2,000? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  these  items  are  changed  in  the  statement  which 
we  have  given  you. 

RENT — TRAVEL. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  rent  item  changed  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  rent  item  is  changed,  and  the  travel  item  is 
changed. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  this  "  set  for  Dixie  "  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  cut  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  totals  there  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  are 
increased  from  $4,974  to  $22,604.  Now  we  have  cut  that  down  to 
$16,904.    The  travel  is  put  at  $4,500  instead  of  $6,500. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  You  have  cut  it  down  $2,000? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  cut  it  down  $2,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  Telephones? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  $1,200.  That  is  not  changed.  This 
provides  for  new  inspectors.  We  have  to  have  new  inspectors,  be- 
cause at  Portland,  Me.,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Galveston,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  the  new  regime  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  it  is  assi^ing  ships  to  a  number  of  places  where  there 
were  no  American  ships  going  before — a  great  many  of  them.  Be- 
fore the  war,  there  were  not  any  American  ships  that  ever  went  out 
of  Galveston.  The  trade  of  Galveston  in  cotton  was  carried  on  in 
this  way,  that  is,  four-fifths  of  it,  by  British  ships  and  German  diips. 
The  British  ships  came  out  with  coal  from  England  to  South  Ameri- 
can ports,  unloaded  their  coal  there  and  then  came  up  to  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  and  the  other  Gulf  ports  and  took  on  cotton  and  went 
back  to  England  or  Germany.  There  were  no  American  ships  in 
that  trade  at  all.  Now  the  Shipping  Board  has  put  in  a  whok  lot 
of  these  cargo  boats  and  they  start  out  from  Galveston,  come  up  to 
Norfolk  or  Newport  News  and  get  their  coal  and  then  cross  over 
and  come  back  in  ballast,  practicSly. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  a  pretty  expensive  operation,  be- 
cause you  see  they  are  carrying  cargo  only  half  of  the  way.  WTiere 
you  had  three  legs  to  the  triangle,  you  were  carrying  cargo  two-thirds 
of  the  way,  and  the  third  part  of  the  way,  from  South  America  up 
to  Gulf  ports,  you  did  not  carry  it.    But,  looking  at  commerce  as  a 
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general  proposition,  although  the  other  way  was  the  cheaper  way 
to  do  it,  but  with  the  Briti^  situation  that  can  not  be  resumed  for 
a  lon^,  long-time.  Their  coal  production,  you  know,  is  down  pretty 
low ;  it  is  on,  perhaps,  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  we  shipping  coal  to  England  now  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  we  are  shipping  no  coal  to  England 
now,  but  we  are  shipping  coal  to  Rotterdam. 

Mr.  Wason.  Soft  coal,  or  anthracite? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  soft  coal— bituminous;  steaming  coal. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  have  you  done  with  the  item  of  rent  of  $2,000? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  kept  that  as  it  is.  We  have  to  open 
these  new  offices.  That  is  not  affected  by  any  changes.  .  Would  you 
want  me  to  run  over  a  statement  of  the  changes? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  read  what  we  are  substituting  for  the 
book  figures:  Travel,  $4,500;  telephone,  no  change;  furniture,  no 
change  (that  is  because  we  have  these  new  offices) ;  supplies,  $1,000, 
no  change;  printing,  $200;  new  instruments,  $5,000.  That  is  due, 
as  I  say,  to  the  improvements  in  the  art.  Repairs,  $500;  telegrams, 
$100,  no  change;  freight  and  carta^^,  $2,000;  car  fare,  $700;  batter- 
ies, wires,  etc.,  $404:;  Berne  publications,  $100;  rent,  $2,000;  and  then 
that  item  for  the  Dixie  goes  out 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Everything  remains,  then,  except  the  top  and 
the  bottom  items? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Except  the  top  and  the  bottom  items.  The 
travel  inspector  is  out.  This  is  a  good  thin^  to  have  in  the  long 
run,  a  traveling  inspector  would  be  a  good  thing,  but,  as  I  say,  we 
canget  along  without  it. 

That  finishes  the  items,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  deputy  com- 
missioner, who  runs  these  five  boats  particularly,  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  them.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
gentlemen,  and  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  take  so  much  time. 

CantlDgent  expenses,  shipping  service $12,365 

Appropriation  1020 8, 365 

Increase 4, 000 


item. 


Rent 

Teicpbones  and  telegrams 

Janitor 

Fuel  and  light 

SappHes  and  printing 

Cvare,etc 

Total 


Distribution— 


1919 


12,716.00 

1,218.90 

1,275.00 

191.00 

781.00 

1,878.97 


1921 


$4,300.00 
1,000.00 
2,400.00 
300.00 
1,400.00 
2,365.00 


8,060.87  j    12,365.00 


Increase, 
1921. 


$1,684.00 
381.10 
1,126.00 
109.00 
619.00 
486.03 


4,804.1$ 


Etent. — Increase  of  $1,584  necessary  because  of  the  general  increase  in  resit 
tbroag^ont  the  service.  We  rent  places  at  Bath,  Boston,  Newport  News, 
Norfolk.  Philadelphia,  Portland,  Me.,  Providence,  Rockland,  and  Seattle.  At 
Newport  News,  for  instance,  we  allotted  $300  for  rent,  bnt  we  could  only 
secure  a  small  room  for  $420  which  is  entirely  inadequate  for  our  work.  Tliis 
rent  will  have  to  be  materially  increased.  Quarters  at  Norfolk  originally 
rented  for  $420  hkve  beem  raised  to  $720  whidi  we  have  been  unable  to 
pay  with  the  result  that  we  have  cramped,  inadequate  quarters,  unsuitable  for 
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tlie  work.  With  the  exception  of  Boston,  the  increase  in  the  work  will  require 
Increased  space  in  all  of  our  offices  which  will  neoeasarUjr  increase  the  allotment 
for  rent 

Telephones  and  telegrams, — The  increase  of  $381.10  is  necessary  because  of 
the  Increase  in  telephone  rates  at  practically  all  of  oar  otBces.  The  telephone 
is  indispensable  to  the  i^ippins  ofSce. 

Janitor, — ^Tbe  increase  of  $1,125  under  this  head  indodes  an  increase  of 
$160  for  the  Janitor  at  New  York  who  for  many  years  has  been  receiving  $840. 
I  am  informed  by  the  shipping  commissioner  at  that  place  that  he  is  a  very 
valuable  employee  and  should  have  this  slight  increase.  Janitor  service  at 
other  ports  has  increased  generally  along  with  all  other  labor  of  this  class. 

Fuel  and  light. — ^Tfais  increase  is  necessary  because  of  the  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $3  a  ton  for  coal  and  the  increase  in  the  price  for  electric  lights 
and  gas. 

Supplies  arid  printing. — ^The  increase  of  $619  is  necessary  because  supplies 
of  all  kinds  have  increased  approximately  100  per  cent,  and  printing  in  like 
proportion.  These  supplies  are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  our  offices  and  we 
have  no  discretion  but  to  meet  the  increased  charges. 

Car  fare,  etc. — The  increase  of  $486.03  is  necessary  because  of  the  increasing 
rates  of  car  fare.  For  Instance,  at  Boston  the  rates  are  now  10  cents,  Balti- 
more 7  cents,  and  at  other  places  in  like  proportion. 

For  the  Enforcement  of  Na\^oation  Laws. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  anv  statement  vou  want  to  make  about  this 
item,  Mr.  Tyrer? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation 
of  the  five  inspection  vessels  of  the  bureau.  The  regular  estimates 
which  are  printed,  were  prepared  before  the  deficiencv  bill  became 
a  law  and  the  printed  estimates,  which  aggrej^te  $80,1^,  should  be 
reduced  to  $75,400,  a  reduction  of  $4,742.  That  is  because  in  the 
last  deficiency  bill  we  had  an  appropriation  for  two  of  those  boats 
turned  over  to  us  by  the  Navy  Department  under  order  of  the 
President  and  we  made  some  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
vessels,  which  are  included  in  the  printed  estimates,  but  will  be  met 
out  of  the  deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  estimate  of  $75,400  still  represents  an  increase 
over  your  appropriation  for  1920  of  $14,400  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  1920  we  had  originally  $43,000  to  operate  three  of 
the  boats. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Then  two  of  the  boats  were  turned  over  to  us  by  the 
Navy  in  June,  and  in  November  you  gave  us  $18,000  to  make  certain 
repairs  and  alterations  and  to  operate  them  for  a  portion  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  the  same  number  of  boats  still  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  the  same  number  of  boats — five  boats. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why^will  it  take  $14,000  more  to  operate  them  next 
year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  money  which  you  gave  us  in  the  deficiency  bill 
was  only  for  a  portion  oi  the  year  and  was  nearly  $15,000  less  than 
we  asked  for.  1  have  a  detailed  statement  here  which  should  take 
the  place  of  what  you  have  in  the  book,  of  the  costs,  item  by  item, 
of  the  five  boats.  These  figures  are  based  on  actual  operating  ez* 
penses,  with  the  exception  of  repairs  which,  of  course,  we  can  not 
estimate  in  advance. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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(The  statement  reforred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Enforcement  of  navigation  laws *  $75, 400 

A|^r(H;»iiation,  1820,  at  rate  of 70, 000 

5, 400 


Employws. 


11,800.00 
1,206.00 
1,090.00 


Do. 


Total  sftlariei 

OTHER  mirs. 
Kev  oGOstmction  and  equip- 


fvnitare  and  Instrameats. 

KaeiDeer  sopplies 

I^pnep  ana  repair 

hovisMns  and  suppUes 


Gtniine,  lubricants,  fuel . 


1010 


SI,  800. 00 
1,296.00 
1,096.00 


792.00 


672.00 


5,656.00 


Onil  toils,  pUdtage. 
Trnrvl,  inadentab. . 


Total. 


209.10 
134.88 
537.33 
1,174.01 
26.36 
»88.26 


5.28 

22.00 

210.30 


2,407.52 


1901 


792.00 


672.00 


11,800.00 
1,296.00 
1,296.00 
996.00 
792.00 
836.00 
672.00 


5,656.00 


225.00 

318.00 

1,200.00 

1,825.00 

80.00 

1,500.00 

50.00 

25.00 

100.00 

400.00 


Dixie,' 
1919- 
1921. 


7,788.00 


Kilkeony. 


1919 


$3,300.00 
1,396.00 
1,896.00 
996.00 
692.00 
936.00 
672.00 


S3. 300. 00 
1,396.00 
1,396.00 
996.00 
792.00 
036.00 
672.00 


9,388.00 


5,723.00 


500.00 

200.00 

250.00 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

100.00 

5,584.00 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 


9,434.00 


103.65 

147.25 

299.57 

8,192.15 

2,110.50 

51.41 

•  103.65 

2.80 

8.28 

100.00 

524.90 


11,644.25 


1921 


S2,400.00 
1,396.00 
1,396.00 
^996.00 
^792.00 
036.00 
672.00 


9,488.00 


500.00 

200.00 

250.00 

1,000.00 

2,520.00 

100.00 

1,800.00 

10.00 

5.00 

100.00 

500.00 


Siwash,' 
191»- 
1921. 


8,588.00 


6,965.00 


2,000.00 

200.00 

300.00 

1,000.00 

2,520.00 

100.00 

1,800.00 

•     10.00 

100.00 

100.00 

250.00 


Psvcfae 

19l'»- 
1921. 


61,800.00 
1,296.00 
lj096.00 


792.00 
672.00 
672.00 


6,328.00 


8,380.00 


LOQO.OO 

200.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

2,190.00 

80.00 

1,800.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 


7,030.00 


>  I>ecrease  from  estimate,  $4,742. 

*  V^essel  «npk>yed  by  Navy  durii^  1019. 
s  Vessel  received  from  Navy  June  16, 1919. 
« Vessel  received  from  Navy  June  16, 1919. 

•  Supply  gasoline  secured  under  arrangement  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

$37,848 

Other  items 37,  662 

Grand  total ! 75,  400 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  net  a  reduction  or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  net  is  a  considerable  reduction,  of  $4,742.  The 
principal  increase,  practically  the  only  increase  there  is  there,  is  the 
matter  of  subsistence.  We  have  been  setting  aside  75  cents  a  day 
for  our  men,  for  subsistence,  on  these  boats.  The  prices  of  things 
have  gone  up.  so  it  will  take  approximately  $1  a  day.  The  last  few 
months  it  has  averaged  about  $1  a  day  for  our  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  this  shows  the  reductions,  reducing  the 
estimate  to  $75,400? 

Mr.  Tyri».  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  not  show  the  increases,  that  is,  your  estimated 
expenditures  over  your  expenditures  of  1920? 

Mr.  Tyber.  No.  We  can  not  show  that.  We  can  show  that  for 
1919,  but  not  for  1920,  because  there  is  so  much  involved  besides 
salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  five  boats  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir;  we  only  had  two  in  1919,  the  Diane  having 
been  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  war  purposes.  We  operated  only 
the  KUkermry  and  the  Tarragon. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Give  us  some  idea  of  tlie  reasons  for  this  increase. 
You  had  two  boats,  you  say,  in  1919,  and  expended  $26,000,  and 
now  you  have  five  boals  and  you  want  $75,400? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  an  average  of  about  $16,000  per  boat  we  are 
asking  for  now  for  1921,  and  with  the  other  two  boats  in  1919  it 
was  an  average  of  $13,000.  The  Tarragon  is  a  little  boat  about  68 
feet  long,  single  60-horsepower  engine,  while  the  other  boats  are 
larger,  ranging  up  to  93  feet  long.  The  Dixie  has  two  150-horse- 
power  engines,  and  we  propose  to  send  her  to  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  these  boats  do  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Under  our  organization,  one  is  stationed  at  New 
York  to  cover  the  New  York  district  and  the  New  England  coast; 
another  one  is  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  down  to  the 
North  Carolina  Sounds.  The  Tarragon^  the  smallest  one,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Jacksonville  to  cover  South  Carolina  and  Florida  waters. 
The  Dixie ^  the  largest  one,  covers  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  fifth  is  to  work  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  TO  PREVENT  OVERCROWDING  OF 
PASSENGER,  EXCURSION  VESSELS,  COLLECTION  OF  MOTOR  BOAT  TAXES, 
ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  what  are  they  used? 

Mr.  Tyrer!  These  boats  enforce  the  act  of  June  9,  1910,  requiring 
life-saving  equipment  on  motor  boats. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  are  revenue  cutters  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No  ;  they  are  only  a  little  larger  than  the  launches  of 
the  revenue  cutters.  They  enforce  the  law  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding of  excursion  steamers.  They  enforce  practically  all  of  the 
navigation  law — ^the  law  requiring  numbering  and  recording  of 
motor  boats,  the  same  as  automobiles  are  numbered. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  not  changed  the  employees  or  the  number 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  May  I  say  just  a  little  further  what  these  boats  do? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  it  is  rather  important  you  should  know.  Thesd 
boats  are  engaged  in  connection  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
also,  in  the  collection  of  internal-revenue  taxes  on  motor  boats. 
There  is  a  tax,  under  the  existing  law,  ranging  from  $10  on  a  small 
motor  boat  under  5  net  tons  up  to  $4  a  foot  on  the  length  of  ti^e 
boats  of  those  over  5  net  tons.  A  vessel  101  feet  long,  for  instance, 
would  pay  a  tax  of  $404.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  no 
facilities  on  the  water  for  collecting  these  taxes.  They  have  asked 
for  our  cooperation,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  them  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes.  During  two  months  in  Florida,  last  winter, 
we  found  over  600  delinquent  motor-boat  owners — ^men  who  had 
failed  to  pay  their  taxes.  Our  boats,  when  they  have  been  operat- 
ing, averaffe  from  25  to  80  delinquents  a  week— men  who  forget  to 
Eay  tiieir  taxes,  and  who  have  incurred  not  only  the  existing  tax, 
ut  in  practically  every  case  they  have  not  paid  any  tax  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  war  tax,  or  a  tax  running  beyond  the  war 
period  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  in  the  internal-revenue  bill.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
war-revenue  tax. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  is  a  war-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  Wood.  S<mie  of  those  taxes  were  levied  for  certain  years, 
some  of  them  for  last  year,  and  do  not  obtain  this  year. 

Mr.  Tyber.  This  is  a  continuing  tax.  We  estimate  there  are  about 
250,000  motor  boats  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  waters  covered 
bv  these  boats  there  are  perhaps  from  175,000  to  200,000  boats. 
l^ese  are  not  all  taxable,  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  taxable  and 
are  navigated  where  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  can  not  get  to 
them.  We  have  a  letter  here  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  July  10,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  good  work  we  have  done 
for  diem  alon^  this  line  and  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the  use 
of  these  boats  lor  that  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  means  of 
doing  this  work. 

(Tlie  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 

Washwgtotiy  July  10,  1919. 
Tbe  Secbetaby  of  Gommebce. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  Instant,  with  reference  to  the  co- 
opo^tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  your  department  with  the  Treasury 
Department  in  locating  deUnquent  taxpayers  liable  to  the  special  tax  upon 
the  use  of  boats,  I  beg  to  advise  that  your  department  has  assisted  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  collection  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  it  would  have  been 
Impossible  for  the  department  to  secure  without  your  cooperation  in  view  of 
tbe  fact  that  it  has  no  boats  with  which  to  make  an  effective  delinquent-tax 
search. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  department  that  should  additional  boats  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  much  additional  revenue  would  be  secured  by  reason  of 
tbe  greater  effectiveness  of  the  search  for  delinquent  taxpayers  that  could 
be  made. 

Respectfully, 

Carter  (Jlass,  Secretary. 

Of  course,  the  principal  work  of  these  vessels  is  safeguarding  life 
and  property.    There  are  3,000,000  of  people  using  these  small  boats 
every  year.    In  addition  to  that  work,  we  have  supervision  of  the 
oyster  fleets  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.    When  we  started 
this  work  in  1912,  shanghaing  was  prevalent.     There  were  about 
4^00  men  in  those  fleets  that  were  taken  down  the  bay  and  some- 
times they  were  ill  treated  and  did  not  have  sufficient  to  eat.    We 
found  a  number  of  cases  where  at  the  end  of  a  season  they  put  them 
ashore  without  any  money  for  the  season's  work.    We  have  prac- 
tically done  away  with  those  conditions,  but  constant  supervision 
w-ill  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  return.    We  get  a  revenue  from  the 
boats  at  the  same  time  we  secure  a  reasonable  inspection  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  Wood.  How  much  revenue  do  you  return? 
Mr.  TrRER.  We  have  tried  to  find  out,  but  we  can  not,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  vessels  operate  in  different  internal  revenue  districts 
and,  when  they  find  a  boat  that  has  not  paid  the  tax,  it  is  reported  to 
that  district.     We  are  constantly  reporting  boats  to  every  district 
alon^  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  they  do  not  keep  separate  records  to 
enalTe  them  to  tell  us  the  amounts.    We  know  only  the  number  of 
cases  we  report.    The  internal-revenue  people  say  our  Florida  work 
was  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  in  two  months. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Would  not  the  Internal  Bevenue  Deparfanent  know 
the  amount  of  return  that  comes  as  a  result  of  this  assistance  of 
yours,  either  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Ttker.  No  ;  they  can  not  tell,  because  our  numbering  law  has 
a  ^eat  deal  to  do  with  the  tax  on  these  boats.  That  is  the  law  re- 
muring  the  boats  to  be  numbered  and  the  name  of  the  owner  and 
the  number  of  the  boat  to  be  recorded  in  the  customshouse,  and  we 
get  some  return  from  that  numbering  law  because  as  that  number 
and  name  is  put  on  record  in  the  customshouse,  that  party  is  inves- 
tigated to  see  whether  he  has  paid  his  tax  or  not  and  from  that  source 
they  derive  a  revenue,  but  they  have  no  separate  record  of  the  cases 
which  our  boats  report  to  them.  The  only  way  to  ^et  it  is  to  take 
the  motor-boat  tax,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  is  paid  without  our 
intervention. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  report  does  not  show  the  motor-boat  tax* 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  felt  it  was  important  to  us  to  know  that,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  there  would  be  some  way  of  segregating 
that.  Do  they  not  keep  in  each  of  those  districts  an  account  of  their 
delinquents,  of  those  who  have  been  brought  to  law  and  made  to  pay 
because  of  their  being  delinquent? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Apparently  not;  at  least,  if  they  do,  they  do  it  in  a 
general  lump  sum  so  that  they  can  not  separate  the  delinquents  we 
reoort. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  statement.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  these  boats  were  used  to  collect  the  deliquent 
taxes  TFom  individuals  and  corporations  on  motor  boats.  Do  the  in- 
ternal revenue  oflScers  go  with  your  pilots? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Our  men  are  all  appointed  internal  revenue  oflScers 
without  compensation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  not  your  men  keep  a  daily  record  of  John  Smith 
and  his  boat,  the  size  of  it,  the  amount  of  tax,  and  the  penalty  they 
have  made  him  pay  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Tney  do  not  do  the  collecting.  Our  men  have  the 
power  of  boarding  the  boat  and  all  the  powers  of  an  internal  reve- 
nue officers,  but  we  purposely  prevented  them  collecting  the  money 
because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  put  them  under  bond  and 
would  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  did  not  want  to  have 
our  work  interfered  with  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  other  words,  they  simply  drive  them  into  port  and 
make  them  pay  up? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  the  whole  thing;  they  report  to  the  internal 
revenue  collector  of  that  district  with  all  the  details.  Here  is  a 
thing  that  happens  in  an  internal  revenue  district :  There  is  a  tax  on 
the  pleasure  boat,  the  boat  used  entirely  or  part  of  the  year  for  pleas- 
ure. When  the  man  applies  for  a  number  for  his  boat  and  rives  his 
name  and  address  to  the  customhouse,  he  may  state  that  Ms  boat 
is  a  freight  boat  and  is  never  used  for  pleasure. 

However,  we  find  him  out  with  a  pleasure  party.  We  find  a  great 
many  of  those  where  they  have  reported,  when  they  got  their  num* 
bers  at  the  customhouse,  that  they  were  engaged  only  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  or  passengers  for  hire  and  we  have  f<Hmd  ttiem 
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out  using  their  boats  for  other  purposes,  and  consequently  they  incur 
the  tax.    We  catch  a  great  many  (&lin(]pients  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  ask  for  any  appro- 
priation in  its  department  for  service  on  these  boats  of  yours? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  not  asking  for  any  additional  salaries 
for  the  motor  vessel  Twrragon^  for  instance? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  No,  sir. 

SALARIES  of  NAVIGATING  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  asking  for  any  additional  salaries  on  any  of 
these  vessels? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  but  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  the  Siwash^ 
we  are  estimating  the  navigation  officer  in  charge  of  that  boat  at 
$2,400,  an  increase  from  $2,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  these  navigation  officers  get  different  salaries, 
some  $3,300,  and — ^ — 

Mr.  Tyrek,  The  $3,300  man  is  our  senior  navigation  officer.  He  is 
not  only  in  charge  of  the  Kilkenny  but  he  has  a  very  able  master 
under  him  who  takes  charge  in  his  aosence  and  he  is  sort  of  a  general 
field  officer.  He  is  the  hest  man  we  have  and  whenever  we  have-  re- 
pairs to  be  made  or  anything  of  that  kind,  he  is  the  man  who  looks 
over  those  repairs  to  see  just  what  is  to  be  done  and  to  report  to  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Siwash  man  is  getting  $2,200  and  you  are  asking 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  are  asking  an  increase  to  $2,400. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  he  bemg  increased  and  the  other  navigation 
officers  of  the  Dixie  and  Tarragon  are  not  being  increased  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  other  men  are  comparatively  new  men.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  Siicnsh  is  one  of  our  old  men,  and  he  has  been 
in  our  bureau  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  regulate  their  salaries  as  compared  with 
the  merchant  marine  navigation  men? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Our  salaries  are  very  much  lower  than  the  merchant 
marine  men;  very  much.  For  instance,  we  pay  the  deck  hand  as 
low  as  $720,  and  out  of  that  he  has  to  buy  his  uniform. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  get  their  mess? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  get  their  mess.  All  the  deck  hands  get  their 
mess. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  other  increase  besides  the  Siwa^sh  man  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  rest  of  it  comes  for  subsistence,  as  I  said.  In  the 
case  of  the  Kilkenny^  we  have  to  go  up  a  little  bit  in  the  laundry, 
$20  in  the  laundry,  and  we  must  nave  a  little  difference  in  travel, 
S400  more  for  travel.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  more  boats 
and  this  man  will  have  more  traveling  to  do,  the  senior  navigation 
officer,  and  we  need  $400  additional  for  that.  Then  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  salary  in  the  case  of  the  Dhne  over  the  printed  estimate. 
Let  me  read  the  salary  roll  of  the  Dixie:  $1,800,  $1,296,  $1,296,  $996, 
J792 

Mr.  Wood.  Instead  of  $682? 
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Mr.  Ttrer.  That  is  right.  That  is  for  the  cook.  Tiien  we  have 
one  deck  hand  at  $936  and  one  at  $672. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  just  one  little  increase  there  with  reference 
to  the  cook? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  navigate  these  boats  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  we  navigate  them  the  year  round.  The  one 
we  send  up  on  the  Great  Lakes  we  will  keep  up  there  during  the  open 
season  and  then  work  her  South  wherever  she  may  be  needed  durmg 
the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  can  you  get  her  out  of  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Shet  comes  down  through  the  canal.  She  is  a  small 
boat.  Our  largest  boat  is  93  feet  long.  The  crews  range  from  five 
to  seven  men. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  see  the  cook  on  the  KUJcermy  gets  $682.  Have  you 
increased  that? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  have  increased  there  to  $792;  $792  goes  right 
through  for  the  cooks. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  some  cooks  at  $792  now  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  the  Psyche  there  is  $792. 

Mr.  Tyreb.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  is  the  regular 
price  for  the  cooks  right  straight  through.  You  see,  they  have  to 
pay  for  their  uniforms  out  of  that — ^ttieir  caps,  aprons,  and  so 
forth.     All  of  our  men  pay  for  their  uniforms. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  new  language,  "  Officers 
and  crews  of  the  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion may  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
without  charge  upon  the  application  of  their  respective  commanding 
officer  "  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Under  the  law,  the  members  of  the  crews  of  all  mer- 
chant vessels  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
without  charge  and  we  wanted  to  bring  our  crews  within  that  pro- 
vision, if  we  could,  because  sometimes  they  get  sick  and  want  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  a  little  while.  The  Public  Health  Service  is 
entirely  willing  to  give  us  this  assistance. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  probably  will  ask  for  a  large  increase  in  view 
of  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them  by  your  small  crews! 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes;  35  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  the  Lighthouse  people  have  this? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  They  have  that  in  their  estimates  for  this  year,  I 
believe. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  gave  it  to  Fisheries  last  year. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  also  want  "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  employ,  temporarily,  in  addition  to  those  now  provided  for  by 
law,  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary,"  and  so  forth.  The 
appropriation  there  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes;  it  is  their  business  to  prevent  the  overcrowding 
of  vessels. 
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Friday,  January  2,  1920. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


rATSMEHT  OF  lOL  S.  W.  STEATTON,  BIEECTOE  OF  THE  BXTEEATT 

OF  STANDAEBS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  general  information  you  desire  to  give 
».  Mr.  Stratton,  before  you  ^o  into  the  details? 
Mr.  Stratton.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  condition 
nder  which  we  have  been  working  during  the  last. three  or  four 
?ars,  especially  the  great  difficulty  we  have  had  in  keeping  people 
wd  even  in  running  things  at  all.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
irious  condition.  The  war  made  it  necessary  to  develop  a  good 
lany  materials  that  were  previously  imported;  industrial  people 
ive  learned  the  advantage  of  scientific  investigation,  as  they  never 
fiew  before;  the  military  departments  made  many  applications  of 
ientific  work  and  came  to  us — in  fact,  the  whole  effort  of  the 
ireau  during  the  war  in  connection  with  military  developments, 
icluding,  of  course,  materials.  Now  the  result  has  been  a  tremen- 
nis  stimulus  not  only  in  the  (Government  service  but  on  the  outside 
ith  reference  to  scientific  developments.  The  demand  for  scien- 
fic  men  is  very  great.  Our  change  of  personnel  has  been  almost  100 
?r  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  That  does  not  mean  we  have  lost 
'ery  person ;  there  are  a  number  of  the  leaders  who  have  stayed 
ith  us  and  it  is  not  every  scientific  man  who  is  out  looking  for  salary 
one ;  but  generally  speaking,  we  have  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
^ping  men  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  them,  and  the  fact 
lat  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  are  not  at  all  commensurate 
ith  those  paid  by  the  industries  and  scientific  laboratories. 
In  submitting  the  estimates,  I  adopted  a  method  which' I  believe 
IS  gotten  at  the  actual  facts.  I  prepared  a  letter  and  sent  it  out 
each  division  and  section  chief  giving  the  form  in  which  the  esti- 
ates  were  to  be  submitted.  I  then  took  these  estimates — which  were 
Tparod  after  very  careful  consideration  of  our  needs,  and  there 
as  not  a  thing  submitted  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  my  in- 
rnctions — and  reduced  them  nearly  50  per  cent.  And  there  were 
irther  reductions  made  at  the  department. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  we  are  asking  for  a  large  increase,  and 
is  true  but  there  is  an  urgent  reason  for  doing  so. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  are  practically  doubling  the  appropriation  asked 
•r,  as  compared  with  last  year's  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Hardly. 

^fr.  Wood.  You  are  raising  it  over  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Stratiy)x.  Yes,  it  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent,  if  you  take 
to  account  all  that  was  appropriated  during  the  past  year.  There 
IS  some  in  the  deficiency  and  sundry  civil  bills.  It  does  not  all 
►pear  in  the  legislative  bill.  I  know  it  appears  large,  but  I  wish 
n  had  the  time,  or  some  of  you,  to  come  out  to  the  bureau  and 
3k  into  the  work. 
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Several  years  ago  I  adopted  this  method  of  keeping  accoun 
in  the  bureau  as  shown  on  this  sheet.  On  the  left-nand  side  ^ 
have  a  classification  of  the  expenditures.  Along  the  top  is  tl 
organization  or  special  funds.  Now  we  can  tell  at  ti^e  end  of  tl 
year,  or  at  any  time  during  the  year,  exactly  what  the  etxpend 
tures  are  and  they  are  all  analyzea  under  the  different  lines.  Tt 
year  we  made  out  our  estimates  on  this  same  basis,  and  broug 
them  together  and  tabulated  them.  I  went  over  every  estimal 
everything  in  it,  and  there  is  not  a  thing  estimated  for  that  is  n 
urgently  needed  or  that  would  not  be  an  excellent  investment  f 
the  Government  to  make.  It  appears  like  a  large  increase  ev 
after  my  reductions  at  the  bureau.  Now  I  would  be  pleased  to  | 
into  any  of  these  cases. 

CHIEF    PHYSICISTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  will  take  them  up  by  items.  The  first  thing  y( 
are  asking  is  a  new  chief  at  $4,800? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  now  have  two  very  important  divisions  : 
the  bureau  without  chiefs.  In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  oi 
divison  and  section  organizations  without  chiefs.  Here  is  s 
organization  chart  of  the  bureau  showing  the  various  divisions- 
electricity,  weights  and  measures,  heat  and  thermometers,  optic 
chemistry,  mechanical  appliances,  and  so  on,  all  the  way  throug! 
Each  one  of  those  represents  a  line  of  work  and  under  these  i^ 
have  the  various  sections.  Each  of  those  sections  is  headed  hj 
specialist  who  must  be  a  physicist  or  chemist  of  high  standm, 
The  man  in  charge  of  each  one  of  these  divisions  must  be  a  ms 
of  ability  to  administer  the  work  and  direct  scientific  investigatios 
Such  a  man  commands  from  $5,000  to  $15,000,  or  even  more  in  tl 
industries. 

A  number  of  these  sections  and  divisions  have  been  robbed  ( 
their  heads  by  the  industries  and  in  many  cases  we  have  minor  m( 
acting  as  chiefs.  The  new  pasitions  put  in  have  not  been  for  ti 
purpose  of  increasing  salaries,  although  it  is  true  in  some  plao 
some  of  the  people  will  be  promoted  to  take  the  places  of  those  wl 
have  left;  but  in  most  cases  new  men  will  have  to  be  found,  ai 
in  no  case  is  the  salary  submitted  any  greater  than  that  now  pai 
in  the  bureau  for  the  same  grade  of  work.  There  is  nothing  in  tne 
estimates  which  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  chief  physicists  you  are  asking  for,  one  at  $4,81 
and  three  at  $4,500  each,  are  entirely  new  places! 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  there  are  three  more  at  $4,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Wr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  three  at  $4,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  up  the  item  of  the  increase  of  your  physicists, 
chiefs. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  one  at  $4,800  and  three  at  $4,500.  The 
are  additional.  The  one  at  $4,800  is  for  the  chief  of  the  mefa 
lurgical  division,  in  which  we  are  carrying  on  the  most  iBoporta 
work  for  all  branches  of  the  Government  doing  construction  wo 
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and  for  the  industries.  A  man  competent  to  fill  that  place  would 
command  outside  from  $6,000  to  $15,000.  In  fact,  I  am  assuming  that 
the  committee  working  on  these  salaries  will  recommend  for  the 
man  of  that  caliber  $6,000  or  $7,500,  but  I  have  put  the  salary  here 
the  same  as  our  division  chiefs  are  getting  in  divisions  in  electricity 
tnd  chemistry. 

Then  thei-e  are  three  at  $1,500.  One  is  for  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  weights  and  measures.  We  lost  the  head  of  that  division.  A 
man  is  serving  temporarily  and  a  permanent  appointment  should  be 
made.  Another  $4,500  man  is  for  chief  of  the  optical  division,  and 
the  third  is  for  the  division  of  engineering  instruments. 
Mr.  AVooD.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Straitox.  Mechanical  appliances  and  engineering  instru- 
ments. AVe  have  a  man  in  there  acting  temporarily  who  is  paid 
from  a  lump  sum.  We  had  to  make  such  appointments  during  the 
war  and  we  have  kept  some  of  them,  but  I  have  always  said  w^e 
would  put  all  of  our  leaders,  division  and  section,  on  the  same  basis 
ind  on  the  statutory  roll,  and  that  is  why  some  of  these  are  sub- 
mitted now. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  going  to  need  as  many  high-class  men  out  there 
Oow,  that  the  war  is  over,  as  you  needed  during  the  war,  when  there 
was  a  great  demand  made  on  your  department  because  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  need  is  greater  after  the 
War.  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  military  departments  were  forced  to 
take  up  a  great  many  scientific  investigations  and  the  whole  question 
of  warfare  changed.  To-day  our  military  requests  are  far  greater 
than  they  were  before  the  war,  for  in\  estigational  work.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  industries.  That  is  a  thing  I  least  of  all  expected. 
There  .visited  the  bureau  last  week  one  of  the  principal  British 
Scientists  who  is  connected  with  the  English  institution  similar  to 
this  bureau  and  he  said  exactly  the  same  condition  prevailed  there. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  not  due  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Stratton,  that  the  aver- 
age business  man  or  the  average  citizen  of  this  country  during  the 
war  learned  through  the  newspaper's  and  other  sources  and  by  con- 
versations just  an  inkling  of  some  of  the  things  your  bureau  is  doing 
in  different  lines  and  became  intei'ested  and  got  to  meditating,  and 
now  he  is  rushing  to  you  to  see  what  he  can  find  (mt? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Xo.  That  might  apply  to  the  general  public,  but 
the  industries  we  serve  knew  the  bureau  pretty  well  before.  A 
jBfreat  many  of  them  did  not  realize  the  value  of  scientific  work.  The 
industries  during  the  war  were  nearly  all  of  them  engaged  more  or 
kss  in  war  work  and  came  in  contact  with  correct  specifications  and 
new  re<juirements  of  materials.  Furthermore,  they  had  many  ma- 
terials cut  off  during  the  war  that  they  had  been  using  and  they  had 
to  »jeek  new  ones.  It  is  quite  true  they  came  in  contact  with  scientific 
work  in  a  way  they  never  had  before,  but  not  quite  in  the  way  you 
suggest. 

It  was  by  being  thrown  in  contact  with  certain  conditions  that 
irrew  out  of  the  war.  But  it  is  not  going  backward.  The  industries 
are  putting  great  sums  into  scientific  work;  they  are  establishing 
rejjeaixrli  laboratories  of  their  own,  and  it  is  true  in  all  the  foreign 
'•ountries  as  well.  England  not  long  ago  appropriated  £5,000.000 
a  year   for   industrial   research.     They  have   a   committee,   a   very 
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lar^e  committee — I  just  i*eceived  repoits  from  it  the  other  day— 
which  takes  this  fund  and  allots  it  to  institutions  and  to  their 
own  institutions  like  out's  for  industrial  research.  Such  research 
is  ffoing  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  of  our 
industries  and  our  trade  in  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

RESExVRCH    WORK    IN    PAPER,    SILK,    ETC. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  using  the  word  "  research  "  leads  me  to  ask  if 
there  is  any  duplication  in  research  work  between  your  bureau  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  used  to  be  considerable 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  to 
clear  it  up.  There  is  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  outsiders  as  to 
duplication  of  work  and  duplication  of  purpose.  The  policy  we  tr}' 
to  pursue,  and  which  we  do  pursue  as  far  as  we  know  how,  is  to  con- 
fine our  work  to  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  material  so  that  we  canstandardize  it  and  improve  the  quality. 
We  can  find  out  by  research  those  things  upon  which  the  quality 
depends. 

I  can  give  you  a  good  illustration  of  how  there  might  apparently 
be  duplication.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  investigates  the  plants  suitable  for  paper  making, 
and  tne  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown.  In  order  to  ao 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  paper  on  a  small  scale, 
either  at  a  mill  or  to  have  their  own  mill.  We  investigate  paper 
as  a  material,  the  things  which  make  it  good  or  bad,  and  especially 
the  things  which  affect  the  specifications — ^the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  paper.  It  may  be  necessary,  and  has  been  necessary  for  us 
to  make  paper,  and  we  have  a  small  paper  mill.  In  that  mill  we 
can  make  paper  of  any  degree  of  purity  we  like  and  test  it  ac- 
cordinglv;  we  can  build  up  our  specifications  in  a  scientific  and 
practical  manner.  And  that  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  w  iping  out  the  disputes  that  used  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
paper,  twine,  and  other  similar  things  purchased  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  I  am  convinced  that  this  feature  of  the  bureau's 
work  has  warranted  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar  that  has  even 
gone  into  it.  When  the  bureau  was  established  these  disputes  were 
going  on  all  the  time  in  regard  to  paper  and  other  materials  sold 
to  the  Government.  To-day  paper  is  bought  and  sold  according  to 
specifications  which  are  just  as  clear  cut  and  definite  and  as  well 
gotten  up  as  those  for  steel  or  any  other  material. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  making  paper  out  of  anything  except  wood 
pulp  and  old  rags? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  brings  a  material 
along  which  they  think  will  make  paper,  and  often  we  are  compelled 
to  make  a  specimen  of  paper.  But  it  has  been  shown,  long  ago,  that 
most  of  these  fibers  will  make  paper — ^you  can  take  any  material,  sudi 
as  cotton  stalks,  cornstalks,  or  marsh  grass  and  they  will  all  mate 
paper  of  the  same  quality — ^but  it  is  an  economic  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  to  compete  with  the  other  things. 
Again,  the  supply  may  be  sufficient  but  too  thinly  distributed. 

Mr.  Mc Andrews.  They  are  also  making  silk  out  of  that? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  some  fibers.  Many  of  the  cellulose 
materials  can  be  made  into  artificial  silk,  some  or  which  you  can 
hardlv  tell  from  the  real. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  And  they  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  that  on  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  to  some  extent  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
utilize  waste  in  that  way.  I  remember  at  the  close  of  the  war  the 
War  Department  found  itself  with  several  million  pounds  of  cotton 
Untei-s  on  hand.  The  question  arose  as  to  what  to  do  with  it,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  investigate  that  very  process  of  making  artifi- 
cial silk. 

Mr.  Wood.  From  what  is  this  artificial  silk  made? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Cotton  stalks  and  other  vegetable  fibers  are  made 
up  largely  of  cellulose.  That  is  the  chemical  term  for  the  material. 
When  treated  in  a  certain  way  by  an  acid  it  makes  it  plastic  and  it 
cmn  be  spun  out  through  small  orifices  like  a  spider  spins  his  web. 
Smokeless  powder  and  celluloid  are  made  in  much  the  same  way. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  the  same  things  enter  into  a 
large  number  of  industries.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  often  overlooked. 
We  have  a  small  group  of  men  working  on  what  we  call  cellulose 
chemistry,  and  it  is  their  business  to  know  about  cellulose  and  what 
cm  be  done  with  it.  And  you  find  all  these  things  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  included  in  the  term  "  cellulose  "  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  bulky  part  of  the  fiber  of  the  growing  plants. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  used  to  have  a  factory  out  in  our  country  called  a 
cellulose  factory.  They  took  the  pith  out  of  the  cornstalk  and  made 
t  sort  of  a  matting  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunboats  so  that  when 
it  was  pierced  by  a  bullet  the  cellulose  rushed  into  the  hole  and  filled 
it  up. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  fairly  successful ;  but  I  believe 
the  Na\^  people  objected  to  it  because  it  absorbed  water.  Now, 
there  is  another  illustration — I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up — which 
shows  the  efficiency  you  gain  by  having  certain  things  done  in  a  cen- 
tral place.  Most  all  these  materials  of  that  sort,  whether  they  make 
paper  or  not,  are  good  insulators  for  heat  and  that  particular  mate- 
rial, if  it  can  be  treated  so  that  it  does  not  absorb  water — the  same 
is  true  of  a  number  of  fibers  of  that  kind — they  become  splendid 
heat  insulators  to  use  in  building  refrigerator  cars,  refrigerators,  and 
so  on.  The  amount  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  done  is  very  great. 
What  little  we  can  do  is  merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  almost.  Further- 
more, we  try  to  confine  our  work  to  those  problems  which  give  data 
valuable  to  the  public  or  needed  by  an  industry  as  a  whole ;  not  the 
specific  problem  that  some  one  man  wants,  but  investigations  which 
will  give  information  to  an  industry  as  a  whole,  that  they  all  want. 
Many  of  our  investigations  are  very  largely  in  connection  with  ma- 
terials, the  use  of  materials  and  the  standardization  of  materials, 
others  are  in  connection  with  measuring  instruments  and  others  have 
to  do  with  devices. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  accounted  for  these  $4,500  new  places;  now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  three  new  places  at  $4,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  One  is  for  the  expert  in  textiles.  The  same  story 
is  true  in  connection  with  that.    We  lost  three  textile  experts,  one 
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right  after  the  other,  and  we  have  'one  of  our  minor  assistants  act- 
ing as  head  of  the  textile  section.  We  have  to  go  in  the  market  and 
get  some  one.  I  fear  we  can  not  get  the  grade  of  man  desired  at 
the  salaiT  estimated;  it  should  be  more. 

Mr.  A\ooD.  Are  all  these  places  you  are  asking  to  be  created  here 
now  being  filled  by  some  one? 

Mr.  Stkattox.  Most  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  being  filled  by 
minor  men,  which  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  the  time  being.  Others 
are  filled  temporarily  from  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  regular  assignments  or  details? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Temporary  assignments;  we  have  no  details,  as  I 
think  you  mean,  but  we  do  sometimes  put  a  man  from  our  lump 
sum  in  a  place  of  that  kind  to  bricl^e  over,  but  always  from  a  fund 
available  for  that  kind  of  work.  Then  an  expert  in  high  tempera- 
ture measurements  is  another. 

The  estimates  that  came  in  to  me  were  for  seven  of  those  $4,000 
men  and  I  put  in  three.  One  is  the  expei-t  in  textiles,  another  is  for 
an  expert  in  high  temperatui'e  measurements.  Nearly  all  of  the  in- 
dustries involved  in  the  melting  of  metals,  the  making  of  refrac- 
tory fire  brick,  the  making  of  glass,  in  fact,  we  have  many,  many 
industries  dependent  on  measurement  of  high  temperatures  for  their 
success.  You  have  given  us  a  special  fund  for  such  investigations, 
and  I  want  to  put  in  a  suitable  expeit  in  that  particular  work.  We 
have  such  a  man  temporarily  and  he  should  be  made  permanent; 
it  is  one  of  the  bureau's  most  important  lines  of  measurement. 

The  third  is  an  expert  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of  in- 
ternal-combustion engines.  The  gi'eat  problems  to-day,  not  onjy  in 
connection  with  aviation  but  in  automobile  work  and  tractors  are 
the  motor  problems.  We  call  such  engines  internal -combustion  en- 
gines, and  there  are  many,  many  scientific  problems  coming  up  every 
day  in  connection  with  them.  During  the  war,  I  suppose  we  spent 
some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment investigating  aviation  engines.  Now  the  fundamental  facts 
are  similar  in  all  such  engines. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  investigation 
of  the  motor  engine  that  you  did  not  make  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  investigated  most  all  of  the  types  of 
engines  they  took.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  solve  was  in  connection  with  aviation  engines. 
An  engine  working  at  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  is  working  under 
conditions  altogether  different  than  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  air 
is  only  about  half  the  density.  So  we  built  a  chamber  and  put  the 
engines  in  it,  and  ran  them  at  the  air  pressure  and  temperature 
found  at  high  altitudes.  We  ran  these  engines  under  pi-ecisely  the 
^ame  conditions  that  they  would  operate  under  at  35,000  feet  eleva- 
tion. The  power  of  a  500-horsepower  engine  drops  down  to  20  or 
80  horsepower  at  that  high  altitude.  The  next  problem  on  which 
they  are  at  work  and  which  was  begun  even  during  the  war.  is  to 
compress  the  air  at  that  high  altitude  and  to  feed  the  engine  with 
the  same  sort  of  air  that  it  gets  down  below.  They  call  them  super- 
chargers, and  these  superchargers,  one  or  two  of  them,  are  being 
tried  out  in  this  same  vacuum  chamber.  I  wish  you  could  come  out 
and  see  that  experiment.     I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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physical  experiments  we  have  ever  made  or  that  Jias  ever  been  made, 
and  it  is  worth  while  seeing  it.  And  yet  while  it  was  done  for  avia- 
tion work,  there  is  not  a  single  fact  developed  in  that  chamber  that 
is  not  going  to  have  a  vital  bearing  on  what  we  call  the  automotive 
power  plant.  The  radiators,  the  ignition,  the  carbureters — nearly 
everything  they  use  on  the  aeroplane  was  used  in  that  chamber.  It 
was  bringmg  the  upper  regions  to  earth,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  large  a  chamber  did  you  fix  up  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  About  as  large  as  this  room,  but  not  quite  so  nigh. 
The  War  Department  gave  us  the  money  to  build  it  and  to  build  the 
temporary  structures  to  house  it.  Now,  with  a  suitable  provision 
for  that  work,  which  you  will  find  we  have  a  certain  fund  estimated 
for  later  in  the  bill,  we  can  go  ahead  and  make  that  most  useful  to 
the  oi-dinari'  industries.  I  think  the  bureau  has  gotten  practically 
100  per  cent  salvage  value  out  of  all  of  its  scientific  work  for  the 
War  Department.  And  a  thing  that  will  interest  you  to  know  is 
that  we  did  not  change  our  organization,  we  did  not  change  the 
character  of  the  work  at  all.  Befoi-e  the  war,  the  industries  were 
asking  questions  regarding  alloy  steels  and  what  are  called  bronzes 
and  tnat  sort  of  alloys  that  i^eq^uire  development  by  a  certain  class 
of  experts.  During  the  war,  this  same  class  of  experts  handled  the 
same  Questions  from  the  War  Department.  Both  the  War  and  the 
Navy  Departments  were  asking  questions  regarding  alloy  steel  for 
crank  shafts  of  engines  or  armor  plates  or  shells,  and  especially 
were  they  asking  for  an  investigation  of  those  light  alloys  used  in 
aircraft  of  all  kinds.  Our  organization  was  just  the  same  during 
the  war,  simply  because  the  same  questions  were  asked,  and  we  go 
back  now  to  the  old  status  and  find  the  same  questions  coming  to 
as  from  different  sources,  but  more  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  pretty  large  chemical  laboratory  out  at 
your  place? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  our  buildings  is  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory. The  question  of  the  purity  of  the  materials  enters  into 
almost  every  problem  that  comes  up  and  in  a  g:reat  many  of  the 
investigations  the  major  part  of  the  work  is  chemistry. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  during  the  war  with  this 
nitmte  problem  of  ours? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Xot  much.  Appropriations  were  made  specifically 
for  that  purpose.  Those  who  had  it  in  charge  would  come  to  the 
bureau  for  measuring  instruments  and  quite  a  number  of  things. 
We  worked  for  them  quite  a  little  bit,  but  we  were  not  the  leaders. 
For  instance,  in  making  nitrogen,  it  was  nece^ary  to  have  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  what  they  had,  making  the  gas  analysis,  as  it 
were — an  instrument  for  measuring  the  percentage  of  purity  of  the 
gas,  which  our  people  worked  out,  and  it  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 
And  we  did  a  lot  of  assisting  in  those  things  which  involved  scien- 
tific work.  That  gas  instrument  is  an  instrument  which  is  now  com- 
mercial or  will  be.  It  has  been  given  to  the  public  and  is  a  very 
useful  instrument. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  an  increase  from  three  to  seven 
physicists  at  $3,600. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  this  budget  I  spoke  about  they  asked  for  13  of 
them,  and  I  cut  it  down  to  4.    One  of  them  is  for  the  head  of  our 
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section  on  aeronautical  and  similar  instruments.  Both  the  War  and 
the  Navy  Depaitments  look  to  the  bureau  for  the  testing  and  in- 
vestigation of  their  instruments.  One  is  an  expert  on  paper.  We 
have  lost  three  men  from  our  paper  section,  one  right  after  the  other. 
One  is  for  an  expert  in  hihricating  oils.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  before  the  country.  Another  is  an  expert  on  rubber  and 
leather.  There  is  the  greatest  need  for  real  scientific  work  in  con- 
nection with  both  rubber  and  leather. 

Now,  the  $3,8(K)  places,  one  is  for  an  expert  in  optical  measure- 
ments and  investigation. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  one  new  man  in  that  at  $4,500  up  above? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  was  for  chief  of  the  division,  while  this  is  for 
a  definite  line  of  work  in  the  optical  division.  And  one  is  an 
expert  in  electix)  measurements  and  one  an  expert  in  heating  measure- 
ments. Below  that  all  of  the  scientific  positions  are  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  up  our  lines  of  work — laboratory  assistants.  There 
are  not  many  tliere  and  they  are  very  badly  needed;  in  fact,  we 
should  have  many  more,  but  tlie  higher  positions  are  the  most  urgent 

associatf:  physicists. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  four  associate  physicists. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  two  at  $2,700,  two  at  $2,500,  and  two  at 
$2,200.  They  are  experts  needed  in  several  lines  of  work.  The 
bureau  is  very  short  of  men  in  many  lines. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  six. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  did  not  state  the  particular  work  for  each,  but 
they  are  strengthening  up  a  number  of  the  lines  of  work  in  which  we 
are  very  weak.  The  most  urgent  need  for  them  is  in  the  various 
scientific  sections  having  to  do  with  the  testing  of  materials. 

Next  follows  the  chemists,  I  think. 

CHEMISTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  $4,500  place  is  for  a  physical  chemist.  Our 
chief  chemist  is  an  analytical  chemist  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  but  there  are  two  lines  of  chemistry  which  are  entering 
into  all  this  work — physical  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  $4,000  man  an  organic  man? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  $4,800  place  is  for  the  physical  chemist,  and 
the  $4,000  the  organic  chemist.  Three  were  estimated  for  and  two 
are  submitted.  One  is  an  expert  chemist  in  connection  with  the 
rubber,  inks,  leather,  etc.  That  is  organic  chemistry.  Then  there  is 
one  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  ete. 

Then  there  is  one  at  $3,500.  Three  were  estimated  for  at  that 
salary  and  one  submitted,  and  that  one  we  shall  apply,  if  we  receive 
it,  to  the  question  of  electrochemistry.  There  is  a  great'  demand 
for  electrochemistry;  it  involves  all  electroplating,  and  that  is  a 
very  large  question  to-day;  it  is  involved  in  the  protection  of  mate- 
rials from  corrosion,  but  its  chief  field  is  in  connection  with  electro- 
typing  and  electroplating  of  all  sorts.  The  $3,300  place  is  to  be  used 
in  physical  chemistry,  also. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Xou  have  an  increase  in  your  associate  chemists? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  are  22  and  they  come  in  in  the  regular  lines 
of  work.  We  call  them  minor  assistants.  They  are  not  leaders  in 
lines  of  workj  but  laboratory  men  assisting  in  testing,  investigations, 
and  standardization. 

Following  that  is  a  laboratory  assistant  and  laboratory  helper. 
Those  are  both  scientific  positions,  but  minor  positions.  We  have 
left  out  practically  all  of  the  minor  positions,  because  our  weak 
point  to-day  is  in  the  leaders.  We  have  few  provided  for,  and  in 
many  cases  higher-graded  men  must  be  had. 

ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  force  out  there  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Between  950  and  1,000.  During  the  war  it  was 
1.500.  • 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  it  be  if  all  the  increases  you  are  asking  for 
here  are  granted  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  there  are  92  statutory  positions  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  will  be  about  1,100,  then? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  rest  of  the  new  positions  I  can  group,  and  T 
would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  them.  There  are  nine 
clerks,  at  salaries  from  $1,400  to  $1,800.  Our  clerical  force  to-day 
is  just  about  one-half  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  one  telephone 
operator.  We  have  one  already,  but  one  can  not  handle  the  work. 
Tnen.  there  are  two  office  apprentices.  The  office  apprentices  do  the 
messenger  work  back  and  rorth  between  the  buildings.  Instead  of 
having  the  higher-paid  messenger's,  we  use  the  boys  at  $500  or  $600 
H  vear. 

« 

In  the  construction  work,  we  have  submitted  a  superintendent  of 
shops.  The  number  of  the  buildings  has  increased,  and  we  have 
three  large  shops,  and  we  need  one  man  to  have  charge  of  all  the 
^hops.  to  see  that  they  are  all  run  on  the  same  basis  and  run  prop- 
erly. I  want  very  much  to  have  a  superintendent  of  the  shops;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  necessary  to  appoint  such  a  man  temporarily. 

Tlien,  there  are  five  or  six  mechanicians,  which  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplementing  our  regular  mechanical  force,  which  is  far 
oelow  our  needs.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  mechanicians 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  very  difficult  now,  and  our  mechanical 
force — I  do  not  know  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  but  almost  every 
investigation  taken  up  requires  special  apparatus,  and  our  mecha- 
nicians are  as  important  to  our  investigational  work  as  cooks  are  in 
housekeeping;  they  are  a  very  high  class  of  workmen,  who  cen 
make  all  sorts  of  apparatus,  and  very  essential  in  this  sort  of  work. 
We  are  greatly  handicapped,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  be- 
caiL<?e  of  the  lack  of  mechanicians — instrument  makers. 

The  next  is  a  captain  of  the  watch.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
watchmen,  and  those  watchmen  all  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  a  good 
man  as  foreman.  We  have  a  lieutenant  of  the  watch  at  $900,  but 
that  is  not  at  all  sufficient.  You  can  scarcely  get  a  good  watchman, 
hardly,  for  that.  We  have  submitted  four  additional  watchmen. 
Since  we  added  the  new  buildings,  during  the  war,  our  watch  staff 
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is  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  have  to  use  laborers 
or  neglect  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  watchmen? 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  night  we  try  to  keep  a  watchman  in  each  of 
the  buildings  and  yon  can  not  have  one  watchman  for  the  entire 
night.  There  are  two  shifts,  one  from  4  to  midnight,  the  othei 
from  midnight  to  morning;  then  there  must  be  two  for  the  grounds 

Mr.  AVooDs.  The  practical  purpose  is  for  protection  against  thefl 
or  fire? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Both.  It  would  not  do  at  all  to  leave  the  buildings 
without  watchmen.  It  takes  two  to  each  building.  A  watchmai 
goes  on  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  stays  until  midnight  am 
then  anotlier  (me  goes  on  at  midnight  and  stays  untilthe  next  mom 
ing.     So  it  takes  two  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  buildings  have  you? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  nine  of  the  large  buildings.  We  are  ven 
short  in  the  watchmen's  force.  We  have  detailed  laborers  to  act  ai 
watchmen  and  are  doing  all  sorts  of  things  to  get  along,  and  I  woulc 
like  to  get  enough  watchmen  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  grounds 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  have  watchmen  during  tlie  day? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  We  have  one  at  the  gate,  and  perhaps  om 
around  the  grounds,  but  you  can  not  have  one  watchman  go  on  a 
4  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  stay  until  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  keep  tab  on  these  watchmen  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  under  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  ani 
(rrounds.  We  have  a  lieutenant  of  the  watch  at  $900  and  that  i 
his  business,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  man  for  that  salary 
it  calls  for  a  better  man;  one  who  can  be  responsible  and  see  tha 
the  watchmen  are  on  duty. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  supply  all  ^orts  of  apparatus  for  everybody  els 
out  there;  could  you  not  have  some  sort  of  apparatus  that  wouI( 
mechanically  tell  whether  a  watchman  was  on  his  job? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  we  do;  we  have  watchmen's  clocks  and  the; 
turn  in  a  regular  record. 

FOREMEN    OF   WOODWORKING   SHOPS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  woodworkers ;  a  foreman  o 
woodworking  shops,  $1,500;  three  at  $1,500  each;  one  at  $1^00,  an 
two  at  $1,000  each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  skilled  woodworkers.  We  have  a  lot  c 
woodwork  going  on  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  great  deal  moi 
during  the  next  year,  because  we  do  most  all  of  our  interior  repaii 
ing,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  mechanical  work  in  connection  wit 
investigations  is  woodwork.  We  build  the  cases  for  apparatus,  an 
in  manv  cases  the  apparatus  or  parts  of  it  is  of  wood. 

IVIr.  Wood.  Are  those  men  what  you  call  carpenters? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes — but  they  are  more  like  cabinetmakers;  i 
fact,  the  better  ones  are  cabinetmakers  of  the  best  kind. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  require  the  most  expei 
or  skillful  carpenters,  but  the  other  departments  are  coming  in  nei 
and  asking  for  carpenters  and  they  do  not  ask  for  but  $1,200. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  can  not  get  a  carpenter  for  $1^00  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  they  have  them  down  here,  and  they  claim  the. 
are  expert  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  your  people  get  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  But  our  woodworkers  are  general  wood- 
workers: most  of  them  are  cabinetmakers.  I  think  the  committee 
investigating  this  will  recommend  a  higher  salary  than  that.  I  have 
submitted  all  of  these  salaries  here  in  accordance  with  what  I  thought 
was  the  present  scale. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  your  bureau  had  any  relation  or  correlation  with 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  asked  not  to  submit  any 
increases,  so  we  have  submitted  all  of  these  in  accordance  with  the 
salaries  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  not  any  woodworkers  out  there  you  are  pay- 
ing $1,500,  have  you? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  not  statutory,  but  in  all  the  cases  where 
we  have  had  to  secure  men  for  jobs  they  can  not  be  had  for  even 
the  salary  submitted. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  foreman  of  the  woodworking  shop  who 
gets  $1,500? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  gets  $1,500  plus  the  bonus  now,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bonus  would  be  continued. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  three  additional  at  $1,500. 
They  would  get  just  the  same  as  the  foreman  if  you  had  them? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  true,  and  we  will  have  to  pay  it  if  we  ^et 
men.  In  all  of  the  contract  work  we  have  done  in  connection  with 
the  construction  work  we  have  had  to  pay  more  if  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  the  bonus  would  be  available. 

*     PAINTER.  , 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  $1,500  painter.  You  are 
raising  the  ante  too  much  out  there,  Doctor  Stratton.  You  have 
a  painter  at  $1,500.  We  gave  a  painter  over  here  at  the  Library, 
Bnd  ceilainly  it  requires  as  skillful  a  painter  and  as  careful  of  his 
paintihg  with  that  work  of  fine  art  over  there  as  it  would  out  in 
the   Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  can  get  a  handy  man,  a  man  to  bring  in  to  do 
ordinary  painting,  but  you  can  not  get  a  skilled  painter,  one  who 
can  finish  the  cabinetwork  of  cases  and  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  got  one  at  $500  less  than  that  one. 

Mr.  Stratton.  1  do  not  think  they  can  do  it;  besides,  he  gets  the 
bonus.  A  good  painter  and  wood  finisher  can  not  be  had  for  the 
sum. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  not  been  one  of  the  departments  that  has 
come  in  and  asked  for  a  carpenter,  or  painter  either,  that  has  put  in 
above  $1 ,200. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  won't  get  them.  They  can  hold  fairly  good 
carpentei*s  with  that  plus  the  bonus,  but  I  don't  think  they  can  get 
a  ffood  finisher. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  you  can  not  compare  the  wages  you  are  pay- 
ing with  what  these  men  get  on  the  outside,  because  the  man  on  the 
outside,  if  he  takes  a  layoff  for  30  days,  does  not  have  somebody  to 
pay  for  it ;  or  if  he  has  30  days'  sick  leave,  he  does  not  have  somebody 
to  pay  for  that.  And  those  are  items  that  are  certainly  worth  some- 
thing. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Of  course,  you  can  get  an  ordinary  man — that  is, 
a  good,  handy  workman  on  woodwork — ^but  we  could  not  get  a  good 
carpenter  or  cabinetmaker.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
carpenters,  electricians,  and  mechanicians  as  to  salaries,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  make  that  difference.  You  can  not  get  a 
good  workman  of  any  kind  at  $1,200  to-day.  I  wish  we  could.  That 
can  be  changed  to  $1,200  if  the  bonus  is  to  stay.  I  will  certainly 
do  the  best  I  can  at  that  salary. 

I  based  the  estimate  of  $1,200  upon  what  we  had  to  do  in  securing 
contract  carpentei's,  and  what  is  being  paid,  but  I  am  willing  to  see 
what  we  can  do. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  want  some  photographers  out  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  head  photographer  is  paid  $2,200,  and  has  to 
do  all  sorts  of  work.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  lantern  slides.  He 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  an  ordinary  photographer.  In  fact,  they 
are  very  hard  to  find,  and  the  departments  that  are  doing  photo- 

fraphic  work  of  this  kind  pay  in  some  instances  more  than  this, 
t  IS  not  ordinary  photography,  but  includes  experimental   pho- 
toffi'aphv  as  well ;  work  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  WOOD.  You  ai*e  asking  for  two  additional,  one  at  $2^00  ami 
one  at  $1,600.     You  have  one  at  $1,400  and  one  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Strattox.  That  means  the  whole  force.  The  work  has  grown 
verv  much.  The  $1,200  and  $1,400  men  are  left  in  just  the  same 
and  they  would  continue  to  do  certain  classes  of  work,  but  we  need 
one  or  two  better  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  in  fixing  your  basic  salaries 
you  did  not  raise  any  of  them,  but  you  put  these  new  ones  in  at  the 
same  salaries  as  the  other  ones.  It  looks  like  those  two  are  getting 
a  little  boost. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  made  the  statement  that  in  submitting  the  new 
places  the  salaries  were  fixed  regardless  of  whether  they  would  be 
filled  by  promotion  or  by  bringing  in  new  men,  and  I  don't  see  how 
it  could  be  done  otherwise.  We  need  a  good  man  to  head  our  photo- 
graphic department  and  the  salaries  now  provided  will  not  secure  a 
man  but  they  will  secure  the  assistants.  The  salary  was  fixed  not 
with  reference  to  these  men  that  are  there,  but  what  the  position 
ought  to  pay  to  secure  the  kind  of  men  we  want.  They  can  be  re- 
duced by  the  bonus  if  it  is  to  stay.  For  instance,  the  photographer 
we  want  is  called  upon  to  test  materials;  to  make  certain  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  speed  of  shuttere,  etc.  He  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  an  ordinary  photographer;  those  we  have  answer  for  that.  We 
thought  that  we  could  put  m  a  man  of  that  kind  and  retain  the  minor 
men  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  routine  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  these  two  men  that  yqu  have  be  promoted  to  the 
higher  salaries  and  two  new  men  put  in  their  places? 

Mr.  Stratton.  One  would  be  a  new  man  and  the  other  would  be- 
a  promotion  if  he  is  there  at  that  time,  which  is  hardly  the  case. 
There  is  hardly  a  chance  that  he  would  be  there  by  the  time  this  is 
available. 

Mr.  Wood.  ^Vhat  would  the  $1,600  man  do;  help  the  $2,200  man? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  photographic  wixkf 
with  the  microscope,  and  all  sorts  of  different  way  in  examininf 
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iDetals,,  textiles,  and  other  things. .  Photography  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  methods  of  recording  observations  of  all  kinds,  and 
we  have  now  two  or  three  skilled  laborers  and  people  of  that  kind 
assigned  there.  We  have  one  good  man  paid  oiit  of  a  lump-sum  fund 
doing  that  work.  Tlie  second  place  estimated  for  can  be  omitted  if 
necessary,  but  I  very  much  need  the  better  one ;  it  is  urgent. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  over  the  tintype 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  present  photography,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  certainly  has;  and  later  when  we  come  to  the 
proi>er  place,  I  will  show  you  how  our  photographer  has  been  of  as- 
sL^^ance  in  airplane  photography. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  an  airplane  photograph  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  an  airplane  photograph,  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  is  taken  with  a  particular  sort  of  stained  plate  which  was 
developed  at  the  bureau  during  the  war  and  gives  most  remarkable 
results  in  penetrating  haze  or  fog. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  high  up  was  he? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Three  or  four  thousand  feet.  He  was  trying  out 
such  plates  when  he  made  those  photographs.  This  photograph  was 
a  part  of  the  regular  investigation.  In  fact,  our  spectroscopic  man 
tnd  our  photc^rapher  together  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  during  the 
war.  We  were  invited  by  the  foreign  Governments  to  come  over 
and  establish  the  same  thing.  One  of  our  experts  was  sent  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department  aviation  section. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  fast  would  this  man  be  going  when  he  took  these? 

Mr.  Strattox.  At  the  regular  speed  of  90  to  120  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  this  instantaneous  photography  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  verj^  much  so.  The  machine  is  going 
when  they  are  taking  it,  at  100  miles  an  hour  or  more. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  this  a  picture  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  interesting  story  about  that  is  that 
(nir  spectroscopists  were  working  in  order  to  make  photographic 
plates  sensitive  to  the  red  rays.  In  many  of  our  records  we  need 
to  photogniph  bv  red  light,  and  ordinarily  the  photographer  works 
bv  a  red  light,  since  that  is  the  light  that  does  not  affect  the  plates. 
Astronomei-s  want  to  photograph  in  what  we  call  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  so  one  of  our  spectroscopists  was  perfecting  this 
method  of  photography  by  the  red  rays,  because  he  needed  it  in  his 
spectrum  work.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  be  of 
anv  use  in  the  war,  but  the  red  rays  pierce  the  fog  better  than  any 
others.  Thev  are  much  longer,  and  they  will  pierce  fog  that  ordi- 
nary rays  will  not.  So  he  proposed  to  use  this  sort  of  photography 
in  airplane  work,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  great  step.  These  pic- 
tures were  taken  that  way.  I  should  have  two  of  them.  One  taken 
with  ordinary  plates  and  the  other  with  the  prepared  plates,  right 
side,  by  side,  you  could  not  see  anything  on  the  one  plate,  but  a  pic- 
ture on  the  other. 

That  was  so  important  that  we  were  asked  to  send  a  man  over  to 
/rive  this  to  the  Allies  during  the  war. 

This  photographer  here  is  a  man  who  cooperates  with  us  in  that 
tind  of  work,  cooperates  with  the  scientific  man  in  doing  the  photo- 
irraphic  side  of  it.  The  scientific  man  is  not  a  photographer,  as  a 
hile,  and  the  protographer  must  cooperate  with  him,  so  that  $2,200 
^flin.  as  I  say,  is  a  man  who  will  probably  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
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such  developments,  and  these  minor  men  will  make  the  ordinary 
photographs,  such  as  I  have  here,  showing  the  various  interiors 
of  the  bureau,  appai*atus^  etc. 

There  is  a  lot  of  photography.  We  record  almost  everything  by 
it.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  that  later.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
cutting  that  down,  I  would  like  to  have  the  leader  left,  the  man  who 
does  the  experimental  work  of  each  kind,  and  the  $1,600  place  cut 
off,  or,  better,  one  of  the  minor  ones. 

MECHAXICAL  ENGINEER. 

The  next  is  mechanical  engineer,  $3,600.  We  have  three  heating 
plants,  and  he  would  superintend  all  of  the  installation  of  machin- 
ery and  its  operation.  Our  superintendent  of  the  buildings  and 
gi'ounds  and  mechanical  plant,  all  in  one  man,  gets  $2,500,  but  it 
requires  a  good  mechanical  engineer  with  sufficient  skill  or  training 
to  care  for  our  power  plant  alone.  He  would  have  to  be  a  man 
competent  to  look  after  the  power  plants,  and  to  install  new  ma- 
chinery.   We  are  adding  a  lot  of  new  machiner3\ 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant  as  yoti  would  measure 
the  value  of  manufacturing  plants? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Five  million  dollai's  or  six  million  dollars.  Do 
you  mean  j-ust  the  mechanical  plant,  the  heating  plant? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  the  whole  plant. 

Mr.  Stbatton.  I  would  put  it  in  the  neighborhood    of    about  1 
$6,000,000,  including  buildings,  equipment,  and  all.  ^ 

assistant   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  assistant  electrical  engineer! 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  would  be  a  man  to  assist  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  the  electrical  work.  We  generate  a  great  deal  of  our  own 
electricity.  We  have  to  generate  all  kinds  of  electricity  for  the 
experimental  work.  He  has  the  various  kinds  of  alternating  ma- 
chmes,  and  direct-cuiTent  transformei's,  and  so  on,  and  must  be  a 
man  who  can  take  charge  of  our  complicated  electrical  plant.  We 
have  had  one  of  the  regular  assistant  engineers — a  $1,400  or  $1,500 
man — assigned  to  that  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  an  electrical  engineer?     Is  that  his  profession! 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  an  operating  electrical  engineer,  but  not  the 
kind  competent  to  care  for  and  operate  an  electrical  power  and  d 
trained  man  as  ought  to  be  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  no  electrical  engineer,  it  seems,  here  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No.  sir ;  this  is  a  new  position,  a  man  of  this  char- 
acter to  take  care  of  our  electrical  plant  alone.  As  it  now  stands 
we  have  a  superitendent  of  mechanical  plant,  buildings,  and  grounds, 
with  five  or  six  assistant  engineers,  varying  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 
and  one  is  assigned,  I  think  the  $1,800  man,  to  this,  and  he  would 
still  stay  there  and  still  do  the  work  he  is  doing,  and  this  new  man ' 
would  he  in  charge  of  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  electrical 
plant  with  the  minor  man  as  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  extensive  is  your  electrical  plant  out  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  electrical  plant  for  lighting  is  not  so  la^ei;  but 
we  have  to  develop  special  currents  for  all  sorts  of  work.  We  have 
one  outfit  for  lamp  testing.  We  test  all  the  incandescent  lamps  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  and  we  generate  our  own  current  for 
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that,  and  in  the  experimental  work  of  testing  electrical  apparatus 
and  electrical  investigations  it  is  necessarj^  to  produce  different  kinds 
[)f  current,  so  our  plant  is  probably  the  most  complicated  individual 
plant  in  the  service,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  experimental 
Qature  of  the  work. 

I  have  submitted  an  estimate  in  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  for  a  new 
|)ower  }>lant,  and  it  will  fall  to  this  mechanical  engineer  and  this 
electrical  engineer  to  make  the  plans  for  that  power  plant.  Our 
power  plant  now  is  very  inefficient.  We  outgrew  it  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  we  have  added  two  temporary  plants  so  that  we  have 
our  power  plant  in  three  different  stations. 

Now,  I  want  to  take  these  men  and  finally  have  a  central  power 
plant,  an  efficient  power  plant.  It  is  very  inefficient  as  it  is  now. 
The  new  men  are  ur^nt — one  whose  main  work  will  be  the  super- 
inlendence  of  our  entire  plant — one  we  have  will  operate  the  heating 
|»lfant  and  the  other  submitted  will  operate  the  electrical  plant.' 

ASSISTANT  ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  are  asking  for  an  assistant  engineer  at 
$1,800? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  regular  plant.  We 
have  added  two  buildings  in  the  last  year,  and  in  connection  with  the 
heating  and  power  we  need  a  new  assistant.  We  are  dropping  an 
t.«>sistant  at  $900  as  that  place  can  not  be  filled. 

ilr.  Wood.  All  these  engineei*s  would  work  together  with  the  elec- 
trical engineer,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  rather  with  the  mechanical  engineer. 
Tliere  are  certain  things  tliat  are  separate.  We  generally  call  them 
ill  engineers,  and  select  certain  ones  as  electrical  engineei^s,  others 
ta  mechanical.  We  have  a  very  large  storage-battery  plant,  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  it  must  be  an  electrical  engineer,  and  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  dynamos,  transformers,  etc.,  must  be 
in  electrical  engineer. 

Mr.  Wood.  \ou  are  dropping  one  $900  position? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  two.  You  can  not  get  an  electrical  engineer, 
tnd  that    position   has  been   vacant   for  two   years.     We  can   not 

fill  it. 

FOREMAN    PLUMBER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  foreman  plumber.  Is  he 
toix'  foreman  over  these  two  pipe  fitters? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Plumbing  and  pipe  fitting  are  the  same.  We 
hive  been  getting  much  of  that  work  done  outside.  We  have  been 
luring  plumbers  and  pipe  fitters  to  do  our  work,  and  the  volume  of  the 
work  has  l>ecome  so  great  that  there  is  enough  to  keep  several  men 
going.  If  we  have  a  foreman,  the  plumber  tliat  we  have  and  the 
pluiiiWr's  helper,  wlio  is  estimated  for,  we  can  do  our  own  plumb- 
in^r.  instead  of  hiring  men,  for  half  the  money.  Furthermore, 
^he-n  we  <lo  get  contract  work  on  large  jobs  the  foreman  would 
superintend  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  The-e  two  plumbers  that  you  have  there  now  are 
dtecribed  as  pipe  fitters,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  not  much  difference.  You  might 
cill  them  plumbers  or  pipe  fitters. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  what  your  contract 
plumbing  has  amounted  to  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  a  fair  comparison  this  year  be- 
cause on  the  two  new  buildings  it  would  amount  from  $30,000  to 
$50,000,  but  most  of  it  was  new  work ;  however,  we  could  have  saved 
money  had  we  been  provided  with  a  foreman.  There  is  always 
much  pipe  fitting  and  plumbing  in  connection  with  the  heating 
and  power  plants  and  in  the  installation  of  apparatus  this  can  b^ 
done  with  the  force  estimated  for,  with  occasional  contract  jobs  on 
new  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  this  is  not  for  your  plumbing,  this  is  just 
for  your  repairs. 

Mr.  Str.\tton.  Yes,  sir,  but  there  is  often  the  installation  of 
nmchines.  For  instance,  when  we  put  the  engine  in  the  vacuum 
chamber,  both  the  plumber  and  the  electrical  engineer  has  to  do 
all  of  the  pipe  and  electrical  fittings.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
large  machines,  like  the  paper  machine,  which  require  steam,  and 
all  laboratories  use  st^am  for  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  plumbing  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment you  have  there  now  as  distmguished  from  plumbing  in  the 
new  buildings  you  might  erect? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  mean  is  can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how 
much  that  character  of  plumbing  contracted  for  on  the  outside  has 
amounted  to  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I-  would  estimate  it  to  be  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  year, 
something  like  that,  in  addition  to  the  work  done  by  our  own  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  that  be  saved  if  you  had  this  new  plumber? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  most  of  it.  It  would  not  all  be  saved.  We 
would  have  to  pay  these  men,  but  they  would  take  care  of  our 
increased  work.  Next  year  we  are  going  to  have  quite  as  much 
more  on  account  of  the  additional  plant.  For  instance,  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  the  other  day  the  pipes  broke  and  had  to  be 
repaired  at  once,  and  these  people  went  right  at  it.  There  is  a  lot 
of  that  sort  of  work  to  be  done  outside  of  the  regular  construction 
work.    The  price  estimated  for  is  scarcely  suflBcient. 

Mr.  Wason.  Could  you  not  get  a  foreman  for  less  than  $1,800! 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  what  would  happen.  If  we  give  one  foreman 
in  one  department  more  than  we  do  in  another,  it  means  that  next 
year  we  have  got  to  increase  the  other  fellows.  They  all  find  it  out 
There  is  a  sort  of  Free  Masonry  among  these  fellows. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  had  in  mind  there  a  man  who  could  direct  the 
work  and  take  charge,  even  though  we  had  a  large  job.  I  will  tell 
you  where  we  lose  a  lot  of  money.  We  have  been  compelled  to  get 
these  plumbers  from  the  outside  to  do  our  work,  and  they  kill  time, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  some  good  reliable  man  to  be  in  charge  and 
direct  them.  I  will  save  that  man's  whole  salary  in  a  year.  Call 
him  something  else  if  you  want  to,  but  that  is  what  I  want  him 
for.  We  can  call  him  an  assistant  engineer,  but  he  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  that  class  of  work  done  by  our  own  or  outside  men;  he  will  be 
a  superintendent  of  plumbing  and  pipe  fitting. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  be  a  good  title,  Mr.  Wood,  if  we  are 
going  to  grant  it. 
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FIREMEN. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  two  additional  firemen. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  due  to  the  new  plant.  They  gave  us  four 
or  five  on  the  deficiency  bill  for  the  large  building,  and  we  are  now 
operating  the  building,  and  we  know  that  it  will  take  two  more 
for  the  whole  outfit.  That  is  a  rather  conservative  estimate.  In 
fact,  I  cut  down  the  engineer's  estimate  by  five  or  six  of  them.  I 
would  like  to  have  two  additional. 

FOREMAN   OF   ELECTRICIANS. 

The  next  item,  foremen  of  electricians,  is  due  to  the  same  sore 
of  condition  as  the  foreman  plumber.  We  have  a  lot  of  electrical 
work  done.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  our  own,  and  we  have  one  or 
two  electricians  aroimd,  but  we  do  a  great  amount  of  electrical  in- 
stallation, both  for  power  and  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  that  by  contract  work  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  where  we  have  a  large  job  we  have  to  have 
contract  work  for  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  call  him  an  electrical  engineer? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Electricians,  both  of  them.  One  can  be  called  an 
electrician  and  the  other  an  electrical  construction  engineer,  or 
something  like  that.  We  especially  need  the  construction  man  or 
foreman. 

MECHANICS,  HELPER,  AND  CHAUFFEUR. 

Now,  there  are  four  positions  there,  foreman,  mechanic,  mechanic's 
helper,  and  chauflFeur,  in  connection  with  garage  and  trucks.  We 
have  about  eight  trucks.  Our  hauling  is  all  done  by  means  of  trucks, 
and  they  have  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  these  are  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  repair  work  on  the  vehicles.  There  are  two  passenger  vehicles 
and  six  or  eight  trucks. 

ilr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  three  or  four  men  to  keep  three  or  four 
trucks  in  repair? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  There  are  only 
two  men  here  now,  and  we  have  assigned  one  or  two  skilled  laborers 
to  it.  There  are  times,  with  our  present  staff,  when  practically  all 
of  those  trucks  but  one  or  two  will  be  out  of  commission.  It  has 
been  a  most  serious  proposition,  and  we  can  not  keep  going  with  the 
force  we  have ;  it  is  a  make-shift  proposition  at  best. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  take  this  many 
men  all  their  time  to  keep — how  many  trucks  have  you  got;  half  a 
dozen,  3'ou  say  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  it  is  more  than  that.  You  see  there  are  two 
weights  and  measures  outfits  on  trucks.  There  is  a  portable  wireless 
outfit  in  connection  with  the  wireless  work,  it,  is  used  with  an  outfit 
that  goes  here  and  there  and  sets  up  a  little  station  for  the  day  and 
comes  back  at  night.  We  have  about  eight  trucks,  in  all,  and  two 
ttissenger  vehicles.  There  is  practically  no  staff  oJE  that  kind  now. 
That  is  the  trouble,  I  have  not  anybody.  I  have  taken  one  mechanic 
and  gotten  another  out  of  some  fund.  We  have  two  mechanics  now 
for  the  whole  lot  of  it,  they  are  temporary  and  entirely  insufficient. 
We  need  two  or  three  mechanics  for  this  work  very  urgently. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  one  chauffeur  run  all  of  these  trucks? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  he  is  only  for  the  passenger  car.  We  use 
messengers  for  the  others,  and  skilled  laborers  and  laborers,  and  shift 
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them  about.  There  are  no  drivers  included  here  except  the  one.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  call  him  a  chauffeur,  change  it  to  operator  or 
driver  'the  later  is  preferred. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  the  purpose  of  having  these  trucks  kept  in  repair 
you  would  have  three  men,  a  $1,800  man,  a  $1,600  man,  and  a  $1,000 
man? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  To  keep  eight  trucks  going? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  two  laborers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliat  happens  to  all  the  people  employed  on  these 
trucks  when  these  helpers  are  working  at  those  which  are  out  of 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  will  always  be  some  of  them  out  of  com- 
mission. There  are  not  enough  drivel's  for  all  and  all  drivers  must 
keep  their  cai-s  clean  and  in  order;  but  the  drivers  can  not  make 
repairs,  the  men  we  ask  for  are  mechanics.  It  is  not  the  first  cost; 
it  is  the  upkeep  of  trucks  that  counts.  Several  of  our  trucks  are 
loaned  to  us  bv  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Treasury  Department  has  about  the  same  number 
of  trucks  or  a  few  more  than  you  have,  and  they  call  their  man  an 
automobile  mechanic. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  suits  me  better. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  And  he  has  three  assistants  and  tliey  give  the  automo- 
bile mechanic,  the  foreman,  $1,400,  and  the  mechanics,  each,  $1,000. 
I  have  noticed  all  the  way  through  that  for  these  new  men  you  are 
asking  more  than  similar  men  are  receiving  in  other  places.  I  do 
not  like  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  probably  the  thing  that  influenced  me  was 
that  I  know  what  we  will  nave  to  pay  for  mechanics.  These  are  new 
places.  I  made  the  statement  that  w^e  had  fixed  the  salaries  at  the 
present  grades  which  we  have;  in  fact  I  believe  regular  mechanics 
are  getting  more  salary  now  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  pretty  near  added  to  each  case  the  bonus  differ- 
ence, and  they  would  get  the  bonus  besides  ? 

Mr.  STRATroN.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  I  did  not  expect 
the  bonus  to  continue.  I  did  not  think  of  the  bonus  at  all,  but  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  they  should  be  put  in  at  other  salaries,  and 
if  they  are  made  uniform  throughout  the  Government,  that  is  all 
right.  In  these  minor  positions  I  put  them  in  somewhat  lower  than 
what  I  thought  the  outside  salary  was  at  the  present  time.  You  will 
not  get  good  men  for  that,  but  if  a  recommendation  is  made  for  a 
raise  in  salary  for  that  class  of  men  all  through  the  Govemm^t 
service,  it  will  help. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  you  asking  for  this  chauffeur  at  $1,200;  what 
do  you  need  him  for? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  drives  the  passenger  car.  He  would  drive 
my  car. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ^ot  a  car  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  drives  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  driver,  and  he  is  rated  as  a  mechanic 
He  was  provided  for  that  specific  purpose,  but  he  has  bewan  taken 
for  general  work,  and  I  use  one  of  the  regular  men  assigned  a& 
drivers. 
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Mr.  Wood.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Stratton.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars;  yes,  sir;  but 
he  also  takes  care  of  the  car  and  others!  He  does  repair  work.  He 
is  a  mechanic  and  scarcely  ever  drives.  He  works  on  all  cars  and 
trucks  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  fellow  to  keep  that  job.  Maybe 
you  can  dispose  of  one  of  these  other  fellows. 

FOREMAN  OF  GROUNDS. 

You  are  asking  for  a  foreman  of  grounds,  $1,600. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  on  the  grounds,  and  we  have 
a  fund  for  the  care  of  the  ground,  and  I  think  that  the  foreman 
of  the  grounds  should  be  a  man  of  some  experience  in  that  sort  of 
work  and  able  to  plan  roads  arid  so  on.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
get  a  man  to  do  the  work  at  a  less  salary  than  that. 

JANITORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  increasing  your  janitors  from  5  to  10; 
just  doubling  your  force. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  past  two  years  we  have  almost  doubled  the 
floor  area,  and,  furthermore,  we  have  been  using  laborers  for  janitors. 
We  have  eight  or  nine  buildings,  and  we  can  not  get  along  without 
two  janitors  in  each  one  of  those  buildings,  and  Keep  in  mind  the 
iMct  that  for  that  class  of  labor  you  have  to  have  about  one  in  three 
to  take  care  of  leaves,  sick  leaves,  and  so  on.  If  you  want  three  men 
continuously  you  ha,ve  to  have  four,  though  we  have  not  included 
that  here.  These  five  janitors  will  not  give  us  two  to  a  building. 
Oiir  buildings  are  suffering  now  for  lack  of  janitor  service,  and  only 
the  most  urgent  additions  have  been  submitted. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  not  done  it  I  wish  you  would  make  up 
a  list  of  these  places  and  designate  which  are  old,  which  are  new, 
and  the  salaries,  etc.,  and  the  details.  You  have  some  details  there, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  not  from  other  services. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  details  from  one  department  to  the  others, 
or  transfers? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  in  general  positions.  For 
instance,  if  we  are  short  a  fireman  we  may  use  a  laborer  as  a  sub- 
stitute fireman  or  substitute  janitor. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  some  of  these  men  you  have  here  now  being  paid 
from  some  other  fund? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Some  of  the  places  estimated  for  are  for  men  who 
are  temporary  or  provided  fix)m  other  funds,  but  in  all  cases  the 
funds  are  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  all  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  in  some 
'ray  or  another.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  have  an  acting  chief  of 
livision  or  section  paid  out  of  some  fund,  but  that  fund  is  available 
For  the  class  of  work  he  is  doing;  but  this  applies  to  but  a  few  of 
he  new  cases  submitted. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  your  chauffeur,  for  instance.  You  have  got  him 
n  the  roll  as  something  now  besides  a  chauffeur.  I  forget  what  you 
lid  he  was- 
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Mr.  Stratton.  A  mechanic;  he  has  always  been  carried  as  a 
mechanic,  and  I  would  just  •as  soon  that  he  stayed  as  a  mechanic,  as 
he  now  puts  about  all  of  his  time  at  repair  work.  I  do  not  like  the 
tenn  chauffeur,  and  I  often  use  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  was  wondering  was  if  there  was  any  con- 
siderable number  of  these  that  had  been  working;  that  were  en- 
rolled as  one  kind  of  employee  and  working  at  another  kind  of 
work? 

Mr.  Strattox.  No,  sir ;  not  many.  This  man  was  provided  for  as 
a  mechanic,  for  that  purpose,  five  or  six  years  ago;  but  we  do  have 
to  take  messengers  for  drivers  of  trucks,  laborers  for  janitors,  and 
even  watchmen  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  it  is  not  the  general 
practice. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  mechanic  that  has  been 
provided  specifically  for  that  work.  Perhaps  I  am  not  making 
my«elf  clear?  We  use  the  messengers,  or  skilled  laborers,  to  drive 
the  cars  and  trucks,  and  I  think  that  is  right.  We  have  had  to  sup- 
plement these  in  emergencies,  but  in  general,  mechanics  are  not  used 
to  drive. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  said  you  used  some  kind  of  people  to  drive  these 
trucks  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  use  messengers  and  skilled  laborers  to  drive 
these  trucks.  They  are  messengers  who  drive  the  trucks  between  the 
burexiu  and  downtown. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  suggested  that  maybe  I  have  not  made  myself 
plain.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  now  of  $671,440,  as 
against  $486,760? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  all  this  work  is  needed  there  now  that  you  want 
these  places  for,  you  are  going  to  be  terribly  handicapped  before  you 
could  get  any  of  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  true,  and  we  are  so  handicapped  right  now, 
but  at  the  same  time  some  of  these  people  are  earned  on  special 
funds. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  would  mahe 
us  a  list  showing  that,  so  we  would  have  some  idea. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  do  that,  because  it  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us  when  we  come  to  make  up  these  items. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

NoTK.— In  reply  to  this  question  I  would  state  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
details  which  we  have  endeavored  to  straighten  out  in  submitting  these  «•• 
timates : 

1.  The  leading  men  in  a  few  divisions  and  sections  are  carried  on  £q[)edal 
funds,  but  these  funds  have  been  provided  for  that  particular  class  of  work 
and  these  divisions  or  sections  have  grown  up  during  the  war.  In  all  sudi 
cases  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  and  appnq[»ria* 
tions  have  been  made  for  that  purpose,  but  we  desire  to  make  these  leaden 
statutory  since  that  is  the  case  in  other  divisions.  Such  positions  are  marked  * 
in  the  accompanying  list.  There  are  only  a  few  of  these  cases  and  they  an 
the  scientific  and  technical  men  of  the  higher  grades  designated  as  division  <Kr 
section  leaders  in  si)eclflc  fields  of  work,  provided  for  by  regular  appropriatlona 

2.  During  the  war  funds  were  transferred  to  the  bureau  from  military  de- 
partments for  investigations  and  testing  of  all  kinds.  This  brought  about  a 
very  large  increase  In  the  general  services  of  the  bureau,  such  as  the  central 
oflflce,  shipping,  construction  work,  etc.    Nearly  all  of  such  positions  have  been 
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1  assistant  electrical  engineer,  new $2,500 

1  assistant  engineer,  in  lieu  of  electrician  at  $900,  and  afisistant  engi- 

neer at  $900 : 1,800 

**1  foreman  plumber,  now  $1,680  on  structural  materials 1,800 

2  firemen,   new 720 

♦♦1  foreman  electrician,  now  $1,680  on  industrial  research 1,800 

1  mechanic,  new 1,800 

1  mechanic,  new 1,600 

1   mechanic's  helper,   new 1.000 

1  chauffeur,  now  mechanician  at  $1,200  on  statutory 1,200 

1  foreman,  grounds,  new 1,600 

1  building  sui)erintendent,  new 2,500 

5  janitors,  new 720 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  if  I  imdei-stand  it,  the  difference  between  the  ap- 
propriation you  are  asking  for  now  and  the  appropriation  you  had 
m  1920  is  made  up  of  these  increased  positions. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  are  all  salaries  we  have  been  talking  about  here 
in  this  item?  , 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 


for  apparatus,  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $50,000  for  apparatus, 
machinery,  tools,  etc.    Tell  us  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  regular  lund  from  which  all  general 
equipment  is  purchased,  and  we  have  added  two  new  buildings  in 
the  last  year,  and  while  it  is  true  that  what  we  call  the  permanent 
equipment  of  those  buildings  has  been  nearly  all  provided — ^wiring, 
piping,  and  so  on — there  still  remains  the  general  equipment,  such  as 
laboratory  apparatus.  The  $50,000  increase  was  submitted  to  cover 
that,  and  also  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  $150,000  will 
go  very  little  further  than  $100,000  two  years  ago.  The  price  of 
everything  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  your  $100,000  for  1920  have  you  ex- 
pended ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  all  expended  in  this  way.  We  do  not  allow 
that  to  be  expended  at  a  greater  rate  than  about  so  much  per  month, 
and  the  pressure  for  that  fund  is  very^  ^eat,  and  in  nearly  idl  of 
these  sections  it  is  the  fund  from  which  their  eauipment  is  pur- 
chased; that  is,  outside  of  special  funds  for  specific  investigations, 
so  that  it  is  allotted,  and,  ot  course,  it  is  not  all  expended  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  would  not  do  to  expend  it.  It  has  to  be  ex- 
pending during  the  year  as  the  needs  of  each  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  appropriation  that  you  are  asking  for  now  under 
this  item  is  just  exactly  twice  that  you  had  in  1919.  It  is  just  douUe 
$75,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  was  $100,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  $100,000  in  1920. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  see  what  you  mean ;  yes,  sir. .  Well,  that  has  been 
just  about  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  bureau  doubled  its  work  in  that  timet 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  three  years  it  has. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about  $57,000  in  the 
item  of  equipment. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  more  than  that,  as  compared  to  1919.     I  do  not 

low  what  it  was  in  1920.     But  what  new  equipment  are  you  putting 

there  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  understand.     This  expended  means  up  to 

ite,  but  the  way  that* is  done  is  this:  The  equipment  fund  is  allott^l 

the  divisions.  We  take  the  estimates  of  what  equipment  is  to  be 
irchased,  and  go  all  over  them  and  allot  it  in  connection  with  what 
to  be  done,  and  then  they  keep  some  for  a  reserve,  and  they  must 
ake  that  do  for  the  year.  Generally  it  is  expended  at  a  greater  rate 
iring  the  first  six  months  but  it  ought  not  to  be  much  more  than 
ilf  expended  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  During  the  year  1919,  and  that  year  has  all  passed,  you 
cpended  $43,081.76  for  equipment.  Now  you  are  asking  for  1921, 
100,000,  which  is,  as  I  say,  about  $57,000  more  than  you  expended 
11919. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  fund  for  equipment  is  available  for  certain 
lings,  due  to  the  comptroller's  decisions.  Some  of  it  has  to  be  used 
1  the  setting  up  of  equipment.  I  notice  there  is  $1,500  for  that, 
hen  there  are  certain  supplies  which  are  paid  for  out  of  that  fund,  so 
ou  will  find  it  adds  up  to  $72,342,  not  $43,000.  The  appropriation 
as  for  $75,000  and  a  small  balance  must  be  kept  for  adjustments, 
tc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  the  same  proportion  of  increase  would  occur 
ith  reference  to  this  estimate,  $100,000;  it  would  be,  according  to 
bat  same  basis  of  calculation,  unless  you  have  got  all  the  items 
nder  this  one  head. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  year  in  between.     I  get  confused  on  that. 
Mr.  Wood.  Your  four  items  there  make  $72,000. 
Mr.  Stratton.  And  the  appropriation  was  $75,000  that  year,  was 
not? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  do  not  dare  to  go  right  up  to  the  limit. 
Mr.  Wood.  The  point  I  am  making  is  why  is  it  that  it  costs  twice 
"i  much  for  these  same  items  in  1921  as  it  cost  in  1920? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Because,  in  the  first  place,   the  bureau  in  that 
eri(Ml  is  about  40  per  cent  larger.     In  the  second  place,  there  have 
eeii  added  two  new  buildings,  involving  an  increase  of  about  from 
S  to  50  per  cent  in  the  scope  to  be  equipped.     The  fact  is  that  last 
ear  and  the  year  before  this  equipment  fund  has  not  been  enough 
ithin  50  per  cent.     The  increase  is  not  out  of  proportion  with  former 
ears  considering  the  growth  of  the  bureau,  it  nad  to  do  without 
lany  necessary  items  of  equipment  last  year  and  will  do  so  this. 
Mr.  Wood,  t  expect  you  will  have  to  do  a  little  more  of  that  before 
0  eet  through. 

MT.  Stratton.  All  right,  but  that  estimate  is  a  conservative 
timate,  when  you  consider  the  building  which  has  to  be  eouipped, 
1(1  especially  the  increased  demands  made  upon  the  general  equip- 
ent  fund.  It  is  the  general  fund  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 
Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  remember  what  the  floor  space- of  that  new 
iil<ling  is  right  back  of  the  store  on  the  right  as  you  go  up  from 
mruHUicut  Avenue?  If  you  do  not,  you  may  put  it  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  put  that  in. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  And  aKo  the  floor  space  for  the  new  building  on  the 
left  as  you  ^o  up  toward  Wisconsin  Avenue  from  Connecticut  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  while  you  are  doing  that,  put  in  all  your  floor 
space. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  are  the  two  I  pointed  out  to  you  just  now. 

Floor  space  and  value  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  buildings. 


Name. 


South 

North 

West 

East 

High  tension 

Chemistry 

Northwest 

Radio 

I^ow  temperature . 

Industrial 

Kiln 

Dynamometer 

Far  west 

Wind  tunnel 

Stucco 

Panelfurnace 

Water-meter  tsmk. 


Gross  floor 
space. 


Value  of  grounds 

Permanent'improvements. 


Total. 


Square  feet. 
49,225 
40,117 
47,000 
59,431 
608 
62,316 
51,280 
13,920 

4,609 

175,112 

21,886 

11,826 

11,400 

5,568 
18,920 

3,520 

5,360 


Net  spaoe 

occupied  by 

halts,  etc. 


Square  feet. 
17,827 
12,023 
11,431 
18,065 


581,638 


21,660 

8,031 

8,144 

605 

42,096 

766 

484 

7S5 

88 

4,040 

12 


Net  floor 
spaoe. 


141,606 


Square  fett. 
31,396 
28,094 
35,569 
41,366 
606 
40,647 
43,249 
10,776 

4,094 

133,014 

30,570 

U,843 

10,e75 

5,480 
14,880 

3,512 

5,360 


440,030 


Value  ol 
building. 


} 


1325,  (M 
175,W 
225»(M 

225,000 
90,€n 
12,100 

960,000 

53,000 
45,000 
12,000 


15,000 
8,000 


2,835,00 
181,004 
600,000 


3,017, 


Mr.  Wason.  And  these  two  new  buildings  you  have  not  been  able 
to  get  into  and  occupy  until  recently,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  very  limited.  An  appropriar 
tion  of  $100,000  was  made  for  equipping  this  large  building;  that  is, 
with  permanent  equipment,  pipmg,  wiring,  and  things  of  that  sort 
that  go  with  the  building  as  such.  This  equipment  fund  refers  to 
scientific  apparatus  and  materials. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  when  you  did  practically 
occupy  that  largest  new  ouilding  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  began  to  get  into  that — I  will  have  to  look  that 
up.  It  was  nearing  completion  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  and  then  there  was  a  strike  of  the  carpenters  and  workmen 
on  it  that  delayed  us  five  or  six  months,  but  we  went  in  certain  parts 
of  it  soon  after.  We  have  been  getting  into  that  for  about  a  year. 
This  last  summer  we  moved  the  Pittsburgh  plant  up  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  making  any  allotments  from  any  other  appro- 
priations now  for  work  on  the  outside  ?  " 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  As  soon  as  the  deficiency  appropriation 
was  available  we  cut  off  the  receij^t  of  allotments  for  testing  of 
materials.  There  are  still  a  few  investigations  to  be  closed  up,  for 
which  we  are  receiving  allotments  from  the  military  departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  tney  are  closed  up  will  you  receive  any  other 
allotments  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Not  unless  you  give  us  authority.  When  the 
time  comes  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  this  wording,  hut  unless 
we  havQ  the  authority  we  are  not  going  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  until  we  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Tney  asked  me  at  the  time  we  submitted  the 
deficiency  estimates  to  bring  this  up  at  this  time. 

REVENUES. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  revenues  come  back  to  the  Governmentjthrough 
your  department  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  the  outside  testing,  I  should  say,  from  $20,000 
to  $25,000  a  vear,  but  we  limit  our  testing,  our  routine  testing  for  the 
pablic,  to  only  such  things  as  have  to  be  done  by  the  Government; 
that  is,  standards  of  measurements,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  test|ma- 
terials  for  the  public  except  in  a  few  cases  where  they  can  not  get  it 
done  or  where  there  is  a  controversy.  There  are  commercial  labora- 
tories which  are  prepared  to  do  that.  We  are  the  testing  laboratory 
for  the  Government  service,  and  that  we  must  do,  according  to  law, 
free  of  charge.  It  would  interest  you  to  know  that  this  bureau  pays 
jffetty  good  interest  on  its  investment  every  year. 

If  we  should  charge  the  same  fees  for  the  Government  testing  that 
the  public  pays  a  commercial  laboratory,  the  testing  that  we  do  for 
the  Government  service,  or  did  during  this  last,  would  amount  to 
t668,000  on  the  testing  of  materials  alone.  We  enter  those  fees 
a^inst  the  Government  just  the  same  as  it  would  pay  on  the  out- 
side. We  fix  the  price  on  tests  but  by  law  we  receive  no  money  from 
the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  receive,  you  say,  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  a 
year  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Stratton.  From  the  public,  but  that  is  for  testing  standards 
and  measuring  instruments  alone.  That  goes  to  the  Treasury.  We 
do  not  receive  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that  all  of  these  departments  cover  the 
money  they  receive  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  case  of  a  thermometer,  or  instrument  of 
that  kind,  it  must  come  to  the  Government  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
be  tested,  but  in  the  case  of  materials  where  they  can  go  to  a  com- 
mercial laboratory  we  do' not  go  into  commercial  testing  for  the 
public  but  do  it  for  the  Government. 

FOR    REPAIRS   AND    NECESSARY   ALTERATIONS   TO   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  for  repairs  and  necessary  alterations  to 
kuildings  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $27,000  over  that  appro- 
priation for  1920. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  first  building  had  a  tin  roof,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it  has  to  be  replaced.  The  two  new  buildings  have  to  be  painted 
on  the  inside,  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  older  buildings  has  in- 
creased very  greatly.  Some  of  the  older  buildings  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  they  must  be  attended  to.  In  fact,  the  woodwork  of 
ill  of  the  earlier  buildings  has  to  be  painted,  the  sashes,  doors,  and 
'Utside  woodwork,  and  the  roofs  need  repairing. 
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Mr.  Wool).  When  you  paint  this  building  on  the  inside  will  j'ou 
do  that  work  yourself,  or  will  that  be  contract  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  would  do  it  ourselves,  that  is,  in  a  way.  We 
sometimes  get  contract  labor  for  it,  or  a  man  furnishes  the  materials 
and  labor,  and  we  superintend  it.  It  depends  what  it  is.  Ordi- 
narily where  it  is  a  little  job  out  in  the  country  the  contractor  does 
not  want  to  bother  with  it,  but  for  a  large  job  of  this  kind  I  think  we 
would  get  it  done  by  contract  but  it  would  have  to  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  have  work  of  this  character  to  be  done,  do 
you  have  an  estimate  made  and  then  make  jour  calculations  as  to 
whether  you  can  do  it  cheaper  yourself  or  have  it  done  on  the  outside  t 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  by 
doing  the  smaller  jobs  ourselves.  We  have  saved  the  salaries  of  the 
painter  we  are  estimating  for  every  year.  If  there  is  a  very  large  job 
and  you  can  get  a  good  bid  on  it,  it  is  better  to  have  it  done  on  the 
outside.     Even  in  tliat  case  we  must  superintend  it. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about  $4,000  over 
what  you  expended  in  1919  for  equipment  there.  You  had  equip- 
ment over  on  this  other  side,  $100,000.  That  other  equipment  is  for 
machinery.     Is  this  equipment  on  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.     Which  page  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Wood.  Page  358.  You  have  an  item  there  of  $5,000  for 
equipment. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  for  repairs  and  alterations,  not  equipment. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  itemizing  the  objects  of  the  expenditure  you  indi- 
cate one  of  them  as  equipment. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  equipment  on  the  building^  that  is, 
anything  in  connection  wth  the  lights,  or  if  we  had  to  buy  new  in- 
candescent lights  or  new  water  faucets,  and  things  of  that  Kind.  It 
is  not  laboratory  equipment,  but  rather  supplies  for  piping  fixtures, 
etc. 

SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  enters  into  the  item  of  supplies  for  building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Janitor's  supplies.  In  that  one  it  would  be  paints, 
oils,  and  things  of  that  sort,  plumbers'  supplies,  that  is  so  far  as  they 
go  into  the  present  building. 

Mr.  Wason.  Lumber  or  brick  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Lumber  or  brick,  yes,  sir;  and  all  sorts  of  things 
like  that. 

FUEL,  LIGHT,  HEAT,  POWER,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  Coming  down  to  vour  estimate  for  fuel  for  heat,  li^t, 
etc.,  you  are  adding  some  new  language  there,  asking  for  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  expenses  incident  to  standardization  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
$1,500. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Engineers  throughout  the  country  have  formed  an 
engineering  standards  committee  and  have  taken  up  the  question  of 
engineering  standards  of  all  kinds.  They  will  standardize  the  output 
in  many  cases  and  not  have  so  many  dinerent  varieties  of  machines, 
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etc.  Our  work  is  very  closely  related  to  that,  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  directly  interested.  We  3o  a  OTeat  deal  of  that  sort  of  standard- 
ization for  the  Government.  The  oureau  has  been  asked  to  join  that 
association  as  a  Government  bureau,  and  their  membership  fee  is 
$1,500.  It  is  hardly  a  membership  fee,  but  they  ask  each  association 
joining  it  to  contribute  that  amount  to  the  general  management. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  not  the  Government  contribute  to  them  a  whole 
lot  that  the  Government  does  not  get  anything  for  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  in  a  way;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  bureau 
could  contribute  this  without  authority,  and  I  have  put  it  in.  It  is 
advisable,  unless  the  precedent  is  bad.  The  cause  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  I  hope  we  can  assist  in  the  work  as  well  as  the  maintenance. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mv  attention  is  called  to  a  law  that  I  expect  this  would 
be  a  violation  of,  absolutely  forbidding  the  Government  paying  any 
dues  or  assessments  to  any  association. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  did  not  know  that,  but  even  so,  we  could 
not  take  any  of  our  regular  funds  for  this  sort  of  thing,  unless  it  were 
authorized,  and  thev  are  very  anxious  to  incorporate  tne  Government 
bureaus  in  this  wort.  It  is  very  desirable  to  work  with  engineers  and 
manufacturers  in  this  work. 

^  Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  mighty  nice  thing  for  the  Government  to  be 
closely  associated  with  these  associations,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  what 
they  get  from  the  Government,  the  Government  is  giving  and  giving 
aU  the  time  to  these  people,  and  they  ought  to  appreciate  it  without 
making  us  pav  for  the  privilege  of  mving  to  them. 

Of  course,  I  presume  this  would  be  a  specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  would  authorize  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  $95,000,  and  this  year  you  are  asking  for 
$100,000.    What  is  that  $5,000  for— just  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  we  have  more  data  now  in  regard  to  coal 
and  the  running  expenses  than  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal;  from  the  supply  depot? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Coal  is  included  in  the  item  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Coal,  gas,  and  all  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  use  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  started  out  to  use  hard  coal,  but  that 
is  expensive,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  bituminous  coal. 

GRADING,    CONSTRUCTION    OF     ROADS    AND     WALKS,    PIPING    GROUNDS 

FOR   WATER   SUPPLY,  ETC. 

ilr.  Wood.  I  notice  here  an  item  for  grading,  construction  of  road 
and  walks,  piping  grounds  for  water  supply,  etc.,  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  improvement  and  care  of  grounds,  and  you  are  asking 
for  $2.5,000,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  you  have  been  asking  for  a  little 
of  it  back  here  on  the  care  of  grounds. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  was  for  the  superintendent  of  grounds. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  superintendent  of  grounds.  Does 
that  item,  there,  for  the  care  of  grounds  include  the  services  of  the 
man  who  cares  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  means  roads,  walks,  and  grading. 
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Mr.  Wood.  New  roads  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  have  had  very,  very  few  roads,  and  we 
have  done  practically  no  grading.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  grading  to  do 
on  the  roads,  and  wiring  lor  the  lighting  of  the  grounds,  and  plumbing 
for  whatever  disoosition  of  the  water  there  is  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  language  *' including  personal  service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field"  mean? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  something  requiring  that  to  be  put  in 
there.  If  that  language  is  not  in  here,  we  can  not  hire  contract 
labor  with  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is. 

Mr.  Thomas.  If  this  is  in,  we  can  nire  the  men  direct. 

Mr.  Wason.  '^Including  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  field.''  That  language  usually  means  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  none  of  this  spent  in  the  field  whatever, 
but  that  ''personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  should  go 
in  because  nearly  all  of  this  work  is  done  by  contract  or  contract 
labor,  and  is  done  in  the  summer  season  very  largely. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  guess  that  was  on  account  of  a  lump-sum  appropri-, 
ation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  found  it  necessary,  due  to  comptroDer's 
decision,  but  none  of  this  goes  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  putting  the  last  four  words 
in;  do  you,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Alexander.  No;  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  elsewhere  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  it  would  satisfy  you.  Doctor,  to  have 
it  stop  with  ''  the  District  of  Columbia  ?'' 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  occasion  for  that  sqins  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia.  You  spoke  about  the  aavisaDiUty 
of  the  Pittsburgh  plant.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  moving 
practically  all  of  the  Pittsburgh  plant  up  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase  over  1920  from 
$7,500  to  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  not  done  much  on  the  road  building. 
The  $6,000  or  $7,000  has  been  simply  the  bare  item  necessary  to 
keep  the  pounds  in  rough  order.  As  long  as  we  were  building  build- 
ings we  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  lay  out  permanent  Foads; 
also,  the  expense  of  building  roads  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  has 
been  great.  We  have  had  no  labor,  and  we  could  not  get  labor  for 
roads;  hence  only  a  small  part  of  our  road  system  has  been  built. 
No  roads  at  all  have  been  built  on  the  new  plot  purchased  recently, 
and  no  grading  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  cheap  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  not  so  cheap,  but  we  can  do  quite  a  bit  of  it. 
In  fact,  we  are  putting  our  cinders  into  cinder  concrete  roads.     Our 

•ounds  are  in  real  bad  shape,  and  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  must 
►e  improved. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  folks  do  anything  out  there  in  your  department 
with  reference  to  testing  roads  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  except  materials. 

Mr.  Wood.  Outside  of  the  materials  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Sometimes  material  is  submitted  to  us,  but  all 
matters  pertaining  to  roads  as  such  are  left  to  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  WOOD.  It  has  now  become  very  apparent  that  pretty  nearly 
all  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  this  country  in  public  road 
building  is  not  bringing  back  near  the  return  it  was  supposed  it 
wouhl,  either  because  of  the  fact  that  the  increased  weight  of  the 
vehicles  going  over  the  roads,  or  else  they  were  very  poorly  con- 
structed m  the  first  place.  These  big  trucks  that  are  now  being  used 
in  a  commercial  way  throughout  the  country  are  going  through 
them  like  they  were  egg  shells,  and  they  must  be  rebuilt. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  increase  in  this  item,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  roads  on  your  grounds 
out  there. 

Mr.   Stratton.  There   are   quite   a  number  of  serious  growing 

?roblems  in  connection  with  such  material  we  would  like  to  nandle. 
Te  will  make  all  of  those  roads  experimental  roads.  We  have 
conferred  with  the  department,  and  I  have  already  put  m  several 
short  pieces  of  cinder  concrete,  and  concrete,  and  I  thmk  we  can  do 
some  experimental  work  in  connection  with  this,  without  interfering 
or  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads. 

CONTINUATION    OF   INVESTIGATION    OF    STRUCTITIAL   MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase  here  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  investigation  of  structural  materials,  $250,000. 
You  had  S225,000  and  you  want  $250,000,  a  $25,000  increase. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  $25,000  is  to  enable  us  to  do  more  investiga- 
tional work.  The  $100,000  increase  was  to  cover  the  testing  of 
fitment  and  other  building  materials  wanted  for  the  Government 
^er\'ice. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  did  a  lot  of  testing  under  this  item  during  the  war 
for  the  Government  that  will  not  be  necessary  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  did  four  or  five  times  that  amount,  but  they 
transferred  the  funds  to  us.  The  deficiency  estimate  was  made  out 
urion  the  basis  of  the  work  that  would  be  required  this  year  as  sub- 
mitted bv  the  departments,  but  that  war  work  dropped  on  a  year  aero. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  investigations  are  you  carrying  on  under 
this  head  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  investigations  regarding  cement,  concrete,  and 
all  the  (lay  j^roducts  relating  to  building  materials — lime,  gypsum,' 
and  that  class  of  products.     Whatever  work  we  do  in  connection 
^ith  the  investigation  of  concrete  comes  in  under  this. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  increasing  your  force  very  largely,  too. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;    that  is  true,  of  course,  in  the  niv estimations* 
"f  that  sort.     A  certain  ];()rtion  of  that  fund  goes  into  personnel,  but 
tia'  in(  rease  in  i;ers()nnel  is  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  the  fund. 
Nmie  of  it  is  transitorv. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wl\&t  do  you  mean;  that  this  force  is  not  engaged 
[  <Tmanently  ( 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  instance,  the  force  eniraged  in  the  cement  test- 
j/iir.  ot".,  is  graduated  to  suit  the  demands.  They  come  and  go 
a'^onlinir  to  the  amount  of  cement  to  be  tested.  We  have  a  station 
J     at  Xorthampton,  Pa.,  which  tests  aU  ol'  the  cement  the  Govern- 
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ment  uses  that  is  made  in  that  district,  and  it  is  more  economical  to 
keep  a  group  of  men  there.     We  have  10  or  12  people  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  intend  to  go  into  the  commercial  testing  busi- 
ness here  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Xo,  sir;  we  never  have  except  for  Government 
bureaus.  This  testing  of  structural  materials,  as  carried,  is  our  inves- 
tigational work  and  the  testing  of  that  class  of  materials  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  former  years  about  half  of  it  went  into  investigations, 
and  about  half  to  this  testing,  but  during  the  war  the  testing  grew 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  practically  all  used  for  testing,  and  then  the 
War  Department  supplemented  that  by  several  himdred  thousand 
dollars.  For  the  coming  year  it  will  be  divided  between  the  investi- 
gational work  and  the  testing  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  more  than  double  your  expenditure  for 
salaries  in  1920  as  compared  with  1919.     It  was  $65,000  practically 

Mr.  Steatton.  I  think  it  would  be  about  in  accordance  with  the 
fund.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  salaries  is  about  the  same,  if  the 
fund  is  double,  the  amount  of  salaries  will  be  about  double. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  see  your  point.     You  had  $125,000  in  1919. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now  you  are  asking  for  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  $100,000  was  put  on  there  after  the  estimates 
were  made  out. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  see.     That  would  be  about  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  get  anv  f ^s  for  any  of  your  testing  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  I)uring  the  war  the  departments  made 
reimbursements,  but  as  soon  as  this  deficiency  was  available  we 
cut  that  off. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  do  any  testing  for  outside  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  except  in  unusual  cases. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  your  purpose  now  to  enter  into  competition? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Once  in  a  while  the  bureau  is  asked  to  do  referee 
tests;  that  is,  when  a  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  method  or  results, 
and  we  will  act  as  referee,  but  very  seldom.  We  do  little  or  no 
commercial  testing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  charge  them  anything  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  a  test  will  come  in  from  a 
manufacturer  for  our  largest  testing  machine.  We  have  the  largest 
t^ating  machine  in  the  country,  and  there  is  a  test  sometimes  Sbat 
has  to  be  made  for  outsiders,  and  we  will  make  that  test  for  them. 
Some  veiT  important  tests  have  been  made  for  the  public,  but 
they  pay  for  them. 

TESTING   PLANTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  your  testing  plants  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Nearly  everything  is  here  in  Washington.  The 
Pittsburgh  laboratory  has  been  practically  moved.  There  are  one 
or  two  things  that  have  not  been  moved  yet.  Then  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  cement  district  we  maintain  a  branch  laboratory  merely  for 
cement  testing  because  so  much  of  it  is  made  there.  We  test  a 
small  amount  at  Denver  and  some  at  San  Francisco,  but  that  does 
not  involve  many  people. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  outlay  does  it  involve  with  reference  to  testing 
machinery  or  testing  builaings  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Very  little,  that  sort  of  testing,  and  testing  cement 
for  the  Grovemment  involves  just  a  small  testing  machine.  Any- 
thing in  the  way  of  investigation  or  testing  of  concrete  specimens 
is  done  here  in  Washington.  When  I  said  testing  cement,  I  meant 
the  routine  acceptance  tests  of  cement. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  amount  of  force  engaged 
at  these  different  places? 

Mr.  Stratton.   i  es,  sir. 

Employees  engaged  in  cement  testing  and  investigations. 

Research  work: 

Administration  and  supervision 2 

Volume  change  of  mortars 1 

Fineness  of  Portland  cement 1 

Concrete  oil  stojage  containers 3 

Reinforced  concrete  investigations 3 

Plain  concrete  investijg^ations 5 

Building-stone  investigations 3 

Stucco  and  plaster  investigation 1 

Durability  of  cement  drain  tile  and  concrete  in  alkali  soils 2 

C<institution  of  Portland  cement 4 

Plastic  magnesium  investigation 3 

Total 28 

Routine  testing  and  inspection  of  cement: 

Washington  Laboratory 11 

Northampton  branch 11 

Pittsburgn  branch 4 

Denver  branch 4 

San  Francisco  branch 4 

Total 34 

Grand  total 62 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  income  from  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  income  is  all  involved  in  the  item  of  $600,000. 
There  is  no  money  income  because  we  do  not  do  a  commercial  testing 
at  those  places,  but  do  testing  of  cement  used  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Will  you  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  It  is  only  Government  testing.  The  North- 
hampton laborator>^  is  right  in  the  middle  of  all  that  district,  and 
the  Government  uses  an  enormous  amount  of  cement  from  that 
district. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  salaries  you  have  mentioned  are  giving  the 
employees 

Mr.  Strattox.  Jast  the  same  as  they  have  been  receiving. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  does  not  represent  an}-  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  increase  in  salary.  We  do  not 
pay  in  any  of  the  lump  sums  any  greater  salaries  for  the  same  class 
work  than  you  have  in  the  statutory  positioas. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  3'ou  propose  to  do  with  this  $25,000,  Mr. 
Stratton  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  additional  amoimt  of 
investigational  work.  Our  investigational  work  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years  has  gone  all  to  pieces  in  that  line  of  work  because 
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of  the  large  amount  of  testing  to  be  done.  We  have  been  giving 
this  testing  the  right  of  way  because  it  meant  so  much  to  the  Got- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  for  the  record  as  to  the 
volume  of  this  work,  so  we  can  comprehend  it  either  in  the  act  of 
Cons:ress  or  the  items,  or  something  of  that  character? 

Afr.  Stratton.  We  have  got  that  somewhere  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Stratton.  All  right. 

Shipments  of  tested  cement  in  barrels^  1918-19. 

Julv 1,121,960 

Au^st 1,  aw,  167 

September 1,053,998 

October 948,937 

November 719, 711 

December 247,137 

January 186, 806 

February 182,265 

March 311,210 

April 280,229 

Mav 255,646 

June 227,857 

Total  barrels  accepted 6, 588, 923 

Total  barrels  rejected 742,000 

Grand  total  tested 7, 330, 923 

MAINTENANCE   AND   OPERATION   OF   TESTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  maintenance  and  operation  of  testing  machines 
you  are  asking  for  an  increase  there  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  for  operating  the  large  emory  testing 
machine  and  its  appliances  situated  here  in  Waskington,  and  the 
fxmd  available  for  that  sort  of  testing  in  the  past  few  years  has  not 
at  all  been  sufficient,  and  during  the  war  the  machine  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  military  testmg,  for  which  the  military  people 
provided  the  fimds.  To  go  on  with  the  investigations  of  structural 
materials  in  connection  with  the  machine,  and  to  do  the  tests  that 
come  from  the  Government,  this  is  an  altogether  different  sort  of 
test  than  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  This  is  to  test  laige 
colimms  and  large  metal  things.  To  do  that  properly  will  require 
the  increased  appropriation.  A  great  many  things,  such  as  all  sorts 
of  hawsers  and  artillery  wheels,  large  beams,  girders,  etc.  There  is 
no  other  place  to  make  them,  but  here  again,  while  a  few  such  tests 
are  made  for  the  public  because  no  other  machine  is  available,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  to  determine  the  data  engineers 
and  builders  need  in  designing  structures. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  increase  represented  by  the  cost  of  material, 
or  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Partially.  About  25  per  cent  of  that  increase, 
or  more  than  that,  30  per  cent,  would  be  due  to  the  cost  of  materials, 
and  the  rest  of  it  would  be  due  to  additional  work;  that  is  so,  the 
amoimt  of  work  coming  to  us  now  on  that  machine  can  not  be  handled 
with  $30,000,  and  it  is  most  important  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  accomplished,  that  is,  the  results,  can  go  to  the  public.    That 
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nachine  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  in  the  value  of  the  infor- 
nation  going  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Wcx>D.  What  do  you  do  with  that  machine  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  test  all  sorts  of  columns.  The  first  problem 
hat  went  into  that  machine  was  a  set  of  steel  columns  that  were 
lesigned  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  They  said 
hat  that  was  the  kind  of  columns  they  wanted  to  use,  typical 
tohimns.  We  had  these  columns  made  and  tested  them  in  the 
nachine,  several  lengths  of  each  shape.  Some  were  built  up  accord- 
ng  to  this  section,  and  some  to  that,  and  out  of  that  grew  the  infor- 
nation  regarding  columns  that  you  find  in  the  engineers'  handbook 
\n  engineer,  when  he  wants  to  construct  a  building,  figures  out  the 
oad,  and  if  he  desires  to  make  a  column  out  of  two  channel  bars, 
le  looks  in  his  handbook  and  sees  what  cross  section  that  column 
must  have  in  order  to  support  his  load.  The  handbook  must  get 
that  information  from  some  place;  these  investigations  that  go  on 
m  that  machine  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  data  as  that. 

Then  we  do  quite  a  number  of  commercial  tests  for  the  Govern- 
ment. For  instance,  the  large  wire  hawsers  used  in  the  dredges  at 
the  Panama  Canal  were  tested  in  the  machine,  we  have  two  of  these 
large  machines,  one  at  Pittsburgh,  which  is  for  compression  only. 
The  Pittsburgh  machine  made  a  test  not  long  ago,  which  will  interest 
you.  When  they  completed  the  w)rk  on  the  shore  spans  of  the 
Hell  Gate  bridge  they  had  tp  lift  them  up  in  order  to  put  the  center 
span  in,  and  tneir  hydraulic  jacks  had  to  stand  a  large  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  bridge.  They  were  put  in  the  large  testing  machine 
and  tested  to  their  full  capacitv,  and  the  packing  failed,  I  think,  in 
three  of  them.  It  would  have  T^een  very  serious  if  they  had  failed 
in  use. 

In  another  case,  in  the  construction  of  the  new  water  tunnel  in 
Xew  York,  they  had  to  bolt  down  the  lid  of  a  duct  where  the  duct 

Eoes  down  under  ground,  what  we  call  a  cap  was  put  on,  they  only 
ad  room  for  so  many  bolts  around  it.  These  bolts  were  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  35  feet  long,  and  they  could  only  get 
in  so  many,  and  that  was  not  enough,  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  steel, 
50  they  made  them  out  of  special  steel,  heat  treated,  we  broke  one 
)f  them  to  see  whether  it  was  strong  enough.  In  a  large  machine 
ike  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  problems  we  do  for  the  public, 
)ecause  it  is  the  only  one  available,  but  each  such  test  yields  much 
'^aluable  information. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  pretty  powerful  machine? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir,  it  has  a  capacity  of  two  million  and  a  half 
rounds. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  that,  its  breaking  capacity,  or  do  you  measure 
.s  breaking  capacity? 

Mr.  Stratton.  'That  is  for  crushing,  and  for  tension  it  is  about 
,000,000  pounds.  If  you  could  get  the  time  to  come  out  and  see 
3me  of  these  machines,  you  can  see  dozens  of  these  tests  that  have 
een  made,  and  I  think  it  would  be  instructive. 
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INVESTIGATION    OF    FIRE-RESISTING    PROPERTIES    OF    BTHLDING 

MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  an  item  here  for  the  investigation  of  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  building  materials,  etc. 

Mr.  OTRATTON.  That  began  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  during 
the  war  we  carried  it  on,  but  we  could  not  enlarge  it.  We  could  not 
do  any  more  than  to  continue  what  we  had  begun.  We  have  ob- 
tained some  remarkable  results  out  of  that  appropriation,  under  the 
most  trying  situation. 

I  have  here  a  report  that  came  in  yesterday,  and  I  brought  it  over 
with  me.  Here  is  a  furnace  for  testing  these  columns.  We  have  two 
sets  of  experiments  going  on  here.  One  was  where  steel  columns 
were  coated  with  various  things,  and  the  other  concrete,  and  so  on. 
The  columns  are  placed  in  the  furnace  and  then  a  load  placed  upon 
them.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  set  of  experiments.  Here  is  the 
way  the  columns  failed.  Here  are  the  unprotected  steel  columns 
after  the  fire  test,  and  here  are  the  partly  protected  columns  after 
the  fire  test,  and  here  are  the  columns  protected  by  concrete. 

Mr.  Wood.  They,  went  to  pieces,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  first  time 
they  have  obtained  aiiy  definite  results  about  it,  and  it  is  going  to 
revolutioi  ize  some  of  our  building  operations. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  one  stood  up? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  probably  fired  that  a  short  time.  They  have 
dijBferent  degrees  of  firing.  Here  is  a  hollow  tile  column.  That  whole 
column  was  in  the  furnace  chamber  loaded  and  kept  at  a  definite 
temperature  for  a  given  time,  and  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing.     That  was  the  first  time  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  rive  the  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  This  set  of  experiments  has  been  two  years 
in  progress.  Some  of  it  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  fire  xmder- 
wnters'  laboratories. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  was  this  made? 

Mr.  Stratton.  These  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh laboratory.     New  work  will  be  initiated  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tnis  seems  to  have  stood  up  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Here  are  some  columns  after  a  fire  and  water  test. 
There  is  where  water  was  thrown  on  them  that  is  bringing  out  some 
valuable  information  on  reinforcing  concrete  columns  and  other  pro- 
tected columns.  We  found  these  would  go  just  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature allowed  these  to  stretch.  As  soon  as  these  binding  wires 
they  put  in  there  to  give  them  strength  are  softened  by  the  heat, 
they  bulge  right  out.  That  one  experiment  is  worth  all  that  the  fire- 
resisting  work  has  cost. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  letter  that  came  the  other  day  from 
J.  R.  Freeman.  JohnH.  Freeman  is  one  of  the  prominent  engineers 
in  this  coimtry.  He  passed  through  Pittsburgh  and  he  sent  me  this 
letter.  If  there  is  anyone  in  this  country  who  can  speak  of  the  value 
of  that  work,  it  is  John  R.  Freeman.  He  represents  the  fire  insurance 
companies.     He  says: 


I  spent  Tuesday  afternoon  there  fifoing  over  the  results  in  detail,  and  went  over  all 
the  photopraphs  of  the  individual  columns  and  the  cpraphic  charts  of  results  which  are 
now  nearly  ready  for  publication.    Of  course,  as  cnairman  of  our  mutual  insurance 
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committee  I  have  all  aloDg  had  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on^  and  had  some 
months  at»o  seen  the  apparatus,  but  really  I  had  no  idea  of  the  practical  value  until 
this  i^oinp:  over  the  final  results.  I  believe  that  in  the  economic  results  of  the  country 
they  will  be  worth  their  cost  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold. 

Here  is  the  thing  that  I  am  going  to  do  with  every  one  of  these 
lump  sums:  Give  you  each  year  a  definite  report  like  this  on  what 
has  oeen  done  with  that  sum  for  the  past  year.  That  estimate  of 
$60,000  is  made  up  as  follows:  Removal  of  furnace  from  Pittsburgh, 
$15,000:  that  is  not  moving  that  has  been  provided  for,  but  some  of 
the  apparatus  can  not  be  moved.  These  furnaces  can  not  be  re- 
moved. They  are  made  of  fire  brick,  and  they  have  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  replacement  of  them  will  cost  $15,000. 

Panel  furnace,  including  operation,  $17,000;  strength  of  materials 
at  high  temperature,  $7,000;  investigation  of  building  materials, 
$10,000;  building  codes,  $5,000;  overhead,  $6,000. 

We  have  this  ranel  channel  furnace  completed,  or  practically  com- 
pleted, but  have  never  had  enough  money  in  the  past  to  operate 
it.  We  want  to  do  for  floors  and  walls  just  what  we  have  done  for 
columns.  We  have  been  gradually  building  this  apparatus,  and  we 
are  now  ready  to  operate  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  practical  result  of  these  experiments  you 
have  just  sho\\Ti  us  here  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  will  be  used  as  a  basis  in  the  construction  of 
building  codes  throughout  the  country..  It  will  be  used  to  specify 
the  size,  and  especially  the  heat  insulation  of  columns.  We  have 
been  specifying  certain  insulation  for  steel,  of  cement,  terra  cotta, 
gypsum,  etc.,  and  it  is  going  to  give  definite  results. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  demonstrates  that  a  lot  of  these  so-called  fireproof 
buildings  are  not  fireproof. 

Mr.  Strattox.  Absolutely  so.  None  of  them  are  really  fireproof. 
Thev  are  fire  resisting,  and  we  want  to  make  these  things  fire  resisting 
a^  much  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  done.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  that  insulating  material,  and  its  kind  and  way  of  putting 
it  on.  You  need  not  hesitate  to  put  money  into  that  as  long  as  it  is 
well  clone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  investigations  ever  under- 
takon  in  connection  with  building  material. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  material  ? 
Mr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  you  can  get  heat  enough, 
intense  enough  to  crumble  any  substance  ? 

Mr.  Stuattox.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  depends  on  what  is  in  there,  what 
i>  burning. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Right  along  that  line,  have  you  ever  made  any  expe- 
riments or  conducted  any  experiments  in  regard  to  wire-enforced 
cement  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir;  not  so  much  in  a  minor  way  in  certain 
kinds  of  fireproofing,  hut  in  the  panel  furnaces  we  will  test  them  in 
full-size  specimens.  Wlien  we  get  that  furnace  going  we  will  let  you 
know.  The  difficult  thing  is  maintaining  and  measuring  the  tem- 
perature. That  is  the  difficult  thing  with  these  heat  experts  in  the 
division  of  heat  and  temperature,  superintending  that  work. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  you  know  of  much  trouble  with  the  rusting  of  the 
wire  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Yos,  sir;  that  has  been  a  rather  serious  problem. 
Some  years  ago  we  conducted  an  investigation  to  find  out  how  to 
protect  the  wire. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  it  can  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  protected  by  galvanizing  and  by 
asohalt,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  additional  sum  you  are  asking  for  in  this  appro- 
priation is  represented  by  an  increase  in  employees^  salaries,  materials, 
or  what  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  would  be  both,  this  merely  covering  the  increase 
in  work  to  go  on  with  this  program  and  to  add  to  it  what  we  call  the 
panel  furnace.  It  requires  that  amoimt  to  operate  the  panel  furnace 
and  continue  the  column  work. 

INVESTIGATION      OP      ENGINEERING     AND      ECONOMIC      PROBLEMS     OF 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  investigation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  practice  and  methods  of  measurements  of  public  utilities. 
You  are  asking  for  some  considerable  increase  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  there  $115,000  increase. 


Saturday,  January  3,  1920. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  real  serious  thing  in  regard  to  the  public 
utilities  is  that  most  of  the  commissions  and  authorities  who  have 
the  making  of  regulations  and  rules  have  no  place  to  go  where  they 
can  get  an  xmbiased  opinion.  Most  of  the  experts  in  anv  one  of  these 
utilities  have  grown  up  and  been  trained  and  employed  by  tiie 
utilities.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  the  utility  companies  in  the  end 
to  have  some  place  where  those  who  make  tne  laws  and  regulations 
can  go  for  the  facts.  Take,  for  example,  tJie  gas  industry.  We  find 
in  manv  places,  especiaUv  in  small  towns  and  towns  of  medium 
size,  where  the  gas  worts  are  antiquated  and  inefficiently  run, 
the  cure  for  that  has  generally  been  to  put  up  the  price  on  gas;  that 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  Now,  we  have  to  begin  to  go  the  ouier  way, 
and  of  course  the  bureau  can  not  go  into  all  the  gas  concerns  in  the 
coimtry.  We  take  a  few  and  work  them  out  for  the  knowledge  we 
gain  and  we  can  use  those  as  examples. 

Recently  we  made  an  investigation  of  the  gas  works  in  Annapolis, 
at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities,  and  we  made  a  report  on  that. 
There  is  a  typical  case  oi  how  those  people  when  they  know  what  to 
do  go  to  work  and  reorganize  their  plant  and  put  it  on  a  modem, 
efficient  basis.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  needed  all  oyer  this  country. 
In  our  pubUc  utility;  work,  all  that  we  have  ever  tried  to  do  and  all 
that  we  ought  to  do  is  to  have  a  sufficient  staff  of  competent  engineers 
so  tJiat  we  can  give  good  advice,  and  the  first  advice  we  give  to  a 
city  is  that  they  should  employ  a  competent  engineer,  a  competent 
man.  We  do  not  try  to  do  the  work  for  the  citv,  but  try  to  get  them 
started,  and  we  try  to  work  out  the  fundamental  propositions.  There 
are  certain  very  important  rules  to  observe  in  pubUc  utilities,  such  as 
the  distribution  of  electric  current,  what  can  be  allowed  and  what 
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n  not  be  allowed;  how  a  gas  pipe  should  be  installed  to  prevent 
Bctrolysis.  I  do  not  think  any  work  the  bureau  has  ever  done  has 
■ought  in  better  returns  than  this  public  utilitv  fund,  and  it  has 
)ver  been  more  than  one- third  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  are 
riously  handicapped  in  it  but  at  the  same  time  we  realize  that  our 
motion  should  be  to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  The  bureau 
rapi^y  becoming  the  court  of  reference  in  such  matters. 
Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  by  that  you  should  be  a  source  where  those 
ho  want  information  can  come  and  get  the  information  that  later 
ley  can  apply  practically. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  the  best  of  relations  with 
le  State  public  utility  commissions  and  city  public  utility  boards, 
id  they  come  to  us  for  information  and  we  confine  our  work  to  the 
meral  mformation  they  need.  We  never  go  into  a  city  and  do  the 
.gineering  work  for  t4n,  except  in  maySe  a  few  caies  where  we 
ive  done  it  for  our  own  information  or  to  work  out  an  ex}>eriment. 
here  is  a  tendency  now  thiroughout  the  coimtry  to  be  fair  to  the 
iibhc  utility  companies,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
tihty  companies  to  abandon  their  old  methods  of  fighting  it  out  and 
)  meet  on  whatever  is  the  fair  groimd,  and  the  bureau  nas  done  a 
»t  of  work  in  assisting  them  to  come  together,  our  function  has  been 
16  determination  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  instance,  take  the 
uestion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  gas  appliances.  We  conducted  one 
tvestigation  as  to  the  efficiency  of  gas  appUances  which  will  save 
lore  to  the  country  than  all  our  pubfic  utility  work  has  cost  us;  but 
ic  important  part  of  our  work  is  the  establishment  of  a  center  of 
ionnation  witn  reference  to  what  we  call  standards  of  practice  of  the 
ublic  utilities;  that  is,  what  is  good  practice  in  gas  engineering.  The 
tility  companies  used  to  oppose  us,  but  thev  are  coming  more  and 
ore  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  good  to  have  the  truth  of  these 
lings  known. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  your  information,  I  suppose,  is  available  to  the 
jblic  utilities  as  well  as  to  the  pubUc? 
Mr.  Sttratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  every  town  in  the  coimtry. 

additional  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  the  increase  of  this  appro- 
riation  from  $85,000  to  $200,000.  That  is  made  up  for  the  most 
irt  of  additional  employees,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  this  work  consists  almost 
itirely  in  engineering  work;  enffineers  who  are  making  investigations 
Jt  in  the  field  rather  than  at  tne  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  in  this  work 
»w?     I  notice  in  1919  you  had  24. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  just  as  you  have  the  statement  there.  It  is 
>t  changed  in  any  way,  that  is  the  proportion  would  be  the  same 

the  current  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  asking  for  83,  which  would  be  an  increase 

59. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  over  that  year  but  not  the  current  one. 
Te  have  done  very  httle  in  the  pubhc  utihty  work.  We  have  only 
►uched  a  few  of  the  more  important  cases.  In  many  cases  our  work 
is  l>een  incomplete  and  insufficient  for  lack  of  funds,  and  you  will 
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notice  that  estimates  have  been  submitted  from  year  to  year  on  a 
much  larger  scale;  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  feeling  on  a  part  of 
some  members  of  the  committee  in  the  past  that  we  would  go  too 
much  into  the  question  of  cost  fixing  ana  things  of  that  sort,  which 
we  have  not  done.  We  can  not  do  the  work  efficiently  and  properly 
with  the  fund  we  ate  working  oa  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  high  class  engineers  and  physicists  you 
mention  in  this  list  of  employees  among  those  you  enimierated  back 
at  the  beginning  of  yoiu*  statement  ? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  No;  these  are  men  who  work  on  this  particular 
line  of  work  and  nothing  else,  and  are  not  directors  or  leaders.  The 
ones  I  asked  for  further  back  are  the  leaders  in  our  scientific  and 
technical  divisions,  and  we  have  always  tried  to  go  on  the  principle 
that  the  leaders  in  the  various  lines  of  work,  so  far  as  possime, 
should  be  the  statutory  people. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  first  three  positions  you  have  there  are  two  at 
$4,200  and  one  at  $4,000,  which  are  all  new. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  we  can  not  follow  that  exactly;  we  give  the 
best  estimate  we  can  of  how  that  force  would  be  divided  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  force  would  receive  in  salaries,  if  your  request 
was  granted,  $135,720  as  against  $45,294  which  the  present  lorce 
is  receiving. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  vou  will  find  that  is  about  the  same  pro- 
portion with  all  grades  at  the  same  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  any  of  the  positions  you  now  have  receive  increases 
in  salary  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  entered  into  this  at  all  except 
in  the  cases 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  The  highest  salaried  man  you  have  there 
now  is  the  electrical  engineer  at  $3,600. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  the  leader  of  the  work  is  a  statutory  man  at 
$4,800.  In  the  lump-sum  appropriations  we  do  not  let  the  salary 
for  the  same  grade  of  work  exceed  the  statutory  positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  take  it  that  this  comparative  list  of  employees 
presents  a  picture  of  that  department  so  far  as  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want  is  concerned.. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  very  good  picture  of  it.  Of 
course,  that  personnel  is  more  or  less  transitory.  It  comes  and 
goes  according  to  the  work  that  is  on,  but  as  near  as  I  can  tell  now 
that  would  be  the  distribution.  It  would  vary  according  to  the 
work  at  times. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  you  intend  to  spend  about  $16,000  more  for 
travel  in  1921. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  sort  of  work  reauires  a  good  deal  of  travel. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  means  you  intend  to  examine  into  a  lot  of 
public  utilities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  not  mean  a  lot.  You  could 
not  do  very  much  on  this  fund.  You  could  only  take  typical  cases 
in  typical  parts  of  the  coxmtry. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  so  far  as  that  $16,000  will  go  that  is  your  purpose 
in  its  exoenditn^A 
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Mr.  Stbatton.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  proportion  of  travel  in  that  fund 
would  be  greater  than  any  other  in  the  bureau.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  we  have  ever  taken  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  a  street  railway  has  some  mechanical  or 
economic  problem  relating  to  the  conduct  of  their  business,  say  in 
Cincinnati,  would  it  be  your  intention  to  send  somebody  out  there  to 
study  that  problem  for  them  ?    Do  you  do  that  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  not  imless  it  is  a  typical  problem.  There  are 
certain  things  that  enter  into  street  car  work  that  we, can  help  them 
on,  for  instance,  the  question  of  placing  their  wires  and  providing  for 
their  return  currents  in  order  to  prevent  electrolysis,  and  that  grew 
out  of  a  special  fimd  that  was  pyen  by  this  committee  several  years 
ago  for  studying  electrolysis.  That  is  a  good  illustration  of  our  part 
in  the  pubhc-utility  work.  There  are  certain  general  rules  to  be 
observed,  we  will  say,  in  street  car  work,  which  we  have  worked  out 
for  once  and  all,  and  which  can  be  given  to  any  street  car  company; 
bat  we  could  not  go  into  the  local  conditions  of  a  place.  It  is  not 
necessary.  We  might  surest  an  engineer,  and  we  would  say  to  that 
engineer  that  if  he  would  come  to  the  bureau  we  would  help  him  all 
we  could.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  regarding  materials 
where  we  could  help  the  engineer,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the 
kind  of  poles  and  the  sort  of  construction  that  has  proven  to  be  the 
best.  It  nearly  always  comes  up  in  that  way.  The  city  is  called 
upon  to  regulate  in  some  way  what  a  utility  company  can  do,  whether 
it  shall  put  its  wires  overhead  or  underground  or  what  the  relation  of 
its  high  potential  wires  shall  be  to  the  telephone  wires,  and  so  on. 
That  question  comes  up  very  seriously,  and  the  bureau  is  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  that  mformation. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  all  other 
utilities,  gas,  electric  light,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stkatton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  not  render  the  service  I  asked  you  about 
concerning  the  street  car  lines  to  the  gas  utilities  or  electric  light 
itilities  any  quicker  than  you  would  the  street  railway. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  business  then  is  more  with  reference  to  solving 
he  question  as  to  the  materials  used,  testing  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Standards  of  materials  and  standards  of  practices; 
hat  is,  what  is  the  best  practice  in  providing,  for  instance,  lor  return 
urrents,  or  providing  for  overhead  wires  and  things  of  that  kind. 
ieneraUv  questions  j>ertaining  to  regulations. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  could  you  give  the  best  answer  to  a  question  with 
eference  to  their  tracks  if  you  did  not  know  the  local  situation? 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  could  not,  and  that  is  why  I  say  we  would  go 
nto  certain  places,  which  are  typical,  and  that  is  why  we  must,  once 
n  a  whUe,  go  into  a  city  and  nandle  what  seems  to  be  their  local 
hings  with  them,  but  out  of  it  we  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  make  these  tests  or  reports  to  the  owners  of  the 
itilities  as  well  as  to  the  public  interested? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Both. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  any  service  you  may 
ender  to  the  owner  of  the  utility  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  We  usually  require  them  to  furnish  all 
abor  and  all  expenses,  except  they  do  not  pay  our  men  and  we  do 
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not  allow  them  to  pay  any  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  our  men,  but 
any  labor  or  any  work  on  the  ground  they  have  to  perform,  but  as 
stated  the  request  generally  comes  from  the  public  officials  engaged 
in  regulation. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  glean  from  your  testimony,  you  study  underlying 
principles  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  occasionally  you  have  to  visit  what  you  con- 
sider a  typical  plant  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  your  previous 
information  should  undergo  any  modification  or  change  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  If  we  went  into  it  any  further  than  that  it 
would  take  a  vast  sum  of  money.  We  have  gone  at  this  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  it  has  given  most  excellent  results;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  to  do  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  going  to  cost  us  50  per 
cent  more,  and  the  need  for  the  work  is  growing  and  growing  very 
rapidly.  We  have  got  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  public  utilities 
all  over  the  country,  and  this  is  one  way  of  meeting  new  conditions. 
It  matters  not  what  it  is — street  railroad,  gas  plant,  or  telephone 
service.  We  have  got  to  meet  these  high  costs  by  an  increase  of 
efficiency. 

DEFINING   ELECTROLYSIS. 

Mr.  Wason.  Doctor,  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  can  you  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  electroljrsis  ?    I  think  I  know,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  early  days  the  electrical  car  lines  provided 
for  the  current  to  go  out  through  the  trolley  wire,  down  through  the 
car,  and  used  the  ground  as  a  return  circuit.  They  use  now  the  rails 
to  some  extent  for  the  return  circuit,  but  the  electricity  follows  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  and  when  the  return  current  goes  through 
the  ground  it  will  pass  through  water  pipes  or  gas  pipes,  and  where  the 
current  leaves  the  gas  pipe,  corrosion  takes  place — a  regular  electro- 
lytic phenomenon,  as  we  call  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  takes  the  life  of  the  pipe  away  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  eats  the  pipe  away,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
controversies  on  now  between  the  waterworks,  the  gas  companies, 
and  electric  car  lines.  Many  things  were  attributed  to  electrolysis 
that  did  not  belong  there.  For  instance,  pipes  were  buried  in  cinders, 
and  cinders  in  comoination  with  water  creates  sulphuric  acid,  or  chem- 
icals, or  wastes  of  all  kinds,  and  the  pipes  would  corrode.  We  have 
settled  many  cases  of  that  kind  where  both  sides  call  us  in  as  referee; 
in  fact,  the  bureau  has  become  the  authority  of  this  country  on  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  electrolysis.  It  occurs  on  ships,  in  structures,  and 
wherever  electric  currents  are  used  iinder  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  Question  has  arisen,  or  did  arise,  some  years  ago 
with  reference  to  tne  skyscrapers  they  were  building  in  Chicago. 
They  did  not  use  concrete  originally,  you  know,  and  just  used  tne 
steel,  and  it  was  not  protected  by  the  concrete,  and  quite  a  few  artidee 
were  written  with  reierence  to  the  steel  going  to  pieces.  Was  not  that 
from  this  same  cause  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  I  think  they  were  concerned  about 
corrosion  there,  and  we  have  had  several  such  cases  of  electrolysis, 
but  they  were  unusual.  One  was  where  the  concrete  was  saturated 
with  an  acid. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  not  something  in  the  atmosphere  that  takes 
the  life  out  of  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  before  us  to-day  is  the  protection  oi  steel  from 
corrosion,  and  in  one  of  these  other  funds,  miscellaneous  materials, 
quite  a  lot  of  the  money  is  expended  toward  protective  coatings,  as  we 
call  it.  I  suppose  the  losses  in  steel  structures  due  to  corrosion — 
that  is,  bridges  and  structures  of  all  kinds — is  as  great  as  any  other 
loss.     It  is  something  terrific. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  the  principal  questions  that  come  to  you  for 
solution  concerning  these  utilities  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Questions  of  efficiency  of  apparatus  and  efficiency 
of  practice,  largely;  that  is,  under  certain  conditions,  what  is  the 
best  form  of  apparatus  to  use,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  what  is 
the  best  method  of  installation. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  make  reports  on  these  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
last  one  made  on  the  Annapolis  gas  plant. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  instance,  here  is  a  very  serious  problem  that 
has  come  about  in  connection  with  the  use  oi  gas  in  wnich  we  have 
been  concerned  very  greatly.  Gas  is  no  longer  sold  as  an  illuminant, 
or  very  little  of  it  is  sold  as  an  illuminant.  It  is  a  fuel;  and  within 
the  last  few  years  they  have  passed  from  the  light  standard  over  to 
the  fuel  standard.  Now,  most  of  the  authorities  having  to  do  with 
that  are  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  and  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  make  their  specifications- and  how  they  can 
specifv  the  fuel  standard  or  what  quality  should  be  specified.  We 
have  nelped  a  lot  on  that ;  in  fact,  questions  of  that  kind  have  arisen 
with  the  larger  gas  companies.  Their  tendency  is  to  keep  the  fuel 
value  down  as  low  as  possible.  In  the  early  days  the  question  was 
what  candlepower  should  be  required,  but  in  these  days  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  fuel  value,  how  many  heat  units  per  cubic  foot  should 
be  required. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is,  the  heat  value  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  sold  now  as  a  fuel  almost  altogether, 
and  all  cities  sooner  or  later  are  going  to  pass  over  into  the  new  sys- 
tem. Most  of  the  larger  cities  have  now.  We  have  figured  in  that  a 
great  deal  on  the  question  of  heat  value  of  gases,  also  the  methods  of 
determining  the  heat  value  of  a  gas. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  by  ''figuring,"  as  I  glean  from  your  testi- 
mony, that  where  you  found  a  plant  some  years  ago  that  was  typical 
of  what  you  wanted,  you  would  put  your  men  there  and  study  that 
plant,  and  when  you  had  completed  your  study  of  that  plant,  and 
mcidentally  helped  that  plant,  which  was  incidental  to  your  work, 
because  your  work  was  scientific,  that  information  would  be  available 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Altogether;  in  fact,  we  would  not  have  done  it 
unless  it  was  for  that  purpose,  and  you  can  readily  see  the  importance 
to  citv  authorities  of  navmg  a  place  to  go  when  they  change  over  from 
the  old  standard  to  the  heat  standard,  to  find  out  what  is  fair  to  the 
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Eublic  and  to  the  utility  company  in  the  way  of  heat  units  that  should 
e  reauired,  there  is  a  question  entering  into  that  which  is  sometimes 
considered  local.  In  one  place,  with  certain  materials  available,  it  is 
fair  to  require  a  certain  number  of  heat  units,  and  in  others  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  same  number  of  heat  units.  One  company  may 
have  a  good  supply  of  soft  coal  available  and  the  other  may  have  to 
depend  on  fuel  oil,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  costs  to  a  certain 
extent  in  typical  cases,  to  state  what  neat  value  should  be  specified 
in  that  case,  but  not  the  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  in  the  case  you  just  spoke  of,  the  greatest  bene- 
fit is  really  to  the  public  or  to  the  consumer,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  This  public  utility  work  is  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  but  it  is  for  the  oenefit  of  both  parties.  It  is  not  going 
to  hurt  anybody  and  they  are  coming  to  see  it  in  that  way  also. 

Mr.  Wason.  ^ut  if  you  did  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  your 
research  and  advice,  the  cost  of  gas  for  fuel  would  probably  be  highei 
and  the  pubUc  would  pay  the  bill,  while  the  manufacturer  and  pro- 
ducer of  it  would  get  his  percentage  of  profit  about  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  therefore  it  is  really  a  benefit  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Investigation  of  Railway  Equipment,  Wheels,  Rails,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  ''For  investigation  of  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  rails,  wheels,  axles,  and  other  railway  equip- 
ment, and  the  cause  of  their  failure,  including  personal  services  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field.'' 

You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  as  against  $15,000 
in  1920,  and  this  increase  seems  to  be  largely  attributable  to  tho 
additional  employees  that  you  want. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in  most  of  the  investigational 
funds,  from  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  it  will  always  be  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  this  service? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  takes  up  the  question  of  rails,  car  wheels,  and 
materials  used  in  railroad  work.     One  of  the  principal  investigations 

{joing  on  now  is  the  causes  of  breaks  in  wheels.  There  is  also  another 
me  of  investigation  concerning  the  axles  and  rails,,  especially  the 
rails. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  scheme  for  telling  a  piped  rail  without 
breaking  it  ? 

Mr.  OTRATTON.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  altogether  successful.  We 
have  worked  out  a  magnetic  method  of  determining  that.  The 
whole  question  of  steel  rails,  and  other  steels,  for  that  matter,  has 
become  very  important  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  The  steel 
companies  are  now  cooperating  in  a  way  they  did  not  before,  and  the 
railways  have  alwavs  cooperated,  and  we  are  trying  to  fina  out  the 
causes  of  the  breaks,  and  especially  things  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  steel  rails.  We  had  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  from  the 
head  of  the  leading  French  steel  works,  Mr.  Eugene  Schneider,  and 
he  not  only  asked  K)r  our  material  on  thjs  matter,  but  sent  his  supo^- 
intendent  back  the  next  day  to  get  our  work  on  these  rails  and 
similar  materials. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  scheme  for  determining  a  piped  rail  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  The  scheme  we  are  trying  to  work  out  and  which 
is  successful  in  some  cases,  but  not  always,  is  a  magnetic  test.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  very  much  interested,  and  in  fact  de- 
tailed a  man  to  do  some  experimental  work  for  us.  A  coil  of  wire 
is  placed  over  a  rail  and  as  this  wire  is  moved  along  an  electric  current 
is  induced  in  the  rail  provided  there  is  any  change  in  structure  of  the 
rail.  If  the  rail  is  homogeneous  all  the  way  there  is  no  effect  in  the 
coil,  but  if  it  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  fault,  on  the  inside, 
it  causes  the  induction  of  a  current  in  the  coil.  Now,  that  has  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory  for  rails,  but  has  been  very  satisfactory 
in  testing  small  tools,  and  instruments  that  have  been  hardened  and 
have  cracked  in  hardening. 

Mr.  Wood.  Most  of  these  railroad  accidents  that  are  caused  by 
broken  rails  come  from  piped  raUs. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Many  of  them.  We  are  getting  at  that  in  another 
vay.  The  piped  rails  are  caused  by  using  too  much  of  the  ingot. 
You  are  perhaps,  familiar  with  the  steel  ingot.  They  first  cast  the 
steel  in  the  form  of  a  bigsquare  ingot,  and  the  top  of  this  ingot,  when 
it  cools  off,  is  porous.  We  took  some  ingots  and  sawed  them  in  two, 
and  this  porosity  extends  down  toward  the  center.  When  they  roll 
this  into  rails,  they  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  top  which  is  called  the 
discard  of  the  ingot,  and  they  say  *'If  you  will  pay  for  the  discard 
we  can  cut  off  all  that  spongy  material."  They  roll  from  one  of 
those  ingots  a  number  of  rails,  and  of  course  the  one  near  the  top  of 
the  ingot  is  not  a  first-class  rail.  I  think  they  distinguish  between 
the  quality  of  these  rails. 

Now,  the  line  that  we  are  working  on  is  to  determine  a  method 
whereby  these  ingots  can  be  made  solid  clear  to  the  top,  and  it  can 
be  done  because  it  is  done  in  smaller  ingots  and  is  done  abroad,  and 
in  casting  these  ingots  they  should  do  away  with  this  porosity.  It 
is  a  good  deal  like  the  early  ice  that  was  manufactured.  You  remem- 
ber that  when  artificial  ice  first  came  about  how  the  cakes  were  porous. 
As  the  water  froze  the  included  gas  was  forced  out  to  the  center, 
and  you  had  this  core  of  gas  that  was  frozen  out,  as  it  were.  Then 
they  used  distilled  water,  water  that  has  no  air  in  it  and  then  we  had 
the  solid  ice.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  steel  ingot,  these  gases  are 
coming  out  of  the  hot  metal  and  it  is  much  like  the  old  cake  of  ice. 
If  you  can  make  the  top  of  the  ingot  cool  the  last  of  all,  then  this 
gras  will  all  come  out.  There  is  a  decided  effort  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  improve  this  defect. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  take  in  the  ice  cake  now,  there  is  a  large  hollow 
at  the  top. 

Mr.  Sttiatton.  It  finally  gets  to  the  top  but  nothing  like  it  used 
to  be,  and  to-day  that  is  due  mainly  to  taking  the  cake  out  before 
it  is  finally  frozen. 

Under  this  fund,  we  are  finding  out  a  whole  lot  about  steel.  On 
the  surface  of  it,  it  is  for  steel  rails  and  steel  axels  and  iron  wheels, 
etc.,  but  we  are  finding  out  a  lot  about  steel.  Curiously  enough, 
the  military  departments  were  asking  these  same  questions  during 
the  war,  and  our  entire  staff  was  employed  on  problems  of  this  sort 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  ordnance  bureaus  during  the  war.  The 
same  questions  were  asked  and  the  same  sort  of  people  engaged. 
The  fundamental  questions  regarding  steel,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
used  for  shells  or  for  rails,  are  the  same,  and  we  had  to  go  into  that 
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very  much  more  vigorously  than  we  had,  and  out  of  the  President's 
fimd  we  got  an  equipment.  He  gave  us  $100,000  for  equipment,  we 
have  a  small  rolling  mill  and  we  have  a  furnace  where  we  can  heat 
and  treat  steel.  We  have  splendid  equipment  and  a  splendid  metal- 
lurgical department,  hence  the  necessity  for  the  fimd  and  its  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  make  any  tests  out  there  with  reference  to  this 
timgsten  method  of  hardening  steel? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  letters  I  laid  out  to  bring 
down  here;  one  was  from  Gen.  Goethals  about  cement,  and  another 
was  from  an  automobile  concern  in  Detroit  asking  us  for  specifica- 
tions for  tungsten  steel,  or  steel  with  a  small  amount  of  tungsten  or 
one  of  these  various  rare  metals  which  changes  the  qualities  abso- 
ute  ly ,  and  that  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are  mvestigating.  During 
the  war,  the  latest  that  came  up  was  the  question  of  zirconium  in 
steel,  and  a  small  amount  of  zirconium,  which  is  one  of  the  rare  metals, 
gives  to  steel  about  twice  the  tensile  strength,  and  I  think  the  mili- 
tary departments  now  are  planning  to  use  that  for  light  armor.  We 
have  scarcely  begun  to  know  about  steel  alloys. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tungsten  is  used  more  in  steel  tools  than  in  the  fabric 
steel,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  physical  properties  are  found  as  a  result  of  these  alloys,  so  that 
if  you  want  a  steel  for  high  tensile  strength  in  a  structure  you  use 
one  thing,  and  if  vou  want  a  steel  for  hardness  in  cutting  you  us© 
another.  I  have  nere  a  knife  in  which  there  is  no  steel  at  all.  I 
have  used  this  knife  for  a  year  in  all  sorts  of  work,  cutting  apples 
and  everything. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  chronium,  and  that 
alloy  is  one  of  the  principal  materials  used  in  high-speed  tools.  It  is 
known  as  stellite.  Chronium  alloyed  with  steel  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  the  high-speed  steel.  There  are  two  or  three,  tungsten; 
chronium,  and  other  tnings.  This  knife  was  made  in  Kokomo,  and 
I  wonder  why  they  do  not  make  cutlery  of  it  because  I  have  taken 
no  care  of  this  knife  and  you  can  see  its  condition. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  not  rust. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  it  in  my  pocket  a  year  and  I 
peel  an  apple  with  it  every  day  and  I  have  never  polished  it  or  done 
a  thing  to  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  do  you  grind  it  just  as  you  would  a  steel  knife t 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same,  and  the  material  for  that 
knife  blade  is  the  material  tney  have  been  turning  out  for  high-speed 
cutting  steel.  They  call  it  steel,  but  it  is  not  steel.  It  is  used  for 
these  tools,  and,  of  course,  that  is  the  use  of  a  good  many  of  these 
Alloy  steels.  They  have  enabled  us  to  cut  steels  at  two  or  three 
times  the  rate  we  ever  did  before.  It  i^  almost  impossible  to  roll  it 
It  is  very  diflBicult  to  manage. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  this  stellite  very  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  is  worth  60  cents  or  a  dollar 
a  pound,  according  to  the  composition. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  make  ordinary  cutlery, 
would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No;  it  need  not  be  as  high  in  chronium  as  this; 
in  fact,  the  English  are  now  putting  out  what  they  call  stainless 
cutlery,  which  has  a  similar  alloy,  ana  a  few  years  from  now  you  will 
not  see  ordinarysteel  used  in  cutlery.     It  will  all  be  these  dloys. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  I  was  thinking  about  was,  for  instance,  these 
hack  saws  and  little  saws  used  to  cut  things,  they  could  be  made  out 
of  that  unless  it  Was  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  they  could.  It  is  rather  brittle,  but  by  chang- 
ing the  constituents  they  can  make  it  less  brittle.  I  do  not  know 
that  hack  saws  have  been  made  out  of  it,  fcut  they  can  be. 

Now,  out  of  this  appropriation  which  is  primarily  for  an  investi- 
gation of  rails,  wheels,  axles,  etc.,  it  always  happens  that  in  these 
special  fimds  the  information  that  you  give  applies  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  investigations 
we  have  ever  imdertaken. 

For  Testing  Miscellaneous  Materials. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is — 

For  testing  miscellaneous  mAterials,  such  as  varnish  materials,  soap  materials,  inks, 
and  chemicals,  including  supplies  for  the  Government  departments  and  independent 
establiahments,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
field,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  entirely  in  coimection  with  governmental 
purchases.  The  bureau  serves  as  the  testing  bureau  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  fund  has  not  been  sufficient  and  our  estimate  is  too 
small.  It  is  not  large  enough  now,  but  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get 
the  various  departments  to  have  the  proper  specifications  and  tests 
until  recent  years.  They  are  all  coming  around  to  the  right  way  of 
buWng  things  and  we  are  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work 
of  that  kind  than  we  have  ever  been  before.  The  structural-^mate- 
rial  fund,  one  of  the  first  you  took  up,  covers  the  Go'^emment  testing 
in  cement  and  clay  products  and  thmgs  of  that  kind,  what  we  call 
structural  material,  and  this  covers  the  miscellaneous  materials, 
paints,  oils,  varnishes,  protective  coatings,  etc.  So  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  this  fund  pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  It 
used  to  be  done  in  the  Agricultural  Department  but  was  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Supply  Committee  call  on  you  for  tests  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  do  with  the  specifications  and 
the  standardizations  of  most  all  their  supplies.  Thev  do  not  call  on 
us  as  much  as  they  should  for  the  testing  of  materials  delivered,  but 
that  is  growing. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  we  had  a  department  of  purchasing,  perhaps  it 
would  give  you  a  better  opportunity  for  this  testing. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
made  the  investigation  and  drew  up  the  act  to  establish  the  Supply 
Committee,  and  it  grew  out  of  practically  an  prder  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  He  wanted  to  issue  an  order  directing  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  do  that  work,  including  the  purchasing.  That  was  10 
or  12  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I  felt  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
bureau  was  not  readv,  and  we  could  not  do  it  because  we  had  not 
the  standards  or  methods  of  analyses;  and  furthermore,  the  question 
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of  the  contracting  for  the  supplies  and  selecting  what  supplies  they 
needed  ought  to  be  left  with  tne  departments  or  their  representatives, 
and  the  Supply  Committee  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  central- 
izing Government  purchasing,  because  this  question  of  specifications 
and  testing  can  not  be  efficiently  done  if  every  bureau  and  every 
department  is  going  to  do  differently. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  still  doing  differentlv. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are,  but  not  so  muon  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  go  to  this  supply  department  and  give  an  order 
here,  and  another  order  there,  and  another  order  there,  without  any 
cooperation  or  any  real  good  judgment  with  references  to  their  pur- 
chases, and  if  we  nad  a  general  purchasing  committee  with  power  to 
purchase  supplies,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  matter  could  be 
handled  better. 

Mr.  Strattox.  The  idea  was  that  the  Supply  Committee  would 
centralize  on  a  few  articles  and  centralize  their  purchases,  and  I  can 
not  see  why  they  have  not  all  the  power  necessary  for  doing  just 
what  you  have  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  they  do  not  do  it,  it  is  because  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  departments  agree  to  it,  because  that  was  the 
object  of  the  Supply  Committee.     1  am  glad  you  brought  that  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  you  fully  understand  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  that  the  powers  of  this  committee  ought  to  be  enlarged  or  else 
another  committee  created  for  the  jpurpose  of  making  the  purchases 
in  large  quantities,  instead  of  letting  each  one  of  the  departmeals 
make  the  purchases. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  agree  with  you.  That  was  brought  up  at  the 
beginning  and  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  departments  because  they 
liked  to  Keep  their  own  supplies;  but  I  think  now,  after  trying  out 
this  centralization  of  purchases,  you  would  find  little  opposition  to 
having  a  central  depot  for  supplies. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  point  about  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  you  will  confine  it  to  the  necessary  articles.  The 
tendency  will  be  to  take  in  everything,  but  if  they  will  confine  it  to 
the  things  we  all  use  in  common,  then  tiere  will  be  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  would  have  one  storehouse  instead  of  having 
the  number  they  have  now.  I  do  not  know  how  many  storehouses 
there  are  here  now,  but  it  is  just  like  every  little  coimtry  store  having 
a  lot  of  deadwood  on  their  shelves. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  Government  if  we 
could  simply  go  to  the  warehouse  and  draw  out  paper,  for  instance, 
when  we  wanted  it.  The  establishment  of  the  supply  committee  was 
the  first  step  and  was  absolutely  necessary  before  you  could  use  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  properly,  and  1  told  the  President  so,  and  told 
him  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  us  that  authority,  because  it  ought  to 
be  vested  in  the  departments.  Then  the  final  step  is  the  one  you 
speak  of.  The  three  things  must  go  together,  a  reasonable  supply 
house  for  stationery  and  tmngs  we  purchase  in  bulk  and  for  all  alike, 
which  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 
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3R  Investigation  and  Standardization  of  Methods  in  Radio 

Communication. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is — 

For  investigation  and  standardization  of  methods  and  instruments  employed  in 
iio  communication,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
?  field. 

You  are  asking  to  change  that  item  to  read  as  follows: 

To  maintain  the  standards  and  develop  the  methods  of  measuring  the  high-frequency 
<*trical  currents  employed  in  radio  communication:  to  study  the  properties  and 
is  of  electric  waves;  to  investigate  and  standardize  instruments  and  apparatus  em- 
)yed  in  radio  communication,  and  the  materials  used  in  their  construction;  to 
velop  new  applications  of  radio  and  improvements  in  radio  systems;  to  cooperate  in 
curing  national  and  international  stanaardization  of  radio  nomenclature  and  prac- 
•e:  and  to  furnish  technical  advice  and  information  to  radio  mspectbrs,  Government 
jeaus.  manufacturers  of  radio  apparatus,  and  others,  and  other  forms  of  electrical 
amiuDication,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
Id. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  reason  for  that  is  to-day  the  radio  is  not  the 
Jy  method  of  electrical  communication.  Up  until  quite  recently 
was  purely  a  question  of  what  we  called  wireless  telegraphy  or 
dio  communication.  To-day  it  means  three  or  four  other  methods. 
5  you  know,  we  have  radio  communication  by  telephone  as  well  as 
ireless,  and  there  are  a  great  many  new  things  developed  in  all  kinds 

electrical  communication.  The  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
epartment  are  both  spending  large  sums  in  connection  with  radio, 
id  what  we  ought  to  really  call  it  now,  instead  of  radio,  is  electrical 
mmunication.  They  have  joined  with  the  Bureau  and  agreed  that 
e  Bureau  should  do  the  underlying,  scientific  work  that  is  funda- 
ental  to  both  of  them;  in  fact,  we  asked  the  two  departments  to 
in  with  us  in  formidating  our  problems,  and  if  it  is  not  done  in  this 
ly  you  are  going  to  have  a  large  staff  developed  in  each  one  of 
oso  deT)artments  for  the  same  sort  of  work. 
Mr.  Wood.  There  is  some  of  that  now,  is  there  not  ? 
Mr.  Stuattox.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  agreement  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
aiidards  shall  undertake  these  underlying,  scientific  investigations, 
1(1  that  they  will  devote  their  time  to  what  we  call  development  of 
e  practical  applications.  It  is  working  out  very  well.  Of  course, 
broke  down  during  the  war  and  they  took  people  in  from  every- 
KTC,  but  only  yesterday  I  got  w^ord  from  the  head  of  the  wireless 
f)artment  of  the  Navy  that  they  wanted  to  cooperate  again  as  they 
od  to.  We  have  a  radio  building.  One  of  the  small  buildings 
ere  is  for  radio  work,  and  you  will  find  the  Navy  Department 
rupying  a  small  ])art,  the  ^Signal  Corps  another,  and  the  Bureau 

Standards   another;  in  other  words,  we  are  combining  on   this 
restigational  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  some  work  for  the  Navy  now  under  this 
pro;)riation  ? 

^Ir.  wStratton.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  part  does  the  telephone  play  in  this  work  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  The  wireless  telephone  depends  for  its  successful 
eration  upon  little  glass  vacuum  tubes  wnich  are  the  size  of  an 
'ctric  lamp.     They  were  kept  secret  for  quite  a  while  and  were 
veloped  by  the  commercial  companies.     These  little  tubes  have 
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become  known  as  transformers.  They  are  used  in  all  wireless  tele- 
phony and  as  the  receivers  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  we  are  making 
an  investigation  of  those  tubes,  a  thing  which  was  entirely  secret  a 
few  years  ago,  and  they  are  vital  to  telephone  work,  and  we  should 
have  two  or  three  men  working  on  those  tubes.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  wording  of  the  item  in  this  way  is  that  you  will  notice  it  says, 
''To  study  the  properties  and  uses  of  electric  waves."  Our  object  in 
changing  the  wording  was  to  make  the  item  explanatory.  We  are 
not  putting  forward  any  new  work,  but  we  would  like  to  have  these 
special  funds  explanatory  as  far  as  possible.  We  are  finding  out  new 
tnings  every  day  in  regard  to  wireless;  in  fact,  we  thought  two  or 
three  years  ago  you  could  not  transmit  underground  or  through 
water.  We  thought  it  was  impossible,  and  it  was  impossible  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  the  waves  at  that  time.  The  way  in  which 
antennae  act  and  the  way  in  which  the  earth  and  the  water  affect 
these  waves  is  not  very  well  known.  We  find  all  sorts  of  curious 
things  happening  that  sometimes  deceive  you  in  the  direction.  The 
direction  finder,  for  instance,  working  on  land,  is  not  as  accurate  as 
it  is  on  water,  and  we  want  to  make  a  study  of  the  fimdamental 
principles  governing  the  transmission  of  waves,  and  when  you  know 
those  the  man  who  is  designing  apparatus  has  the  vitals  of  the  fimda- 
mentals. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  discovered  the  fact  that  there  is  no  arti- 
ficial resistance  on  earth  that  can  destroy  the  wave  activity.  I  no- 
ticed during  the  fall  when  they  were  having  the  world  series  of  base- 
ball games  that  they  brought  a  wireless  arrangement  and  put  it  in  a 
cloafioom  in  the  House  chamber.  There  was  the  wall  of  tnat  imme- 
diate room  and  then  the  outside  wall,  and  yet  it  registered  the  per- 
formance at  Chicago  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  arrangement  tney 
had  out  at  the  ball  park. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  For  instance,  you  take  one  of  these  direction 
finders,  with  a  loop  8  or  10  feet  square,  and  you  can  listen  to  the  sig- 
nals coming  in  from  Germany  or  from  Point  Loma,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  I  have  heard  them  at  the  same  time,  and  the  direction  finder 
will  point  out  the  direction  each  one  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  it,  a  mechanical  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  a  loop.  The  ordinary  reception  of  wireless 
is  by  what  we  call  the  antennae,  wires  in  the  air.  That  is  an  open 
circuit.  If  you  take  a  closed  loop,  we  will  suppose  you  have  a  wire 
coil  here  [indicating],  a  signal  is  generated  in  that,  but  it  is  oscillatory, 
and  when  you  pomt  the  plane  of  this  loop  toward  the  source  you 
get  an  effect,  but  when  you  put  it  at  right  angles  you  get  a  miniTminn 
effect,  so  you  turn  this  rectangle  around,  and  it  virtually  points  out 
the  source. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  act  automatically  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  you  point  it  just  as  you  would  a  telescope. 
If  3rou  wore  sitting  near  a  telescope  and  you  wanted  to  observe  the 
position  of  two  different  sources  of  light,  you  would  point  your 
telescope  at  one  and  then  the  other  and  measure  the  angle,  between 
them  and  you  do  that  exactly  with  the  radio  direction  finder.  Here 
is  a  lighthouse  sending  a  radio  signal,  and  there  is  another  one  over 
there,  and  the  direction  finder  measures  the  angle  between  them  just 
as  one  would  with  lights.  It  can  be  pointed  to  the  source  of  radio 
as  a  telescope  can  be  pointed  on  a  distant  object. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  does  this  piece  of  mechanism  help  him  to  deter- 
ine  where  the  simal  comes  from  ? 
irlr.  Stratton.  It  points  to  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  What  causes  it  to 
)int  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  man  turns  it  just  as  you  would  point  a  tele- 
ope.  He  turns  this  clear  around,  and  he  finds,  as  he  turns  it 
x)uiid,  that  there  is  one  position  where  he  gets  a  si^al  and  as  he 
ntinues  to  turn  it  aroimd  the  signal  disappears,  and  then  he  finds 
.at  by  turnine  this  back  and  forth,  he  can  locate  that  point  of 
aximum  signfu.  It  is  then  pointing  at  the  source  of  radio. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  this  appropriation 
S45,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  that  is  to  enable  us  to  do  this  underlying 
ork.  It  is  not  enough,  but  we  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Army 
id  the  Navy,  and  if  we  do  not  have  some  aaditional  funds  and  do 
)t  carry  our  end  of  that,  then  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  going 
>  do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  Army  and  the  Navy  furnishing  you  any  fimd 
at  of  their  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  did  during  the  war,  but  not  now.  During 
le  war  they  put  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  into 
,  and  they  both  agree  that  they  want  us  to  do  the  work  and  we  have 
plendid  cooperation,  but  we  must  be  able  to  carry  our  end. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  an  appropriation  was  made  to  you  for  this  work, 
rould  it  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  them 
0  do  the  same  work  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  they  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation to  do  this  work.  Their  work  is  more  in  the  nature  oi  get- 
ing  apparatus  and  installing  apparatus.  We  call  it  the  develop- 
ment work. 

Investigation  of  Color  Standards  and  Measurements. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is — 

To  develop  color  standards  and  metliods  of  manufacture  and  of  color  measurement, 
Q'i  ?<)  forth. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  has  proved  a  very  useful  thing.  We  have 
ad  no  standards  of  color  in  this  country;  that  is,  I  mean  standards 
J  which  we  can  refer  things  from  year  to  year  and  do  not  fade.  It 
;  a  spectroscopic  proposition.  The  question  has  come  up  in  con- 
ertion  with  all  tne  cottonseed-oil  products,  a  good  many  of  the 
aints  and  oils,  textiles,  papers,  and  wherever  colors  are  involved. 
he  last  rase  of  this  sort  that  came  up  was  just  a  few  days  affo.  The 
oolen  manufacturers  came  to  the  bureau  and  asked  us  to  help  stand- 
rdize  dyes.  The  work  that  we  have  done  in  this  color  standardiza- 
on  has  made  the  whole  problem  possible.  It  is  just  as  applicable 
)  the  standardization  of  dyes  as  it  is  to  the  stanaardization  of  cot- 
mseed  oil.  The  question  of  color  standards  is  becoming  more  and 
lore  im])ortant  every  day.  We  have  asked  a  slight  increase  there, 
ue  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  the  increased  cost  of  per- 
>nnel.     It  is  practically  about  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  determination 
f  the  properties  in  colors  that  fixed  them  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  determine  that.  There  is  a  serious 
question  before  the  country,  and  it  has  been  coming  up  for  the  last 
year,  and  that  is  the  standardization  of  dyes.  Before  the  war  we 
got  our  dyes  froin  one  concern  or  one  corporation  abroad,  and  they 
have  their  own  standards.  We  are  now  making  dyes  in  a  number  of 
different  places,  and  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  color  of  the 
dve  has  come  up  and  it  is  very  important.  Tnis  would  not.  do  all  of 
that.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Agriculturel  Department  is 
also  examining  the  dyes  as  to  certain  properties,  but  this  refers  to 
the  physical  work,  the  standardization  of  the  color  of  the  dye. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  we  were  deprived  of  the  German  dyes  we  heard 
lots  of  complaints,  especially  from  the  ladies,  complaining  about  the 
colors  in  dress  goods  and  about  the  dyes  not  holding. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  you  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  what  properties  were  lacking  in  our  dyes 
which  caused  them  not  to  hold  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  determined  the  fastness  of  a  good  many 
of  the  dyes,  and  in  some  cases  the  reason  for  it  is  known  and  in  others 
it  is  not.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  property  of  a  material  which  should 
not  be  used.  It  is  not  the  proper  dye  material,  but  the  dyemakers 
in  this  country  have  made  wonderful  progress,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  go  back  to  German  dyes. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  ought  to  make  our  own  dyes.  It  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Just  at  present  we  have  requests  from  several 
industries,  and  they  are  going  to  be  made  by  more.  Just  now  the 
principal  feature  in  the  development  of  our  part  of  the  work  is  that 
relating  to  the  color  standard  lor  dyes.  That  came  up  a  short  time 
ago,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  work  we  have  ever 
had. 

Manufacture  of  Clay  Products,  Pottery,  Bricks,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is,  "To  study  methods  of  measurement 
and  technical  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  bricks, 
tile,  terra  cotta,  and  other  clay  products,  and  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  materials  used  in  that  industry,  including  services  in  tne 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,''  for  which  you  are  asking 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  three  .distinct  fields  of  clay  products 
there.  I  think  probably  the  clay;-products  work  is  as  important,  if 
not  more  important,  than  anything  taken  up  in  the  way  of  these 
materials.  During  the  war  wo  were  compellea  to  find  substitutes  for 
the  German  and  French  clays.  We  were  also  interested  in  helping 
the  manufacturers  of  pottery  and  other  things  of  that  sort  to  fuia 
by-products  of  their  material.  In  connection  with  the  making  of 
spark  plugs,  wo  used  to  import  most  of  the,  product  used  in  the  por- 
celain body  of  the  spark  plugs  for  automobiles,  and  as  a  result  of 
our  study  and  investicjation  we  are  now  able  to  do  that  work  here, 
and  get  as  good  and  in  many  cases  better  products  than  those  we 
used  to  import. 

In  the  case  of  refractories,  materials  made  from  fire  clay,  one  of 
the  serious  problems  is  in  connection  with  the  refractories  used  by 
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gas  works  which  require  higher  temperatures  than  they  used  to.  We 
use  that  term  "refractory''  for  all  material  like  fire  bricks.  Certain 
kinds  of  furnaces  handling  one  sort  of  steel  lined  with  a  certain  kind 
of  brick  would  go  all  to  pieces  in  handling  another  sort  of  steel.  The 
refractory  has  to  be  suited  to  the  work.  I  should  place  the  clay 
products  in  this  country  next  in  importance  to  steel,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  done  a  lot  of  work  along  that  line,  and  I  think  our 
work  in  refractories  alone  would  warrant  all  the  appropriations  for 
the  bureau  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  duplication  of  the 
work  done  by  your  bureau  and  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  this  respect.  Is  there  any  conflict  in  the  work  done  by  those 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  myself  got  together  and  agreed  upon  a  certain  line  of  pro- 
cedure. We  investigate  the  product  itself  and  the  things  upon  wnich 
the  quality  of  the  product  depends.  We  do  not  go  into  the  question 
of  mining  the  clay  or  its  preparation  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  do  any  work  along  the  same  lines  that  they  do, 
or  are  they  doing  work  that  you  do,  so  that  it  might  be  said  to  be 
duplication  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  When  Congress  established  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  it  ^ave  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  certam  work.  We  took  up  the  work  we  were  to  do  as 
we  received  it,  and  we  have  never  changed  that  plan.  We  have  kept 
in  our  field.  That  field  is  in  examining  day  products  and  determining 
the  properties  upon  which  their  quality  depends. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  study  the  strength  of  the  heat-producing  qualities 
of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  fuel  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  but  we 
^M>perate  wth  the  Bureau  oi  Mines  and  we  investigate  and  standard- 
ize the  instruments  used  in  measuring  the  heat  properties  of  fuel. 
In  the  ease  of  gasoline  and  fuels  of  that  sort  we  are  sometimes  called 
upf>n  to  tost  them  because  w^e  have  the  equipment  and  apparatus. 
It  is  the  test  of  the  heat  units  of  the  fuel  and  the  efficiency.  They 
d(»  the  same  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  duplication, 
l>ecause  we  have  a  common  committee.  The  present  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  cooperating  with  us,  and  1  think  the  tendency  is 
to  do  away  with  duplication. 

But  this  clay-product  work  is  far  more  important  than  you  might 
think  on  the  face  of  it.  Our  whole  potter>'  industry  has  been  changed 
in  the  last  few  years.  We  have  developed  it  along  many  lines.  The 
matter  of  paving  bricks  has  become  important.  1  had  a  letter  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  the  use  of  shale  bricks  for  paving.  , 

The  most  important  work  in  this  connection  is  that  on  refractories, 
and  we  could  well  afford  to  put  10  times  the  amount  in  that  alone 
It  would  be  money  well  spent. 

I  think  you  may  have  neard  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
clav  for  our  crucibles  was  being  imported  from  Germanv,  and  we 
hacl  to  work  out  a  clay  for  that  purpose.  There  are  half  a  dozen  other 
problems  about  as  important,  but  the  adaptation  of  the  refractory 
to  a  given  piupose  is  a  big  problem.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
concern  lost  $400,000  because  they  put  the  wrong  lining  in  the 
furnace. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Things  of  that  kind  very  often  happen  because  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  fire  brick,  which  is  not  fitted  for  the  piupose  for 
which  it  was  thought  to  be  useful  ? 

Mr.  SntATTON.  Yes.  This  work  grew  out  of  our  specifications  of 
fire  brick  for  the  Government.  One  of  the  first  things  devised  was  an 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  fire  brick.  Some  fire  brick  will 
stand  heat  but  will  not  stand  a  load.  They  will  give  out.  Others 
contract  too  much  when  they  are  burned.  We  devised  a  method  or 
plan  for  measuring  the  clay.  We  bum  a  sample  of  it  and  plot  its 
history  all  the  way  through,  so  that  by  the  time  we  need  it  in  this 
work  for  the  crucioles  we  would  simply  look  at  the  history  of  these 
clays  and  take  the  clay  which  had  a  nigh  load-carrying  capacity  and 
combine  it  with  a  clay  which  has  a  high  melting  pomt,  and  we  would 
have  a  mixture  better  than  the  original  German  clay.  We  will  not 
import  much  of  that  hereafter.  This  is  a  most  important  field  of 
work. 

Determination  of  the  Physical  Constants  op  Materials. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  *'Td  determine  experimentally  impor- 
tant physical  constants  of  materials  essential  to  the  industries  or  in 
laboratory  investigation,  as  authorized  by  law,  such  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  gravity,  thermal  conductivities  of  materials, 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  metallurgical  constants,  such  as 
specific  and  latent  heats  of  metals  and  alloys,  the  electrochemicd 
equivalent  of  metals,  the  velocity  of  Ught;  including  data  important 
in  the  efficient  planning  of  industrial  processes,  and  in  the  effective 
utihzation  of  the  properties  of  materi^s,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field, *^  and  for  that  you  are 
asking  $25,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  very  many  constants,  or  values,  as  we 
call  them,  used  in  the  industries  and  in  scientific  work.  An  illus- 
tration of  that  is  the  conductivity  of  copper.  If  an  engineer  designs 
a  building  he  puts  in  a  wire  to  carry  a  certain  definite  electric  current; 
he  looks  in  a  table  and  sees  that  the  conductivity  of  copper  wire  is 
so  much,  and  he  sees  in  that  table  that  wire  of  a  certain  size  will 
carry  a  certain  number  of  amperes.     That  is  based  upon  this  work. 

Steam  engineers  must  know  what  we  call  the  latent  heat  of  steam, 
and  refrigerating  engineers  must  know  the  conductivity  of  their  re- 
frigerating materials  and  the  latent  heat  and  the  specific  heat  of 
ammonia.  There  are  certain  constants  which  enter  into  engineerinff 
work,  and  they  are  fimdamental.  The  term  ^^  physical  constant 
does  not  fully  explain  it.  Many  of  these  constants  were  determined 
years  ago  bv  old  methods  have  to  be  redetermined,  such  as  the  melt- 
mg  point  01  metals.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  melting 
pomt  of  ice  is  used  to  fix  temperature,  and  in  measuring  high  tem- 
peratures, the  melting  point  of  metals  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  pomts  are  different. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  but  they  are  fixed  for  each  substance.  Melt- 
ing ice,  for  instance,  gives  us  one  point,  and  boiling  water  another 
point,  and  in  the  centigrade  scale  that  covers  a  scale  of  100  degrees. 
But  in  these  days  we  are  measuring  teiiiperatures  up  to  a  thousand 
or  more,  so  we  must  have  other  fixed  points.  One  of  those  is  the 
boUing  point  of  sulphur,  another  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  etc. 
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Those  are  fixed  points  along  the  scale  which  we  must  determine  and 
thev  are  good  illustrations  of  a  physical  constant, 
fiut  beiore  you  can  use  the  melting  point  of  any  metal  as  a  fixed 
f  point  you  must  know  its  melting  point  in  terms  oi  these  degrees  we 
aave  adopted,  between  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  That  has  to  be  done  at  a  place  like  the  bureau  and  pro- 
mulgated in  a  formal  way.  The  boilmg  point  of  sulphur  is  used  a 
CTeat  deal  as  a  fixed  point  in  temperatures.  It  is  used  to  calibrate 
these  instruments. 

Development  of  Methods  of  Testing  and  Standardizing 

Machines,  Motors,  Tools,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  "  To  develop  methods  of  testing  and 
standardizing  machines,  motors,  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and 
other  apparatus  and  devices  used  in  mechanical,  hydraulic,  and 
aeronautic  engineering;  for  the  comparative  study  of  types  of  appa- 
ratus and  methods  of  operation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  performance;  for  the  accurate  determination  of  fundamental 
physical  constants  involved  in  the  proper  execution  of  this  work;  and 
for  the  scientific  experiments  and  invest^ations  needed  in  solving  the 
problems  which  may  arise  in  connection  therewith,  especially  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  aeronautics  and  aviation  for  infor- 
mation of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,*'  and  you  are  asking  $40,000 
for  that  pur|)ose. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  js  work  done  largely  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment purchases.  Heretofore  we  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  the 
way  of  standardizing  and  testing  materials,  but  they  are  beginning 
to  buy  and  develop  machinery  along  that  line.  In  fact,  we  have  in 
the  past  done  quite  a  bit  along  that  line.  One  of  the  first  instances 
was  that  in  the  fire  extinguishers. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  pur- 
chase according  to  competitive  bids  they  must  be  very  careful  about 
defining  the  tiling  they  wish  to  buy,  and  to  standardize  them  in  such 
a  way  that  any  one  who  makes  that  article  can  bid  on  it;  otherwise 
vou  have  specifications  of  such  a  character  that  only  one  man  can 
bid  on,  but  that  is  coming  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  with  us.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  properly  describe 
those  things  and  allow  anybody  who  has  that  sort  of  apparatus  to 
bid  on  it,  but  it  means  that  the  article  should  be  standardized.  That 
is  a  very  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  Government  pur- 
chases and  the  testing  of  devices  but  especially  their  standardiza- 
tion. 

I.vvestigatixg  Problems  in  the  Production  of  Optical  Glass. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is — 

For  the  investigation  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  production  of  optical  glass, 
including  i>er90nal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field — 

for  which  you  are  asking  $75,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  As  you  know,  the  bureau  was  engaged  in  experi- 
mental work  in  connection  with  optical  glass  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war,  and  we  cooperated  with  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  tbafc 
we  enlarged  our  experimental  plant  and  made  glass  for  the  Navy, 
and  I  think  we  furnished  about  $200,000  worth  of  optical  glass  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  were  so  short  of  that  sort  of  stuff  that  they  were 
requesting  people  who  had  old  field  glasses  to  loan  or  give  them  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  true,  and  fortunately  the  biireau  had 
taken  this  up  before  and  knew  the  technical  side  of  optical  glass. 
It  was  an  inaustry  that  was  largely  developed  abroad. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mostly  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  France  and  Germany.  France  made  a  large 
Quantity  of  the  ordinary  optical  glass,  but  the  Government  assisted 
tne  experimental  plant  establish^  at  Jena  some  years  ago  and 
that  plant  developed  new  glass.  That  made  modem  photographic 
lenses  and  microscopic  lenses  possible,  because  the  experts  who 
des^ned  the  lenses  had  a  greater  variety  of  material  to  work  with. 

We  have  moved  our  plant  to  Washington,  and  we  propose  to 
operate  it  as  an  experimental  plant,  and  to  make  some  of  the  more 
difficult  glasses  that  the  manufacturers  will  not  make,  also  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  help  the  manufact/urers  make  optical  glass. 
We  will  turn  over  the  glass  of  good  quality  which  we  nave  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  they  use  it  for  in  such  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  all  sorts  of  optical  instruments.  Both  services 
use  an  enormous  number  of  telescopic  gun-sights,  field  glasses, 
range  finders,  and  many  optical  instruments. 

The  Navy  Department  has  at  the  navy  y&d  quite  a  large  factory 
for  optical  instruments,  and  we  are  abeady  turning  over  glass  to 
them.  The  War  Department  has  a  f actorj  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal, 
and  the  bureau  will  do  scientific  work  in  connection  with  opitcal 
instruments  and  standardizing  for  the  Government,  and  in  this  case 
we  will  make  some  of  the  glass.  We  should  never  be  without  this 
glass  plant  as  an  experimental  plant,  otherwise  there  is  grave  danger 
that  tnis  industry  inay  go  back  to  the  old  countries.  Tte  informa- 
tion we  can  give  will  insure  the  industry  being  maintained  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  of  great  use  in  the  ordinary  glass  industries  as  well. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  here  now.  We  had  it  at  Pittsburgh  during 
the  war  and  recently  removed  it  here.  We  melted  our  firet  pot  of 
glass  here  a  few  davs  ago. 

I  hope  you  will  leave  that  optical  glass  item  as  it  is.  The  gas  to 
run  the  plant  itself  costs  about  halt  of  that.  It  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  and  that  is  the  niinimum  we  can  get  along  with.  "  We 
will  turn  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy  enough  good  glass,  I  think,  to 
save  that  amount. 

Purchase,  Preparation,  and  Distribution  of  Standard  Mate- 
rials Used  in  Checking  Chemical  Analyses. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is — 

For  purchase,  preparation,  analysis,  and  distributiou  of  standard  materials  to  b« 
used  in  checking  chemical  analyses  and  in  the  testing  of  physical  measuring  appa 
ratus,  including  personal  servicer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field-- 

for  which  you  are  asking  $15,000, 
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Mr.  Stratton.  In  connection  with  this  fund  the  bureau  issued 
standard  samples  of  steels  which  have  been  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  tested.  This  is  used  by  steel  works  and  other  concerns  for 
tffiting  their  analysis.  A  large  steel  works  will  have  a  large  number 
of  people  engaged  in  analyzing  steel.  They  take  one  of  these  known 
samples  and  run  it  through  at  the  same  time  and  it  serves  as  a  check 
upon  the  reagents  materials^  and  so  on.  We  sell  those  samples,  and 
there  will  be  returned  to  the.  Treasury  probably  80  per  cent  of  that 
fund.  Some  of  that  fxmd  is  for  the  purchase  of  machinery ,  some  of 
it  is  to  be  used  in  the  way  of  investigation,  but  about  80  per  cent  of 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  We  sell  these  standard  samples. 
They  consist  of  steels,  irons,  bronzes,  and  materials  where  large  num- 
bers of  analyses  are  made  daily  by  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  do  you. sell  them  to? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  sell  them  to  steel  manufacturers  and  others, 
and  Clovemment  bureaus,  and  educational  institutions  use  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  return  do  you  get  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  it  is  about  80  per  cent,  perhaps  more.' 

Mr.  Wood.  But  I  mean  in  monev. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand.  The  value  of  the 
samples  sold  last  year  was  something  like  $6,500.  That  would  not 
be  all  cash,  because  we  furnish  them  free  to  the  navy  yards  and  the 
Government  departments.  My  estimate  is  that  we  get  nearly  all 
of  that  amoimt  returned  either  in  cash  or  in  value.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  get  the  cash  from  the  Government  bureaus. 

That  IS  a  most  useful  work,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  standardization 
of  analysis  and  it  has  shown  the  steel  manufacturers  that  their 
analyses  are  not  always  right.  It  has  been  very  far  reaching,  and  the 
increa^^e  asked  for  is  based  upon  the  demand  for  the  samples. 

Investigation  or  Textiles,  Paper,  Leather,  Rubber,  Etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is — 

To  investigate  textiles,  paper,  leather,  and  rubber  in  order  to  develop  standards  of 
quality  and  methods  of  measurement,  including  personal  ser\dces  in  the  l>istrict 
of  ("olum})ia  and  in  the  field — 

and  for  that  you  are  asking  $75,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  been  doing  a  small  work  in  textiles, 
leather,  and  paper,  with  I  think  probably  $15,000  as  a  special  fund, 
and  probably  a  like  amount  form  statutory  and  other  sources. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  specifications  for  these  materials  has 
Wome  so  important  that  we  have  to  go  into  it  more  seriously. 
There  f)ught  to  be  an  expenditure  on  each  one  of  those  materials 
alone  annually  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  in  this  work.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  put  that  work  on  a  substantial  basis.  Rubber 
nloiie  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of  that  whole  amount,  and  in 
f'onriection  with  Government  purchases  alone. 

Mr.  Wrx>D.  What  are  the  investigations  with  reference  to  rubber? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  working  at  tests  for  the  quality  of  rubber, 
Hnd  we  are  working  on  the  standardization  of  rubber  for  various  uses 
for  the  departments,  such  as  work  in  connection  with  rubber  tires, 
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belts,  hose,  etc.,  and  that  work  alone  would  warrant  this  expenditure. 
During  the  war  the  expenditure  for  rubber  tires  was  something 
enormous.  We  tested  those  for  the  departments,  but  the  methods 
of  testing  and  our  standards  in  those  materials  are  very  imperfect. 
We  have  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  actual  testing  in  connection 
with  purchases. 

This  is  not  for  the  testing,  but  it  is  for  investigational  work.  This 
fund  is  for  the  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  and  specifying  methods  of  testmg  textiles,  paper,  leather,  and 
rubber.  I  say  improving  the  quality,  because  we  have  to  investigate 
to  find  out  the  things  upon  which  the  quality  depends.  Our  prin- 
cipal object  is  standardization  of  quality,  but  the  work  is  just  as 
useful  in  manufacture. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  they  gather  up  the  old  rubber.  The  life  of 
rubber  does  not  seem  to  be  very  long.  *  You  take  a  rubber  band 
and  leave  it  on  your  desk,  and  in  a  few  days  there  is  not  any  rubber 
there  any  more.  What  do  they  do  with  that  stuflF  to  put  new  life 
into  it  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Rubber  should  be  and  is  reclaimed.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  for  which  that  rubber  is  available,  aad  we  ou^t 
to  utilize  all  second-hand  rubber  for  some  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  They  use  it  in  boots  and  shoes  and  have  been 
using  it  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Do  they  not  put  it  back  into  the  old  tires  again? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  sometimes  it  is  put  where  it  does  not  belong. 
It  is  just  like  shoddy  in  wool.  There  are  places  where  we  ought  not 
to  use  shoddy,  and  others  where  it  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

There  are  questions  pertaining  to  the  utilization  of  it,  and  the 
methods  of  reclaimirU  rubber  are  not  very  good.  This  has  especially 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  quality,  so  that  if  you  specify  a 
material  in  which  you  want  new  rubber,  you  can  get  that  and  not 
get  reclaimed  rubber.  There  are  other  ca^es  where  the  reclaimed 
rubber  is  good  enough  and  the  specifications  should  allow  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Pure  rubber  is  what  they  call  gum,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Pure  rubber  itself  would  be  worthless.  It  has  to 
be  vulcanized.  We  have  run  across  specifications  in  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  or  specifying  pure  rubber.  We  have  a  small  rubber 
mill  in  the  bureau,  and  one  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  advance 
in  some  of  these  things  and  why  the  manufacturers  have  not  in 
others,  is  that  the  big  mills  can  not  make  the  varieties  of  material 
we  have  to  work  with,  so  we  have  a  small  rubber  mill  at  the  bureau. 
We  can  make  samples  as  we  want  them  and  vary  the  constituents 
at  will.  It  is,  of  course,  a  small  affair  and  in  fact  a  piece  of  laboratory 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Wason.  Under  this  fund  to  investigate  leather,  will  you  make 
an  investigation  of  the  oil  tanned  hides  and  the  chemically  tanned 
hides  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes:  we  will  make  an  investigation  of  the  relative 
wearing  properties  of  these.  During  the  war  we  cooperated  with  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  along  that  line.  There  would  be 
a  company  of  men  provided  with  shoes,  and  each  man  would  have  a 

{)air  oi  vshoes,  one  of  which  would  be  soled  with  a  certain  kind  of 
eather  and  the  other  would  be  made  of  an  other.     There  are  other 
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tests  that  we  make  which  are  of  much  assistance  and  the  leather 
manufacturers  are  cooperating  with  us. 

Mr.  Wason.  Were  those  Sioes  made  of  leather  which  was  oil 
tanned  or  chemically  tanned  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were,  but  they  were 
different  and  most  of  the  laboratory  experiments  are  followed  up 
sooner  or  later  by  service  tests  of  this  kind  where  they  are  kept  under 
observation.  That  is  one  advantage  of  our  work;  we  have  had  the 
most  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  other  departments  in 
the  use  of  materials.  We  can  follow  up  material  that  we  have  tested 
by  making  a  periodical  inspection.  Tnat  has  been  one  serious  fault 
in  the  past,  the  failure  to  follow  up  the  use  of  the  tested  material. 

Standardization  and  Desion  of  Sugar-Testing  Apparatus,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is,  *'For  the  standardization  design  of 
sugar-testing  apparatus;  the  development  of  technical  specifications 
for  the  various  grades  of  sugars  with  particular  reference  to  urgent 
problems  made  pressing  by  war  conditions,  especially  involving  the 
standardization  and  manufacture  of  sugars;  for  the  study  of  the 
twhnical  problems  incidental  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  on 
sugar  and  to  determine  the  fundamental  scientific  constants  of  sugars 
and  other  substances,  for  the  standardization  and  production  of 
rare  and  unusual  types  of  sugars  required  for  the  medical  service  of 
the  Government  departments,  and  for  other  technical  and  scientific 
purposes,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
m  tne  field, "  for  which  you  are  asking  $30,000.  You  have  a  supple- 
fnental  estimate  for  this  item  for  $10,000  more,  making  a  total  of 
540,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  original  estimate  was  $40,000.  I  reduced 
hat  SI 0,000,  as  I  did  a  good  many  of  these  items.  The  War  Dcpart- 
nent  has  asked  us  to  standardize  a  number  of  their  special  sugars  for 
)acteri<)l()gical  work,  and  in  taking  it  up  with  the  Secretary  he  tnought 
t  bt^tter  to  go  to  the  original  estimate.  I  reduced  the  estimate  before 
t  came  over  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  supplemental  estimate  does  not  seem  to  comply 
^ith  the  law.  The  law  requires  that  when  you  make  a  supplemental 
stimate  you  have  got  to  state  some  reason  why  you  did  not  include 
t  in  your  first  estimate. 

Mr.  Straiton.  That  was  explained  to  the  Secretary  personally. 
lie  reason  is  that  when  the  estimate  was  made  I  thought  we  could 
et  along  with  $30,000.  Since  the  estimate  was  transmitted  a 
umb(T  of  new  things  have  arisen,  new  conditions,  and  I  explained 
hose  personally  to  the  Secretary.  I  was  convinced  that  I  made  a 
listake  in  reducing  the  estimate  in  the  first  place,  and  so  I  have 
ubmitted  the  supplemental  estunate  for  the  increase. 

I  think  the  first  paragraph  of  our  letter  to  the  Secretary  covers  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  law  says  when  supplemental  estimates  are  sub- 
lilted  they  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  impera- 
ve  necessity  for  the  estimate  and  tne  reasons  for  its  omission  in  the 
rinual  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  are  other  departments  taking  such  an  amount 
'  interest  in  this  matter? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  the  questions  involved  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  sugar,  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  that  is  in  addition 
to  the  usual  polarization  standards.  In  this  fund  we  control  th& 
polarization  at  all  the  customs  laboratories  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. There  are  questions  arising  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
and  the  general  question  of  standards  of  sugar  and  their  measure- 
ment. Tney  are  very  much  interested  in  that  and  the  sugar  people 
are  also  very  much  interested.  We  want  to  do  what  we  can  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  the  same  standard  apply  to  sugar  whether  made^ 
from  beets  or  from  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  certain  ways  it  does.  The  test  for  the  sucrose 
in  each  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  the  test  which  you  refer  to,  the  polarization 
test,  be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  test  for  the  sucrose.  The  sucrose  con- 
tent of  sugar  is  tested  by  means  of  the  polariscope. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  The  beet  sugar  can  not  be  used  for  the  samfr 
purposes  as  the  cane,  in  the  way  of  preserving  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  used  the  samfr 
as  the  other.     It  is  largely  sucrose. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  particular  work  you  do  with  reference  to 
sugar  standardization  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  in  reference  to  the  polar- 
ization for  the  Treasury  Department;  the  development  of  their 
apparatus  and  the  methods  of  polarization  of  sugar.  In  addition 
to  that  there  are  certain  questions  coming  up  as  to  sugar  standards^ 
in  regard  to  their  purity  and  in  regard  to  their  color,  and  so  on,  and 
there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  oi  the  War  Department  for  certain 
new  and  rare  sugars.     I  might  give  you  an  illustration  of  that. 

They  use  certain  rare  sugars  in  the  cidtivation  of  bacteria.  The 
medical  department  had  quite  a  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  manna. 
There  are  derived  from  this  two  forms  oi  sugar,  each  of  which  is  very 
useful  in  their  work  and  give  a  characteristic  test  of  bacteria.  These 
sugars  are  not  manufactured  anywhere,  and  they  would  have  diiOB- 
culty  in  getting  them  imless  we  did  that  work.  Even  if  we  had  not 
made  it,  it  would  involve  a  test  for  it.  We  have  got  to  have  the  test 
for  these  sugars  anyway.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  special  sugars 
used  for  all  sorts  oi  purposes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  made  from  all  sorts  of  products  1 

Mr.  Stratton.  All  sorts  of  things. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  pure-food  people  have  something  to  do  with  this 
same  kind  of  work,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  only  point  where  we  come  in  contact  with 
anything  else  in  connection  with  this  work  is  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. There  has  always  been  a  question  as  to  what  we  should 
do  and  what  they  should  do,  but  we  have  done  the  work  for  the 
Treasury  Department  since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau;  it  is  a 
problem  of  standards  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  handles  pure-food 
matters,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  including  sugar  and  the  adulterants  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  language  you  ask  for 
in  this  item  ?    You  are  asking  for  this  new  language  at  the  end  of  the 
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it^m,  *'For  the  standardization  and  production  of  rare  and  unusual 
types  of  sugar  required  for  the  medical  service  of  the  Government 
departments,  and  lor  other  technical  and  scientific  purposes  "  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  what  I  have  just  explained. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  were  doing  this  same  character  of  work  for  the 
Government  before  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  new  type3  of  sugar.  We  do 
polarization  for  the  customs  houses. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whatever  you  do  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  the  standardization  of  sugar,  does  the  result 
of  your  experimentations  become  public  property  for  the  use  of  the 
sugar  men  m  Colorado  or  anywhere  else  ? 

5lr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  pretty  generally  so.  In  fact, 
I  have  always  said  that  all  of  this  work,  while  it  saves  money  to  the 
Government,  is  worth  10  times  as  much  to  the  public.  As  a  result 
of  the  testing  work  for  the  Grovernment  there  grows  up  most  valuable 
information  for  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that' is  the  indirect  benefit  in  which  these 
gentlemen  who  are  writing  to  us  are  interested  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  do  anything  directlv  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  whatever  is  dfone  for  them  is  done  in- 
directly and  for  the  industrv  as  a  whole.  They  are  very  much  inter- 
ested m  having  some  of  these  things  cleared  up  and  standardized 
and  handled  at  one  place*  For  instance,  this  fund  provides  for  the 
bureau's  control  of  the  customs  laboratories.  We  analyze  a  sample 
from  each  of  the  customs  houses  each  day,  and  that  of  itseH  is  a  oig 
job  and  would  take  the  $30,000;  that  is,  just  the  work  in  connection 
vith  the  Treasury  Department  alone,  "if  we  keep  up  to  date  as  to 
methods. 

Cooperation   With  Other  Departments  for  Standardization. 

OF  Gauges,  Screw  Threads,  Etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is,  ''To  provide  by  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
JHent  in  the  standardization  and  testing  of  the  standard  gauges, 
sorew  threads,  and  standards  required  in  manufacturing  throughout 
^he  United  States,  and  to  calibrate  and  test  such  standard  gauges, 
M-rew  threads,  and  standards,  including  necessary  equipment,  and 
Personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,''  for 
^hif  h  you  are  asking  $60,000.  Will  you  give  us  an  explanation  of 
^hat  item  t 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  the  item  which  refers  to  the  gauge  work. 
Previous  to  the  war  we  were  given  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
standardize  gauges.  It  is  very  fortimate  you  did  that  because  that 
^ork  was  readv  when  the  War  Department  needed  it,  and  they 
«^d(led  to  that  $400,000  or  $500,000  during  the  war. 

There  still  exists  the  need  for  the  standardization  of  gauges  for 
both  the  military  services  in  their  regular  work,  not  as  much  as  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  it  is  considerable,  in  addition  to  that  the  industries 
learned  the  lesson  of  standardization  and  they  are  sending  gauges 
to  the  bureau  as  never  before  for  comparison  with  the  Government 
standards. 
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The  work  of  the  War  Department,  that  is  the  purchase  of  am- 
munition from  different  places,  has  taught  our  people  the  importance 
of  standardization  on  a  larffe  scale.  We  had  standardization  before 
within  single  units  of  the  industries,  but  not  so  much  on  a  lar^e  scale. 
Now  the  mdustries  themselves  are  maintaining  this  method.  The 
bureau  is  called  upon  to  test  what  we  call  master  gauges. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  gauges  are  those? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Take  the  question  of  munitions.  We  will  have 
anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  two  himdred  gauges  that  the  manu- 
facturer uses  in  making  a  product.  Some  of  them  are  snap  gauges 
that  measure  the  diameter,  and  others  measure  the  depth.  TSvery 
piece  that  is  made  in  the  shop  is  not  measured  by  a  measuring  instru- 
ment, but  by  a  fixed  gauge  used  for  that  purpose.  The  gauges  used 
in  the  shop  are  tested  on  the  master  gauges,  and  the  master  gauges 
are  sent  to  us  for  comparison  with  the  fimdamental  standards.  That 
is  very  important  work. 

I  suppose  the  War  Department  spent  four  or  five  million  dollars 
during  the  war  on  gauges.  Of  course,  our  work  was  in  connection  with 
the  testing  of  the  standard  gauges.  Tnat  is  absolutely  essential  if 
you  are  going  to  have  interchangeability  between  the  various  units 
of  an  industry,  and  we  are  utilizing  the  method  more  and  more  in 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  work  still  going  on? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  military  departments  learned  the 
necessity  for  it,  and  they  still  come  to  us,  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
during  the  war,  however.  This  estimate  is  $60,000,  whereas  during 
the  war  we  put  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  it. 

There  is  another  thing.  We  find  that  those  gauges  made  by  all 
sorts  of  concerns  of  all  sorts  of  materials  during  the  war  were  in  many 
shapes  and  made  of  different  materials.  There  is  the  greatest  need 
for  the  study  of  the  material  out  of  wliich  the  gauges  are  made.  We 
find  that  hardened  steel  gauges  will  change;  certain  kinds  of  steel  are 
different  from  others,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  investigational 
work  to  be  done  here  as  well  as  standardization  work.  That  is 
exceedingly  important  and  vital,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  estimate 
is  too  small. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  told  us  what  you  did  in  reference  to  gauges. 
What  did  you  do  in  regard  to  screw  threads? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  handled  in  the  same  way.  A  screw 
thread  is  tested  by  means  of  one  of  these  gauges.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  item  here  that  is  as  important  to  the  industries  as  a  whole 
as  that  one,  that  is,  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  a  national  commission  appointed  for  the 
standardization  of  screw  threads,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  to  fix  the  system.  I  am  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  that  committee  will  report  on  the  system  of 
threads;  that  is,  they  will  say  that  our  system  of  screw  threads  shall 
consist  of  such  sizes  and  that  the  angle  of  the  threads  will  be  such 
and  such.  It  is  the  definition  that  the  manufacturer  uses  in  making 
the  threads.  The  gage  has  to  do  with  determining  whether  they  have 
coinplied  with  that  definition. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  there  so  much  importance  attached  to  the  ancle 
of  a  screw  thread  that  there  should  be  a  commission  appointed  lor 
the  purpose  of  standardizing  it  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  no  other  single  factor  in  manufacturing 
rhere  uniformity  is  as  important  as  in  screw  threads.  The  manu- 
acturer  will  buy  his  screws  in  several  different  places.  Not  only  the 
Jigle  must  be  defined  but  the  pitch,  the  clearance,  tolerance,  and 
lany  other  factors. 

Then  there  is  no  other  single  thing  where  this  matter  of  inter- 
hangeability  is  as  important  as  in  screw  threads.  In  fact,  there  is 
commission  now  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  an 
iternational  standard. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  if  I  have  a  piece  of  machinery  that 
as  a  certain  screw  thread  in  it,  and  if  I  can  ^et  a  bolt  to  fit  it,  there 
ill  not  be  any  trouble  about  the  thread  on  the  screw  fitting  into  the 
liread  on  Uie  piece  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  it  exactly.  When  the  War  Department 
egan  purchasing  munitions  from  all  sorts  of  concerns  they  had  great 
rouUe  over  the  question  of  screw  threads.  They  had  to  have  toler- 
nces  in  many  cases  for  certain  things,  and  that  brought  to  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  public  the  condition  of  things  and  the  necessity  for  that 
ommission  was  made  evident  by  the  War  Department's  work.  The 
lanufactiirers  were  so  disturbed  about  the  whole  thing  that  they 
hemselves  came  here  and  asked  for  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
aission.  It  will  eliminate  many  unnecessary  sizes  and  bring  about 
iniformity. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  basis  of  the  theory  for  this  is  that  you  will  have 
crews  with  threads  of  sufficient  strength  so  they  will  not  strip  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  basic,  and  that  we  can  do  in  the  testing 
Qachines,  and  that  has  been  fairly  well  worked  out.  We  must  define 
he  system  in  all  its  parts.  The  automobile  manufacturers  use  a 
ystem  of  fine  threads.  There  will  have  to  be  two  systems  for  differ- 
nt  kinds  of  work,  but  when  these  systems  have  been  settled  who  is 
0  say  that  a  product  conforms  to  tliem  ?  It  is  done  by  using  gages 
hat  have  been  certified  or  compared  at  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wason.  Take  the  situation  before  you  started  on  this  work. 
There  was  an  innumerable  number  of  systems.  Some  of  them  were 
)roper;  others  were  weak,  and  the  man  who  purchased  them,  in  his 
gnorance,  in  many  instances,  was  defrauded. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  product  in 
^hich  uniformity  is  so  absolutely  essential  as  in  the  case  of  screw 
hreads. 

Investigation  of  Scales  and  Mine  Cars  Used  for  Coal. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  ''For  investigating  the  conditions  and 
nethods  of  use  of  scales  and  mine  cars  used  for  weighing  and  meas- 
iring  coal." 

Mr.  Stratton.  ,A  year  or  two  ago,  the  condition  of  those  scales 
ras  called  to  our  attention  and  we  engaged  in  an  investigation  which 
las  been  productive  of  surprising  and  very  useful  results.  This  has 
0  do  \\nth  the  investigation  of  scales  used  in  the  mines.  It  was  found 
hey  were  used  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and,  in  the  original  in- 
estigation,  we  found  many  of  the  scales  off  to  such  an  alarming 
xtent  that  many  prosecutions  followed  therefrom.  The  investiga- 
on  should  go  on  for  a  time,  or  it  could  be  confined  to  some  of  the 
eights  and  measures  work.     This  particular  line  of  investigation 
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should  go  on,  but  we  might  well  combine  this  appropriation  with 
another  one,  which  we  will  come  to  later  on.  I  should  hate  to  see  it 
cut  out;  it  ought  to  be  provided  for. 

Standardization  op  Metals. 

Mr.  Wood.  "For  metallurgical  research,  including  alloy  steels,"  and 
so  forth,  is  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  for  the  general  metallumcal  research. 
The  item  on  railroad  materials  covers  a  small  part  ot  the  work.  It 
covers,  as  I  explained,  certain  things  with  reference  to  railroad 
pdaterials.  This  has  to  do  with  the  general  metallurgical  work  and 
mcludes  the  lighter  alloys,  bearing  metals  of  all  kinds  and  aluminum 
alloys.  Just  at  present  a  large  amount  of  work  is  being  done  for 
■  jboth  the  War  and  Navy  in  the  development  of  the  light  alloi^s  used 
.ijEi  aviation  work,  it  is  a  very  important  and  useful  investigation. 
Tte  prevention  of  corrosion  of  metals  and  alloys  mentioned  mere  is 
a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Wood.  Congress  at  the  present  time  has  indicated  a  curtail- 
ment in  aviation  both  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  tJiat  wdflfld  not 
affect  your  study  of  this  subject?  *""" 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  feel  that  you  ought  to  study  this  matter  so  as  to 
be  readv  if  they  were  demanded? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  and  that  ought  to  be  the  principle.  The 
most  important  line  of  the  Army  and  Navy  aviation  will  be  developed 
in  peace  time;  that  is  the  time  they  will  develop  new  devices  and 
new  materials  and  so  on.  The  war  caught  us  with  very  little  informa- 
tion of  that  kind  and  they  will  undoubtedly,  no  matter  what  their 
appropriations  may  be,  spend  a  very  large  sum  in  keeping  up  to  date 
and  developing  now  things.  'Hiis  question  of  the  metals  used  in 
aviation  has  been  a  most  serious  one. 

In  fact  the  Navy  Department  has  signified  its  willin^ess  to  devote 
funds  to  this  purpose.  However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  as  important 
from  the  military  point  of  view  as  from  industrial  need.  The  real 
importance  of  that  investigation  is  to  enable  us  to  specify  the  prop- 
erties of  metals  of  all  kinds.  Enormous  amounts  of  money  liave 
been  wasted  in  particular  bronzes  and  I  remember  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  tunnel  in  New  York  bronze  was  put  in  to  pre- 
vent corrosion  of  the  underground  parts  of  metal,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  useless  material  and  much  or  all  of  it  had  to  be  replaced. 
We  are  getting  inquiries  every  day  for  information  as  to  metals  of 
all  kinds  as  weU  as  oronzes  of  a  definite  allov,  and  what  it  is  good  for. 
That  work  in  connection  with  the  industrfos  is  far  more  important 
than  even  its  military  application,  and  the  metal  industries  as  well 
as  the  the  Government  services  are  cooperating  with  us. 

For  Laboratory  and  P^'ield  Investigations  of  High  Tempbea- 
ture  Measurements — Industrial  Pyrometry. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  is  ''For  laboratory  and  field  investigations 
of  suitable  methods  of  high  temperature  measurements  and  contrd 
in  various  industrial  processes,"  etc.   • 

Mr.  Stratton.  Most  of  the  industries  involving  heat  processes  of 
all  kinds  now  measure  their  temperature.     It  applies  to  the  steel 
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ndustries,  the  metallurgical  industries,  the  glass  manufacturers,  and 

0  on.  We  test  the  instruments — the  pyrometers  used  in  these 
>rocesses.  We  test  large  numhers  of  them,  for  which  we  receive 
)ay,  but  in  addition  to  that  we  must  develop  the  methods  of  measur- 
ag  high  temperatures  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
mportant  fields  of  measurement  to-day — this  question  of  measure- 
aent  of  high  temperatures  is  exceedingly  important. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  that  done  or  may  not  that  bo  done  in  connec- 
ion  with  the  work  we  have  already  been  referring  to  here  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  statutory  work,  the  work  that  is  covered  in 
Ke  heat  and  temperature  measurements  by  statutory  positions, 
overs  the  testing  and  callibrations  of  thermometers.  This  is  for  the 
ivestigations  necessary  in  developing  the  methods  of  measuring 
igh  temperature.     The  methods  are  not  very  well  defined;  they  are 

1  some  cases  but  not  in  others.  Outside  of  the  actual  weights  and 
leasures  used  in  commerce,  I  would  say  that  is  the  most  important 
dd  of  measurements  to-day  in  the  industries. 

IXVESTIGATION   OF  THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   SOUND,    ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  is  '*For  the  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
ound  and  their  application  to  military  and  industrial  purposes,  in- 
luding  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field.*' 
"ou  are  striking  out  some  old  language  there:  "For  the  moving  and 
istallation  of  present  equipment?^' 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  tnat  is  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  $20,000  for  investigations  of  the  prin- 
iples  of  sound. 

jir.  Stratton.  The  work  in  sound  covers  several  different  fields, 
everal  different  directions.  During  the  war  we  developed  for  the 
Jmy — we  took  up  one  of  their  fields  of  sound  measurement.  The 
ound  measurements  became  very  much  emphasized  during  the  war 
oth  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  detecting 
f  submarines  under  water  and  for  detecting  the  position  of  batteries. 
>neof  the  methods  used  for  locating  batteries  was  to  measure  the  sound 
'aves.     Several  stations  were  located  at  different  places,  and  when 

distant  battery  was  fired  the  sound  waves  would  come  to  those 
tations  at  different  times  they  measured  those  times  and  in  that 
■  ay  constructed  the  curve,  the  center  of  which  was  the  firing  gun. 
liat  was  used  by  all  the  iVllies  and  we  developed  one  of  the  m.ethods 
ml,  in  fact,  lost  one  of  our  men  at  the  front. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  three  or  four  very  important  military 
pplications  which  will  go  on,  but  the  question  of  sound  measure- 
ment has  become  a  very  serious  one  in  building.  Questions  along 
hat  line  were  coming  to  us  lonff  before  the  war  (but  we  could  not 
ake  them  up  and  of  course  could  not  touch  them  during  the  war), 
uestions  as  to  whether  this  or  that  partition  is  better,  or  this  or  that 
material  is  better,  for  the  insulation  of  sound.  And  then  there  are 
he  conditions  under  which  buildings  are  erected.  My  attention  was 
ailed  a  few  days  ago  to  a  very  large  building  in  New  York,  a  very 
xpensive  one,  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  New  York,  which  is 
ear  a  railroad.  The  sound  vibrations  are  conducted  up  through  the 
eel  structure  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  those  rooms  can  not 
?  occupied.     There  are  several  such  cases.     A  most  important  line 
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of  work  to  be  taken  up  there  at  the  present  time  is  the  question  of 
the  conduction  of  sound  in  building  materials. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  your  department  ever  given  any  study  to  the  sub- 
ject of  acoustics  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  in  here  and  that  is  the  only 
branch  of  sound  where  any  work  has  been  done.  The  principles  of 
sound  were  applied  during  the  war  as  they  never  were  before,  but 
building  acoustics  had  been  given  some  attention  both  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  Harvard.  It  had  to  do  with  the  acoustics  of 
auditoriums. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  found  any  rule  by  which  they  can  apply 
successfully  the  law  of  acoustics  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  occasion  for  bad  auditoriums 
any  more,  but  those  principles  have  never  been  formulated  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  so  ?  I  understood  you  could  erect  two  build- 
ings out  of  the  same  material,  with  rooms  of  the  same  size,  ceilings 
of  the  same  height,  and  everything  absolutely  correct,  and  in  one 
the  acoustics  would  be  splendid  and  in  the  other  bad; 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  not  quite  as  bad  as  that.  That  might  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent  if  the  walls  are  made  of  different  things;  but  the 
laws  of  reflection  and  conduction  of  sound  are  pretty  well  Known  and 
these  bad  acoustical  conditions  generally  come  from  a  desire  on  tiie 
part  of  the  designer  to  produce  certain  decorative  eflFects.  For  in- 
stance, the  University  oi  Illinois  built  a  very  fine  auditorimn  some 
10  vears  ago,  a  large  auditorium.  There  was  a  room  almost  circular, 
at  least  as  high  as  the  cornice  around  this  ceiling.  With  a  speaker 
standing  in  one  position  in  that  room  the  sound  going  out  at  tne  one 
side  would  be  reflected  to  the  other  side  and  would  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  and  the  speakers'  own  words  would  be  reflected  back  to  him 
where  he  was  standing.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  I  ever  saw 
due  to  those  curved  surfaces,  and  the  cure  for  that  was  to  break  up 
the  curved  surfaces.  They  have  corrected  it.  Many  buildings  are 
still  defective  in  that  respect  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we,  of  course, 
will  cover,  but  it  is  not  the  most  important  thing.  The  important 
thing  is  how  to  make  walls  so  that  they  do  not  transmit  sound. 
That  involves  its  measurement,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Practical 
methods  of  measuring  sound  do  not  exist, 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  invented  a  gun  that  is  practically  noiseless? 

Mr.  Stpatton.  Yes.  That  has  to  do  with  the  stopping  of  the 
sound  wave  at  the  front  of  the  gun;  that  is,  it  is  a  muffler  at  the 
front  of  the  gun. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  noise  is  made  by  the  propelling  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance into  the  air,  is  it  not,  or  into  space? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  two  sources  of  sound.  The  projectile, 
as  it  goes  through  the  air,  gives  a  screeching  sound  that  you  can  not 
stop;  but  as  the  projectile  leaves  the  gun  there  is  a  very  rapid  ex- 

1)ansion  of  gas,  and  that  is  the  start  or  source  of  the  explosion;  the 
oud  sound  was  due  to  the  explosion. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  fire  a  gun  without  making  anv  particular 
sound  now,  by  simply  having  a  mufller  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  i  es;  a  muffler  at  the  end.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
an  automobile  mufiler  in  principle. 
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Sir,  Wood.  We  had  a  case  of  a  man  committing  suicide  by  shooting 
nself  with  a  shotj^n  right  against  his  breast  m  a  room  adjoining 
ere  some  of  his  niends  were,  and  they  never  heard  the  sound. 
VIr.  Stratton.  Yes.  For  the  examination  of  the  conduction  of 
ind  to-day  in  most  of  these  problems  in  sound  you  must  have  a 
thod  of  measuring  sound  that  is  going  to  compare  with  the  ears 
a  detector.  So  that  it  is  a  Quantitative  method  of  measuring 
md  that  is  fundamental  and  wnich  has  not  yet  been  worked  out 
:ept  in  a  compUcated  way.  We  have  as  yet  no  simple  quanti- 
ive  method  of  measuring  sound. 

INDUSTRIAL   RESEARCH. 

VIr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  ^'For  technical  investigations  in 
)peration  with  the  industries  upon  fundamental  problems  involved 
industrial  development  followmg  the  war/'  etc. 
VIr.  Stratton.  The  department,  especially  the  military  depart- 
nts,  are  calling  upon  us  for  a  great  many  special  investigations 
i  so  are  the  industries.  This  was  recognized  during  the  war  with 
appropriation  and  during  the  present  year  we  are  working  with 
leficiency  appropriation  of  $250,000.  Inis  item  is  for  a  continua- 
n  of  that  work  during  the  next  year.  It  covers  important  indus- 
il  researches  that  are  brought  up  to  us.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the 
>blems  taken  up  under  this  present  appropriation.  .  Perhaps  you 
uld  like  to  hear  that  ? 

ilr.  Wood.  Yes;  and  then  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record, 
tfr.  Stratton.  For  the  investigation  of  the  principles  involved  in 
'  power  plants  of  aircraft,  $40,000.  Both  oi  the  military  services^ 
)en(l  upon  us  for  that.  For  electrical  investigations,  $40,000; 
tallurgical  investigation,  $20,000;  air  dynamics,  $10,000;  and  gas 
ilysis,  87,500.  The  following  subjects  are  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
h:  The  constitution  of  cement;  sound  investigation — we  have 
King  for  the  sound  investigation  and  I  am  financing  one  of  the 
nediately  pressing  problems  out  of  this  allotment,  raper  inves- 
ation;  textile  investigation;  development  and  investigation  of  avia- 
n  instruments;  heat  constants;  electrodeposition  processes;  metal- 
^ical  refractories;  leather;  investigation  of  quahty  of  reinforced 
icrete  and  reinforced  beams;  weights  and  measures;  low  tempera- 
e;  cement  tile  investigation;  colored-glass  investigation.  Colored 
ss  we  used  to  import  altogether.  Enameled  metals.  We  used  to 
port  many  of  those.  Concrete  oil  tanks;  spectral  transmission  of 
?s;  efFiciency  of  cutting  tools  (that  has  to  do  with  these  metals  we 
re  speaking  about) ;  plastic  magnesia  (that  is  a  new  building  ma- 
ial);  purification  of  sugar  for  standardization  (samples);  investi- 
ion  of  optical  rotation  of  oils  for  lubrication  and  dimension  changes 
materials  with  age,  the  material  used  in  standards  of  length. 
(The  memorandum  submitted  for  the  record  is  as  follows:) 

IndvLstrial  research — deficiency. 

)ropriation $250, 000 

Power  plant  (aircraft) : .* $40,  000 

Electrical  investigations 40,  000 

Metallurgical  investigations 20, 000 

Air  dynamics 10, 000 

<iafi  analysis 7, 500 
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Appropriation . — Continued . 

Investigation  of  metals f7, 000 

Constitution  of  cement 6, 000 

Sound  investigation 5, 000 

Paper  investigation 10, 000 

Textiles  investigation -. 10, 000 

Devising  and  inventing  aviation  instruments 5, 000 

Heat  constants 5, 000 

Electrodepofiition  processes 5, 000 

Metallur^cal  refractories 5, 000 

Leather,  investigation  of  quality 10, 000 

Reinforced  concrete,  reinforced  beams 5, 000 

Weights  and  measures,  investigation  of  gages 5, 000 

Low  temperature 3, 500 

Cement-tile  investigation 3, 500 

Colored-glass  investigation 3, 500 

Enamel^  metals 3, 000 

Concrete  oil  tanks 3, 000 

Spectral  transmission  of  dyes 3, 000 

Pnotographic  investigation 3, 000 

Efficiency  of  cutting  tools 3, 000 

Plastic  magnesia 2, 500 

Purification  of  sugar  for  standard 2, 500 

Investigating  optical  rotation  of  oils,  lubricating 2, 500 

Dimension  changes  of  materials  with  age 2, 500 

Office  and  plant  expenses 5, 000 

$221,' 

Miscellaneous  reserve H 

Mr.  Wood.*  Are  not  some  of  those  items  that  have  akeady  be 
covered  in  these  other  appropriations  you  have  been  asking  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  a  certain  extent  as  to  fielcb;  these  are  spec 
problems  that  happen  to  fall  in  some  of  those  fields,  but  are  imme 
atelv  pressing  m  connection  with  the  industries. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  here  for  sou 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  this  I  have  read  is  the  allotment  of  the  fui 
we  are  already  working  imder,  not  for  next  year.     If  the  fund 
the  sound  investigation  is  allowed  for  next  year  it  will  be  cair 
entirely  in  that  fimd. 

Mr.  "Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  in  the  billbef 
us  for  the  textile  investigations,  incluoing  rubber,  leather,  and 
forth? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  we  receive  this  that  sort  of  w< 
will  drop  out  of  this  research  fund.  We  were  enabled  with  this  fi 
to  take  up  a  few  of  the  immediately  pressing  cases,  but  it  in  no  ^ 
provides  lor  more  than  a  very  few,  m  some  cases  only  one, 

Mr.  Wood.  One  is  with  reference  to  heat  constants. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  an  increase  is  allowed  that  will  be  cared  foi 
the  physical  constants. 

^  Mr.  Wood.  And  the  one  for  leather;  you   included  that  in 
paper  and  rubber  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  to  get  over  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  reinforced  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  one  or  two  problems  in  reinforced  concr 
For  instance,  the  Shipping  Board  had  us  do  a  lot  of  work,  a  1« 
investigation  and  we  are  (frawing  it  to  a  conclusion  and  taking  s< 
of  this  money  in  order  to  complete  the  work  and  put  the  res 
in  a  form  to  give  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  Wood.  And  the  p>Tirification  of  sugar  standards  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  appropriation  is  made 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  will  be  covered  in  the  new  appropriation. 
Tiere  will  be  no  duplication  of  the  work.  If  we  get  the  fund  for  the 
pecific  purpose,  then  it  will  be  covered  in  that  way  and  this  fund 
riU  go  to  other  problems.  And  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  one 
und  which  we  can  use  for  these  researches  in  connection  with  the 
idustries,  as  thoy  come  up  and  it  is  the  onlv  fund  of  the  kind  we 
lave.  It  is  also  very  urgent  in  the  case  oi  special  investigations 
^ked  for  by  other  departments. 

industrial  Safety  standards. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  "To  investigate  conditions  of 
arsenal  hazards  in  electrical,  industrial,  and  mercantile  establish- 
aents, ''  and  so  forth,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  safety  standards.  The  bureau  is 
aking  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  safety  standards  of  aU  kinds. 
n  connection  with  this  work,  the  various  safety  organizations 
hroughout  the  country  are  cooperating  and  the  bureau  helps  in  the 
reparation  of  their  code  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  this  appropriation  the  first  time  in  the 
eficiency  bill,  I  see  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  If  does  not  involve  many  laboratory 
ivestigations,  but  is  generally  cooperative  work,  the  formulation 
f  safety  codes  in  which  state  officials  and  others  cooperate. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  purpose  in  asking  $50,000  instead  of 
25,000  ?     Are  you  going  to  extend  that  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Nearly  all  of  the  organizations  in  the 
ountry  interested  in  safetv,  including  the  Department  of  Labor, 
ave  comHined  and  formed  an  association  and  are  working  along 
hese  lines — they  have  not  formed  a  new  association,  but  it  is  merely 
ombining  their  interests;  the  various  organizations  are  already 
stablished  for  the  purpose  of  safety — and  the  Bureau  is  leading 
1  this  work  of  safety  standards.  The  reason  for  that  is  very  obvious. 
n  many  cases  the  States  are  taking  independent  action  and  it  is 
ery  embarrassing  to  have  different  codes  in  the  different  States 
egarding  safety  work.  One  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  be  brought 
ip  and  has  already  been  brought  up  is  tne  uniformity  m  the  automo- 
bile traffic  laws.  Every  city  has  a  different  scheme.  Under  a  fund 
>f  this  kind  we  would  get  together  (in  fact  we  have  already  been  asked 
0  cooperate  in  that  work),  and  there  are  many  questions  coming 
i|)  as  to  what  sort  of  signals  are  most  visible  and  what  sort  of  signals 
re  most  efficient  and,  under  certain  cases,  those  questions  are 
pchniral  and  would  require  investigation  of  a  scientific  nature;  but 
here  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  get  together 
nd  agree  upon  uniform  safety  codes.  They  must  do  it.  They 
re  now  different  in  every  city.  It  has  had  to  be  done  in  railroad 
affic  not  so  very  long  ago.  However,  this  has  to  do  principally 
ith  the  safety  standards  concerning  the  construction,  insulation 
1(1  oi)erati6n  of  machinery,  the  handling  of  materials,  and  so  on. 
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STANDARDIZATION   OF  INSTRUMENTS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  ^*To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  cooperate  with  Grovemment  departments,  engineers,  atid  man- 
ufacturers in  the  establishment  of  standards,  methods  of  testing, 
and  inspection  of  instruments/'  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  departments  as  I  stated  before,  are  coming 
together  on  their  eouipment  and  various  devices  as  they  have  done 
in  materials.  The  War  Department  is  concentrating  its  purchases 
in  one  bureau  and  there  is  a  tendency  with  all  these  departments  to 
standardize  equipment  and  in  this  they  call  upon  the  bureau  for  the 
establishment  oi  the  specifications  and  standards  of  equipment. 
For  example,  we  are  cooperating  both  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  the  establishment  of  a  standard  optical  apparatus 
which  involves  the  sights  on  telescopic  gun  sights  and  various  optical 
apparatus,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  them  in  the  standardization 
01  it.  That  is  only  one  of  many  ca^.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  vital  in  the  standardizatioh>of  Government  purchases  of 
materials  and  eouipment. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tnis  was  given  you  first  in  the  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

investigation    of   the   problems    involved    in    the    electbo- 

DEPOSmON   OF  METALS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  asking  for  an  entirely  new  propositioii 
here,  ^'For  the  investigation  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  electro- 
deposition  of  metals,  such  as  electro  typing  and  electroplatings 
including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ana  in  the 
field,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  electrotyping  industry  and  att 
electroplating  work  and  the  protection  of  metals  by  electroplatings 
fall, under  the  head  of  electro-deposition. 

They  are  illustrations  of  the  deposition  of  a  metal  coatu^  bv  an 
electric  current.  It  is  a  very,  very  important  work.  We  have 
helped  the  industries  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  that,  but  tbe^ 
demands  how  are  such  that  we  ought  to  have  a  special  fund  to  carry 
that  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  been  doin^  some  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  a  small  amoimt  of  it.  You  will  find  in 
this  list  I  gave  you  one  of  the  allotments  there  was  for  electro- 
deposition  and  that  was  for  a  particular  problem  in  it,  not  the  whole 
subject.  However,  I  do  not  think  I  can  recall  an  industry  where 
there  is  more  need  for  scientific  work  than  in  the  ordinary  electro- 
typing  and  electroplating.  The  electrotyping  by  publishing  houses, 
has  been  helped  some  by  the  bureau's  work,  but  it  would  amount  to 
many,  many  times  what  we  have  put  into  it.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  work  that  our  bureau  has  done  and  one 
of  the  best  that  the  Division  of  Chemistry  has  done. 

standardization   of   CHEMICAL   REAGENTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  also  have  a  new  item  "For  investigation  aiming 
at  improvement  in  the  quality  of  reagents  used  in  chemical  analysia 
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and  their  eventual  standardization^  including  personal  services  in, 
the  District  of  ColumMa  and  in  the  field,  $15,000/' 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  has  been  for  many  years  a  pressure  for  the 
bureau  to  pass  upon  the  standards  of  a  good  many  chemicals.     As 

ou  know,  we  have  imported  most  of  our  chemicals  from  abroad. 

~  e  industry  is  springing  up  in  this  country  and,  like  the  dyes,  we 
have  them  made  in  vanous  places  and  there  is  a  very  serious  and 
urgent  demand  for  a  standardization  of  the  quality  oi  some  of  the 
leading  chemicals,  and  those  that  are  used  in  large  quantities;  that  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
new  chenucal  industries. 

FOB    COOPERATION     WITH     STATES      FOR     UNIFORM     STANDARDS     AND 

REGULATIONS   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Another  new  item  is  **To  cooperate  with  the  States 
in  bringing  about  imiform  standards  and  regulations  of  weights  and 
measures  m  the  United  States,  etc.,"  $35,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Weights  and  measures  affairs  in  the  States  are 
handled  entirely  by  the  State  and  city  officials.  They  come  to  us 
for  assistance;  when  a  State  or  city  prepares  a  law  concerning 
weights  and  measures  they  cooperate  with  us,  and  when  they  put 
it  into  effect  they  ask  for  temporary  assistance.  And  we  are  very 
much  handicapped  at  the  present  time  because  of  a  lack  of  funds 
which  will  enable  us  to  go  into  a  State  and  help  them  start.  The 
actual  testing  and  matters  of  that  kind  are  handled  by  the  State 
officials,  but  they  look  to  us  for  instruction  and  advice.  This  is  a 
serious  and  important  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  in 
in  our  weights  and  measures  matters. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  folks  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
metric  system  of  measurement  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Practically  all  scientific  measurements 
are  made  in  the  metric  system;  but  when  it  comes  to  results,  if  our 
results  are  to  be  used  in  the  industries,  we  give  them  in  the  ordinary 
measurements;  if  they  are  to  be  used  in  scientific  work,  we  give 
them  in  the  metric  system.     We  have  to  use  both  systems. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  Quite  an  effort  made  for  adopting  the 
metric  system  as  the  universal  system  of  measurement,  instead  of 
the  other  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  They  will  have  to  come  to  it  some  day. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  think  they  will  have  to  come  to  it  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Wood.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  will  have  to  come  to  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  on  account  of  the  business  countries  are  doing 
with  each  other;  we  will  have  to  come  to  a  decimal  system  on  account 
of  its  superiority. 
Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  only  uniform  system  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  So  far.  To  unify  our  own  system.  We  could 
build  a  decimal  system  upon  the  basis  of  the  yard  and  it  would  be 
just  as  good  as  the  metnc  system;  but  that  would  mean  changes 
far  greater  than  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  now.  It  would 
mean  to  change  all  electrical  units  and  units  of  many  kinds.  Our 
weights  and  measures,  our  numbers,  our  money,  must  all  have  the 
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dame  basis :  they  must  be  alike.  The  history  of  weights  and  measures 
is  this:  In  the  early  days  a  little  community  would  have  its  own 
standard  and  would  establish  a  place  to  compare  them  and  as  the 
facilities  for  transportation  increased,  communities  had  to  unify 
their  weights  and  measures.  And  so  we  find  all  the  older  countries 
have  passed  through  a  period  when  they  had  unified  the  weights 
and  measures  in  the  country.  We  have  already  passed  through 
that.  Even  in  this  country  100  years  ago  Congr^  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  all  the  State  ofilcials  with 
standard  weights  and  measures  and  all  the  customs  houses. 

That  was  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity.  Now,  the  coimtries  of 
the  world  are  closer  together  to-day  than"  countries  were  100  years 
ago,  so  that  the  question  of  uniformity  will  come  up  sooner  or  later. 
I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  its  adoption  here;  that  is  a  question  that 
has  to  be  seriously  considered.  But  I  think  sooner  or  later  you  will 
go  into  that  question  and  Congress  will  appoint  a  commission  to 
ascertain  where  it  ought  to  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done.  But 
the  serious  question  is  how  it  shall  be  done — other  countries  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  No  effort  had  been  made  by  Congress  up  to  the  present 
time  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  when  I  came  here  there  were 
several  bills  pending  in  Congress,  and  there  was  quite  an  agitation. 
Mr.  Littauer  and  a  number  of  others  had  introduc/ed  bills  and  they 
had  extended  hearings,  but  those  originated  with  Congress.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  reouest  should  come  from  the  public  and  that 
the  public  should  be  educated  more  into  the  system  before  it  was 
introduced.  And  I  think  they  are,  all  over  the  country.  Scarcely 
a  day  goes  by  that  the  bureau  does  not  receive  inquines  as  to  tite 
metnc  system.  Its  use  is  growing  rapidly.  Locomotives  are  being 
built  in  this  country  from  metric  plans  for  metric  countries. 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEASUREMENT  OP  GAS,  AIR, 

STEAM,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is:  ''To  determine  the  characteristics 
of  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  gas,  air,  and  steam 
especially  those  used  in  the  measurement  of  natural  gas  in  large 
quantities/'  etc.,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Now,  that  is  quite  a  problem,  the  characteristics 
of  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  gas  are  manifold.  That 
is,  for  a  definite  investigation  of  measuring  of  gas,  air,  and  steam  in 
large  quantities.  We  find  there  is  no  suitable  gas  jneter  for  measuring 
large  quantities  of  gas  and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  the  flow  of  air,  steam,  and  other  gases  through  pipes*  and 
there  is  no  good  method  now.  We  have  fairly  good  gas  meters  for 
small  cases.  That  is  a  very  serious  investigation  in  connection  with 
the  public  utilitv  services,  power  plants,  heating  plants,  gas  woifa, 
and  city  insj)ecl  ion  services. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  by  that  for  the  owners,  for  the  managers 
of  the  utilities  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Both.  A  city  may  want  to  check  up  on  the  gas 
supply,  the  amount  that  is  furnished  to  the  city,  and  the  owner  may 
want  to  check  up  on  what  he  is  supplying.     It  is  in  both  cases.    And 
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the  question  of  measuring  it  in  large  quantities  is  a  very  serious  one 
and  not  very  well  done;  there  is  no  satisfactory  method.  Further- 
more,  it  relates  to  steam  and  natural  gas  as  well. 

MAGNETIC   PROPERTIES   OF   IRON,  STEEL,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  **For  electrical  investigations  of  industrial  importance, 
particularly  the  following:  Development  of  magnetic  analysis  ot 
steels  and  magnetic  alloys,"  etc.,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Strattox.  That  mcludes  the  ma^etic  tests  of  steels  I  spoke 
of  a  while  ago,  the  detection  of  flaws  m  the  steel  by  electric  and 
magnetic  methods.  And  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  under 
that.  Just  at  the  present  time  there  is  the  question  of  insulating 
materials  for  cables  before  us.  The  gutta-percha  which  is  now  used 
altogether  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain;  they  have  a  monopoly  on 
it  and  they  make  most  of  the  cables.  We  are  interested  now  in 
developing  insulating  materials  for  the  industries,  especially  the 
cables,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  test  many  such  things.  Take  one 
item,  the  testing  of  primary  and  secondary  batteries.  You  would 
be  surprised  at  the  millions  oi  dollars  worth  of  those  ordinary  batteries 
used  m  the  ordinary  industries,  automobiles,  and  so  on.  During 
the  war,  I  forget  the  number,  but  the  batteries  they  used  were 
purchased  according  to  our  specifications.  Now,  those  batteries 
Deed  improving  greatly,  an(d  that  is  a  very  important  and  serious 
ii^Lvestigation.  Aiid  the  testing  of  electric  lamps — ^We  test  the  electric 
laimp^  purchased  by  the  Government.  The  determination  of  the 
electrical  properties  of  materials  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
arises  in  the  industries. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  that  under 
the  deficiency  act  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  Some  of  the  industrial  research  fund  was 
assi^ied  to  it. 

MT.  Wason.  Do  vou  find  many  of  the  lamps  defective  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  so  many  now,  because  they  know  they  are  all 
purchased  and  tested  in  the  regular  way.  But  in  the  beginning  we 
used  to  turn  back  a  large  percentage  of  them.  They  are  holding 
pretty  rigidly  up  to  standara  now. 

FOE  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATION  OF  LABORATORY  FOR  MOTOR  STAND- 
ARDIZATION. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  item  is  '*For  equipment  and  operation  of 
laboratory  for  standardization  of  the  conditions  of  lubrication  and 
combustion  in  motors,**  etc.,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  several  very  serious  problems  before  the 
country.  One  is  the  question  of  the  lubrication  of  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chinery and  all  sorts  of  combustion  engines. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  automatic  lubrication  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  not  the  devices  for  lubrication,  it  is  a  study 
of  the  lubricating  oil  itself;  that  is  to  say,  how  can  we  specify  oil; 
whsit  is  good  lubricating  oil  and  what  is  not.  You  will  find  it  at  all 
3rices  on  the  market.  The  question  of  a  lubricating  oil  for  aviation 
mgines  and  automobile  engines  is  a  very  serious  matter.  There  are 
nany  such  cases.     This  is  an  exceedingly  important  investigation. 
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Mr.  Wood.  '*For  porsonal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  electrical  wiring, 
plumbing,  and  piping  systems/'  etc.,  $10,000.     That  is  a  new  item. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
electric  wiring  and  plumbing  systems  in  the  building.  The  item 
you  met  before  was  on  the  grounds;  this  is  in  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Wason.  At  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  This  has  to  do  with  our  own  equipment, 
simply  the  extension  of  our  own  plumbing,  and  has  to  do  very 
largely  with  materials — almost  entirely  with  materials  for  our 
plumbing  and  pipe  fitting. 

FOR    MAINTENANCE    AND    EQUIPMENT    OF    GA8OLINE-ENGINE-TESTIN0 

PLANT,    ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  **For  the  maintenance  and  equipping  of  gasoline- 
engine  test  plant,  including  vacuum  and  rejfrigeratmg  machineij 
necessary  to  simulate  atmospheric  conditions  at  altitudes  up  to 
30,000  feet,'*  etc.,  $150,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  the  most  imi>ortant  new  item  given.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  investigations  concerning  what  yt 
call  internal-combustion  engines  of  all  kinds.  That  includes  aviatioB 
engines,  automobile  and  truck  engines,  and  the  new  oQ-biiniiK 
engines.  This  has  to  do  with  the  testing  or,  jratker,  inTestigsticni  m 
the  carbureters  and  ignition  sy^stems,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  question  of 
power.  The  power  that  is  being  generated  and  is  to  be  generated 
Irom  that  class  of  engines  is  something  waj  beyond  what  anyone 
ordinarily  thinks  of.  Every  farmer,  every  mdustry  in  the  countiy 
now,  almost  every  individual,  is  concerned  in  the  gas  engine  in  some 
way.  Many  of  the  things  in  the  gas  endne  are  inefficient,  and  asreat 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  on  that.  We  did  a  large  amount  of  this 
work  during  the  war  for  the  Aviation  Service,  almost  all  of  it  for  the 
Aviation  Service,  and  there  is  hardly  a  thing  we  determined  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aviation  engines  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  automobQe 
engine,  the  radiators,  carbureters,  and  all  those  devices  in  connection 
with  these  internal-combustion  engines.  That  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  this  investigation  covers  such  matters.  The  work  that 
we  are  now  asked  to  do  in  connection  with  aviation  engines  for  the 
War  Department  alone  would  more  than  use  that  fund — tiat  alone. 
And  the  Navy  is  also  interested  as  well.  The  Navy  and  Army  would 
both  join  us  in  asking  that  this  be  done;  they  want  it  done.  But  I 
consider  the  information  we  give  the  public  is  even  more  important. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  expect  help  from  the  Army  and  wavy  in 
addition  to  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  unless  you  provide  for  it.  That  is  not  con- 
templated here  at  all.  It  provides  for  the  scientific  investigations 
upon  which  the  Army  and  Navy  development  work  depends. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  is  for  the  public  you  speak  of  here! 

Mr.  Stratton.  it  is  for  both.  X  would  strongly  urge  that  that 
item  ])e  left  as  it  is.  I  know  from  the  experience  oi  the  past  three  or 
four  years  that  that  is  most  urgently  neeaed  by  the  pubhc.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  the  bureau  has  done  in  past  years,  but  it 
should  be  put  on  a  different  basis  at  the  bureau. 
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FOR    UAlUfTRNASCE,    OPERATION,     AND    EQUIPMENT    OF    A    LOW- 
TEMPERATURE   LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Wood.  *'For  the  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
s  low-temperature  laboratory,  including  the  production  oi  extremely- 
low  temperatures,"  and  so  forth,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  measuring  of  low  temperatures,  which  has 
become  important  now  in  a  gieat  many  industrial  processes,  we  must 
provide  for  the  low  temperatures  to  be  measured;  that  is,  we  can  not 
measure  low  temperatures,  unless  we  have  the  facilities  for  producing 
them.  In  addition  to  that,  the  question  ot  liquefaction  of  gases — 
these  low  temperatures  are  all  produced  by  liquefied  ^ases,  such  as 
liouid  air  and  liquid  hydrogen — ^liquid  gases  are  becoming  very  use- 
ful in  many  processes.  During  the  war,  and  at  present  we  are  co- 
operating with  the  War  Department  in  many  things  and  in  one 
particular  line,  the  chemical  warfare  service,  we  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases  for  them. 

In  many  cases  the  gases  are  analyzed  by  the  cooling  of  them  and 
separating  them  in  tnat  way.  This  has  to  do  with  the  testing  of 
many  of  the  gases  used  for  special  purposes,  but  the  principal  work 
tiiat  may  be  done  here  is  tne  production  of  the  low-temperature 
scale:  that  is,  we  must  be  able  to  measure  temperatures  irom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  this  low-temperature  work  is  for  the 
SBtabliahment  of  the  low-temperature  scale  and  development  of 
methods  for  measuring  low  temperatures. 

FOR   standardization   OF  AERONAUTIC   INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  For  the  investigation  and  standardization  of  aero- 
nautic instruments,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  field,  $25,000.'' 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  test  aviation  instruments,  barometers,  speed- 
ometers, and  other  instruments  for  both  of  the  military  services,  and 
that  involves,  in  addition  to  testing  the  instruments,  investigations 
a3  well.  The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  other  departments  tnroug^ 
the  war,  and  the  a^viation  services  came  to  the  bureau  for  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  instruments — a  great  amount 
of  work.  Of  course  this  is  to  provide  for  the  permanent  work  of  this 
character.  This  is  an  item  I  want  to  suggest,  and  I  was  asked  by 
the  deficiency  committee  to  bring  this  in  at  this  time.  During  the 
war,  military  funds  were  turned  over  to  us  for  two  thing^s:  One  was 
the  testing  of  materials  of  construction  of  all  kinds,  and  that  which  is 
to  be  permanent  was  provided  for  by  the  deficiency  bill,  and  we  have 
estimated  for  it  next  year  under  that  structural  or  miscellaneous 
materials  and  miscellaneous,  so  that  has  been  cut  ofi*.  The  other 
class  of  work  was  the  perfection  of  the  devices,  scientific  investigations. 
The  bureau  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  scientific  bureau  for  both 
military  services.     They  send  a  great  many  things  to  be  investigated. 

J  n  most  of  those  cases  we  go  at  them  in  the  regular  way  and  make 
the  investigation  or  do  what  we  can  toward  assisting  tnem  to  do. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  they  want  a  great  deal  more  work 
done  than  we  can  do,  and  they  are  ready  to  pay  for  it.  During  the 
war  they  had  authority,  of  course,  to  transfer  funds,  but  we  could  not 
go  on  doing  that  without  authority,  and  I  have  prepared  this  para- 
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graph  to  provide  for  such  cases.     They  are  important  and  would  cost 
many  times  as  much  if  done  independently  by  other  services. 

Any  department,  bureau,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government  requiring  additional  cooperative  work  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  on  scientific  investigations  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  transfer  funds  available  for 
such  purpose  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  regular 
appropriations  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  they  ever  done  any  of  this  ? 
,  Mr.  Stratton.  During  the  war,  >es,  sir;  and  there  are  some  cases 
now  pending.  They  would  like  to  do  this,  and  they  are  quite  willing 
to  pay  for  their  investigations  when  they  are  beyond  our  r^ular 
eqmpment.  We  would  rather  handle  them,  however,  as  far  as  pos- 
siole,  on  our  regular  fund,  but  I  see  no  objection — i  see  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  serious  abuse  in  connection  with  it — and  after  10  or 
16  years'  experience  in  connection  with  that  work  for  the  military 
departments,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  be  some  of  the  samples  of  work  thai, 
might  be  asked  of  the  bureau  under  this  language  from  some  of  tibe 
deipartments  ? 

.Mr.  Stratton,  Just  at  present  the  Navy  Department  is  asking 
118  to ;  develop  or  cooperate  with  them  in  the  development  of  a  suit- 
able protective  coatmg  for  dirigible  balloons,  and  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  problems  in  radio  where  they  have  asked  us  to  cooperate. 
There  is  one,  I  think  probably  the  most  complex  case  I  can  give, 
the  development  of  a  light  machine  gun  for  tne  War  Department. 
A  great  many  inventions  are  brought  to  the  War  Department.  Thev 
are  referred  to  the  inventions  section.  Many  of  them  are  discarded, 
but  they  will  meet  one  occasionally  that  needs  trjring  out  and  these 
they  bring  out  to  the  bureau  if  they  involve  scientific  inye^tieations. 
There  is  one  on  hand  now;  in  fact,  it  is  practically  finishea  so  far 
1^  the  bureau  is  concerned.  We  developed,  or  assisted  the  War 
46pi^tpient  to  develop,  certain  parts  of  a  light  machiiie  gun  and  that 
haa  been  turned  over  for  manufacture. 

There  are  several  very  serious  investigations  now  in  progress  when 
the  department  desiring  the  work  should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr<  Wood.  I  was  just  wondering  if  this  was  done  if  it  would  result 
in  this,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  discoura^  these  several 
departments  from  having  little  one-horse  laboratories  of  their  own 
and  cause  them  to  send  tne  work  out  to  you  where  you  are  prepared 
for  it? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  That  is  the  object.  The  bureau  should  be  utilized 
by  them  in  this  manner,  and  thej  desu^  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  this  consideration,  Uk),  it  occurs  to  me:  I 
expect  you  are  called  upon  to  do  a  lot  of  things  out  there  and  are 
doing  a  lot  of  things  out  there  for  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government  that  take  ^our  time  and  your  money  from  other 
appropriations  and  for  which  you  do  not  mt  anything. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Al^olutely.  It  is  wortn  all  the  bureau  has  ever 
cost,  its  advisory  capacity  as  a  scientific  bureau  to  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  whatever  you  do  now  under  the  present  plan  is 
not  charged  up  to  anybody.    That  is  not  treating  your  bureau  right 
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and  the  other  department  is  getting  an  advantage  for  which  they  are 
not  paying. 

ilr.  Stratton.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  work  we  do  for  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  bureau 
is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  scientific  adviser.  We  like  to  help 
them;  they  come  to  us  for  all  of  this  scientific  work  and  we  get 
nothing  for  it.  They  appreciate  it  and  we  get  good  letters,  but  we 
get  no  pay;  in  many  cases  when. we  servo  in  a  judicial  capacity  in 
connection  with  tests  or  law  cases  we  should  not  get  any  pay,  but  the 
investigational  work  is  different. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  ought  to  be  accounted  for  somewhere. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  liave  often  said  if  you  would  close  the  biu'eau 
to  all  outside  work  it  would  pay  for  itself  several  times  each  year 
from  the  Government  standpoint  alone.     In  fact,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Along  the  line  of  thought  I  was  just  expressing  here,, 
there  is  this  statute: 

For  all  comparison,  calibrations,  tests  or  investigations,  except  those  performed 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  State  uovemments  within  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  fee  shall  be  charged  according  to  the  schedule  submitted  by  the 
director  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  diall,  from  time  to  time,  make  regulations  re^;iurd- 
ing  the  payment  of  fees,  the  limits  of  tolerances  to  be  attained  in  standards  submitted 
for  verification,  the  sealing  of  standards,  disbursement  and  receipt  of  moneys  and  such 
other  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect. 

That,  of  course,  would  only  have  application  to  outside  work. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Only  outside  work;  yes,  sir. 


Monday,  December  29,  1919. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

STATEMEHTS  of  MB.  S.  J.  60MPEES,  CHIEF  CLEBK;  ICB. 
GEORGE  W.  LOVE,  DISBUBSIHG  CLEBK;  AVD  MB.  H.  A. 
WOBKS,  CHIEF  DIVISIOH  OF  PUBLICATIOHS  AHD  SUPPLIES. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Gompers,  have  you  any  general  statement  you 
desire  to  make  with  reference  to  your  department,  before  you  take 
up  the  items  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  None  other  than  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  intended  to  appear  before  the  committee,  but  the  President 
has  called  the  Coal  Commission  together  this  morning  and  he  is 
making  arrangements  for  their  accommodation  and  is  unable  to  get 
away.  I  conferred  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  to  his  coming 
down  here  and  he  said  he  would  come  if  he  thought  it  would  be  oi 
any  use,  but  he  had  not  kept  in  touch  with  these  matters  and  so 
would  ask  the  committee  to  excuse  him,  and  that  I,  as  chief  clerk, 
having  a  knowledge  of  these  matters,  could  present  them  to  you. 

chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking,  with  reference  to  the  chief  clerkjthis 
additional  language,  adding  the  words  ''and  superintendent.''  What 
is  the  purpose  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  GrOMPERS.  The  chief  clerk  is  superintendent.  In  most  of  the 
appropriation  bills  for  the  departments  the  chief  clerk  is  called  "chief 
clerk  and  superintendent."  It  really  makes  no  difference  in  his 
duties.  The  request  has  been  in  for  a  number  of  years  to  have  the 
language  changed,  but  it  really  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  charge  of  the  superintendence  of  what 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  superintendence  of  all  the  Department  of 
Labor  buildings  in  Washington.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  salary  and 
nothing  to  the  duties,  but  simply  gives  the  chief  clerk  the  title  that 
all  chief  clerks  of  the  departments. have. 

CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK  TO  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  putting  the  word  ''confidential''  before 
"clerk  to  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  The  statement  there  would  almost  be  the  same  as 
I  made  as  to  the  preceding  language,  that  he  is  the  confidential  d^k 
to  the.Secretajry-  In  other  apnuppriation  bills  he  is  called  confidential 
•clerk  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  ooes  confidential  work  f oi*  the  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  more  clearly  to  define  his  position  f 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  That  is  the  idea. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  new  place,  ''  assistant  chief 
clerk  at  $2,100?" 

Mr.  GoiiPERS.  The  department  has  asked  for  this  place  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  assistant  chief  clerk  is  notoriously  imderpaid 
Hand,  at  the  present  time,  is  an  $1,800  clerk.  We  have  just  lost  the  . 
assistant  chief  clerk  who  had  been  with  the  department  since  its 
inception,  because  we  could  not  pay  him  enough.  The  duties  require 
a  man  of  the  caliber  you  can  not  get  for  $1,8M  any  more. 

Itr.  -Wood.  Is^jtlus  place  npy^.being  filled  by  some  one  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  is  now  being  filled  by  an  $1,800  clerk,  the  same 
^s  it  has  always  been  filled. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  purpose  of  this,  then,  is  really  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  man  who  is  occupying  that  place  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  is  not  really  that.  I  would  like  to  recite  the  duties 
of  an  assistant  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GoBfPERS.  He  receives  all  incoming  mail  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the  chief  clerk^nd  the  depart- 
ment and  distributes  it  to  the  proper  channels.  What  I  mean  by 
that  is,  most  all  of  it  is  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
some  one  must  go  through  this  mail  and  sena  it  to  the  bureaus  and 
officers  that  handle  the  work  covered  by  the  letter,  and  he  must  be 
a  man  of.  some  disci:etioxi.  There  ar^  spme  letters  that  require  real 
fine  discernment  in  order  to  figure  out  wlio  can  best  handle  that 
letter,  because  of  a  lap  over  iaU>  two  or  three  places.  That  is  only 
one  of  his  duties  and  a  very  small  part.  All  correspondence  from  tlie 
Secretary's  office  to  the  bureaus  and  from  the  bureaus  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office,   with  other  bureaus  and   the  outside   world,    passes 
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through  his  hands.     He  also  exercises  immediate  supervision  over 
the  engineering  force  of  the  building. 

I  am  superintendent  of  the  building,  but  he  does  the  work  of  direct 
supervision  and  only  brings  to  my  attention  those  things  requiring 
the  chief  clerk  to  decide.  He  must  have  a  pretty  good  understand- 
ing how  a  building  should  be  run  in  order  to  do  that,  without  taking 
up  too  much  of  my  time  to  direct  him.  He  handles  the  building 
force — charwomen,  the  elevator  men,  watchmen,  and  all  that — to 
see  that  the  building  is  properly  policed,  properly  heated,  and  kept 
clean  and  that  all  the  apparatus  is  kept  in  shape.  He  supervises 
the  preparation  of  all  requests  for  supphes  for  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  chief  clerk.  He  is  the  property 
clerk  of  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  department  and  keeps  tab  on  all 
roperty  of  that  office  as  distinct  from  the  bureaus.  He  must  also 
a  notary  public,  because  he  swears  to  accounts  that  are  not  always 
Government  accoimts — as,  for  instance,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as 
acting  head  of  the  Housing  Corporation,  makes  out  deeds  that  must 
he  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public.  That  is  simnly  an  idea  of  what 
he  does.  He  must  swear  them  as  a  notary  puohc  and,  of  course, 
must  be  a  notary  public  to  do  that.  In  my  absence  he  acts  as 
«hief  clerk.  In  several  of  the  other  departments  they  have  an 
assistant  chief  clerk.  The  Treasury  Department  has  one  receiving 
S2,500,  the  War  Department  has  one  receiving  $2,500,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  one  receiving  $2,000. 

CLERICAL   FORCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  are  there  in  your  clerical  force  in  the  Labor 
Department  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  entire  department  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Approximately  500. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  Washington.  Of  course,  we  have  a  field  service 
of  approximately  2,000,  and  we  have  to  attend  to  a  great  deal  of  their 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  has  that  force  been  increased  since  we  got 
in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  was  increased  very  largely  during  the  war  period, 
but  has  contracted  practically  to  normal,  except  that  we  now  have 
the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Employment  Service,  which  have  been 
continued. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  to  say,  your  force  is  now,  practically,  what  it 
was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  With  the  exception  of  possibly  six  or  eight  clerks 
that  were  allowed  in  the  appropriation  bills  to  each  bureau  during 
that  period.  But  all  of  the  war  services  have  been  discontinued 
^ith  the  exception  of  those  above  stated. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  naturalization  service  has  increased  somewhat, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Very  largely,  but  that  was  on  the  separate  appro- 
priation for  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  Americanization  work 
and  to  take  care  of  the  naturalization  of  the  soldiers  in  the  camps, 
md  they  are  now  closing  up  the  soldier  work,  which  is  a  tremendous 
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job.     The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  will  be  here  later  in  the  day  and 
explain  in  more  detail. 

Again  referring  to  the  assistant  chief  clerk,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
during  the  war  period  we  placed  him  on  a  war  roll.  He  was  working- 
Bomeuiing  tike  14  hours  a  day  to  keep  things  going  and  we  placed 
him  on  a  war  roll  and  paid  him  12,250.  0?  course,  when  the  war 
appropriation  stopped,  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  status  as  an  $I,SO& 
clerk  and  he,  resigned.  He  could  not  work  for  that.  We  now  have 
another  young  man  in  there  who  was  with  him  and  knew  the  work 
very  thoroughy,  is  very  bright,  and  he  has  entered  into  the  work 
with  enthusia.sm  and  understanding,  and  should  get  more  money; 
and  he  should  have  the  title  to  give  him  a  standing  so  that  he  can 
aot  with  better  a.ssuranco  during  the  absence  of  the  chief  clerk. 


ADDITIONAL    CI.ERK8— DETAILS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  to  raise  your  clerks  from  4  to  6, 
of  class  four:  from  1 1  to  13,  of  class  three;  from  9  to  1 1,  of  class  two; 
from  13  to  17,  of  class  one;  and  from  9  to  19,  at  S1,000,  and  also  2 
additional  clerks,  at  $900  each.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the 
necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr. -(joMFBRS.  At  the  present  time  we  have  all  of  those  clerits 
worldnk  in  the  Secretary's  office.  They  are  details  from  the  differftit 
burea^^  From  the  beginning  the  Department  of  Labor  has  udhtr 
had  sumcient  clerical  help  in  the  Secretary's  office  to  handle  its  wifk, 
and  we  have  constantly  had  to  call  on  the  bureaus  for  detail^pf 
clerks  to  help  do  that  work.  ** 

Mr.  Wood.  From  where  are  these  men  detailed  now  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Some  of  them  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
some  from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  some  from  other 
bureaus  and  services, 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  tell  the  number  from  each  ?  You  can  supply 
it  in  the  record  if  you  do  not  have  it  with  you;  also  their  compensation 
in  the  position  from  which  they  are  detailed  and  what  they  are  now- 
getting. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

DttaiUfrom  bureau*  to  office  ofOu  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Wood.  From  what  appropriation  are  you  paying  these  details  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  bureau  appropriations.  The  Secretary  has 
authority  to  detail  from  bureau  to  bureau  or  from  bureaus  to  the 
Secretary's  office  at  any  time,  in  his  discretion,  the  work  so  requires. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  paid  out  of  a  lump  sum  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  Some  of  the  people  on  this  roll  are  paid  from  a 
lump  sum  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  appropriation  would  just  include  the 
statutory  positions  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  These  are  mostly  statutory  positions.  For  instance, 
we  have  from  the  Bureau  of  NaturaUzation,  I  think,  two  $1,200 
clerks,  and  they  are  statutory  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  statutory  positions  there  and  are  simply 
detailed  to  this  work? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  They  are  detailed  to  this  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  oecomes  of  the  work  of  these  departments  from 
which  they  are  detailed,  or  what  becomes  of  their  places  in  thoM 
departments?  How  is  that  work  supplied;  or  are  they  not  needed 
m  those  departments  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  They  are  needed  there.  The  bureaus  are  con- 
stantly calling  for  more  clerical  help,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  Secretary's  work  is  paramount;  because,  if  the 
work  is  held  up 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  not  some  of  these  places  from  which  these 
people  are  detailed  that  are  not  of  so  much  importance  so  if  we 
were  to  make  these  clerks  permanent  fixtures  on  this  roll  the  places 
fn)m  which  they  are  detailed  might  be  aboUshed  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  think  you  will  find,  as  each  bureau  appears  before 
yim,  that  each  one  of  them  is  asking  for  more  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  know  they  are  doing  that;  every  department  is 
doing  that.  Is  the  salary  of  these  people  you  are  proposing  to  put 
on  this  roll  being  increased  by  this  transaction  ? 

EDITORS. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Only  the  two  upper  places;  that  is,  the  two  $1,800 
places. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  two  in  class  4? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes.  And  they  are  increased  for  the  particular 
reason  that  the  editors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  grossly 
underpaid. 

Mr.  Wood.  WTiat  do  they  get  now  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  One  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  They  are  high- 
class  men  in  their  line  that  we  got  from  the  Government  Printmg 
Office,  which  pays  a  higher  rate  than  that  for  all  classes  of  skilled  help. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  their  business  as  editors  in  your  department? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  They  edit  the  publications.  As  you  know,  we  have 
two  publication  bureaus,  the  Cnildren^s  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  with  a  not  nearly  adequate  but  fairly  large  printing 
appropriation.  In  order  to  see  that  these  bulletins  conform  to  a 
certain  standard  policy,  a  certain  standard  style  and  a  certain  stand- 
ard way  of  giving  out  information,  they  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  department  editors.  And  they  must  be  high-grade  people:  they 
are  high-grade  people,  and  they  are  very  much  underpaid. 
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I  want  to  saj'  that  we  have  put  no  increases  of  salaries  in  those 
estimates,  because  we  know  the  Reclassification  Committee  is  work- 
ing on  that.  And  while  there  is  a  ^eat  demand  for  an  increase  of 
salaries,  we  have  put  none  in  here  with  the  exception  I  have  asked, 
when  these  details  from  the  bureaus  are  given  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  that  two  of  those  places  be  $1,800  places. 

ADDITIONAL  WORK  INCIDENT  TO  CLOSING  OF  CERTAIN   WAR  SERVICES. 

• 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  what  you  have  been  saWng  applies  to  all 
these  increases  of  tnese  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Ctompers.  That  covers  all  of  the  increases  in  the  numbers. 
And  I  want  to  add  that  during  the  war  period,  when  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  about  three  times  its  present  size,  we  had  several  bu- 
reaus— the  working  condition  service,  the  investigation  and  inspec- 
tion service,  the  mformation  and  education  service,  the  training 
service,  the  war  labor  board,  and  the  war  labor  policies  board — and 
all  of  those  services  were  discontinued  on  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  first  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1.  Their  work  was 
not  complete,  that  is,  the  word  was  given  to  them  to  close  up  and 
they  closed  up  the  best  they  could;  but  they  had  acquired  a  certain 
publicity  all  over  the  country  and  letters  are  constantly  coining  in 
asking  for  information  about  their  work,  calling  for  publications  they 
had  gotten  out,  and  that  requires  more  labor  on  the  part  of  the  clerks^ 
in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  It  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  work 
of  the  department  in  supplying  information  for  these  people.  When 
people  write  in  and  ask  for  information  as  to  the  war  labor  board,  we 
can  not  simply  write  back  and  say,  "The  war  labor  board  has  been 
discontinuea,**  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  we  have  to  give  available 
information.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  disseminate  in- 
fonnation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  disseminate  information  and  we  trjr  to  get  them  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available.     Sometimes  it  is  not  an  easy  job. 

Of  course  we  do  not  really  expend  any  Government  money  for  that 
purpose  except  giving  the  information  that  is  available,  but  that 
takes  the  time  of  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  it  t!.at  they  inquire  about?  Give  us  one  or 
two  concrete  cases. 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  will  wTite  in  to  know  what  the  award  was  in  a 
certain  case  of  the  war  labor  board,  and  they  would  like  to  know 
through  what  stages  that  case  passed,  who  were  the  representatives 
on  each  side  of  the  controversy.  Sometimes  tlat  imormation  is^ 
printed  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  getting  out  a  pamphlet,  hunting  it 
up,  and  finding  it  in  tire  files.  At  other  times  it  means  dicing  into 
the  records.  Not  being  confidential,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  given  out.  Then  some  write  in  about  the  war  policies 
board,  wanting  a  list  of  the  personnel,  the  declaration  of  principles, 
and  what  it  did.  The  information  and  education  service  got  out  a 
great  number  of  posters — no  doubt  you  have  seen  them — ^posters 
and  newspaper  advertisements,  and  tbe  people  write  in  still  to  get 
a  list  of  the  things  they  got  out.  They  are  still  sending  in  requests 
for  posters  and  tnings  of  that  kind.  They  do  not  know  the  service 
is  out  of  commission. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Mail  that  is  addressed  to  this  war  labor  board.     Is  that 
by  some  arrangement  turned  over  to  you? 
'  Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  also  true  with  these  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  The  Secretary  has  directed  that  all  mail  addressed 
to  the  war  labor  board  go  to  TAt.  Kerwin,  director  of  conciliation;  all 
mail  addressed  to  the  four  other  services  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  it  all  comes  to  your  department? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  It  all  comes  to  my  office  and  all  comes  over  my  desk 
or  over  the  desk  of  mv  assistant. 

MESSENGER   BOYS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  need  these  two  additional  messenger  boys  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Government  departments  are  spread  all  over 
town  and  there  is  a  constant  running  with  messenger  Doys  from  one 
department  to  the  other,  and  the  messenger  boys  go  through  the 
building  carrying  mail  from  one  room  to  another,  distributing  tele- 
O'ams,  and  runmng  errands,  and  there  is  a  constant  call  for  them. 
One  of  these  messenger  boys  is  for  our  library.  The  librarian  is  called 
on  for  books  and  she  must  send  a  clerk  aroimd  the  building  with 
books  from  the  library,  whereas  if  she  had  a  messenger  boy  he  would 
nin  those  errands  and  also  do  pasting  of  labels,  and  so  forth,  on  the 
side. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  work  now  being  taken  care  of  by  any  detail  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  No.  They  have  a  clerk  that  they  use  to  run  errands. 
Now  a  $1,200  clerk  going  aromid  the  building  and  devoting  perhaps 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  his  time  for  that  purpose  is  a  real  waste  where 
a  $40  a  month  messenger  boy  could  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  the  Department  of  Labor  is  scattered  all  over 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  did  not  say  the  Department  of  Labor;  I  said  the 
departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Government  departments  ? 

Mr.  (rOMPERs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  activities  outside  of  the  general  building 
where  you  are  located  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes;  we  have  an  annex  at  Nineteenth  and  D  Streets, 
one  of  the  temporary  Government  owned  buildings,  where  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Women's  Bureau 
are  located. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  down  there  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  We  have  a  small  number  down  there  now,  possibly 
JOO. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  located  down  there  because  you  have  not 
enough  space  where  you  are? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes.  We  are  very  much  crowded  where  we  are. 
We  do  not  occupy  the  entire  annex  building,  and  have  notified  the 
Public  Buildings  Commission  we  can  let  them  have  about  half  of 
that  building  for  some  other  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  occupy  all  of  the  main  building  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  We  occupy  all  of  the  main  buildmg  and  then  we 
have  a  run  over,  and  when  the  Employment  Service  was  running  at 
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full  capacity  we  occupied  the  entire  building  at  Nineteenth  and  D^ 
but  now  that  the  force  has  been  cut  do¥ni  we  are  only  occupying 
about  half  of  it. 

CARPENTER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  carpenter  at  $1 ,200. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  a  carpenter  who  is  now  rated  as  a  skilled 
laborer.  We  employed  him  during  the  war  period  and  he  received, 
I  believe,  $1,200  when  we  employed  him,  from  the  lump-sum  war  roll. 
He  is  a  thorough  carpenter  and  he  does  good  work.  I  am  willing 
to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  saves  the  department 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  repairing  furniture,  building 
stacks,  caning  chairs,  and  doing  similar  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  an  all-round  man  ? 

Mr.  CoMPERS.  He  is  an  all-roimd  man  and  a  good  one.  When 
the  war  period  was  over  we  were  about  to  drop  him.  I  told  him  the 
only  thing  we  had  was  a  $840  skilled  laborer  position.  He  said  he 
i^oiild  ^o  out  and  get  $6  to  $7  a  day  as  a  carpenter.  I  told  him  I 
knew  It;  that  we  could  not  pay  him  any  more,  but  when  we  made 
up  our  next  estimates  I  would  submit  an  estimate  for  a  carpenter  at 
$1,200.  We  need  one  in  the  deT>artment.  Tt  means,  if  we  did  not 
have  a  carpenter  we  would  have  to  send  this  work  out  and  it  would 
cost  $5,000  a  year  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  think  there  is  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  ToMPERS.  There  certainly  is,  because  he  and  a  laborer  are 
busy  all  the  time  building  things  for  the  department  and  $1,200  is 
small  wages  for  a  carpenter  to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  this  man  is  now  listed  as  a  skilled  laborer? 

Mr.  CoMPERS.  As  a  skilled  laborer. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  is  he  getting  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  $840  with  the  bonus,  which  makes  $1,080.  And 
he  is  the  most  satisfactory  man  we  have  ever  had  there  and  he  has 
not  failed  in  anything  we  have  given  him  to  do.  Very  recently  he 
built  for  our  library  a  set  of  stacks  for  its  books,  which  I  know  would 
have  cost  not  less  than  $1,000  to  have  built  by  contract  on  the  out- 
side and  it  onlv  took  him  possibly  a  week  to  do  it.  And  then  in 
caning  chairs,  for  instance,  he  canes  chairs  and  the  only  cost  to  us 
is  the  cost  of  the  cane  and  the  glue,  and  outsiders  charge  all  the  way 
from  $3  to  $5  a  chair  to  cane  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  enough  of  all  these  different  kinds  of 
work  to  keep  him  busy  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  is  busy  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  agree  with  you,  where  you  have  work  enough  to 
keep  this  kind  of  a  man  busy,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  economical  to 
have  somebody  to  do  it  than  it  is  to  contract  it. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Absolutely.  I  know,  before  we  had  a  competent 
carpenter,  it  cost  the  department  quite  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
have  the  work  done  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  event  this  position  is  granted,  what  will  become 
of  the  place  he  is  now  holding  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  His  assistant  ought  to  have  that  place.  He  is  a 
skilled  laborer  and  he  does  the  painting  aroimd  the  building.  The 
carpenter  does  the  building  of  tne  furniture  and  this  man  does  tbu 
painting. 
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It.  Wood.  What  will  become  of  the  assistant's  place?  Is  this 
•ther  new  position,  or  can  you  drop  a  man  down  there  along  the 
'  somewhere  ? 

It.  Gompers.  If  the  committee  feels  we  ought  to  drop  a  man,  we 
drop  that  $660  place. 

Ir.  WOOD.  That  is,  you  can  advance  this  assistant  to  the  carpen- 
s  present  place  and  drop  the  second  man's  place  ? 
Ir.  GoMPEBS.  Yes;  we  could  if  we  were  forced  to  do  it.    Of  course 
have  never  had  enough  laboring  force  to  keep  the  building  in 

f^er  condition, 
r.  Wood.  He  is  one  of  these  11  laborers  you  have? 
Ir.  GrOMPERS.  Yes;  he  is  one  of  the  laborers.     The  laborers,  of 
rse,  you  know  what  their  duties  are.    They  keep  the  building 
.n,  etc. 

CAPTAIN   OF  THE    WATCH. 

[r.  Wood.  Then  you  are  asking  for  a  captain  of  the  watch  at 
)00  ? 

Ir.  Gompers.  We  have  a  9-story  building  containing  approxi- 
telv  85,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
t  building,  •  responsible  for  its  safety  during  the  night  and  on 
idavs  and  really  during  the  day  when  the  people  are  around  it, 
ht'to  get  $1,000. 

Ir.  Wood.  Have  you  a  captain  of  the  watch  now  ? 
fr.  Go^rPERS.  We  have  no  captain  of  the  watch  now;  all  we 
0  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  watch  at  $840.     We  ought  to  have  a  man 
•hargo  at  night  and  a  man  in  charge  during  the  day,  and  we 
pose  to  have  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  building  during  the  day 
the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  in  charge  of  the  building  at  night. 
Ir.  Wood.  This  will  be  an  entirely  new  place? 
fr.  GoMPERS.  This  will  be  an  entirely  new  place. 
Ir.  Wood.  Have  you  a  lieutenant  in  charge  dinging  the  day  and 
cutonant  in  charge  at  night? 

Ir.  Gompers.  No;  we  only  have  the  one  lieutenant  and  six  watch- 
1. 

Ir.  Wood.  When  does  this  lieutenant  act;  in  the  day  time? 
It.  Gompers.  In  the  day  time,  from  9  to  4. 
Ir.  Wood.  Who  has  supervision  at  night  ? 

Ir.  Gompers.  W^e  designate  one  of  the  other  watchmen,  simply 
liave  some  one  in  authority,  and  nobody  can  make  a  decision 
ppt  the  watchman  designated  to  act.  And  experience  will  show 
t  unless  a  man  has  a  position  of  authority  he  can  not  command 
respect  of  his  subordinates  or  his  coordinate  people  with  whom 
worKs. 

fr.  Wood.  How  many  shifts  have  you  among  these  watchmen  ? 
fr.  Gompers.  We  have  to  work  them  in  three  shifts,  and  then  we 
to  give  a  man  one  day  off  a  week,  and  we  have  to  have  a  watch 
V  there  on  Sundays. 

fr.  W^ooD.  This  lieutenant,  who  acts  in  the  day  time,  if  you  only 
e  one  heutenant  and  have  two  shifts  in  the  day  time,  does  he 
)ff  with  one  shift  or  does  he  work  over? 

fr.  Gompers.  The  lieutenant  of  the  watch  comes  on  at  any  time. 
comes  on  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock  and  stays  imtil  4.  Those 
supposed  to  be  his  hours.     But  you  can  fincf  the  lieutenant  of 
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the  watch  in  the  building  at  pretty  near  any  time  you  come  there. 
He  feels  his  responsibilities,  and  he  can  not  stay  home,  and  he  wants 
to  come  down  and  see  that  the  building  is  running  all  right.  He 
bobs  in  at  the  most  unexpected  times.  If  he  goes  down  town  of  an 
evening,  he  will  drop  in  there  at  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  to  see  that 
the  building  is  running  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  to  make  a  captain  out  of  the  lieutenant? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No;  I  had  no  idea  who  would  get  that  captaincy. 
Naturally,  of  coiu^e,  we  would  figure  that  a  man  who  Has  hem 
there  and  has  been  faithful,  we  would  make  him  captain  of  the 
watch,  and  make  another  man  lieutenant  of  the  watch. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  say;  the  man  who  is  now  lieutenant, 
and  who  has  been  so  efhcient,  vou  would  make  him  captain? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  would,  in  all  justice  to  him.  That  is  not  what 
was  contemplated  when  we  put  this  in,  to  get  him  a  promotion,  but 
it  was  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  captiain  of  the  watoh  for  the  day 
time  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  watch  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  lieutenant  of  the  watch  only  get  $840? 

Mr.  GoBiPERS.  That  is  all  he  gets. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  the  watchmen  get? 

Mr.  GoiiPERS.  The  watchmen  get  S720. 

contingent  expenses. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  to  have  the  word  "laimdry"  takm 
out.     You  are  not  going  to  have  any  more  laundry  work  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  During  the  war  we  put  in  our  own  laundry  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  it  work — all  right  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  We  find  we  have  saved  money  on  it  and  we  have 
saved  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  bother.  But  I  really  think  the  word 
''laundry^'  should  stay  in  here,  because  sometime  that  equipment 
may  break  down  and  we  might  want  to  send  our  laimdry  out  for  a 
week  or  so.  So  I  suggest  that  it  be  retained.  We  have  had  our 
laundry  equipment  in  now  for  about  a  year  and  that  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  we  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  installed  a  laundrv  equipment  in  the  library  and 
it  seemed  to  work  very  satisfactorily  Ij 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes,  indeed.  We  could  not  get  any  laundry  done 
in  time  and  they  raised  the  price  about  four  times.  We  are  now 
doing  our  own  laundry  work  tor  about  what  it  cost  the  department 
before  the  war,  and  with  no  bother  at  all  and  no  increase  and  no 
worry  about  whether  the  laundry  will  come  in  or  go  out  on  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  the  expenses  is  no  greater  now 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  expense  is  no  greater  now  than  it  was  to  have 
it  done  by  private  contracts  before  the  war,  whereas  they  have  raised 
the  price.     We  used  to  pay  30  cents  a  hundred  and  they  raised  the 

{>rice  to  $1.20  a  hundred,  I  think,  according  to  the  last  statement,, 
or  towels.     And  now  we  not  only  do  our  o¥m  towels  but  any  otiier 
fabrics. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  keep  your  towels  ?  Some  of  these  depart- 
ments sav  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  towels  in  the  estahUshment. 
Do  you  have  these  towels  fastened? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble.  We  lose  a  towel 
occasionally,  but  the  way  we  manage  the  thmg  is  this:  Each  clerk 
gets  a  towel  on  Monday  morning  and  they  do  not  get  a  clean  towel 
until  they  turn  the  old  one  in.  At  certain  periocfe,  messengers  go 
around  and  collect  the  towels  up  and  when  the  clerk  turns  in  a  soiled 
towel  he  gets  a  clean  one. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  to  have  inserted,  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  typewriters,  adding  machines  and  other  labor 
saving  devices,  ''including  their  exchange.'' 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  a  mistake.  There  is  general  legislation  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  goes  out  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  goes  out.  We  have  general  legislation  per- 
mitting that. 

We  ask  there  to  increase  the  allotment  for  the  library  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000.  That  really  does  not  increase  the  appropriation;  it 
simply  permits  the  librarian  to  buy  books  and  periodicals  to  the 
extent  of  $3,000  instead  of  $2,000.  Every  one  of  the  magazines  and 
books  we  have  to  buy  has  gone  up  tremendously  in  price  and  $2,000 
is  not  sufficient  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  all  the  magazines  have  gone  up  in  price  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  magazines  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  can  not  enumerate  them  now,  but  the  magazines 
themselves  all  cost  more.  The  only  magazines  we  biiy  are  on  the 
ecomomic  subjects  related  to  labor.  You  know  the  Cosmopolitan 
and  all  the  magazines  we  used  to  buy  for  10  cents  before  the  war  now 
cost  25  cents  a  copy.  H 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  one  that  has  iept  the  price  down  that  I 
know  of  is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of — the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  its  companions,  the  Country  Gentleman  and  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  only  purpose  of  asking  this  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  the  only  purpose  of  asking  that.  It  does 
not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  directly. 

PER   diem    in    lieu  OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  asking  for  *'not  to  exceed  $5  per  day  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  or  $8  per  day  for  actual  expenses.^ ^  That  is  a 
change  from  $4  to  $6  is  it,  or  from  $4  to  $5  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  change  from  $4  and  $5.  If  you  gentlemen  have 
done  any  traveling  recently,  it  will  not  require  any  statement  from 
me  why  this  is  necessary.  You  can  not  get  a  room  in  any  hotel  in 
any  of  the  cities  of  the  coimtry  much  imder  $4,  and  you  can  not  get 
a  meal  at  any  of  the  hotels  at  much  under  a  dollar.  Breakfast  will 
cost  a  dollar  and  dinner  will  cost  a  couple  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  fellows  must  be  pretty  big  eaters  down  there  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  eat  in  the  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  have  had  that  experience.  I  confess  it  is  a 
httle  expensive,  but  I  think  a  man  might  be  able  to  get  through 
without  paying  $2  for  a  dinner.  You  can  get  a  good  dinner  in  this 
town  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  was  simply  a  general  statement.  If  you  g 
on  a  train,  though,  and  ride  from  here  to  New  York  and  order 
dinner,  jou  can  not  get  anything  imder  $2  unless  they  have  a  regula 
$1.50  dinner  which  you  used  to  get  for  75  cents.  Inow,  the  idea  i 
this,  this  S5  per  diem  is  to  be  for  the  special  agents,  the  agents  tha 
go  out  on  the  road,  and  the  $8  actual,  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  official 
who  travel  on  official  business.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  Labc 
is  sometimess  called  to  Chicago  for  a  conference  on  labor  subjects  an 
he  can  not  go  to  a  cheap  hotel.  And  Mr.  Kerwin  can  probably  te 
you  that  recently  he  paid  $10  a  day  for  a  room  and  he  was  traveling 
on  $4  per  diem.  Of  course  this  does  not  expect  to  pay  for  all  tha 
kind  oi  thing,  but  it  will  help. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  what  city  was  he  located  at  $10  a  day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  They  generally  charge  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
any  Cabinet  officer  more.  We  wire  for  hotel  accommodations  and 
they  generally  have  the  room  ready  for  them  and  they  do  not  like  to 
get  in  an  argument,  and  they  chaise  $8  or  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  soak  them  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  They  soak  them.  They  think  they  are  all  wealthy 
men  and  can  stand  it.  The  bureau  chief,  to  a  little  less  extent,  is 
the  same  way.  The  understanding  is  this  $8  a  day  we  ask  for  the 
Secretary  and  other  officials  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  special  agents.  They  are  supposed  to  work  on  their  $5  per  diem, 
which  is  only  25  per  cent  increase  over  the  $4  they  are  getting  now. 
But  for  the  officials  it  is  hoped  that  the  maximum  will  be  raised  to  $8 
a  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  existing  law  is  $4  and  $6  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Four  and  five  dollars.  .  . 

Mr.  Wood.  The  increase,  Mr.  Gompers,  in  your  estimates  here, 
over  the  amount  of  your  appropriation  for  1920,  is  $6,600  ?     * 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  ana  which  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  small  increase 
to  ask  for  considering  what  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  $6,600  made  up  of  these  increases  in  these 
clerks  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  just  $1,000  there,  that  is  all.  That  $1,000 
in  the  library  would  mean  one  of  these  thousands. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  other  $5,600  is  made  up  of  these  increases  in 
places  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  this  is  contingent — this  is  for  supplies. .  That 
is  called  for  for  this  reason,  that  $4,000  is  set  aside  every  year  for  the 
making  of  the  special  naturalization  paper,  and  that  is  no  increase, 
except  that  during  1919  we  had  to  purchase  a  great  deal  more  of  that 
paper  than  that  appropriation  would  allow,  so  we  purchased  it  all  out 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization's  funds.  We  have  that  $4,000  for 
naturalization  papers  every  year,  and  we  use  it  every  year  except,  as 
I  say,  this  year  we  did  not  pay  for  it  out  of  this  appropriation  at  all. 

INCOME  OF  department  OF  LABOB. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  income  to  the  Government  from  youi 
department? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  there  is  an  income  from  the  Bureau  of  Natu 
ralization  and  an  income  from  the  Immigration  Service — the  head  tax 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  would  it  amount  to  ? 
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Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  could  not  say.  The  Bureau  of  Immi^ation  and 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  could  answer  that  question.  I  can 
put  it  in  for  you.     It  amounts  to  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Love.  It  is  approximately  $3,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  income  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Love.  From  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  reason  we  ask  for  this  increase  of  $6,600  is  that 
everything  we  buy  costs  us  just  about  twice  as  much  as  it  did.  I 
have  made  a  little  statement  here  comparing  the  prices  of  1914  with 
1919,  1914  being  before  the  war  period  and  1919  being  what  we  had^ 
to  pay  for  them  during  the  last  year.  I  do  not  think  you  really  care' 
to  nave  me  go  into  this  thing  in  detail. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  might  put  it  into  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  showing  comparative  cost  of  supplies  in  common  use  during  the  fiscal  years 

1914  and  1919. 


Baskets,  desk,  14  by  10  by  4 each 

Bk)tt«rs,  hand  rocker doscen. 

Brushes: 

Typewriter  for  type do... 

Typewriter  for  machine do... 

•tends,  calendar,  daily each. 

Cnpboards,  letter  site do. . . 

^ups,  paper: 

Gem,  No.  1 box . 

Ideal do... 

*  up.  sponge: 

•Ilass,  3-inch dozen. 

Fountain  (CM.) do . . . 

vo^hions.  pin do. . . 

EflTclope  openers,  steel do . . . 

Era4icator,  ink each . 

Erasers: 

Ink  and  pencils  combined pound . 

Red,  pencils do... 

Typewriter  circular dozen . 

Tjpewritor  with  brush do . . . 

Knife  blade do... 

'&i^teners,  ^per,  brass: 

i-inch,  K.  n box. 

J-inch .  R .  H do . . . 

files,  adhesive,  9  bv  1 1 dozen . 

Ink: 

Blue.  black- 
Writing,  quarts - do.  - . 

Fountain  pen,  4  oimces do... 

Numbering  machine — 

4-ounce each. 

1-ounce do . . . 

Stamp  pad,  quick  drying,  4-ounce dozen. 

Stands,  glass,  square,  2i-inch do. . . 

'ichines: 

Paper  fastening,  Hotchkiss,  No.  1 each. 

Perforating, cutter  punch do. . . 

hjrilage ,  standard,  quarts dozen . 

'ads: 

Desk.  19  by  24  CL>-flat) each. 

Stamp dozen . 

a«t«»,  photo-library,  jars do. . . 

encils: 

Hexagonal ,  Ticonderoga do . . . 

Red.  round do . . . 

Copying do... 

'nholders: 

Corktip do. . . 

Hard  rubber,  small do . . . 

•ns,  steel: 

Eagle  No.  10  (O.  M.) gross. 

Miller  Bros.  No.  4 do... 

Easter  brooks'  No.  2.  - do.  -  - 


Fiscal  year 
1914. 


$0.09 
2.59 

.51 
.52 
.06 
.134 

.017 
.03 

.38 
1.27 
.80 
.82 
.087 


Fiscal  year 
1919 


10.85 
3.42 

.65 
.671 
.14 
.26 

.031 
.045 

.85 
1.82 
1.58 
1.20 

.0975 


.59 
.60 
.20 
.59 
1.90 

.54 
.50 
.21 
.54 
3.00 

.03 
.048 
4.40 

.079 
.125 
6.95 

3.50 
1.55 

5.50 
1.75 

.22 

.09 

3. 10 

.60 

.41B6 
.229 
6.^ 
.73 

.65 

.64 

2.70 

1.39 
1.10 
6.00 

.27 

.43 

1.00 

.79 
1.30 
180 

.22 

.18 

10. 18-.  28 

.255 

.34 

.54 

.27 
.58 

.27 
.75 

.18 
.24 
.4275 

.41 
.41 
.46 
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Statement  showing  comparative  cost  of  supplies  in  common  use  during  the  fiscc 

1914  and  iPi»— Continued. 


Pen  racks,  spiral,  No.  114B dosen.. 

Pins: 

1-poiind  boxes,  No.  4 poimd.. 

T,  No.  2 box.. 

Ribbons,  typewriter: 

Record,  Vinch doien.. 

Bichrome do — 

Rulers: 

Hard  rubber,  12-inch do — 

Wooden,  maple,  12-inch •- do — 

Seals,  paper,  red.  No.  23 M.. 

Tape,  red.  No.  19 spool.. 

Desk: 

Flat-top,  single,  3(H  inches  high,  50  indies  loog,  S2  Inohas  wide,  qnartend 

oak 

Flat-top;  single,  30^  inches  high,  60  inches  long,  84  inchcB  wide,  quartered 

oak 

Flat-top;  double;  30}  indies  high,  00  indies  kmg,  48  indies  wide,  quartered 

oak 

Flat-top;  double:  30}  indies  high,  72  inches  long,  60  indies  wide,  quartered 

oak 

Typewrtler,  flat-top.  30|  indies  high,  single  pedestal,  drop  at  aide,  44i]MlieB 

long,  32indies  wide,  quartered  oak 

Typewriter,  flat-top,  30}  indies  high,  60  inches  long,  lypewiAlei'  compart- 
ment in  one  pedestal  and  three  dntwersin  other,  quartered  oak,  84liiches 

wide i 

Chairs: 

Departanenttvpe,  No.  1036,  quartered  oak 

QentwDod,oaK,  without  arms,  similar  to  drawinx  No.  100 

Typewriter,  similar  to  chair  No.  19,  quartered  oaijCeaie  seat 

Gostumers: 

Quartered  oak 

Mahogany 

Card-index,  desk  trays: 

10  inches  long,  open  top ,  adjustable  follower  block,  quartered  oak,  (or  8  by 

5  cards r. 

10  inches  long,  with  cover,  adjustable  follower  blodc,  quartered  oak,  for  8 

by  5  cards 

Hcrisontal  letter  section  ,2  drawers  wide  by  1  drawer  high,  88  indies  wide,  17 

inches  deep,  13  indies  high,  quartered  oak 

Top  for  above  section 

Base  for  above  section 

Horiacntal  letter  section,  2  drawers  wide  by  l  drawer  high,  88  indies  wide, 

35  indies  deep,  13  indies  high,  quartered  oak 

Top  for  above  section 

Base  for  above  section 

Upright  section,  1  drawer  wide  by  4  drawers  UJ^,'  ^  indues  hi^  by  36  inctaes' 

deep,  quartered  oak 

Ends  for  above  upright  section,  quartered  oak 

Bookcase  section* 

33  indies  wide,  12  indies  deep,  12  indies  high,  quartered  oak 

83  indies  wide,  12  indies  deep,  16  indies  high,  quartered  oak..... 

Bookcase,  revolving: 

Oak,  3  shelf ,  No.  208 

Maho^cany,  3  shelf ,  No.  36B 

Gasoline. pergaBHi.. 

Paper; 

lianifolding— 

16  by  21, 8-pound per  pound.. 

8  by  10},  2-pound do.... 

8  by  m,  2}-pound do — 

Mimeograph,  all  sites do.... 


Fiscal  year 
1914. 


8009 

.319 
.08 

3.03 
2.40 

1.30 
.78 
.725 
.14 


17.85 
85.40 
48.70 
80.30 
34.70 

89.50 

5.96 
1.71 
4.14 

6.00 
6.15 

.56 

.95 

8.40 
3.40 
3.75 

9.80 
8.60 
8.40 

15.80 
5.00 

1.85 
3.13 

14.85 
18.06 


.19 
.18 

.06 


Fis 


Furniture,  Filing  EJquipment,  etc, 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  not  a  lot  of  surplus  fumiturei  chairs,  ( 
etc.? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  we  turned  over  to  the  General  Supply 
mittee  about  1,000  desks  with  the  equipment  that  goes  with  i 
They  were  turned  over  to  the  Supply  Committee  when  qui 
services  were  discontinued. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  getting  additional  furniture  ! 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  do  not  buy  additional  furniture;  we  have  not 
bought  any.    This  is  what  we  bought  during  1919 ;  that  was  last  year. 

m.  Wood.  I  notice  you  have  $1,000  for  new  furniture  and  $4,000 
for  filing  equipment. 

Mr.  (S)MPERs.  Of  course,  if  we  have  to  buy,  you  understand,  we 
have  to  pay  for  it.  Here  is  the  proposition :  We  have  no  place  to  store 
this  stuff,  and  by  proclamation  of  the  President  and  also  the  act — I 
think  it  was  in  the  last  legislative  bill — it  was  re(juired  that  all  surplus 
furniture  be  turned  over  to  the  Supply  Committee.  Now,  we  were 
put  in  the  awkward  position  a  short  time  ago  of  having  turned  over 
to  the  supply  75  costumers,  and  two  weeks  after  that  we  needed  six, 
and  we  had  to  go  and  buy  our  own  stuff  back  from  the  Supply  Com- 
mittee. We  could  not  anticipate  this  demand.  The  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  put  on  a  lot  of  temporary  clerks,  and  we  would  not 
buy  wardrobes  for  them  but  bought  costumers.  And  that  is  what 
we  are  up  against.  Any  increase  made  in  the  number  of  clerks  calls 
for  new  desks,  chairs,  and  things,  and  we  do  not  have  those  thin^ 
and  must  buy  them.  We  always  buy  from  the  Supply  Committee  if 
they  can  supply  them,  but  we  can  not  go  without  any  furniture 
aiaiply  because  we  turned  back  that  furniture. 

IN0BEA8BD  COST  OF  ENVELOPES. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1919  you  were  given  an  appropriation  of  $45,000, 
and  then  you  got  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $5,496  to  cover  in- 
creased costs. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No;  that  $5^96  was  to  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of 
envelopes,  as  allowed  by  the  Postmaster  Greneral. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  speaking  of  your  general  appropriation  imder  this 
bill,  that  in  1919  it  was  $45,000,  and  then  you  got  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $5,496,  which  made  $50,496.  That  was  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  No;  that  special  appropriation  was  to  take  care  of 
just  the  exact  increase  in  the  charges  for  envelopes. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Air.  Gompers,  is  that 
the  cost  of  things  was  about  as  mgh  in  1919  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  1919? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes:  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  quite.     They  are  still  going  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  prices  were  about  as  high  m  1920  as  they  are  now, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  This  is  20  we  are  working  imder. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  1921. 

Mr.  Gompers.  But  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  that 
the  increased  activities,  as  explained  in  my  talk  for  the  clerks,  calls 
for  an  increased  amoimt  of  stationery — an  increased  amount  of 
suDplies  of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  increase  for  which  you  are  asking  of  $6,600 
is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  increase  in  demand  rather  than  the 
increase  in  price? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  for  both.  Comparing  the  prices  of  1919  with 
the  present  prices  of  1920,  there  is  still  some  increase      I  think,  if  I 
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had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  Secretar; 
of  Labor  that  we  ask  for  more  money  than  this  $6,600. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  very  glad  you  do  not  have  it  to  do  over  again 
How  much  have  you  spent  of  your  total  appropriation  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  About  half  of  it.  We  keep  within.  I  can  assure 
the  committee  we  will  ask  for  no  deficiency  on  contingent  expense 
this  year,  for  this  reason,  that  we  were  able  to  replace  old  desl^  witl 
new  and  old  furniture  with  new  from  the  stock  we  had  before  w( 
turned  the  surplus  over  to  the  supply  committee,  which  insures  thai 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  calls  for  furniture  for  the  balance  of  th( 
year,  except  unexpected  things,  for  instance,  like  the  Coal  Conmiis- 
sion,  which  might  call  for  things  we  can  not  anticipate.  But  for  the 
ordinary  current  use  of  the  department,  we  will  be  able  to  keep  within 
the  appropriation  next  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  you  did  not  let  the  best  stuff  go  to  the  Supply 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  am  sure  we  did  not.     No  one  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  turned  over  yoxu*  old  "clothes.'* 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  We  turned  over  our  old  *' clothes"  in  preference  to 
our  new  " clothes;''  but  we  turned  over  a  great  deal  of  new  '* clothes/' 
too. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  striking  out  this  reference  to  section  3709  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  first  word  explains  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  xmder  that,  you  have  to  have  competition  for  the 
expenditure  of  anything  outside  of  what  you  need  for  supplies  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  This  permits  us  to  buy  without  competition  in  sums 
leas  than  $25,  because  it  says  **  hereafter."  That  becomes  general 
legislation  from  the  time  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  word  **  hereafter '^  makes  it  permanent. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  *' Hereafter"  is  the  first  word.  That  mves  us  the 
authority.     Of  course  it  can  stay  in  here,  but  it  is  supemuous. 

Rent. 

Mr.  QoMPERS.  Now  there  is  something  that  does  not  appear  in  here 
to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  rent.  We  have  a  lease  for  five  years  for  our  building  ai 
$24,000.  We  had  authority  from  Congress  to  enter  into  this  con- 
tract and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  builders  to  erect  a  building 
contaiiling  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  at  the  Government  rate 
of  36.3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Through  an  error  of  the  architect,  he  figured  that  it  would  take 
nine  stories  to  give  us  this  feetage,  and  they  gave  us  a  building 
containing  nearly  85,000  square  feet  when  tlie  contract  called  for 
a  little  over  65,000.  And  they  have  been  after  us  each  year  to 
get  redress  and  they  say  it  cost  so  much  to  build  the  building  and 
they  are  not  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  they  ever  furnished  you  with  the  figures  as  to 
what  the  investment  is  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  the  figures  here.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  the  building  contract? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  copy  of  the  contract  under  which  they  built  the 
building  for  us,  and  then  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  lease. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  a  copy  or  is  that  the  original  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  ori^nal  contract  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  original  contract  and  this  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  received  oy  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  Gormley, 
the  owner  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  authorization  for  the  rental  of  this  building 
provided  that  a  contract  should  be  entered  into  for  the  lease  of  a 
modem  fireproof  building  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the 
Government  for  an  additional  period  of  five  years,  at  an  annual 
rental  not  to  exceed  $24,000  and  at  the  rate  per  annum  for  available 
floor  space  of  not  exceeding  36.3  cents;  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  renew  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  lease  of  the  premises 
now  occupied,  etc.  That  option  belongs  to  the  Government;  it 
does  not  belong  to  this  man 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  a  rental  of  $24,000  per  annum  and  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  36.3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rental  we  are  paying  there 
I  think  is  28.3  cents  per  sc^uare  foot. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  considering  the  entire  space  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  considering  the  entire  space.  And  I  ask 
that  this  language  be  substituted  for  the  language  in  the  lease: 

RENT,    DEPARTMENT   OF   TABOR. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  the  sum  of  $30,815.43  per  annum  as 
reutal  of  building  located  on  lots  13,  14,  61,  and  62,  sc^uare  169,  Washington,  District 
^'\  'olumbia,  known  as  the  Department  of  Labor  Building,  effective  from  the  date 
^1  tho  approval  of  this  act,  and  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the  present  lease,  ter- 
Hiinatiii^'  June  30,  1922,  which  (contains  a  renewal  clause  for  a  five-year  period,  this 
authorisation  boin^r  predicrated  upon  a  certain  agreement  by  and  between  the  parties 
thereto,  wlierein  the  aforesaid  rental  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rat«  of  $0,363  per  square 
W)!  Icjrislative,  executive,  and  judi(!ial  act.  May  10,  1916,  Public  No.  73)  for  appro.xi- 
tnately  <;■'>, 000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  aforesaid  building,  whereas  the  correct 
area  in  square  feet  is  84,891. 

Mr.  Gormle}^,  the  owner  of  the  building  has  been  tied  up  during 
the  war  with  war  contracts,  and  last  year,  when  this  contract  was 
entered  into,  he  was  sick,  and  this  error  was  made  and  he  was  unable 
to  discover  it  and  passed  it  by.     After  the  war  he  came  down  to  us 
with  this  proposition:  He  says  he  is  not  getting  interest  on  his  in- 
vestment anci  our  lease  is  so  worded  that  he  has  to  make  all  the 
repairs   to  everything  but  the  plumbing  and  very  minor  things. 
Recently  we  ha^  an  elevator  rope  stretch  and  I  had  an  elevator  con- 
structor come  in  and  fix  it.     We  put  the  bill  before  the  auditor  and 
he  turned  it  down,  saying  that  under  the  lease  the  owner  of  the 
building  had  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Gompers,  whether  this  is  an  error 
or  not.  Cnder  the  authorization  of  this  statute  it  occurs  to  me  the 
Government  hdd  the  option  of  renting  this  building  at  $24,000  a 
year  or  at  a  space  rental  not  to  exceed  36.3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  not  an  error  of  the  Government;  it  is  an  error 
of  the  architect.  He  put  nine  stories  on  a  building  where  eight 
stories  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  contract. 
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Mr.  Wason.  He  was  Mr.  Grormley's  architect  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  was  Mr.  Gormiey's  architect,  and  if  there  is  any 
loss  Mr.  Gormley  is  responsible.  But  the  department  uses  and  needs 
all  of  that  space  and  for  any  other  building  it  would  be  required  to 

{>ay  not  only  36  cents  but  a  great  deal  more  than  that  sum  per  square 
oot  for  office  space.     Office  space  is  very  high  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  owner  of  this  building  may  have  had  so  many 
different  interests  that  a  little  thing  like  an  extra  story  did  not 
attract  his  attention;  but  I  believe  I  would  have  known  that  if  it 
had  been  mine. 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  Now,  while  that  sum  indicated  is  an  exact  multi- 
pUcation  of  the  number  of  square  feet  by  36.3,  I  really  believe  the 
owner  would  welcome  some  additional  rental.  He  is  not  a  stickler 
for  that  exact  amoimt,  but  feels  he  ought  to  get  some  interest  on  his 
investment. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  this  statement  shows  what  his  investment  is  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  that  statement  shows.  There  is  also  a  copy  of 
his  letter  in  which  he  makes  this  plea  which  I  transmit  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

(The  papers  submitted  for  the  record  by  Mr.  Gompers  are  as 
follows:) 

DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR   BUILDING. 

OoBta:  Building,  $312,000;  ground,  $38,000:  total,  $350,000. 
Aflwessed  value:  Building,  $190,000;  ground,  $16,814,  total,  $206,814. 
Real  value:  Building,  $340,000;  ground,  $60,000;  total,  $400,000. 
Net  retumB  to  owner  5]  per  cent,  on  basis  of  $350,000  (deducting  taxes  and  estimated 
insurance). 

P.  F.  GORMLET  CJo., 

Building  Construction, 
Washington,  D,  C,  December  16,  1919. 
In  re:  G  Street  property. 
The  honorable  tne  Secretary  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  invited  to  an  aneement  loade  between  m3^1f ,  Philip 
F.  Gormley,  trading -as  P.  F.  Qormley  Co.,  and  the  iTnited  States  of  America,  dated 
July  27,  1916,  whereby  I  agreed  to  construct  and  lease  an  office  building  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  a  floor  space  of  approximately  65,000  square 
feet;  rental  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $0,363  per  square  foot,  as  allowed  by  an  approi»ia- 
tion  of  Congress  (l^gis^tive,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  of  Atay  10, 
1916,  Public  No.  73). 

The  drawings  made  by  the  architects,  Milbum  d  Heister,  of  this  city,  were  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  later  on  it  was  discovered 
that  through  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  said  architects,  the  plans  were  drawn  for  a  nine- 
storv  builain^  instead  of  for  an  eight-story  building.  According  to  the  figures  issued 
by  tne  commission  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  report  that  this  building 
has  a  floor  space  of  84,891  square  feet. 

Therefore  the  Department  of  Labor  is  occupying  this  building  containing  84,891 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  is  paying  rental  on  approximately  65.000  square  feet, 
making  a  difference  of  approximately  19,891  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  which  no 
rental  is  being  paid. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  taxes  will  be  increased,  due  to  reassesBiiient  bv 
the  District  of  Columbia,  plus  the  interest  paid  on  trusts,  makes  this  building  nonseli- 
supportingj  and  I  am  not  receiving  any  consideration  for  my  investment  on  account 
of  not  receiving  a  rental  based  on  the  square  feet  of  floor  spaoe  occupied,  at  the  rate 
as  allowed  by  Congress,  which  would  make  the  rental  of  this  building  approximately 
$31,000  per  year.  Whereas,  if  I  were  being  paid  this  amount,  it  would  make  tibis  prop- 
erty self-supporting. 

1  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  I  be  reimbursed  for  the  increased  rent  due  for  the 
expired  period  and  that  the  unexpired  term  of  lease  be  corrected  to  the  amount  of 
rental  claimed. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  F.  Gormley. 
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COSTRACT  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  LEASING  OP  A  CERTAIN  BUILDINr?  FOR  <)FF?rF. 

PURPOSES  FOR  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

This  contract  made  and  entered  into  this  27th  day  of  July,  1916,  by  and  between 
PhiUp  F.  Gormley,  trading  as  the  P.  F.  Gormley  Co.,  in  the  city  of  Washintrton, 
D.  (\,  partv  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  W.  B.  Wilson, 
Se(Tetary  of  Labor,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  a  cm- 
tract  for  the  lease,  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years,  renewable  at  the  option 
of  the  Government  for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  a  modem, 
fireproof  office  building,  for  Government  uses  at  an  annual  rental  not  to  exceed 
$24,000  and  at  a  rate  per  annum  per  square  foot  of  available  floor  space  not  exceeding 
|0..%3  (legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  of  May  10,  1916, 
Public  No.  73);  and 

Whereas,  the  offer  subn  itted  by  the  P.  F.  Gormley  Co.  to  erect  a  nine-story  and 
hasement,  modem,  fireproof,  steel  frame,  building  of  certain  character  and  dimen- 
nons  and  to  rent  the  same  to  the  Department  of  I^bor  for  its  use  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  Government  for  an  additional  period  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  was  deemed  the  most  advantageous  of  those  recei\  ed,  it  was 
accordingly  in  a  communication  dated  May  10,  1916,  accepted  by  the  department 
under  certain  coiiditionB,  which  conditions  were  assented  to  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  in  a  letter  of  May  26,  1916:  and 

Whereas,  it  was  agreed  that  within  10  days  after  the  approval  by  the  department  of 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  said  building  (which  plans  and  specifications  were 
00  approved  on  July  27, 1916),  the  aforesaid  ^uties  would  enter  into  a  fcHrmal  written 
contract  (with  bond)  for  the  due  construction  and  leasing  of  said  building  under 
certain  conditions  hereinafter  named. 
Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth: 

First.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  and  of  the 
matters  hereinafter  referred  to  and  set  out,  and  of  the  aforesaid  letters  of  May  10  and 
26,  1916,  and  the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  department  and  signed 
by  the  parties  hereto  which  are  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  agrees  to  and  with  the 
party  or  the  second  part  as  follows: 

d]  That  it  will  erect  a  nine-story  and  basement  modern,  steel  frame,  fireproof 
building  on  lots  numbered  13,  14,  61,  and  62,  in  square  numbered  169,  located  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  otherwise  known  as  Noe.  1712  to  1722  G  Street  NW.,  which 
said  building  ahall  be  erected  and  constructed  in  strict  and  full  accordance  with  this 
a^eement  and  the  signed  plans  or  drawings  and  signed  specifications  approved  as 
aforesaid  and  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any  future  modifications  of  said 
plans  and  specifications;  provided  said  modifications  are  a^eed  to  by  both  parties 
hereto. 

(2)  That  it  will  commence  the  erection  and  construction  of  said  building  promptly 
upon  the  execution  of  this  agreement  and  diligently  prosecute  such  work,  and  will 
finally  complete  the  erection  and  construction  of  said  building  on  or  before  June  1 , 
1917,  and  lease  the  same  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the  terms  hereinafter 
provided. 

(3)  That  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  height  of  basement  and  other  stories, 
the  conntmction  and  thickness  of  floors,  the  character  of  materials,  the  number  of 
entrances  and  exits,  elevators,  and  the  number  of  feet  of  available  floor  space  on  each 
fl<x)r,  and  other  details  shall  be  as  shown  in  the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by 
the  department,  and  that  it  will  comply,  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  with 
all  the  municipal  building  ordinances  and  regulations  and  all  statutes  relating  to 
buildings  in  the  District  of  C'Olum])ia,  and  obtain  all  required  licenses  and  permits 
and  be  respcmsible  for  and  save  the  United  States  harmless  from  all  damages  to  person 
or  property  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  contract. 

(4 )  That  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  have  access  at  all  times 
to  the  building  during  the  constmction  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  same  is  being  constructed  as  agreed. 

(5)  That  the  architect  shall  submit  reports  whenever  called  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment, show^ing  the  status  of  the  work. 

(6  J  That  all  elevators  furaLshed  with  the  said  building  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
cjuirement*»  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  respecting  the  safety 
of  the  same  and  shall  be  maintained  in  such  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  safety  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  District  authorities. 

(t )  That  when  the  building  is  completed  and  ready  for  cxicupancy  it  will  lease  to 
the  jrarty  of  the  second  part  the  aforesaid  building  and  premises,  with  all  the  rights 
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and  eapements  thorcunto  belonging,  for  a  period  of  ^ve  yeart*  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$24,000,  the  i'anie  not  being  in  excess  of  $0,363  per  square  foot  of  available  floor  tpace; 
that  the  term  of  tlie  lease  to  I  e  entered  into  i-hall  1  egin  on  the  Int  day  of  July,  1917, 
if  the  building  L^  completed  and  ready  f(»r  occupancy  as  pro\dded  in  paragraph  No. 
2,  and  in  caf^e  the  said  building  i^  not  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  as  pro\'ided 
in  paragraph  2  no  rent  .«hall  accrue  ex(rei)t  under  the  date  when  the  department's 
actual  occupancy  of  the  building  begins,  which  will  be  upon  the  firi»t  day  of  the 
month  next  following  the  date  when  the  building  is  actually  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy,  provicUnl  the  department  has  been  assured  of  sUch  completene^  and 
readiness  40  days  prior  thereto;  that  the  lea-e  to  be  entered  into  will  be  the  same 
in  substance  as  the  form  bearing  the  initials  W.  H.  W.,  referred  to  in  the  afore^-aid 
letter  of  May  10,  1010;  that  the  said  U^  e  will  re  erve  to  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
at  its  expense,  as  a  ])art  of  the  consideration  for  the  lea'^^ing  of  the  premises,  the  right 
to  remove,  relocate,  or  recon^truc^t  partitions  or  con  truct  new  partition"*,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  partie-i  from  time  to  time;  and  that  if  the  «aid  party  of  the  i^econd 
part  shall  be  de-irou'<  of  taking  a  renewed  lea  e  of  the  demi  ed  premi  e.<  for  a  further 
period,  not  to  exceed  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  term  aforesaid,  the- 
party  of  the  first  part  will  renew  the  same  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  at 
tbe  same  rental,  and  any  such  renewal  lea  e  may  le  terminated  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  upon  notice  thereof  given  not  less  than  three  months  in  advance  of  fruch 
tormination,  as  provided  in  the  form  of  lea  e  hereinbefore  referred  to,  initialed'^^.  B.  \V. 

(8)  That  after  the  building  is  completed  and  during  the  term  of  any  leoae  thereof 
by  the  party  of  the  8ect»nd  part,  it  will  remedy  any  defects  in  the  said  l)uilding  due  to 
faulty  construction  or  ordinary  wear  and  tear;  and  will  maintain  in  efficieiit  working^ 
condition  all  elevators,  plumbing,  and  heating  apparatus,  in  so  far  as  the  same-become 
defective  through  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  or  witntout  fault  or  negligence  of  tht^epart- 
ment,  its  agents,  or  employees. 

Second.  The  party  of  the  second  j)art.  upon  condition  that  the  party  of  the  first  part 
faithfully  performs  each  and  every  provision  hereof,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to 
lease  the  aforesaid  described  })remises  when  the  said  building  has  been  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  upon  the  terms  and  at  the  rental  and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions expressed  herein  and  in  the  aforesaid  form  of  lease  bearing  the  initials  W.  B.  W. 

Third.  The  parties  further  mutually  covenant  and  agree: 

(1)  That  in  event  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  delayed  in  completing  the  said  build- 
ing beyond  the  time  specified  in  paragraph  2,  section  1,  and  thereafter  shall  fail  for  a 
period  of  three  months  to  finally  complete  and  lease  said  building  upon  the  conditions 
herein  expressed  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  be  immediately  relieved  and  released  from  carrying  out  its  part  of  the  contract, 
and  in  such  event  the  United  States  shall  incur  no  liability  whatsoever  to  the  party 
of  the  first  part. 

(2)  That  no  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  after 
he  has  qualified  and  during  his  continuance  in  office,  and  no  officer,  a^^ent,  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  I^abor  or  of  the  Government,  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  sliare 
or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  anv  benefit  tj  arise  therefrom;  that  this  contract  shall 
not  be  sublet  or  assigned,  and  sliall  be  in  all  its  parts  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  sections  114,  115,  116  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States;  and  sections  3737 
and  3741  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  agreement  in  triplicate 
the  day  and  date  hereinbefore  written. 

P.   F.   GORMLEY  Co. 

By  Philip  F.  Gormley,  Sole  Proprietor. 

United  States  of  America. 
By  W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Witnesses: 

E.  J.  Walsh. 
Robert  Watson. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  Mr.  Gormlej 
bases  his  reason  for  asking  an  increase.  The  Covernment  has  his 
written  contract  in  the  form  of  a  lease  executed  by  him.  He  does 
not  set  up  that  he  was  deceived  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  and 
of  course  he  does  not  allege  that  he  was  non  compos  at  the  time  of 
signing. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  would  not  have  any  legal  right  to  collect  anything 
over  $24,000,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  possibly  give  him  any 
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right  would  be  if  the  Government  felt  that  the  man  was  honestly  mis- 
taken and  we  were  getting  something  for  nothing,  it  might  feel 
itself  injustice  bound  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  His  letter  overlooks  the  fact  that  Congress  only 
authorized  the  rental  at  not  exceeding  36.3  cents  per  square  foot, 
and  when  he  executed  the  lease  or  accepted  the  first  payment,  after 
occupancy  bv  the  Government,  he  must  have  known  he  was  re- 
ceiving less  tnan  36.3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  He  did.  He  knew  it,  as  he  said,  at  the  time,  and 
he  pleaded  with  Mr.  Watson,  who  was  then  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Watson  told  him  he  feared  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
but  he  appeared  before  one  of  these  committees  and  pleaded  for  that 
and  made  a  similar  statement  to  this. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  represented  the  (lovemment  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  erection  of  this  building  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  former  chief  clerk,  and  the 
^Issistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  ^ 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  per  square 
foot  is.that  is  paid  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  old  law  prohibited  the  payment  of  over  36.3 
rents,  -as  laid  down  here.  That  was  the  limit.  During  the  war^ 
period  the  Government  paid  as  high  as  $2.50  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  here  is  a  long  time  lease,  10  years,  if  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  hold  it,  and,  as  I  recollect  it,  the  average  rental  per 
square  foot  of  leased  property  occuoied  by  the  Government  would 
be  much  less  than  that.  My  recollection  is  dim,  and  I  can  not  state 
the  figures. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Gommerce  pays  35  cents,  I  believe,  for  their 
building. 

Mr.  Wood.  Commerce  pays  35.8  cents.  Interstate  Commerce  pays 
'MM  cents.     What  do  we  pay  for  the  Mills  Building^ 

Mr.  CoMPERs.  We  do  not  have  the  Mills  Building  any  more;  that 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Covernment. 

Mr.  Wood.  Civil  Service  pays  35,  eyen.  You  furnish  your  own 
heat  in  your  building  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Heat  and  light,  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  J  expect  with  some  of  these  prices  they  have  that 
furnished. 

Mr.  CoMPERs.  iVnything  renting  under  a  dollar  a  foot  does  not 
sunnly  its  own  heat. 

Mr.  Wood.  Anything  under  a  dollar  does  not  ? 
Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  does  not.  When  you  get  in  an 
office  building  like  the  Munsey  and  some  of  those,  you  pay  $2  and 
i?2.50r  The  Department  of  Labor  Building  is  known  as  tne  cheapest 
rented  building  in  Washington.  That  is  through  an  error,  the  man 
putting  another  story  on  for  which  he  is  not  getting  paid.  And  of 
course,  when  Mr.  Gormley  made  arrangements  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  Building,  made  a  contract,  the  war  was  not  in  prospect  and 
he  expected  to  get  his  materials  at  a  certain  price.  And  while  he 
(lid  and  made  his  contracts  for  the  stuff  he  bought  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  construction  he  had  to  pay  at  the  increased  prices  brought 
about  bv  the  war. 
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Mr.  Wood.  When  was  that  building  completed  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  July  1,  1917. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  provides  here  for  the  rental  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  Building:  Rental,  $24,000  per  annum;  area  of  square  feet 
available  for  Government  use,  84,891;  rate  per  square  foot  for  each 
square  foot  of  floor  space,  per  annum,  28.27. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Less  than  28.3  cents. 

Mr.  Wood.  Assessed  valuation  of  building,  $190,000;  assessed 
valuation  of  land,  $16,814.     Who  prepares  this  appendix? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  Evidently  the  Department  of  Labor  (you  say  you 
prepared  this  appendix)  thought  you  were  paying  for  84,000  feet  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  We  are. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  this  man  thinks  you  are  only  paying  him  for 
65,000  feet. 

Mr.  Wason.  At  36  cents. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Of  course,  we  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  building, 
because  we  have  the  whole  building,  but  he  is  making  the  claim 

Mr.  Wood.  In  your  calculation  you  figured  you  were  paying  for 
84,000  feet. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  We  are  occupying  84,000  feet. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  man  thinks,  of  course,  jou  are  only  paying  him 
for  65,000  and  he  has  never  received  the  diflference  between  the  two 
and  he  is  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  that  difference. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  He  claims  we  are  occupying  space  for  which  we 
are  not  paying.  He  claims  we  are  only  paying  for  eight  stories  and 
we  are  occupying  nine. 


MoNDAT;  December  29,  1919. 
Bureau  of  Conciliation. 
STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  HUGH  L.  KEBWDT,  DIBECTOB. 

PER   DIEM   IN   LIEU  OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  that  same  change  with  reference 
to  the  allowance,  that  it  be  changed  from  S4  to  $5  and  actual  expenses 
not  exceeding  $8  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  feel  in  that  request  that  we  are  justified  in  asking 
for  an  increase  in  the  allowance  for  per  diem  for  the  reason  that  many 
of  our  cases  are  in  the  larger  cities  where  the  charge  for  hotel  accom- 
modations has  advanced  materially,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
commissioner  of  concihation,  in  many  instances,  to  get  a  very  large 
room,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  make  it  his  headquarters 
and  invite  into  his  room  committees  of  employers  and  employees  in 
order  to  assemble  them  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  determmation 
in  the  case  on  which  he  is  employed.  And  our  commissioners  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  in  tnis  matter  of  hotel  prices  in  the  cities. 
For  instance,  during  the  war  time,  in  one  instance,  I  remember  a 
commissioner  who  had  to  pay  $7  a  day  for  room  and  board  and  he 
received  $4.     In  some  of  the  larger  cities  like  New  York  and  CSiicago 
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they  paid  the  $4  for  the  room,  and  theh*  meals  had  to  be  taken  care 
of  out  of  their  salaries.  So  that  we  have  been  quite  hard  hit  along 
that  line.  (I  suppose  not  any  more  so  than  other  field  agents  or 
Government  employees  who  have  to  travel.)  We  feel  justified, 
however,  in  asking  that  some  addition  be  made  to  the  allowance  per 
diem  in  heu  of  subsistence  and  feel  that  $5  is  a  modest  reauest,  and  in 
exceptional  cases,  we  feel  traveling  officials  should  be  allowed  their 
their  actual  expenses  up  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  $8  per  diem. 

FOR   PERSONAL   SERVICES   IN   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 
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j       Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  that  the  sum  for  expenditures  in  the 

District  of  Columbia  be  increased  to  $15,000. 
Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  for  personal  services  in  Washington. 
,      Mr.  Wood.  For  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 
I      Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.     $12,000  was  placed  there  in  the  last  bill 
vl    but  it  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  that  money  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  It  is  used  to  maintain  the  clerical  force  and  the  execu- 
tive force  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  amount  that  is  set 
aside  from  the  general  appropriation  that  may  be  used  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  that  purpose,  but  we  can  not  verv  well  conduct  the 
service  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted  for  less  than 
$15,000  for  administrative  purposes. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  your  employees  are  paid  out  of  this 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  at  present  five  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     We  have  had  six. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  they  paid  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  $1,800,  $1,600,  and  $1,400;  the  Dh-ector  of  Con- 
ciliation  $5,000,  and  executive  clerk  $2,400  per  annum. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  man  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $1,600? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  two  at  $1,600  and  one  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  men  at  $1,600? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  one  at  $1,400? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  have  an  executive  clerk  at  $2,400 
and  a  Director  of  Conciliation  at  $5,000  as  stated. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  lost  the  director  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  we  had  an  assistant  director  but  have  since  dis- 
pensed with  that  position. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  amounts  to  more  than  $12,000. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  to  rearrange  matters  to  keep 
within  the  $12,000  allowed.  We  have  had  to  go  without  the  use  of 
a  stenographer  at  times  and  secure  the  services  of  one  from  some 
other  bureau  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  stenographer  would  be  in  addition  to  these 
persons  that  you  have  enumerated  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  we  have  one  stenographer  for  the  whole 
division. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  makes  $13,800  for  these  places  that  you  have 
enumerated  ? 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  Approximately  that  amount.  We  have  had  to 
detdl  a  person  who  handles  all  of  the  disbursing  matters  for  the 
division,  one  who  is  informed  on  those  things. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  where  was  he  detailed  from  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  From  the  Secretary's  oifice. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  one  of  these  positions  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  the  $1,800  position. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  just  makes  it  $12,000.  In  reference  to  the  per- 
son that  you  detailed  from  the  Secretary's  office  who  received  $1,800 
for  his  services,  what  was  his  pay  in  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  $1,800. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  vou  would  furnish  a  statement  for  the  record 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  this  branch  of  your  department, 
showing  the  number  of  cases  of  conciliation  that  you  have  had  and 
the  number  of  conciliators  and  how  much  you  paid  them. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  supply  this  record.  I  inight  state 
briefly  for  your  information  that  tnis  service  is  one  of  the  most 
important  services  in  the  United  States  and  one  that  receives  less 
publicity  than  any  other  service  in  the  Government,  necessarily. 
1  ou  can  not  advertise  what  you  are  doing,  and  after  you  secure  an 
adjustment  in  an  industrial  controversy,  oftentimes  one  side  or  the 
other  is  forced  to  yield  and  you  can  not  go  into  the  newspapers  and 
state  that  fact.  We  just  notify  all  our  commissioners  to  adjust 
<^ases  very  quietly  and  unostentatiously  and  pass  on  to  their  next 
assignment.  Perhaps  all  you  will  see  in  the  newspaper  is  that  a 
<5ertain  industrial  dispute  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.     In  the 

Sast  year  we  handled  1,780  cases  involving  nearly  2,400,000  workers 
irectlyand  indirectly. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  separate  the  direct  from  the  indirect  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  To  explain:  Oftentimes,  you  know,  a  mar 
is  employed  on  a  machine  and  if  he  is  on  strike  the  machine  stopj 
and  it  throws  out  three  or  four  helpers.  We  have  tried  to  keep  tn( 
figures  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  The  number  of  those  indirccth 
affected  the  past  fiscal  year  was  1,336,072.  The  number  directh 
affected  was  1,064,928.  Those  1,780  cases  were  made  up  of  abou 
587  strikes,  1,113  disputes  that  possibly  would  have  eventuated  ii 
:strikes.  63  lockouts,  and  17  walkouts. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  walkout  and  a  strike 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  a  hard  question.  A  strike  is  a  concerte< 
movement  to  cease  work,  while  a  walkout  is  where  the  employees  in  i 
plant,  without  any  preconcerted  action,  make  up  their  minds  to  leav( 
and  walk  out.  To  return  to  the  cases  handled  during  the  year,  ou 
<^inmissioners  were  successful,  alone  and  unaided,  in  adjustmg  1,22J 
of  these  cases. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  including  strikes  and  walkouts  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  All  classifications.  Out  of  the  1,780  cases  they  ad 
justed  1,223.  We  secured  the  return  to  work  of  men,  if  they  wer< 
out  of  work,  or  if  they  were  not  out  of  work  but  threatening  to  g( 
out,  induced  them  to  remain  at  work,  and  referred  to  the  Nationa 
War  Labor  Board  for  arbitration  219  cases.  We  failed  to  secur 
adjustments  in  111  cases. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  became  of  those  111  cases?  What  was  the 
result? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  It  was  impossible  to  adjust  them.  It  was  impossible 
to  devise  any  method  by  which  they  could  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  just  went  on  strike  and  con- 
tinued on  strike  and  it  never  was  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  In  many  instances  the  owners  filled  up 
their  places  or  the  men  found  work  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  were 
small  cases  in  which  small  numbers  of  men  were  involved  princi- 
pallv,  and  they  are  ofttimes  the  hardest  cases  to  handle. 

Jfr.  Wasox.  In  other  words,  the  strike  continued  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  the  balance  of  the  cases  which 
are  not  enumerated  there — I  do  not  know  just  how  many,  but  it  is  a 
couple  of  hundred,  between  the  total  of  1,780  and  tnose  I  have 
enumerated — we  assisted  local  committees,  mayors  of  cities,  State 
boards,  and  other  agencies  in  securing  a  settlement  which  was  accept- 
able in  many  instances;  and  while  sometimes  not  satisfactory,  at 
any  rate  the  cases  were  disposed  of. 

I  APFDINTMENT  OF  CONCILIATORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  these  conciliators  or  commissioners  appointed  ? 
How  are  they  selected  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  By  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Practically  all  of  the 
men  that  we  have  with  us  now  have  been  in  the  service  for  four  or 
five  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  the  commissioner  who  is  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  some  reason  or  other  is  objectionable  to  one  side 
or  the  other.     Do  they  have  to  take  him* anyhow? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Well,  we  have  always  pursued  the  policy  of  standing 
back  of  the  commissioner  who  was  appointed  in  the  case.     Now,  to 
go  back,  the  Secretary  has  been  very  careful  in  making  selections  in 
this  service.     We  have  some  labor  men,  some  who  were  former  labor 
officials,  as  commissioners  of  conciliation,  and  some  who  were  former 
employers  of  labor,  some  professional  men,  and  others  formerly  offi- 
cials of  employers'  associations.     In    the   first  few  years  we  tried  to 
sond  two  men  into  a  case  of  importance,  one  who  had  been  formerly 
'onnocted  with  the  empl()3^ers  and  one  formerly  connected  with  the 
employees,  but  during  the  war  the  work  increased  so  much  that  we 
could  not  continue  this  policy.     Our  men  are  very  clear-headed  and 
conscientious,  experienced  and  fair,  and  they  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful.    We  have  received  very  little  criticism  of  their  activities, 
but   have  scores  of  letters  from   employers  who   commended   the 
f^orvices  of  conciliators.     At  first  we  had  very  few  requests  from  em- 
plovers  asking  for  a  conciliator  in  a  trade  dispute,  but  now  we  have 
mimfTOUs    requests    from    employers    for    conciliators     to    handle 
frrievances. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Secretary  of  Labor  require  any  special  quali- 
fication for  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Kkrwin.  Oh,  yes.  He  is  very  careful  in  his  selections.  One 
of  our  most  efficient  (conciliators  is  a  former  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Operators'  Association.  Then  we  have  a  man  who  was 
forniVrly  connected  with  the  employees  as  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  coal  districts  in  the  country.     Now,  it  it  is  a  vety  big  contro- 
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versy  affecting  coal  mining,  we  send  both  of  these  men — that  is,  we 
endeavor  to  select  men  informed  in  the  case  presented.  Then  we 
have  some  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  textile  business,  in  the  railroad 
buainess,  in  mechanical  trades,  etc.  We  try  to  discriminate  care- 
fully and  assign  the  right  man  in  each  instance.  That  is  really 
where  our  success  has  been,  in  selecting  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
handle  the  cases.  Of  course,  sometimes  we  make  a  mistake,  but  we 
generally  select  the  men  who  make  the  adjustment,  as  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  record  of  this  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  conciliators  regularly  engaged,  or  do  you 
employ  them  from  time  to  time  as  their  services  are  needed  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  law  states,  ''when  actually  employed. ''  We 
had  them  all  more  than  busy  during  the  past  ttree  years.  InsuflS- 
cient  funds  compelled  us  to  let  out  eight  conciliators  who  were  work- 
ing night  and  day  during  the  war,  since  the  1st  of  last  July. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  pay  them  when  they  work  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  They  are  paid  per  diem,  $8  or  $10,  and  we  have  two 
men  who  get  $12  per  day.  I  might  say  this  to  you,  as  illustrative  of 
the  worth  of  these  men,  that  inroads  were  made  on  our  corps  of 
conciliators  early  in  the  war.  One  of  the  aeroplane  companies  took 
one  of  our  men  at  twice  the  salary  we  could  pay  to  settle  their  labor 
difficulties.  We  lost  two  others,  who  accepted  positions  at  $6,000 
each.  We  had  another  man  who  now  receives  more  than  $10,000 
from  a  big  corporation.  We  have  other  men  who  refused  to  accept 
salaries  greater  than  they  were  receiving  with  us  because  they  felt 
it  was  not  right  to  leave  us  during  the  war.  Now,  these  men  have 
performed  a  wonderful  service  during  this  time  of  stress,  and  since 
the  war,  in  the  readjustment  or  transition  period;  they  are  thoroughly 
experienced  and  better  acquainted  to-day  with  the  details  of  the 
work  and  better  equipped  than  they  have  ever  been  to  render  fine 
service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  report  shows  all  the  activities  of  these  men  on  the 
outside  during  the  year  1919  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes.  Of  course  in  the  Secretary's  report  we  could 
not  give  each  man  more  than  a  case  or  two;  we  just  selected  an 
important  assignment  descriptive  of  an  interesting  industrial  dispute, 
but  in  our  tabulated  statement  we  have  a  complete  list  of  every  case 
during  the  year.  In  this  estimate  we  have  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $225,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $50,000,  and  we  have  not  included 
in  that  estimate  anything  but  the  actual  amoimt  that  we  feel  we  are 
justified  in  asking  in  order  to  faithfully  and  intelligently  take  care  of 
this  work.  With  the  cessation  of  the  war  emergency  services  we  had 
to  take  over  and  close  the  War  Labor  Board's  activities;  we  have  to 
assist  the  Shipping  Board,  as  they  abolished  their  industrial  service; 
we  have  to  cooperate  with  the  Railroad  Administration's  adjustment 
activities;  we  have  to  assist  in  the  Navy  and  War  Department  work: 
we  had  to  take  over  a  largo  part  of  the  Fuel  Administration  adjust- 
ment work,  and  with  all  that,  we  got  a  decrease  of  $25,000  last  year 
from  the  amount  granted  the  year  before,  so  that  we  are  handicapped 
at  present  so  far  as  our  finances  are  concerned.  We  think,  gentle- 
men, that  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  one  strike  involving  2,000 
workers,  if  allowed  to  continue  for  two  weeks,  would  entail  a  loss  to 
the  country  of  perhaps  $1,000,000  with  the  attendant  sufferings  and 
imsettlement  and  considering  that  we  handled  1,780  cases  last  year 
and  nearly  all  of  them  successfully,  we  feel  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
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should  ^rant  us  for  this  service  of  business  that  follows  a  strike  ap 
appropnation  of  $225,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  con- 
ciliation work  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  just  how  many  men  will  be 
emi)loyed  as  commissioners  of  conciliation  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  wish  you  would  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  conciliators  that  you 
had  last  year,  the  number  of  cases  they  participated  in,  what  they 
were  paia  per  diem,  and  what  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  have  not  all  that  you  had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  will  you  make  a  second  list  of  those  that  you 
retained  after  July,  so  that  we  will  know  what  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Kjerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  this  $175,000  for  ld20  have  you  ex- 
pended, including  your  present  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Up  until  December  1,  $100,377.90  had  been  ex- 
pended. We  are  running  into  a  deficit,  which  means  that  we  will 
so  have  to  lay  off  a  number  of  men  unless  we  can  get  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demands  that 
have  been  made  upon  you  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Not  at  all  times  as  promptly  as  we  should  like  and 
as  the  case  required. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  there  is  a  labor  trouble  at  Pittsburgh  and 
there  is  no  request  coining  from  either  side  to  you.  Do  you  volunteer 
any  assistance  in  either  case  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  only  respond  when  the  request  is  made  ? 

Mr.  KIerwin.  To  explain  the  Secretary's  policy  on  that,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  imder  the  organic  act  to  appomt  commissioners  of 
conciliation  whenever  in  his  juogment  the  interest  of  industrial  peace 
reouires  it  to  be  done.  We  do  not  interfere  imless  requested  to  do 
so  Dy  one  of  three  parties — the  employer,  the  employees,  or  the  pubUc 
directly  affected — for  the  reason  that  the  intervention  of  an  outside 
party  sometimes  might  hold  up  a  settlement  that  might  be  at  that 
time  in  process  through  some  local  agency.  Generally  the  employer 
or  employees  wire  us  immediately  and  we  try  to  hav^e  an  oflicial  on 
the  joo  immediately.  To-day  we  have  100  cases  on  our  records,  but 
we  have  only  20  strikes.  We  have  80  cases  in  which  our  men  are 
working  out  adjustments  while  the  employees  are  remaining  at  work. 

CASES    pending. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  cases  have  you  pending  now  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  98  or  100,  possibly  101.  One  case  came  in  just  as  I 
left  for  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  during  the  war  period 
there  were  6,000  strikes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kkrwin.  That  has  been  stated  and  includes  those  great  and 
small.     We  wore  actively  in  the  war  over  19  months. 

Mr.  W(K>i).  Does  the  department  keep  a  record  of  the  number 
of  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gathers  from  the 
trade  journals  and  labor  journals  such  hiformation  as  they  can  obtain 
about  strikes.  They  have  not  sufficient  funds,  however,  to  make  an 
extended  study  and  to  verify  all  cases  noted  in  these  journals. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  manv  strikes  are  on  now  in  this  countrr  ? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  I  should  have  to  look  this  up.  Actual  strikes  to-dav. 
I  believe,  are  less  thin  they  were  at  any  time  since  1915. 

Mr.  Wood.  About  how  naaiy  have  you  taken  cognizance  of  and 
have  vou  cognizance  of  now  ?  About  a  moTith  or  two  ago  there  were 
300,  fbelieve.  To-da>"  not  to  exceed  100  and  many  of  these  partially 
closed. 

Mr.  Keuwix.  We  have  had  an  average  for  the  past  five  months  of 
76  cases  per  month,  but,  mind  you,  those  are  not  all  strikes;  the 
greater  porceitage  never  reach  the  strike  stage.  We  have  continually 
preached  *No  Strike,"  "No  Lockouts/'  let  us  handle  these  disputes 
while  work  continues,  and  it  is  bearing  fruit.  Early  in  the  war  6S 
per  cent  of  the  cases  presented  to  the  department  were  strikes,  and 
a  few  months  later,  by  reason  of  our  continuallv  harping  on  the  strain 
'^Remain  at  work  and  let  conciliators  negotiate  your  differences.' 
the  number  was  reduced  to  less  than  20  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
80  per  cent  of  the  men  still  remained  at  work.  There  was  no  loss  in 
production,  no  loss  to  employers  in  profits,  no  loss  to  workers  in  wages. 

Mr.  Wasox.  In  how  many  of  tiiese  cases  that  you  adjusted  in 
1919  have  the  wages  remained  the  same  after  adjustment,  or  have 
been  reduced  or  increased? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  In  the  first  place  practically  all  strikes  are  for  higher 
wages.  Suppose  they  strike  for  a  20  per  c^nt  increase  and  we  adjust 
it  lor  8  per  cent  or  15  per  cent.  That  is  an  increase.  So  that  in 
practically  all  cases  the  men  have  received  increases,  but  in  many 
instances  not  nearly  what  they  asked  for.  In  fact  the  employers  in 
nearly  every  instance  offer  the  men  a  compromise  increase. 

Mr.  W^ASON.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Secretary's  report,  that  would 
give  us  any  information  about  that. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No.  You  can  not  work  that  out  very  well.  Now, 
in  one  dispute  in  the  textile  industry,  with  22,000  em])rovees  affected, 
they  left  it  to  our  commissioner  as  to  whether  the  employees  should 
have  a  certain  increase.  The  men  wanted  15  per  cent  and  the 
company  offered  them  12A  per  cent.  The  commissioner  decided  on 
12^.  Tjftter  the  companies  involved  voluntarily  granted  the  other 
2i  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  that  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Every  case  has  a  record  file. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  do  not  have  it  so  vou  can  turn  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir:  however  we  are  careful  about  these  files; 
we  get  lots  of  confidential  information.  We  get  information  for 
instance  from  companies' that  are  involved  in  diifficulties  as  a  result 
of  close  margins  of  profits.  They  ask  the  men  to  withhold  their 
request  for  increases  often  until  new  contracts  are  received.  The 
conciliator  knows  that  the  company  is  under  contract  for  perhaps  a 
period  in  the  future  of  three  montHs  or  so  under  old  prices  and  that 
an  increase  at  that  time  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  run  at 
a  loss,  and  therefore  he  bends  all  his  efforts  toward  making  the  men 
wait  for  three  months  when  the  company,  with  new  contracts,  can 
take  care  of  increased  wag:es.  He  goas  back  to  them  and  says, /* Now, 
this  company  is  a  very  fair  companv  and  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can,  but  they  are  laboring  under  old  contracts  where  the  in<*rea8e  in 
the  price  of  material  makes  it  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  you  an 
increase.  Now,  vou  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  injure  the  com- 
pany.    They  will  give  you  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  near  future. 
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be  12^  p^  cent/'  and  in  most  cases  the  men  are  very  fair  and 
cept  the  conmiissioner'^  advice. 
Wood.  Have  you  ever  decreased  the  wages  ? 
Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.     In  the  oil  industrv  we  decided  against  the 
a  matter  that  involved  50  cents  per  day  and  they  accepted  it. 
Wood.  It  resulted  in  a  decrease  ? 

Kerwin.  Fifty  cents  a  day.  That  is,  the  company  offered 
n  $4.50  and  the  men  demanded  $5  and  they  said  they  liad  been 
ed  it  and  the  question  was  put  up  to  us.  We  decided  in  favor 
14.50  wage.  The  companies  afterwards  gave  the  men  50  cents 
rback  pay  over  a  period  of  six  months. 

Wood.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  adjustment 
r  troubles  on  the  railroads  ? 

Kerwin.  No,  sir;  except  those  that  are  in  reference  to  the 
?n  and  other  crafts  not  under  the  **Chambers  Board." 

0OMMIB8IONER8  OP  OONCILIATTON   ON  DUTY. 


July  1,  1918. 

James  J. 
m,  Charles. 
D,  David  W. 
,  J.  W. 
m.  Jos.  R. 
3hn  J. 
John  B. 
Chas.  T. 
.  Walter  D. 
Kvwel. 
Paul, 
red.  G. 
lobert  E. 
>» .  R.. 
r.  A.  L. 
red  L. 
rick  F. 
;.  Y. 
F.  T. 
<'has.  P. 
John  B. 

Rowland  B. 

.     1    . 

.  Robert  M. 

06.  S. 

>ficar  F. 
Jam(?s. 
Clifton. 

Jno.  J.  S. 

w.  n. 

Preeman  J. 
Fames  A. 
•.  J.  L. 
B.  M. 
Etholbert. 
n.  C.  W. 


July  1,1919. 

Barrett,  James  J. 
Bendheim,  Charles. 
Bridwell,  J.  W. 
BrowB)  Homer  J. 
Buchanan,  Jos.  K. 
Connell,  Chas.  T. 
Davidge,  Walter  D. 
Davies,  Hywel. 
Davies,  Paul.* 
Davis,  Fred.  G. 
Fairley,  W.  R.» 
Faulkner,  A.  L. 
Feick,  Fred  L. 
Fury,  Chas.  J. 
Gill,  Patrick  F. 
Harrv,  G.  Y.^ 
Ilawley,  F.  T. 
Howard,  Chas.  P.' 
lyennon,  John  B. 
Liller,  William  C. 
Tx)rd,  Joseph. 
Mahanv,  Rowland  B. 
Marsh:* E.  P. 
MoWade,  Robert  M. 
Myers,  Jos.  8. 
Nelson,  Oscar  F. 
Purcell,  James. 
Rodgers,  Jno.  J.  S. 
Rodgers,  W.  IT. 
Rohde,  Freeman  J.* 
Smyth,  James  A.* 
Spanfifler.  J.  L.* 
Squires,  B.  M. 
Thomas,  L.  R. 
Walsh,  John  J. 
Williams,  ThcMuas  J. 
Woodman,  C.  W.' 


L.  Kerwin,  Director  of  Conciliation. 

it  ion  to  the  above,  the  services  of  the  following  Commiasioners  and  Assistant 
loners  of  Immigration  have  been  utilized  for  conciliation  work.  No  salary 
hese  men  from  conciliation  funds: 


alt,  E.  E. 
James  L. 
ton,  H.  J. 


Sullivan,  James  A, 
WTiite,  Edward. 
White,  Henry  M. 


aen  indicated  by  the  reference  have  been  furloughed  without  pay;  it  will  be  noccmoary  toftnw 
>,  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
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Of  the  conciliators  employed  on  July  1, 1918,  salariee  were  paid  as  foUoWB: 


2  received  $5  per  day. 

1  received  $7  per  day. 

2  received  $8  per  day. 


13  received  $10  per  day. 
17  received  $11  per  day. 
2  received  $15  per  day. 


The  two  men  receiving  $15  per  day  we  assigned  as  labor  administraton  in  the  copper 
fields  of  Arizona. 
Of  the  conciliators  employed  on  July  1,  1919,  salaries  were  paid  as  follows: 


1  received  $5  per  day. 
6  received  $8  per  day. 
1  received  $9  per  day. 
12  received  $10  per  day. 


14  received  $11  per  day. 
2  received  $12  per  day. 
1  received  $15  per  day. 


The  man  receiving  $15  per  day  on  July  1, 1919,  is  acting  as  Federal  administrator  in 
the  copper  fields  of  Arizona  and  the  oil  industry  in  California. 
Eacn  conciliator  handled  on  an  average  of  48  cases  during  the  year. 


Monday,  December  29,  1919. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHABLES  E.  BALDWIH,  CHIEF  STATIS- 
TICIAN, BUBEAU  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

DEPUTY   COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  place,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  at  $4,800.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that 
new  place? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  bureau^s  activities  cover  a  very  wide  field  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  commissioner  or  his  representative  shall  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  away  from  the  office,  necessarily, 
looking  after  the  field  investigations,  etc.,  and  in  his  absence  the 
commissioner  feels  that  there  should  be  some  one  there  to  take  his 
place.  At  the  present  time  that  duty  is  performed  by  the  chief 
statistician,  who  is  also  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  553,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  the  chief  statistician,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  is  the  chief  statistician,  who  performs  the  duties 
of  chief  clerk  and  is  acting  commissioner  in  the  absence  of  the 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  duties  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  between 
the  statistical  division  of  your  department  and  the  Census  Bureau! 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  cooperation  between  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  matter  of  vital  statistics  ?  Do 
you  gather  vital  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  vital  statistics? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  your  statistics  cover? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Wages  and  hours  6f  labor  and  statistics  of  acci- 
ents,  occupational  diseases,  retail  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  do  gather  vital  statistics  in  so  far  as  the 
x^ation  affects  the  laborer? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  call  that  vital  statistics;  yes.  We 
(>  not  class  them  as  vital  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  not  the  Census  Bureau  gather  some  of  those 
at  istics  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  They  do  not.  They  get  reports  from  the  board  of 
?alth  as  to  deaths  and  they  get  tne  information  along  that  line, 
liov  do  not  make  any  effort  to  segregate  it  by  causes. 

Nfr.  Wood.  Do  they  not  get  reports  of  accidfents  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  we  get  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  after 

is  published,  do  we  not  find  among  the  statistics  and  tables  the 
umber  of  accidents  that  occurred  in  various  industries? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Only  where  deaths  occur.  I  am  an  ex-employee 
f  the  census  and  I  can  say  t^at  the  vital  statistics  are  simply  taKen 
om  the  health  departmebt  records  as  to  the  ntmiber  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  oirths  ako  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Births  and  deaths;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  try  to  cooperate  with  the  other  departments 
3  the  end  that  there  shall  not  be  any  duplication  of  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  has  this  man  been  occupying  the  place  of 
ommissioner  who  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  no  deputy  commissioner. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  know,  biit  you  say  the  chief  clerk  has  been  acting  as 
eputy  commissioner? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  mean  the  present  chief  clerk? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  in  that  position  now.  I  have  been  there 
3proximately  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  occupying  the  position  of  assistant  to 
10  commissioner,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  acting  commissioner  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  might  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  is 

le  largest  bureau  in  our  department  and  the  only  bureau  without 

1  assistant  chief. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  your  division  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  about  150  on  our  statutory  rolls. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  any  employees  under  your  lump  sum  roll  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  a  very  few  at  the  present  time.     Some- 

nes  we  have  a  great  many.     During  the  war  we  had  a  very  large 

imber. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  that  was  caused  by  the  war  emergency.     Aside 

3m  that,  your  employees  for  the  most  part  are  those  on  the  statu- 

r y  roll  ? 

!tfr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  details  now  in  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  From  our  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  to  your  department? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  vacancies  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  except  that  just  now  there  are  two  or  three 
$1,000  vacancies  that  I  have  been  xmaole  to  fill.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  competent  men  to  fill  those  places  at  that  salary. 

EDrrOR   IN   CHIEF. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  editor  in  chief  at  $4,200.  What 
is  the  necessity  for  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  our  bureau 
at  the  present  time  is  tKe  publication  of  the  monthly  labor  review. 
It  has  developed  into  a  very  useful  monthly  publication  and  it 
requires  pecuhar  qualifications  to  properly  handle  it.  We  need  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  oi  that  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  his  evidence  before  the  committee  Mr.  Gompers 
was  asking  for  additional  editorial  help  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
ip  the  editing  of  the  different  publications  including  the  bulletin, 
etc.  Would  he  not  have  anythmg  to  do  with  this  work  that  you 
speak  of  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Not  that  monthly  review.  That  is  edited  entirely 
by  the  bureau.  Being  a  monthly  and  eoming  out  at  a  certain  date, 
it  must  be  done  under  pressure,  and  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  the 
bureau,  and  it  must  have  high-class  men  to  do  it  properly  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  has  this  monthly  review  been  published? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  began  the  publication  of  it  in  1915. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  volume  9  which  I  have  here.  Are  two  volumes 
gotten  out  every  vear  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  one  every  six  months. 
•  Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  doing  that  work  now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Several  people  have  part  of  that  work.  Mr. 
Amiss,  one  of  our  statisticians,  is  in  charge  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  an  editor  now  at  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  it  take  two  editors  to  edit  that  publication? 

Mr.  Baldw^in.  It  takes  more  than  that.  We  have  several  who  are 
doing  editorial  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  doing  more  than  editorial  work,  are  they  not? 
Are  they  doing  the  writing  lor  it,  too  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  doing  the  preparation  of  the  copy,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  research  work  and  the  compilation  of  the 
material  that  is  gotten  together. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  if  somebody  contributes  to  that  magazine 
from  the  outside,  his  manuscript  is  edited  by  that  editor? 

"Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  editors  are  not  onl^^  editors  but  they  are  writers 
a»nd  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  including  both  in  your  scope 
or  not. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  they  have  to  do  both.  The  editor  and  the 
editor  in  chief  must  be  familiar  with  statistics  and  they  must  be  good 
statisticians  because  they  must  decide  upon  the  material  that  goes 
into  the  monthly  review  and  the  method  of  presenting  it.  The 
articles  are  rather  short  and  they  must  be  as  concise  and  brief  as 
possible  for  a  magazine  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  proportion  of  that  book  is  the  result  of  the 
writing  of  the  editor,  would  you  say? 

Mr.GoMPEBS.  Here  is  an  example,  an  article  entitled  '^  Industrial 
Rdations." 

\£r.  Baldwin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  in  some  issues  of  the  monthly  labor  review  there 
would  be  much  more  tiaan  in  othars.  Now,  here  is  an  article  that 
Ur.  Gompers  refers  to,  headed  ''Industrial  Belations.''  It  covers  the 
Industrial  Conference  held  here  in  Wai^ington.  We  have  had  to 
bftTe  a  man  present  at  that  conference  and  he  has  bad  to  read  very 
carrfuUy  and  take  from  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  extracts 
80  as  to  get  out  of  it  the  meat  of  the  conference  for  inclusion  in  this 
publication.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  discriminate  and  ffood 
]\idgment  in  order  to  determine  what  shall  be  taken  out  and  the  beet 
mauner  in  which  to  present  it.  It  is  on  page  40  of  the  September 
review. 

STATISTICIANS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  striking  out  three  statisticians  at  $3,000 
each  and  putting  in  2  at  $4,000  each,  2  at  $3,600  each,  5  at  $3,000 
each.  ^  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  instead  of  3  statisticians,  9 
statisticians,  and  you  are  asking  an  merease  in  salary  above  the 
present  salary  of  $3,000.  You  are  adding  2  at  $3>000  each,  and  2  at 
$3,600  each,  and  2  at  $4,000  each. 

kr.  GoMPEBS.  Five  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  giving  the  difference.  Wb  at  is  the  occasion  for 
80  manv  additional  statisticians  t 

Ur.  Baldwin.  You  observe  that  we  are  asking  for  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  force.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  altogether  of  55 
employees.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  statisticians  who  are  experts 
in  the  compilation  of  wages  and  in  the  handling  of  the  cost  of  hving 
data  and  in  looking  after  the  field  service  and  also  foreign  labor  affairs. 
We  are  asking  for  these  positions  at  a  higher  salary  than  those  at 
present  paid,  oecause  we  oelieve  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
qualifiea  people  at  the  present  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  the  work  devolving 
upon  the  statistical  division  of  your  department  is  increasing  or  has 
increased  100  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  has  iacreased  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in  the 
last  fewyears. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  vou  had  three  statisticians? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  had  those  three  positions  at  $3,000  only 
two  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  did  vou  have  before  that  i 

Mr.  Baldwin.  At  that  grade  we  had  none  except  the  chief  statis- 
tician, in  the  $3,000  grade. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  but  how  many  statisticians  altogether  did  you 
have  before  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  such,  we  did  not  have  any  by  that  title.  We 
had  employees  who  did  statistical  work,  looking  after  statistical  work, 
like  a  number  of  others  in  that  list.  We  have  a  number  of  experts 
ami  th^  are  all  statisticians  but  they  are  not  carried  as  statisticians. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  at  some  reason  for  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  you  are  asking  tor  here.     You  did  not  have  any 
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statisticians,  as  such,  prior  to  two  years  ago,  and  then  you  were 
given  three  statisticiains  and  now,  within  two  years,  you  are  asking 
to  double  that  force  100  per  cent,  an  increase  of  $21,200.  You 
have  three  now  at  a  total  of  $9,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  nijie  at  a 
total  of  $30,200,  which  is  an  increase  of  $21,200. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  d^nands  upon  the  bureau  have  been  enormous. 
During  the  war  we  had  a  lai^e  appropriation  from  the  President's 
national  security  and  defense  fund  and  we  were  able  to  do  a  num- 
ber of  things  in  the  way  of  investigating  labor  conditions  in  a  number 
of  industries  that  we  had  formerly  never  been  able  to  handle.  Much 
of  that  material  has  been  collected  and  is  in  the  office  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  statisticians  do  not  do  that  investigation  work, 
do  they,  or  they  did  not  do  it  ? 
•  Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  they  would  handle  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  the  investigations  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  engaged  during  that  time  in  outlining 
the  investigations,  planning  them,  and  separating  the  schedules  ana 
directing  the  work. 

statistical  experts. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  addition  to  these  three  statisticians  you  had  six 
statistical  experts,  at  $2,000  each? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Wood.  You  woiUd  have  15  statisticians  there? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  only  another  name  for  statisticians.  They 
are  all  statisticians. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  take  it  that  these  statistical,  experts  are  statisticians 
the  same  as  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  different  grade.  In  fact,  our  whole 
force  is  made  up  of  statisticians  and  statistical  clerks.  That  is 
necessarily  so>  from  the  nature  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  an  increase  of  six  experts,  at 
$2,760. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  might  say  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  title 
used  there  has  no  signification,  whether  they  are  experts  or  statis- 
ticians or  statistical  clerks.  Those  titles  have  been  mcorporated  in 
the  appropriation  bills  in  years  past,  and  we  have  allowed  them  to 
remam,  and  we  are  simply  asking  for  additional  people  in  those  grades 
in  order  to  meet  the  additional  demands  that  are  placed  upon  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  any  of  these  new  places  that  you  are  asking  for 
now  filled  by  any  one  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thev  are  all  new  places  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  thej  are  all  new. 
-  Mr.  Wood.  If  this  additional  help  is  granted,  instead  of  your  having 
150  in  your  department  you  would  have  over  200? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  would  have  190.  The  new  estimate  provides 
for  190. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  you  were  asking  for  an  increase  of  55 1 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  the  161  mentioned  there  includes  a  few 
temporary  employees  that  we  now  have. 
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INCBEASE   IN  WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  showing  the  volunae 
of  your  work,  the  output  of  statistics  or  your  expectancy?  Here  is 
the  thing  that  occurrea  to  me.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  occur  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  but  we  have  to  make  some  defense 
of  any  increase  that  may  be  made,  if  any  increase  is  granted,  and 
>  would  like  jou  to  ^ve  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  ai^d 
the  iustification  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making,  this  request  for  an 
increase  simply  because  we  can  not  handle  the  business  of  the  office 
with  the  force  that  we  now  have.  We  have  a  lot  of  valuable  material 
in  the  office  now  and  there  are  a  lot  of  im()ortant  investigations  that 
would  be  going  on  at  the  present  time  which  we  can  not  do  because 
we  have  not  sufficient  force.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  living  and  wages  in  the  various  industries.  A  great  deal 
of  this  information  that  we  dp  not  have  now,  we  ought  to  have  on 
hand  to  meet  future  demands. 

For  instance,  when  this  coal  investigation  came  on  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  should  have  had  a  complete  report  to  furnish  r^pard- 
in^  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  coal 
mines.  We  have  tried  to  make  such  mvestigatiotis  for  a  number  of 
years  and  we  have  always  failed  to  get  appropriatioiiBy  which  we 
needed  and  needed  badly.  The  same  is  true  oi  a  large  number  of 
(y&er  industries.  During  the  war  we  made  an  investigation  or 
mvej  of  some  25  or  more  industries,  out  of  funds  derived  from  the 
N^ational  Security  and  Defense  fimd,  in  which  we  secured  data 
relative  to  the  wa^ee  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  early  part  of  1919. 
But  those  were  industries  in  which  we  had  not  previously  made  any 
investiration,  and  we  had  nothing  to  tie  the  data  to  or  compare  them 
«ith.  Now  people  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  increase  or 
»^hat  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
n  those  innustries,  and  another  survey  shomd  be  made  in  order  to 
nake  that  comparison.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  made  an 
nvestigation  in  a  few  industries  like  boots  and  shoes,  textiles,  iron 
indst^,  etc. 

PROPOSED   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
Qvestigations  that  you  propose  to  malce  in  the  event  this  additional 
3rce  is  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  carry  on  the  investigation  that 
as  been  conducted  in  the  years  past  in  the  textile  industry,  the  iron 
ad  steel  industry,  boots  and  shoes,  union  wages,  and  as  many  others 
5  our  funds  will  permit  of,  including  lumber  and  mill  work,  furniture, 

/C. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that  you  have  mapped  out  a  program  that 
)u  mean  to  carry  out  in  the  event  you  are  given  the  force  to  carry 
out  with  ? 

ilr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  in  that  program  you  include  certain  industries, 
vestigations  into  certain  basic  inaustries? 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Will  vou  furnish  us  with  that  informatioa  for  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.     (The  matter  referred  to 
above  follows:) 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS   OF   WORK   OF  BURRAU   OK   I  ABOR   STATlflTK'S 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  principal  industries. 

Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Retail  prices  of  food. 

Retail  prices  of  other  elements  of  cost  of  living. 

Wholesale  prices. 

Labor  laws  and  decisions. 

Industrial  accidents. 

Labor  turnover. 

Record  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Occupational  diseases. 

Workmen's  compensation. 

Descriptions  of  occupations. 

Employees'  representation. 

Mimmiun  wage  commissions  and  boards. 

These  and  other  subjects  appear  in  bulletin  form.  Each  bulletin  is  given  a  brie' 
review  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

Monthly  I^bor  Review  (see  attached  table  of  contents  for  November,  1919,  illus^ 
trating  character  of  work). 

Monthly  Labor  Review — November,  191^ — Contents. 
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It.  Baldwin.  Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention  in  this 
nection  that  we  expect  to  do,  and  it  is  very  important  at  this  time 
his:  During  the  past  year  we  made  a  nation-wide  investigation 
he  cost  of  living.  We  visited  92  industrial  centers  and  secured 
ily  schedules  in  something  over  13,000  families,  showing  their 
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actual  expenditures  for  one  year.  Then  we  ascertained  the  retail 
prices  of  the  various  commodities  entering  into  the  cost  of  living 
during  a  period  of  years,  so  that  we  could  show  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  from  year  to  year.  We  started  out  to  make  that  survey  in 
a  limited  number  of  cities  every  six  months.  We  carried  it  up  to  last 
June  and  we  should  have  made  another  investigation  this  December 
in  order  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  that  have  been  made  upon  us 
for  information  of  that  kind,  but  we  had  to  discontinue  it  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  any  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ?     Is  not  that  one  of  their  functions  ? 

Mr.  Balj>win.  They  do  not  collect  information  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  to  investigate  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  prices,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  make  certain  investigations  along  the  line  of 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  also  with  reference  to  unfair  practices  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  That  does  not  enter  mto  the  cost  of  living.  The 
human  element  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  examined  into  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  living.  Now,  I 
mean  so  far  as  the  family  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  thing  I  was  inquiring  about  was  whether 
there  was  any  cooperation  between  the  two  departments  in  gathering 
these  statistics. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No  sir.  I  refer  to  this  because  of  the  tremendous 
demands  that  have  been  made  upon  us  for  information  of  this  kind. 
Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I,  as  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau,  do  not  have 
from  1  to  50  or  more  calls  asking  about  changes  in  the  cost  of  Uving. 
Now,  this  is  the  best  information  that  wo  can  get,  put  up  in  the  form 
of  cities  [indicating].  By  way  of  explanation,  for  instance,  take  the 
city  of  Portland,  Mo.,  and' observe  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  December.  1914,  to  December,  1915,  taking  into  consideration 
food,  clothing,  nousing,  lights,  furniture,  and  everything,  this  is  the 
total.  There  was  a  decrease  from  December,  1914,  to  December, 
1915,  prior  to  the  war,  of  0.42  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  from 
December,  1914,  to  December,  1916,  of  13  per  cent;  to  December, 
1917,  37  per  cent*  to  December,  1918,  72  per  cent;  and  to  June,  1919, 
74.5  per  cent.  Now,  we  get  that  by  going  aroimd  every  six  months 
and  getting  the  retail  prices  and  ap^v  them  to  the  articles  of  ex- 
penditure that  we  found  in  each  f amuy  budget. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  Washington  in  this  report? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  that  is  in  a  later  review. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  a 
separate  pamphlet  on  the  cost  of  livhig  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Now,  in  connection  with  the  man  who  was  assistant  clerk  chief,  he 
w^as  offered  $350  a  month,  $4,  200  a  year,  to  supervise  some  building 
construction  during  the  war  period,  and  he  would  not  take  it  but 
remained  in  the  department  at  $2,250  a  year. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  in  regard  to 
ihese  additional  places,  Mr.  Baldwin  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  unless  there  are  questions.  We  have  asked 
tor  these  additional  places^ecause  we  feel  that  we  really  need  them 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  placed  upon  the  bureau.  There 
are  sufficient  investigations  to  be  made  to  emplov  a  much  larger 
number  of  people  than  those  enumerated,  but  we  feel  that  in  order 
to  do  the  things  that  are  of  pressing  importance  to  meet  the  demands 
that  are  being  placed  upon  the  bureau,  we  need  every  one  of  the 
employees  that  we  have  asked  for,  and  we  feel  that  the  salaries  which 
we  have  placed  opposite  their  names  are  necessary  in  order  to  get 
and  keep  the  kindf  of  people  we  need.  Those  salaried  grades  are  still 
not  as  high  as  similar  salary  grades  in  many  of  the  other  departments. 

PER   DIEM   IN   LIEU   OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  change  in  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  per  diem  and  subsistence  from  $4  to  $5  and  from  $5  to  $8. 
You  are  also  asking  for  a  change  from  $8  to  $12  for  field  service  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  present  appropriation  bill  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $8  per  day  for  any  expert.  We  very  frequently 
need  the  services  of  an  expert  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  you  can 
not  get  men  of  the  right  caliber  for  $8  a  say  at  the  present  time  to 
take  a  temporary  job,  a  short-time  job.  We  think  that  ought  to  be 
changed,  that  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  as  high,  if  necessary,  as 
112  a  day  for  a  short  period.  This  is  not  for  a  statutory  position  but 
for  an  expert  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency.  We  found  ourselves 
in  that  dilemma  several  times  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wason.  Could  you  not  communicate  with  some  labor  organiza- 
:ion  in  some  of  the  Central  States,  for  mstance,  for  much  less  than  that 
0  get  your  statistics  ?  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  know  some- 
hing  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  largest  city,  or  in  Nashua,  the  next 
argest  city,  if  you  should  communicate  with  the  commissioner  of 
abor  at  the  statehouse,  he  would  furnish  it  to  you  accurately  and  at 
nuch  Icvss  expense  than  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  BALD^VIN.  We  do  cooperate  with  commissioners  of  labor  and 
>ther  State  officials  whenever  possible,  but  none  of  the  States  com- 
pile data  relative  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  a  manner  that  is 
isable  by  this  bureau.  We  have  tried  that  many  times  but  have  not 
lad  very  successful  results  in  getting  statistics  by  mail,  by  corre- 
pondence,  because  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  our  wants  under- 
tood.  We  do  secure  regularly  by  correspondence  the  material  which 
e  publish  monthly  relative  to  volume  of  employment,  retail  prices 
f  food  commodities,  etc.,  because  that  is  material  that  can  be  readily 
r)mpiled  by  officials  of  the  various  manufacturing  establishments. 
Te  secure  other  information,  also,  from  officials  of  labor  organiza- 
oiis  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Statistics,  to  be  worth  anything, 
last  be  gotten  accurately;  there  must  be  a  uniformity  of  occupation 
id  the  Kind  of  work  performed,  if  you  are  going  to  compare  wages 
^  workmen. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  vou  not  think  a  commissioner  or  a  man  who  is  on 
\e  ground  and  acquainted  with  conditions  of  local  employment, 
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could  make  that  comparison  much  more  accurately  than  a  stranger 
that  you  might  send  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  oecause  the  person  you  would  get  to  do  the 
work  would  probably  not  be  a  competent  statistician.  He  would 
not  know  how  to  handle  the  figures,  probably.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  are  none  who  would,  but  our  experience  has  been  that  in  such 
cases  we  generally  get  information  that  we  can  not  use. 

Mr.  Wason.  Give  me  a  supposable  concrete  case  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  which  you  would  want  to  send  an  expert  up  there,  jast  a 
hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  we  would  go  into  a  steel  mill,  for  instance,  to 
get  wages,  which  to  be  useful  must  be  comparable.  We  must  secure 
from  the  different  pay  rolls  data  for  people  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  Now,  in  one  establishment  the  occupation  may  be  given 
under  one  name  and  in  another  establishment  it  may  be  known  by 
an  entirely  different  name.  You  might  say,  leave  out  those  and  take 
simply  those  that  have  the  same  occupation  name.  But  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  people  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  who  are  known  under 
different  names,  you  change  the  average  rate  of  pay  entirely,  so  that 
your  figures  would  not  represent  the  facts.  It  requires  the  services 
of  a  man  who  knows  what  is  wanted  and  understands  how  to  get  the 
information. 

TEMPORARY   CLERICAL   ASSISTANCE   IN   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  statement  about  these 
men  collecting  statistics  at  $12  a  day,  that  the  special  agents  of  the 
Bu:eau  do  not  get  anywhere  near  that  salary.  These  are  special 
men  engaged  in  this  particular  work.  Mr.  Baldwin  can  explain  that 
woT'k  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  covered  in  the  increase  you  are  asking  from 
$6,000  to  $12,000  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir.  The  law  limits  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  expended  from  our  miscellaneous  appropriation  inside  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  clerical  help,  to  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  want  it  increased  to  $12,000? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  it  increased  to  $12,000  because 
very  often  when  we  have  a  special  job  of  tabulating  to  do,  we  can 
employ  people  in  Washington,  put  them  on  the  job  and  get  it  out  of 
the  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  dependent  upon  whether  we  do  or  do  not  allow 
these  other  places. 

Ml'.  Baldwin.  It  is  a  separate  matter. 

Ml'.  Wood.  It  is  not  dependent  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  $80,000  in 
our  miscellaneous  appropriation.  The  law  provided  that  of  that 
$80,000  we  could  spend  $6,000  for  temporary  clerical  assistance  here 
in  Washington,  that  is,  on  our  temporary  roll,  and  we  want  to  change 
that  from  $6,000  to  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  a  limit  so  that  if  you 
want  to  get  out  a  lot  of  circulars  right  here  you  can  go  out  in  the 
street  ana  hire  it  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  and  get  it  done  quickly? 

Mr.  Baijdwin.  We  get  them  through  the  Civil  Service  but  they  are 
local  people  who  come  on  for  a  month  or  two  months.     The  Civil 
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Service  rules  will  not  allow  them  to  stay  in  for  more  thai]t  six  months, 
but  we  can  get  them  in  for  less  than  six  months  and  get  the  work  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  $80,000  in  1920  and  $12,000  for  special  work. 
You  are  now  askix^  for  $137,700,  an  increase  of  $57,700. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  for  the  miscellaneous  appropriation.    That 
is  to  provide  for  the  travelinj^  expenses  and  per  diem  of  field  people 
We  have  asked  for  a  larger  field  force  and  we  are  also  asldng  for  $6 
a  day  instead  of  $4. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  $12,000  mstead  of  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Baij>win.  That  does  not  change  the  amoimt  of  the  appro- 

imtion  any:  that  is  just  a  change  in  the  amount  that  we  can  use 
or  that  purpose.  That  is  simply  figured  out  to  meet  the  traveling 
expenses  of  additional  people  and  t^ng  into  consideration  the  in- 
oease  in  the  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses*  The  traveling  expenses 
bave  increased  enormously;  that  is,  transportation  and  incicnantals 
of  traveling. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  table  set  out  on  page  40  is  there  any  increase 
in  salaiT  above  the  salary  you  are  how  paying  f 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;*we  have  asked  for  no  increase  in  any  of  the 
statutory  erades.  There  was  an  imderstandins  that  we  would  not 
do  that.  1  am  frank  to  say  that  I  had  a  schedme  fixed  up  for  them, 
but  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  not  submit  it,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Beclassification  Conunission. 

PERIODICALS,   NEWSPAPEBS,   BOOKS  OF  BBFERBNCE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  asking  for  a  $200  increase  for  books  of 
reference. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  the  present  appropriation 
of  $300  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  subscription  to  newspapers 
necessary  in  our  work  and  for  certain  books  of  reference  that  we 
need. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language  for  books  of 
reference  ? 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. Wood.  Was  not  that  $1,000  appropriation  transferred  to  the 
contingent  fund? 
Mr.  Baldwin.  The  library  fund  ? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No:  the  library  fund  is  for  library  books,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  department  library.  There  are  certain  newspapers 
and  certain  books  of  reference  which  are  used  only  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  that  we  must  have  constantly  in  the  bureau, 
like  industrial  directories  and  things  of  that  kind.  Nobody  wants 
them  except  us,  and  as  we  must  keep  them  in  our  library  for  our 
personal  use  we  must  buy  them,  and  these  newspapers  we  have  to 
subscribe  for  in  order  to  get  information  regarding  strikes,  lockouts, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  clerk  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
used  to  get  $1,000  for  this  purpose  and  that  it  was  transferred  to  the 
c<mtingBnt  fund  in  1919. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  practically 
built  up  the  library.    You  know  we  were  separate  in  another  depart- 
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ment  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  built  up  this  library.  I  suppos 
90  per  cent  of  this  library  was  the  old  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic 
library,  and  after  it  was  made  a  department  library  it  was  though 
best  to  transfer  that  $1,000,  which  we  had  received  each  year  for  3 
years,  to  the  department's  contingent  fund  and  let  them  nandle  th 
department  library. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  department  used  to  get  $300  and  then  it  wa 
increased  to  $2,000  and  it  remained  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  The  fact  is  that  when  we  got  into  our  new  buildinj 
the  Secretary  ordered  that  the  libraries  of  the  several  bureaus  b 
consolidated  into  one  department  library,  for  better  administratioD 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  That  was  done  and  it  has  been  going  on.  Then  th< 
fund  for  purchasing  books  was  transferred  to  the  department's  con- 
tingent fund,  just  the  same  as  the  librarians  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboi 
Statistics  and  the  librarians  of  the  Children's  Bureau  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary's  office.  But  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
requires  newspapers  that  are  not  required  by  anybody  else,  and  for 
that  reason  $300  of  that  appropriation  was  left  in  the  Biu'eau  of  Labor 
Statistics  appropriation.  Now,  they  find*  on  accoimt  of  increased 
cost  of  such  things  that  they  will  need  $500. 


Monday,  January  5,  1920. 

Bureau  of  Immigration. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  ANTHOFf  CAMINETTI,  COMMISSIONEB 
OF  iMMIGBATION,  AND  MR.  W.  H.  WAGNER,  SPECIAL 
IMMIGRANT  INSPECTOR. 

increase    in    WORIC — ACTIVITIES    IN    RUSSIAN    UNION    WORKERS   AxVD 

COMMUNISTS    CASES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Caminetti,  have  you  any  general  statement  you 
want  to  make  before  we  take  up  the  details  of  your  items  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  only  general  statement  I  can  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  Washington  before  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  arrest  large 
numbers  of  anarchists  was  inaugurated  had  alrady  been  materially 
increased.     I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  work  had  increased 
in  the  last  year,  up  to  that  time,  33  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
and  since  last  November,  owing  to  activities  in  said  movement,  first, 
in  the  Russian  Union  Workers  cases  and  since  then  in  the  Communist 
cases,  wherein  about  3,000  warrants  of  arrest  have  been  issued,  and 
applications  pending  for  more,  our  work  has  more  than  doubled,  so 
that,  speaking  for  the  Washington  office  alone,  the  office  was  swamped 
before  applications  for  these  warrants  on  so  large  a  scale  were  made, 
but  now  the  word  '*  swamped '^  does  not  describe  the  situation,    i 
do  not  see  how  we  can  get  along  and  wait  until  July  next  for  the 
additions  recommended. 

Under  the  usual  procedure,  additions  to  the  force,  if  granted,  would 

fo  into  eflFect  next  July.     I  do  not  know  what  yoiir  committee 
[r.  Chairman,  can  do  to  aid.     The  bureau  asks  the  indulgence  o\ 
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:he  committee,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  individual  officer,  myself 
3r  anyone  else,  but  for  the  sake  of  public  business,  to  look  into  the 
necessities  of  the  existing  situation.  The  work  is  so  congested  that 
I  really  do  not  know  how  the  bureau  is  going  to  get  out  of  the  present 
rush.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  lent  us  all  of  the  assistance 
that  was  in  its  power.  This  provided  stenographers  and  other 
clerical  help;  also  the  printing  of  warrants  and  other  matter,  including 
photostat  copies  of  exhibits,  for  use  in  anarchist  cases.  The  bureau 
IS  not  equipped  to  do  some  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  details  have  you  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  should  say  the  number  furnished,  varied  at  times, 
would  equal  the  service  of  about  10  persons  for  a  period  of  10  or 
12  days  each.  They  come  over  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  then 
go  back;  they  have  relieved  the  clerical  situation  materially. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  no  permanent  details  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  no  permanent  details. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  permanent  details  from  any  other 
department  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  What  the  bureau  would  like  to  submit,  if  it  is 
proper,  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  committee  for  some 
immediate  assistance,  either  by  addition,  to  the  service  at  this  time, 
if  that  can  be  done,  or  by  some  temporary  device  by  which  we  can 
call  from  the  field  service  the  help  needed.  A  singular  thing  has  been 
forcibly  brought  to  niv  attention  since  we  have  had  this  rush  in  rela- 
tion to  anarchists.  If  the  bureau  needs  a  stenographer  for  a  day 
or  two,  for  instance,  neither  the  bureau  nor  the  department,  I  am 
advised,  has  any  right  to  hire  such  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to 
nioet  emergencies. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  contingent  fund? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  No;  no  contingent  fund  for  use  in  Washington 
nor  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Wasox.  If  you  had  that  you  could  get  your  relief  for  one  day 
or  ten  days,  as  long  as  the  fund  lasted. 

Mr.  Caminetti.    les,  sir. 

Ellis  Island  Station — Increase  in  Immigration. 

Mr.  Wood.  Arc  you  asking  in  the  deficiency  bill  for  any  temporary 
relief  between  now  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  There  have  been  estimates  filed  in  the  usual  way 
for  the  reopening  of  the  Ellis  Island  service  in  its  entirety,  also  for 
other  purposes.  During  the  war  the  Navy  and  War  Departments 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  for  permission  to  use  practically 
all  of  Kills  Island  station.  That  station  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
war  purposes.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Labor  Departments,  76  per  cent  of  the 
jpace  in  the  buddings  was  turned  over  for  war  uses  and  utilized 
:nerefor  until  surrendered  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Partly  on  April  1  and  entirely  by  June  30,  I  think. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  During  that  period  the  Immigration  Service  had 
0  function  either  on  the  wharves  where  steamships  would  dock  or 
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on  the  ships.  This  method  Jias  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  as, 
for  lack  oi  funds  to  keep  such  a  large  estabfishment  going,  the  space 
formerly  used  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departmmts  has  been  kept 
closed.  Coal  alone  at  Ellis  Island  three  years  ago  cost  about  $50,000 
for  the  fiscal  year,  two  years  ago  $60,000,  last  year  $112,000,  in 
round  numbers,  and  this  year  probably  will  exceed  this  amount, 
presents  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  delaying  reopening  in  its 
entirety  of  the  station. 

Immigration  since  the  1st  of  July  has  commenced  to  gradually 
increase.  There  was  some  cessation  during  the  longshoremen  strikes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  settlement  nas  given  a  new 
impetus  to  this  movement,  so  that  at  this  time  we  have  a  congestion 
at  Ellis  Island  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  immigrants. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  they  principally  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  From  southern  Europe,  mamly,  but  there  are 
some  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  British  Isles  furnishing  a  con- 
siderable number. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  number  of  immigrants,  say,  for  the  last 
month,  December? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  report  of  the  number  for  last  month  had  not 
reached  the  b\u*eau,  but  for  the  last  fiscal  year  immigrants,  non- 
immigrants, and  citizens  amounted  for  the  entire  year  to  93,000 
arrivals  in  New  York.  For  the  first  five  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
the  same  class  of  arrivals,  according  to  the  estimates  furnished  me, 
amounted  to  120,000  odd,  an  excess  in  five  months  of  20,000  over 
the  number  of  like  classes  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  arrivals  for 
December  have  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  statement,  or  can  you  submit  any 
statement,  showing  the  countries  from  which  the  foreign  immigra- 
tion is  coming,  and  the  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  supply  that  statement  for  the  record 
so  we  may  have  some  idea  about  this  increase  and  about  where  the 
immigration  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes.  The  estimate  of  the  Bureau  is  that  if  immi- 
gration keeps  up  at  the  rate  indicated  since  the  1st  of  July,  in  com- 
parison witn  that  of  last  year,  the  immigrants,  nonimmigrants,  and 
citizens  arriving  from  foreign  coimtries  at  New  York  alone  will  reach, 
if  not  exceed,  400,000  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  follows:) 

Arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York^  by  classes. 


Total  during  fiscal  year  1919. 


Total  during  July,  1919... 

Total  during  August 

Total  during  September.. 
Total  during  October  i. . . 
Total  during  Novembef ». 


Total,  five  months. 


Immi- 
grant, 
26,731. 


3,967 

4.782 

10,182 


18,931 


Nonim- 
migrant, 
35,026. 


5,413 

4,564 

10,289 


20,246 


Immi- 
grant and 
nonim- 
migrant, 
com- 
bined. 


32,226 
13,975 


46,201 


Citizens, 
31,546. 


7,726 
7,196 
8,300 
6,180 
5,060 


34,473 


Debarred 

an. 


56 
40 
74 


170 


ToUl, 


I7.1tt 

18,401 
19,04i 


120,00 


>  Subject  to  revision. 
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citctif  ocMttetf  to  ike  United  StaUe  at  the  port  of  New  York  durinq  the  fiscal 
jiear  ended  June  SO,  1919 ,  emd  during  the  four  months^  July  to  October,  1919 ,  showing 
nuntriee  of  Uui  permanent  reddence. 


CcuntrliB. 


•  •■■   p'lj  ■■ 


iostrte. 


S«rbta^  sad  MoBtoufTO . 


ftinee,  InctodJng  Oowlea . 
Gergiui  Empire 


QbihJ|Mhidiiig  Sidly  aod  8^^ 


PMogal,  tnchkUng  Cape  Verde  axi4  Asore  Islanda . 


linte^omlrei  and  FffUand 


iig  Oaoavy  and  Balaacic  Islands . 


twfhflrtand. 
(MMriaKiuepe. 


■•> 


Scotland. 
Wales.. 


l4oblicorC*e(diQ8lovalqf« 

ImrMkotrtBlmid 

^■biie  or  Poland 

Qatdom  of  Tbe  CiwteB,  SertH.  and  SlQvenes, 


Total  Europe. 


Una. 
nui. 
Ddk. 


^irtwf  in  Asia. 
ttterAsia 


Total  Asia. 


ifrica 

lostrmlia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand . 

Vif^c  Lsiands  (not  specified) 

(fitfedi  North  America 

ientrsl  America 

ISKicB 

loath  America. 

'^W  Indies 

Hktr  coontries , 


Grand  total . 


Year 
1919. 


23 

8 

256 

21 

1,165 

3,262 

40 

271 

1,822 

906 

1,666 

475 

9 

362 

1,021 

2,(H2 

377 


July  to 

October. 

1919. 


17,746 


3 
12 
13 
15 


43 


96 

24 

1 

45 

1,643 

491 

2,278 

4,938 

26 


26,731 


7 

6 

1,671 

6 

€87 

2,928 

48 

548 

9,662 

8W 

1,208 

121 

69 

ap 
i,a6« 

1,9148 
684 
&i8 

4,77il 


1, 


300 

2« 
83 
77 

198 
46 


28,987 


2 
2 

28 

81 

7 


120 


189 

31 

2 

137 

238 

886 

1,022 

2,323 

52 


33,387 


>  Them's  4  new  countriee  were  added  to  the  Bureau  of  Immiiration's  statistical  list  of  countries  beginning 
lib  July  1, 1919. 

New  Yiat  Law. 


EXAMINATION   OF   FOBEIGN   IMMIGRANTS   ON   OTHER   SIDE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  law  or  the  Executive  order  which*  we  have  re- 
tuiring  the  examination  of  foreign  ipimigrants  on  the  other  side  be- 
)re  they  get  over  here  acted  as  a  deterrent  in  keeping  these  people 
ack? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  It  has;  that  is  why  the  bureau  favored  the  con- 
nuation  of  the  vis6  svstem  for  a  time.  Difficulties  arise  from  the 
xjt  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  declarants  and  others,  are 
Jling  upon  the  Department  of  State  for  vis6  of  passports  presented 
r  re&tives,  and  when  a  prima  facie  showing  is  maae  it  is  embar- 
ssing  for  the  Department  of  State  to  decline  to  grant  vis6.     When 
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it  is  considered  that  we  have  so  many  millions  of  foreigners  in 
the  United  State,  and  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  citi- 
zens, it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  stop  the  coming  of 
people  who  make  such  showing  under  the  regulations.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  arrivals  is  due  to  this  phase  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  situation  is  presenting  itself  every  week,  and  many 
times  in  some  weeks.  I  have  correspondence  from  my  own  district 
in  Indiana  where  we  have  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  foreigners 
showing  that  they  are  asking  if  or  passports  for  their  relatives  who  are 
on  the  other  side,  and  whom  they  are  desirous  of  bringing  over  here. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  passports  being 
issued  from  this  side  or  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Xo;  the  passports  are  not  issued  by  the  American 
Grovemment.     The  passports  are  issued  by  foreign  Uovemments. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  a  case  where  a  man  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  has  taken  out  his  first  papers,  for  instance,  and  has  a  rela- 
tive who  is  desirous  of  coming  here,  and  the  person  on  this  aide  is 
desirous  of  having  that  relative  come  here,  to  whom  do  they  make 
their  application? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  They  make  their  application  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  a  vis6  of  the  passport  that  may  be  presented  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  foreign  country  who  receives  it  from  the  government  of 
which  he  is  a  subject. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  our  consul  on  the  other  side  vis6  that  passport? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Our  consul  does  the  visaing.  Here  is  what  we  need 
in  that  matter,  Mr.  Chairman:  Unfortunately,  when  this  extension 
of  the  vis6  privilege  was  determined  upon  provision  was  not  made  for 
an  investigation  of  the  application  at  the  source,  from  an  immigration 
standpoint,  by  an  immigration  officer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  bureau 
that  an  immigration  expert  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  State  De- 
partment at  all  consular  offices  in  Europe  so  as  to  act  as  the  adviser 
of  the  consul,  after  having  given  an  applicant  such  an  examination 
as  would  indicate  to  him,  as  an  immigration  officer,  whether  or  not 
such  apjJicant  c^ould  pass  the  immigration  test  upon  arrival  at  the 
American  seaport. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  examination  being  made  now,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  by  the  officer  over  there  is  a  political  examination  or  with 
reference  to  his  fitness  because  of  his  attachment  to  any  ism,  etc., 
and  they  make  no  examination  with  reference  to  their  physical  ability. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  No  doubt  a  thorough  investigation  is  made,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  tiie  present  time,  or  up  to  the  emer- 
gency created  during  the  war  and  since,  consuls  have  been  required 
to  perform  many  new  duties,  and  as  they  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
in  tlieir  own  line,  there  is  as  much  necessity,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  an 
immigration  expert  to  be  in  Europe  at  all  of  the  principal  places 
where  a  consul  is  located  as  there  is  to  have  a  naval  attache  or  a 
military  attach^  or  a  commercial  agent  at  any  of  the  missions  or 
consujar  stations  abroad. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  assisting  our  consular  force  in  making  these 
examinations  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Of  course,  they  have  their  own  force,  and  instruc^ 
tions  prepared  during  the  war  by  joint  action  between  the  Depart 
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INCREASE   IN   WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  showing  the  volume 
of  your  work,  the  output  of  statistics  or  your  expectancy  ?  Here  is 
the  thing  that  occurrea  to  mo.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  occur  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  but  we  have  to  make  some  defense 
of  any  increase  that  may  be  made,  if  any  increase  is  granted,  and 
T  would  like  you  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  and 
the  justification  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Air.  Chairman,  we  are  making  this  request  for  an 
increase  simply  because  we  can  not  handle  the  business  of  the  office 
with  the  force  that  we  now  have.  We  have  a  lot  of  valuable  material 
in  the  office  now  and  there  are  a  lot  of  important  investigations  that 
would  be  going  on  at  the  present  time  which  we  can  not  do  because 
we  have  not  sufficient  force.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  living  and  wages  in  the  various  industries.  A  great  deal 
of  this  information  that  we  do  not  have  now,  we  ought  to  have  on 
hand  to  meet  future  demands. 

For  instance,  when  this  coal  investigation  came  on  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  should  have  had  a  complete  report  to  furnish  regard- 
ing wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  coal 
nunes.  We  have  tried  to  make  such  inveistigations  for  a  number  of 
years  and  we  have  always  failed  to  get  appropriations,  which  we 
needed  and  needed  badly.  The  same  is  true  ot  a  large  number  of 
other  industries.  During  the  war  we  made  an  investigation  or 
survey  of  some  25  or  more  industries,  out  of  funds  derived  from  the 
National  Security  and  Defense  fund,  in  which  we  secured  data 
relative  to  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  early  part  of  1919. 
But  those  were  industries  in  which  we  had  not  previously  made  any 
investigation,  and  we  had  nothing  to  tie  the  data  to  or  compare  them 
with,  rlow  people  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  increase  or 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  those  industries,  and  another  survey  shomd  be  made  in  order  to 
make  that  comparison.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  made  an 
investigation  in  a  few  industries  like  boots  and  shoes,  textiles,  iron 
and  steel,  etc. 

PROPOSED   investigations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
investigations  that  you  propose  to  make  in  the  event  this  additional 
force  is  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  carry  on  the  investigation  that 
has  been  conducted  in  the  years  past  in  the  textile  industry,  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  boots  and  shoes,  union  wages,  and  as  many  others 
as  our  funds  will  permit  of,  including  lumber  and  mill  work,  furniture, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  1  presume  that  you  have  mapped  out  a  program  that 
vou  mean  to  carry  out  in  the  event  you  are  given  the  lorce  to  carry 
it  out  with  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  in  that  program  you  include  certain  industries, 
investigations  into  certain  basic  in aus tries? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Minim  inn  wage:  Page. 

Minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  for  women  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada : 215-220 

Arkansas 215 

California 215-217 

District  of  Columbia 217, 218 

Kansas 218,219 

British  Columbia 219,220 

Manitoba. 220 

CcKjperation: 

New  Zealand  fanners'  cooperative  associations 221, 222 

Vocational  education: 

Vocational  training  in  railroad  shops * 223 

Agreement  for  apprenticeship  training  in  Little  Rock  (Ark . )  public  schools.      224 
Employees'  representation: 

Development  of  shop  committee  systems,  by  Anice  L.  Whitney 225-233 

Discussion  of  employees'  representation  at  Eighth  Annual  Safety  Congress  234-236 

Joint  industrial  councils  in  Great  Britain .' 236-237 

Employment  and  unemployment: 

Employment  in  selected  industries  in  September,  1919 238<^2 

How  the  War  Department  handled  its  labor  problem 243-245 

A'  permanent  program  for  stabilizing  employment  in  New  York  State 245-248 

Child  labor: 

Child  welfare  standards 249, 250 

A  German  pro^m  of  protective  legislation  for  juvenile  workers 250, 251 

('hild  labor  legislation  in  Hongkong 251, 252 

Industrial  accidents: 

Prewar  and  war-time  accident  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  by 

Lucian  W.  Chaney ' 259-257 

Eighth  Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council 258-260 

Formal  opening  of  Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh 260, 261 

Accident  experience  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  1918. 261, 262 

Industrial  hygiene  and  medicine: 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in  factories 263, 264 

Advantages  of  mutual  benefit  associations  to  industrial  medicine 264, 265 

Workmen's  compensation: 

*  Sixth  annual  meeting  of  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 

Boards  and  Commissions,  by  Carl  Hojokstadt 266-279 

Minimum  requirements  in  compensation  legislation,  by  Royal  Meeker, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 280-293 

Employees  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  bv  Lindley  1). 

Clark ". 294-310 

Attitude  of  railroad  transportation  organizations  t')ward  Federal  compensa- 
tion, by  D.  L.  Cease , 31 1-316 

The  larger  idea  in  workmen's  compensation,  by  Will  J.  French 317-322 

How  can  medical  service  be  improved?    By  ()tt<)  P.  Geier,  M.  I) , .  323-326 

Infections  of  the  upper  extremities,  by  P.  A.  Bendixen,  M.  D 327-335 

<  ^impensation  periods  of  widows  and  children 335-338 

I-abor  lawH;. 

Summary  of  labor  provisions  of  Massachusetts  Consolidation  Act,  1919. .  339, 340 
I^bor  bureaiis: 

Functions  of  German  Ministry  of  Economics  and  Ministry  of  Labor 341 

Strikes  and  lockouts: 

Appointment  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Arbitration 342 

Immigmtion: 

Immigration  in  August,  1919 343, 344 

Puhlicatums  relating  to  labor: 

<>flicial— rniU»«l  States 345-350 

Official — foreign  countries 350-353 

Unofficial 354-362 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention  in  this 
connection  that  we  expect  to  do,  and  it  is  very  important  at  this  time 
Is  this:. During  the  past  year  we  made  a  nation-wide  investigation 
of  the  cost  of  living.  We  \'isited  92  uidustrial  centers  and  secured 
family  schedules  in  something  over  13,000  families,  showmg  their 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  in  regard  to 
these  additional  places,  I^.  Baldwin  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  unless  there  are  questions.  We  have  asked 
for  these  additional  places^ecause  we  feel  that  we  really  need  them 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  placed  upon  the  bureau.  There 
are  sufficient  investigations  to  be  made  to  emplov  a  much  larger 
number  of  people  than  those  enumerated,  but  we  feel  that  in  order 
to  do  the  things  that  are  of  pressing  importance  to  meet  the  demands 
that  are  being  placed  upon  the  bureau,  we  need  every  one  of  the 
employees  that  we  have  asked  for,  and  we  feel  that  the  salaries  which 
we  have  placed  opposite  their  names  are  necessary  in  order  to  get 
and  keep  the  khia  of  people  we  need.  Those  salaried  grades  are  still 
not  as  high  as  similar  salary  grades  in  many  of  the  other  departments. 

PER   DIEM   IN   lieu   OF   SL^SISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  change  in  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  per  diem  and  subsistence  from  $4  to  $5  and  from  $5  to  $8. 
You  are  also  asking  for  a  change  from  $8  to  $12  for  field  service  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  present  appropriation  bill  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $8  per  day  lor  any  expert.  We  very  frequently 
need  the  services  of  an  expert  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  you  can 
not  get  men  of  the  right  caliber  for  $8  a  say  at  the  present  time  to 
take  a  temporary  job,  a  short-time  job.  We  think  that  ought  to  be 
changed,  that  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  as  high,  if  necessary,  as 
$12  a  day  for  a  short  period.  This  is  not  for  a  statutory  position  but 
for  an  expert  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency.  We  found  ourselves 
in  that  dilemma  several  times  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wason.  Could  you  not  communicate  with  some  labor  organiza- 
tion in  some  of  the  Central  States,  for  instance,  for  much  less  than  that 
to  get  your  statistics  ?  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  largest  city,  or  in  Nashua,  the  next 
largest  city,  if  you  should  conmiunicate  with  the  commissioner  of 
labor  at  the  statehouse,  he  would  furnish  it  to  you  accurately  and  at 
much  less  expense  than  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  do  cooperate  with  commissioners  of  labor  and 
other  State  officials  whenever  possible,  but  none  of  the  States  com- 
pile data  relative  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  a  maiuier  that  is 
usable  by  this  bureau.  We  have  tried  that  many  times  but  have  not 
had  very  successful  results  in  getting  statistics  by  mail,  by  corre- 
spondence, because  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  our  wants  under- 
stood. We  do  secure  regularly  by  correspondence  the  material  which 
we  publish  monthly  relative  to  volume  of  employment,  retail  prices 
of  food  commodities,  etc.,  because  that  is  material  that  can  bo  readily 
compiled  by  officials  of  the  various  manufacturing  establishments. 
We  secure  other  information,  also,  from  officials  oi  labor  organiza- 
tions when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Statistics,  to  be  worth  anything, 
must  be  gotten  accurately ;  there  must  be  a  imif ormity  of  occupation 
and  the  Kind  of  work  performed,  if  you  are  going  to  compare  wages 
of  workmen. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  not  think  a  commissioner  or  a  man  who  is  on 
the  ground  and  acquainted  with  conditions  of  local  employment, 
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Service  rules  will  not  allow  tbmi  to  stay  in  for  more  than  3ix  months, 
but  we  can  get  them  in  for  less  than  six  months  and  get  the  work  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  $80,000  in  1920  and  $12,000  for  special  work. 
You  are  now  askinefor  $1.^7,700,  an  inceaae  of  $57,700. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  'rhat  is  for  the  miscellaneoua  appropriation.  That 
is  to  provide  for  the  traTeling  expenses  and  per  diem  of  field  people 
We  buave  asked  for  a  lai^er  field  force  and  we  are  also  asking  for  $6 
a  day  instead  of  $4. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  $12,000  instead  of  $6,000? 

Mr,  Baldwin.  That  does  not  change  the  amount  of  the  appro- 

ftriation  any:  that  is  just  a  change  in  the  amount  that  we  can  uso 
or  that  purpose.  That  is  simply  figured  out  to  meet  the  traveling 
expenses  of  additional  people  and  t^ng  into  consideration  the  in- 
crease in  the  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses.  The  traveling  expenses 
have  increased  enormously;  that  is,  transportation  and  incidentals 
of  traveling. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  table  set  out  on  page  40  is  there  any  increase 
in  salary  above  the  salary  you  are  now  paying  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;we  have  asked  for  no  increase  in  any  of  the 
statutory  grades.  There  was  an  understanding  that  we  would  not 
do  that.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  had  a  schedule  fixed  up  for  them, 
but  it  was  a^ed  that  we  would  not  submit  it,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Reclassification  Commission. 

PERIODICALS,   NEWSPAPERS,   BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  asking  for  a  $200  increase  for  books  of 
refu^nce. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  the  present  appropriation 
of  $300  is  not  sufRcient  to  pay  for  the  subscription  to  newspapers 
necessary  in  our  work  and  for  certain  books  of  reference  that  we 
Deed. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language  for  books  of 
reference  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr. Wood.  Was  not  that  $1,000  appropriation  transferred  to  the 
contingent  fund  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  library  fund ) 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No:  the  library  fund  is  for  library  books,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  department  library.  There  are  certain  newspapers 
and  certain  hooks  of  reference  which  are  used  only  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  that  we  must  have  constantlv  in  the  bureau, 
like  industrial  directories  and  things  of  that  kind.  Nobody  wants 
them  except  us,  and  as  we  must  keep  them  in  our  library  for  our 
personal  use  we  must  buy  them,  and  these  newspapera  we  have  to 
subscribe  for  in  order  to  get  information  regarding  strikes,  lockouts, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  clerk  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
used  to  get  $1,000  for  this  purpose  and  that  it  was  transferred  to  the 
contingent  fund  in  Idld- 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  practically 
built  up  the  library.  You  know  we  were  separate  in  another  depart- 
156256—20— PT  2 24 
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the  committee,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  individual  officer,  myself 
or  anyone  else,  but  for  the  sake  of  public  business,  to  look  into  the 
necessities  of  the  existing  situation.  The  work  is  so  congested  that 
I  really  do  not  know  how  the  bureau  is  going  to  get  out  of  the  ^)r(«cnt 
rush.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  lent  us  all  of  the  assistance 
that  was  in  ite  power.  This  provided  stenographers  and  other 
clerical  help ;  also  the  printing  of  warrants  and  other  matter,  including 
photostat  copies  of  exhibits,  for  use  in  anarchist  cases.  The  bureau 
IS  not  equipped  to  do  some  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  details  have  you  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  should  say  the  number  furnished,  varied  at  times, 
would  equal  the  service  of  about  10  persons  for  a  period  of  lU  or 
12  days  each.     They  come  over  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  then 
go  back;  they  have  relieved  the  clerical  situation  materially. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  have  no  permanent  details ! 
Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  no  permanent  details. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have   you   any   permanent   details   from   any   other 
department! 
Mr.  Waoneb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cahinbtti.  What  the  bureau  would   like  to  submit,  if  it  is 
proper,   the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  committee  for  some 
immediate  assistance,  either  by  addition-  to  the  service  at  this  time, 
if  that  can  be  done,  or  by  some  temporary  device  by  which  we  can 
1     call  from  the  field  service  the  help  needed.     A  singular  thing  has  been 
[     fortiibly  brought  to  my  attention  since  we  have  had  this  rush  in  rcla- 
I     tion  to  anarchists.     If  the  bureau   needs  a  stenographer  for  a  (lay 
I     or  two,  for  instance,  neither  the  bureau  nor  the  department,  I  am 
1    advised,  has  any  right  to  hire  such  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to 
meet  emei^encies. 
Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  contingent  fundi 
Mr.  Caminetti.  No;  no  contingent  fund  for  use  in  Waahingt«m 
Dor  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  you  had  that  you  could  get  your  relief  for  one  <lay 
or  ten  days,  as  long  as  the  fund  lasted. 
Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Ellis  Island  Station— Increask  i.v  Immigratio.n. 

Mr,  Wood,  Are  you  asking  in  the  deficiency  bill  for  any  temporary   ■ 
relief  between  now  and  the  next  fiscal  year, 

Mr.  Caminetti.  There  have  been  estimates  filed  in  the  usuid  way 
for  the  reopening  of  the  Ellis  Island  service  m  its  entirety,  also  for 
»ther  purposes.  During  the  war  the  Navy  and  War  Departments 
called  upnn  the  Department  of  Labor  for  permission  to  use  practically 
all  of  E^lis  Island  station.  That  station  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
»ar  piuposes.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Labor  Departments,  76  per  cent  of  the 
'pace  in  the  buildings  was  turned  over  for  war  uses  and  utilized 
therefor  until  suirenoered  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Waoneb.  Partly  on  April  1  and  entirely  by  June  30,  I  thutk. 

Mr.  Caminetti,  During  that  period  the  Immigration  Service  had 
to  function  either  on  the  wharves  where  steamships  would  dock  or 
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on  the  ships.  This  method  h"s  continued  up  to  the  present  ti 
for  lark  of  funds  to  ke«^such  a  large  establishment  goit^,  th 
formerly  iLsed  by  the  War  and  Nary  Departmfiots  haa  bee 
cloHml.  Coal  alone  at  Ellis  Island  three  years  ago  cost  about  1 
for  the  fiscal  year,  two  years  ago  $60,000.  last  year  S112, 
round  numherH.  and  this  year  probably  will  exceed  this  • 
presents  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  delaying  reopwning 
entirety  of  the  station. 

Immigrntion  since  the  1st  of  July  has  commenced  to  gr 
incrcaHG.  There  was  some  cessation  (luring  the  longshoremen 
on  both  Hides  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  settlement  has  given 
impetus  to  this  movement,  so  that  at  this  time  we  have  a  con 
at  Ellis  Island  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  lai^e  number  of  immi 

Mr.  W<x>R.  Where  are  they  principally  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  From  southern  Europe,  mamly,  but  thi 
some  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  British  Isles  ifumi^ng 
sidnrabie  number. 

Mr.  W<K>i).  What  was  the  number  of  imm^ants,  say,  for  i 
month,  UocemborJ 

Mr.  Camixetti.  The  report  of  the  number  for  last  month  1 
rent^hed  the  bureau,  hut  for  the  last  fiscal  year  immigrant 
immigrants,  and  citizens  amounted  for  the  entire  year  to 
arrivals  in  New  York.  For  the  first  five  months  of  this  Gm 
the  same  class  of  arrivals,  according  to  the  estimates  furnisll 
ami)UTited  to  120,000  odd,  an  excess  in  five  months  of  20,01 
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Immigrani  aUefu  admUUd  to  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  during  the  four  months^  July  to  October^  1919^  shoving 
eountriee  of  last  permanent  residence. 


Countries. 


Austria. 


SerbiAy  and  MonteBefro. 


France,  including  Conica . 
German  Empire 


Italy,  including  Sicily 
Netherlands 


and  Sardinia. 


Norway. 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Island3 . 

BossHuoia.  ••.•....«......•..•.•................•. 

Ruvdan  Ivn^jrire,  and  Finland 

Spain,  ioeladingOaoary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Swetai. 


Switrerland 

Torkef  inKnrope. 
United  Kingdom: 


Scotland 

ViTales 
Republic  of  C'oi^liostovaUa . . . . ....!!!!.!!!.'!! 

RepoblleorFfnUmd 

R^pulbHc  of  Poland 

Kingdom  of  The  Croates,  Serbs,  and  Slovenes . 
OttwEwopt 


Total  Europe. 


China 

Ispan 

India 

Turkey  In  Asia . 
Other  Asia 


ToUl  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia^  Taanania,  and  New  Zealand. 

Pacif  c  Islands  (not  spedfled) 

Britirti  North  America 

Central  America 

MtKleo 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Grand  total . 


Year 
1919. 


23 

8 

256 

21 

1,155 

3,262 

40 

271 

1,822 

gfis 

1,666 

475 

9 

362 

1,021 

2,012 

377 

6 

2,990 

340 

566 

96 

(») 
0) 

15 


17,746 


3 

12 
13 
15 


43 


96 

24 

1 

45 

1,643 

491 

2,278 

4,938 

26 


July  to 

October, 

1919. 


26,731 


7 

6 

1,671 

6 

587 

2,928 

48 

548 

9,662 

350 

1,208 

121 

69 

80 

1,284 

1,948 

684 

243 

4,774 

664 

1,286 

200 

226 

83 

77 

128 

45 


28,937 


2 
2 

28 

81 

7 


120 


189 

31 

2 

137 

238 

336 

1.022 

2,323 

52 


33,387 


1  The«e4  new  countries 
with  July  1, 1019. 


added  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration's  statistical  list  of  countries  beginning 

New  Yi^t  Law. 


EXAMINATION   OF   FOREIGN   IMMIGRANTS   ON   OTHER   SIDE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  law  or  the  Executive  order  which  we  have  re- 
auiring  the  examination  of  foreign  ipimigrants  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore they  get  over  here  acted  as  a  deterrent  in  keeping  these  people 
back? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  It  has;  that  is  why  the  bureau  favored  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  vis6  system  for  a  time.  Difficulties  arise  from  the 
fact  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  declarants  and  others,  are 
calling  upon  the  Department  of  State  for  vis6  of  passports  presented 
by  relatives,  and  when  a  prima  facie  showing  is  made  it  is  embar- 
rassing for  the  Department  of  State  to  decline  to  grant  visfi.     When 
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ment  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Labor  bearing  on  the  subject; 
but  notwithstanding  it  is  noticed  that  illiterates  sometimes  get  visfe 
of  their  passports.  Other  people  also,  who  can  not  on  arrival  at 
.\merican  ports  pass  the  immigration  test,  obtain  ns6  of  passports. 
This  condition  could  be  obviated  if  arrangements  could  be  made  by 
which  an  immigration  officer  were  stationed  at  all  thesc^  places. 

Now,  here  is  the  great  difficulty  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman:  You 
have  in  your  district,  for  instance,  an  American  citizen  who  has  a 
member  of  his  family  upon  the  other  side  and  who  desires  to  have 
that  member  come  to  the  United  States.  That  member  has  already 
made  application  and  has  a  passport  from  the  Government  under 
which  he  lives.  Now,  the  vise  does  not  give  him  the  right  to  enter 
the  United  States.  It  only  authorizes  him  to  start  for  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  When  he  reaches  an  American  port, 
there  he  must  stand  the  mental,  physical,  literacy,  and  other  tests 
prescribed  by  the  iminigi;ation  laws.  The  great  embarrassment  is 
presented  when  he  finds  that  he  can  not  stand  these  tests.  We  are 
going  to  have  great  congestion  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  particularly  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  unless  something 
IS  done  to  relieve  this  situation.  Unless  it  is  relieved,  people  are 
going  to  start  from  their  homes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  come  to  our 
ports,  and  in  the  cases  where  it  will  be  foimd  they  can  not  pass  the 
mental  or  physical  or  literacy  or  any  of  the  other  tests  prescribed  by 
law,  denial  oi  the  right  to  land  will  follow.  Then  the  question  will 
be  raised:  '^What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  people?"  They 
and  their  friends  and  relatives  here  will  raise  the  cry:  ''Look  at  the 
hardship,  look  at  the  inhumanity,  to  send  these  people  back  to  Rus- 
sia, for  instance,  or  to  other  disturbed  countries  m  Europe." 

Now,  that  is  not  my  argument,  but  I  am  just  giving  you  what  has 
already  been  said,  and  what  has  been  dianed  into  our  ears,  and  what 
will  come  incessantly  and  increasingly  imless  somethiag  is  done.  The 
bureau  believes  we  should  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  consider 
this  question  before  the  congestion  is  such  that  it  will  present  diffi- 
culties we  do  not  dream  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  1  am  very  much  impressed  with  what  you  say,  and  it 
has  been  my  theory  all  the  while  that  we  have  been  treating  the 
subject  from  the  wrong  end,  and  that  this  whole  business  ought  to 
be  determined  abroad,  with  reference  not  only  to  their  political 
fitness,  but  with  reference  to  their  physical  fitness,  and  their  literacy 
fitness,  and  every  thhig  that  pertains  to  their  admission  into  this  coun- 
tn\     it  ought  all  to  be  examined  into  abroad. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  theory  is  correct,  but  there 
[>u^ht  not  to  be  a  final  determination  of  it  abroad,  i  do  not  think 
it  is  feasible  or  practicable  for  us  to  estabhsh  immigration  offices 
unon  the  other  side  and  empower  the  officers  there  to  give  the  absolute 
right  of  admission  into  the  United  States,  because  you  are  too  far 
from  the  central  authority;  but  I  think  your  theory  is  absolutely 
correct:  it  can  be  given  practical  effect  by  having  an  immigration 
officer  stationed  at  each  consular  office  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  individual  under  the  immigration  laws  whereupon  such  officer 
nay  ad%4so  the  consul,  ^'Now  in  my  judgment,  this  applicant  would 
>r  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  if  they  get  to 
Ji  American  port,''  according  to  the  result  of  the  examination. 
Tien  the  consul  would   be  in  position  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  the 
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immigration  law  and  avoid  in  many  cases  long  voyages,  loss  of  time, 
and  a  return  trip.  This  result  is  possible  under  the  application  of 
your  suggestions.  I  believe  the  idea  is  absolutely  practicable  and 
ought  to  be  put  into  effect.  It  will  prevent  congestion  at  our  ports 
and  avoid  many  hardships.  I  hope  you  will  take  steps  to  inaugurate 
the  new  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  you  have  done  as  a  finality  on  this  side 
toward  their  admission  in  a  given  case  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  On  this  side  the  laws  are  very  complete  now. 
Of  course  war  conditions  and  dangers  that  have  ansen  from  certain 
elements  may  and  no  doubt  will  require  additional  legislation  at 
once. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
duplication  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  or 
should  not  even  start  from  the  other  side — you  say  you  think  my 
idea  is  correct,  and  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  would  not 
have  the  whole  matter  determined  upon  the  other  side  because  it  is 
too  far  away  from  the  central  authority. 

Mr.  CAMiNEtn.  That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  what  would  there  be  remainii^  to  be  done  in  a 
given  case  or  with  reference  to  a  given  subject  alter  he  had  passed 
all  the  tests  I  have  suggested  should  be  required  of  him  on  the  other 
side.  What  would  there  be  remaining  on  this  side  to  be  done  before 
he  could  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  you  would 
have  more  than  one  immigration  expert.  To  have  a  full  complement 
of  officers,  it  requires  at  least  three  to  pass  upon  a  case  finally — would 
call  for  such  a  vast  number  of  officers  that  it  would  make  the  plan 
very  costly.  Besides,  some  nations  will  not  permit  us — they  have 
have  not  consented  in  the  past,  and  will  not,  I  do  not  think,  in  the 
future — ^for  us  to  station  a  regular  immigration  service  in  their  coun- 
try.    So  that  in  such  countries  would  preclude  such  action. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  still  have  not  answered  my  question,  Mr 
Caminetti. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  know  I  have  not.  I  am  coming  down  to  it 
now.  As,  owing  to  the  objections  just  cited,  it  would  be  practicable 
to  have  only  one  man  to  pass  upon  applications,  the  examination  as 
required  by  law  can  not  be  completed  on  the  pther  side  so  as  to  make 
it  a  finality.  Lacking  the  services  of  a  doctor  he  simply  ascertains 
whether  in  his  opinion  as  an  immigration  expert  a  given  apphcant 
could  pass  the  physical,  the  mental  tests,  the  literacy  test,  or  any 
of  the  other  tests  prescribed.  Then,  if  his  judginent  is  adverse  he 
would  tell  the  consul,  ''In  my  judgment  this  man  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  if  he  reaches  an  American  port.''  Now,  that  is 
merely  advisory  to  the  consul,  and  the  consul  can  follow  that  advice 
or  not  just  as  he  sees  fit. 

An  immigrant  inspector  of  experience — and  only  such  should  be 
sent  to  the  foreign  service  under  discussion — can  tell  very  quickly, 
in  the  general  run  of  cases,  if  an  apphcant  is  likely  to  pass.  In  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  cases  presented  his  judgment  would  stand  the  final 
tost. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a  physical  exami- 
nation on  the  other  side?  What  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  sending  a 
man  over  here  who  has  tuberculosis  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
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^h<»Q  we  know  will  be  headed  off  if  our  officer  at  the  port  of  entry 
in  this  country  does  his  duty  t  Why  permit  that  man  to  start  from 
the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Camineiti.  The  trouble  about  physical  examinations  is  that. 
if  you  have  a  doctor  to  go  into  the  mental  and  physical  tests,  you 
would  have  to  have  such  an  organization  at  all  the  consular  stations- 
that  it  would  get  to  be  a  huge  system  requiring  probably  from  1,500 
to  2,000  officers;  then,  again,  there  is  the  objection  that  some  nationa 
have  uiged  to  be  considered.  So  that  the  utmost  that  is  practicable, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  have  an  expert  there  to  look  over  the  subject. 
Very  often  if  a  man  is  lame  or  if  he  shows  other  indications  of  disease 
or  undesirabiUt^  from  the  st^mdpoint  of  our  laws,  then,  of  coiu*se,  it  is. 
easy  for  our  officer  to  pass  upon  him,  and  to  state  that  owing  to  this 
man's  physical  or  other  condition  in  all  probabiUty  he  would  be 
denied  admission.  The  mental  test  can  not  be  passed  upon  by  any- 
body in  that  way  unless  it  is  apparent  that,  the  man  is  out  of  his  mind ; 
and  of  course,  such  a  case  as  that  is  not  supposed  to  happen  very 
often.  So  that  the  mental  test  can  not  be  given  in  that  way.  The- 
literacy  test  ought  to  be  easy  of  appUcation  so  as  to  stop  people  from 
coming  who  are  illiterate,  and  likewise  with  many  other  tests,  in  a. 
geoenu  way. 

As  to  mental  and  physical  tests,  the  law  coinpels  the  medical 
examination  of  intending  alien  passengers  at  ports  of  embarkation, 
through  the  imposition  of  fines  on  steamship  conapanies  for  bringing 
diseai^  aliens  to  United  States  ports,  provided  the  disease  or 
disability  might  have  been  detected  by  a  medical  inspection  prior  to 
embarkation  at  a  foreign  port.  Such  fines  range  from  $25  m  cases 
of  mere  physically  defective  aliens  to  $200  for  each  alien  suffering 
fitnn  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  insanity,  or 
mental  defect,  or  who  is  illiterate.  This  law  has  been  of  great  help, 
although  it  needs  constant  attention  to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

The  primary  object  of  the  new  vis6  law  is  to  keep  out  of  the  country 
people  who  are  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  us.  By  adding  tiurough 
apDropriate  legislation  provisions  to  carry  into  effect  your  suggestion 
to  keep  out  of  the  country  people  who  can  not,  upon  an  exammation 
hy  an  immigration  expert,  pass  the  test,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hardship 
01  coming  from  distant  points  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  our  ports,  would  make  the  present  system  practically  perfect 
aiid  would  relieve  the  situation  by  preventing  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  inadmissible  applicants  undertakmg  the  journey  to  the  United 
States.     This  would  be  a  great  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  you  call  an  expert  such  as  you  would 
have  located  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Well,  an  expert  would  be  an  immigrant  inspector 
who  has  served  in  the  Immigration  Service  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  demonstrate  tlat  he  understands  thorouglily  the  immi^a- 
:ion  laws,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  service. 
The  bureau  is  ready  to  supply  the  Department  of  State  a  certain 
lumber,  and  to  keep  on  aaoing  to  the  same  as  needed. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  ought   to  have  some  good,   ordinary,   common, 

lorse  sense,  so  that  \^en  he  looks  at  a  man  he  can  pretty  nearly  size 

lim  up  as  to  whether  he  is  physically  fit  frpm  his  outward  appearance. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Absolutely.    It  is  contemplated  to  take  up  this 

natter  with  the  Department  of  State  as  soon  as  the  subject  can  be  ^ 
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reached.  The  bureau  could  take  from  its  service  experienced  m( 
in  groups  of  25,  and  after  the  bureau  has  furnished  the  first  groi 
it  can  call  in  from  the  civil-service  list  inspectors  who  can  in  turn  1 

g'ven  the  instruction  they  need,  to  fill  additional  dejnand  from  tl 
epartment  of  State,  until  it  shall  have  filled  the  quota  for  servi< 
in  foreiirn  coimtries. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan:  Instead  of  providii 
such  an  army  of  Government  employees  on  foreign  shores  in  01 
consular  service,  that  any  person  who  wants  his  passport  vis6ed  she 
deposit  with  the  consul  a  sufficient  simi  for  his  return  from  the  po 
where  he  attempts  to  land,  if  he  is  not  accepted  here;  and  in  that  wa; 
when  Le  is  rejected,  we  will  say  at  Ellis  Island,  for  illustration,  the 
on  the  first  boat  going  back,  we  have  sufficient  money  in  your  depari 
ment  to  provide  him  with  his  passage,  and  if  you  want  a  Uttle  sui 
to  cover  his  upkeep  on  the  boat,  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I 
that  way,  would  not  the  person  who  attempts  to  seek  our  coimtry  fo 
his  future  home  be  pretty  careful  himself  and  be  sure  that  he  was  no 
going  to  get  a  ride  over  and  a  ride  back  at  his  own  expense? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Congressman,  that  is  already  provided  by  law 
The  law  now  says 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  Then  why  did  you  say  that  conditions 
similar  to  those  that  you  have  described  would  cause  congestion  and 
great  hardship  upon  the  person  who  was  attempting  to  enter  this 
countrv  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Let  me  explain  that.  It  is  already  provided  by 
the  law  that  when  steamship  companies  bring  people  here,  if  they 
are  not  landed  the  companies  are  compelled  to  take  them  back  at  no 
cost  to  the  aliens  nor  to  the  Government.  They  are  compelled  also 
to  reimburse  them  for  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  point  of 
embarkation  to  the  point  of  debarkation,  so  that  the  steamship  people 
take  care  of  that;  besides  they  are  fined,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  $200. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understand  that,  but  instead  of  putting  that  burden 
upon  an  innocent  transporting  concern,  I  am  putting  it  up  to  the 
individual  himself.  I  am  not  passing  the  buck  to  anybody  else.  I 
am  saving  to  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  subject 
of  Serbia,  and  you  wanted  to  come  to  this  country,  why  should  you 
not  be  the  sole  individual  and  agency  that  is  responsible  for  your 
proposed  change  of  residence  and  bear  all  the  ills  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  of  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  one  objection  that  would  be  offered  to  that.  A 
lot  of  these  people  who  want  to  come  here,  with  good  intent,  have 
not  the  means  and  could  not  make  the  deposit,  I  apprehend,  because 
of  conditions  over  there.  They  could  never  accumulate  enough  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  law.  The  law  does  not 
require  an  alien  to  have  any  specified  amount  of  money  when  he 
comes  here;  the  main  object  is  that  he  possesses  the  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  qualifications;  possession  of  money  cuts  no  figure.  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  system  from  the  very  beginning 
and  so  it  has  continued  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  answer  both  of  your  arguments  by  a  domestic 
illustration.  Your  clerk  lives  here  in  Washington  and  is  very  anxiou! 
to  visit  a  relative  of  his  in  Seattle,  State  of  Washington,  but  his  pa^ 
or  earnings  are  moderate  and  his  family  expenses,  prudently  expenoed 
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ronsume  all  of  that  earning.  How,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  he 
going  to  get  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Washington  State,  unless  he 
has  got  tne  wherewithal  m  the  form  of  money  to  pay  for  railroad 
transportation  ? 
Mr.  Wood.  Mjr  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  case  is  not  parallel. 
Mr.  Wason.  1  laiow  it  is  not,  and  you  have  got  to  go  back  to  the 
fundamental  that  I  am  going  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  here  is  uie  funadmental;  we  need  and  will  con- 
tinue to  need,  the  foreign  immigration  in  this  country  to  do  our 
oommon  labor.     If  the  man  who  wants  to  come  here  to  engage  in 
that  kind  of  work  is  morally,  politically,  and  physically  fitted  to 
come,  1  do  not  think  there  ought  tx)  be  anything  in  the  way  of  that 
man's  coming. 
Mr.  Wason.  That  is  where  you  and  I  start  wrong. 
Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  the  problem  that  is  confronting  us  and  is  going 
to  grow  greater  with  each  passing  day.  the  necessitv  for  the  character 
of  men  I  have  spoken  about  to  develop  and  produce  in  the  United 
States.     The  American  citizen  is  not  going  to  do  it.     We  used  to 
depend  upon  the  Irish  to  build  our  railroads,  and  then  we  depended 
rxpom  the  Swedes,  and  thay  have  quit  doing  it.     We  have  got  to  look 
to  South  Europe  for  our  laboring  men,  not  only  in  our  railroad  build- 
ing, if  we  ever  have  any  more  of  it,  but  also  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing industries  of  this  country.     I  admit  it  is  a  great  problem  to 
sift  out  the  man  who  is  desirous  of  coming  here  with  good  mtent,  who 
will  make  a  good  citizen,  but  I  do  not  think  one  of  the  schemes  should 
be  that  that  man  should  have  to  deposit  money  to  come  here,  when 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  deposit  the  money.     Why  not 
arrive  at  it  in  some  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Our  reports,  for  instance,  of  last  year's  immigra- 
tion, and  in  fact  for  each  year,  show  who  supplies  the  passage  money 
and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  comes  from  relatives  in  this 
country.  If  it  were  not  for  the  money  thus  furnished  immigration 
would  not  be  as  extensive  as  it  is  or  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
money  that  is  sent  by  relatives  and  friends  here  that  enables  many 
I      aliens  to  come  over. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  State  Department  has  an 
•      appropriation  of  8600,000  for  this  passport  work  ? 
!        Mr.  Camixetti.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  $600,000  to  put  in 
f'Tce  this  new  \ris6  bill;  yes,  sir. 

[  COOPERATION    WITH   DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE. 

♦  

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Department  of  Labor  have  anything  to  do 
I  )»ith  the  State  Department  in  that  work.  Is  their  work  coordinated 
in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  We  are  supposed  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  in 
fact  do  so  to  the  fullest  extent  when  called  upon  in  any  application, 
because  in  part  it  is  an  immigration  flmction  they  are  dealing  with. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  not  been  given  any  allowance  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  enforcing  the  new  vis6  law. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  Department  of  State  called  upon  the  Labor 
Department  to  assist  it  in  any  way  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  No;  not  in  the  use  of  the  money.  As  stated,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  cooperated. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  called  upon  to 
do  any  of  that  work  and  devote  any  of  its  force  to  it,  would  not  the 
State  Department  reimburse  the  Labor  Department,  or  else  pay  the 
men  who  are  employed  under  its  engagement  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  So  far  there  has  been  nothing  done  concerning 
compensation.  That  department  has  called  upon  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  help  it  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  relation  to 
permit  regulations,  and  wherever  we  could  assign  any  of  our  officers 
or  assign  part  of  the  time  of  any  of  the  officers,  there  has  been  no 
objection  so  far;  in  fact,  we  have  been  willing  to  do  so,  though  since 
Congress  has  made  provision  the  matter  of  compensation,  or  an  allow- 
ance for  the  purpose,  mav  be  considered. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  any  of  your  men  detailed  to  that  work  now? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Immigration  Service 
are  helping  in  various  places. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  vou  would  furnish  for  the  record  a  detailed 
statement,  so  we  may  know  what  you  are  doing  and  what  they  ought 
to  be  doing,  showmg  the  names  or  the  nuriiber  of  details,  and  wlwre 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  We  make  no  details  directly.  Whenever  we  can 
help  and  whenever  we  can  cooperate,  we  do  so,  consistent  with  the 
balance  of  the  immigration  work  to  be  done  at  the  particular  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  some  of  your 
men  were  helping  them  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  For  instance,  up  to  the  30th  of  last  June  there  were 
a  number  of  our  officers  throughout  the  country  added  to  the  passport 
permit  service;  compensation  for  the  officers  acting  was  made  irom 
the  fund  given  to  the  President  known  as  the  national  security  and 
defense  f imd.  Of  course,  on  the  30th  of  June  last  payments  from  Uiat 
fund  ceased,  but  the  work  to  some  extent  has  been  continued  in 
certain  offices;  but  we  have  no  officers  actually  detailed  to  the  State 
Department  for  that  purpose.  They  have  just  done  the  work  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  Immigration  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  we  ought  to  know  how 
much  of  that  work  is  being  done  by  your  department  out  of  the  appro- 
priation given  to  the  State  Department.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Labor 
Department  and  it  is  only  just  that  we  know  how  this  money  is  being 
expended,  and  if  there  are  any  of  your  men  engaged  in  that  work,  I 
would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  of 
that  money  is  being  expended  within  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  as  making  any  complaint  here  about  the 
State  Department,  as  I  have  none  to  make.  We  are  cooperating  to 
the  fullest  extent  so  far  as  the  immigration  work  is  concerned,  and 
also  in  permit  matters. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  ain  not  criticizing  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done; 
but  if  it  is  being  done,  we  ou^ht  to  know  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  done,  so  that  we  can  have  some  idea  with  reference  to  the 
appropriations  hereafter  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  well  as  ttie  appro- 
priations to  be  made  to  jou  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Certainly;  and  1  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a 
statement  as  to  the  exact  working  of  the  present  system. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

statement  showing  the  number  of  immigrcUion  officers  in  the  variovs  districts  w?to  are 

doing  passport  permit  worh  for  the  State  Department. 

Immigmtion  districtd:  Clerks. 

Montreal,  entire  time 7 

Boston,  half  time 1 

Ellis  Island,  entire  time 5 

Philadelphia,  entire  time 1 

Baltimore,  three-quarters  time 3 

Norfolk,  entire  time 3 

Jacksonville,  one-third  time 3 

New  Orleans,  one-quarter  time 1 

Galveston,  one-tenth  time. < 1 

Cleveland,  entire  time 2 

Chicago,  entire  time 1 

Minneapolis,  one-half  time 1 

St.  Louis,  entire  time 2 

Denver,  one-sixth  time 1 

Helena,  entire  time 1 

Portland,  one-half  time 1 

San  Francisco,  entire  time 1 

Pittsburgh,  entire  time : 1 

El  Paso,  entire  time 50 

Total,  approximately,  80  clerks. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  your  answers  about  cooperating  with  the  State 
DeDartment  and  conferring  with  them,  when  your  bureau  confers 
witn  the  State  Department,  I  assume  that  some  man  goes  from  your 
bureau  to  the  State  Department,  or  some  man  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment comes  to  your  bureau  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Either  that  or  we  telephone. 

Mr.  Wason.  Or  communicate  by  letter. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Consequently,  it  means  that  at  least  the  Government 
is  paying  two  men  to  have  a  conference  on  a  function  that  could  be 
performed  by  one. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Of  course,  that  might  be  so  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  a  majority  of  the  mstances? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  think  the  immiOTation  function  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Labor  Department  and  those  not  within  its  authority 
should  be  exorcised  by  the  appropriate  department. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  not  criticising;  in  fact,  I  may 
say  to  vou  that  my  observation  of  your  bureau  since  I  came  to  Con- 

fess,  in  connection  with  the  war,  is  very  favorable.  In  what  little 
have  had  to  do  with  your  service,  I  have  gotten  good  service. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  thank  you  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  that  have 
helped  as  weD  as  for  myself.  I  like  to  remember  the  force  that  does 
the  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  my  point  is  that  the  State  Department  should 
do  all  the  work  that  we  lurnish  them  money  to  do  and  your  bureau 
should  do  aU  the  work  that  we  furnish  you  money  to  do,  without  so 
much  coordination  and  conferencing  between  the  heads  of  the  bureaus. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  it  diminished  while  this  present  system  con- 
tinues, but  I  am  looking  toward  a  practical  solution  of  what  we 
Members  of  Congress  call  duplication  of  work,  duplication  of  expense, 
because  our  expenses  are  soaring  almost  beyond  numan  imagination. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  get  your  pomt. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  a  clerk  in  charge  of  records, 

$2,000,  which  is  new. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  There  is  a  record  division  but  the  law  makes  no 
designation  for  an  officer  in  charge.  The  highest  pay  given  is  $1,800, 
this  after  an  officer  has  served  many  years  to  get  up  to  the  $1,800 
rate;  so,  in  order  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  one  in  charge 
and  the  others  I  thought  advisable  to  make  this  recommendation 
to  compensate  for  the  ailded  responsibiUty. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  some  one  filling  the  position  or  doing  the  work 
of  this  position  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  pay  is  he  receiving? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  event  this  position  is  allowed,  does  that  mean 
the  promotion  of  this  man  or  the  appointment  of  some  new  man? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  It  means  the  promotion  of  the  man  who  has  given 
his  time  and  is  in  charge,  practically,  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  how  would  his  place  be  filled  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  He  would  be  promoted  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  a  clerk  now  of  the  fourth  class;  what  would  be- 
come of  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  He  is  in  that  place  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  if  vou  promoted  him  to  this 
other  position,  he  would  not  be  in  that  class,  and  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  fill  that. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  another  officer,  but  is 
intended  to  take  the  man  in  charge  there  now  and  give  him  $200  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  the  place  he  is  occupying  m  the  fourth  class 
would  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  distinction,  Mr.  Chairman; 
in  the  field  there  is  no  limitation.  You  can  keep  on  promoting  a 
man  until  you  get  to  the  limit  that  you  think  his  services  are  worth. 
At  Washington  this  can  not  be  done.  Here  the  highest  pay  given  to 
any  of  the  clerical  force  is  $1,800 — and  the  same  is  true  m  the  law 
section,  excepting  the  two  law  examiners  who  receive  $2,000 — all 
others  are  limited  to  $1,800  or  less. 

ADDITIONAL   CLEBKS. 

(See  p.  1661.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  locate  this  man  in  the  estimates. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  five  in  class  4.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase 
of  three  in  that  class.  You  are  asking  that  that  be  increased  from 
five  to  eight.  After  this  promotion,  you  would  only  have  four  men 
in  that  class,  which  you  are  asking  to  be  increased  to  eight.  Did 
you  contemplate  this  promotion  or  are  you  still  asking  for  an  increase 
of  three  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  In  class  4,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  work  which 
had  taken  place  up  to  last  July,  when  we  made  this  estimate,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  have  three  more  employees  in  that  section  of 
the  work. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Then  if  we  increase  that  number  to  eight,  instead  of 
there  being  any  reduction  in  that  force,  there  would  be  an  increase 
and  the  result  would  be,  as  far  as  the  practical  effect  is  concerned,  that 
this  $2,000  place  is  entirely  new. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  No;  I  am  not  intending  it  that  way.  I  am  intend- 
ing for  you  to  give  the  bureau  three  extra  clerks  at  the  $1,800  rate 
because  of  the  necessity  for  such  clerks  there.  Then  the  man  plit  in 
charge  ought  to  get  $200  more  on  account  of  the  extra  work  involved 
and  the  necessity  to  stay  after  office  hours  and  into  the  night — some- 
times on  Sundays  also. 

Mr.  Wood.  But,  Mr.  Caminetti,  by  this  action  you  are  taking  him 
out  of  class  4.  The  law  fixes  his  salary  in  class  4,  so  that  he  would 
not  any  longer  be  in  class  4,  and  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  you 
want  eight  clerks  in  that  class  or  seven,  provided  this  place  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  I  think,  gentlemen,  what  Mr.  Caminetti  has  in  mind, 
is  that  he  wants  a  new  clerk  at  $2,000  per  annum  to  take  charge  of 
the  records.  Then  we  wish  an  increase  from  five  to  eight  in  the 
$1,800  ffrade. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  as  I  said  before,  the  effect  is  that  you  are  creating 
a  new  position  at  $2,000  and  you  are  taking  one  of  these  $1,800  clerl^ 
and  giving  it  to  him,  and  you  are  going  to  supplant  that  man  in  class  4 
by  a  new  appointment,  and  then  you  are  asking  for  three  additional 
men  in  class  4. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  That  is  the  effect  of  it.  I  did  not  understand  it> 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  first. 

CLEEK   in   charge   OF   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  asking  for  a  clerk  in  charge  of  corre- 
spondence, $2,000,  which  is  also  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  find  this  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman :  I  can  not  follow 
up  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  detail.     I  have  enough  with  the  other 
matters,  but  I  want  to  focus  the  responsibility  on  somebody  who  will 
be  responsible  for  every  letter  that  comes  in  and  will  be  responsible 
for  the  answer  that  ought  to  go  out,  or  see  that  they  do  go  out  when 
Written.     I  feel  that  there  should  be  somebody  in  special  charge  of 
correspondence. 
Mr.  Wood.  Who  looks  after  that  for  you  now  ? 
Mr.  Caminetti.  Of  course,  there  are  three  or  four  different  ones, 
changing  from  one  to  the  other,  thus  I  thought  the  better  way  would 
be  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  pay  of  the  man  in  charge  and  focus 
the  responsibility.     Just  as  you  said  a  while  ago,  it  is  well  to  have 
some  one  in  charge  and  hold  him  responsible, 
ilr.  Wood.  How  far  from  current  is  the  detail  work  in  your  office  ? 
Mr.  Caminetti.  I  imagine  we  are  six  or  seven  weeks  behind  on  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  right  now,  and  to  some  extent  this  has  been 
true  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  stated  that  the  work  in  your  office  had  increased 
about  33  per  cent  before  this  great  flood  of  investigations  com- 
menced. How  much  would  you  say  these  investigations  have  added 
to  your  work  ? 

ilr.  Caminetti.  They  have  more  than  doubled  the  work  since  they 
started. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  probability  with  reference  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  activities  of  your  office  from  that  source  for  some  consid- 
erable length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  probability  is  we  will  be  engaged  as  we  are 
now,  and  more  besides,  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year;  and  from 
intimations  I  have  had  continue  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  a  lot 
of  work  on  your  hands  now,  but  the  trouble  about  giving  these  per- 
manent places  where  they  have  really  been  suggested  as  a  result  of 
an  emergency  is  that  after  you  get  them  once  established  they  are 
like  the  poor,  they  are  with  you  forever. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  But  none  of  these  people  I  have  asked  for  here 
were  asked  in  view  of  this  emergencv. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  think  vou  need  tnem,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes;  this  estimate  was  made  last  June. 

clerk  in  charge  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  also  ask  for  a  clerk  in  charge  of  accounts,  $2,000, 
which  is  a  new  position.     What  do  you  need  him  particularly  for! 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Strange  to  say,  with  so  large  a  bureau  doing  the 
responsible  work  it  does,  while  it  does  not  handle  a  cent  of  money, 
holding,  however,  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds  in  large  amounts  that 
come  in  as  security  until  they  get  into  the  final  depository,  but  out- 
side of  that  dealing  with  extensive  accounts  as  they  come  m  from  the 
officers  in  the  field,  approving  warrants  for  the  payment  thereof,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  yet  we  nave  had  no  special  section  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  what  purpose  do  these  bonds  come  into  your  office? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  They  are  bail  bonds. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  deposited  with  jou  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  They  are  deposited  m  lieu  of  property  bonds  and 
in  lieu  of  surety  bonds. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  those  bonds  f 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  think  we  now  have  about  $200,000  worth. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  revenues  that  come  to  the  (lovemment 
through  your  office? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  principal  item  of  revenue  is  the  $8  per  capita 
tax.  Then  we  have  some  revenue  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  use  of  some  of  the  space  at  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  average  annual  revenue  that  comes  to  the 
Government  through  your  office? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Last  year  we  had  about  $1,200,000  paid  in  per 
capita  tax. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  for  1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Wagner.  $1,144,372  for  head  tax  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  Approximately,  what  will  it  be  lor  1920? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  will  be  at  least  as  much  as  in  1919,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  increased  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  think  there  will  be  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  by  that  statement  that  you  think  the 
amount  will  exceed  $2,000,000,  instead  of  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  figures,  I  have  here  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  head  tax  that  has  been  collected  smce 
1910. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Head  tax  collected  from  1910  to  1919,  inclusive. 
Fiflcal  vear — 

1910 $4, 164, 966 

1911 3, 655, 513 

1912 3,  315, 086 

1913 4,  734, 992 

1914 5,  092,  894 

1915 1, 269, 521 

1916 761, 450 

1917 813, 080 

1918 968, 440 

1919 1, 144,  372 

Total 25, 920, 314 

Mr.  Caminetti.  For  the  reasons  riven  I  feel  we  ought  to  have  a 
section  of  accounts  with  a  responsible  head. 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  man  who  now  does  the  accoimting  work  is 
called  upon  to  perform  various  duties  of  that  character;  mat  is,  he 
passes  on  the  correctness  of  all  expenditures  made  in  the  field,  has 
charge  of  the  books,  and  supervises  work  of  other  clerks  who  are 
employed  on  unnumerable  details  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Let  me  explain  one  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  I 
have  asked  for  this:  Last  year,  as  you  have  no  doubt  heard,  there 
Was  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  caused 
some  say  by  a  green  clerk,  but  I  have  never  charged  it  to  anybody — 
being  in  charge  of  the  bureau,  of  course,  I  have  to  be  responsible 
for  what  the  subordinate  officers  do.  The  reports  that  came  to  me 
from  those  in  charge  of  the  accounting  system  of  the  bureau  monthly, 
from  July  down  to  June,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  demon- 
strated that  we  were  going  along  each  month  \vithin  our  appropria- 
tion, and  1  so  reported  to  the  department  each  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  \Vnat  did  the  facts  disclose  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  About  the  8th  of  June  it  was  discovered  that  we 
^ere  in  deficiency.  The  trouble  was  caused,  I  was  told,  by  the 
erroneous  transposition  of  figures  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
^hich  remained  undetected  until  last  June.  It  finally  turned  out 
that  the  bureau  was  actually  in  deficiency  practically  thiroughout  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  what  amount  ? 

Mr.  CVminetti.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  amounted  to  $246,000. 
That  was  taken  up  with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  finally 
adjusted.  The  demands  from  the  districts  were  due  to  increase  in 
^'ork  and  the  higher  cost  of  everything  needed.  For  instance,  as  I 
explained  a  while  ago,  take  the  item  of  coal,  which  ran  up  from 
•S60,000  the  year  previous  to  over  $100,000  last  year,  ana  other 
necessities  in  proportion.  As  it  was  supposed  that  we  were  within 
our  appropriation  all  of  the  time,  the  approved  authorizations  went 
througn  until  we  found  out  we  were  in  deficiencv. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  attending  to  the  work,  in  charge  of  accounts? 
Mr.  Caminetti.  Mr.  Wagner  is  in  general  charge. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Does  he  have  that  personally,  himself  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  section.     The  bookkeeping 
clerk  works  under  my  direction. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  that  chief  clerk  and  actuary  do? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  account- 
ing, Mr.  Wagner  has  too  much  to  do  to  attend  to  the  details  of 
various  accounts.  He  has  general  charge  of  correspondence,  deposi- 
tions, persoimel,  as  well  as  accounts.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  focus 
responsibility  under  his  management  and  have  accounts,  records, 
correspondence,  etc.,  in  charge  of  an  officer  who  will  carry  out  his 
orders. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  really  want  to  take  the  word  ''actuary"  out  of 
that  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  And  just  say  ''chief  clerk." 

Mr.  Wason.  What  doas  the  chief  clerk  do  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  You  will  notice  that  this  estimate  provides  for  an 
assistant  commissioner  general  who  shall  also  act  as  "chief  clerk."  We 
also  have  the  assistant  commissioner  general  who  acts  as  commissioner 
general  when  the  commissioner  general  is  absent.  When  the  com- 
missioner general  is  present  then  he  assists  in  all  kinds  of  work.  The 
law  provides  he  shall  act  as  chief  clerk  and  actuary.  We  know  what 
the  duties  of  a  chief  clerk  are,  by  the  general  understanding  of  the 
expression.  And  of  course  we  also  know  what  the  term  "actuary'* 
means  when  it  is  used  in  connection  with  life  insurance  companies 
and  kindred  organizations.  But  what  Congress  meant  to  have  the 
term  "actuary  apply  to  in  the  Immigration  Service  has  never  been 
defined  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  do  anj'^  acturial  work  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  None  that  I  know  of.  Of  course,  I  would  lite 
to  have  that  word  "actuary"  either  defined  in  some  w^ay  or  stricken 
out  of  the  law.  But  it  is  there,  and  of  course  it  is  carried  in  the 
estimates  of  appropriations  all  the  way  through. 

LAW   EXAMINERS. 
(See  p.  1660.) 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  three  law  examiners  at  $3,000  each. 
Are  they  there  now  ? 

Mr.  (Jaminetti.  Here  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  law  division 
in  which  the  examiners  are  employed.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
through  this  division,  has  to  pass  upon  all  appeals  from  aliens  who 
are  denied  admission  at  the  ports.  It  also  passes  upon  hearings  in 
warrant  cases,  Chinese  preinvestigation  matters,  applications  to  im- 
port skilled  labor,  cases  arising  under  the  contract  labor  law,  proceed- 
ings imposing  fines,  and,  in  general,  all  matters  involving  legal  inter- 
pretation of  tne  immigration  laws  and  the  rules  prescribed  thereunder. 
All  involve  questions  of  law. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1915,  in  an  endeavor  to  describe  work 
and  requirements  oi  the  bureau,  I  stated  that  it — 

perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  bureau  of  the  Federal  (jovernment, 
engaged  upon  work  that  is  not  only  of  a  l^al  nature  but  is  of  a  chazact^  ii^di  might 
be  described  as  a  comprehensive  special  branch  of  law .  The  immigration  and  GhineBe- 
exclusion  laws,  both  in  their  fundamental  principles  and  inherent  cfaanctedstics 
and  in  the  matter  of  their  practical  application  to  individuals,  have  become  a  bnach 
of  jursisprudence  that  is  second  to  none  in  importance  and  in  manv  respects  diffoen^ 
from  all  other  branches.    We  are  dealing  with  human  beings;  the  lawB  we  are  admin- 
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ktefing  affect  biUDAQ  rigbti  aiid  lib«ty  on  Uie  one  haiid  a^ 

to  protect  the  Ameiieaii  body  pdHtic  against  certain  evils  whidi  might  be  broadly 
cltned  as  economic  and  sanitary.  In  uie  daily  application  of  these  laws  questions 
of  the  most  profound  giaTity  are  oMistantly  arising--question8  of  international  as 
well  as  of  municipal  law-— aiul  tiie  most  complicated  questions  of  citizenelhip  are  also 
involved.  Moreovw,  tiie  bureau,  as  a  part  of  the  department  and  in  its  function  of 
prepviiuK  all  appeals  and  all  warrant  cases  for  the  department's  consideration,  is 
practically  a  court  df  appeals  and  in  most  respects  a  court  of  final  resort  upon  all 
matters  directly  and  inauedOy  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  intrusted 
to  its  charge.  Ifany  other  bmeaos  of  the  Qovemment  dealing  with  financial  matters 
ind  matters  iji  propcHty  rights  are  furnished  with  sufficient  and  competent  1ml 
forces  to  perfincm  tneir  important  junctions  with  success  and  satisfaction.  This 
bofeau  ou^t  to  be  similarly  equipped,  in  order  that  it  may  handle  all  cases  coming 
before  it  by  appeal  6om  the  district  and  station  officers,  ana  in  order  that  it  may  als  o 
lopervise  uie  mA  of  those  offiosn  by  sending  out  among  tfiem  men  trained  in  the 
bureau  itself  and  eciuipped  in  the  pralesdon  of  the  law  senerally—- and  upon  the 
exclusion  and  Immignaion  laws  specially— to  instruct  ana  j^uide  the  officers  (who 
luaally  are  not  lawyeis)  immediately  concerned  in  the  application  of  the  law,  as  it 
would  not  be  poaslDle  to  obtain  prafsssioittl  nmn  for  this  work  at  the  salaries  the 
Government  has  been  wUling  to  pay. 


At  least  five  such  lawyers  should  be  attached  to  the  bureau  for 
service  along  the  lines  faidicated. 

I  dare  say  diat  outside  of  the  Simreme  Courts  of  Massachusetts, 
Hew  York,  Ohio,  PennsylTania,  and  Illinois,  this  bureau  in  the  course 
of  die  ^ear  acts  on  a  wider  range  of  legal  questions  and  greater  variety 
of  business  than  is  passed  upon  by  any  of  the  supreme  courts  in  the 
remainder  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  does  that  now ! 

Mr.  Camineiti.  We  have  a  few  men,  a  very  few  men.  There  is  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  we  are  burdened 

I     with  a  lot  of  other  work  of  all  kinds  besides. 
Then  I  have  a  chief  of  the  law  division  and  an  assistant  chief,  and 
1      the  place  that  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Wagner. 
I        Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  have  two  law  examiners  now. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  That  is  they  are  called  law  examiners.  They  are 
really  only  law  clerks.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  they  not  be  so  designated 
in  the  future  ? 

ilr.  Wood.  Outside  of  yourself  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
General,  are  these  two  law  examiners  the  only  persons  you  have  in 
]     your  law  force  ? 

;        Mr.  Caminetti.  We  have  some  members  of  the  clerical  force  who 
I     have  come  up  from  $1,200  clerkships. 

i        Mr.  Wood.  They  are  not  desimated  here  as  law  examiners. 
I        Mr.  Caminetti.  No,  but  .they  help  us.     We  have  not  enough  of  the 
I     others  to  do  the  work,  thus  we  have  to  depend  upon  clerks  \dio  grow 
Up  in  the  service  from  the  nine  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  twelve 
!     hundred  dollar  clerkships.    To  some  extent  in  the  law  division  we 
have  officers  who  have  not  passed  the  immigrant  mspector  civil  service 
examination  passing  on  the  work  of  officers  in  the  districts,  in  appeal 
and  other  cases,  who  have  done  so.    The  bureau  strongly  recommends 
that  this  be  changed  so  that  no  officer  in  the  law  division  shall  pass- 
Upon  the  work  of  officers  in  the  field  who  are  immigrant  inspectors^ 
unless  they  have  at  least  passed  the  immigrant  inspector  examination. 
Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  have  you  now  engaged  in  that  law  work 
or  assisting  in  it? 
Mr.  Caminetti.  We  have  seven  or  eight  in  that  work. 
Mr.  Wood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  only  provides  for  two. 
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Mr.  Caminetti.  They  are  doing  that  kind  of  work,  but  the  law  only 
provides  for  two  law  examiners. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  the  law  questions  arising  out  of  the  deportations 
come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  law  questions  with  reference  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  applicants  come  to  vou,  too,  do  they? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir.  The  appeals  come  up  from  the  ports  and 
various  districts,  and  are  referred  to  the  law  division,  where  they  are 
distributed  to  the  respective  examiners,  two  of  them  provided  by  law, 
and  the  others  who  have  developed,  as  I  have  said,  through  experience 
from  clerkships.  After  reviewmg  the  record  in  the  appeal  the  exam- 
iner prepares  a  memorandum  and  sends  it  to  the  chiei  of  the  division, 
who  after  inspection — if  he  approves  it — ^passes  it  to  my  office;  if  not, 
he  indicates  nis  objections  and  returns  it  to  the  writer.  After  such 
modifications  as  are  indicated  by  the  division  chief  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  law  bearing  on  the  same,  the  memorandum 
is  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  GeneraPs  office,  where  it  again  goes 
through  an  inspection,  either  at  my  hands  or  those  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  General.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  warrant 
cases,  which  involve  deportations  for  violations  of  the  immigration 
laws  and  include  anarchy  and  the  general  run  of  charges  specified 
therein.  Like  action  takes  place  in  cases  alrising  in  the  imposition  of 
fines,  Chinese  preinvestigation  cases,  applications  to  import  skiUed 
labor,  and  proceedings  arising  under  the  contract  labor  law.  When 
the  memorandum  is  signed  by  the  Commissioner  General  or  Assistant 
Commissioner  General,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  qepartment  for  final 
action. 

Mr.  Wood.  Which  department  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  Department  of  Labor.  Generally,  in  immi- 
gration matters,  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Acting  Secretary  or  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  A  memorandum  in  a  case  before  becoming 
effective  must  have  departmental  approval. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Department  of  State  have  anything  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  determining  law  propositions  with  reference  to  deporta- 
tion of  people. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Not  imless  matters  involve  some  international  or 
diplomatic  question,  and  then  sometimes  there  is  a  conference  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  I  understand  you  correctlv,  the  final  responsibility 
for  deportation  or  failure  to  deport  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Rests  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  the  Bureau  of  Immigration's  action  is  not  final  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  said  the  *^ final  responsibility." 

Mr.  Caminetti.  With  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  can  overrule  your  findings  or  approve  them  \ 

Mr.  Caminetti.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  they  do  that  ?  When  you  make  a  finding,  unless 
there  is  an  appeal  from  it,  does  it  have  to  be  first  approve  by  the 
Se^Tetary  of  Labor  ? 
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Mr.  Caminetti.  All  cases  have  to  go  through  the  bureau,  and  the 
bureau  causes  the  preparation  of  the  memorandum  and  recommen- 
dation I  have  referred  to.  That  memorandimi  and  reconunendation, 
under  the  law,  are  not  final  imtil  approved  by  some  officer  acting  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  wnen  it  is  so  approved  it  becomes 
operative. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not  any  appeal  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  There  is  not  any  appeal  from  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  statute  law  or  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  That  is  according  to  statute  law  to  be  found  in  the 
immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  the  condition  of  things  which  the  newspapers 
have  been  talking  about  recently  at  Ellis  Island  is  a  condition  in 
which  the  question  is  whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  praiseworthy 
or  blameworthy  ?     I  do  not  ask  you  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  If  you  follow  what  the  newspapers  say  about  it, 
it  would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  it  come  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
not  prosecuted  Mr.  Howe,  if  he  is  a  common  enemy  of  the  country  'i 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  Department  of  Labor  has,  I  think,  taken  up 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Howe  in  a  particular  way.  Mr.  Howe  is  not  now  in 
the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  was  lot  out  for  the  good  of  the  service,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  In  my  judgment;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  man  was  guilty  of  aU  sorts  of 
things  of  this  kind  while  he  was  in  office,  and  these  representations  all 
have  been  exploited  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  reference  to  his 
helping  of  men  sent  there  for  deportation,  and  who  have  not  been 
deported,  but  who  have  been  allowed  to  escape?  If  those  reports, 
are  true,  somotliing  ought  to  be  done  with  that  man  more  than 
simnly  lotting  him  out. 

Mr.  Wagnkr.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  presidential  appointee. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  does  not  relieve  him  from  any  criminalit^^ 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Before  I  could  answer  that  question  I  would  need 
to  have  the  records  of  the  particular  cases  to  whicli  you  make  reference. 

Mr.  Wood.  Charges  have  been  made  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  men  have  been  sent  to  Ellis  Island  for  deportation  who  should 
have  been  deported;  that  instead  of  their  being  deported  Mr.  Howe 
would  keep  them  there;  that  he  would  get  into  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Densmore  and  that  through  Mr.  Densmore's  activities  and  the 
activities  of  others  some  excuse  would  be  found  for  changing  the 
orders  and  not  deporting  these  men,  some  of  whom  went  scot  free. 

Mr.  Wasox.  .Vnd  that  he  has  paroled  them  from  custody. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Unless  I  have  the  specific  instances,  or  cases,  upon 
which  the  alleged  charges  are  based  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty 
for  me  to  answer  the  question  intelligently. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your  department,  charged  with 
the  rosponsibihty  would  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these  charges 
are  correct.  If  they  are  there  is  somebodv  charged  witli  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  seeing  that  the  man  guilty  of  such  a  violation  of  the 
law  is  punished  for  it  rather  than  simply  letting  him  out  for  the  good 
of  the  service.  If  that  sort  of  thing  had  occurred  in  the  Army  the 
man  who  did  it  would  have  been  court  martialed  and  shot,  if  he  had 
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not  been  pardoned  by  the  President;  and  this  man  Howe  was  doinj 
that  kind  of  thing  at  the  time  we  were  in  the  war,  when  everybody 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  those  who  were  enemies  o 
the  country. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  matter  in  relation  to  Mr.  Howe  was  callec 
to  the  attention  of  the  department  through  the  bureau  and  that  i: 
what  finally  led  to  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  t&ough  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  did  he  resign  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  On  September  7,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  condition  had  been  exposed  on  the  floor  of  thi 
House  by  Members  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  do  not  recall  the  dates.  Possibly  there  had  beei 
some  reference  to  Mr.  Howe  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  your  bureau  called  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  any  of  Mr.  Howe^s  acts  at  ElUs  Island  in  any  ^ven  case 

Mr.  Caminetti.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  reqmring  us  U 
do  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  agencies  of  the  Government,  coordinating  branches 
of  the  Government,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  eveir  department  to  infom 
the  law  officer  of  the  Government  of  acts  which  are  detrimental  t< 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  country,  and  especially  acts  ii 
assistance  of  anarchists  and  Bolshevists  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Of  course,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  there  i: 
any  evidence  before  the  bureau  going  as  far  as  your  question  woulc 
imply. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  he  assisted  persons  who  should  have  been  deporte( 
and  kept  them  here,  paroled  them  at  least,  he  would  be  guilty  oi 
acts  against  our  Government  when  we  were  at  war,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Of  course,  if  information  as  to  specific  cases  should 
be  placed  before  me  I  could  more  intelUgently  answer  your  question 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  the  thought  that  occurs  to  me,  that  for  the 
good  name  of  the  department,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  Grovemment,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  future,  use- 
fumess,  this  whole  matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  or  be  white- 
washed. This  man  is  either  entitled  to  a  report  clearing  him  of  all 
the  charges  made  against  him,  or  else  the  public  ought  to  know  whj 
he  is  not  prosecuted.  I  can  not  see  how  a  man  occupying  such  ar 
important  place  as  he  occupied  who  had  even  done  half  Sie  things 
he  nad  been  accused  of  doing  should  be  permitted  to  go  scot-free. 

LAW   examiners. 

(See  p.  1656.) 

You  are  asking  for  two  additional  law  examiners,  at  $2,000  each 
Mr.  Caminetti.  I  want  to  say  in  relation  to  the  examiners,  th 
three  law  examiners  are  supposed  to  be  lawyers.  We  need  lawyer 
to  do  the  important  work  tnat  is  up  to  the  bureau  to  do,  and  miles 
they  are  furnished  I  do  not  see  how  the  bureau  can  function.  I 
they  are  not  given  to  us,  in  my  judgment  there  will  be  a  lack  of  func 
tioning,  or  a  lack  of  proper  functioning,  and  the  responsibUitie 
placed  upon  the  bureau  are  of  too  important  a  nature  not  to  hav 
proper  help  in  order  that  the  bureau  may  function  and  be  heL 
responsible  for  its  work. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  much  are  you  in  arrears  in  law  matters  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  We  have  not  fxmctioned  on  everything  for  the  last 
five  or  six  weeks.  We  were  behind  before,  and  the  necessity  was 
thrown  upon  myself,  upon  the  chief  law  officer,  assistant  chief  law 
oflScer,  and  the  subchieis  to  work  day  and  night,  even  including  holi- 
days, in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  work  and  do  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  bureau.  We  do  not  pay  the  men  for  extra  hours. 
I  do  not  want  any  application  of  that  rule  to  myself,  but  I  do  think 
we  ought  not  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  people  working  over- 
time without  any  additional  compensation;  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing.  I  have  not  the  right  to  bring  in  people  from  the  districts 
to  help  out.  If  this  rig;ht  could  be  secured  xmder  proper  safeguards, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  it  would  greatly  aid  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  dispatch  of  pubUc  business.  May  I  ask  special  consid- 
eration of  this  suggestion  ? 

additional   CLERKS. 

(See  p.  1652.) 

ilr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  5  to  8  clerks  of 
class  4,  from  5  to  9  clerks  of  class  3,  and  from  8  to  9  clerks  of  class  2- 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  reasons  I  have  given  for  other  increases  apply 
generally;  our  necessities  are  very  pressing,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
ninctioning  will  be  impeded  xmless  help  is  given  no  matter  how  much 
the  responsible  heads  try  to  avoid  delays. 

You  will  notice  I  have  not  asked  for  any  $900,  $1,000,  or  $1,200 
clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  not  get  them,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  have  not  asked  for  them  because  the  $900  and 
Sl.OOO  clerks  do  not  help  us  any.  Anything  less  than  $1,200  is  of  no 
aid. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  vacancies  in  any  of  the  clerkships? 

iMr.  Caminetti.  No.  They  are  filled  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
people  designated.  We  can  not  do  without  them,  so  we  have  to 
fill  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  ciyil-service  places  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  civil-service  places. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  appropriation  under  this 
item  of  $106,400,  as  against  an  appropriation  for  1920  of  $74,200. 
Is  that  increase  represented  entirely  by  the  increase  you  are  asking 
for  in  the  force  and  by  the  increase  in  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
thinfrs  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  this  increase  to  show  you  the 
dee|)  interest  I  have  in  the  matter.  May  I  read  you  this  from  my 
last  annual  report  ? 

Ah  immigration  laws  have  been  extended  more  and  more  into  new  fields  and  as 
th«ar  rostriftive  features  have  become  more  stringent,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  inadmii^ible  classes  to  enter  the  United  States,  so  there  have  been  added  greate 
rer^ponsibilitiesand  a  vast  amount  of  labor  not  before  usual  in  the  bureau's  adminis- 
trative work.  Thus  the  bureau  has  made  recommendations  for  additions  to  its  legal 
«taff  and  other  subdivisions  which  it  considers  absolutely  necessary-  to  meet  the  grow- 
in<z  business  and  responsibilities  that  rest  up>on  it.  Wfien  it  is  considered  that  the 
bureau  is  practically  an  appellate  tribunal,  which  in  administering  the  immigration 
laws  deals  with  questions  involving  international,  constitutional,  and  municipal  law, 
it  f-an  n^dily  be  seen  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  request  that  it  be  supplied  with 
officers  learned  in  the  law  and  ^^'ith  experts  in  immigration  work  to  enable  it  to  pass 
uj>on  the  difficult  problems  constantly  arising. 
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This  leads  the  bureau  to  the  thought  that  the  usual  practice  ^which  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  seems  necessary  in  order  to  permit  functioning  on  tne  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment^ owing  to  the  immensity  of  the  work  reauired  to  conduct  it)  whereby  the 
various  executive  departments  approve,  as  a  general  rule,  the  final  judgm^t  of  bureau 
chiefe,  places  a  department  in  a  position  where,  if  it  desires  in  particular  matters  or 
in  cases  of  doubt  to  further  consider  from  its  own  standpoint  the  subject  coming  up 
for  decision,  it  needs  a  special  staff  for  this  particular  purpose.  In  iBMnigration 
matters,  dealing  wholly  with  human  rights,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  staff  has 
become  necessary  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Without  it  unavoidable  delays  in 
reaching  decisions  on  appeals  and  other  proceedings  transmitted  from  the  bureau  to 
the  departmental  head  acting  on  such  matters  may  be  expected  to  arise.  An  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary,  to  have  jurisdiction  entirely  in  immigration  matters,  seems 
desirable,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  proper  for  the  bureau  to  express  itself  upon  the 
subject,  it  most  strongly  recommends  that  such  steps  be  taken  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  secure  legislation  having  in  view  both  of  these  purposes. 

In  the  absence  of  le^slation  providing  for  the  organization  of  such  a  staff  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business  arising  under  the  immigration  law  through 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  bureau  be  constituted  an 
examining  authority,  acting  as  the  staff  of  the  department  and  directly  under  its 
supervision  and  instruction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  st^ff  above  suggested  would 
officiate.  As  at  present  advised,  the  bureau  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former 
suggestion  is  more  practicable,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  existing  system  and  as  the 
inmiigration  laws  have  been  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  present  estab- 
lishment. 

Now  it  happens,  as  I  have  stated,  that  everything  done  hj  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  deals  with  human  beings  and  human  rights; 
that  possibly  there  may  be  occasions  when  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  bureau  chief  and  the  departmental  head  may  honestly 
arise  in  cases  on  appeal,  or  arising  from  warrant  proceedings,  in  the 
application  of  the  laws  thereto.  This,  in  my  judgment,  to  enable 
eifective  administration  of  the  laws  to  be  secured  the  department 
should  have  a  staff  of  lawyers  experienced  in  immigration  matters. 
A  legal  staff  is  necessary  for  the  bureau.  You  can  not  have  clerks 
to  do  lawyer's  work;  you  gentlemen  know  that.  There  ought  to  be 
lawyers  both  in  the  department  and  bureau  in  addition  to  those  we 
have. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  you  can  not  furnish  lawyers  both  for  the 
department  and  the  bureau,  I  respectfully*  suggest  that  you  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  in  addition  to  those  we  have  in  the  bureau  and 

Eractically  eliminate  the  Commissioner  General's  office,  making  the 
ead  of  that  office  in  the  reorganization  only  a  chief  of  division  in 
the  department,  and  focus  the  responsibility.  But  if  you  can  provide 
two  legal  staffs  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  a  law  force  aside  from 
yours? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  no  law  force  except 
its  solicitor  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Wood.  Aside  from  that  there  are  no  lawyers  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  No  legal  staff  in  the  department  at  all  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  There  really  ought  to  be  at  least  two  lawyers  assigned 
to  the  department  to  act  when  questions  come  up  on  wmch  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  recommendation  of  the  bureau  and  tJie  views 
of  the  officer  acting  for  the  department. 

The  business  in  the  bureau,  the  extent  of  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  present,  suggests  the  following  as  a  summarization  of  the  essentials 
necessary  in  my  judgment  to  meet  the  existing  emergency,  which, 
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to  efTectively  accomplish  the  objects  mtended,  should  be  made 
eflfective  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill: 

1.  That  the  bureau  be  authorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  law  division,  and  to  make  new  appointments  therein,  by 
selection  from  eligibles  on  the  immigrant  inspector  list  of  the  Civil 
Service  register.  This  authority  to  mclude  lawyers,  law  clerks  and 
examiners,  or  other  officials  forming  part  of  the  force  of  said  division^ 
whose  salary  amounts  to  $1,400  per  annuipa  and  upward. 

2.  That  the  additions  to  the  force  requested  in  the  estimates  filed 
as  necessary  to  meet  the  increased  work  of  the  bureau  be  granted. 

3.  That  the  bureau  be  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  temporarily  detail  from  the  field  service  such  number 
of  immigrant  inspectors  and  other  officers,  not  exceeding  15,  as  may 
be  needed  to  clear  up  accumulations  of  work  in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  your  item  for  the  division  of  information  is  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  appropriation  for  t  hat  item  has  been  the  same 
for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  f imction  of  this  division  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Under  section  30  of  the  immigration  law  it  gives 
information  to  arriving  immigrants  in  reference  to  the  resources  of 
the  different  States. 

(The  section  reads) : 

Sec.  30.  That  there  shall  be  maintained  a  division  of  information  in  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  such  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary.  It  snail  be  the  duty  of  said  division  to  promote  a  beneficial 
distribution  of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  desiring  immigration.  Correspondence  shall  be  had  with  the  proper' 
otfiriab  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  said  division  shall  gather  from  all  avaUaole 
sources  usehil  information  regarding  ti.e  re.^urces,  products,  and  physical  character- 
istics of  eac'a  State  and  Territory,  and  shall  publish  such  information  in  different 
languages  and  distribute  the  publications  among  all  admitted  aliens  at  the  imnMgrant 
Ftations  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  desire  the  same.  When 
any  State  or  Territory  appoints  and  maintains  an  agent  or  agents  to  represent  it  at 
any  of  th(»  immigrant  stations  of  the  United  States,  such  agents  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  have  access  to  aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  united 
States  tV)r  the  purpose  of  presenting,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  the  special  inducements 
nffer(^(l  by  siieli  State  or  Territory  to  aliens  to  settle  therein.  While  on  duty  at  any 
immigrant  station  such  agents  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
thr*  ConiTiiissioner  General  of  Immigration,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Lal)()r,  may,  for  violation  of  any  such  regulations,  deny  to  the  agent  guilty  of  such 
\iolation  any  of  the  privileges  herein  granted. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  expending  all  this  appropriation  now? 

Mr.  Caminetti.   Yes,  sir,  for  the  officers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  find  that  of  real  value  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  As  far  as  it  goes,  yes,  sir.  But  I  recommended 
in  my  annual  report  this  year  the  addition  of  a  lot  of  work  that  in  my 
judgment  ought  to  be  added  to  the  work  of  the  division.  If  you 
will  permit  mc,  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  have  you  done  in  the  matter  of  Americanization  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  The  necessity  to  economize  has  prevented  even 
resumption  of  some  of  the  work  m  that  direction  which  was  carried  on 
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before  the  war.  There  is  much  that  can  and  should  be  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau.   Coining  in  direct  con  tact  with  aliens  on  arrival,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
official  organization  adapted  for  the  undertaking;  at  any  rate,  so  far 
as  the  immigrant  alien  is  concerned.     The  resumption  of  inunigration 
on  a  larger  scale  requiring  the  employment  of  a  greater  force  ot 
officers  will    permit   activities  in  tnis  line.    The  bureau  and  the 
division  of  information  are  preparing  to  do  their  share. 

I  find  that  after  examining  a  large  number  of  anarchist  cases  that 
aliens,  ''strangjers  in  a  strange  land,*'  who  come  here  to  work,  are 
met  by  designing  men  who  belong  to  organizations  whose  purpose 
is  the  destruction  of  this  Government.  They  urge  the  plea:  Do 
you  want  to  go  to  school  and  learn  something  that  will  help  you? 
Do  you  not  want  to  join  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen!" 
Many  enter  such  organizations  m  that  way,  and  some,  little  by 
little,  if  there  is  any  inclination  toward  lawlessness  in  their  nature, 
become  ready  tools  of  anarchists,  while  most  of  the  remainder  thus 
influenced  continue  passive  members  for  a  while  but  after  a  time  go 
along  with  the  majority. 

My  judgment  is,  and  I  have  tried  in  the  last  annual  report  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  matter,  that  as  to  new  arrivals  in 
this  country  we  should  take  up  this  subject  before  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  the  country.  They  should  be  warned  against 
the  dangers  that  will  beset  them,  and  should  be  furnished  with  in- 
formation to  combat  the  men  who  favor  revolution  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government.  Booklets  should  be  distributed  containing 
this  and  other  information,  and  the  recipient  should  be  requested 
to  keep  the  Government  advised  of  his  post  office  address,  so  that 
other  literature  may  be  sent  him.  This  thought  should  be  impressed 
upon  him :  *'  If  any  individual  wants  you  to  join  arevolution  againstthe 
-G<)vemment,  or  aid  in  destroying  it,  or  otherwise  violate  the  law, 
write  and  keep  the  Government  informed.'' 

There  will  oe  found,  beginning  at  page  281  of  the  report  of  the 
bureau  for  1919,  a  number  of  suggestions  dealing  with  this  question 
in  addition  to  other  proposed  legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
your  time  now,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  be  glad  to  subnut 
quotations  therefrom  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

(The  quotations  referred  to  read  as  follows:) 

ASSIMILATION    (AMERICANIZATION*)   OF  ALIENS. 

Assimilation  of  aliens  ran,  by  cooperation,  be  developed  by  having  the  alien  aid 
himself  as  much  as  by  aid  extended  to  him.     Fortunately  aliens  who  are  law-ahidinf? 
people  and  hence  of  the  right  kind  to  mold  into  our  <'itizenship  possess  initiative  and 
the  desire  to  better  their  condition  in  high  degree.    In  connection  witli  their  owb 
efforts,  direction  under  appropriate  official  authoritv  should  be  afforded  in  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  work  of  assimilation.    Already  has  tliis  service 
devoted  attention  to  the  subject  by  providing  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  school 
and  other  authorities  of  the  arrival  of  immigrant  families  having  minor  children 
subject  to  the  jJro visions  of  the  school,  labor,  and  other  laws.    It  also  had,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  an  arrangement  with  women's  organizations  of  the  country  wliereby 
these  notices  could  also  be  sent  to  their  local  unit.s,  which  liad  elected  to  take  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  such  work.    This  interest  develo])ed  to  an  enthusiastic  d^;ree,  but 
the  effects  of  the  war  preparations  prevented  progress.    In  returning  to  the  conditions 
of  peace,  this  work  should  be  renewed  and  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  the  organiza- 
tions of  women  and  men  which  had  tendered  their  services  in  the  past  should  be  called 
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into  actinty.  As  these  organizations  are  found  to  have  units  in  practically  every  vil- 
lage, town  and  citv  in  the  land,  the  results  can  not  fail  greatly  to  aid  the  objects  of 
the  movement.  Efforts  of  this  character  induce  interest  and  command  success,  as 
:hey  are  founded  on  the  work  of  willing  hands  and  kind  hearts. 

This  movement  should  not  be  on  class  or  racial  lines.  It  should  follow  the  funda- 
Lental  teachings  of  our  institutions,  and  in  its  organization  and  development  no  more 
»hould  be  done  for  the  alien  than  is  done  for  the  citizen,  native  or  natiuralized.  This 
ffould  aid  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  new  cdtizenship  that  may  be  thus  secured 
the  I'.mdamental  principle  of  our  institutions — equality.  It  would,  moreover,  aid  in 
iu'pelliiig  the  idea  of  class  and  caste,  something  from  which  most  of  the  aliens  who 
mnQ  to  us  have  endeavored  to  escape.  ' 

This  cooperation  would  show  the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  evil  tendencies  of 
those  narticipating  in  the  movement.  The  further  development  of  advantages 
derived  (ould  by  wise  statesmanship  be  fostered  and  provision  made  for  a  correction 
of  the  e\-ils  discovered.  Violation  of  immigration  or  other  laws  or  c;onspira<'ie8  against 
law  and  order  or  against  the  Government  itself  would  be  brought  to  light  and  remedied 
Ia'  the  enforcement  of  law.  In  this  wav  the  citizen  and  the  alien  alike  would  be  safe- 
guarded  against  the  anarchist  and  the  advocate  of  revolution. 

All  this  would  not  only  promote  assimilation  leading  to  the  Americanization  of 
the  foreigner  in  our  midst,  but  would  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  law 
Mid  order  to  undermine  our  Government.  These  are  at  work,  constantly  agitating 
lud  steilthily  endeavoring  to  carry  out  their  plans;  while,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
advocates  of  law  and  order,  of  progress  within  the  lines  of  our  institutions,  with  good 
^tentions  make  public  announcements  and  multiply  organizations.  Even  in 
)fficial  efforts  there  is  lack  of  cooperation.  Not  that  some  of  the  work  so  done  is  not 
valuable  and  material  in  carrying  on  assimilation,  but  it  has  not  been  coordinated 
nsuch  a  way  as  to  accomplish  what  is  needed.  The  conditions  call  for  a  system 
hat  will  work  with  the  elements  we  wish  to  assimilate,  moving  forward  to  the  goal 
ide  by  side  with  the  native  elements  of  our  population,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  a 
»rt  and  vnth  whom  they  will  in  the  future  meet  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
rhe  bureau  believes  that  the  basic  element  to  effect  this  desired  result  is  the  public 
Thool.  Education  will  cure  all  evils  of  the  body  politic  and  aid  in  the  dissemi- 
laiion  of  its  benefits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Beginning  with  the  children, 
fe  should  go  as  far  with  adults  as  may  be  practicable.  We  are  certain  to  benefit  the 
•nner  and  may  help  the  latter.  In  alien  families  the  children  as  they  progress 
aatorially  a.'^sist  in  the  effort  to  assimilate  their  parents. 

******* 

AiK»thor  thought  that  has  been  evolved  from  the  consideration  of  anarchistic  work 
^  thai  tlie  ali(Mi  who  comes  into  our  country-  fresh  from  places  where  the  system  of 
"vornrnent  is  unlike  that  which  exists  here,  and  where  repressive  measures  are 
ni 'rc.'-J  ai^raiast  many  privileges  that  men  believe  they  ought  to  enjoy,  is  imbued 
lith  a  f<^pling  of  opposition  to  government  as  a  whole,  which  is  not  generally  true 
f  those  who  cc^me  from  nations  with  democratic  tendencies;  but  both  classes  come 
■i  f- intact  with  persons  who  are  interested  in   and  teach  anarchistic  doctrines  or 

pr-sciit  orj:anizations  having  such  tendencies.  With  the  former  class  these  find 
•idy  rornpanioiL'^hip:  with  tlie  latter  they  get  the  first  opportunity  to  insiduously 
"iir  into  thoir  minds  ideas  against  government  and  constituted  authority.  The 
' 'crnnK'nt  should  take  steps  to  arm  ever>'  alien  on  admission  at  our  immigration 
jnMiL-i  with  the  knowledge  that  can  })e  utilized  by  him  to  confront  these  teachers 

•  vil  when  tlioy  appear,  and  will  enable  him  to  combat  them.  He  should  be  given 
if'-rniatiou  lus  to  his  privileges  as  well  as  his  responsibilities.  Contact,  through  the 
u'orination  Division  of  the  Immigration  Service,  should  be  continued  after  his 
itry  and  everj'  a^jsistance  extended  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  the  prey  of  the 
irinios  of  government  and  of  our  system  of  civilization,  thus  not  only  aiding  in  his 
-iniihition  hut  in  his  Americanization  as  well. 


KTIIODS    SUGGESTED   FOR   THE    ASSIMILATIOX    (AMERICANIZATION)    OF 

ALIENS. 

Mr.  Camixetti.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  ImmiCTa- 
Jii  for  1019  there  is  presented  a  proposed  new  immigration  law, 
L^f^ther  with  an  explanatory  memorandum  from  which  the  foUow- 
z  extracts,  bearing  uj)on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  are  taken: 
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This  bill  is  the  concrete  exprespion  of  certain  proposals  for  immigration  legiftlation 
of  constructive  nature.  It  is  the  result  of  the  bureau's  experience  with  enforcement 
of  the  immigration  act  during  a  long  period  of  time,  and  especially  since  the  United 
States  became  a  participant  in  the  great  European  war.  The  proposals  adA'anced 
therein  differ  from  steps  heretofore  taken  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion in  that  they  embrace  affirmative  methods  affecting  not  only  the  exclusion  or 
expulsion  from  the  country  of  certain  categorically  stated  classes  of  aliens,  but  also 
the  super >dHion — first  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  second  in  the  interest  of  the 
aliens  themselves — of  those  who,  after  the  sifting  or  selective  processes  have  been 
gone  through  with,  are  i)ermitted  to  enter  either  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  admission 
to  the  country,  or  proAisionally,  or  temporarily. 

^^^lile  the  main  principle  upon  which  the  proposed  bill  operates  is  the  old  principle 
of  selection,  of  attemptmg  to  separate  desirable  immigrants  and  undesirable  immi- 
grants, admitting  the  former  and  excluding  or  expelling  me  latter,  means  are  provided 
by  which  the  processes  of  selection  may  be  contmued  for  a  period  of  time  after  aliens 
not  actually  found  to  belong  to  the  excluded  classes  are  permitted  to  enter  the  coun- 
try; and  it  is  proposed  also,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  what  it  is  believed  would 
be  its  ine\'itable  effect,  to  lengthen  the  period  of  observation  incident  to  the  actual 
segregation  of  the  admissible  and  the  excluded,  by  establishini:  a  method  of  examina- 
tion which  would,  gradually  if  not  immediately,  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  aliens 
under  observation  and  to  take  all  of  the  preliminary  steps  toward  their  exclusion  and 
admission,  respectively,  while  such  of  them  as  come  across  seas  are  on  vessels  bound 
for  our  ports. 

Heretofore  our  immigration  laws  have  been  negative,  both  in  their  form  of  operation 
and  in  the  results  attained .  We  have  attempted  to  enumerate  categorically  the  classes 
of  persons  deemed  ulidesirable  and  therefore  inadmissible  and  have  regarded  all 
others  as  eligible  to  enter:  and  in  attempting  to  draw  a  line  between  the  excluded  and 
the  admissible,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  only  such  time  and  opportunity  to  apply 
the  tests  pro\'ided  by  the  statute  as  may  be  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly 
rush  whicn  occurs  at  our  seaports  in  the  handling  of  commerce  and  in  treating  the 
immigrant  passengers  substantially  as  a  part  of  the  commerce  carried  on  the  ships 
plxdng  between  foreign  ports  and  ix)rts  of  this- country .  While  the  law  has  permitted 
the  institution  of  proceeding  looking  to  the  expulsion  of  aliens,  upon  certain  contin- 
gencies happening,  after  their  admission  to  the  country,  this  has  been  a  rather  minor 
incident  in  the  general  plan  and  the  attainment  of  results  has  not  been  assured  in  any 
affirmative  way  but  has  been  left  largely  to  accident;  and  we  have  made  no  effort 
at  all  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  time  elapsing  between  the  foreign  embarkation  and  the 
arrival  of  aliens  in  our  ports  as  a  period  during  which  observation  and  something  like 
scientific  and  thorough  selection  might  occur. 

The  laws  heretofore  enacted  have  not  only  been  negative,  but  have  been  largely 
nonconstructive.  This  bill  embodies  plans  for  handling  the  subject  of  immigration 
affirmatively  and  constructively.  The  projwsed  measure,  as  already  indicated,  is 
of  the  selective  type,  is  by  no  means  an  exclusion  law:  vet  its  methods  of  selection 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  extends  the  period  within  wlii(*h  observation  may  occur 
and  selection  be  made  are  such  that  in  effect  it  would  be  a  restrictive  measure. 

With  the  methods  and  means  of  applying  them  that  have  existed  under  pre^'iou8 
statutes,  about  the  highests  results  that  have  been  found  possible  have  consisted  of 
the  admission  to  the  country  of  97  per  cent  of  the  aliens  applying  and  of  the  exclusion 
of  only  about  3  per  cent,  a  ridiculously  small  proportion  in  the  light  of  what  we  now 
know  about  the  character  of  the  imniigration  that  is  coming  to  us.  It  is  believed 
that  if  the  problem  should  be  approached  in  the  affirmative  and  constructive  manner 
indicated  by  this  bill,  the  percentage  of  rejections  would  be  immediately  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent.  But  there  is  much  more  in  this  proposition  of  allowing 
time  for  the  observation  and  selection  of  immigration  than  the  matter,  important  as 
it  is,  of  insuring  the  inclusion  in  those  excluded  of  all  the  inadmissibles  or  of  the 
major  portion  thereof.  The  doing  of  exact  justice  to  the  aliens  themselves,  the  han- 
dling of  the  cases  in  the  manner  that  is  to  a  certaintv  fair  to  both  the  aliens  and  the 
country,  will  be  aided  almost  beyond  calculation  by  increasing  the  observation- 
selection  period . 

While  none  of  the  laws  on  immigration  heretofore  passed  (except  the  Chinese-ex- 
clusion laws)  has  contained  any  positive  expression  upon  the  subject  of  burden  of 
proof,  those  laws  have  been  so  framed,  and  the  customs  and  practices  that  have  grown 
up  and  been  established  in  connection  with  their  enforcement  have  been  of  such  a 
character,  that  the  Government  has  been  placed  in  the  disadvantageous  position  of 
having  to  prove  in  every  instance  that  an  alien  is  inadmissible  rather  than  being 
able  to  demand  that  the  alien  should  prove  that  he  was  admissible.  In  other  words, 
we  have  been  in  a  position  (exemplified  so  aptly  by  the  famous  Castro  case)  where  an 
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Mien  could  knock  at  our  doors  and  upon  being  asked  who  and  what  he  was,  couM  give 

his  name  and  then  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  divulge 

his  character  and  antecedents  and  yet  could  demand  admission  upon  the  ground  that 

'we  had  failed  to  show  that  he  was  within  one  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  law 

as  inadmissible. 

Obviously  this  situation  is  deplorable.  A  nation,  no  more  than  an  individual, 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  an  outsider  can  demand  the  opening  of  the 
door  without  giving  a  full  account  of  himself  and  showing  that  he  is  a  fit  person  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  that  he  seeks.  Another  object  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  remedy 
this  situation.  This  is  done  by  stating  in  so  many  words  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  alien  applicant;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  and  the  interference  with 
commerce  and  navigation  that  would  result  from  requiring  the  aliens  to  remain  on 
board  ship,  or  to  such  extent  as  might  be  phvsically  possible  in  detention  quarters 
at  the  ports,  while  an  opportunity  is  being  arforded  for  the  making  of  an  affirmative 
and  satisfactory  showing,  the  two  devices  are  adopted  of  placing  inspectors  and  doctors 
aboard  ship  for  the  acroes-seas  passage  and  of  permitting  aliens  who  have  not  satis- 
factorily borne  the  burden  of  proof  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  actually 
shown  to  belong  to  an  excluded  class,  to  enter  the  country  provisionally,  their  conduct 
after  such  admission  to  constitute  proof  in  one  regard  or  the  other. 

Heretofore,  moreover,  we  have  kept  no  account  worthy  of  the  name  of  "aliens  with- 
in our  midst."  We  only  know  in  the  most  general  sort  of  way  that  there  are  about  so 
many  of  such  and  such  nationalities  or  races  living  among  us.  We  do  not  know 
accurately  who  they  are,  whence  they  came,  where  they  are,  or  what  they  are  doing. 
In  addition  to  enforcing  the  immigration  laws,  it  has  been  the  bureau  s  duty  and 
privile^  during  the  war  constantly  to  cooperate  with  the  several  intelligence  branches 
of  the  Government;  and  its  experience  in  both  these  regards  has  demonstrated,  it 
thinb  beyond  question,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should  adopt 
an  affirmative  and  constructive  policy  with  respect  to  aliens  who  reside  in  the  United 
'*>tates  and  there  enjoy  all  the  rights'  immunities,  and  pri^ileg[es  in  general  that  are 
enjoved  by  the  citizens  of  this  Republic.  The  system  of  registration  provided  by 
the  bill  affords  means  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  for  keeping  currently  informea 
^th  regard  to  the  alien  population  of  the  country,  and  in  that  way  to  insure  that  the 
undesirable  elements  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  permanently. 

An  incidental,  but  nevertheless  important,  piupose  oi  the  registration  system  com- 
prised in  the  lull  is  the  promotion  of  the  assimilation  of  aliens.    Of  course,  it  is  not 
(^laimod  that  the  system  will  actually  produce  assimilation.     It  is  doubted  whether 
a  Fpd(>ral  statute  could  be  drawn  that  would  have  that  effect.    Ileal  asfdmilation 
^nu.-<t  bo  brought  al)out  through  the  influence  of  en\'ironment  and  education;  an  alien 
can  not  be  lejdi^latod  into  the  frame  of  mind  or  into  the  possession  of  sentiments  mak- 
in?  him  an  American  in  the  real  sense.     But  it  is  contended  that  the  system  outlined 
in  the  l>ill  is  calculated  to  promote  assimilation.     The  three  things  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  others,  impede  or  prevent  assimilation  of  foreigners  arise  directly  from 
lanjruajre,  to  wit,  (a)  the  tendency  to  congregate  in  particular  localities  where  asso- 
ciation with  people  of  their  own  national  or  racial  origin  is  possible;  (6)  the  tendency 
U>  continue  to  read  only  such  newspapers  and  other  publications  as  are  printed  in 
the  language*  to  which  they  are  accustomed;  and  (c)  the  desire  to  attend,  and  even 
to  have  their  children  attend,  schools  making  a  specialty  of  teaching  the  language 
of  their  fatherland.     These  tendencies  and  desires  can  not  be  leci-slated  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  it  is  possible  to  encourage  aliens  to  leani  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  lan- 
ciiage  of  this  co\mtr\'  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  history  and  its  form  of 
^'Dvernnient,  and  to  the  extent  that  aliens  are  trained  along  these  lines  will  the  ten- 
dencies and  desires  arising  from  their  natural  inclination  to  adhere  exclusively  to 
their  native  tongue  be  offset  or  overcome.     This  in  a  very  real  sense  is  the  promotion 
of  ai^rnilation. 

♦  ♦***»« 

Section  12  contains  some  of  the  most  important  pro\'isioiis  of  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place  it  makes  perfectly  certain  the  proposition  that  aliens,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  must  establish  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  their  admissibility — 
that  aliens  seeking  admission  fall  into  three  distinct  classes,  those  who  show  affirma- 
tively and  satisfactorily  their  admissibility,  those  with  respect  to  whom  it  is  shown 
they  the v  belong  to  any  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  and  an  intermediate  division 
composed  of  the  large  number  (as  experience  has  amply  demonstrated)  of  aliens 
who  are  not  shown  to  belong  to  one  of  the  excluded  classes  and  whose  admissibility, 
nevertheless,  is  not  affirmativelv  and  satisfactorily  established. 

Obviously  aliens  shown  to  be  inadmissible  ought  to  be  promptly  deported-yof 
course,  after  ha\'ing  such  opportunities  as  are  afforded  by  the  law  for  presenting 
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evidence  and  takinc:  appeals.  Just  as  clearly  those  who  cany  the  burden  of  provin 
admissibility  should  be  promptly  admitted.  But  between  these  two  extremes  ther 
lies  a  mean  which  all  who  have  had  experience  in  enforcing  the  immigration  law 
know  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  this  country 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  it  is  the  failure  of  laws  heretofore  passed  satisfac 
torily  to  cover  this  class  which  has  resulted  in  the  administration  of  immignitio 
matters  producing  only  negative  results  and  accomplishing  nothing  worth  WTiile  c 
a  constructive  nature  in  the  handling  of  our  immigration  problems. 

The  details  of  section  12  have  been  worked  out  with  ^^reat  care.  Aliens  falling  withL 
the  provisionallv  adnlitted  class  are  regarded  as  withm  the  country  simply  upon  pre 
bation;  the  probational  status  must  continue  for  at  least  a  year — this  to  avoid  th 
administrative  difficulties  that  would  arise  if  provisionallv  admitted  aliens  shoul( 
be  permitted  constantly  to  petition  for  outright  admission  m)m  the  time  they  gain  : 
footing  within  the  country  and  before  there  had  been  any  real  opportunity  to  demon 
strate  their  fitness  for  continued  residence  here;  the  records  concerning  provisionally 
admitted  aliens  are  kept  open,  to  be  closed  only  when  the  aliens  are  finally  disposec 
of  either  by  actual  admission  or  by  deportation;  appeals  are  permitted;  provisional h 
admitted  aliens*  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  residents  of  the  United  States  for  eithe 
immigration  or  naturalization  purposes,  but  when  admission  occurs  because  develop 
ments  subsequent  to  entrv  have  demonstrated  the  alien's  desirability,  the  admissioi 
is  to  be  now  for  then  and  residence  to  be  regarded  as  commencing  with  the  date  o 
provisional  entry;  the  certificate  of  registry  and  identity  provided  by  sections  2  U 
10  is  to  be  furnished  provisionally  admitted  aliens  but  to  bear  a  notation  showing 
the  provisional  character  of  the  aamission;  when  renewals  of  registetion  are  mad( 
the  immigration  officials  are  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  alien's  admissibility 
siJtteT  the  expiration  of  one  year  the  alien  may  submit  evidence  on  his  own  initiative 
and  without  waiting  for  a  renewal  period  to  occur.  B  B 

A  paragraph  of  the  section  is  devoted  to  conferring  upon  the  department  broad  powen 
for  the  promul^tion  of  rules  and  regulations  concerning  provisionally  admitted  aliens 
and  five  items  in  particular  to  be  covered  by  such  regulations  are  enumerated,  to  wit 
the  exacting  of  bonds  or  cash  bail,  the  withholding  and  depositing  in  the  poetal  saving! 
bank  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  wages  or  pronts  earned  (this  being  in  lieu  of  th( 
exaction  of  bond  or  cash  bail),  the  holding  of  the  bond,  cash  bail,  or  deposits  unti 
the  alien  has  either  been  admitted  or  deported  or  has  departed,  the  directing  of  the 
aliens  to  profitable  and  useful  employment,  and  the  submission  of  reports  each  su 
months  concerning  the  provisionally  admitted  aliens. 


Bureau  of  Natukalization. 

Monday,  January  5,  1920. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.  BAYMOND    F.  CBIST,  DIBECTOB  OF 

CITIZEHSHIP. 

ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  1674.) 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  some  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir:  we  are  asking  for  eight  new  positions  of  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  want  these  new  positions? 

Mr.  Crist.  Because  the  volume  of  work  m  correspondence  and 
actual  naturalization  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase;  and  further, 
because  on  the  1st  of  July  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  appropriatior 
from  that  which  prevailed  the  preceding  year  we  were  obliged  tc 
drop  84  members  of  our  personnel  in  the  bureau  in  Washington, 
That  appropriation  was  not  in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill 
however,  but  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  got  a  aeficiency  of  now  much  ?  Did  you  get  f 
deficiency  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  CiiisT.  No,  sir.     We  are  estimating  for  one. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  got  $76,000  ? 
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Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  we  have  estimated  for  that  in  round  numbers. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  is  this  $50,000  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  We  have  $50,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 
Mr.  Wood.  If  you  get  your  deficiency  appropriation,  then,  and 
your  sundry  civil  appropriatioxi,  you  would  nave  $223,000,  all  told  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  In  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  it  take  $223,000  to  run  your  establishment  for 
1920  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  I  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  you  going  to  get  along  with  the  $161,000  in 
1921? 
Mr.  Crist.  $161,000  is  for  the  statutory  positions. 
Mr.  Wood.  Those  are  the  statutory  positions,  if  these  increases 
are  allowed  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  statutory  positions  estimated  for. 

Activities. 

Mr.  Wood.  Give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  how  it  has  increased,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  work  of  the  bureau  has  increased  twofold,  or  along 
two  Unes  rather.  It  has  increased  in  the  total  number  of  naturaliza- 
tion applications,  and  it  has  also  increased  in  the  number  of  public 
school  oi^anizations  that  are  affiliated  with  the  bureau  in  educating 
the  candidates  for  citizenship  responsibilities.  Under  the  authority 
of  Congress  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  training  and  education  of 
the  candidates  for  naturalization  by  the  public  schools,  and  that 
work  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  to  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  the  public  schools  assist  you  in  this  naturaUza* 
tion  work  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  organize  classes  for  citizenship  at  our  instance  for 
tho  purpose  of  teaching  English  to  the  foreigners  who  are  coming  inta 
citizenship  responsibilities  and  about  the  new  responsibilities  they  are 
to  assume.  They  teach  them  to  read,  speak,  and  write  English  and 
also  of  our  institutions  of  government,  and  we  stimulate  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  cleasses  all  over  the  country.  It  has  largely  been  by 
correspondence  from  the  bureau.  Some  field  officers  also  supplement, 
our  work,  but  I  think  the  largest  number  of  classes,  by  far,  have  been 
organized  as  the  direct  result  of  the  correspondence  work  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  more  applications  for  naturalization 
now  than  formerly.     Are  you  having  more  applications  for  naturali- 
zation now  than  we  had  before  we  got  into  the  war? 
Mr.  Crist.  A  great  many  more;  over  100  per  cent  more. 
Mr.  Wood.  Wnat  year,  if  you  can  tell  me,  did  we  have  the  greatest 
number  of  applications  for  naturalization? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  largest  number  of  applications  for  naturalization 
occurred  in  the  year  1916-17.  I  can  get  the  table  here  in  a  moment 
and  show  you  the  increase.  In  1917,  that  is  for  the  year  ended  June 
'M),  1917,  there  were  438,748  aliens  who  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  and  in  that  same  year  there  were  132,220  who  filed 
their  petitions  for  naturalization. 
Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  peak.  Did  it  go  down  after  that  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  I  beg  pardon  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  It  went  down  after  that, 'did  it,  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Crist.  No.  I  have  not  every  year,  but  last  year  there  weri 
217,358  who  were  admitted  to  citizenship  and  346,827  who  took  ou 
their  first  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  was  not  as  great  last  year  as  it  was  in  former  vears 

Mr.  Crist.  In  the  year  1917  there  were  more  who  declared  theii 
intention,  but  as  to  the  actual  coming  into  citizenship  there  was  ovei 
100  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  immigration 
you  take  care  of  them  after  they  get  here  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  immigration,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  relation  between  immigration  and  naturalization;  w( 
oare  for  the  immigrant  after  he  is  landed. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  there  is  no  relationship? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  no  relationship  whatsoever,  between  naturali- 
ization  admissions  and  immigrants  landing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  not  any  relationship  in  regard  to  the  numbei 
of  applications  for  naturalization,  in  proportion  to  the  number  oi 
immigrants  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir.  During  the  last  year  there  were  probabh 
something  like,  say,  10,000  who  landed.  1  am  hazy  as  to  that,  but 
there  have  not  been  over  200,000  on  an  average,  since  1915,  since  the 
war  commenced,  and  frop  1915  on  have  been  the  heaviest  years  ir 
naturalization.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  million  people  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  not  citizens. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  there  were  not  any  foreign  immigrants  coming  ir 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  vour  office  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  possibly  might  be  no  occasion  for  the  immigratior 
bureau,  but  there  would  be  every  need  for  the  existence  of  the  bureai 
of  naturalization  so  long  as  there  are  aliens  here  applying  for  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Wood.  Perhaps  I  put  it  wrong.  If  there  never  had  been  an} 
foreign  immigration,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  country  is  composec 
of  about  one-third  foreign  born  who  supply  the  candidates  for  natural- 
ization, it  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  bureau  to  supei*vise  the 
administration  of  the  naturalization  law. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  applications  for 
naturalization  being  greater  in  the  last  few  months  or  years  than 
formerly  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  cause  for  that  is  the  general  arousing  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject.  The  manufacturers,  for  instance,  who  are 
employing  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  body  of  this  coimtry  have  aroused 
themselves  upon  this  question,  and  are  putting  f acihties  before  theii 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  desire  to  do  so  tc 
take  out  their  naturalization  papers.  There  are  himdreds  of  thous- 
ands in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  who  would  file  their  naturaUzatioc 
papers  if  the  f  acihties  existed  at  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  court  and 
m  our  branch  office. 

This  appropriation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appropriation  foi 
the  field  force  of  the  bureau,  and  I  refer  to  that  merelv  oecause  the 
bureau  in  Washington  and  its  field  force  are  naturally  interwover 
and  interlocked.  The  failure  to  provide  facilities  for  aJiens  to  take 
•out  their  naturalization  papers  has  produced  a  serious  situation  ir 
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New  York  City,  and  in  every  other  city  in  the  country  it  is  the  same. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  probably  a  million,  all  told,  who 
would  right  now  file  their  naturalization  papers  all  over  the  country 
if  the  facilities  were  provided. 

For  example,  a  candidate  for  citizenship  will  go  down  to  one  of 
our  offices,  for  example,  No.  5  Beekman  Street,  m  New  York,  with 
his  two  witnesses,  and  when  he  arrives  there  he  will  find  the  office 
congested,  even  though  he  arrives  there  at  9  o'clock;  and  this  for- 
eigner who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  citizen  and  these  two  American 
citizens  who  are  business  men  must  stand  there  and  wait  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  hours  before  they  are  reached.  Each  one  is  taken 
in  the  order  of  his  arrival.  That  is  a  deterrent  upon  the  foreigner 
who  wants  to  become  a  citizen.  That  situation  exists  in  every  city 
in  the  country  where  there  is  any  foreign  population.  There  is  no 
machinery  provided  adeauate  to  meet  the  desires  of  thi^  large  foreign 
p<)pulation  who  are  seekers  after  citizenship.  They  feel  that  the 
Govornment  does  not  want  them  as  citizens  on  account  of  its  failure 
to  provide  the  means  for  their  acquisition  of  citizenship. 

The  American  citizens  who  come  down  here  at  a  sacrifice  of  their 
time  and  business  to  favor  their  friend  who  wants  to  become  a  citizen 
criticize  the  Grovemment  and  charge  that  it  is  not  attending  to  its 
husiness  on  a  business  basis,  and  they  discourage  their  other  business 
friends  who  are  American  citizens  from  acting  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  they  themselves  decline  to  come  again.  This  forces  aliens  to 
resort  to  relatively  undesirable  citizens  for  their  witnesses. 

In  Detroit,  for  another  example,  candidates  for  citizenship  have 
gone  to  the  clork^s  office  as  early  as  2  or  3  o^clock  in  the  morning,  to 
stand  in  line  with  their  witnesses  to  make  it  possible  of  being  reached 
on  that  day;  and  so  it  is  in. Chicago,  in  Cleveland,  in  Pittsburgh,  in 
I^ufFalo  and  other  cities.     Industrial  concerns  in  Buffalo  hav.e  thou- 
sands wlio  want  to  take  out  their  papei*s,  but  it  is  useless  to  send 
tliom  down  to  the  clerk's  office  or  our  office,  because  we  have  not  the 
^ufhinorv  to  do  this  work;  wo  have  not  the  personnel.     It  takes  an 
^xurniner  about  20  minutes  or  so  to  examine  a  candidate  and  his  two 
^ninossos.     An  examiner  can  examine  on  an  average  of  35  people  a 
flay-:^,o  petitioners  a  day  and  their  witnesses.     The  industrial  con- 
;<'rns  tiro  urging  the  men  to  take  out  their  naturalization  papers;  that 
i\  they  are  pointing  out  to  them  the  situation  in  this  countr}",  as 
Compared  to  other  countries,  showing  what  this  country  has  done 
for  tliom  and  for  their  children,  and  putting  it  up  to  tnem  in  the 
nature  (►f  a  pei*sonal  duty.     This  is  true  also  of  racial  organizations. 
Jn  the  majority  of  cases,  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  foreigners 
roalizo  that  and  are  ready  to  do  so,  but  they  can  not  do  it. 

Tlien*  is  an  expense  attached  to  it.  For  example,  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  at  Ambridge,  Pa.,  has  1,400  aliens  in  its  employ  who  want 
to  Ix'comc  citizens.  What  I  say  regarding  this  concern  typifies 
th(»m  all.  Tliat  concern  is  very  desirous  of  having  its  employees 
citizens.  They  realize  that  it  means  a  closer  attachment  to  the 
institutions  of  this  Government,  a  closer  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
th(»  emf)loyerj  in  civic  questions  of  the  town,  city,  and  State,  and  doing 
away  with  an  element  of  unrest,  which  is  a  very  big  one,  and  whicn 
In  an  element  that  arises  out  of  their  alienage.  The  Ambridge 
company,  desiring  to  see  that  these  men  have  tlie  facilities  offered 
them,  computed  the  cost  to  go  from  their  place  of  employment  to 
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the  nearest  courthouse  where  naturalization  is  conducted.  They 
found  it  cost  $5.35  or  $5.38  for  each  man  and  his  two  witnesses  to 
go  by  the  cars  to  the  courthouse  and  come  back,  counting  his  lost 
time  and  a  meal.  The  purpose  of  looking  into  tnis  was  to  finance 
their  trip,  but  when  they  computed  1,400  times  $5.38,  they  felt 
that  $7,000  or  $8,000  was  more  tnan  they  felt  called  upon  to  expend 
for  that  purpose. 

Industrial  concerns  are  nevertheless  paying  the  expenses  of  their 
employees  to  take  out  their  naturalization  papers;  they  are  paying 
their  naturalization  fees.  They  are  allowing  them  to  go  without 
charging  them  for  their  absence,  and  as  a  result  of  that  and  the 
general  desire  among  the  foreigners  to  stamp  themselves  as  being 
Americans  in  loyalty,  in  their  proclivities,  desires,  and  leanings,  all 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  naturalization  papers  filed. 

As  an  instance  of  it,  I  might  say  that  several  representatives  of 
industrial  concerns  called  on  me  last  May  and  discussed  this  work 
of  ours  with  the  public  schools.  They  said  this  was  the  only  prac- 
tical contact  the  Government  has  with  the  foreigner,  and  it  is  one 
which  should  be  strengthened.  They  said  there  would  be  a  conven- 
tion of  industries  interested  in  Americanization  held  in  the  following 
month  in  Boston,  and  they  did  hold  their  session  in  Boston  on  June 
22,  23,  and  24,  and  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  which  expressed  this 
thought:  That  the  public  schools  in  each  community  should  organize 
a  citizenship  class,  and  that  industry  should  see  to  it  that  that  class 
was  organized;  that  the  industrial  concerns  should  cooperate  with 
the  public  educational  forces  and  in  the  work  that  is  being  now  carried 
on  lor  the  instruction  of  the  foreigner  and  his  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship; and  that  the  non-Englisn-speaking  foreigners  should  be 
inspired  to  realize  that  their  real  aim  is  American  citizenship,  and 
that  in' each  industrial  concern  there  should  be  some  one  assimed 
particularly  to  carry  on  this  work.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  those 
resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

RESOLUTIONS     ADOPTED    BY    THE     NATIONAL    CONFERENCE     ON     AMERICANIZATION    IN 

INDUSTRIES,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  22,  23,  24,  1919. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  educational  forces  of  industry,  recognize  that  in- 
dustry has  a  definite  part  with  the  other  forces  of  the  community  in  initiating  and 
organizing  Americanization  work:     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  instruction  in  English  for  non-English-speaking  people  should  be 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  public  educational  forces,  provideii  those  forces 
are  prepared  and  will  assume  the  responsibility.  We  pledge  our  aid  in  our  respective 
communities  to  bring  about  this  cooperation. 

Resolved,  That  non- English-speaking  employees  attendini»  English  classes  in 
industry  should  attend  such  classes  voluntarily,  on  their  own  time,  and  without  com- 
pensation. 

Resolved  J  That  every  industry  employing  non-English-speaking  people  should 
formulate  a  definite  policy  regarding  Americanization  work,  and  that  such  work  can 
best  be  done  when  a  responsible  person  is  charged  with  its  direction. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  representative  group  of  industries,  unanimously  disapprove 
making  naturalization  a  condition  of  employment,  and  recommend  that  every  com- 
munity establish  at  least  one  school  for  citizenship. 

As  a  result  of  that  convention  and  subsequent  correspondence 
that  has  occiu'red,  we  have  furnished  naturalization  forms,  over 
350,000  of  them,  in  the  last  four  months  to  upward  of  2,500  indus- 
trial concerns  all  over  the  country.  These  concerns  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  the  packers,  the  shipbuilders,  the  steel  concerns, 
the  rubber  industry,  the  railroads.     There  are  others,  but  these  have 
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been  taking  the  largest  number  of  these  forms.    Their  employees  are 

f^ing  to  the  comi^houses  and  taking  out  their  naturalization  papers, 
can  show  the  naturalization  work,  for  instance,  in  petitions  nled. 
In  1914,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year — and  that  orings  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  into  view — there  were  45,834  petitions  filed. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  speaking  about  1914  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  This  would  be  tne  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  and  this  wifl  be  for  July, 
August,  and  September,  up  to  this  last  calendar  year.  There  were 
in  these  months,  commencing  in  1913,  45,834  petitions  in  1913, 
24,124  in  1914,  22,365  in  1915,  21.178  in  1916,  23,992  in  1917,  27,521 
in  1918,  and  47,081  in  last  July,  August,  and  September. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  that,  there  is  a  statement  here,  which  is 
not  a  selected  statement  to  show  that  there  is  an  increase  in  natural- 
ization in  these  particular  places,  but  these  are  some  of  the  com- 
munities from  which  returns  have  been  received  and  special  reports 
have  been  sent  in  by  the  field  officers  on  account  of  the  activities 
in  naturalization.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  October,  1918,  there 
were  69  declarations  of  intention  filed,  and  in  November  125.  In 
1919,  in  October,  there  were  30  declarations  filed,  and  in  November, 
354,  showing  an  increase  from  125  in  1918  to  354  in  1919.  la 
November,^  1918,  in  the  same  court,  there  were  46  petitions  for 
naturalization  filed,  and  in  November,  1919,  there  were  256. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  same  ratio  prevail  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  same  ratio  prevaib  in  these  16  courts. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  those  courts,  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  Media,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Patterson,  N.  J.; 
Bronx,  N.  Y.;  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wood.  Put  that  table  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Statement  shoving  increases  of  declarations  and  TDCtitions  fJed  in  various  courts. 

Declarations. 

Petitions. 

Name  of  court. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

TKr\A9!Pnnri ,  Conn.,  snnreme_. 

69 

420 

36 

27 

2 

6 

3 

44 
15 

35 
45 
39 
88 
58 
73 

125 
444 
77 
78 
24 
17 
12 

101 
38 

182 
124 
25 
71 
200 
195 

30 
1,145 
18 
89 
26 
32 
25 

161 
36 

60 
119 

20 

4 

118 

127 

354 

1,117 

103 

109 

31 

73 

13 

148 
167 

978 
296 
205 
210 
717 
1,187 

71 

108 

38 

23 

7 

7 

2 

53 
30 

352 

46 

45 

48 

137 

130 

46 
53 
24 
17 

5 
19 

1 

67 
26 

274 
44 
38 
40 

187 
88 

119 
201 
54 
33 
36 
17 
333 

201 
60 

504 
74 

215 
59 

528 

892 

256 

I'rtroit,  Mich.,  circuit 

>200 

Akron,  Ohio,  common  pleas 

46 

Portland,  Otcr.,  circuit 

43 

Portland,  Orej?.,  United  States  district 
Media,  Pa.,  common  pleas 

23 

29 

Providence.  R.  I.,  supreme 

97 

Providence,  R.  I.,  United  States  dis- 
trict  

219 

Wilke5;-Barre,  Pa.,  common  pleas 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  United  States  dis- 
trict  

161 
600 

Newark,  N.  J.,  common  pleas 

Scranton,  Pa.,  United  States  district . 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  common  pleas 

Bronx,  N .  Y.,  superiOT 

201 
226 
151 
468 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  United  States  district 

298 

Total 

960 

1,713 

2,010 

5,708 

1,097 

929 

3,326 

13,018 

1  Estimated,  reports  not  available. 
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Mr.  Crist.  The  totals  show  quite  distinctly  that  in  October  and 
November,  1918,  there  were  960  and  1,713,  respectively,  declarations, 
and  in  October,  1919,  there  were,  respectively,  2,010  and  5,708 
declarations  filed.  In  October  and  November,  1918,  there  were, 
respectively,  1,097  and  929  petitions  filed,  while  the  petitions  filed  in 
1919,  in  October,  were  3,326,  and  in  November,  3,018.  That  is  not 
complete  as  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  is  estimated  at  200  for  November, 
but  that  indicates  the  movement  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  your  office  any  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  per- 
centage of  foreigners  is  who  never  do  apply  for  naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  the  means  there,  we  have  the  papers  there, 
but  we  have  never  had  the  personnel,  nor  have  we  been  authorized 
to  get  out  a  statistical  work.  There  has  been  a  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  House  just  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  enable  us  to  go  to  work  upon 
that  most  interesting  piece  of  information. 

Additional  Employees. 

(See  p.  1668.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  in  addition  to  this  $161,210  that  you  are  asking 
for  the  personnel  of  your  bureau  for  1921,  you  are  also  asking  for 
$50,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes.  sir.  The  present  sundry  civil  bill  gives  us  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  renewal  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  are  asking  tor  a  renewal  of  that;  not  only  a  renewal, 
but  an  increase.     That  would  be  around  $340,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  $161,210  all  made  up  of  positions  that  you  are 
asking  for  and  the  increase  represented  oy  the  increased  positions 
you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  the  way  it  is  made  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  from  8  to  13  in  class  4. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  10  in  class  3,  you  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  4  in  class  2,  and  you  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  28  in  class  1.     That  is  the  $1,200  class? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes.  The  distribution  of  these  by  classes  is  being  made 
in  this  manner,  because  when  there  is  a  large  volume  of  work  there  is,  of 
course,  a  large  portion  of  it  that  has  to  be  of  a  simple  character,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  asked  for  the  largest  number  in  the  lowest  grade. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  *^a  simple  character"?  What 
is  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Our  work  is  carried  on  on  a  form  letter  basis  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  that  often  calls  for  typewriting  addresses  only,  witn 
some  little  modification  or  addition  to  the  form  letter. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  use  the  multigraph  for  your  addressing? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  not  only  use  the  multigraph  but  we  also  use  the 
addressograph  when  we  undertake  to  send  out  circulars  that  are 
going  to  all  of  the  schoolhouses,  school  superintendents  and  school- 
teachers, for  instance,  but  a  great  lot  of  our  correspondence  neces- 
sarily comes  from  the  public  at  large,  and  in  this  we  use  probably 
90  per  cent  form  letters  adapted  to  each  case.  All  of  the  general 
correspondence  that  comes  from  the  schoolhouses  must  be  handled 
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by  a  direct  address  of  the  letter  and  not  by  addressograph.  We  use 
window  envelopes  wherever  it  is  possible  in  all  of  our  correspondence, 
so  we  cut  down  the  work  of  mailing  and  typewriting  in  connection 
with  the  correspondence  at  every  point. 

All  through  our  correspondence  the  form  letter  participates  in  the 
work.  For  instance,  in  the  law  and  correspondence  branch  of  our 
work  we  have  for  the  general  correspondence  31  varieties  of  form 
letters,  and  during  last  November  41  per  cent  of  the  correspondence 
was  handled  by  the  form  letter  metnod.  There  were  1,570  form 
letters  that  went  out,  as  against  2,242  that  were  wholly  original. 

Cooperation  of  Schools,  School-Teachers,  Etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience  and  observation 
with  reference  to  the  interest  that  these  schools  or  school-teachers 
are  taking  in  cooperating  with  you  and  helping  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Their  interest  is  100  per  cent.  There  is  no  flagging  at 
any  point.  The  only  drawback  that  might  be  felt  is  lack  of  funds ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  communitv  is  approached  by  any 
of  our  field  workers,  or  by  our  corresponaence  method  from  the 
bureau  here  in  Washington,  and  the  advantages  pointed  out  that  come 
to  a  commimitv  from  an  educated  group  of  foreigners  as  compared  to 
an  uneducated  group,  the  response  has  been  unanimous  throughout 
the  country  to  organize  the  classes.  Where  the  school  fund  does  not 
apply  to  adults,  the  funds  are  advanced  by  some  individual  or  by 
an  industrial  concern,  if  it  is  a  manufacturmg  town,  or  by  a  group 
of  people,  and  teachers  are  furnished,  and  often  the  teachers  are  so 
interested  that  they  volunteer  their  services,  either  full  time  or  half 
time,  and  the  response  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
places.  Last  June  we  had  2,240  communities  all  over  the  country 
where  they  were  organizing  these  classes.  We  have  over  2,700  of 
them  now. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  about  the  1st  of  October,  they 
have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  over  100  a  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  work  has  been  independent  of  their  regular  school 
work,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  is  a  new  development  of  the  school  work.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  day-school  work.  It  is  a  revolution  in  the  system 
of  the  public  schools  all  over  the  country.  They  carry  on  these 
classes  generally  from  7.30  to  9.30  at  night. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  the  people  who  come  to  attend  these  schools, 
the  foreigners,  range  in  age  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  run  all  the  way  from  18  years  to  82.  I  have 
personal  information  of  a  man  down  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who 
attended  the  classes  there  year  before  last,  who  was  82  years  of  age. 
He  could  not  speak  Enghsh,  could  not  read  or  write  it,  but  as  he  had 
grand  children  in  the  war,  in  our  Army,  he  concluded  it  was  about 
time  that  he  learned  something  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  he  did  so. 
He  had  been  living  there  almost  all  of  his  Ufe,  and  as  soon  as  he 
learned  enough  English  he  proceeded  to  travel.  I  last  located  him 
somewhere  in  Florida. 

Up  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  down  in  the  car  barns  where  the  foreigners 
assemble  for  the  classes  that  are  carried  on  there  three  or  fotir  mghts 
a  week,  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  66  years  of  age. 
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who  declared  his  intention  about  two  years  ago  now.  He  got  our 
invitation  to  go  to  school,  and  somebody  told  him  what  it  was,  he 
went  down  to  the  night  classes,  and  could  not  speak  or  read  or  write  a 
word  of  our  language  and  the  director  of  those  evening  classes  was 
here  last  spring  and  told  me  about  it,  and  said  that  that  man  had  a 
vocabulary  of  between  500  and  600  words,  which  he  could  use  in 
speaking  and  reading  English,  and  he  could  read  the  daily  papers  and 
could  write  letters. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  have  come  out  of  this  experience  has 
been  where  women  have  gone  to  school,  women  who  never  dreamed 
of  having  an  opportunity  For  education  given  to  them.  The  countries 
they  have  come  from  aid  not  consider  them  beyond  the  degree  of 
chattle  property,  and  they  never  considered  them  at  all  in  connection 
with  education.  In  those  countries  a  woman  is  not  supposed  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  function 
properly  to  have  this  encumbrance,  but  in  this  country,  with  the 
war  on.  Congress  passed  a  law  which  allowed  the  foreigner  in  the 
American  Armies  to  become  a  citizen. 

We  have  naturalized  over  200,000  of  them,  men  who  went  into  the 
war  claiming  no  exemption,  although  they  had  the  right  to  claim 
it,  and  whose  sovereignties  were  urgmg  them  to  do  so,  men  without 
even  first  papers,  a  large  percentage  of  them.  They  were  naturalized 
in  the  Army  camps,  ana  given  tneir  respective  assignments,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  went  across.  Their  mothers  joined  these 
classes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  write  to  their  children. 
They  never  had  written  before.  They  learned  there  to  write,  and  the 
first  evidences  of  their  ability  to  write  were  letters  to  their  sons  in 
our  Army  on  the  other  side.  That  sort  of  thing  naturally  contributes 
to  make  a  man  a  good  fighter,  if  he  gets  a  letter  from  his  mother  who 
is  going  to  school  in  the  United  States,  the  Government  school,  as 
they  call  it,  where  she  has  learned  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that  more  men  attend  these  schools  than 
women,  in  proportion  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  Crist.  At  the  present  time,  ves;  but  the  percentage  is  getting 
more  equal.     Women  in  large  numbers  are  coining. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  encouraging  the  women  to  attend,  too,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  are  giving  them  just  as  much  encouragement  as  the 
men  are  given,  and,  further  than  that,  we  are  getting  more  women's 
organizations  in  cooperation  with  us.  They  are  cooperating  with  us 
very  vigorously,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  suffrage  is  coming 
to  the  women  who  have  no  knowledge  of  our  language  who  are  be- 
coming citizens  by  the  naturaUzation  of  their  husbands.  The  women 
of  the  nation  believe  that  when  the  foreign-bom  women  are  enfran- 
chised, they  should  at  least  know  how  to  read  and  understand  what 
they  are  going  to  vote  upon,  through  the  medium  of  our  language, 
not  to  have  it  interpreted  to  them  through  some  other  language 
medium.  Because  of  all  these  influences  women  are  coming  inlarger 
numbers  to  these  classes  all  the  time.  Their  increase  is  about  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  communities  coming  in  to  us.  We  not 
only  have  these  schools  in  industrial  concerns,  in  their  plants,  and  in 
the  communities  where  they  prevail,  where  industry  is  the  leading 
economic  and  political  force,  probably,  but  we  have  got  theih  ex- 
tended clear  out  in  the  forest  fastnesses  of  the  great  Northwest,  up 
in  the  moimtains.     We  have  classes  that  are  now  being  started  in 
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probably  a  thousand  different  places  all  over  the  States  of  Washmg 
ton,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  in  parts  of  Montana  and  California,  where 
logging  is  the  big  industry. 

WeTiave  an  arrangement  'wdth  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen,  which  is  an  incorporated  organization  extending  all 
through  that  territory  I  have  mentioned,  and  with  the  coimty  super- 
intendents in  these  counties  all  over  those  States,  whereby  the 
teachers  who  wiU  be  selected  by  the  loggers'  organizations  will  be 
accredited  to  the  public-school  organization,  and  m  that  way  we  can 
furnish  to  them  the  textbook  free  of  charge  for  the  use  of  tne  candi- 
dates.    We  are  authorized  by  law  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  class  of  foreigners 
that  take  more  readily  to  these  schools  or  refuse  to  accept  this 
privilege  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  would  say  that  those  who  are  least  regardful  of 
American  citizenship  are  the  British.     It  is  hard  to  say,  because 
again  we  are  deficient  in  our  statistical  information.     From  our  gen- 
eral surveys  of  it,  I  should  say  that  formerly — ^before  the  war — ^that 
thev  ranked  in  the  order  of  Russians,  Italians,  and  Central  Europeans, 
embracing  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  Germans.     They  constituted 
the  bulk  of  our  naturalization,  and  the  Scandinavians  come  in  as  a 
group  somewhere  about  the  fourth  or  fifth,  dividing  them  all  up  into 
seven  or  eight  groupings.     But  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  some 
reports  which  we  requested  last  spring  of  the  school  authorities 
showed  78  nationalities  in  attendance  upon  these  citizenship  classes, 
and  the  highest  in  attendance  were  Italians^  Poles,  Portuguese,  and 
Americans.     Those  attending  these  classes  m  the  fourth  rank  were 
Americans — ^American  adult  illiterates. 
Mr.  Wood.  They  attend  too,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  provided  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  the  means  for  adult  illiterate  Americans  to  go 
to  school  with  grown-up  people.  Heretofore  an  American  who  was 
prevented  from  going  to  school  during  the  period  of  his  youth  had 
no  other  recourse  than  to  go  to  school  with  children  or  pay  his  way. 
Now  they  are  attending  these  classes  in  largely  increasing  numbers 
all  over*  the  United  States,  but  under  the  limitations  of  the  law  at 
the  present  time  we  only  give  the  textbook  to  the  candidate  for 
citizenship. 

EXPENSE    IN    conduct   OF   CITIZENSHIP   CLASSES. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  expense  is  there  attached  to  the  United  States 
Government  besides  the  textbook  you  give  out  in  the  conduct  of 
these  classes? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  appropriations  which  are  made  here  constitute  the 
only  expense  upon  the  Treasurv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenues 
denved  from  naturalization,  which  are  turned  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  have  never  failed  to  be  far  in  excess  each  year  of 
all  appropriations  Congress  has  ever  made,  with  but  one  exception. 

Mr.  vVooD.  Are  these  teachers  who  interest  themselves  in  this 
work  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Crist.  No;  they  do  not  expect  the  Government  to  pay  them, 
and  do  not  want  the  Government  to  pay  them. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  expense  is  there  to  the  Government  in  these 
diflferent  places  besides  the  expense  of  the  textbooks  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  no  other  expense. 

Mr.  Wood,  Have  you  any  field  agents  that  are  working  among  the 
candidates  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  we  have  field  agents  who  go  around  and  organize 
the  communities  for  the  purpose  oi  having  these  classes  in  citizenship 
established.  Heretofore  this  has  been  an  occupation  they  have 
engaged  in  in  addition  to  the  work  of  examining  the  candidates  for 
citizenship,  but  the  demands  have  been  so  insistent  and  the  interest 
has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  recognize  this,  and 
we  have  apnointed  probably  four  or  five  who  have  been  devoting 
practically  all  of  their  time  to  this  work.  For  instance,  an  examiner 
on  the  naturalization  examining  work  would  go  to  some  place  out  of 
Chicago,  down  in  Illinois.  I  refer  to  that  State  because  that  is  where 
the  instance  first  occurred  or  was  brought  to  my  attention. 

After  attending  to  his  naturalization  work  he  discussed  the  question 
of  the  Americanization  work  with  the  proper  authorities  there,  certain 
business  men.  represented  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industrial 
concerns.  Tney  were  interested  in  it,  and  said,  '^Something  ought 
to  be  done,''  and  agreed  at  once  to  form  a  committee  and  asked  mm 
to  come  back  at  a  certain  time  when  the  committee  was  gotten 


together  and  they  had  discussed  the  thing  preliminarily,  and  present 

He  had  other  assim 
among  them  for  examining  candidates  and  also  to  appear  in  tne  courts 


the  matter  to  the  committee  as  a  whole.     He  had  other  assignments. 


on  that  trip.  It  became  necessary  either  for  him  to  keep  one  or  the 
other  of  the  engagements.  He  arranged  with  the  chief  at  Chicago, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  place  and  the  necessity  for  tne 
Government  to  do  its  part,  for  the  cancellation  of  some  of  his  other 
engagements  and  the  assignment  of  another  examiner  to  care  for 
them,  and  he  came  back  and  effected  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity for  teaching  the  foreigners. 

Because  interest  is  aroused  and  the  necessity  is  so  great  for  the 
organization  of  these  classes  to  estabhsh  a  current  of  a  substantial 
character  that  is  counter  to  the  current  that  is  creating  all  this  dis- 
turbance throughout  the  country,  and  which  is  creating  such  unrest, 
we  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint,  I  tnink,  four  or 
five  in  the  particularly  heavily  populated  foreign  centers. 

Number  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  field  agents  have  you  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  about  170  naturalization  examiners, 

Mr.  Davis.  Who  pays  them  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  are  paid  out  of  our  appropriation  imder  the  simdry 
civil  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  around  two  himdred  and  some  odd  thousand 
doUars  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  executive  officers  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  field  force  is  appropriated  for  in  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation. 

3fr.  Davis.  How  much  is  that,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  $400,000  this  year,  and  we  now  ask  for  some- 
thing more.     We  had  $400,000  in  lump  for  the  presnet  fiscal  year 
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We  have  asked  for  a  deficiency  of  $208,000,  including  $75,000  for 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  spoke  about  having  three  or  four  field  agents 
outside  of  these  naturalization  agents.     What  are  they  paid  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  They  are  paid  about  $1,860  a  year. 
Air.  Wood.  What  fund  are  they  paid  out  of  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  The  appropriation  in  tne  sundrv  civil  biU. 
Mr.  Wood.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  some  of  this  same 
work,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are.     I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  they  are  doing  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  think  they  have  authority  to  do  some  of  it. 
Mr.  Crist.  I  do  not  think  they  have  authority  of  law  to  do  any  of  it. 
There  is  no  authority  of  statute  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  but  I  was  wondering 
whether,  if  they  were  doing  anything  of  this  kind,  there  was  any 
duplication. 

ifr.  Crist.  There  is  no  duplication.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
Government  that  has  any  contact  with  the  foreign  population  but 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  we  had  contact  in  the  last  year 
within  the  neighborhood  of  1,235,000  foreigners  who  were  applicants 
for  citizenship. 
Mr.  Wason.  How  about  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  Thev  have  practically  no  contact  with  the  foreigner 
after  he  is  landed,  after  he  has  passed  through  the  gateway;  they 
have  no  material  contact  with  them  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  general 
authority  for  supervision  over  the  school  work  of  the  entire  country, 
and  under  that  general  authority  they  might  have  done  something 
of  this  kind.  Oi  course,  the  foreigners  are  admitted  to  our  pubUc 
schools,  and  in  that  way  come  in  contact  with  the  ramifications 
of  the  work,  but  you  say  they  are  doing  no  special  work  in  this 
direction. 

ilr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  of  any  substantial  work  they 
are  doing.  They  did,  three  or  four  years  ago,  send  out  some  posters, 
in  conjunction  with  a  private  organization  in  New  York  that  financed 
the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  stated  that  this  $161,210  is  in  addition  to 
the  So0,000  you  are  asking  for  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 
Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Washington  Office. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  got  in  your  force  here  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  179  positions  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  in  the  Washington  office  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  not  all  indicated  here,  then  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  they  are  indicated  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you  how  it  happens  that  we  appear 
in  two  appropriation  bills  in  the  bureau  in  Washington.  This  is  also 
the  case  in  oflier  bureaus  in  other  departments.  Lp  to  May  9,  1918, 
we  had  no  other  appropriation  for  the  bureau  except  that  which  was 
carried  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act. 
By  the  act  of  May  9, 1918,  Congress  amde  an  appropriation  of  $400,000 
and  authorized  the  employment  of  personal  services  in  the  bureau 
out  of  this  $400,000  amount.  It  also  authorized  expenditures  from 
that  fund  for  field  purposes.  As  it  was  afterwards  included  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  when  the  estimates  were  submitted  it  naturally  car- 
ried a  portion  of  the  appropritaion  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  assignment  was  made  to  the  sundry  civil  bill  at  all.  That,  I 
believe,  is  something  that  is  done  in  the  Treasury  Department,  or 
here,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  asking  for  any  increase  in  your  working  force 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill  too  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  sundry  civil.  We  are  asking  for 
$75,000  through  the  medium  of  the  deficiency  appropriation  bifl  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  carry  through  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
present  number  of  positions  we  haVe  on  our  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  in  your  regular  estimate  in  the  sundry  civil  bill 
are  you  asking  for  an  increasse  there  in  the  number  of  your  force, 
not  the  same,  but  in  addition  to  what  you  are  asking  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  you  see,  the  simdry  civil  bill  was  made  up  last 
summer,  before  there  was  a  deficiency  created. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  one  bill  or  the 
other  should  not  carry  all  of  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  no  objection  which  way  it  carries. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  the  purpose  not  only  of  convenience,  but  of  avoid- 
ing confusion,  it  strikes  me  they  ought  to  be  together.  Have  you 
got  any  details  to  the  Secretary's  office  from  your  office  ? 

details. 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  three  positions  on  detail  to  the  Secretary's 
office. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  To  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  One  at  $1,200  since  1914,  one  at  $1,200  since  1915,  and 
one  at  $1,000  since  1918. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  they  come  to  be  detailed  to  the  Secretary's 
office  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  places  being  filled  now  in  your  department 
in  any  way  or  by  anybody  i 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  su*;  they  are  occupied  by  appointees,  and  have 
been  right  along. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  still  kept  on  your  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Crist.  Carried  on  our  pay  roll;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  mean  these  three  persons  are  carried  on  your  pay 
roU? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  them  for  the  services  which  they  ren- 
der in  the  Secretarv's  office. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  asks  for  an  appropriation  to 

ntinue  to  carry  them  on  their  roll,  that  will  give  you  the  advantage 

three  places  here,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cbist.  If  we  get  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  state  what  salaries  they  were  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  two  at  $1,200  and  one  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  the  only  details  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Cbist.  Yes,  sir. 

STATUS  OP  WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  details  to  yoiu"  department? 

Mr.'  Crist.  No,  sir.    There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to 

r,  and  that  is  that  the  arrearage  in  our  office  work  is  something 

mnc. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  mean — that  your  work  is  not  current? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  is  not  current  and  has  not  been  since  the  last  time  I 

ported  to  the  committee.    I  reported  it  in  arrears  then,  and  it  has 

en  increasingly  in  arrears. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  what  kind  of  work  are  you  in  arrears  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  general  correspondence  in  the  bureau  in  aU  of  its 

irticulars  and  the  file  work,  the  incoming  volume  of  which  is  wholly 

lyond  the  present  personnel  to  carry  on.    We  were  obliged  to  fur- 

ugh,  on  December  23,  41  clerks  on  account  of  the  limitation  to 

10,000  in  the  sundi^  civil  appropriation  biU  on  our  expenditures  for 

(rsonal  services  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  Were  all  of  them  civil-service  employees? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  were  all  civil-service  employees.    We  were  obliged 

80  to  furlough  18  more  in  order  to  insure  the  extension  of  the 

iO,000  until  such  time  as  we  find  whether  or  not  the  deficiency 

)propriation  is  going  to  be  allowed,  and  in  what  amount  if  it  is 

lowed.     As  a  result  of  that,  we  are  dropping  in  arrears  100  or  so 

tters  a  day  on  an  incoming  mail  of  something  over  a  thousand 

tters  daily,  and,  notwithstanding  our  form-letter  method  of  han- 

ing  our  work,  we  can  not  keep  abreast  of  the  work.    Because  of  the 

rm-letter  character  of  the  work  we  are  able  to  do  fairly  well.     We 

»re  catching  up  with  the  work,  and  we  were  probably  within  two 

jeks  of  becoming  current  with  the  work  on  December  23,  when  we 

ire  obliged  to  drop  this  personnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  that  after  having  dropped  the  first  50  you 

tre  talking  about  there  you  were  within  tnree  weeks  of  being 

rrent? 

Mr.  Crist.  Prior  to  that  time  we  were  within  two  weeks  of  being 

rrent. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  far  are  you  in  arrears  now  ? 

VIr.  Crist.  For  example,  in  the  Files  Division  we  had  4,916  on 

nd  on  December  1  and  on  December  24  we  had  4,910  and  on  De- 

nber  29,  4,981.     On  December  1,  in  the  Applications  Division, 

ere  we  furnish  the  certificates  of  arrival  to  the  applicants  for 

izenship,  which  is  necessitated  by  the  law  in  all  cases  where  the 

plicant  arrives  in  the  United  States  after  Jime  29,  1906 — on  Decem- 

*  1  we  had  reduced  our  arrearage  of  cases  down  to  5,325.    On  July 

ve  had  60,160  of  these  cases  on  hand,  and  we  had  reduced  them 

— ^well,  I  did  it  by  going  into  the  work  myself  and  finding  that 

)  clerks  were  doing  too  much  work  to  guard  against  possibilities 
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of  accident  or  miscarriage  of  certificates  and  naturalization  papers. 
I  cut  all  those  things  out  and  reduced  the  number  as  a  result  by  the 
1st  of  August  to  19,000,  by  the  1st  of  September  it  had  been  reduced 
to  17,000,  and  bv  the  1st  of  October  to  16,000.  I  went  through  the 
work  myself  and  did  away  with  practically  all  kinds  of  correspond- 
ence in  connection  with  this  work,  and  it  was  also  arranged  that  the 
aliens  discontinue  sending  to  us  the  triplicates  of  their  declarations 
of  intention. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  all  the  applications  that  are  filed  for  naturalization 
in  this  country  have  to  come  here  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  applicant  arrived  in  the  United  States 
after  June  29,  1906.  It  is  a  wnoUy  unproductive  provision  of  the 
law.     It  is  of  no  value  to  anybody  on  earth. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  reason  these  courts  of  naturalization  could 
not  be  required  to  send  the  records  back  to  the  people  who  were 
naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  What  I  have  reference  to  is  the  fact  that  before  a  man 
can  file  his  petition  for  naturalization  he  is  reauired  under  the 
present  law  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  arrival  in  tne  United  States. 
The  only  way  it  can  be  obtained  is  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion. I  think  I  can  explain  that.  When  you  consider  that  there  are 
200,000  aliens  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  wanting  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  to  file  their  petitions  in  the  courts,  to  have 
them  undertake  to  submit  an  imperfect  application  to  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  for  a  certificate  of  their  arrival  would  mean  an  abso- 
lute utter  impossibility  for  them  to  decipher  these  requests. 

We  adopted  a  form,  therefore,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerks  of  tne  courts,  and  it  is  now  an  established  order  and  it  is  wcJl 
imderstood  by  the  clerks  of  the  naturaUzation  courts  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  form.  The  applicant  comes  to  file  his  paper  and  is 
given  this  form,  which  he  takes  home  and  fills  out  and  sends  it  to 
us.  We  get  his  certificate  of  arrival  after  that,  and  the  certificate  is 
wholly  worthless ;  it  is  absolutely  of  no  value.  It  accomplishes  nothing 
whatsoever  in  safeguarding  the  admission  to  citizenship,  not  one 
iota,  and  is  productive  of  work.  I  would  like  to  see  it  aoolished  by 
law,  and  the  Immigration  Committee  of  this  Congress  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  that  end.  As  it  now  stands,  though,  we  are 
compelled  to  get  this  certificate  of  arrival. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  that  was  aboUshed,  what  would  it  save  in 
clerical  work  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for — ^we  have  17 
in  that  division,  and  I  should  say  that  12  of  the  new  positions  re- 
quested in  the  estimates  would  not  be  needed,  would  be  of  no  value, 
and  could  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  submit  to  us  a  suggestion  of  the  character  of 
legislation  by  which  that  can  be  done  ?     That  can  be  done  in  this  bill 

Mr.  Crist.  I  certainly  can. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  do  it.  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to 
us,  and  indicate  what  places  and  what  grades  could  be  omitted  by 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation.  That  will  reduce  expenditures. 
That  is  one  thing  we  can  do  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Crist.  What  I  would  like  to  suggest  consists  of  a  pretty  good 
sized  departure.  This  committee  can  go  on  making  appropnatioDS 
of  ten  times  the  amount  of  money  it  makes  now  for  providing  the 
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naturalization  examiners  to  investigate  the  antecedents  and  good 
moral  character  of  the  applicants  for  citizenship,  and  never  accom- 
plish the  ideal,  that  is  the  complete  sifting  out  of  the  undesirables  from 
the  desirables.  As  soon  as  facilities  are  provided  for  filing  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  just  that  minute  more  applicants  present  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  their  naturalization  papers.  The  congestion 
will  be  just  as  evident  and  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  no  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  authority  to  execute  and  file  naturalization 
papers  as  government  officers,  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby 
the  examination  and  the  vouching  for  these  aliens  would  be  better 
than  ever  has  been  possible  or  will  be  possible  under  any  system  of 
apprc^riating  for  positions.  What  I  mean  is  this:  For  instance,  in 
New  1  ork  City  there  were  42,000  foreigners  in  a  dozen  industrial  con- 
cerns last  Apnl  who  wanted  to  file  their  naturalization  papers.  The 
chief  examiner  showed  the  figures  to  me.  I  said  to  him,  *'I  will  give 
you  10  clerks  to  help  that  work  along  if  they  can  do  the  work.''  He 
said  he  thought  thcv^  could.  He  got  the  10  clerks.  Four  or  five 
months  lat^r  I  asked  him  what  impression  was  made  on  the  40,000  or 
50,000  foreigners.  He  said  none.  **  Why  not  ?"  I  asked  him.  He  said, 
'The  minute  the  facilities  were  known  to  exist  in  the  naturalization 
bureau  here  for  a  larger  number  of  aliens  to  be  taken  care  of,  a  larger 
number  came  forward  and  crowded  the  clerks  there  just  as  much  as 
thev  were  before.  The  net  result  was  that  a  larger  number  of  them 
hact  their  wants  cared  for,  but  no  sufficient  arrangements  were  made 
at  all  for  these  people  in  the  industrial  concerns  to  have  their  wish 
granted.  The  foreigners  can  not  get  to  the  clerks  office  or  the  ex- 
aminers. The  industrial  concerns  say  '^Production  from  morning 
to  night,  24  hours  in  the  day,  must  be  the  policy  of  industry.'^ 

EverA'body  is  for  production.  It  is  the  only  way  the  country  can 
be  saved.  Everybodv  understands  that,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
present  tliis  fact  in  elaboration  here.  When  an  industrial  concern 
knows  that  an  alien  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and  knows  that 
it  is  TOing  to  take  him  from  three  to  five  nours  to  do  what  it  ought 
to  take  him  20  minutes  to  do,  many  are  not  going  to  offer  many 
facilities  for  relieving  him  from  his  duties,  but  notwithstanding  this 
in  many  plants  the  employers  pay  the  time  of  the  foreign  employee 
in  filing  his  naturalization  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  would  \'ou  simplify  that  plan,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  reduce  the  efficiency? 

Mr.  CuisT.  We  have  now  individuals  in  about  2,500  or  3,000  in- 
iustrial  concerns  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  Americaniza- 
tion work.  If  we  could  with  authority  go  into  these  concerns  and 
iay,  *\Ve  are  now  authorized  by  Congress  to  have  your  foreign  em- 
>lovees  file  their  naturalization  papers  at  the  place  where  they  work 

n  til  out  leaving  their  place  of  business" 

Mr.  Wood.   You  mean  the  applications? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  the  applications  will  be  executed  right  there. 
'or  example,  our  naturalization  papei's  are  bound  in  volumes.  The 
<^titions  constitute  the  naturalization  docket  of  the  court.  In  a 
olume  will  be  found  100,  or  250  or  500  petitions.  Where  there  are 
50  or  500  foreigners  in  an  industrial  concern  who  want  to  take  out 
tieir  papers  and  the  employer  so  indicates  to  us,  we  can,  through 
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these  individuals  with  whom  we  are  now  in  contact,  give  what 
instruction  is  necessary,  and  present  them  with  the  book,  which  has 
the  original  and  the  duplicate  in  it.  They  can  aU  be  Shed  out  right 
there.  When  the  time  comes,  aU  the  man  needs  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  designated  place  in  the  factory  and  si^  it,  and  his  witnesses  do 
the  same  thing.  They  do  not  leave  the  industrial  concern.  They 
do  not  leave  their  place  of  duty.  The  fee  is  collected.  We  present 
that  book  of  applications  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  just  as  anv  other 
lawyer  files  his  petition  or  his  bill  in  court  for  his  client,  lliis  bill 
to  which  I  have  referred  once  or  t\nce  also  authorizes  the  correction 
of  errors  that  are  unintentionally  made  or  made  through  ignorance 
in  the  petition  for  naturalization  in  the  same  manner  as  the  court 
gives  leave  to  amend  pleadings  in  any  other  litigation. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  those  petitions  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  they 
constitute  the  docket,  and  these  fellows  would  be  heard  when  they 
came  there  i 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Woidd  the  court  hear  it  upon  the  written  document 
presented  to  it  without  their  presence  in  court  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  The  petitioner  must  appear  in  court,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  on  the  hearing  of  his  petition. 

^ir.  Crist.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  petition  he  now  files,  which 
would  be  sworn  to  before  a  Government  officer  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness and  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  out  undesirables,  in  just  the 
same  way  as  it  is  now  sworn  to  in  a  perfunctory  manner  before  the 
clerks  of  court,  and  really  in  a  perfunctory  manner  everywhere,  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  in  the  big  cities  where  they  are  very  busy  and 
crowded  and  they  have  not  any  time  to  make  it  in  moFe  than  a  per- 
functory matter,  and  in  a  perfunctory  manner  in  the  rural  places 
where  the  naturalization  clerk  really  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  that  would  result  in  a  saving  of  time  in  these 
large  conununities.     Would  it  save  the  Government  any  money? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  would  save  the  Government  in  this  way.  With  this 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  employer  where  we  would  give  him 
something,  we  coiUd  go  to  him  and  get  something  in  retmn.  We 
could  get  from  him  and  the  fellow  employees  of  this  applicant  for 
citizenship  full  and  complete  information  about  him,  not  only  as  he 
is  known  in  public,  but  m  private  life.  We  would  know  what  socie- 
ties he  is  a  member  of. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  applicant  would  not  have  to  come  into  court  at  all! 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  he  would. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  would  go  in  on  the  showing  made  in  his  petition! 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  exactly  what  occurs  now;  he  would  go  m  on  the 
showing  made  by  the  statements  made  in  his  petition.  When  they 
come  U)  us  with  their  petitions  we  read  them  over  and  ask  them 
questions  about  them  and  verify  everything,  but  in  the  clerk's  office 
when  there  is  a  multitude  of  them  still  waiting  to  come,  everybody 
is  under  a  tension  to  get  the  thing  pushed  thorough.  You  can  see 
how  much  we  can  get  out  of  it.  Nothing.  The  canoidate  and  his  two 
witnesses,  two  business  men,  have  got  to  come  down  to  court  and  the 
examination  wliich  takes  place  there  is  something  along  this  line: 
"What  is  your  name?     lou  are  the  petitioner?    How  long  have 
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)u  been  in  this  country  ?  Where  do  you  live  now  ?  Do  you  believe 
L  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  To  the 
itnesses  the  question  is  asked:  ''What  is  vour  name?  How  long 
aye  you  known  this  man?  Do  you  think  he  will  make  a  good 
tizen?"  That  is  the  whole  naturalization  proceeding.  Nothing 
3mes  from  that  at  all.  The  fact  of  this  whole  business  is  that  the 
lamination  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  now.  But  if  we  had  this 
uthority  to  go  into  the  industrial  concerns  and  help  this  employer 
rho  is  anxious  to  have  his  employees  become  citizens,  and  who  knows 
hev  will  never  be  good  emplovees  unless  they  are  good  Americans 
md  loyal,  we  can  get  him  to  tell  us  everything  about  every  one  of  his 
employees.  In  fact,  that  has  been  done  for  years  in  New  England. 
(Ve  have  conducted  our  examination  for  years  in  this  manner.  The 
foreman  knows  Tony,  and  says,  "He  has  been  here  for  10  years.  He 
IS  a  ^ood  fellow."  "What  does  he  do  evenings?"  "You  can  see 
Ilim  down  at  the  Italian  Club,"  or  "He  goes  to  school." 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that  is  the  answer,  '*He  goes  to 
school  and  is  learning  our  language."  The  courts  are  refusing  to 
admit  those  who  are  not  qualified.  They  are  telling  them  to  go  to 
school,  and  pubhc  sentiment  is  behind  them  and  induciogthem  to 
JO,  and  patting  them  on  the  back  for  doing  so,  and  giving  them  better 
|obs  in  mdustrial  concerns  when  they  learn  to  speak  the  language, 
ind  making  straw  bosses  of  them  at  once  because  they  can  help 
when  they  could  not  before,  they  can  give  the  warning  when  they 
Jould  not  heretofore,  they  can  prevent  accidents  where  formerly 
hey  were  among  those  who  caused  the  accidents.  Everybody  is 
lupporting  this  movement  for  the  education  of  the  alien.  There  are 
i,500,000  ilUterates  in  this  country,  native  and  foreign  bom  both^ 
)ut  we  deal  only  with  the  foreign  bom.  If  we  can  go  to  industrial 
oncems  they  wdll  be  only  too  glad  to  give  us  this  information. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  proportion  of  these  illiterates  are  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  known. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  think  your  suggestion  is  a  pretty  good  one. 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  where  your  economy  will  be.  We  will  not  be 
oming  to  you  for  big  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  increased  natu- 
alization.     We  can  have  increased  naturalization  200  per  cent  or 

00  per  cent,  and  not  entail  any  greater  expenditure. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  formulated  in  your  mind  any  language  that 
rould  cover  the  idea  you  have  expressed  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  have  got  some  of  it.  It  has  been  introduced  in  the 
louse  by  Congressman  John  Jacob  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
omes  from  a  foreign  populated  constituency,  and  he  has  been  dis- 
ussing  tliis  problem  m  the  most  earnest  kind  of  a  way,  and  just 
3-day  ho  and  I  were  talking  of  it.  As  you  see,  there  are  two  sec- 
ions  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  the  language  that  you  think 
'ould  cover  your  suggestion,  whereby  we  could  drop  some  of  these 
ther  clerks. 

Mr.  Crist.  This  language  might  accomplish  it:   '*The  requirement 

1  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  pt.  1,  p.  596), 
>r  the  filing  of  the  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
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the  clerk  of  court  at  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  for  naturalization  is 
hereby  repealed." 

If  tnis  were  adopted  it  would  probably  render  unnecessary  10  or 
11  of  the  new  positions  requested  in  the  legislative  bill,  say  1  at 
$1,800,  2  at  $1,600,  3  at  $1,400,  and  4  or  5  at  $1,200. 

In  the  sundry  civil  bill  is  a  provision  which  requires  us  to  allot  to 
the  clerks  of  State  courts  only  from  our  appropriation  funds  for  the 
employment  by  the  clerks  oi  the  courts  of  clerks  to  carry  on  the 
naturalization  work  in  their  respective  State  offices.  I  can  not 
characterize  the  way  the  work  is  carried  on  there  sufficiently  for  you 
to  understand.  Compared  with  the  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Natiial- 
ization,  they  are  doing  nothing.  It  means  sixty-odd  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  spent  where  one-third  of  it  would  be  enough.  If  we  have 
this  authority  we  will  see  that  they  do  not  get  those  crowds  in  those 
offices.  We  will  give  them  a  book  full  of  naturalization  papers, 
instead  of  a  waiting  line  of  applicants  for  the  piu^se  of  filing  their 
papers.     There  is  no  question  as  to  the  saving  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  not  forget  to  send  us  that  language  with  respect 
to  that  other  business  you  suggested. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  know  what  it  is,  the  certificate  of  arrival.  The  second 
section  there,  you  will  notice,  is  a  little  broader.  It  would  do  away 
with  the  appearance  in  court  of  these  two  American  citizens. 


Thursday,  January  8,  1920. 

Children's  Bureau. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MISS  CABOIIlfE  FIEMIITO,  ASSISTAITT 
CHIEF;  MISS  ELLEN  N.  MATTHEWS,  INDUSTRIAL  EXPEBT; 
MB.  SAMUEL  J.  GOMPEBS,  CHIEF  CLEBK  OF  THE  DEPABT- 
MENT  OF  LABOB. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Fleming,  have  you  any  statement  to  make 
before  we  take  up  the  estimates  in  detail? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes,  Afr.  Chairman ;  I  wish  to  state  that  the  bureau 
requests  for  1921  a  total  appropriation  of  $472,340. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1919  it  received  from  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  $393,160,  but  of  this  sum  $125,000,  given  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  child-labor  law,  was  not  touched,  because  the  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  June  3,  1918.  The  sum  which  Congress  actually 
made  available  was  therefore  $268,160.  Following  the  order  for 
insertion  in  Government  war  contracts  made  after  June  3,  1918,  of 
a  clause  forbidding  such  employment  of  children  as  had  .been  for- 
bidden by  the  Federal  statute,  the  President  assigned  for  the  neces- 
sary inspections  $100,000  from  his  fund,  and  for  the  nurposes  of  the 
popular  child  welfare  information  service,  known  as  Children's  Year, 
$150,000,  making  the  total  moneys  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1919 
$518,160— $45,820  more  than  is  requested  for  1921. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  total  sum  appropriated  was  $280,040, 
or  $238,120  less  than  was  available  in  1919.     This  reduction  has 
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orked  a  peculiar  hardship  inasmuch  as  the  nation-wide  attention  to 
Wld-welfare  matters  developed  by  children's  year  has  resulted  im 
greatly  increased  demand  irom  your  constituents  for  work  within* 
le  lawful  sphere  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  At  a  conservative  esti- 
late,  20,000,000  adults  have  become  interested  in  child  welfare  be- 
muse of  the  children's  year  activities  and  are  looking  to  the  Children'^s 
bureau  for  leadership.  The  bureau's  work  has  therefore  expanded 
IT  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  present  appropriation.  With 
lie  sum  named  the  bureau  can  do  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
douested  and  can  initiate  and  advise  so  that  localities  can  proceed 
laependently. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  States  have  created 
hildren's  code  commissions  or  similar  organizations,  and  now  more 
ban  20  States  have  such  commissions.  As,  of  course,  you  know^ 
hey  study  child-welfare  conditions  in  their  States  and  report  to  thjair 
itate  legislatures  on  legislative  changes  needed  for  the  proper  pro- 
e?tion  of  children.  The  bureau  is  constantly  receiving  requests  for 
naterial  that  would  be  helpful  to  these  commissions  and  for  assistance 
Q  conducting  surveys  or  studies  of  conditions  aflFecting  children. 

A  highly  important  result  of  the  children's  year  campaign  has  been 
he  creation  oi  child-hygiene  divisions  in  20  States.  Before  the  an- 
ouncement  of  the  campaign,  11  States  had  such  divisions;  now  there 
re  .3 1.     They  need  the  oureau's  assistance  and  advic  \     If  a  suffici  nt 

E>propriation  is  secured  the  bureau  will  be  able  not  only  tx)  help 
ese  States  but  will  also  be  able  to  stimulate  similar  effort  in  the 
Mnaining  17  States. 

In  the  children's  year  campaign  the  bureau  had  the  active  co- 
peration  of  the  child-welfare  committees  of  the  Council  of  National 
tefense  in  the  various  States.  When  these  passed  out  of  existence, 
.5  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  voted  to  proceed  with 
hUd-welfare  work  and  organized  themselves  into  a  committee  to 
rork  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau.  A  definite  follow-up  program 
as  been  outlined  by  the  bureau.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
stional  calamity  if  all  these  efforts  for  the  protection  ana  Amoricani- 
ation  of  our  young  were  allowed  to  slacken.  Interest  in  these  mat- 
9rs  must  be  constantly  stimulated  unilt  the  whole  country  is  aroused 
[)  their  importance. 

The  bureau  should  be  in  a  position  to  assist  at  every  step  of  the 
rav.  It  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  interest;  it  should  be 
bfe  to  foster  it.  Because  of  our  meaner  appropriation  this  year 
re  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  almost  daily  requests  for  assistance 
nd  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  groimd  gained  unless  we  can  assure  the 
tates  that  they  will  receive  next  year  the  assistance  they  are  right- 
nil  v  entitled  to. 

The  work  which  is  most  demanded  and  which  the  present  appro- 
nations  do  not  permit  are: 

(a)  IjocsH  surveys  of  conditions  relating  to  infant  mortality,  the 
elfaro  of  mothers  and  infants,  the  protection  of  children  from 
nsuitable  and  premature  work,  effects  of  child  labor  (physical  and 
?onomic),  vocational  guidance  and  placement,  hazardous  occupa- 
ons  and  industrial  accidents  to  children,  occupations  open  to 
lildren,  the  care  of  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  children, 
id  the  working  out  of  type  plans  for  effective  child-welfare  activi- 
PS,  both  public  and  private. 
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(b)  Legislation  affecting  children.  It  was  the  original  dan  of 
those  who  urged  the  children's  bureau  before  Congress  that  the 
bureau  should  be  a  clearing  house  of  such  information.  The  bureau 
has  published  compilations  of  laws,  and  has  under  way  a  general 
index  of  all  State  child-welfare  legislation,  which  must  be  midn- 
tained  currently.  The  present  interest  in  many  States  in  revising 
the  laws  affecting  children,  so  as  to  afford  a  body  of  consistent  pro- 
tective legislation  makes  many  demands  upon  the  bureau  which  its 
resources  do  not  allow  it  to  answer  adequately.  Reporting  on  all 
legislation  affecting  children  would  make  easy  prompt  response  to 
the  demands  properly  made  by  those  working  for  better  legislation 
in  the  States.  The  estimate  provides  for  research  workers  for  this 
purpose. 

(c)  A  new  type  of  request  and  one  that  can  be  met  with  a  slight 
outlay  of  money  is  for  assistance  in  preparing  record  blanks,  forms, 
etc.,  lor  child  hygiene  divisions,  for  the  use  of  child-welfare  depart- 
ments of  State  boards  of  charity,  and  agencies  and  institutions  caring 
for  delinquent  and  dependent  children.  Since  July  1  we  have  haa 
many  such  requests,  all  but  six  of  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse. 

Studies  of  general  child  welfare  conditions  in  industrial  districts 
and  in  typical  rural  communities  should  be  carried  forward  as  have 
the  infant  mortality  studies  so  as  to  show  the  social,  civic,  and 
economic  factors  surrounding  growing  children  and  youtn.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  it  has  been  necessary  to  severely  curtail  all  woA 
of  this  kind  this  year,  at  a  time  when  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  need  of  sound  Americanization  for  children  makes  it  of  unprece- 
dented practical  urgency. 

That  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  arousing  more  and  more  the  inter^t 
of  your  constituents  is  shown  not  only  by  the  correspondence,  which 
has  increased  from  60,095  letters  in  1916  to  94,337  m  1919,  and  the 
demand  for  publication  which  has  increased  from  330,737  to  3,020,448 
in  the  same  period,  but  also  by  the  attitude  of  the  press.  Since 
July  1,  1919,  we  have  had  from  our  slight  clipping  service  more  than 
2,029  returns  on  various  phases  of  our  work.  From  the  foreign- 
language  press  of  this  country  there  were  368  returns  in  NovemDjBT 
and  406  in  December.  The  oearing;  of  this  on  Americanization  is, 
of  course,  obvious,  and  shows  a  field  in  which  the  bureau  is  of  the  ut^ 
most  service. 

The  organic  act  of  the  bureau  states  that  it  ''shall  investigate  and 
report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  cfailc&en  and 
child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  shall  especially  investi- 
gate the  questions  of  infant  mortahty,  the  birth  rate,  orphanage, 
juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents,  and 
diseases  of  children,  employment,  ledslation  affecting  children  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories."  The  investigations  so  author- 
ized, must  of  necessity  be  highly  technical  and  scientific.  The 
reports  must  convince  the  expert  in  the  fields  covered,  of  the  integrity 
of  the  investigations  and  must  be  presented  in  scientific  language. 
For  the  average  citizen,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  translate  these 
reports  into  simple  language.  The  results  of  infant-mortality 
studies,  for  instance,  must  be  put  into  such  clear  language  that  the 
connection  between  a  high  infant  death  rate  and  low  wages,  bad 
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j^  bad  milki  bad  dramagei  and  unfortunate  home  conditions 
is  immediately  seen*  The  citizen  who  reads  must  clearly  reoomize 
his  reeponsibuity  for  the  waste  of  infant  life.  A  pampmet  su^as 
''Save  the  Youngest,''  is  based  on  highly  tedbmcal  research  and 
inyestagation,  yet  the  material  is  so  grapnically  presented  tiiat  no 
one  can  escape  its  conclusion. 

It  has  proyed  remarkahlf  popular.  We  haye  receiyed  requests  for 
more  than  50,000  copies  since  it  was  published  some  four  months  aso. 
Infant  care  is  an  eyen  more  strikinff  example  of  the  need  for  popmar 
presentation.  It  is  based  on  techmcal  medical  material,  and  yet  it  is 
so  simply  written  that  the  ayerage  mother  follows  it  without  diffi- 
culty. Since  this  bulletin  was  published  in  January,  1915,  we  haye 
distributed  1,036,019  copies.  I  would  not  yenture  to  say  how  many 
thousand  requests  we  haye  been  oUi^ped  to  refuse. 

The  bureau  has  a  wealth  of  material  which  can  be  giyen  to  your 
constituents  if  our  budget  is  approyed. 

The  salary  statement  submitted  was  prepared  some  months  ago, 
and  no  increases  were  asked,  in  accordance  with  departmental  direc- 
tion to  await  action  which  snould  be  uniform  for  all  the  Gtoyemment 
senrices.  The  salaries  for  the  new  positions,  moderate  at  best,  are 
less  adequate  now  than  when  the  estimates  were  made.  The  losses 
of  personnel  because  salaries  paid  are  so  much  lower  than  those  for 
similar  work  outside  the  bureau  haye  been  exceedingly  serious,  and 
if  no  remedy  can  be  secured  it  will  be  literally  impossible  to  maintain 
a  competent  staff.  The  bureau  is  faced  with  such  chanjges  as  will 
inyolye  certain  deterioration  of  the  seryice.  That  this  has  not 
afaready  taken  place  is  due — 

1 .  To  belief  m  the  practical  yalue  and  importance  of  the  work  the 
bureau  is  directed  bylaw  to  perform. 

2.  To  the  deyotion  of  members  of  the  staff  who  refuse  better 
salaries  elsewhere. 

The  second  reason  can  not  be  pushed  too  far,  and  it  is  certain  in 
my  judgment  that  onlj^  by  promotion  or  by  creation  of  new  positions 
of  greater  responsibinty,  can  the  most  essential  members  of  the 
present  scientific  force  be  retained.  Continuous  change  of  personnel 
is  far  more  costly  than  larger  pay  for  continuous  service. 

We  haye  asked  for  no  additional  sum  in  the  investigation  of  child 
welfare  appropriation.  We  have  asked,  however,  that  the  restric- 
tion on  its  expenditure  be  removed. 

Examination  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  current  year  snows  that  the  necessary  woros  of 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  lump  sums  in  Hie  District  of 
Columbia  are  included  in  every  paragraph  making  specific  appro- 
priation for  a  scientific,  statistical,  or  sociological  investigation  except 
two,  viz:  those  carrying  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  lor  metallur- 
gical research  by  the  Bureau  of  standards,  and  the  appropriation  of 
$80,000  for  child  welfare  investigation  by  the  Childrens  Bureau. 
It  seems  only  fair  that  the  Children's  Bureau  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  generosity  in  this  respect  as  are  other  bureaus. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  restriction  of  the  expenditure  of 
this  lump  sum  have  seriously  hampered  the  work  of  the  bureau.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  money  would  always  be  expended  in  the  field, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  the  money  be  also  available  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia  if  the  bureau  is  to  operate  with  the  greatest  efficiency  aurf 
economy. 

We  are  asking  also  that  the  restriction  that  no  more  than  eight 
persons  be  employed  on  this  fund  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  or  over  be 
removed  because  we  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
expert  services  at  less  than  $2,000.  Congress  placed  this  limitation 
on  the  fund  at  a  tme  when  it  was  fairly  easy  to  secure  highly  trained 
workers  at  less  than  $2,000. 

Through  some  inadvertence  an  additional  estimate  of  $11,000  on 
general  expenses  was  not  included  in  the  estimate  before  you.  This 
additional  amount  is  necessary  to  cover  the  increase  in  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  requested. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  through  with  your  general  statement  ? 

Miss  Fleming.   Yes;  I  am  through  with  the  general  statement. 

NEW   POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  bureau  was  established  in  April,  1912.  The  first 
appropriation,  for  1913,  was  $25,640.  In  1920  it  had  been  mcreased 
to  $280,000,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  practically  twice  that  amount. 
Its  growth  has  been  ver^r  rapid. 

iiiss  Fleming.  You  will  note  that  the  statutory  appropriation  has 
not  been  increased  since  1916. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  did  it  have  in  1919? 

Miss  Fleming.  In  1919  it  had  an  allotment  from  the  President's 
fund  which  made  the  sum  available  $518,160. 

Mr.  Wood.  Its  general  appropriation  in  1919  was  $102,040? 

Miss  FlfjiIIng.  Yes;  for  tne  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  a  lot  of  increased  positions  at 
largely  increased  compensation.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  be 
increasing  these  high-priced  positions  at  this  time  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  can  not  maintain  an  efficient  organization 
unless  we  do. 

ASSISTANT   TO   CHIEF   OF   BUREAU. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  the  trouble  about  this  whole  business:  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  people  you  have  are  not  very  efficient,  and  that  in 
view  of  every  thing  Deing  as  high  as  it  is,  you  would  be  overpaying 
them  if  jou  paid  your  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and  your 
statistician  $3,500,  but  you  are  basing  that  upon  abnormal  condi- 
tions, and  if  things  were  normal  you  would  not  be  asking  for  that 
figure.     Now,  when  they  become  normal  you  will  never  remice  them. 

Miss  Fleming.  I  doubt  if  we  would  ever  be  able  again  to  get  a  com- 
petent doctor,  statistician,  or  economist  of  high  grade  for  less  than 
the  amount  mentioned. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  there  is  in  the  future, 
or  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  but  we  do  know  this  that  this 
abnormal  condition  can  not  last  forever.  The  whole  business  is 
going  to  go  up  like  a  ballon  one  of  these  days,  and  be  so  inflated  that 
it  will  burst,  and  when  the  crisis  comes  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  many  people  to  fill  these  positions  at  a  lower 
salary  than  you  are  asking  now. 

My  judgment  is  that  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  time  to  be  creating  any 
more  places  than  are  absolutely  essential  to  get  along  with.     The 
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rouble  with  us  is  that  instead  of  conserving  in  any  walk  of  life,  either 
>ublic  or  private,  we  are  in  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  extravagance — 
vervbody  competing  with  everybody  else  to  see  how  much  money 
:hey  can  spend. 

^iss  Fleming.  It  is,  however,  a  false  economy  to  save  money  at 
the  expense  of  the  source  of  our  wealth — the  Nation^s  children.  As 
public  servants  it  is  our  duty  to  secure  information  and  make  it 
available  for  the  people.  This  we  can  not  do  without  a  competent 
staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  but  among  other  things  it  is  our  duty  as  public 
servants  not  to  saddle  upon  a  suffering  public  any  more  taxes  than 
we  can  possibly  get  along  with,  and  especially  ought  we  to  be  careful  not 
to  burden  them  with  taxes  that  are  going  to  be  more  burdensome  after 
a  while  than  they  are  now,  when  the  time  comes  that  there  will  not  be 
so  much  money  to  pay  taxes  with.  It  seems  that  we  do  not  study 
enough  the  relation  of  things,  and  we  are  actuated  and  prompted  too 
much  by  our  immediate  necessities  without  respect  to  what  they  are 
going  to  cost  or  what  the  after  effects  are  ^oing  to  be.  I  know,  by 
reason  of  my  short  experience  in  this  busmess,  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  create  positions,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  do  away 
with  them  after  tney  have  been  once  created. 

MLss  Fleming.  We  have  been  working  for  several  years  for  salaries 
^f  this  range.  It  is  not  a  new  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  asked 
ft^  high  as  $4,000  for  the  assistant  chief  in  years  past. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  then,  if  you  asked  $4,000  for  the  assistant  chief 
'n  years  past,  before  we  got  into  this  war,  you  were  either  asking  too 
'iiuch  then  or  else  you  are  asking  enough  for  this  position  now. 

Miss  Fleming.  The  committee  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  so  high 
i  salary  for  that  position,  so  we  therefore  lowered  the  estimate  for  it. 

Mr.  \Vo<)i).  The  original  law  under  which  you  are  operating  now 
Provides  that  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau  until  otherwise  provided 
>y  law,  an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
^(Tce  and  Labor,  who  shall  receive  au  annual  compensation  of 
^-.400;  one  private  secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall 
('ceive  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,500;  one  statistical  expert  at 
2,000;  two  clerks  of  class  4,  two  clerks  of  class  3,  one  clerk  of  class 
,  one  clerk  of  class  1,  one  clerk  at  $1,000,  one  copyist  at  $900,  one 
pecial  agent  at  $1,000,  four  at  $1,400,  one  special  agent  at  $1,200, 
nd  one  special  messenger  at  $840. 

Xow  you  are  asking,  in  the  face  of  that  law,  for  an  assistant  to 

le  chief  of  the  bureau  at  $3,500,  one  statistician  at  $3,500,  one  at 

i.oOO,  a  director  of  hygiene  at  $3,500,  an  industrial  director  at  $3,000, 

social  service  director  at  $3,000,  an  editorial  director  at  $3,000, 

reasearch  director  at  $3,000,  a  state  relations  director  at  $3,000, 

1(1  five  experts  on  child  welfare  at  $2,500  each. 

If  we  were  to  make  provision  for  any  of  these  increases  here,  it 

ioflit  be  done,  but  it  is  all  subject  to  a  point  of  order.     It  is  all  new 

gislation  and  is  contrary  to  the  organic  act,  and  I  expect  that  if 

e  asked  for  one-half  of  these  increases  that  you  are  asking  for,  a 

)int  of  order  would  be  raised  by  somebody,  and  it  would  go  out,  as 

matter  of  course. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  estimated  very  carefully  and  our  esti- 
at(*s  are  based  on  our  experience.  We  were  faced  on  the  1st  of 
ily  with  the  loss  of  several  of  our  highly  trained  persons,  because 
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their  salaries  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  level  received  durii^^j 
children's  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  places  being  filled  largely  by  women  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  all  filled  by  women  ? 

Miss  Fleming,  rractically  all.  We  have  at  the  present  time  only 
one  man,  the  statistician.  The  messengers,  of  course,  are  men,  but 
the  others  are  all  women. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  very  urgent  necessity  of  this  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  at  this  time  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  The  assistant  to  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Miss  Fleming.  The  bureau  has,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  grown 
enormously  since  1912.  The  assistant  chief  is  now  engaged  almost 
entirely  on  matters  of  administration  and  personnel.  An  assistant  to 
the  chief  should  direct  investigations,  should  have  a  general  overhead 
view  of  all  the  investigations  that  the  bureau  contemplates,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  overlapping  in  the  divisions,  and  so  that  each  division 
will  have  its  fair  chance  to  make  investigations;  and  should  give  ad- 
vice on  all  the  investigations  that  are  pending,  etc.  At  present  the 
assistant  chief  is  so  occupied  with  administrative  matters  that  she  is 
unable  to  attend  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  to  give  to  this  assistant  to  the  chief 
$1,100  more  than  is  being  paid  to  the  assistant  chief.  What  will 
that  do  to  the  assistant  chiei  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  It  is  possible  that  the  assistant  chief  might  be  made 
assistant  to  the  chief  and  some  one  else  be  appointed  to  undertake 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  assistant  chiei. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  intention,  is  it  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  Miss  Lathrop's 
intention  or  not! 

Mr.  Wood  Well,  I  expect  if  Miss  Lathrop  wanted  to  avoid  a  row, 
that  would  be  the  best  way  to  avoid  it. 

Miss.  Fleming.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  row.  I  am  assistant  chief, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  would. 

Mr.  Wood.  Women  are  not  peculiar  to  men  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  salary  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  very  much  lower  in  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  bureau  of  the  Government  that  I  know  of. 
The  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  $5,000,  and  the  salarv  of  the 
assistant  chief  $2,400,  less  than  half.  In  the  Department  oi  Labor, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  salary  of  the  chief  is  S5,000  and 
th,at  of  the  man  who  acts  as  assistant  chief  is  $3,000;  in  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  the  chief's  salary  is  $4,000  and  the  assistant  chiefs 
is  $3,250;  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  the  chiefs  salary  is  $5,000 
and  the  assistant  chief  $3,500 — so  that  the  salary  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  whose  duties  are  just  as  important  as 
those  of  any  other  assistant  chief  in  any  other  bureau,  is  very  much 
lower  than  the  salary  of  the  assistant  chief  in  any  bureau  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.   Wood.  Perhaps   the  committee  on  reclassification  will  fix 
that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Maybe  they  will. 
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STATISTICIAN. 

Ir.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  statistician,  at  $3,500.    What 

he  necessity  for  that  position  ? 

\liss  FLEMiko.  That  is  not  actually  a  new  position.     Our  statis- 

ian  is  now  receiving  $3,500  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  bureau. 

e  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  consolidate  the  two  offices  and  bring 

e  Chicago  office  to  Washington.     It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 

have  a  statutory  position  lor  the  statistician. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  fund  is  the  statistician  who  is  now  in  Chicago 

ing  paid  out  of  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Out  of  the  fund  for  the  investigation  of  child 

Ware. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  the  intention  to  bring  that  statistician  here  and  to 

olish  the  Chicago  office  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that,  because  we  have 

ind  that  it  is  cheaper  to  operate  in  one  place  than  in  two.     I  am 

*e  you  must  recognize  that. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE. 

^fr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  now  in  your 

icago  office  ? 

•fiss  Flebang.  There  are  52.     I  can  give  you  the  list  if  you  wish. 

fr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would,  and  tne  rates  of  pav.  ^ 

liss  Fleming.  Yes.     I  have  that  for  the  month  oi  December,  but 

have  gone  beyond  that  date  now.     If  you  would  rather  have  a 

r  statement  I  will  have  it  made  out  for  you. 

[r.  Wood.  You  can  have  it  made  out  and  inserted  at  this  place  in 

r  testimony. 

iss  Fleming.  Yes,  I  will  do  so. 

r.  Wasox.  Is   that  statement  for   December,    1919,    that   you 

?  there  ? 

iss  Fleming.  Yes.     The  December  pay  roll  showed  52  persons 

le  Chicago  office. 

r.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  also  indicate  which  of  these  that 

are  asking  for  in  these  paragraphs  are  now  employed  in  the 

ago  office. 

iss  Fleming.  Yes. 

r.  Wood.  Or  any  other  office.     Have  you  got  any  other  branch 

e  besides  Chicago  ? 

iss  Fleming.  IJo,  that  is  the  only  one. 

r.  Wood.  And  also  indicate  what  they  do  in  the  Chicago  office, 

the  rate  of  pay. 

r.  Wason.  She  has  a  statement  of  the  pay  roll  for  December. 

r.  Wood.  Of  the  Chicago  office  ? 

r.  Wason.  Yes. 

r.  Wood.  All  right,  you  can  read  it,  if  you  wish. 

r.  Wason.  She  says  she  will  put  it  in.     This  is  only  January  8. 

r.  Wood.  That  is  late  enough.     Let  me  see  it.     Are  all  these 

►le  on  these  two  sheets  employed  in  the  Chicago  office? 

iss  Fleming.  I  think  so. 

r.  Wood.  There  is  one  at  Baltimore,  I  see.     You  seem  to  have  a 

many  vacancies  here. 
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Miss  Fleming.  We  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  force  great 
You  see,  we  were  able  to  expand  during  children's  year  because 
the  extra  allotment  from  the  President,  and  to  put  work  undei^^ 
which  we  have  now  been  forced  to  interrupt  because  of  the  sm 
appropriation  we  received  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  these  people  in  the  Chicago  oflBice  do  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  The  work  is  chiefly  statistical.  Chicago  v 
selected  as  the  place  for  a  branch  office  largely  because  of  the  mvec 
gation  which  we  were  planning  to  make  in  Gary,  Ind.,  and  tl 
mvestigation  was  finished  last  year.  The  Chicago  office  is  a  statisti 
office  in  which  is  tabulated  most  of  our  material,  material  that  we  | 
from  our  field  investigations. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  investigation  that  you  made  at  Gary? 

Miss  Fleming.  Not  only  Gary,  but  other  investigations. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  are  going  to  continue  a  statistical  department 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  have  it  here  than  in  Chicago,  would 
not,  so  that  they  would  have  one  base?  All  of  the  material  out 
which  they  make  their  statistics  has  to  be  sent  to  them  or  come  h 
first,  does  it  not,  before  it  goes  to  them? 

Miss  Fleming.  It  does  not  always  come  here  first.  The  fact  tJ 
the  statistician  is  out  there  enables  us  to  have  the  material  tabulai 
in  advance  of  its  coming  into  the  Washington  office,  but,  of  coui 
it  does  mean  that  we  have  to  have  frequent  conferences. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  investigators  among  this  personnel  tl 
you  have  indicated  at  Chicago? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes;  the  special  agents  are  investigators.    Mfi 
of  them  have  recently  been  in  the  field  and  have  now  come  into 
office  to  tabulate  the  results  of  the  survey.     The  special  agents 
statistical  work  as  well  as  take  schedules. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  we  can  get  at  the  information  we  want  h( 
The  director  of  personnel  is  located  permanently,  I  take  it,  in  Qiica 
and  the  director  of  statistics  and  the  expert  in  sanitation,  and  anot 
director  and  expert  in  child  welfare,  the  assistant  preventer  of  inf 
mortality,  and  the  statistician,  the  special  agent  and  the  assist 
preventer  of  infant  mortality,  clerk,  and  chauffeur.  Here 
special  agents.     Those  are  the  ones  who  go  out  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Research  worker,  administrative  assistant,  spe 
ttgent,  and  assistant  inspector  oi  special  agents,  special  agent,  fi 
there  on  they  are  all  clerks.  All  these  clerks  are  permanei 
located,  I  take  it,  in  Chicago,  and  are  doing  clerical  work  in  i 
statistical  department  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Some  of  them  are  stenographers  and  typists. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  all  of  these  special  agents  who  are  investigal 
still  occupied  in  making  investigations  either  at  Gary  or  Chicago 

Miss  Fleming.  No;  they  are  now  tabulating  the  results  of  inqui 
which  have  been  made.  We  have  just  finisned  a  field  investigal 
in  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  and  the  statistical  work  on  that  investigatio 
now  being  done  in  the  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  list  that  you  are  to  furnish  will  ahow  whicl 
these  are  new  and  which  of  them  are  in  the  Chicago  office  t 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 
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statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ation    "  InrtHigalion  qf  tAild 


'  newpoeitioDsrequestcilonthPstatutorv  roll.  49  will  be  filled  by  transfer  trom 
■a!;o  office,  as  follows:  1  statiatician,  at  $3,500;  1  director  of  Slates  Relationa, 
9;  1  expert  in  child  welfare,  at  t2,a00;  33  clerks— 3  of  class  4,2  of  claas  3,30  ot 
lofclaael;  6specialaeenlfl— 2  at  fl,600,  6  at  (1,400. 
Wood,  Is  this  $2,500  statistician  employed  in  the  Chicago 
low  ? 

Fleming.  No,  that  position  does  not  exist  now. 
Wood.  New? 

Fleming.  That  is  a  new  position. 
Wood.  If  you  have  a  statistician  what  is  the  occasion  for  this 

^tatiscian? 
.  Fleming.  We  have  an  enormous  amount  of  statistical  work. 

our  investigations,  or  practically  all  of  them,  are  statistical 
gations. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  get  any  of  your  statistics,  or  is  there  any  co- 
operation in  the  statistical  research  work  between  jout  department 
and  the  Census  Bureau  ?  It  has  an  annual  appropriation  for  statis- 
tics on  mortality,  infant  as  well  as  adult. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  make  use  of  the  basic  data  on  vital  statistics 
which  the  Census  Bureau  collects.  Its  division  of  vital  statistics 
makes  an  annual  enumeration  of  infants  who  die,  showing  the  dis- 
eases causing  deaths,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions responsible  for  high  infant  death  rates.  The  Children's 
Bureau  studies  show  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  order  to  effect 
its  reduction. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Census  Bureau  gives  you  the  cause  of  its  death, 
does  it  not,  the  disease  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes,  the  disease. 

director  of  hygiene. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  this  position  of  director  of  hygiene,  $3,500, 
now? 

Miss  Fleming.  No;  we  have  not  that  position. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  new  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  That  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  position  in  your  depart- 
ment? 

Miss  Fleming.  Our  organic  act  directs  us  to  investigate  and  report 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children.  The  health  and 
well  being  of  the  child  are  factors  in  all  of  the  investigations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  cooperation  between  your  department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes;  the  Public  Health  Service  has  cooperated  with 
us  in  times  past. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  could  not  this  information  be  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Congress  has  specifically  authorized  us  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  child  welfare.  Our 
approach  would,  I  think,  always  oe  different  from  the  approach  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  because  we  are,  of  course,  dealing  with  the 
child  as  an  entity,  and  with  the  social  and  economic  background. 
The  bureau  was  the  first  Federal  agency  in  this  country  to  make  infant 
mortality  studies. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  large  appropriations  that 
is  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  is  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  diseases  not  only  of  men  and  women  but  of  children  as  well. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  do  not  study  the  diseases  of  children;  we  study 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  diseases  of  children. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  social  conditions  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  these  medical  gentlemen, 
before  they  can  arrive  at  intelligent  conclusions,  must  study  that  same 
thing  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Congress,  of  course,  has  specially  authorised  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  investigate  infant  mortality,  and  we  are  follow- 
ing the  organic  act  in  so  doing. 
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irir.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  see  some  scheme  to  avoid  duplication 
i  to  get  the'^eatest  amount  of  work  for  all  these  departments 
it  are  delving  mto  these  things. 

tfiss  Fleming.  I  might  say  when  we  started  out  on  our  infant 
►rtalitv  inquiries  we  interviewed  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
5:ed  whether  they  had  any  intention  of  making  infant  mortality 
idies,  and  at  that  time  they  had  not.  We  have  accordingly  gone 
•ward  and  have  made  investigations  in  some  eight  cities. 
Mr.  Wood.  In  the  diflFerent  States  thev  have  statistical  bureaus^ 
tve  they  not,  and  statisticians  in  most  of  the  States  to  make  studies 
these  things  ?  Do  you  people  have  any  connection  with  them,  or 
e  you  assisted  in  any  way  in  this  work. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  always  found  the  heartiest  cooperation 
'tween  State  and  city  authorities  in  our  work. 

DIKECTOB  or  INDUSTEY. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  function  of  this  industrial  director? 
Miss  Fleming.  To  plan  and  supervise  investigations  of  the  social 
d  economic  conditions  of  the  child  in  industry. 
Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  not  other  branches  of  the  labor  department 
at  are  making  industrial  investigations  that  cover  this  same  scope  ? 
Miss  Fleming.  Not  that  cover  the  child. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Internal  Revenue  Department  has  an  appropri- 

on  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  internal  revenue  law, 

)lying  to  the  product  that  comes  from  the  result  of  child  labor. 

they  not  have  to  make  investigations  in  regard  to  that  samo 

liss  FLE>nNG.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  that 
ticular  law.  The  Children's  Bureau  did  enforce  the  former 
Icral  child-labor  law. 

Ir.  Wood.  Are  you  not  now,  under  the  law,  required  to  cooperate 
h  the  Internal  Kevenue  Department  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
and  in  the  making  of  these  industrial  investigations,  as  a  part 
hat  business? 

liss  Fleming.  No;  they  are  two  separate  and  distinct  things,  Mr. 
irman.     Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  by  telling  you  the  kind  of 
^tigation   we   nave   just  been   making   in   Shennandoah.     The 
eau  has  been  studying  the  conditions  surrounding  children  in  a 
ing  community.     The  results  of  that  investigation  are  not  yet 
wn,   of  course.     We  made  house-to-house  canvasses  and  have 
rviewed  parents  to  find  out  the  various  factors,  and  it  is,  of 
rse,  not  in  any  sense  factory  inspection,  such  as  the  Internal 
enue  inspectors  make. 
[r.  Wood.  Yours  is  all  social  work  ? 
iss  PYemino.  It  is  all  social  and  economic. 
T.  Wood.  Is  there  any  one  doing  that  work  now? 
iss   ITEMING.  We  have  an  industrial  expert  in  charge  of  the 
istrial  investigations. 

r.  Wood.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  they  have  an 
ropriation  of  $184,160, '  *  to  be  available  for  the  expenses  authorized 
►e  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the  request  of  the 
imissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  accordance  with  the  act  to 
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provide  revenue  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  February/'  et<*. 
How  much  of  that  do  vou  get  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  mav,  at  the  request  of  the 
t)ommissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  expend  this  money,  but  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  never  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  expend  it;  he  has  expended  it  himself.  He  has  organized 
a  Child  Labor  Division,  and  is  expending  that  money  in  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  never  been  requested  to  make  any 
inspections  which  was  what  that  money  was  provided  for. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  internal  revenue  man  is  after  revenue,  and  would 
be  working  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and  I  suppose  he  would 
not  bother  you. 

Miss  PYeming.  We  had  the  enforcement  of  the  law  originally, 
-and  I  presume  that  was  the  reason  Congress  put  our  staff  at  the 
service  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  in  case  it  should  desire 
it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  it  strikes  me  that  that  might  be  used  to  serve 
the  double  purpose,  if  there  was  proper  cooperation  back  of  it. 

Section  1206  of  the  revenue  act  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  or  any  other  act,  the  commissioner,  or  any  person  duly 
authorized  by  him,  shall  have  authority  to  enter  and  inspect  at  any 
time  any  mine,  quarrv,  workshop  or  manufacturing  establishment, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  rec^uest  of  the  commia- 
sioner,  make  such  inspection,  imder  like  authority,  and  shaU  make  a 
report  to  the  commissioner  of  inspections  made  under  such  authoritj 
in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner,  with  th© 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  ou  have  had  no  request  from  the  internal  revenue  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  No. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  Congress,  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  to  continue  those  functions 
by  the  taxation  method  rather  than  by  theoW  law,  which  was 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  putting  of  this  provision  in  tJhe 
internal-revenue  law  was  clearly,  to  my  mind,  to  continue  the  activities 
of  the  Childr  n's  Bureau  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so,  too,  but  let  me  ask  have  you  taken  any 
steps  to  ascertain  what  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  has  done 
under  this,  or  to  get  the  facts  they  have  gathered?  Here  is  what 
might  be  done.  The  law  simply  places  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
taxes  upon  the  commissioner.  It  has  given  you  jurisdiction,  when 
called  upon  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  investigation, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him,  and  that  has  been  done,  remember, 
in  view  of  the  old  law  where  you  had  the  whole  jurisdiction,  and 
where  the  appropriation  or  the  work  to  be  done  was  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  statistics  that  you  are  now  wanting. 

That  being  true,  and  this  having  taken  the  place  of  that,  I  do  not 
see  why  you  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  call  upon  this  gentleman  to 
furnish  you  with  the  results  of  those  investigations,  and  perhaps  he 
has  never  tendered  them  because  it  has  never  occurred  to  him,  if  he 
has  made  any  investigations  there,  so  they  might  serve  the  fullest 
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K)88ible  purpose.  Any  activity  ought  to  be  entitled  to  them,  and 
specially  you  should  be,  not  only  l^ause  of  what  happened  before 
he  matter  was  taken  away  from  you,  because  of  the  oeoision  of  the 
Supreme  Court^  but  it  prevents  duplication  and  will  furnish  a  whole 
ot  of  information  that  you  are  askmg  now  for  an  indq)endent  agemcy 
Lo  collect. 
Miss  FtsMiNO.  We  are  not  addng  for  experts  or  directors  or  special 

rits  or  investijra^tors  to  do  the  work  of  the  Child  Lahor  Division, 
CSiairman.  The  woi*k  of  the  Child  Labor  Division  is  an  entity 
in  itself.  The  Children's  Bureau  ajso  maintained,  currently  with  ttie 
Child  Labor  Division,  an  industriiJ  division  in  accordance  with  the 
organic  act,  which  states  that  we  shall  investigate  dangerous  .pccu- 
pations,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  etcL;  but 
that  is  not  an.  enforcing  power,  you  see.  Tlie  organic  act  oi  the 
bureau  does  not  enable  it  to  enforce  any  child-labor  law. 

ICr.  Wood.  Of  course  not,  but  this  gods  just  a  little  bit  tsfiftkiBr^ 
mi  you  would  have  to  make  that  same  mvestigation,  or  the  Internal-^ 
Revenue  Department  wotdd  have  to  make  tmit  same  investigation, 
Old  get  the  facts  with  reference  to  enforcing  the  law  through  which 
le  collects  tlus  revenue. 

IGss  FuBMiNG.  I  think  it  would  be  a  simplification,  of  course,  if 
•ne  bureau  handled  both. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  got  to  get.  the  facts  with  reference  to  the 
mpbyment  of  children,  and  what  they  are  being  emj^oyed  at  and 
lie  violations  of  the  law  before  they  would  have  the  right  to  assert 
tiemselves  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  the  coUec^tion  of  ti^B- 
3yenue,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  the  very  thine  you  are  wanting,  and 
;  seems  to  me  like  there  ought  to  be  providea  whereby  you  could 
et  it  without  an  additional  expense  to  the  Government.  Perhaps. 
e  can  help  you  out  a  little  in  that. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

You  are  asking  for  another  new  place,  for  an  expert  on  social: 
^rvice,  at  $3,000.  Is  that  a  new  place  or  does  somebody  occupy 
lat  place  now  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  That  is  a  new  position  also. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  is  to  be  the  purpose  of  that  position  i 
Miss  Fleming.  To  direct  the  work  of  the  social-service  division, 
hich  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  dependent,  defective,  ana 
elinquent  child. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  that  work  now,  are  you 
5t? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes,  we  are.    We  are  doing  as  much  as  we  can 
ith  a  limited  staff. 
Mr.  Wood.  Who  docs  it  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  The  social-service  expert  and  her  staff. 
Mr.  Wood.  Then,  if  this  request  is  granted,  you  would  have  one 
$2,000  and  one  at  $3,000  in  the  social  service  ? 
Miss  Fleming.  We  would  have  one  who  woidd  be  the  director  of 
e  division  and  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  plans  of  the  division, 
k1  her  assistant  would  be  the  expert. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  are  there  in  this  division  of  social  service  t 
Miss  Fleming.  We  have  several  agents  who  are  attached  first  to 
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one  division  and  then  to  another.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
12  persons  in  the  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  social-service  expert  is  now  the  head  of  that  divi- 
sion^  I  take  it? 

Miss  Flemino.  Yes. 

EDITORIAL  DntEGTOB. 


m. 


Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  are  asking  for  a  new  editor  at  $3,000. 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes ;  the  contingencv  is  the  same  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  position  being  filled  by  anyone  now? 

Miss  Fleming.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  have  an  editor,  have  vou  not  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  At  $2,000.  That  is  the  only  editor  that  the  law 
provides  for  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  in  the  editorial  division? 

Afiss  Fleming.  We  have  some  eight  or  nine.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  are  proof  readers. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  function  of  this  editorial  division? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  have  brought  down  some  samples  for  you  to  see 
what  kind  of  work  that  the  editorial  division  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  these  baby  books  we  get  come  from  your  depart- 
ment ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  are  some  of  the  new  ones? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes ;  that  one  you  have  in  your  hand  is  one  that  has 
proved  very  popular.  It  is  very  graphically  done.  I  think;  and  this 
one  also  is  one  that  we  have  had  a  CTeat  many  calls  for.  It  looks  so 
simple  there,  and  yet  the  facts  on  which  the  matter  is  based  are  very 
scientific  and  technical. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  pamphlets  do  you  get  out  in  the  course  of  a 
year  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  give  you  that  definite  infor- 
mation offhand. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  that  information,  if  you  can. 

Miss  Fleming.  That  is  our  last  year's  output  % 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  at  this  i>oint  the 
number  you  have  gotten  out  each  year,  so  it  will  show  the  increase 
and  the  number  of  pages  in  each  one,  if  you  can,  without  much 
trouble  % 

Miss  Fleming.  You  mean  ever  since  the  bureau  has  been  created! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  since  1912.  I  do  not  care  about  the  names  of 
them.  You  can  just  ^ve  the  number  of  bulletins,  and  the  number 
of  pages.  That  is  theTbest  way  to  pur  it,  so  we  can  get  the  iBiorma- 
tion. 

Miss  Fleming.  You  do  not  want  the  number  that  we  have  dis- 
tributed, do  you,  of  these  bulletins,  in  addition? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  us  have  that  also. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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PublieaUom  issued  since  origin  of  bureau. 


Year  issued  (year  ending  June  30). 


First  year,  1913 

Second  year,  1914 

Third  year,  1915 

Fourth  year,  1916 

Fifth  year,  1917 

Sixth  year,  1918: 

PnbUcations 

Dodgers 

Weighing  and  measuring  cards . 
Seventh  year,  1919: 

Pahucations 

Dodgers 4 

Weighing  and  measuring  cards . 


Number 
issued. 


2 

7 

6 

6 

12 

22 
9 
1 

38 
2 


Total 
pages. 


25 

384 

307 

1,142 

820 

1,099 

44 

4 

3,290 
9 


Total 
number 
.     dis- 
tributed. 


8,524 

62,574 

200,481 

330,737 

430,489 

612,109 
1,500,000 
6,588,400 

3,020,448 

3,005,000 

150,000 


Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  cooperation  between  your  bureau  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  witn  reference  to  the  distribution  of  this  infor- 
mation conceminffinf  ant  care  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  never  asked  for  that 
particular  thing,  I  think.  During  children's  year  we  had  what  we 
called  a  back  to  the  school  drive,  to  interest  parents  in  keeping  their 
children  in  school  rather  than  letting  them  go  into  premature  em- 
ployment, and  we  have  put  out  several  pamphlets  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  child  in  school  so  that  his  wage  will  be  higher  later  on, 
and  the  importance  of  visiting  teachers,  and  scholarships  for  children, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thej  get  out  bulletins,  too,  on  this  infant  business, 
with  reference  to  infant  diseases  or  infections  interfering  with  their 
school  work. 

Miss  Fleming.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  those,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  T  was  just  wondering  whether  there  is  any  duplication 
in  that  work,  or  whether  by  a  little  coordination  you  might  not  be 
helpful  to  one  another.  While  you  are  pursuing  different  lines,  yet 
your  lines  cross  in  some  respects. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  believe  that  the  Children's  Bureau  is  a  stand- 
ardizing bureau,  that  it  deals  not  only  with  the  health  and  education 
in  a  certain  way  of  the  child,  but  it  deals  with  the  whole  problem  of 
its  welfare.  Tnese  other  bureaus  deal  with  certain  phases  of  child 
life,  but  not  with  the  child  as  a  w^hole. 


DIRECTOR   OF   RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  this  new  position  on  research  that  you  are 
asking  for  at  $3,000  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  One  of  the  points  specified  in  the  organic  act  is 
that  we  shall  make  available  legislation  affecting  children  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories.  We  have  published  some  compilations 
of  laws  affecting  children.  A  great  deal  of  legal  research  is  needed 
so  that  we  can  make  available  to  the  States  information  on  current 
child-welfare  legislation. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  legal  research,  not  social  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Chieflv  legal  research  on  laws  affecting  children. 
It  might  also  be  that  the  person  we  could  secure  for  that  position 
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would  be  competent  to  direct  other  research.  A  great  deal  of  our 
work,  as  you  probably  know,  is  done  through  correspondence,  and 
all  of  the  correspondence  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  research. 
One  State  will  write  in  and  ask  what  another  State  is  doing  in  cer- 
tain fields  and  what  the  child-labor  laws  of  the  various  States  are, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  now  in  your  activities  with 
reference  to  what  constitutes  a  child  and  what  ceases  to  be  a  child? 

Miss  FlExMing.  That,  I  think,  is  a  moot  point.  We  have  pretty 
much  confined  our  efforts  in  the  past  to  the  child  of  preschool  age. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  that.  We  are  authorized  by  law 
to  investigate  and  report  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  child  welfare. 
We  have  made  studies  of  weights  and  heights  of  children  of  from  14 
to  16  years  of  age;  we  have  issued  reports  on  dependent,  defective, 
and  delinquent  children;  we  have  studied  the  child  in  industry;  but 
most  of  our  bulletins  deal  with  the  preschool  child. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whereabouts  do  you  discover  the  greatest  mortality? 
I  presume  the  greatest  mortality  is  the  infant  mortality. 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes,  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  that  where  is  it  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  not  made  any  studies  beyond  that  on 
mortality. 

That  little  pamphlet  on  '^Save  the  youngest"  which  you  have 
there  shows,  on  page  7,  the  deaths  under  1  year  of  age,  by  monthly 
age  groups.  The  first  month  of  life,  you  see,  is  a  very  dangerous 
period  for  the  average  infant. 

director  of  states  relations. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  this  position — states  relations  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  That  is  an  outgrowth  of  children's  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Children's  year? 

Miss  Fleming.  Of  the  children's  year  campaign  of  last  year.  We 
started  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  to  try  to  save  tne  lives  of 
100,000.  It  is  recognized  that  thousands  of  imant  lives  are  wasted 
yearly.  If  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  mother  before  and  at 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  to  the  child  during  the  critical  months,  the 
child  is  likely  to  live;  almost  300,000  of  these  children  die  annually 
from  causes  which  are  largely  preventable.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  the  war  the  bureau  started  out  to  try  to  save  tne  lives 
of  100,000  children. 

We  began  with  a  weighing  and  measuring  campaign  and  followed 
that  up  with  various  other  methods  to  protect  dhild  life.  At  the 
close  of  the  children's  year  campaign,  35  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  voted  to  continue  iheir  child- 
welfare  activities  and  become  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
bureau. 

There  is  a  chairman  in  each  one  of  the  States  with  whom  the  person 
in  charge  of  States  relations  will  actively  cooperate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  some  one  in  charge  of  this  work  now ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  salary  does  she  receive  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  That  person  is  receiving  $2,500. 

Mr.  Wood.  She  is  located  in  Chicago  ? 
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kfiss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Jr.  Wood.  How  many  children  did  you  save  in  that  year  ? 

Jiss  Fleming.  I  do  not  know  that  we  will  ever  know  how  many 

re  saved.     The  influenza  epidemic  was  a  great  blow  to  our  efforts, 

:  we  have  certainly  stimulated  interest  in  child  welfare. 

Jr.  Wood.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  this  State  relations 

ision? 

Jiss  Fleming.  At  the  present  time  only  two.    It  could  be  a  very 

ive  division  if  we  had  the  fimds  to  put  mto  it. 

Jr.  Wood.  I  suppose  the  more  principals  you  get  at  the  head  of  it 

more  clerks  we  will  have  to  have  beneath. 
Jiss  Fleming.  Well,  we  do  need  clerks,  of  course,  to  carry  on 

routine  part  of  all  our  work. 
Jr.  Wood.  I  asked  a  while  ago  whether  there  was  any  duplication 
ween  your  department  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  see  it 
s  here  that  they  initiated  a  campaign  for  health  education  in  the 
)lic  and  private  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  printed  bulletins 
ich  gave  information  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  school  child, 
amer  health  and  play,  the  open  door  to  health  for  school  children, 
1,  in  addition  to  that,  they  printed  some  copies  of  a  classroom 
fi:ht  records,  etc. 

Jiss  Fleming.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  published 
y  much  on  the  school  child. 

At.  Wood.  All  of  these  investigations  which  you  are  making, 
•ecially  those  with  regard  to  the  children  after  they  become  of 
ool  age  and  at  the  time  they  are  of  school  age,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  most  of  your  work  is  with  regard  to  the  child  after  it  passes 
it  period,  would  be  helpful  to  the  schools,  would  they  not,  and  to 
'  hoards  of  education? 

^liss  P'lemixg.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  available  to  them. 
Vlr.  Wood.  Are  there  no  consultations  between  you  at  all? 
Vliss  Fleming.  Yes;  very  often. 

^Ir.  Wood.  In  reference  to  this  work,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
nmon  to  each  of  you  ? 

^liss  Fleming.  Yes;  there  are  consultations,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
nax  of  children's  year  was  a  conference  on  standards,  minimum 
ndards,  for  the  health,  education,  and  work  of  childhood.  The 
roau  of  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Service  were  both 
>resented  on  our  program.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  pre- 
od  at  one  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  work  of  your  bureau  is  largely  of  an  advisory 
ture  to  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Vfiss  Fleming.  Yes.  We  are  a  kind  of  clearing  house  of  informa- 
n  for  the  country  at  large.  Certain  of  our  bulletins  are  given 
orely  to  the  individual  mother.  We  have  a  care-of-children^s  series 
ich  goes  chiefly  to  the  mother  on  individual  requests.  Of  course, 
ne  of  the  other  bulletins  are  more  of  a  reference  nature,  the  com- 
ations  of  laws,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr  Claxton  was  before  us  and  is  asking  for  an  appro- 
ation  for  the  study  of  exceptional  children.     You  could  give  him 
the  information  he  desires,  I  expect. 
Vliss  Fi.EMiNG.  We  have  not  gone  into  the  schools  at  all. 
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Mr.  Wood.  But  you  have  gone  into  the  homes,  and  that  is  the 
T)est  place  to  get  it,  and  the  information  vou  get  there  could  be  carried  ' 
into  the  school,  or  carried  to  those  who  nave  control  of  the  school 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

i 
EXPERTS   OX   CHILD   WELFARE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  five  experts  on  child  welfare,  at 
$2,500  each. 

Miss  Fleming.  Some  of  these  experts  we  want  to  use  to  translate 
into  simple  terms,  which  the  average  mother  and  father  can  under- 
stand, the  results  of  highly  technical  investigations,  and  some  we 
want  to  take  charge  of  exhibits.  That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
bureau  that  has  never  been  developed  to  its  utmost.  We  get  from 
-county  fair  organizations,  for  instance,  many  requests  for  exnibits. 

Mr."  Wood.  Are  you  doing  anything  in  the  Americanization  and 
naturalization  business  through  your  department  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Only  as  our  whole  work  is,  of  course,  Americaniza- 
tion work,  especially  this  popularizing  of  the  buUctins;  excerpts  from 
these  bulletins  have  been  translated  in  some  instances  into  other  lan- 
guages. Our  press  material  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign 
tongues,  and  tnat,  of  course,  is  all  Americanization  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  will  find  more  children  to  the  square  inch  among 
these  foreigners  than  anywhere,  but  there  is  not  much  use  in  scatter- 
ing these  bulletins  among  them  if  they  can  not  read  them. 

Aliss  FLEMiNtr.  We  do  not  do  that,  but  we  do  furnish  material  for 
the  foreign-language  press,  which  translates  it  into  the  language  of  the 
people  it  serves. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  these  child-welfare  experts  have  you  now  I 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  one  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Their  work  would  be  mostly  visitation  work,  would  it  j 
not?  i 

Miss  Fleming.  It  would  be  largely  the  translation  of  these  bulle- 1 
tins,  the  preparation  of  exhibit  materia] ;  and  we  would  like  to  have  ■ 
one  expert  on  vocational  ^lidance  and  placement.  \ 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  supervising  clerk  ?  j 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes.  ■ 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  doing  that  work  now  ?  I 

Miss  Fleming.  No  one  is  doing  it  now.  The  supervising  derk,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  in  charge  of  our  correspondence.  Tiiere  are  a 
great  many  so-called  routine  letters  which  come  into  the  bureau 
which  demand  a  pretty  careful  study.  The  person  in  charge  of  the 
<Jorrespondcnce  is  able  to  relieve  the  directors  of  divisions  from  a 
great  deal  of  work  that  would  have  to  fall  upon  them  if  she  were  not 
so  competent  herself.  She  sends  out  the  publications.  When  tbe 
requests  come  in  for  bulletins  on  child  welfare  she  makes  a  selective 
list,  for  instance,  and  sends  it  to  the  person  requesting  it. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  four  additional  special  agents,  at 
51,800.     What  wiUyou  do  with  those  t 

Miss  Fleming.  They  will  be  field  agents  who  make  investigations. 
The  present  organization  of  the  bureau  is  such  that  there  is  only  hope 
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for  one  person  who  comes  in  as  special  agent  at  $1,200  to  receive 
ultimately  a  salary  of  $1,800.  We  nave  only  one  $1,800  special  agent 
position,  and  it  is  not  a  very  tempting  situation.  A  young  college 
girl  who  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  if  she  is  kept  at  $1,200  indefinitely, 
gets  restive  and  leaves.  The  work  of  the  $1,800  special  agent  is  a 
very  responsible  work.  She  is  the  person  who  usually  is  in  charge  of 
the  field  investigations. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  in  the  field  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes;  field  agents. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  six — ten  instead  of 
four— at  $1 ,600  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes;  that  is  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  the  bu- 
reau's work.  It  is  also  to  allow  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  Chicago 
office,  if  we  are  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the  work 
that  these  special  agents  have  done  in  the  past  year  ?  As  the  result 
of  that  work  I  presume  they  make  reports  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  those  reports  are  tabulated  with  reference  to  cost, 
or  some  way  or  other,  so  that  you  know  what  the  net  result  is  in 
service  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  result  of  these  investigations  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  The  special  agent  who  is  now  getting  a  salary  of 
$1,600  was  in  charge  of  the  investigation  in  the  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  the 
investigation  of  conditions  affecting  children  in  a  mining  community. 
She  helped  to  plan  the  investigation.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  force 
there  and  is  now  engaged  upon  writing  the  report.  So  you  see  that 
we  have  to  have  a  pretty  highly  quahned  personnel  for  such  respon- 
sible work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  know  in  a  general  way,  I  expect,  about  the 
scope  of  that  work,  as  to  the  number  of  cases  investigated,  and  the 
number  of  reformations  they  have  brought  about,  and  the  number 
of  l)(»nefits  derived  from  the  investigations.  Have  you  got  any  way 
of  knowing  whether  you  are  doing  good  or  not? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes,  we  do.  In  Johnsto^Ti,  for  instance,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  infant  mortality  report,  it  was  published  in  full 
in  two  Johnstown  daily  newspapers,  and  as  a  result  oi  the  pubUc  inter- 
est aroused  the  chamber  of  commerce  appointed  an  infant  mortality 
committee  composed  of  influential  citizens. 

'\Mien  you  speak  of  the  Shenandoah  investigation,  of  course,  it  is 
too  early  to  get  any  results  on  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  very  instructive  if  we  could  have  some 
information  with  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  agents,  to 
see  what  they  have  done  or  what  they  are  doing. 

Miss  Fleming.  A  good  many  of  the  bulletins  are  written  by  the 
agents. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  grasped  what  I  mean 
or  not.  Take  this  person  who  went  to  Shenandoah.  She  went  there, 
I  suppose,  with  a  specific  purpose  in  view,  because  of  abuses  there 
among  the  children,  etc.,  and  she  made  certain  investigations,  and 
she  made  a  certain  report  with  reference  to  a  number  of  investigations, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  resulted  in  prosecutions,  or  whether  it 
resulted  in  taking  children  away  from  their  parents.     I  want  to  know 
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something  of  the  result  of  the  work  of  these  mvestigators,  as  .to 
whether  or  not  then*  work  is  worth  while.  There  are  investigators 
and  investigators. 

Miss  Fleming.  They  go,  of  course,  to  get  certain  answers  to  certain 
definite  questions. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  only  speak  of  that  for  this  purpose.  I  would  like  to 
be  informed  and  the  committee  would  like  to  oe  informed  as  to  the 
net  result  of  these  field  agents,  and  whether,  when  they  go  out  and 
do  these  things,  the  cost  of  what  they  do  is  productive  oi  good,  and 
to  what  extent  it  is  productive  of  good. 

Miss  Fleming.  In  general,  we  do  not  give  unsolicited  advice.  We 
go  out  with  certain  specific  questions  which  we  wish  to  ask  the 
mothers  or  the  fathers,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  child, 
and  we  get  the  answers  to  those  questions  which  are  afterwards 
tabulatea.  We  want  to  be  helpful  whenever  possible  but  we  do  not 
visit  the  parents  to  give  advice. 

We  have,  in  our  recent  investigations  followed  up  these  house-to- 
house  visits  with  what  we  call  children's  health  conferences.  We 
send  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  to  the  community  to  weigh  and  measure 
the  children  and  examine  them  for  defects  and  to  give  advice  to  the 
mother  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  child.  We  do  not  give  medical 
treatments,  but  if  a  child  has  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils,  lor  intances, 
we  recommend  to  the  mother  that  the  child  be  taken  to  a  specialist 
to  look  after  that  particular  defect. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  these  agents  received  by  the  people  generally? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  had  the  heartiest  cooperation.  We  try 
to  make  the  mother  feel  that  the  investigation  is  going  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  her  child. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  personality  of 
the  agent. 

Miss  Fleming.  A  great  deal  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  Among  a  lot  of  these  people,  and  ignorant  foreign 
people  especially,  their  purposes  are  oftentimes  misunderstood,  and 
you  can  not  force  this  anyway  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Never. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  just  have  to  go  by  the  good  graces  of  those  who 
are  interested  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Precisely  so. 

Additional  Clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  2  to  6  clerks 
of  class  4,  an  increase  of  21  oi  class  3,  an  increase  of  26  of  class  2,  an 
increase  of  3  of  class  1,  and  2  at  $900  each. 

Miss  Fleming.  The  two  at  S900  are  to  be  used  as  subclerks  largely. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting  people  at  $900  each  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  can  not  get  a  copyist  at  $900,  which  is  one  of 
the  statutory  positions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting  them  at  $1,000? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  constant  losses  at  $1,000.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  anyone. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  vacancies  at  the  present  time  in  these 
positions  ? 
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Miss  Fleming.  We  have  three  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  bring  that  statistical  office  from  Chicago  to 
Washington,  will  you  need  as  many  clerks  here  to  do  that  work  as  you 
had? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  think  we  would  need  as  many,  yes;  we  need  as 
many  statistical  clerks  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  good  many  more. 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes;  we  are  asking  for  more  because  the  bureau 
has  during  the  children's  year  expanded  so  CTeatly.  This  whole 
effort  for  cnild  welfare  is  coming  to  a  focus,  ana  if  we  had  the  money 
we  could  increase  our  output — — 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  some  clerks  here  that  are  doing  some  work 
similar  to  that  which  is  being  done  in  Chicago  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  they  were  all  brought  here  coidd  you  not  eliminate 
some  of  these  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  They  are  all  engaged  on  different  jobs,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  increases  you  are  asking  for  mostly  in 
Chicago  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  You  mean  the  increase  in  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  these  clerks  here  ? 

Miss  FLEMING.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  increase  in  this  item  of  from 
$106,000  to  $287,000,  whibh  is  an  mcrease  of  $181,000.  Those 
increases,  I  reckon,  are  covered  by  these  increased  places  that  you 
have  enumerated  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  is  true. 

Prevention  of  Infant  Moetality. 

Your  next  item  here  is  an  estimate  of  $80,000  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children,  eS).  You 
have  informed  us  already  that  you  have  been  paying  some  of  these 
salaries  in  the  Chicago  office  out  of  this  fund. 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  event  they  are  taken  up  in  this  other  item, 
where  you  have  been  asking  for  these  increases,  you  would  reduce 
this  item  in  that  proportion,  would  vou  not? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  would  not  reduce  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
that  we  request.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  increase  on  tnat,  but 
we  do  request  the  same  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  just  have  that  much  more  money  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  would  have  that  much  more  money  to  take 
care  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the  bureau  during  the  children's 
year.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  actual  growth 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  children's 
year.  It  is  really  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  I  have  here  in  my 
case  a  list  of  requests  which  have  recently  been  made  upon  us  for 
various  kinds  of  surveys,  which  we  have  absolutely  been  obliged  to 
refuse,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds.     They  cover  27  States,  some  of 
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thom  from  the  far  West,  that  we  have  never  had  requests  from  before. 
They  cover  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  2jone.  There  are,  in  all,  just  these 
that  I  have  taken  from  the  files,  48. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean,  requests  for  what? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  will  take  the  first  one  that  I  come  to.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  request  for  assistance  in  connection  witli  the  organiza- 
tion of  juvenile  courts  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  and  studies 
of  conditions  in  institutions  for  children.  In  another  State  we  have 
been  asked  to  make  short  urban  surveys  of  infant  mortaUty.  Another 
State  requests  cooperation  with  the  State,  which  will  expend  $25,000 
in  a  State  wide  survey  of  rural  life.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  been 
asked  to  furnish  directors  and  executive  personnel  for  the  child  welfare 
division,  and  so  on. 

Then  we  have  requests  for  nation-wide  surveys  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  respond  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  any  of  the  States  ask  you  to  furnish  them  with 
experts  and  pay  their  expenses  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  No,  we  never  do  that.  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to 
say  that  they  never  ask  us,  but  we  never  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why?  Are  you  afraid  to  undertake  that  kind  of 
business  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that  is  upon  the  theory  that  you  do  not 
ask  anybody  to  pay  for  it.  Do  any  of  the  States  cooperate  with 
you  in  furnishine  some  of  the  money  lor  inaugurating  these  investiga- 
tions or  establishing  these  activities  for  child  welfare  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes.  The  request  that  I  just  read,  for  instance. 
That  State  wants  to  expend  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  they  want  you  to  do  for  them  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  They  want  us  to  furnish  directors  and  executive 
personnel  to  direct  them  in  their  plans. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  the  Bureau  of  Education  planning  now  a 
survey  of  education  in  the  rural  districts  ?     I  think  Dr.  Claxton  said  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  that  is  a  part  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  especially 
among  the  colored  children  of  the  South.  Are  you  people  doing  any- 
thing among  the  colored  children  of  the  South? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  studied  colored  children  in  our  various 
investigations.  For  instance,  the  infant  mortality  report  on  Balti- 
more covered  a  great  many  colored  children  and  some  of  our  rural 
reports  deal  in  a  measure  with  colored  children. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  sometimes  think  that  we  have  the  colored  popula- 
tion with  us  and  we  had  better  be  trying  to  take  care  of  it  a  little 
bit  better,  because  they  are  going  to  be  with  us  forever.  They  are 
getting  away  from  the  old  idea  in  the  South  that  to  educate  a  ^i^ro 
spoils  nim,  and  the  Quicker  they  get  away  from  it  the  better.  Tnat 
was  their  theory,  ana  some  of  tnem  proceed  upon  that  theory  yet. 

Miss  Fleming.  What  we  are  specifically  requesting  in  this  investi- 
gation of  child  welfare  appropriation  is  that  we  may  have  inserted 
m  the  bill  the  statement,  *' Including  personal  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere."  *'To  investigate  and  report  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  cost,  and  to  investigate  questions  of  infant  mortaJity,  in- 
cluding personal  services  in  tne  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewnere.'^ 

As  I  nave  stated,  we  have  searched  the  executive,  l^islative,  and 
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icial  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year,  and  we  have  foiind 

t  those  necessary  words  were  mcluded  m  every  paragraph  making 

h  appropriations  except  in  the  case  of  two,  the  Children's  Bureau 

Dg  one  of  those  two. 

»Ir.  Wood.  What  do  you  want  this  new  language  for,  "EJspecially- 

h  reference  to  cost  ?       Cost  of  what  ? 

rfiss  Fleming.  Cost  of  rearing  the  child.     We  want  to  find  out 

I  minimum  requirements  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  child. 

ELIMINATION  OP  PROVISION  RESTRICTING  COMPENSATIONS. 

tfr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  also  asking  to  strike  out  the  language: 

VoruM,  That  not  exceeding   eight  persons  shall  be  employed   hereunder  at  a 
i  of  compensation  of  $2,000  each  per  annum  and  above  that  sum. 

[f  you  strike  that  out  you  will  have  no  limitation  at  all. 

Vfiss  Fleming.  The  limitation  would  be  the  limitation  of  a  wiser 

ministrator.     We  find  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  service  at  less 

in  $2,000;  that  is,  expert  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  some  limitation-,  is  it  not  helpful  to  you 

telling  people  who  are  applying  for  these  high-priced  places  that 

u  can  not  pay  them  more  than  a  certain  amount  because  of  tha 

litation? 

Miss  Fleming.  I  think  we  can  meet  such  applications  in  another 

HOUSING  AND  NUTRITION   EXPERTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yoi|  are  asking  for  some  new  places  out  of  this  fund,  a 

using  expert  at  $3,000  and  two  nutrition  experts  at  $3,000  each. 

Miss  Fleming.  These  of  course  would  not  be  permanent  positions 

the  lump  sum.     They  would  simply  be  for  short  jobs  to  be  xmder- 

len.     We  hope  to  make  some  intensive  inquiries  which  will  require 

I  assistance  of  nutritional  experts  and  housing  experts,  and  so  on^ 

t  they  would  be  of  short  duration. 

rfr.  Wood.  Would  all  of  these  be  of  short  duration  ? 

A'lss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Jr.  Wood.  That  infant  mortality  business  will  go  on  as  long  as 

le  lasts,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  labor  always  to  reduce  it  to  a  mini- 

m. 

liss  Fleming.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

COST   of   living   EXPERTS. 

ir.  Wood.  You  have  one  item  here  that  there  is  absolutely  no  use 
and  that  is  this  cost  of  living  proposition.     That  is  going  to  be 

?nded  to  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Ir.  Wason.  He  has  already  attended  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

liss  Matthews.  By  "experts  in  cost  of  living '^  we  mean  persons^ 

Mjially  equipped  to  make  intensive  studies  in  the  actual  costs  of 
erly  rearing  a  child. 

r.  Wood.  That  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living  problem  that  we  have 

1  confronting  here  all  the  time  ? 

Fiss  Matthews.  No.     It  means  the  cost  to  the  family  of  adequate 

I,  clothing  for  children,  etc.,  especially  with  reference  to  children^ 


f, 
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Mr.  Wood.  That  is  one  of  the  thmgs  that  the  Dep^tment  of 
Labor  has. 

Miss  Matthews.  It  has  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  actual 
minimum  developmental  requu-ements  of  the  growing  child. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  seen  statements  at  different  times  supposed  to 
have  emanated  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  reference  to  the 
increased  price  of  children's  clothing,  showing;  how  much  more 
expensive  it  is  now  to  provide  for  a  child,  and  me  cost  of  schooling 
and  everything. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  for  grown  children  and  children  of  school 
age,  but  this  is  for  the  cost  of  rearing  the  child  from  infancy. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  was  talking  of  this  reclassification  committee.  They 
liave  gotten  out  familv  budgets,  not  only  for  the  cost  with  respect 
to  adults,  but  also  with  respect  to  children  of  various  ages,  of  scnool 
age  and  different  ages. 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  often  from 
various  parts  of  the  countrjr  requests  for  investigations  that  will 
show  the  actual  cost  of  rearing  the  child,  what  are  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  child,  etc.  We  need 
experts  for  that  particular  phase  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  take  all  the  ramifications  in  these  bureaus  and 
in  your  department,  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  ordinary 
person  can  comprehend,  and  there  would  not  be  any  end  to  all  these 
experts  in  these  different  hues. 

Miss  Fleming.  The  original  language  was,  "and  jespedally  to 
investigate  the  question  of  infant  mortaUty."  We  have  already 
investigated  infant  mortality  in  eight  cities.  We  do  not  want  to 
give  up  making  investigations  of  infant  mortahty,  but  we  wish  to 
make  specific  studies  to  ascertain  the  irreducible  minimum  require- 
ments of  a  growing  child. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  got  all  the  authority  you  want  now.  It  is 
as  broad  as  it  could  be  made.  The  bureau  has  authority  "  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
•dren.''  I  expect  that  cost  business  is  included  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  Ufe  among  all  classes  of 
people.     I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  included. 

Miss  Fleming.  I  do  not  myself  see  the  necessity  for  that  change 
in  language  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  see  the  necessity  for  "in- 
cluding personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere" 
being  mserted,  however. 

TRAVELING   EXPENSES — PER  DIEM   IN  LIEU  OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  change  in  language  with  respect 
to  the  per  diem  expenses. 

Miss  Fleming.  May  I  point  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  making 
our  estimate,  through  some  inadvertence,  the  changed  estimate  for 
that  per  diem  was  not  included  on  our  estimate  sheet.  It  should 
be  increased  to  $105,000  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  the  per  diem. 

Mr.  Wood.  From  $94,000  to  $105,000? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  explanation  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  misfat  say 
that  immediately  after  this  estimate  had  been  approv^  by  me  Sec- 
^•etary  the  Children's  Bureau  sent  over  an  additional  estimate  to 
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•cover  it.  Through  some  inadyertanoe  it  was  not  put  in,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  it  h^  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  he  would  have 
approved  the  change  to  cover  the  increased  per  diem  requested. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  upon  the  assimiption  that  the  chaz^  would 
1>e  made  from  $4  to  ^  or  actual  expenses  not  to  exceed  S8  per  day? 

Mr.  tSoiiFKRs.  Tes. 

•I 

BXNTAL  AND  EQUlPMEin'  OF  BOOMS  FOB  FIELD  QfUABTEBS,  BTO. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tou  are  asking  for  some  additional  language,  as  follows : 

Rental  and  equipmeiit  of  rooms  for  temporary  field  quarters,  including  furniture. 
including  telephone  service;  tempanay  derks  and  stmiogiaphers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  selected  from  the  civilnsiervice  registers,  ana  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
ci  not  exceeding  $100  per  month,  the  same  person  to  be  employed  for  not  more  than 
six  consecntiYe  months,  the  total  expenditure  for  such  temporary  clmcal  assistance 
in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  not  to  exceed  |6,000, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  that  ? 

Miss  Flemino.  The  rental  and  equipment  of  rooms  for  temporary 
field  Quarters  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  our  field  investigations. 
In  so  far  as  we  can,  we  get  space  in  Federal  buildiogs,  but  very  often 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  that  and  we  have  to  rent  other  rooms,  and 
equip  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  in  Chicago  ? 

Miss  Flemino.  Yes;  we  pay  rent  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  transfer  the  Chicago  office  to  Washington,  you 
would  get  rid  of  that,  would  you  not? 

Miss  Fleming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  bring  all  the  equipment  here? 

Miss  Flemino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  the  space  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
Building  here  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  We  have  space  in  Tempo  Building  No.  2.  We 
were  in  the  Department  of  Laoor  Building  and  have  recently  moved 
to  Tempo  Building  No.  2,  which  is  a  sort  of  Department  of  I^bor 
annex.  The  Woman's  Bureau  is  there,  and  also  the  employment 
service. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  bringing  the  Chicago 
office  to  Washington  would  not  save  the  service  of  any  clerks.  It 
would  save  a  good  deal  in  transportation  of  persons  and  supphes,  and 
the  additionalrental  out  there  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  office, 
but  the  clerks  out  there  work  just  as  regularly  and  as  hara  as  they  do 
in  Washington,  although  administration  would  be  better  if  in  one 
office  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  may  be  some  clerks  who  are  doing  some  work 
here  who  are  not  occupied  all  the  time,  and  some  derk  out  there 
doing  a  similar  work  who  is  not  occupied  all  the  time  doing  that  work, 
which  would  eliminate  a  derk  here,  but  I  do  not  imagine  it  would 
amount  to  much. 

Mr.  GiOMPERS.  It  would  permit  of  them  doing  more  work. 

MISOELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  an  addition  down  at  the  bottom  of  this  item. 
''And  for  other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Children's  Bureau.'' 
Why  are  you  asking  for  that  additional  language? 
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Miss  Fleming.  To  purchase  exhibit  material  and  for  towels, 
janitor  service,  etc.,  in  the  field  offices. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  paid  now  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Labor  Department,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No  •  it  is  not.  I  might  say  that  the  comptroller  has 
rendered  a  decision  that  certain  of  these  expenses  can  be  paid  from  this 
fund,  but  there  is  always  a  question,  as  each  item  comes  up,  and  the 
disbursing  officer  is  afraid  to  pay  it  because  there  is  so  mucn  question 
as  to  whether  it  can  be  paid  or  not.  The  comptroller's  decisions  are 
so  technical  and  in  a  legal  form  that  the  la3mian  does  not  always 
understand  them,  with  Si  due  respect  to  him,  so  this  simply  gives 
them  the  absolute  right  that  the  comptroller  has  given  them  in  divers 
decisions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  do  not  expend  any  money  in  Washington 
out  of  this  fund  for  this  miscellaneous  business,  do  you  ? 

Miss  Fleming.  No. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
department. 

Miss  Fleming.  This  is  for  field  offices. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  this  authority  was  given  to  you,  would  you 
expend  any  of  tnis  money  for  miscellaneous  expenses  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Miss  JYeming.  No.     We  are  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  might  be  construed  as  being  authority.  It  is 
general  in  its  terms  here. 

Your  total  increase  in  all  these  different  items  is  quite  a  bit,  from 
$280,040  to  $461,240,  which  is  a  $181,000  increase.  At  that  ratio 
you  are  going  ver>''  fast  down  there  in  your  bureau. 

Miss  Fleming.  That  is  plus  $110,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  that  would  be  $192,000. 

Miss  Fleming.  The  volume  of  work  has  increased  far  beyond  the 
present  staff  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Will  you  turn  to  the  next  page,  Mr.  Chairman? 
When  I  appeared  before  vou  the  other  day  I  overlooked  something 
that  might  be  serious,  the  ninth  line  down,  street  car  fares,  not 
exceeding  $150.  When  that  estimate  was  made  street  car  tickets 
were  six  for  a  quarter.  They  are  now  four  for  a  quarter  with  the 
prospect  of  soon  being  7  cents  straight.  $150  is  not  sufficient  under 
this  increased  fare  to  cover  the  errands  that  the  messengers  and 
others  must  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  expend  all  of  that  $150  last  year? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  come  right  close  to  it  every  year.  We  try  to 
keep  down,  street  car  fares  as  much  as  possible  by  using  bicycles, 
but  we  can  not  ask  our  officials  to  use  bicycles. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  should  it  be  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  $200  I  think  should  be  enough.  That  is  about 
the  rate  of  increase  in  fares. 
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(Friday,  January  9, 1920. 

WAR  DEPAETMENT. 

HEHTS  OF  BBIO.  GEIT.  H.  H.  LOBD,  DISECTOE  OF  FINAirCE;; 
JOHV  C.  SCOFIELD,  ASSISTANT  AND  CHIEF  CLEBX;  KB. 
SET  G.  DRAKE,  CHIEF,  DIVISIOH  OF  STTPFIIES;  MB.  70S&FH 
X)SS,  SPACE  OFFICER  AHD  DIRECTOR  OF  WELFARE  WORE^ 
MR.  F.  M.  HOADLET,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  CLERK 

General  Statement. 

Wood.  Have  you  any  general  statement  you  want  to  make* 
ference  to  your  department  before  taking  up  these  estimates? 
Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  -vfoiild  like  to  make  a  general  state- 
>vering  the  entire  estimate,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  commit-- 

i¥ooD.  You  may  proceed. 

STATUTORY  EMPLOYEES. 

Lord.  The  estimated  statutory  positions  in  this  bill  aggregate* 
'20.  They  are  the  same  as  carried  in  the  appropriation  for 
rent  year  except  for  the  elimination  of  the  position  of  Second 
nt  Secretary  of  War,  which  involves  a  reduction  in  the- 
appropriation  of  $4,500.  The  estimate  for  additional  em- 
,  or  temporary  employees,  is  placed  at  the  amount  of  the 
appropnation,  which  is  $4,000,000.  These  estimates  involve 
'  reduction  from  the  total  estimates  submitted  by  the  various 
chiefs.  The  original  estimates  submitted  called  for  modifi- 
and  changes  in  grades  and  positions,  and  increased  the  number 
^tatutorj'  employees,  makiujg  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $4,238,- 
r  statutory  employees.  The  Secretary  of  War  directed 
lere  should  be  no  change  in  the  statutory  employees  in 
f  the  fact  that  the  Army  reorganization  bill  was  pend- 
d,  also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Eeclas- 
►n  Board  is  not  completed;  so  that  his  instructions  were 
e  statutory  employees  should  be  left  without  change  pend- 
?  disposition  of  this  proposed  new  legislation.  jThe  es- 
submitted  by  the  various  bureau  chiefs  for  additional  em- 
was  $6,722,908.50.  This  again  the  Secretary  cut  and  notified 
reau  chiefs  that  they  should  keep  their  estimates  within 
»00,  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation, 
efore,  the  estimates  submitted  for  statutory  employees  are  the 
mount  as  carried  in  the  current  appropriation  with  the  ex- 
of  the  elimination  of  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,, 
iieans  a  reduction  of  $4,500,  and  the  same  amount  for  addi- 
riiployees  as  is  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  The  total 
3n  of  the  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary  or  War  from  the 
?s  submitted  is  $4,876,858.50. 

iild  like  to  introduce  into  the  record  for  the  information  of 
rimittee  a  statement  of  the  appropriation  for  additional 
ees   for   the   years   during  the   war,   showing   the   amount 
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expended  and  the  saving  made  thereunder:  For  1917,  the  amount 
appropriated  was  $900,000;  amount  expended,  $899^96.14,  leav- 
ing an  unexpended  balance  of  $703.96.  For  1918,  the  appropria- 
tion was  $8,161,232;  the  amount  expended  was  $7,961,824.51,  leav- 
ing'an  unexpended  balance  of  $199,407.49. 

For  1919,  the  appropriation  was  $15,277,250;  the  amount  expended 
was  $15,136,416.59,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $140,833.41. 
The  status  of  the  current  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  additional 
employees  is  as  follows:  Appropriation  in  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  act  of  March  1,  1919,  $4,000,000;  expended  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1919,  $2,230,388.72 ;  estimated  expenditures,  pajr  roll  for  half 
a  month,  from  November  16  to  November  30,  inclusive,  $186,000; 
allotted  for  payment  of  transportation  of  employees  leaving  the 
service,  $40,000,  making  a  total  of  expenditures  and  obligated,  up  to 
and  including  December  1,  $2,456,388.72,  and  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  at  that  date  of  $1,543,611.28.  In  discussing  this,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  really  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  additional  employees  was  $7,500,000,  befsause 
under  the  act  of  July  11, 1919,  which  is  the  Begular  Army  appropria- 
tion bill,  $3,500,000  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  setoetive 
service  under  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  or  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $3,500,000  in  that  appropriation,  was  made  available  for  work  in 
the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  or  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  car 
ing  for  the  selective  draft  records  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
in  connection  therewith. 

So  that  in  this  discussion  it  is  quite  proper  that  the  committee 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  direct  appropriations  for  additional 
emplovees  in  the  War  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1920, 
should  include  that  $3,500,000.  The  amounts  of  the  successive  pay 
rolls  during  the  fiscal  year  will  show  a  progressive  reduction 
of  the  employees  on  this  roll.  The  pay  roll  for  July  15  was  for 
•$339,261.44;  that  is,  for  the  half  month  up  to  and  including  July 
15  to  July  30,  the  pay  roll  was  $289,955.46;  to  August  15  it  was 
$261,558.50;  to  August  30  it  was  $248,415.14;  to  September  15  it  was 
$242,504.57 ;  to  September  30  it  was  $232,278.10 ;  to  October  15  it 
was  $222,792.11;  to  October  31  it  was  $208,596.87;  to  November  15 
it  was  $186,898.69 ;  the  total  expenditure  to  that  date  being  ^,232,- 
260.88. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comparison  as  to  the  additional 
employees,  beginning  with  April  6,  1917,  down  to  and  including 
November  30,  1919 :  On  April  6,  1917,  there  were  no  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  War  Department — ^that  is,  there  was  no  provision 
therefor  and  no  appropriation  therefor.  On  June  30,  1917,  there 
were  1,632  additional  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  did  you  say  you  had  in  1917,  or  prior  to 
the  date  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  None. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  your  regular  force  at  that  time! 

Gen.  Lord.  The  statutory  employees  were  approximately  1,47C 
in  number.  I  am  referring  to  the  employees  provided  for  on  tht 
statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  right ;  you  may  proceed. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  June  30,  1917,  we  had  1,632  additional  employees; 
on  June  30,  1918,  we  had  15,589 ;  on  November  11,  1918,  at  the  date 
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5f  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  we  had  16,941;  on  June  30,  1919, 
sre  had  7^93 ;  and  on  December  1, 1919,  we  had  3,780. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  considerable  criti- 
cism of  the  number  of  employees  still  on  duty  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  all  of  the  departments,  and  the  War  Department 
las  not  been  spared  in  that  criticism.  For  the  special  purpose  of 
neeting  that  criticism  I  have  a  statement  here  covering  all  of  the 
smployees  paid  from  all  the  lump-sum  appropriations  in  connection 
ritn  War  Department  activities  in  Washington ;  that  is,  the  field 
^derations  as  well  as  the  administrative  War  Department  bureaus. 
ihe  total  number  of  War  Department  employees  in  the  District  of 
]!olumbia,  exclusive  of  the  statutory  employees,  on  November  11* 
918,  was  36,283. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  high-water  mark  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  The  number  on  December  31,  1919,  was 
.9,738,  making  a  decrease  from  November  11,  1918,  to  December  31, 
1919,  or  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  of  16,545,  or  46  per  cent.  Now, 
hose  ^ures  cover  all  of  the  employees  under  the  War  Department 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  paid  from  lump-sum  appropriations,  irt- 
3ludin^  the  appropriation  for  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office, 
the  Air  Service,  inland  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities, 
[Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Military  Intelligence,  Engineers,  Ord- 
nance, Signal,  Quartermaster,  and  Medical  l^rvices.  The  statutory 
employees  on  December  31, 1919,  numbered  1,478,  so  that,  on  Novem- 
[)er  11,  1918,  inclusive  of  the  statutory  employees,  the  total  force 
WBS  37,406,  and  on  December  31,  1919,  the  number  of  all  employees, 
jftatutory  employees  and  lump-sum  employees,  was  21,216,  showing 
n  reduction  of  16.200.  That  includes  the  statutory  employees,  and 
:he  figures  show  a  reduction  of  43  per  cent.  . 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  statu- 
tory employees'  roll.  On  December  15,  1919,  there  were  117  vacan- 
cies on  the  statutory  employees'  roll.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  mechanical,  clerical,  and  subclerical.  In  the  $1,200  grade 
there  was  one  vacancy;  in  the  $1,080  grade  there  was  one  vacancy; 
in  the  $1,000  grade  there  were  84  vacancies;  in  the  $900  grade  there 
were  14  vacancies ;  in  the  $720  gi'ade  there  were  2  vacancies ;  in  the 
S660  grade  there  were  14  vacancies,  and  in  the  $600  grade  there  was 
one  vacancy,  making  a  total  of  117  vacancies,  and  the  total  appro- 
priation involved  in  those  vacancies  is  $110,160.  This  indicates  the 
situation  of  the  statutory  employees  on  December  16,  and  this  con- 
dition of  course,  is  subject  to  change.  For  example,  a  clerk  will 
accept  a  $1,000  position  rather  than  go  out  of  the  service.  This 
statement  indicates,  however,  a  general  condition  under  which  the 
War  Department  at  the  present  time  does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
its  Statutory  appropriation.  This  amount  represented  by  these  va- 
cancies is  $110,167,  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  statutory  salaries  of  the  War  Department,  including  all  grades,, 
from  the  $12,000  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  $240  for  charwomen. 
The  number  of  positions  vacant  represent  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  statutory  positions  in  the  War  Department.  Besides,  these 
are  some  positions  of  a  nonclerical  character,  like  engineers  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  law  officer.  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,, 
salary  $4,500,  which  are  not  filled.    There  are  also  temporary  vacan^ 
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cies  at  times  when  positions  are  in  process  of  bein^  filled.  When 
clerks  ^o  out  there  is  a  temporary  interval  in  which  the  positions 
are  not  filled. 

The  history  of  the  statutory  employees  of  the  War  Department 
is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  when  war  was  declared  on  April  6.  there 
had  been  but  slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  statutor}'  em- 
ployees since  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  I  can  illus- 
trate that  bv  one  or  two  figures :  The  total  number  of  statutory  em- 
ployees in  i897  was  1,103;  in  1898,  the  number  was  1,077;  in  1899, 
the  numl)er  was  1,060;  in  1900,  the  number  was  1,092;  while  in  1916, 
the  total  number  of  statutory  employees  was  1,395.  In  1917,  prior 
to  the  declaration  of  war,  the  total  number  was  1,386,  while  the  total 
number  provided  for  under  the  appropriation  act  of  1919  was  1,695. 

Another  condition  exists  that  is  a  very  serious  one  in  connection 
with  our  clerical  force :  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  rather  small  but  experienced  and  competent  force — ^that  is, 
we  had  developed  in  that  force  a  certain  class  of  clerks  of  very  high 
grade  who  had  served  many  years,  who  had  learned  the  detail  of 
their  particular  branches  of  work,  and  who  had  accepted  and  carried  ; 
responsibilities.  ■ 

With  the  declaration  of  war  the  great  mass  of  these  men  were  I 
either  commissioned  or  they  went  out  of  the  War  Department  to  i 
accept  other  positions  in  connection  with  war  activities  that  were  i 
more  remunerative,  and  some  of  them  were  drafted.    They  went  out 
and  never  came  back  to  us,  because  they  succeeded  in  doing  bett«r 
after  once  getting  on  the  outside.     During  the  war  the  work  that 
they  had  performed  was  done  by  officers  of  field  grades,  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels,  and  by  experts  from  civilian  life 
who  either  served  at  a  dollar  a  year,  or  came  in  at  very  much  in- 
creased salaries  over  what  we  were  paying  our  former  employees. 
Therefore,  to-day  we  are  faced  with  the  proposition  of  having  a 
statutorv^  force  that  is  largely  made  up  of  men  of  a  class  who  are 
more  or  less  superannuated  or  entirely  inexperienced  which  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  faced  at  this  time 
when  it  is  proposed  that  we  make  heavier  cuts  in  our  personnel. 

TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

Now,  dismissing  the  statutory  employees,  I  wisli  to  take  up  this 
matter  of  the  estimate  of  $4,000,000  which  has  been  submitted  for 
additional  employees.  The  $4,000,000  appropriation,  adding  to  it  the 
$3,500,000  made  available  for  The  Adjutant  General's  office,  does  not 
by  any  means  include  all  the  additional  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  War  Department  duty.  I  have  iDeen  trying  to  make  a 
study  of  what  occurred  after  the  Spanish-American  War.  I  went 
into  the  Spanish- American  War  as  a  volunteer  paymaster  and  re- 
mained in  the  Army,  so  that  I  had  occasion  to  know  something  about 
the  problems  growing  out  of  that  war,  and  the  success  we  had  in 
making  settlement  of  them.  I  can  say  without  any  reservation  what- 
ever that  the  settlement  of  the  problems  that  have  grown  out  of  this 
unprecedented  w^ar,  in  all  of  its  magnitude,  is.  a  great,  deal  further 
advanced  than  was  the  case  at  the  proportionate  time  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Spanish-American  War.    Now,  I  repeat  the  statement 
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that  this  $49000,00  current  appropriation  for  additional  employees, 
adding  to  it  the  $8,500,000  made  available  for  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs 
office,  does  not  include  all  the  additional  employees  or  employees  out- 
side the  statutory  roll  engagc^l  in  War  Department  work  m  Washing- 
t<m.  I  wish  to  cite  the  appropriations  that  are  involved.  I  have 
alread  mentioned  the  appropriation  for  The  Adjutant  General's  office 
in  connection  with  the  selective-service  records.  There  is  a  small  ap- 
propriation in  pav  of  the  Army  for  the  expert  accountant  of  the 
Inspector  General^  office,  which  is  carried  in  tne  act  of  July  11, 1919 ; 
^  engineer's  operations  in  the  field  "  is  involved  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  that  is  under  the  act  of  July  11,  1919;  the  Signal  Service  of  the 
Army,  under  the  act  of  March  1, 1919;  the  river- and  harbor  and  the 
fortifications  appropriations,  and  special  authorization  in  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  act  of  March  1,  1919;  armament  of 
fortifications  in  the  same  bill ;  Air  Service  of  the  Army,  act  of  July 
11, 1919;  and  Ordnance  Service,  act  of  July  11, 1919.  This  $4,000,000 
current  appropriation  does  not  include  temporary  employees  under 
agencies  instituted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Overman  Act,  but  the 
Secretary  of  War  proposes  to  bring,  under  the  cover  of  the  $4,000,000 
estimate  for  1921,  all  the  additional  agencies  which  are  now  operating 
in  Washington  under  the  provisions  of  the  Overman  Act.  Many  of 
the  duties  in  connection  with  those  agencies  partake  of  both  field  and 
administrative  character.  They  have  been  war  agencies,  and  their 
activities  are  in  some  cases  very  largely  reduced,  but  they  will  have  a 
continuation  of  a  great  deal  of  important  work  in  the  year  to  come. 

The  committee  will  be  interested,  I  think,  to  have  in  the  record 
a  comparison  of  the  reductions  that  have  been  made  in  our  Wash- 
ington clerical  force  with  the  reductions  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  I  know  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  cut 
down  our  clerical  force,  and  in  my  own  case,  or  in  my  own  office, 
the  cut  has  been  too  heavy.  I  wish  to  take  that  up  later  with 
the  committee.  It  will  be  informative,  I  think,  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  and  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection.  The 
Spanish- American  War  began  April  1,  1898,  and  terminated  April 
11,  1899,  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection  that  grew  out  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  terminated  July  1,  1902.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Spain  the  civilian  force  of  the  War  Department  num- 
bered 1,076.  Tnis  number  was  gradually  increased  until  the  peak 
was  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1900,  when  there  were  1,728  employees, 
or  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  the  prewar  number. 

From  that  time  the  force  gradually  decreased  until  July  1,  1905, 
when  the  remaining  temporary  force — some  800  employees — ^were 
merged  with  the  regulars  on  the  statutory  roll,  making  a  total  of 
1,400  employees,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  prewar  force. 
The  number  of  employees  merged  with  the  regular  force  on  July 
1,  1905,  three  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection and  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  Spamsn- American 
War,  showed  a  decrease  in  the  temporary  force  of  approximately 
50  per  cent.  That  is,  seven  years  after  the  Spanish- American  War 
and  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the 
War  Department  succeeded  in  making  a  reduction  in  the  clerical 
force  of  50  per  cent.    The  figures  presented  to-day  show  that  a  lit- 
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tie  more  than  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  great  World  War  the 
reduction  has  been  approximately  46  per  cent. 

In  comparison  with  the  war  with  Germany  on  November  11,  1919, 
one  year  after  the  signing  of  the.  armistice,  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  of  the  department  in  Washington  had  been  decreased 
more  than  40  per  cent. 

The  decrease  for  a  similar  period  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  the  Spanish- American  War  was  approximately  5  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  44  per  cent,  the  reduction  made  in  War  Department 
employees  from  date  of  signing  the  armistice  to  December  31,  1919. 

On  November  11,  1919,  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
in  the  war  with  Germany,  the  temporary  civilian  employees  in 
Washington  had  been  reduced  more  than  40  per  cent. 

Seven  years  after  the  Spanish- American  War  and  three  years 
after  the  Philippine  insurrection  immediately  following,  the  force 
of  temporary  civilian  employees  of  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington had  been  reduced  only  50  per  cent. 

I  will  support  that  statement  by  figures  by  quoting  the  appropri- 
ations. The  appropriation  for  temporary  employees  in  1899  was 
$536,000;  in  1900,  $600,000;  in  1901,  $600,000;  in  1902,  that  is,  the 
date  of  the  ending  of  the  Philippine  insurrection,  $600,000 ;  in  1903, 
$596,400;  1904,  $541,430,  and  in  1905,  $360,000.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  began  in  1898,  and  yet  in  1905,  after  a  lapse  of  all 
of  that  number  of  years  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American 
War  and  after  the  close  of  the  Philippine  insurrection,  there  had 
been  a  comparatively  small  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  tem- 
porary emplovees. 

Another  illustrative  featui-e  in  connection  with  this  is  that  in 
1898  the  average  force  under  arms  was  169^16  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  departmental  salaries  was  $1,860,206.  In  1900  the  force 
was  reduced  to  98,700  men,  while  the  appropriation  for  civilian 
employees  was  inci'eased  to  $1,961,186,  because  there  resulted  what 
absolutely  resulted  in  this  war  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
a  flood  of  settlements  which  made  a  heavier  demand  upon  the  cleri- 
cal force  of  the  War  Department  than  was  made  upon  it  during 
actual  operations. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  as  are  all  the  bureau  chiefs,  relative  to 
this  estimate,  and  we  desire  to  make  just  as  strong  a  showing  as 
possible  before  the  committee.  I  know  m  the  current  appropriation, 
when  they  gave  us  the  $4,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
had  a  very  friendly  committee  and  we  made  as  strong  a  presenta- 
tion as  we  could  make  for  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the 
current  year.  Mr.  Byms,  of  Tennessee,  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  we  all  know  his  ability,  and  we  all  know  his  fairness. 
The  committee  reported  $4,000,000,  which  was  inadequate  and  has 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  yet  Mr.  Byms  had  great  dimculty  in  get- 
ting that  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  went  before  the  Senate  Committee  and  we  tried 
to  make  a  strong  presentation  of  the  case  there,  and  yet  they  had 
difficulty  in  gettmg  through  the  Senate  the  $4,000,0()0  appropria- 
tion that  tlie  House  had  recommended.  They  were  friendly  and 
were  convinced  that  we  needed  the  $4,000,000,  but  we  evidently 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them  that  we  needed  the  additional 
$2,000,000.     So  I  think  that  not  only  must  we  convince  this  sub- 
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ommittee  that  we  need  the  $4,000,000,  but  we  must,  if  we  do  con- 
ince  the  subcommittee,  provide  the  committee  with  the  necessary 
lata  and  information  so  that  it  can  convince  the  House  of  Eepre- 
entatives  that  this  estimate  is  fully  justified. 

So,  carrying  out  this  idea  I  have  tried  to  make  a  comparison  of 
ippropriations  for  departmental  employees  during  the  two  wars 
iud  their  relation  to  the  forces  engaged.  In  doing  this,  the  period 
jf  actual  hostilities  has  been  used  in  each  case,  a  ratable  proportion 
of  the  appropriations  for  departmental  employees  for  the  fiscal 
yeai-s  of  the  Spanish  War  being  taken,  and  for  the  World  War  the 
appropriations  for  1917  and  1918  and  actual  expenditures  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1918,  being  taken. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  the  total  appropriations  for  de- 
partmental employees,  both  statutory  and  additional,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1898  and  1899,  were  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $149,184:.  The  ap- 
proximate number  of  men  engaged  in  the  Spanish- American  War 
(exact  figures  not  available;  figures  taken  are  those  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  Army  when  at  maximum  strength,  in  August,  1898, 
as  indicated  at  page  10,  Annual  Keport  of  The  Adjutant  General 
for  1899),  272,618.  Dividing  the  monthly  amount  by  the  number 
of  men  gives  $0.5472  as  the  amount  of  funds  provided  for  depart- 
mental employees  per  month  of  actual  hostilities  for  each  man  in 
military  service. 

Taking  the  World  War,  the  total  appropriations  for  statutory 
employees  from  May,  1917,  to  November,  1918,  inclusive,  were  at 
the  monthly  rate  of  $172,193.  The  monthly  rate  of  expenditures  for 
temporarv  departmental  employees  from  May,  1917,  to  November 
15, 1918,  was  $703,651,  making  a  total  of  $875,844.  The  total  mili- 
tary pei'sonnel:  (a)  number  of  men  actually  in  service  (see  p.  13, 
"fl'ar  with  Germany"),  4,000,000;  (b)  additional  number  called 
|nit  rejected  (Annual  Report  Provost  Marshal  (Teneral,  1919),  re- 
jected after  reaching  camp,  194,385,  rejected  on  account  of  cancel- 
lation of  draft,  65,855 ;  total,  4,250,240.  In  round  numbers,  4,250,000. 
Dividing  the  total  monthly  amount  of  pay,  $875,844,  by  the  number 
<»f  men,  4,250,000,  makes  $6.1655  as  the  amount  of  funds  provided  for 
tiepartmental  employees  per  month  of  actual  hostilities  for  each 
man  in  military  service.  That  is,  $0.1655  in  the  World  War  as  com- 
pared with  $0.5472  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  New  work — ex- 
traordinary in  character  and  extraordinary  in  amount — has  been 
thrown  upon  the  War  Department  in  the  World  War  that  did  not 
<'liaracterize  our  operations  during  the  Spanish-American  War — 
there  have  been  new  methods  of  warfare,  new  organizations,  new 
and  unusual  obligations  incurred,  almost  inconceivable  in  amount; 
We  have  entered  into  relations  with  foreign  governments  resulting 
in  new  problems;  we  have  an  accumulation  of  billions  of  dollars' 
«orth  of  property  requiring  the  installation  of  the  greatest  selling 
>rffanization  in  the  world;  while  there  have  arisen  problems  of 
inance,  supply,  transportation,  storage,  preservation,  and  care,  al- 
nost  beyond  comprehension  in  their  magnitude,  and  all  demanding 
lerical  help. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SAI^ES — TERMINATION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

(See.  pp.  1724,  1730.) 

A  ccmcrete  illustration  of  one  of  the  problems  is  this  question  of 
ales  with  which  you  Members  of  Congress  are  more  or  less  familiar. 
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The  Director  of  Sales  has  estunated  that  there  are  approximately 
$2,500,000,000  worth  of  property  to  be  sold.  There  has  been  sold  to 
date  $662,000,000  woi-th  at  approximately  73  per  cent  of  its  cost  A 
physical  inventory  is  being  made  of  ell  this  property.  It  is  scat- 
tered practically  all  over  tlie  world  and  completed  sales  can  not  be 
made  and  full  plans  formulated  until  this  inventory  is  completed. 
This  inventory  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  clerical  help, 
and  it  will  be  some  montlis  before  it  can  be  completed.  For  example, 
we  are  selling,  I  think,  37,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  beef.  The 
Director  of  Sales  is  planning  for  the  sale  of  all  machinery,  electric 
motors,  and  similar  articles  which  are  stored  in  500  to  600  different 
places.    All  of  this  work  requires  clerical  help. 

The  question  of  terminated  contracts  is  a  most  important  matter. 
At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  War  Department  nad  out  in  con- 
tracts, regular,  irregular,  formulated,  or  in  the  process  of  formula- 
tion, $5,000,000,(KJ0  Avoi-th— that  is,  contracts  callinff  for  $5,000,000,000 
w^orth  of  supplies.  There  had  been  deliveries  under  these  contracts 
so  that  the  incomplete  part  of  the  contracts  actually  terminated 
amounted  to  $3,757,117,710. 

Of  this  amount  there  has  been  settled  to  date  $1,873,000,000  of  the 

,757,117,710  outstanding — we  have  settled  this  proportion,  $1,873,- 
000,000,  leaving  outstanding  to  settle  contracts  involving  supplies  or 
services  to  the  extent  of  $1,884,117,710.  We  paid  to  settle  the 
$1,873,000,000  the  sum  of  $281,982,817.  We  have  settled  these  out- 
standing contracts  to  date  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  of  the  amount 
involved.  This  work  of  settling  cx)ntracts  has  required  experts.  The 
settlement  was  comparatively  easy  in  the  fii*st  six  months  of  this 
year — that  is,  we  naturally  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
When  we  began  the  settlement  in  January  and  February,  which  was 
just  prior  to  the  floating  of  the  Victory  Loan,  during  the  period  oi 
the  greatest  unrest  and  the  greatest  need  of  employment  it  was  felt 
in  the  War  Department  that  it  was  urgent  that  we  should  get  as 
much  money  as  possible  out  to  these  contractors  in  settlement  oi 
their  claims  so  that  thev  could  convert  their  plants  from  war  pro- 
duction into  commercial  production  and  give  the  men  employment 
by  use  of  the  money  that  the  Government  owed  them.  We  naturally 
followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  as  I  say,  and  settled  the  easiei 
contracts  first. 

Of  course,  the  other  contracts  require  more  time.  The  part  whidi 
remains  includes  the  difficult  ones,  the  ones  that  are  hardest  to  settle 
Tlie  law  requires  that  the  claims  for  settlement  should  be  submittal 
prior  to  July  1,  1019,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  contractors  have  sub 
mitted  their  claims,  but  theiv  is  no  time  limit  upon  the  time  foi 
settling.  Take  the  large  contractors,  take  the  Duponts  and  the  Beth 
lehem  Hteel  Co.,  they  can  afford  to  wait  and  fight,  take  their  tini* 
Mud  see  that  they  ^ei  the  l)est  terms.  Consequently  it  is  going  to  U 
a  matter  of  manv  months  before  we  will  get  final  settlement.  W« 
can  not  afford,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  let  up  in  our  efforts  to  settle  thes< 
claims  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  the  history  of  all  pi^b 
lems  of  that  character  that  the  longer  the  claim  waits  the  lai'ger  i' 
grows  in  amount.  Settlement  to-day  is  much  more  economical  thai 
settlement  10  years  hence.  So  the  War  Depai-tment  is  pushing  thes( 
things  through,  trying  to  get  settlement,  and  it  requires  clerical  forc< 
to  handle  matters  of  this  description  as  well  as  experts. 
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These  are  instances  which  are  very  general  in  their  apDlication  to 
nearly  all  the  bureaus  in  the  War  Dei>artment,  and  I  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  work,  extraordinary  in  its  importance,  that  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  bureaus.  There  will  be  available  for  the  committee 
representatives  from  each  of  the  bureaus  to  assist  you  in  determimng 
whether  or  not  we  are  facing  problems  that  you  wish  to  solve  now. 

A  business  that  involves  up  to  date  an  actual  expenditure  of  more 
than  $16,000,000,000  and  that  involves  in  expenditure  and  obligation 
more  than  $18,000,000,000  can  not  be  adjusted,  settled,  and  definitely 
closed  at  the  drop  of  a  handkerchief.  The  War  Department  will  m 
engaged  in  settling  these  questions  after  every  person  in  tliis  room 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  many  years  after  that. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  Member  of  Congress  the  other  day  urg- 
ing a  little  moi'e  expedition  in  the  settlement  of  one  of  these  claims 
and  it  was  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Bevolutionary 
Claims,  so  that  we  are  still  settling  Revolutionary  claims,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

CONDITION  OF  WORK  IN  THE  BUREAUS. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  bureau  chief  in  the  War  Department  desires 
lo  accumulate  unnecessary  clerks.  The  clerks  have  been  criticized 
severely  as  well  as  the  War  Department,  but  I  am  always  able  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  the  clerks.  We  have  had  a  ^eat  deal  of  over- 
time in  my  office.  There  were  two  or  thi*ee  complaints,  but  the  great 
mass  of  workei"s,  altliough  they  received  no  additional  pay,  turned 
to  the  work  cheerfully'  and  willingly,  because  they  were  satisfied  thai 
it  should  be  handled  at  that  immediate  time.  I  have  never  called 
upon  the  clerks  in  my  office  at  any  time  for  work  of  an  unusual 
character,  requiring  overtime,  but  what  they  have  cheerfully  com- 
plied. 

We  have  paid  dearly  for  our  experiences  during  this  war — we 
\vill  expend  something*  like  $18,000,000,000  for  our  part  of  the  ex- 
perience of  this  war,  without  reckoning  the  loss  of  life,  the  crippled 
and  maiine<l,  the  sickness,  trouble,  and  sorrow  that  have  come  out 
of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  bureau  chief  who  fails  to  take 
the  utmost  advantage  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  so  that  the 
Government  will  have  the  benefit  of  them  in  time  to  come  is  derelict 
in  his  duty  and  false  to  his  oath.  ^  { 

While  the  war  has  ended,  there  is  little  appreciable  diminution 
m  the  amount  of  work  that  is  thrown  upon  the  War  Department 
I  will  speak  definitely  for  my  own  bureau,  when  we  reach  that 
later,  but  I  know  in  working  back  and  forward  between  the  other 
hureaus  that  we  can  not  see  much  daylight  in  the  way  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  work.  There  are  some  bureaus  which  can  report  some  ebb 
in  the  tide  of  work,  but  my  mail  is  just  beginning  to  decrease  a 
little.  For  months  it  hung  at  the  highest  point,  and  we  had  mora 
correspondence  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  my  office  than 
we  had  l>efore,  during  the  war. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  all  wars  that  the  problems  that  grow 
out  of  conflicts  do  not  reach  their  maximum  until  years  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  You  find  it  so  in  Congress  to-day.  I  do 
not  think  you  find  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  congressional  war  work  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  I  think  you  will  find  that  for  years  to  come  you  will 
be,  as  we  will  be,  still  solving  war  problems. 
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In  connection  with  our  showing  of  what  the  bureaus  are  doing, 
tlie  actual  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  under  the  Director  of 
Finance  from  July  1,  this  current  year,  to  December  18,  not  quite 
six  months,  amounted  to  $811,306,007.56.  We  are  doiiig  extraordi- 
nary business  to-day.  The  estimated  withdrawals  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  from  the  department  appropriations  is  $1,800,000,000. 
I  will  state  that  all  the  bureau  chiefs  believe  that  the  $4,000,000  that 
has  been  estimated  for  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  Secretary  of 
War  has  directed  that  they  shall  confine  their  estimates  within  the 
$4,000,000  which  he  has  allowed.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  pro- 
hibited them  from  stating  their  belief  that  they  should  have  more 
money,  but  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint, that  is,  that  the  bureau  chiefs  have  been  much  concerned 
relative  to  their  inability  to  continue  their  nece^ary  functions 
within  the  limit  of  this  amount  which  has  been  estimated. 

Another  matter  that  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  is  what 
the  intention  of  the  committee  may  be  as  to  the  method  of  making 
this  appropriation,  whatever  it  shall  decide  upon  as  to  the  amount. 
The  appropriation  act  for  the  cuirent  year,  approved  March  1, 1919, 
contains  the  following  proviso : 

That  detailed  estimates  shall  be  submitte<l  by  the  War  Department  In  the 
annual  Book  of  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for  necessary  services 
of  the  character  provided  for  in  this  paragraph. 

This  provision  of  law  has  been  literally  complied  with  by  the  War 
Department  in  stating  the  numbers  of  employees  at  the  various  rates 
of  pay  contemplated  in  the  estimate  of  $4,000,000.  These  details 
have  been  furnished  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  the  future 
organization  of  the  War  Department  is  at  present  in  such  an  inde- 
terminate state  that  it  seems  to  us  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate to  appropriate  for  specific  positions  upon  the  roll.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  refused  to  transmit  to  Congress  any  changes  or 
modifications  whatever  in  the  statutory  roll,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  the  result  of  the  reorganization  legislation  will  be  or  what  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Eeclassification  Commission  will  be.  We  have 
certain  new  bureaus  that  have  been  installed,  and  their  forces  will 
have  to  come  in  under  this  $4,000,000  appropriation.  There  is  con- 
stant change  as  new  work  develops  in  the  or^nizations  in  all  of  the 
bureaus,  and  it  seems  to  us  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  things  that  we  would  be  very  much  crippled  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  limit  us  to  specific  positions  on  this  roll. 

Another  point  along  this  line  is  that  the  work  must  necessarily 
decrease  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  We  are  going  to 
need  more  clerks  in  July  than  we  will  need  in  December,  so  that 
legislation  providing  for  specific  positions  on  the  roll  will  make  ii 
necessary  that  we  continue  the  same  comparative  organizatioi 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  it  would  seem  for  the  best  interest* 
of  the  Government  and  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  to  adopt  i 
lump-sum  appropriation  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,^  without  restrict 
ing  us  as  to  the  amount  that  we  shall  pay  for  certain  specific  grades 
Mr.  Scofield  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  thrw 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American  War  before  the  tempo 
rary  employees  were  merged  with  the  statutory  employees  and  ii 
all  that  time  the  War  Department  was  given  a  straight  lump-son 
appropriation. 
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« 

Mr.  ScoFiEiiD.  And  in  the  meantime  there  was  a  large  reduction. 
The  merger  was  not  made  until  the  work  had  been  pi'actically  cleaned 
up  after  three  years  of  effort. 

Gen.  Lord.  Another  point.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it 
has  stood  for  one  or  two  years,  it  is  provided  that  not  more  than  five 
clerks  shall  be  employed  at  more  than  $2,400.  In  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted we  ask  for  19.  Your  bill  also  provides  that  not  more  than 
25  clerks  shall  be  employed  at  more  than  $1,800,  and  we  ask  for  51  at 
not  more  than  $1,800  and  not  exceeding  $2,400.  In  this  chart — I 
have  a  copy  of  the  same  chart  that  you  have  there — I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  averages  at  the  right — in  this  estimate,  which 
as  I  said,  includes  the  increases  in  the  higher  grades.  The  average 
pay  per  clerk,  including  all  of  the  higher  grades  that  we  ask,  is 
$1^17.  In  1917  the  average  pay  of  the  statutory  employees,  which 
is  tlie  only  basis  from  which  we  can  figure,  was  $1,266;  in  1918, 
$1^62;  in'l919,  $1,267;  and  in  1920,  $1,266.  So  in  giving  us  the  in- 
creased grades  for  which  we  ask  the  average  per  clerk  is  less  than 
the  average  for  statutory  employees  to-day.  I  will  include  in  the 
record,  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  a  table  covering  what 
we  ask  and  the  places  the  employees  fill. 

(Said  table  follows:) 

SUGGESTED  PROVISO  FOR  APPROPRIATION  FOR  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  employed  hereunder  at  a  rate  of  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  $5,000  per  annum,  not  more  than  19  persons  shall  be  employed 
iKTeunder  at  a  rate  of  compensation  in  excess  of  $2,400  per  annum  each,  and 
not  more  than  70  persons  shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of  compensation  in  excess 
of  $1,800  per  annum  each. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  positions  proposed  to  be  filled  under  above 
pmviso  and  their  distribution  to  bureaus. 

Above  $2400  hut  not  exceeding  $5,000. 


$5,000 

.$3,900 

$3,600 

$3, .500 

$3,000 

$2.7.=iO 

$2,.t00 

Total. 

Swetary  of  War: 

Office  of  the  Sooretarv. .  . 

1 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Auditors  for  Red  Cross  •  . 

1 

4 

6 

'^urwon  Genoral       

1 

3 

4 

•^nwt.or  of  Finance 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

R^l  Estate  Ser\ice .          

3 

......... 

2 

h 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

19 

'  These  era  {iloyees  now  being  paid  from  Red  Cross  funds  due  to  lack  of  available  funds  in  War  Department- 

Over  $1,800  and  not  exceeding  $2,^00. 


$2,4(X) 

$2,2.50 

$2,200 

$2,100 

$2,000 

Total. 

^•cretarv  of  War 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

H 

Adjutant  f  Jeneral 

9 

wpector  General 

'udee  .Vdvocate  General 

Surwon  General     .            

1 

8 

Ordiiance     

3 

1 
2 
3 

T) 

Hotor  TransDorl   

Hnance  Service        

1 

6 

1 
1 

RttJ  Estate  Service 

rraosDortation  Service 

3 

Total 

19 

2 

8 

19 

.51 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  verv  appreciative  of  the  consideration  and 
attention  you  have  given  this  preliminary  talk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  total  estimate  for  all  of  this  service  amounts  to 
$3,999,930,  but  that  does  not  present  the  whole  picture.  In  the  first 
place,  that  does  not  include  the  statutory  roll,  which  is  quite  an 
item. 

Gen.  JjOrd.  No:  there  is  no  change  made  in  the  statutory  roll, 
which  is  exactly  like  the  current  statutory  roll  with  the  exception 
of  the  elimination  of  the  provision  of  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  far  as  the  total  is  concerned  ? 

Gen.  IjOrd.  That  table  applies  only  to  the  additional  employees 
for  which  an  estimate  is  made. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  SALES  FORCE. 

(See  pp.  1719,  1730.) 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  additional  places  or 
for  additional  employees  in  the  various  departments  out  of  contin- 
gencies of  the  Army  sales  force.  Do  you  know  how  much  that 
amounts  to? 

(len.  Lord.  That  is,  sales  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Wooa  Yes. 

Gen.  Tx)RD.  That  wjis  $900,000  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  but 
that  is  not  considered  a  War  Department  activity;  that  is  for  work 
all  over  the  world  and  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  true,  but  it  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
great  many  employees  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  The  total  estimate  for  the  sales  force,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  was  $1,000,000.  and 
there  was  also  the  usual  estunate  of  $100,000  for  contingencies  of  the 
Army;  Congress  gave  a  flat  $1,000,000,  so  that  in  the  apportion- 
ment there  has  been  apportioned  to  the  sales  force,  that  is,  to  the 
agency  which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  Director  of  Sales,  and 
which  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Morse,  $600,000,  and  the  balance  of 
$300,000  was  held  as  a  general  reserve. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  are  you  expecting  to  allot  to  that  service 
for  1921,  taking  into  consideration  this  appropriation  of  $4,000,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  has  nothing  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  he  has  not,  but  we  want  that  informa- 
tion so  we  mav  have  some  idea  as  to  the  total  cost  of  this  clerical 
business. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Director  of  Sales  has  estimated  for  $400,000  in 
the  Army  bill  for  1921. 

AIR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  also  receiving  an  appropriation  for  clerical 
help  out  of  the  Air  Service  appropriation? 

(xen.  Lord.  Yes;  I  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  will  that  amount  to  for  1921  ? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  That  I  do  not  know  because  the  Air  Service  has  not 
submitted  any  estimate  for  that  specifically.  What  they  estimated 
for  this  current  year  was  considerably  more  than  they  got;  that  is> 
they  supported  their  lump-sum  estimate  by  certain  itemized  state- 
ments, yet  they  did  not  get  anywhere  near  what  their  estimate  was, 
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>  that  in  the  cut  being  made  from  the  lump-sum  the  amount  that 
ley  have  allotted  or  apportioned  for  clerical  help  in  Washington  is 
idetemiinate  and  it  will  be  the  same  way  with  their  estimate  for 
921.  Tlie  Air  Service  will  go  before  the  Military  Affaii*s  Commit- 
»  with  a  total  appropriation  cut  up  into  certain  items  for  which 
hey  have  estimated,  so  much,  presumably,  for  this  particular  serv- 
ce;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  given  by  Congress  as  to 
low  much  they  will  have  available. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  amounted  to  in  the  last  ap- 
)ropriation  bill? 

(len.  Ix)RD.  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  insert  them  in  the  i*ecord. 

(ten.  Lord.  I  will  get  that  information. 

[Note. — The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Air  Service  in  Washin^on  on 
July  1,  1919,  was  1,561.  This  number  was  re<luc«l  to  1,033  on  December  31, 
1919.  and  a  further  reduction  is  contemplated  l)y  .lune  30,  1920,  to  approxi- 
mately 827.  Tliese  numbers  include  all  Air  Service  employees  in  tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  many  of  whom  were  actually  engaged  on  wliat  may  properly  be 
termed  field  service  work.  No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  field  service  and  departmental  employees.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  during  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $1,347,920.] 

ad,ti;tant  generai/s  offue. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  ^ot  a  reappropriation  of  the  total  appropriation 
Df  $3,500,000,  originally  appropriated  for  the  provost  marshal's 
DlBce.  and  now  the  remaining  portion  of  that  which  has  been  re- 
appropriated  goes  to  The  Adjutant's  General's  Office  for  preparing 
the  records  of  soldiers,  etc. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  and  out  of  that  sum  a  great  number  of  people  are 
'inployed  who  do  not  appear  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  year  1921  how  much  money  will  be  expended 
M  of  that  sum  and  how  many  employees  will  thei*e  be? 

Gen.  Ijord.  The  total  amount  of  that  $3,500,000  will  be  expended 
'his  vear. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1920? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  would  not  be  any  of  that  for  1921  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  might  sav  that  at  the  hearing  held  a  few  days  ago 
before  the  subcommittee  oi  which  Mr.  Good  is  chairman  I  told  him 
ny  plans  were  to  do  all  the  work  contemplated  by  that  appropria- 
ion  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  that  if  all  contemplated  were  done 
here  would  be  a  balance  of  between  $700,000  and  $800,000.  At  the 
iame  time  I  submitted  a  request  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have 
he  provisions  of  that  appropriation  bill  so  broadened  as  to  permit 
lie  to  furnish  information  to  Members  of  Congress,  to  soldiers,  and 
•thers  during  this  fiscal  year,  that  information  now  being  furnished 
•y  employees  on  the  additional  roll. 

If  that  provision  is  incorporated  in  the  deficiency  bill  it  will 
arry  substantially  $674,000,  and  that  will  leave  a  very  small  bal- 
nee  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Good,  however,  made  a  sug- 
estion,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I 
ill  later  on  read  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  you.  But  for  the 
arpose  of  this  discussion  we  may  assume  that  there  will  be  no 
ilance  of  that  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  will  be  some  people  employed  and  paid  out  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  Engineers  Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  carried  m  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, and  Army  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  addition  to  the  authorization  in  our  bill  you  have 
gotten  $225,000  in  the  bill  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  the  act  of  July  11, 1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  people  will  be  employed 
out  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Do  you  want  the  number  of  people? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.    I  will  put  that  in  the  record ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  Very  well. 

[Note. — The  number  of  persons  estimated  as  required  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  this  authorization  is  124.] 

SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Signal  Service  of  the  Army  also  has  a  specia 
provision  in  this  bill  for  clerical  help  to  be  engaged  in  Washingtoi 
and  paid  out  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  that  is  the  Air  Service  appropriation. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Air  Service  appropriation  is  in  the  Army  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  how  many  peopl 
in  the  clerical  force  will  be  employed  out  of  that  fund. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  get  that  information. 

[Note. — ^The  estimates  of  the  Air  Service  for  the  Army  appro 
pnation  bill  contemplate  the  employment  in  Washington  during  tb 
fiscal  year  1921  of  about  827  persons.  Of  this  number,  about  73  ar 
to  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  property,  leaving  75- 
for  other  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  number  of  these  employees  will  be  engaged  on  work  pertaininj 
to  the  Field  Service,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  state  definitely  the  pro 
portionate  number  that  will  be  required  exclusively  for  departmenta 
work.] 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  another  appropriation  for  the  Ordnance  De 
partment. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  nonclerical  roll.  However,  I  wil 
put  that  information  in  the  record. 

[Note. — ^It  is  anticipated  that  from  90  to  100  persons  will  be  em 
ployed  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ord 
nance  under  the  authority  of  the  Army  appropriation  act.  These 
are  nonclerical  ^nployees  and  the  estimated  number  involves  a  re- 
duction of  from  25  to  35  in  the  present  force  on  this  roll.] 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  there  is  not  any  limit  on  that  appropriati(m  at  all! 

Gen.  Lord.  No  limit  as  to  amount. 

QUARTERMASTER   GENERAL's   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Nor  as  to  employment.  You  have  set  forth  in  tiii 
chart  the  number  of  employees  as  they  would  be  allotted  under  tWi 
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stimate  for  the  varions  branches  of  the  War  Department.    I  notice" 
lat  in  the  quartermaster  general's  department  there  would  be  848 
eople.   The  848  people  provided  for  there  will  be  employees,  I  take 
;,  in  the  quartermaster  general's  oi&ce  in  Washington  f 
Gen.  Lc^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  these  different  allotments  of  the  personnel,  I 
ike  it,  are  for  the  emplo3rment  of  clerks  here  in  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Exclusively ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  that  gives  us  no  idea  at  all  as  to  the  people  who 
ire  employed  in  these  various  branches  outside  of  Washington.  It 
las  come  to  my  attention  that  in  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
he  supply  zone  alone  in  the  city  of  New  York  they  nave  11,000 
people  eniployed  and  are  increasing  the  number  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  number.   Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Gen.  L(Hu>.  No;  I  do  not.  The  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  have  been  to  cut  the  clerical  force  in  the  field  as  well  as  in 
Washington.  The  field  force,  of  course,  for  all  these  bureaus  is  pro- 
rided  for  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  and  I  know  there  has  Been 
B  reduction  by  the  quartermaster  general.  A  memorandum  went 
over  my  desk  to-dav  and  I  think  it  shows  that  he  has  reduced  his 
force  by  20,000.  Of  course,  nobody  can  visualize  the  extraordinary 
imount  of  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  connecticm  with  the 
borage,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  the  immense  amounts  of 
mppfies  held  by  the  Army.  We  have  the  supplies  and  we  are  obliged 
to  care  for  them.  But  I  can  not  speak  as  authoritatively  as  he  can 
)r  as  his  representatives  who  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  made  some  general  reference  to  the  work  that  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  director  of  sales  and  gave  us  some  figures 
w^ith  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  sales  that  had  been  made.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  this — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
i)een  called  to  your  attention  or  not — ^that  a  lot  of  complaints  are 
X)ming  in  and  constantly  coming  in.  I  received  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing to  the  effect  that  we  have  acres  and  acres  of  trucks  and  automo- 
triles  standing  out  in  the  open  going  to  waste  at  Indianapolis  and 
|hat  vou  are  still  manufacturing  them  within  20  miles  of  there,  plac- 
ing tiiem  there  and  allowing  them  to  go  to  waste ;  that  instead  of 
placing  one  truck  under  power  and  having  it  pull  a  lot  of  trucks  from 
he  place  of  manufacture,  20  miles  away,  they  load  them  on  cars 
uid  snip  them,  and  that  that  work  is  still  going  on.  When  we  write 
i  letter  to  your  sales  department  asking  about  the  possibility  of 
buying  some  trucks  which  are  kept  at  Indianapolis  we  are  told  they 
lave  no  surplus  for  sale. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  get  a  statement  from  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  regarding  that  statement.  I  have  been  hearing 
ibout  this  and  there  seems  to  be  some  trouble  which  I  have  never 
»en  able  to  fathom.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  handles  exclusively  but  I  will  submit  your  question 
md  try  to  get  a  reply  and  introduce  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

[XoTE. — See  statements  of  representatives  of  the  Motor  Transport  CJorps, 

Iter.  J 

Here  is  another  thing  showing  the  utter  lack  of  business  tact  and 
idgment.    Some  time  ago  there  was  an  allocation  made  among  the 
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different  States  of  some  of  these  trucks  to  be  used  in  road  building 
and  that  165  of  these  trucks  were  sent  to  Indiana,  but  instead  of  tak- 
ing them  from  this  place  where  they  are  going  to  waste  and  abso- 
lutely rusting  away  in  the  open  they  sent  them  from  Camp  Dix; 
brought  them  out  to  Indianapolis  and  paid  the  expense  of  sending 
them  there  from  Camp  Dix.  Following  the  same  course  I  presume 
the  trucks  for  New  Jersey  will  go  from  Indianapolis. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  endeavor  to  get  an  answer  to  that  query,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[Note. — See  statement  of  representatives  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
later.l 

SAI-ARY   OF   OEN.    MITCHELL. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about  while 
you  are  here.    How  many  salaries  is  a  general  peimitted  to  draw? 

Gen.  Lord.  One. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  salaries  is  Gen.  Mitchell  drawing? 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  Mitchell  is  only  drawing  one  salary,  but  under 
the  provisions  of  law  as  a  flying  officer  he  gets  an  increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  not  drawing  two  officers'  salaries? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  may  be  drawmg  the  amount  of  two  brigadier  gen- 
eral's salaries,  but  what  he  is  drawing  is  provided  for  specifically  by 
law.    I  will  be  verj  glad  to  give  you  ]ust  that  information. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement 
showing  his  base  pay,  his  longevity  pay,  in  fact,  all  the  money  that 
(Ten.  Mitchell  is  now  drawing  from  tne  Government.  I  am  told  that 
he  is  drawing  more  money  from  the  Government  than  Gren.  Pershing. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  heard  that  stated,  and  it  might  prove  the  fact 
that  he  does,  because  the  increase  for  flying  is  compounded  and  you 
know  how  that  mounts  up. 

[Note. — Gen.  MitcheH  receives  as  base  pay  as  brl^dler  general  $6,000  per 
annum,  and  a  commutation  of  quarters  at  the  rate  of  $1,152  per  annum.  His 
commutation  for  heat  and  light,  while  brigadier  general  and  statloneil  in  Wash- 
ington, would  be  for  the  year  $342.90.  In  addition  as  a  military  aviator  he  is 
entitled,  while  on  duty  requiring  him  to  participate  regularly  and  frequently 
in  aerial  flights  to  75  per  cent  of  his  base  pay,  or  $4,500  additional  per  annum. 
His  entire  annual  compensation  is,  accordingly,  at  the  rate  of  $11,994.90.  He 
is  not  entitled  to  additional  pay  for  longevity  while  holding  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  T^'^nder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  September  3,  1919 
(Public  45),  Gen.  Pershing's  base  pay  is  $13,500  per  annum.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act  of  September  3,  1919,  the  base  pay  of  a  general  was 
$10,000.  While  this  is  less  by  $500  than  Gen.  Mitchell's  base  pay  as  a 
brigadier  general  with  the  75  per  cent  increase  for  flying  service,  the  allowances 
of  a  general  for  quarters,  heat,  and  light  exceed  those  of  a  brigadier  general 
by  an  amount  greater  than  this  $pOO,  so  that  Gen.  Mitchell's  pay  and  allow- 
ances are  actually  less  than  were  those  of  Gen.  Pershing  prior  to  the  act  of 
September  3,  1919,  and  considerably  less  than  Gren.  Pershing's  present  pay  and 
allowance.] 

Mr.  Wood.  But  he  does  not, do  any  flying;  that  is  the  point  about 
the  business;  that  he  is  drawing  pay  for  a  service  that  he  is  not 
rendering  and  has  not  been  rendering,  and  that  is  something  about 
which  we  would  like  to  have  correct  infonnation. 

As  I  understand  this  chart  present  a  picture  of  the  distribution 
of  the  force  that  you  think  is  essential  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  War  Department? 
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Gen.  Lcno.  Elxclusive  of  statutory  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  as  solely  provided  for  in  this  bill? 

Gen.  LoKD.  Yes ;  provided  m  this  bill  solely.  This  is  a  substitute 
for  the  classification  by  grades  given  in  the  biU ;  this  does  not  cor- 
rugood  to  the^mdes  given  in  t&  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  Titeiik  there  is  an  estimate  in  the  Aimy  bill  for  the 
Engineer  Department  for  a  certain  number  of  employees,  one  for 
the  Ordnance  Dejuirtm^it  and  one  for  the  Air  Service. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  get  all  of  that  information.  You  want  the  num- 
ber of  employees  employed  in  Washington  in  the  War  Department! 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

[Note. — ^The  total  number  of  employees  carried  on  departmental  rolls  of  the 
Wttr  Dqmrtment  as  of  December  31,  1919,  whs  8,981.  In  addition  a  number  of 
employees  are  carried  on  other  roUs,  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Di»- 
trid  of  Columbia  in  and  under  the  War  Department  (including  the  8,981  aboTe 
ivferrwi  to)  being  21,216.  Many  of  these  employees  have  been  on  field  work 
exclusively,  and  owing  to  the  conditions  existing  during  and  since  the  dose 
Af  srtual  bofltflities,  and  the  various  characters  of  work  to  be  done,  it  is 
isfUModble  to  distinguish  clearly  l>etween  departmental  and  field  activities 
or  to  state  definitely  how  many  of  this  total  number  have  been  engaged  on 
(li'«tiiictivelj*  d€i>artmental  work,] 

Mr.  Wood.  I  appreciate  the  general  statement  you  have  made  very 
aoclu  because  it  is  very  enlightening,  and  it  wiU  be  of  much  use  to 
us  in  making  up  this  bill,  because  thei*e  are  so  many  conflicting 
ftories  and  reports  about  these  departments  as  to  what  should  not 
be  done  or  what  should  be  done.  Tne  heads  of  these  various  bureaus, 
I  SDspect,  can  ffive  us  detailed  information  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  in  their  various  bureaus  not  only  now 
bnt  anticipated  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  the  Quartermaster  Geneitil's  Office.  I  am  from 
Missouri,  and  they  will  have  to  show  me  that  there  has  not  been  a 
Woeful  abuse  of  employment  in  that  office.  I  know  that  some  time 
ago  there  was  a  recoimnendation  made  whereby  they  could  have 
^ved  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and  thousands  and  thousands 
^»f  dollars :  that  they  undei-took  to  do  it,  and  discharged  300  men,  but 
^y  some  hocus-pocus  arrangement  they  got  them  back  and  have 
<X)ntinued  to  keep  them.  We  want  to  know  something:  about  that. 
However,  we  will  ask  the  Quartermaster  General  about  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  bureau  chiefs  have  been  requested  to  have  a  rep- 
i^esentative  ready,  who  is  entirelv  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
the  office,  to  enlighten  you  and  suomit  to  any  cross-examination  you 
inay  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  general  question:  Whether 
f»r  not  the  force  you  are  estimating  for  out  of  this  $3,999,000  bears 
^ny  relation  to  the  estimated  strength  of  the  Army  as  provided  in 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  the  slightest.    It  is  based  upon  the  work  we  had 
to  do  and  expect  to  have  to  do. 
Mr.  Wood.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  Army? 
Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 
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DIVISION    OF   SALES. 
(See  pp.  1719.  1724.) 

Mr.  Wason.  You  stated,  if  I  recollect  correctlv,  that  in  voiir  sales 
you  had  averaged  to  receive  73  per  cent? 

Gen.  Tx>RD.  Of  the  ori^nal  cost  of  the  articles  sold. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  that  apply  to  all  sales  made  by  the  Army,  or 
sales  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  applies  to  all  sales  made  in  this  country.  Some 
sales  were  made  in  this  country  to  parties  ovei'seas,  but  it  is  exclu- 
sively sales  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  you  would  call  domestic  sales? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  domestic  sales,  although,  as  I  said,  some  of  the 
sales  were  made  to  people  overseas,  but  the  transaction  and  the  goods 
were  here. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  your  total  of  $662,000,000  represents  domestic 
sales? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Up  to  what  date  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  was  up  to  the  1st  of  December.  This  is  an  ap- 
proximate figure,  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  and  some-odd 
dollars. 

Mr.  Wason.  Up  to  December  1? 

Gen.  Lord.  Up  to  December  1. 

Mr.  Wason.  1919? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  It  was  the  last  repoii;  I  saw,  A  new  report 
came  in  this  morning  but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  you  to  give  us  a  statement, 
say,  as  of  the  1st  of  October,  or  later  if  you  could,  showing  the 
aggregate  sales  in  foreign  countries? 

(ren.  Lord.  That  is  handled  by  the  Cuthell  and  Parker  Liquida- 
tion Commissions  and  I  have  not  been  in  very  close  touch  with  them. 

[See  statement  of  Mr.  Graham  before  the  subcommittee  on  Janu- 
arv  14.  "I 

!Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  an  Army  organization  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  being  so,  I  will  not  trouble  you.  General. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  it  and  I  think  probably  I  can 
get  you  some  data  on  that  subject;  if  I  can  I  will  include  it  in  the 

record. 

[For  detailed  information  upon  this  matter,  see  teMimony  of  Mr. 

Graham  on  Januarv  14.] 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  they  handle  the  $2,000,000,000  sale  to  France  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  sale  overseas  was  handled  by  one  of  the  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  did  they  handle  the  sale  of  those  automobiles 
that  were  sent  over  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  handled  all  sales  over  there,  that  is,  they  super- 
vised all  sales. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  commission  composed  of  members  of  the 
.\rmy  or  civilians? 

Gen.  Lord.  Civilians  altogether,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ScoFiEU).  You  can  get  the  information  from  the  commission 
itself,  that  is,  there  is  a  remnant  of  it  still  here.  Mr.  Klugesheid  is 
liere  in  the  Munitions  Building. 

Mr.  Davis.  Were  they  operating  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  pick  up  these  several  funds  out  of 
which  the  clerical  force  is  employed  in  the  War  Department  show- 
ing what  you  have  imder  the  funds  at  the  present  time  and  what 
you  expect  to  have  next  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is,  these  authorizations  that  are  carried  in  the 
various  bills? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  For  instance,  as  I  understand  it.  you  have  in 
your  oflSce  a  number  of  men  who  are  not  paid  out  oi  this,  but  are 
permanently  in  your  office  and  paid  out  of  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priation? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  in  your  case  you  count  them  as  a  part  of  the 
field  force? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  I  think  I  have  in  mind  what  you  want.  We 
^ive  you  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  district  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  as  21,216,  and  you  would  like  to  know  the  funds  from 
which  they  are  paid? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  and  this  is  the  reason:  The  War  Department 
was  a  very  popular  proposition  during  the  war,  but  it  is  not  so  pop- 
uhir  any  more;  if  anybody  is  to  defend  the  War  Department  on 
the  floor  it  must  be  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  we  will  have 
to  have  tlie  facts  with  which  to  do  it.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  will  be  propounded  is  this:  How  many  people  are  going  to  be 
employed  in  the  War  Department,  now  that  the  war  is  over;  by 
how  many  has  the  force  oeen  reduced  and  by  how  many  do  you 
expect  to  reduce  it?  And  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  answer  those 
questions. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  give  you  that  information  and  I  will  give  it  to 
Vim  in  detail. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  will  immediately  ask  the  chairman:  Are  you 
sure  that  is  all?     Are  there  not  some  more  you  do  not  know  about? 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  we  have  some  members  who  know  that  this 
authority  does  not  carry  everything. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  it  does  not  purport  to  carry  everything.  How- 
ever, I  will  give  you  that  in  detail.  We  want  you  to  have  every 
item  of  information  that  we  can  provide  because  it  is  time  to  clear 
the  docks;  we  have  nothing  to  cover,  and  we  want  the  committee 
to  know  it  and  we  want  the  House  to  know  it.  It  is  Congress  that 
<l(»cides  the  military  policy,  and  if  they  do  not  wish  us  to  do  cer-» 
tain  things,  we  can  not  do  them;  that  is  all. 
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Statement  of  number  of  employeea  in  and  under  the  War  Department  paid 

from  rariouit  funds. 


Funds. 


Statutory  roll  (legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priations)  

Statutory  roll  (Army  appropriations) 

Additional  emplovoes  roll,  war  Department 

ContinJ?encies  of  the  Army 

Provost  Marshal  GeneraPs  appropriations 

General  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Inland  ancTport  storage  and  shippin?  fociliues 

Entfineer  office  allotment  ($50,400) 

Engineer  office  allotment  ($225,000) 

Other  Ew?ineer  funds 

Sienal  Office  allotment  ($53,280) 

Signal  Office  allotment  ($5,000) 

OtHer  Sign'il  Corps  fimos 

Ordnance  Office  allotment  (draftsmen,  etc.) 

Ordnance  Office  allotment  (District  of  Columbia,  noncleri- 
cal). 


Number  of  employees. 


Apr.  6, 1917. 


I 
Not.  11, 19ia  ■  Dec.  31, 1919. 


1,(M0 
107 


1,123 
123 
16,941  , 


279 


27 


635 

35 

2 

19 

137 


Other  Ordnince  funds 

Military  Intellii?ence 

('hemical  Warfare  Service 

Melical  an'l  Hospital  Department 

Disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers, etc. 
Air  Service,  Army 


30 


2,911 


357 

8,835 

702 

14 


467 
12 


132 
571 

&57 
382 
974 
604 
563 


5,049 


37,406 


1,47S 

133 

3,430 

179 

1,619 

9,364 

1,727 

21 

53 

104 

35 


151 

223 

129 
803 
155 

44 
424 

16 
1,128 


21,21(1 


Mr.  ScoFiKLi).  I  have  a  cliart,  but  not  with  me,  that  gives  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Wood.  According  to  your  statement,  and  the  record  confirms 
it,  the  statutory  force  l)efore  we  entered  the  war  was  2,478,  and  that 
was  practically  your  entire  force. 

(iren.  I^)Ki).  It  was  our  entire  force. 

Mr.  ScoFiKLJ).  Our  entire  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior 
to  the  war  was  ai)proximately  2,000,  and  we  have  always  had  a  small 
field  force;  we  have  a  field  force  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
in  the  Engineer's  Department,  and  in  the  Surgeon  General's  De- 
j)artiiient,  those  departments  all  having  had  field  depots.  However. 
t>,900  was  j)robal)lythe  maximum  force  of  employees  in  the  city  of 
Washington  before  the  war. 

ilr.  Wood.  The  comparable  figure  would  be  what  you  had  befow 
the  war.  You  must  compare  that  with  what  you  are  asking  for  now, 
and  that  figure  would  be  1,478  people.  As  against  that  number,  you 
are  asking  21,210. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  includes  these  i^eople. 

(len.   Lord.  That  number  includes  the  field  force,  includes  the 
Supply  and  Finance  offices,  the  forces  of  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ^Yixv  Department  any  more  than  those  in  the  City  of  New 
York.    The  total  force  we  ai-e  asking  for  is  not  21,216.    That  is  the 
force  we  have  now  or  had  January  1.     We  are  asking  for  only 
3,288  on  the  additional  roll.     The  statutory  roll  will  be  added  to 
that,  and  then  the  amount  that  will  be  c^irried  in  the  regular  authori- 
zations in  this  bill,  outside  of  your  statutory  and  additional  em- 
ployees.   There  are  authorizations  in  this  bill  for  civilian  employees 
who  will  l>e  employed  in  Washington  and  paid  from  Signal  Corps, 
Kivcr  and  Harbor,*  Fortifications,  and  the  Sundry  Civil  acts*    These 
authorizations  are  carried  in  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
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bill,  and  the  Army  Appropriation  bill,  and  there  is  also  carried  a 
I>rovision  for  the  Signal  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  deduct  from  the  21,216  employees,  this 
depot  force,  what  would  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  have  257. 

Mr.  Wood.  353  in  all  ? 

Mr.  ScoFTELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  which  one  of  these  bureaus  do  the  war  camp 
activities  come? 

Mr.  ScoriELD.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  I  think.  I  told  you  this  morn- 
ing, when  you  were  talking  about  the  space  officer,  that  I  would  have 
him  come  here  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  desire  to  ask.  Mr. 
Ross,  the  space  officer,  is  now  here. 

DUTIES  OF  SPACE  OFFICER. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  assistant  and  chief  clerk  said  this  question  has 
been  brought  up:  That  Congress  had  provided  a  Public  Buildings 
Conunission  to  take  care  of  the  assignment  of  office  space  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  some  one  in  the  bureau  to  do  this 
work.  That  is  correct  to  this  extent:  The  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission has  assigned  to  the  War  Department  2,000,000  square  feet, 
but  the  internal  distribution  the  commission  does  not  touch  at  all. 
That  is,  where  Ordance,  Engineers,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  all  the 
bureaus  ai-e  located  is  not  a  concern  of  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission nor  are  they  set  up  to  handle  that ;  they  do  not  go  into  the 
internal  arrangement  of  any  depaitment.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
concerned  in  i-eleasing  space  to  this  conmiission;  we  have  released 
since  the  armistice  was  signed  approximately  800,000  feet.  For 
instance,  we  are  just  conipletino:  a  moving  of  the  D  building  to  the 
H  building ;  the  Air  Service  is  moving  into  the  B  building.  Xow, 
the  Pnl)lic  Buildings  Commission  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  What- 
evei-  arrangements  we  nuike  to  give  up  the  D  building  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Public  Buildings  Conunission,  then,  has  sur- 
rendered its  authority  to  the  War  Department  i 

Mr.  Koss.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  organic  law  saying  that  they 
.shall  allot  so  much  sj)ac^  to  one  depailment  and  then  cease  to  have 
any  control  over  it.  They  could  take  space  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  give  it  to  the  Navy  Depaii:ment? 

Mr.  Koss.  That  is  correct;  but  there  must  be  somebody  on  the 
job  to  find  out  how  that  arrangement  is  to  be  nuule. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  some  bureau  in  the  War  Department  or  some 
part  of  a  bureau  in  the  War  Department  were  ordered  to  move:  to 
whom  would  they  look  for  space,  to  the  Public  Buildings  Commission 
or  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  To  me. 

Mr.   Wood.  By  what  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ross.  By  arrangement  m  the  Secretary's  office.  For  instance, 
we  are  making  a  study  in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  situation  in  the 
Munitions  Building  so  that  we  can  take  all  of  Ordnance  from  Sixth 
and  B  Streets  up  there ;  but  that  is  no  concern  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Commission  and  if  it  were  it  would  mean  a  tremendous  force  of 
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people.    It  requires  a  good  deal  of  study  to  make  the  internal  ar- 
rangements. 

]y&.  Wood.  What  has  Col.  Ridley  got  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Eoss.  He  says  to  the  War  Department,  for  instance,  to  get  out 
of  a  certain  building. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  allotment  of 
space  for  the  War  Department?  When  this  commission  determines 
that  the  War  Department  shall  have  so  much  space,  does  he  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  that  space  ? 

Mr.  Eoss.  The  internal  distribution? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eoss.  No,  sir.  The  commission  has  a  representative  in  eiicli 
department  who  reports  to  the  commission  as  to  the  conditions  in  the 
departments.  I  represent  the  War  Department  before  this  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Wood.  Unless  I  have  made  a  misconstruction  of  the  law,  these 
people  are  not  doing  the  business  for  which  they  were  created.  The 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  this  commission  was  to  avoid  the  very 
thing  that  would  happen  if  this  scheme  you  are  talking  about  is  car- 
ried out,  because  if  this  matter  is  turned  over  to  you,  whether  you 
do  it  or  notp  they  will  be  like  a  court  jealous  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
hang  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Eoss.  There  is  no  question  of  wanting  to  hang  on  to  this  job. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that,  but  I  am  referring  to  the 
department  hanging  on  to  the  space. 

Mr.  Eoss.  The  Public  Buildings  Commission  pushes  us,  and  we 
in  turn  watch  the  bureaus.  As  you  understand,  in  a  department 
made  up  of  several  bureaus,  that  is  necessary.  If  there  were  only 
one  bureau  in  the  War  Department,  everything  would  be  adjusted 
amicably.  But  we  have  a  situation  where  Ordnance  and  the  Air 
Service  must  have  space.  It  is  a  situation  where  Ordnance  must  be 
squeezed  and  where  the  Air  Service  must  be  squeezed  up,  and  the 
Secretary  must  say  how  much  each  shall  be  squeezed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  Public  Buildings  Commission  have  meetings? 

Mr.  Eoss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  attends? 

Mr.  Eoss.  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  hearings  before  this  commission! 

Mr.  Eoss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  attended  them? 

Mr.  Eoss.  I  think  the  whole  commission  did. 

Mr.  Wood.  Two  Eepresentatives  and  two  Senators? 

Mr.  Eoss.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  other  members.  Each  department  ap- 
pointed a  man  to  come  before  this  commission  to  outline  its  situation. 
We  made  up  plans  and  statistics  and  showed  them  what  our  situation 
was.  I  think  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  War  Department 
that  we  have  supplied  a  great  deal  of  the  working  capital  of  that 
commission.  We  have  given  up  about  800,000  square  feet  of  Gov- 
ernment space,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  they  have  would  not  exceed 
50,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  your  time  is  taken  up  with  that! 

Mr.  Eoss.  About  one-half  of  it.  There  have  been,  on  an  average 
12  matters  dailv  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  that. 
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tf r.  Wood.  You  are  aliao  the  Director  of  the  Welfare  Work  ? 
if  r.  Boes.  Yes,  sir. 

Ar.  Wood.  What  do  you  do  in  that  connection  ? 
tf  r.  Boss.  That  takes  approximately  one-half  my  time, 
ifr.  Wood.  What  do  you  do  in  conn^ion  with  welfare  work? 
Ir.  Ross.  The  Welfare  Service  was  set  up  to  promote  efficiency 
the  War  Department.    We  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  em- 
yees.     We  see  that  they  have  a  physician  and  whether  it  is  a 
tagious  disease.    We  make  the  aajiistments  between  offices,  and 
repoit  to  the  offices  when  the  employees  will  return,  and  when 
y  are  not  coming  back  we  report  to  them.    Oftentimes  we  carry 
correspondence  with  the  families  of  employees.    In  that  way  we 
plenient  the  work  of  the  attending  surgeons.    In  going  around 
visiting  absentees,  we  have  found  girls  who  had  not  eaten  for 
i  days,  just  because  nobody  had  been  to  see  them. 
Ir.  Wood.  Do  you  do  that  yourself? 

Ir.  Boss.  No,  sir;  but  somebody  in  each  bui*eau  does  the  visit- 
.  This  is  a  work  of  taking  care  of  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
[it. 

Ir.  Wood.  There  is  one  supervisor  of  those  women? 
Ir.  Boss.  Yes,  sir. 

Ir.  Wood.  Why  is  there  any  necessity  of  putting  a  man  over  this 
ervisor? 

•Ir.  Boss.  I  have  to  do  with  the  administrative  end  of  the  work, 
tave  to  m  around  to  each  of  the  various  departments  and  talk 
r  with  them  the  question  of  whether  or  not  certain  persons  shall 
this  work,  and  if  the  persons  are  satisfactory  to  them,  we  make 
ustment  of  the  question  of  salary  and  civil-service  matters. 
?n,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  some  clerk  and  her  employer, 
re  is  involved  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  who  is  right  in 
matter,  and  I  take  that  up  with  the  officer.  That  is  my  own  job. 
?  Civil  Service  Commission  said  thatthase  employees  should  have 
mination  for  this  work  and  I  wrote  an  examination,  and  now, 
h  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I  am  correcting  the  papers. 
Ir.  Wood.  Who  has  charge  of  conducting  the  singing  contest*?? 
ren.  Lord.  The  Community  Service  conducts  that. 
Ir.  Boss.  If  the  question  came  up  of  securing  the  services  of  some- 
y  to  do  that,  it  would  be  up  to  me  to  get  that  person.  I  did  a 
at  deal  of  the  work  in  startmg  the  cooperative  store  in  the  War 
)artment — ^the  publicity  work  in  securing  the  working  organiza- 
i.  It  is  now  on  its  feet.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  directors, 
that  does  not  take  much  of  my  time.  We  operate  three  cafeterias 
:he  War  Department.  They  are  operated  without  profit,  and  I 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  them.  I 
lage  to  keep  pretty  busy. 

Tr.  Wood.  You  are,  if  you  are  superintending  all  of  those  girls. 
[r.  Boss.  I  feel  quite  keenly  about  welfare  work,  and  I  feel  that 
t  we  have  done  in  isolated  cases  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
War  Department  employees.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  a  girl 
>thered  or  is  carrying  a  burden  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry  directly 
:ts  her  work.    There  are  a  good  many  girls  carrying  tremendous 
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burdens,  and  all  of  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  efficiency. 
It  is  a  necessary  work,  but  obviously  it  makes  no  diffei-ence  whether 
that  work  is  combined  with  the  work  of  the  space  officer  or  not. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  two  duties.  I  should  say  that 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  both  services  are  necessary.  The  work  could 
be  divided  between  two  people,  or  any  other  combination  that  was 
desired  could  be  made. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  would  be  very  much  reduced.  I  will  give  you  an 
itemized  statement  of  that,  so  that  you  will  know  what  force  we 
have  at  the  present  time  and  what  we  are  asking  for  for  the  ijext 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  21,216  was  exclusive  of 
the  field  force. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  No,  sir;  that  includes  the  field  force. 

Office  of  Secretary. 

A^^:RAOE    salary    PAID. 

Gen.  liORD.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Scofield  take  up  the  salaries 
in  the  Secretary's  office  now. 

Mr.  ScoFiEij).  The  estimates  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  aggi-egate  in  amount  $413,830.  Of  this 
amount  $146,880  is  for  the  regular  or  stautory  roll,  which  is  shown 
on  page  l7ft ;  and  $266,950  is  for  the  additional  roll.  That  is  shown 
on  pages  177  and  178.  That  is  to  say,  in  these  figures  in  the  esti- 
mate in  italics  is  included  the  Secretary's  office,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  bureaus,  so  far  as  additional  employees  are  concerned.  All  of 
them  are  not  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  $266,950  esti- 
mated for  on  pages  177  and  178  is  for  us.  The  average  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  prewar  force  in  the  Secretary's  office,  on  the  regular  roll, 
was  $1,325.  That  was  our  rate.  It  is  a  little  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  whole  department,  that  being  due  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Se<!retary  of  War  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  before  the  days  of  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiEij).  This  does  not  inchide  the  bonus.  At  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  the  average  annual  salary— 
that  is,  of  the  re)2:ular  and  the  additional  rolls  combined — was  $1,131. 

Mr.  Wood.  Without  the  bonus? 

Mr.  ScoFiEij>.  All  of  these  are  without  the  bonus.  The  average 
annual  salarv  of  the  combined  forces,  regular  and  additional,  oa 
December  3f,  1919,  was  $1,212. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVlien  was  that? 

Mr.  Scofield.  On  December  31,  1919,  or  practically  up  to  date. 
Now,  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for  the  combined  forces  of 
regular  and  additional  employees  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  indicate  an  average  annual  salary  of  $1,281.  All  of  the  above 
figures  are  exclusive  of  the  $240  bonus.  The  strength  of  the  entire 
force  of  the  Department  when  the  armistice  was  signed  was  about 
.5.3  times  the  strength  before  the  war.  The  present  strength,  as  of 
December  31,  1919,  is  a  little  over  three  times  the  strength  before 
the  war.  The  strength  that  is  now  provided  for  in  the  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  2.7  times  the  strength  before  the  war.  In 
other  words,  if  the  appropriation  is  made  in  accordance  trith  the 
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climate,  the  strength  of  the  force  32  months,  or  about  two  and  a 
iialf  years,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  about  two  and  a  half 
times  its  prewar  strength. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  your  statement  that  the  average  salary  be- 
fore the  war  was  $1^25;  that  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  it  was 
$K131,  and  in  December,  $1,212,  whereas  in  the  estimate  it  will  be 
$1^81.  Now,  you  have  made  that  average  at  the  time  of  the  armi- 
stice $1,131  by  adding  all  of  the  employees,  without  reference  to  their 
classifications?  * 

Mr.  Scofuxd.  That  is,  they  were  combined. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  I  think  the  fair  wav  of  getting  the  average  would 
be  to  take  the  average  under  the  di^erent  classifications.  If  that 
were  done,  what  would  it  demonstrate? 

Mr.  ScofiELD.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  the  war,  of  course,  you  had  proportionately 
more  supervisory  people,  or  people  who  got  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  ScoFDELD.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  proportionately  more. 

Mr.  ScoFiEu>.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  had  to  be  so,  or  your  average  would  not  be  what 
you  say  it  is.  What  was  the  average  for  supervisory  people  before 
the  war  as  compared  with  the  average  for  supervisory  people  now  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  could  show  you  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  supply  that. 

None — ^Immediately  pn^edin?  the  World  War  the  averafse  annual  salary  in 
npervisory  poeltions  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  $2,S30.  At 
the  present  time  (Dec.  31,  1919),  the  average  rate  is  $2596.  The  estimates 
for  next  year  call  for  an  average  of  $2,513. 

Omitting  from  these  figures  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Aaslstant 
J^<»cretar>%  the  average  annual  salary  in  supervisory  positions  before  the  war 
Was  *2  200;  at  present,  it  is  $2,242;  and  in  the  estimates,  $2,206. 

Mr.  SroFiELD.  The  fact  is  that  this  inchides  some  high-priced 
people.    That  is  what  thi*ows  the  average  up. 

Mr.  AVooD.  The  very  fact  that  your  average  is  beginning  to  in- 
cpea.se  with  the  diminution  of  the  force  shows  that  the  statement 
there  is  correct;  that  is,  it  is  because  the  cheaper  people  ai'e  going 
out  and  the  higher-priced  ones  ai'e  staying  in. 

Mr.  SconEij).  That  is  one  reason,  and  another  reason,  and  a  very 
potent  one,  is  the  fact  that  this  includes  several  high  salaries;  that  is, 
salaries  ranging  up  to  $8,900.  There  is  one  at  $3,500  and  two  at 
^,500  that  were  not  there  before,  and  there  is  also  a  high  average 
rate  of  $17,500  for  six  people  in  this  estimate  who  are  accountants 
to  audit  the  Red  Cross  accounts.  Their  salaries  range  from  one  at 
$3,500  down  to  one  at  $3,000,  and  four  at  $2,750. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  IJnited  States? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  that  situation:  The 
law  requires  the  Secretaiy  of  War  to  have  audited  the  accounts  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  war  that  work 
was  handled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Wqod.  You  say  there  is  a  law  that  requires  the  auditing  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Red  Cross  ?    That  is  a  private  corporation. 

Gen.  I»RD.  That  is  under  the  act  of  January  5,  1905. 

Mr.  ScoFifXD.  There  is  a  provision  of  law  requiring  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  section  6,  act  of  January  5,  1905  (33  Stats.,  p. 
60-J),  as  amended  bv  the  act  of  February  27,  1917  (39  Stats.,  p.  946). 
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Mr.  ScoFiEU).  Prior  to  the  war  it  was  handled  in  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Seci-etary's  office,  and  it  continued  to  be  handled  there 
for  a  while  after  the  war  began,  but  the  volume  of  business  grew 
so  great  in  that  office,  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  continue 
great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  work  in  the  Secretary's  office. 
Then,  there  is  provided  by  law  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General 
an  accountant,  and  the  business  of  auditing  the  Bed  Cross  accounts 
was  transfei-red  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  (Teneral.  I  think  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year  that  we  had  in' the  lump-sum  appropriation  for  additional 
employees,  a  provision  that  not  tnore  than  25  persons  should  be 
employed  at  salaries  above  $1,800,  instead  of  35,  as  theretofore  pro- 
vided. 

One  man  could  not  do  all  of  that  work  in  the  Office  of  the  In- 
sj)ector  General,  and  they  got  some  men  on  the  additional  roll  at 
the  salaries  paid  accountants.  The  chief  one  received  $3,500,  and 
the  others  were  })aid  $'2,750,  except  one  who  was  paid  $3,000.  The 
luimber  of  perscms  who  could  be  employed  at  salaries  in  excess  of 
$1,800  was  cut  down,  and  that  took  away  10  people.  It  was  cut 
down  to  25,  and  we  could  no  longer  employ  those  accountants.  The 
uuitter  was  taken  up  for  consideration  as  to  what  we  should  do. 
and  the  Red  Cross  said  that  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  for  the 
Inspector  General  to  continue  the  men,  and  that  they  would  pay 
for  them.  That  has  been  done  as  a  temporary  makeshift.  Eecentlv 
the  Inspector  General  has  asked  that  they  be  transferred  back,  and 
the  Secretarv  of  War  has  decided  to  transfer  them  back. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Inspector  (ieneral  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$17,500  for  this  purjK)se,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  incorporated 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wahon.  As  l>earing  upon  the  average  rate  that  the  chairman 
asked  you  about,  when  your  estimates  were  planned  for  the  1920 
expenditures,  of  the  221  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  156  were  on  the  roll  at  $1,400  or  less,  which  would  leave  M 
of  the  pei'sons  at  salaries  ranging  from  $1,440  to  $3,900.  Conse- 
quently, as  you  have  explained,  that  would  mean  a  very  low  average, 
l)ecause  at  $720  you  show  35  people,  at  $840  you  show  32  people, 
and  at  $1,200  you  have  34.  You  have  40  at  $1,400,  and  the  others 
are  intermediate.  The  low-priced  help  outnumbers  the  high-priced 
help,  and  that  brings  the  average  down. 

Mr.   Scoi'iELi).  I  think  an   inspection  of  the  list  for  the  Secre- 
tary's Office  will  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  positions  are  in  the  lower 
grades.    As  I  said,  in  32  months,  or  about  two  and  a  half  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  this  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  times  the 
prewar  strength,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  from  the  strength  at  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.     Now,  I  want  to  be  entirely  frank  with  the  committee: 
That  reduction  in  the  number  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  can  be  brought 
below  50  pel-  cent,  in  my  personal  opinion,  but  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  still  so  large,  and  the  conditions  affecting  the  business  of  tlw^ 
War  Department  are  still  so  uncertain  and  unforeseeable  that  it  was 
not  deemed  safe  to  submit  an  estimate  for  a  greater  reduction. 
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AUOrriNG  ACCOUKTS  OF   RED   CROSS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  we  employexi  in  auditing  these 
accounts  of  the  Red  Cross  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Six. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  whv  the  Red  Cross  should 
not  reimburse  the  United  States  for  doing  tnat  work? 

Mr.  SooFiELD.  I  think  they  would  be  entirely  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  are;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  without  legisla- 
tive sanction,  that  duty  being  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  of  those  audi- 
tors? 

Mr.  Scx)FiELD.  $3,500  for  the  chief,  and  the  next  one  is  $3,000. 
Four  of  them  cet  $2,750  each. 

Gen.  Lord.  Making  $11,000  for  the  four. 

Mr.  Scofield.  Those  people  are  ready  to  quit  work  right  away. 
They  can  readily  get  good  jobs  elsewhere,  but  they  want  to  know 
their  status ;  that  is,  whether  we  can  retain  them  at  these  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not  anything  in  this  statute  authorizing  the 
Tnited  States  Government  to  audit  these  accounts  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  statute  imposes  that  duty  of  making  the  audit 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
cost  of  auditing  should  not  be  reimbursed  by  the  Red  Cross,  if  agree- 
able to  Congress. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  add  any  force  to  your  roll  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  are  included  in  this  266.  Tliey  are  under  the 
Ins[)ec*tor  (leneral  now. 

Mr.  W<x)D.  Are  they  included  in  the  12? 

Mr.  ScoriELi).  They  are  included  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  Are  thev  included  in  this  enumeration? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  No,  sir ;  six  should  be  added  to  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  To  the  Inspector  General  ? 

Mr.  ScoF^ELD.  To  the  Secretary  of  AVar. 

(len.  T^ORD.  The  information  came  to  our  office  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  this  force  of  221.    It  is  included  in  the  221. 

Mr.  ScoFTELD.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  not  seen  the  chart. 

DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  one  man  at  $i3,900. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  $3,900  man  is  the  publicity  man,  or  the  director 
of  the  News  Bureau.  That  is  a  new  activity  that  grew  up  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  not  running  a  press  bureau  in  the  War  De- 
partment, are  we? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  It  is  not  exactly  a  press  bureau,  but  a  news  bureau ; 
consisting  of  this  man  and  two  or  three  others.  He  gets  from  the 
different  bureaus  statements  of  the  kind  that  the  bureaus  want  to 
pive  out  as  public  information,  and  he  prepares  them.  All  of  it 
goes  out  from  one  source  and  he  consults  with  the  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Then  all  the  news  that  the  public  can  get  from  your 
organization  is  news  that  has  filtered  through  him  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  ? 

Mr.  SconEU).  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it,'  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  hardly  agree  that  that  is  the 
puriK)se. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  it  was  not  the  purpose,  whv  would  it  be  limited  to 
two  persons,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  this  man  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELi).  I  think  he  consults  with  the  bureaus,  and  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  them.  I  would  like  to  send  you  some  copies  of  the 
news  that  he  sends  out  so  as  to  give  you  some  idea  of  it 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  we  have  se^n  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  our  reinformation,  we  would  like  to  have  that 

Mr.  Wason.  How  long  has  this  man  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Scorii-XD.  This  news  bureau  was  started,  as  I  recall  it,  at  the 
time  the  Creel  bureau  went  out  of  existence.  That  is  my  recollection. 
1  am  not  speaking  with  accuracy  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  may  correct  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  send  me  a  copy  of  information  that  was  aent 
to  him  by  the  different  bureaus,  and  then  a  copy  of  the  report  he  sent 
out? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  will  give  you  that  if  possible.  I  have  always 
judged  that  it  was  the  same,  because  the  heading  is  "  released  by  so 
and  so  or  furnished  by  such  and  such  an  office." 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  the  case,  or  if  this  information  that  is  sent  out 
l)y  this  man  is  the  same  that  the  bureau  sends  him,  he  is  simply  hold- 
ing a  sinecure  there  and  is  superfluous. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Maybe  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  they  establish  that  service? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  As  I  have  said,  that  organization  began,  as  I  recall  it, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Creel  bureau,  or  the  Committ^  on  Public 
Information, 

Note. — The  War  Department  News  Bureau  was  instituted  December  1,  1918. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  whole  intent  of  that 
is  this :  Of  coui-se,  newspaper  men  come  regularly  to  the  War  De- 

{>artment  to  get  news.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  news  that  is  abso- 
utely  proper  for  publication,  while  other  neWs  may  not  be  proper  for 
publication.  There  is  information  that  might  be  given  privately  to 
a  Member  of  Congi'ess  or  to  anyone  whose  l)usiness  it  was  to  be  in- 
terested in  it,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  it  general  dis- 
semination. This  man  is  simply  the  neck  of  the  bottle  through 
which  all  this  information  goes  from  the  bureaus,  and  he  selects  from 
it  such  information  as  is  proper  for  publication. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  ever  have  a  man  like  that  before! 

Gen.  Lord.  We  had  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  before  the  war? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  No,  sir;  we  never  had  that  before. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  the  one  heretofore. 

Mr.  ScoriEiiD.  The  Secretary  now  daily  meets  the  press. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  this  is  the  source  of  his  information. 

Mr.  SooriELD.  Of  course,  in  one  wav,  it  looks  as  you  have  described 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  really  has  that  effect.    I  do  not  want  to  be 
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I  special  pleader  for  this  particular  organization.    I  know  veiy  lit- 
is about  It  myself. 

LCCOUKTAKT   FOR   AUDmNG   BED    GROSS   FUNDS — DIEECTOR   OF   WSLFAKB 

WORK  AND  SPACE  OFFICER. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  $8,500  positions  there. 

Mr.  ScoFiEiiD.  One  is  that  accountant,  or  chief  accountant,  for 
auditing  the  Bed  Cross  funds,  and  the  other  is  the  space  officer  and 
director  of  welfare  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^lat? 

Mr.  ScoFEBU).  He  carries  in  the  allotment  of  space  in  the  War  De- 
partment buildings.  He  has  information  as  to  the  wants  of  officers 
and  makes  recommendations.  He  also  represents  the  department  on 
this  Public  Buildings  Cionmiission  or  the  Congressional  Public 
Building  Commission.  That  is  one  of  his  function.  His  function 
as  the  director  of  welfare  work  is  as  the  name  indicate&  He  is 
director  of  welfare  work  for  the  War  Department  among  the  em« 


floyees  here  in  Washin^rton.   The  great  majority  of  them  are  women. 

omething  lue  16  welfare  workers.    Their  function  is  to 

ke^  track  of  the  iflness  or  tardiness  of  any  of  the  employees.    If 


anybody  is  tardy  it  is  reported  to  the  wel&re  workers  for  that  par- 
ti^Iar  fftonp^  and  thOT  will  at  once  see  whether  it  is  really  sickness, 
and,  if  it  is  sickness,  {hey  see  that  medical  or  other  necessary  atten- 
tion is  provided. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  mostly  women? 

Mr.  ScoFiEUD.  They  are  all  women  except  Mr.  Boss. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  aoes  he  have  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  He  is  director  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  has  the  combined  functions  of  space  officer  and  di- 
rector of  welfare  work? 

Mr.  Soofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  that  space  business  was  allotted  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  two  members  of  the  House  and  two  members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  War  Department  on 
that  committee.  Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  War  Department  was 
very  intricate  and  involved. 

Mr.  Wood.  Evidently  the  War  Department  has  been  loading  that 
committee.  You  have  another  member  on  that  committee.  Col. 
Ridley. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  represents  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  He 
is  detailed  outside  of  the  War  Department,  and  is  directly  under 
the  President.  May  I  speak  a  word  in  reference  to  this  space  officer, 
who  has  proven  to  be  a  very  valuable  employee?  Let  me  illustrate: 
The  25one  Finance  Division  through  its  field  force  was  doing  busi- 
less  during  the  war  at  one  time  in  10  buildings  scattered  all  over 
he  city,  and  they  have  been  contracted.  We  occupied  the  Knicker- 
x)cker  Building  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  a  year,  and  we  wanted  to  get 
mt  of  that  building,  and  we  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Ross  to  see  if  Tie 
ould  find  space  for  us  in  some  Government  building  under  his  con- 
rol,  or  some  temporary  building  built  by  the  Government,  so  that 
!^e  could  vacate  that  property.  He  found  a  place  for  us  on  Decem- 
ler  31,  and  we  moved  out  oi  that  building  and  gave  up  that  high- 
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priced  space.  He  adjusts  space  matters  and  provides  space  without 
friction  for  the  necessary  activities  of  the  War  Department.  Both 
the  Director  of  the  News  Bureau,  Mr.  Butman,  and  the  Dii'ector  of 
the  Welfare  Bureau,  Mr.  Koss,  are  in  my  opinion  very  efficient  iiieu 
and  are  doing  vei'^'  vahiable  work.  I  want  to  go  on  recoi'd  as  stating 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  AVason.  Their  salaries  would  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  see  yet  what  this  man  has  got  to  do  or  can 
have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Sc'OFiEU).  He  is  a  very  J^usy  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  alloting  of  space  we  have  a  space  board  and  he 
is  not  a  member  of  that  board.'  That  board  is  composed  of  two 
Senators,  two  Bepresentatives,  the  Supervising  Architect,  Col.  Rid- 
ley of  the  War  Department,  and  Mr.  Elliott  Woods. 

Mr.  Scof^ELD.  Do  tlieir  functions  extend  to  the  allotment  of  space 
within  the  building? 

Mr.  Wood.  Abs(3utelv.  That  is  what  thev  are  for.  AVe  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  this  business. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  do  not  see  how  Col.  Ridley  would  have  the  time 
unless  he  employed  a  man  like  this  to  do  the  work  of  finding  out  in 
this  shifting  of  the  forces  of  the  War  Department,  moving  fi'oni  one 
building  to  another,  how  they  should  be  assigned.  It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem- 
Mr.  Wood.  This  is  the  law : 

Said  commissioii  slmll  have  the  ahsolute  control  and  the  aUotinent  of  all 
space  in  tlie  s*»veral  puhlic  buildin^j:^  owne<l  or  hiiihUngs  leaned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  (^^olunihia,  with  the  ex(rei»th)n  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
an<l  office  of  the  President,  Capitol  Building;,  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buihlin;?8,  the  ('apitol  po\vt»r  plant,  the  buildings  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Uegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Congressional  Library  Build- 
ing, and  shall  from  time  to  time  assign  and  allot,  for  the  use  of  the  several 
activities  of  the  Gi»vernment,  all  such  space. 

That  is  the  onlv  commisskm  that  has  anv  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I,  of  course,  interpi'et  that  to  mean  general  allot- 
ment as  between  (lej)artments,  l)iit  not  to  go  down  to  the  minute 
detail  so  as  to  say  that  the  Surgeon  General  shall  have  2  rooios 
here  and  The  Adjutant  General  shall  have  10  rooms  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  just  the  reason  for  appointing  the  board* 
When  one  dej^artment  got  hold  of  a  building  they  woidd  not  let 
anybody  else  use  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ScoFiEij).  If  Col.  Ridley  is  the  only  statutory  representative 
on  that  commission  I  should  imagine  that  his  duties  were  so  multi- 
plied and  voluminous  that  he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  that  without  having  some  agency. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  not  a  representative,  he  is  a  member  and  part 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  ScoFiEiJ).  Then  I  see  no  incongruity  in  having  a  representa- 
tive from  the  War  Department  in  the  space  expert. 

Mr.  AVooD.  If  that  is  the  case,  has  he  employed  this  man? 

Mr.  Sc'oFiEij).  He  has  not  employed  him,  except  possibly  indirectly 
he  utilizes  his  service  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  he  is  doing  that  work  he  should  not  be  provide*! 
for  and  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  because  they  are  given  ar 
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nnaal  aUotment  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  just 
ach  servioes. 

Mr.  SboFiEU).  I  should  like  to  suggest,  if  you  will  permit,  that 
ou  hear  Mr.  Boes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  $S,000  man  f 

Mr.  Sgofield.  That  is  a  Red  Cross  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  Red  Cross  man  at  $8,600,  another  at 
•3,000  and  four  at  $2,750;  those  comprise  the  Red  Cross  men? 

Mr.  SooFiELD.  Yes,  sir. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OP  WELFARE   WORK — ^PRINCIPAL  CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  $2,600  men,  what  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  One  is  a  lady,  the  assistant  director  of  the  Welfare 
Service,  and  the  other  one  is  a  principal  clerk,  the  ^ntleman  at  m^ 
left^  my  assistant.  Everybody  who  Knows  him  will  testify  to  his 
ability  and  qualifications  and  to  the  fact  that  he  earns  his  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  ScopiELD.  He  has  been  in  the  service  20  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  he  been  principal  clerk  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  ScopiELD.  No;  he  came  in  at  $1,000  and  has  gone  through 
ill  the  grades. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  had  this  position  of  principal 
clerk  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Since  the  war. 

Mr.  W(X)d.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  make  that  a 
permanent  position? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  of  that  after  the  emergency  of 
the  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Because  while  the  war  itself  is  over  the  emergency 
of  the  work  is  still  with  us  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  judging 
from  our  experience  in  the  Civil  and  the  Spanish  Wars  and  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  $2,500  lady  that  is  the  assistant  in  the  welfare 
Work,  is  she  the  assistant  to  the  other  assistant  or  is  he  an  assistant 
to  her? 

Mr.  ScoFiFXD.  She  is  an  assistant  to  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  man  who  has  charge  of  a  section  of  the 
welfare  work? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  On  page  178  you  provide  for  nine  at  $2,500  each. 
Dn  the  diagram  or  plan  vou  provide  for  five  positions,  two  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  three  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 

ireneral. 

Mr.  Sroi-^ELi>.  This  chart  is  presented  as  a  sul)stitute. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  five  at  $2,500  instead  of  nine?  ^ 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  T  undei-stand,  there  are  a  number  of  other  changes? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Oh,  a  great  many  changes.  This  estimate  was  sub- 
Tiitte<l  hurriedly,  on  short  notice^  and  with  the  undei-standing  that 
It  was  to  be  revised. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  in  so  far  as  our  examination  is  concerned  we 
lad  better  confine  ourselves  to  this  chart? 
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Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  to  be  substituted  entirely  for  that. 
This  was  only  submitted  temporarily  to  comply  with  the  law. 

CHIEF    Dn^ISION    OF    REQUISITION    AND    ACCOUNTS— CHIEF    DIVISION    OF 

PERSONNEL — ^PRINCIPAL  CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  three  at  $2,400  each? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  them  is  the  chief  of  the  requisi- 
tions and  accounts  division,  a  man  whose  labors  have  been  very  much 
enlarged  in  character  and  scope  and  volume;  the  other  is  the  chief 
of  the  dersonnel  division,  of  which  I  can  say  the  same,  and  the  third 
is  the  principal  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  About  this  personnel  division  chief,  that  is  a  new 
place  created  since  the  war  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  TVTiat  is  the  occasion  of  having  a  personnel  expert  in 
the  oflSce  pf  the  Secretary-  of  War  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Because  the  Secretary's  office  is  simply  the  clearing 
house  of  tlie  entire  business  of  the  department,  speaking  generally. 
All  of  the  personnel  affairs  come  to  the  Secretary  from  all  the 
bureaus — appointments,  promotions,  discharges,  transfers,  and  things 
of  that  kind — all  questions  affecting  the  civilian  personnel  of  the  en- 
tire department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  statutory  law  you  have  an  appointment 
clerk? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  always  understood  that  the  appointment  clerks  were 
the  personnel  officers  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  character  of  the  business  .of  that  particular 
division  has  so  increased  that  it  justified  the  creation  of  another  po- 
sition and  we  did  the  best  we  could  in  the  manner  we  did.  The 
former  assistant,  Mr.  Searle,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  personnel  divi- 
sion— ^Maj.  Searle — as  he  was  during  the  war,  went  over  to  France 
and  was  there  a  year  or  more  and  came  back  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  He  has  been  with  the  department  a  great  many  years. 
He  came  from  the  civil  service.  During  the  period  that  he  was  gone 
it  was  a  makeshift ;  we  used  Mr.  Hoadley  a  part  of  the  time  and  did 
the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  Mr.  Scofield,  what  this  per- 
sonnel officer  does  in  addition  to  what  the  appointment  clerk  is 
supposed  to  do? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Well,  of  course,  he  has  charge  of  the  entire  division 
and  handles  broader  questions  than  the  appomtment  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  In  the  matter  of  routine  cases  he  exercises  discre- 
tion, which  prior  to  the  war 

Mr.  Wood  ^interposing) .  That  is  no  reflection  on  the  appointment 
clerk,  that  he  does  not  exercise  any  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  prior  to  the  war, 
when  we  had  a  force  of  about  10,  all  matters  relating  to  personnel 
were  brought  to  me  and  I  disposed  of  them  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  and  only  1  per  cent  I  would  take  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  instance,  here  is  one  of  your  bureaus  that  needs 
a  new  man  and  they  make  a  requisition  on  the  appointment  cl«rk. 
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and  he  appoints  John  Jones  to  that  position ;  what  happens  after 
that ;  does  it  hare  to  come  to  your  office  for  an  O.  K.  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  appointment  clerk  does  not  do  the  appoint- 
ing.   He  prepares  the  papers  and  looks  to  see  that  the  civil-service 
reqairements  are  carefully  followed  and  submits  it  to  me. 
Mr.  Wood.  With  or  without  a  recommendation? 
Mr.  ScoFisu>.  In,  some  cases  without  a  recommendation,  and  in 
otiier  eases — a  great  many  cases — ^with  a  reconmiendation.    There 
is  a  great  vojume  of  cases,  more  or  less  routine,  that  I  have  as- 
signed to  him — a  part  of  tiie  duties  which  I  used  to  perform,  be- 
cause I  was.  obliged  to  unload  and  divide  the  work,  the  volume 
has  so  increased.   Here  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  forGe,from 
3,000  to  37,000,  and  that  does  not  involve  the  turnover — I  can  not 
begin  to  tell  ^u  how  many  varieties  of  Questions  arose  and  ^ou 
could  not  realize  from  a  brief  descripticm.    Everybody  was  pressing 
to  have  something  done  at  once,  and  thin^  were  d<me  or  left  un- 
toie  that  have  to  be  cleaned  up  now.    That  is  the  reason. 
Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  expect  to  make  that  a  permanent  place? 
Mr.  Soofheu).  I  shoula  like  to,  for  several  years,  at  any  rate. 
Mr.  Wood.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  reducing  the  force  i 
Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Tes,  sir;  we  are  working  constantly  to  that  end. 
In  a  general  way,  tiie  force  is  so  large  now  and  the  activities  are 
in  such  an  indeterminate  condition  that  there  is  no  individual  who 
can  tell  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  far  as  his  duties  are  concerned  with  reference  to 
appointi^  new  men,  he  is  not  doing  much  of  tiiat  kind  of  business; 
at  least,  x  hope  he  is  not.  You  ou^ht  to  be  getting  rid  of  men  in- 
stead of  taking  them  on,  and  if  he  is  rendering  any  service  he  must 
be  rendering  service  that  will  help  the  Government  to  get  rid  of 
these  people. 

Mr.  ScoriELD.  That  is  absolutely  what  this  man  is  doing.  There 
are  promotions  and  there  are  appointments  being  made  under  the 
$3,500,000  for  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  and  for  some  replace- 
ments. 

STATISTICIAN. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  statistician  do  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  He  keeps  a  daily  record  which  enables  us  to  keep 
the  force  down. 

Mr.  Wood.  Statistics  of  the  personnel? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  all  of  the  kinds  of  statistics  that  he  has  to  do 
with? 

Mr.  SoofTEU).  That  is  the  bulk  of  his  work  at  the  present  time 
and  it  keeps  him  busy. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  a  new  man  ? 

Mr.  ScowELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  to  be  permanent? 

Mr.  ScofTELD.  I  think  for  several  years  a  position  of  that  kind  will 
be  required.  It  is  of  great  value  in  compelling  a  reduction  of  the 
force. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  Chief  of  the  Requisitions  and  Accounts 
Division  do? 
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Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Gen.  Lord  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  work  he  does. 
He  keeps  a  general  ledger  account  of  all  appropriations  and  keeps 
the  matter  of  estimates  relating  to  the  hecre^ry's  office;  also  a 
record  of  all  requisitions  on  the  Ti^easury  Department  for  funds, 
auditors'  settlements  on  claims  and  adjustments  in  accounts  of  dis- 
bursing officei's,  i*epayments  of  funds  by  disbursing  officers,  the  print- 
ing and  binding  accounts  for  the  department,  ana  pei'sonal  accounts 
of  officers  disbursing  special  and  miscellaneous  fimds  whose  money 
accounts  are  examined  m  that  office. 

(ien.  IjORd.  He  keeps  records  of  all  appropriations  that  are  certi- 
fied to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  keeps  against  those  appropriations  all  requisitions  requiring 
withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  Department.  He  has  in  his  office 
a  record  of  all  appropriations  made  for  the  War  Department,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  all  requisitions  that  are  drawn  against  those 
appropriations  showing  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, both  civil  and  military.  His  office  is  also  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  financial  statement  for  the  Secretary's  annual 
repoit,  as  required  by  section  228,  Eevised  Statutes,  and  special  re- 
j)orts  called  for  by  Congress  showing  exi)enditui'es  from  the  con- 
tingent appropriations  for  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  iTnder  the  old  system  you  had  four  chiefs  of  diviidon 
and  under  that  arrangement  that  work  was  done  by  the  chief  of 
division? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  He  was  chief  of  a  division. 

Mr.  AVooD.  He  has  been  pi-omoted  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiFJj>.  He  has  been  promoted  and  an  $1,800  clerk  who  was 
a  chief  of  division,  the  printing  and  advertising  division,  was  given 
that  place  i 

Mr.  AV<x)D.  A'on  are  violating  the  statute  when  you  do  that,  l)e- 
cause  the  statute  provides  that  you  can  not  make  a  promotion  ii^ 
that  way,  that  there  can  not  l)e  a  transfer  with  additional  pay  from 
one  place  to  another  in  the  same  department,  and  so  technically  it 
was  a  violation  of  law,  but  it  w  as  done  everj^where. 

Mr.  ScoFiELi).  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  was  taken  up  before 
the  Committee  on  .Vpi)ropriations.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Secretary  gave  it  consideration  and  based  his  action  uiK)n  a  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  held  that  where  the  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  the  position  had  so  changed  it*  was  justifiable. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  could  onlv  do  it  upon  the  assumption  of  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties.  IVe  committed  a  lot  of  crimes  in  the  days 
of  war  that  will  cause  us  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  days  of  peace. 

Mr.  ScuoFiELD,  Yes,  sir.  In  this  case  that  I  am  speaking  of  there 
were  additional  responsibilities  and  enlarged  duties  as  w^ell  as  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  work.  The  matter  was  fully  discussed  with 
the  committee  on  appropriations  at  the  time. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact — it  is  not  much  and 
I  am  not  bragging  about  it,  because  everybody  did  it — ^the  employees 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  fi'om  November  11,  *1915,  to 
I>eceniber  15.  1019.  worked  3,889  days,  1  hour  and  10  minutes  over- 
time which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  services  of  approxi- 
mately 10  additional  employees  for  the  entire  period. 

^fr.  AVooi).  And  with  no  overtime  pay  ? 
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Mr.  ScOFusLD.  With  no  oTertime  pay.  A  lot  of  people  did  it  wil- 
ingly.    I  am  not  boasting  of  it,  because  everybody  did  it. 

DEPUTY  DI8BUBSINQ  CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  $2,250  poaition ! 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  $2,250  position  is  for  a  deputy  of  the  disbursing 
lerk.  He  was  in  that  bffioe  before  the  war;  he  went  to  the  war 
s  a  captain  in  the  quartermaster  corps,  went  over  to  France  and  was 
ith  the  Army  until  long  after  the  armistice ;  he  was  with  the  Ameri- 
An  Army  of  occupation  at  Coblenz  as  pajrmaster ;  he  became  a  major ; 
e  came  back  here  and  there  was  an  msistent  demand  for  his  serv- 
ces  as  major;  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  back  to  us  but  he 
rould  not  come  for  less  than  $2,250. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  a  deputy  disbursing  clerk  before  we 
atered  the  war?  * 

Mr.  Scofibld.  No  ;  we  did  not.  »= 

Mr.  WocM>.  Then  that  is  a  new  place  ? 

Mr.  Scx>field.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  of  an  extra  disbursing  clerk? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Well,  it  is  the  size  of  the  disbursements,  and  since 
he  war  they  have  multiplied ;  the  amount  of  money  disbursed  has 
isen  from  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000,  to'  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  or 

little  more  than  that.  Then  the  forces  are  so  scattered  in  different 
buildings  that  you  h^ve  to  practically  set  up  two  disbursing  offices. 

Ur.  Wood.  But  all  the  disbursing  is  done  through  one  office? 

Mr.  ScoFiEii>.  Yes;  but  you  have  to  go  around  and  disburse  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  Ordnance  Department  a  separate  disbui-sing 
fficer. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  had  during  the  war  but  we  have  taken  that 
ver.    This  man  is  the  man  who  practically  does  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  any  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
ave  disbursing  officei's? 

Mr.  ScowEU).  The  appropriations  disbursed  in  1917  amounted  to 
2,427^50.33  while  the  disbureements  for  the  fiscal  years  1920  will 
mount  to  approximately  $11,471,592.80,  an  increase  of  nearly  400 
er  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  clerical  force  in  the  disbursing  office  has  been  con- 
derably  increased,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  ScoriELD.  Not  so  very  nmch. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
aving  separate  disbursing  officers? 

Mr.  ScoFiEw>.  The  engineering  bureau,  I  think,  has  a  separate 
isbui-sing  officer  for  general  engineering  purposes.  One  thousand 
X  hundred  employees  were  paid  before  the  war  by  this  disbureing 
ficer  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  paying  7,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CLERK   SUPPLY  DHISION. 

Mr.  Wo(M>.  The  next  are  two  $2,200  positions. 
Mr.  SroFiELD.  Yes.     One  of  those  is  the  principal  clerk  in  the 
pply  division  and  he  has  charge  of  the  property.    Of  course,  the 
sks,*  chairs,  typewriters  and  the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  mis- 
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cellaneous  supplies  and  stationeiy  bought  during  the  war  had  to  be 
rounded  up  and  track  kept  of  thenK 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  new  position? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  It  is  not  a  new  position  but  it  is  an  increase  of 
salary  for  that  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliat  was  the  increase? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  From  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  he  before  he  was  advanced  to  this  position— 
what  did  you  call  him? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  called  him  an  $1,800  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  created  a  new  title? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  somebody  else  is  filling  the  $1,800  position? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  expect  to  make  that  a  permanent  position? 

Mr.  Schofield.  That  will  be  like  all  the  positions  I  have  spoke: 
about  that  were  rendered  necessary  by  war  conditions;  they  wi] 
continue,  in  my  opinion,  for  three  or  four  years  at  least,  without  an; 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  work  or  any  change  in  the  charac 
ter  of  it. 

PRINCIPAL    CLERK    MAIL    AND    TALLY    DI^^SION. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  other  $2,200  man? 

Mr.  Schofield.  The  other  $2,200  place  is  filled  by  a  woman.  Sh 
came  into  the  department  during  the  Spanish  War  and  has  an  ex 
cellent  record.  It  is  a  new  position,  known  as  the  Mail  and  Tallj 
Division,  which  was  created  because  of  the  immense  volume  of  cor- 
respondence  that  came  in.  While  we  had  a  Record  Division  beion 
the  war  we  had  eliminated  all  record  keeping  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  we  only  had  four  or  five  people  in  the  division.  The  methoil 
then  was  that  when  a  letter  came  to  the  Secretary  of  War  about  8 
matter  that  clearly  related  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  example,  oi 
to  The  Adjutant  General,  instead  of  making  a  record  of  it  ip  otu 
office  we  would  just  charge  it  with  a  pencil  notation,  as,  for  example 
^A.  G.,"  meaning  for  The  Adjutant  General,  or  ^'  C.  of  O.,"  mean 
ing  for  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  etc.,  without  making  any  recorc 
whatever  of  the  paper  in  the  Secretary's  office.  We  only  recorde( 
in  that  office  cases  where  there  were  two  or  more  offices  concerned 
and  where  we  knew  the  correspondence  would  come  back  to  tha 
office;  in  other  words,  we  had  reduced  the  recordation  of  cases  t( 
an  irreducible  minimum.  We  had  no  force  that  was  capable  oi 
handling  this  new  business,  and  we  had  Inmdreds  of  new  offices  aw 
new  people. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  work  is  practically  ended,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schofield.  I  wish  I  thought  it  were. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  creating  new  offices,  are  you? 

Mr.  Schofield.  No;  I  thought  you  meant  the  tally  business, 
am  showing  you  how  we  came  to  set  up  this  Tally  Division.  In  th 
division  of  work  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretar 
growing  out  of  the  war,  cases  would  come  in,  and  they  would  dispoj 
of  them  without  anybody  being  able  to  find  them  when  they  wante 
to  refer  to  them ;  so  they  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  set  up  th 
division.    I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  objected  to  it  at  first  on  gener 
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principles,  because  it  was  a  new  expense,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
«  do  it,  and  it  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  tracing  papers. 
IrVe  have  no  difficull^  at  all  siiice  that  was  set  up,  and  the  work 
continues  now  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  continue  just  the  same? 

Mr.  ScHOFiELD.  Certainly  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  an  entirely  new  place,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes;  it  is  an  entirely  new  place. 

STENOGRAPHER  AND  PRINCIPAL   CLERK   TO   ASSISTANT   SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  $2,000  places? 

Mr.  ScoriEU).  Yes;  one  of  those  is  for  the  stenographer  and  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  the  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  man  or  a  woman? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  is  a  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  an  old  place  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  It  is  a  new  place ;  that  is,  at  that  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  position  filled  before  the  war  and  is  this  a 
promotion  ?  Did  you  have  a  stenograplier  and  principal  clerk  for 
the  assistant  secretary  before  we  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  did  not  get  this  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  salary  did  he  get  ? 
,  Mr.  ScoFiELD.  $1,800.    This  man  filled  that  position  and  he  came 
in  after  the  war,  taking  the  place  of  a  man  who  went  "over  there  " 
ts  a  captain  and  made  a  very  excellent  officer  and  is  still  in  the 
serrice. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  is  just  an  increase  in  salary? 

STOREKEEPER  IN  SUPPLY  DIVISION. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  An  increase  in  salary  of  $200.  The  next  $2,000  po- 
Jition  is  the  position  of  storekeeper  of  the  supply  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  new  place  ? 

Mr.  SooFiELD.  No ;  it  is  an  old  place  with  a  $200  promotion.  Speak- 
ng  about  the  volume  of  mail,  I  would  like  to  say  that  for  the  month 
>f  December,  1919,  the  War  Department  i)ost  oiBce,  our  mail  room, 
weived  from  the  city  post  office  and  distributed  to  the  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  department  1,538,252  pieces  of  mail ;  this  is  an  average 
>f  nearly  50,000  pieces  a  day ;  to  be  accurate,  49,621  pieces  a  day. 
Deluding  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include 
l»e  thousands  of  cases  originating  in  and  handled  in  the  department 
laily,  the  interbureau  mail  of  the  department. 

ifr.  Wood.  The  rest  of  these  are  all  clerks? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Clerks,  messengers,  and  watchmen. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  your  entrance  salary  is  practically  $1,200. 
V)u  have  only  two  $1,000  places. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Our  entrance  grade  is  practically  $1,200  and  these 
■e  tlie  facts:  We  entered  them  during  the  war — but  we  are  not 
king  them  in  now — at  $1,100  with  the  promise  of  a  $100  promo- 
)n  at  the  end  of  three  months  if  they  made  good,  and  that  prac- 
^ally  makes  the  entrance  salary  $1,200. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  took  them  in  at  $1,100  ? 
Mr.  ScoFiEU>.  Yes;  we  could  not  get  them  at  $1,000. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  have  40  in  the  $1,400  class;  34  in  the  $1^00  class, 
and  8  at  $1,300. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes.  And  at  the  end  of  six  months  we  give  them 
the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  need  with  charwomen? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  have  charwomen  for  some  of  the  outlying 
buildings. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  They  are  not  used  in  the  main  building? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Not  in  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  makes  a  total  of  221  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  total  number  in  your  department  before 
the  war? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  On  the  I'egular  roll?  • 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  One  hundi*ed  and  sixteen,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  in  the  Secretary's  office 
under  this  roll  now? 

Mr.  ScoFTFXD.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 


Friday,  January  9,  1920. 

Office  of  The  Adjutant  Generai^ 

STATEMENT  OF  BEIG.  GEN.  PETEE  C.  HABBIS,  THE  ASJUTAHI 

GENERAL  OF  THE  AEMY. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Harris,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  be- 
fore we  take  up  the  details  of  the  items? 

general  statement. 

Gen.  Harris.  In  connection  with  the  estimates  for  additional 
employees  for  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1921,  it  is  desired  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  needs  of  that  office.  The  amount  allotted  to  The 
Adjutant  General's  Office  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  work  not 
connected  with  the  selective-service  records  and  the  statements  o^ 
service  to  be  furnished  to  adjutants  general  of  States  is  as  follows: 

Rejrular  roU $852.54( 

Additional    roll 1, 77e,2n 

2,628.81: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  $674,000  is  needed  without  which  i 
will  be  necessary  to  discontinue,  before  the  end  of  January,  all  worl 
connected  with  the  demobilized  Army,  work  in  which  the  public  i 
vitally  interested  and  which  it  seems  to  have  a  right  to  expect  th 
War  Department  to  promptly  perform.  This  amount  added  to  th 
above  sum  gives  $3,302,811  as  the  expenditures  for  this  office  for  th 
current  fiscal  year  for  work  other  than  that  connected  with  th 
selective-service  i^ecords  and  the  statements  of  service  for  the  State 
adjutants  general  for  which  there  is  a  special  appropriation  c 
$3,500,000. 
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The  work  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  may  be  divided  into 
:hree  broad  classes — ^that  connected  with  the  existing  Military  Es- 
:ablishment,  that  connected  with  the  demobilized  Army,  and  that 
connected  with  the  selective-service  records  and  the  furnishing  of 
statements  of  service  to  adjutants  general  of  States.  The  work  will 
)e  discussed  on  these  lines. 

At  the  present  time  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  1,100  clerks  in 
The  Adjutant  General's  office  engaged  upon  work  connected  with  the 
present  militarv  establishment.  This  number  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  re- 
duced during  tne  next  month  or  so  to  about  1,000,  or  417  in  addition 
to  the  number  (583)  provided  for  on  the  statutory  roll.  A  further 
reduction  in  this  force  for  the  remained  of  the  fiscal  year  or  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  can  not  be  made  without  causing  an  arrearage  of 
work  Ihat  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
Army.  It  is  true  that  there  remains  a  large  number  of  men  to  be 
discharged  from  the  Army^  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  the  stren^h  of  the  military  establishment  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  enlistments  will  probably 
exceed  the  separations.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  work  incident  to  such 
a  condition  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  large  number 
of  separations  and  enlistments,  because  the  work  of  discharging  and 
enlisting  the  men  is  in  addition  to  the  work  ordinarily  connected  with 
their  amninistration.  The  questions  arising  are  more  numerous  with 
a  new  army  than  with  an  old  one;  desertions  are  more  frequent;  a 
large  number  of  records  are  received,  and  incidentally,  correspond- 
ence is  increased.  This  condition  will  tend  to  increase  the  work  rather 
than  to  decrease  it.  One  thousand  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the 
niinimum  number  of  clerks  required  for  the  active  Army  during  the' 
next  fiscal  year.  This  is  less  than  twice  the  number  of  clerks  (683)  in 
The  Adjutant  General's  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  when  the 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  was  approximately  100,000. 

There  are  at  present  about  1,290  cferks  on  the  additional  roll  en- 
ptffed  on  work  connected  with  the  demobilized  army,  and  it  is  not 
oelieved  that  any  force  less  than  that  now  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
sporting  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Depart- 
nent,  the  Director  of  Finance,  to  other  Government  agencies  and  the 
?nblic  generally,  would  be  sufficient  to  properly  perform  that  work, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  that  The  Adjutant  General's 
)ffice  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  records  of  the 
lemobilized  army,  it  may  be  remarked  that  about  20,000  requests  for 
nformation  are  received  daily.  This  Jiumber  does  not  include  the 
elephonic  and  informal  requests,  but  includes  the  written  requests 
ormally  received,  commonly  called  cases.  As  a  further  evidence  of 
he  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  demobilized  army,  it  may  be 
^marked  that  in  three  days  recently  this  office  received  67,698  calls 
)r  statements  of  service  from  the  War  Risk  Bureau  alone.  The  work 
f  that  character  is  not  likely  to  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  it  will 
robablv  increase  as  legislative  or  other  action  aflTecting  the  former 
ddiers  is  taken. 

The  records  of  the  demobilized  army  are  still  being  received  here, 
id  consequently  it  will  be  some  time  before  all  of  them  are  filed, 
his  is  particularly  true  of  the  organization  records  or  those  kept  at 
rious  neadquarters  in  the  field  and  by  regiments,  battalions,  com- 
mies, and  otner  organizations.    Owing  to  the  large  volume  of  these 
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records  received,  comparatively  little  progress  has  so  far  been  made 
in  filing  them.  In  order  to  properlv  perform  the  work  connected  with 
the  demobilized  army,  a  force  of  about  1,290  is  required,  which  is  the 
same  number  as  now  employed.  For  that  work  alone  a  considerable 
force  will  be  necessary. 

This  estimate  (1,290  clerks)  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
$674,000  needed  f6r  the  continuation  of  this  class  of  work  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  made  available  for  that 
purpose.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  be  necessai-y,  as  before  stated  to  dis- 
continue this  work  before  the  end  of  January,  and  a  force  of  at  least 
1,935  clerks  will  be  required  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to  handle  the 
huge  volume  of  work  that  will  have  acumulated. 

There  are  at  present  about  1,500  clerks  employed  on  work  connected 
with  the  selective  service  records  and  the  furnishing  of  statements 
of  service  to  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several  States.  These  clerks 
are  being  paid  from  an  apropriation  of  $3,500,000  provided  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  11,  1919.  This  appropriation  is 
suflScient  to  complete  the  work  specifically  provided  for  in  that  act 
and  no  additional  appropriation  will  be  asked  for  this  work;  but, 
in  order  to  complete  this  work  before  July  1, 1920,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  our  force  by  about  1,100  clerks.  The  chairman  of  your 
committee  suggested  at  a  hearing  on  January  2  that  it  would  be  far 
more  economical  and  better  in  eveiy  way  for  Congress  to  make  the 
unexpended  balance  of  that  appropriation  available  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  informed  the  Scci*etary  of  War  of  the  suggestion,  and 
he  heartily  agreed  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  Sec- 
retaiy  directed  me  to  confine  my  efforts  in  the  future  to  increasing  my 
force  by  the  employment  of  only  such  clerks  as  may  be  released 
from  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  or  other  departments  in 
this  city.  The  Secretary  of  War  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Good  on 
January  6,  informing  him  that  the  War  Department  agreed  with 
the  suggestion,  and  requested  that  Congress  now  reappropriate  and 
make  available  during  the  next  fiscal  year  any  unexpended  balance 
of  this  appropriation  remaining  on  June  30,  1920.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  ref errea  to  follows : 

Wab  Departmi:nt, 
Washington,  January  6,  19tO, 
Hon.  James  W.  Good, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Good:  Gen.  Harris,  The  Adjutant  General,  has  advised  roe 
that,  at  his  hearing  before  your  committee  on  tlie  2d  instant,  you  expressed  tlie 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  increase  his  clerical  force  by  bringing 
into  this  city  additional  clerks  to  complete  before  June  30  the  statements  of 
service  for  the  various  State  adjutants  general  of  the  men  from  their  resgec- 
tive  States  who  served  in  the  World  War,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  and  better  in  every  way  for  Congress  to  make  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  available  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.     I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  this,  and  have  directed  Gen.  Harris  to 
confine  his  efforts  in  the  future  to  increasing  his  force  by  the  employmoit  of 
only  such  chTks  as  may  be  released  from  other  bureaus  or  departments  in 
this  city. 

*  This  plan  will  delay  the  work  somewhat,  although  Gen.  Harris  informs  me 
that  he  has  already  started  work  on  the  statements  of  service  of  those  soldiers 
in  whose  cases  casualties  occurred  and  he  expects  to  have  those  statements  in  the 
hands  of  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  in  a  short  time.  It  appears  that 
there  is  more  interest  manifested  by  the  State  authorities  In  this  class  of  In- 
formation than  in  any  other,  which  is  the  main  reason  that  it  is  being  far- 
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Dished  first.    The  statements  of  service  in  the  other  classes  of  cases  will  be  fur- 
Dished  as  rapidly  as  the  size  of  the  clerical  force  will  permit. 

In  order  that  the  War  Department  will  be  in  a  position  to  determine  what  the 
wishes  of  Congress  are  in  this  matter,  it  is  suggested  that  a  proviso  to  the 
following  effect  be  added  to  the  proviso  as  proposed  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
November  7: 

''Provided,  That  so  much  of  the  balance  of  the  $3,500,000  as  may  be  unex- 
pended on-  June  30,  1920,  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the  selective- 
service  records  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  necessary  personnel  therefor,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  em- 
()loying  the  necessary  clerical  and  subclerical  assistance  to  prepare  for  the 
adjutants  general  of  States  statements  of  the  military  service  of  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  war  with  Germany." 

The  proviso  which  was  recommended  by  me  on  the  7th  of  November  is  as 
follows : 

"So  much  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  not  necessary  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  draft  records  and  for  the  employment  of  clerical  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  adjutants  general  of  States  statements  of  service 
tif  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  with  Germany,  shall  be  available  for  the 
^^raployment  of  the  clerical  assistance  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
such  information  from  the  records  of  the  demobilized  Army  as  may  be  properly 
/urnisbod  to  public  officials,  former  soldiers,  and  other  persons  entitled  to 
receive  it." 

If  Ck>ngress  should  view  with  disfavor  the  plan  suggested  by  you,  the  de- 
partnu^nt  should  know  it  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  as  otherwise  it  will  be 
Impossible  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  to  expedite  this  work  and  approxi- 
mate its  completion  before  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  would  be 
embarrassing  both  to  the  department  and  Congress,  because  the  States  are 
ea^orly  awaiting  the  receipt  of  those  statements  of  service. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  prompt  consideration  and  that  you 
will  advise  me  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  plan  not  being  approved  by 
Citnpress,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  work  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  existing  Army 
must  be  conducted  without  delay  and  must  be  kept  current.  If 
sufficient  clerical  force  is  not  provided  for  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  work  connected  with 
tlu'  demobilized  Army,  w^hich  would  prevent  the  beneficiaries  of  sol- 
liers  who  served  their  country  in  the  World  War,  or  the  soldiers 
liemselves,  from  receiving  the  allotments,  bonus,  compensation,  or 
n>iirance  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  would  in  many  instances 
nipose  hardships  upon  them.  This  will  subject  the  department  and 
li('  Congress  to  the  severest  criticism.  Public  opinion  will  demand 
hat  this  work  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  far  more  economi- 
a  I  to  keep  this  work  current  than  to  do  it  at  a  later  date,  with  the 
dded  advantage  that  by  keeping  the  work  current  dissatisfaction 
nd  criticism  will  be  avoided.  It  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  those  who 
Tved  their  country  in  the  World  War  to  make  readily  available 
10  information  contained  in  those  records  for  use  in  promptly 
Ijudicating  whatever  claims  they  may  have. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  this 
fice  will  be  connected  with  the  demobilized  Army,  and  no  smaller 
rco  than  that  estimated  will  be  sufficient  to  properly  handle  that 
^rk.  Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  work  falling  upon  the  force 
mdling  the  demobilized  Arm}^  records  may  be  gained  by  comparing 

0  average  number  of  cases  received  in  the  office  during  the  year 
ist  preceding  the  war  and  the  number  now  being  received,  bearing 

1  mind  the  increase  in  the  work  pertaining  to  the  existing  Military 
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Establishment.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916,  with  a  clerical  force  of 
683,  the  average  daily  number  of  cases  handled  in  the  entire  office 
was  1,546.  The  average  daily  receipts  is  now  about  25,000.  To 
handle  this  sixteenfold  increase  of  work,  the  office  is  asking  for  less 
than  four  times  as  many  clerks  as  were  employed  during  1916.  This 
disparity  is  also  apparent  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled, 
which  includes  records  as  well  as  cases,  the  average  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  received  in  1916  being  3,036,  while  the  average  daily  num- 
ber of  papers  received  during  the  calendar  year  1919  was  consid- 
erably more  than  200,000.  The  proper  transaction  of  this  huge 
volume  of  work  by  such  a  relatively  small  clerical  force  has  been 
made  possible  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
records,  to  which  furtlier  reference  will  be  made. 

Experience  shows  clearly  that  the  work  of  a  record  office  in- 
creases after  a  war,  and  this  is  paiiicularly  true  of  the  World  War, 
as  it  affected  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  the  conditions  following 
it  are  different  from  those  existing  after  other  wars  in  which  we  have 
engaged.  The  legislation  in  this  war  comparable  with  previous 
pension  legislation  was  in  force  during  the  war  and  was  most  ex- 
tensively advertised.  The  result  is  a  convergence  of  requests  for  in- 
formation from  the  records  in  adjudicating  claims  that  did  not  fol- 
low prior  wars.  The  requests  after  those  wars  were  spread  over  a 
long  period.  Almost  before  this  war  terminated  the  American  Le- 
gion was  formed;  and,  of  course,  information  is  furnished  to  that 
organization  in  the  same  general  manner  as  was  formerly  furnished 
to  the  G.  A.  R.,  with  this  difference:  The  American  Legion  is 
known  everywhere  in  the  country,  the  campaign  for  membership  is 
intensive,  and  during  the  next  year  practically  all  work  connected 
with  the  furnishing  of  information  concerning  individuals  for  that 
organization  should  be  completed.  The  G.  A.  R.  was  not  started 
until  about  a  year  after  the  Civil  War,  and  then  only  in  a  small 
way.  Its  growth  was  gradual,  and  its  calls  upon  the  record  office 
for  information  during  any  one  year  were  few.  Societies  and  as- 
sociations are  being  formed,  and,  of  course,  they  desire  information. 
The  main  point  is  that  immediately  after  the  World  War  there  is  a 
volume  of  work  incident  to  the  prevailing  conditions  that  did  not 
obtain  in  previous  times. 

The  employment  of  a  sufficient  force  to  file  the  individual  rec- 
ords and  to  classify,  index,  and  file  the  vast  volume  of  organization 
records  already  received,  as  well  as  those  that  are  being,  or  will  be, 
received,  is  necessary  and  has  been  consistently  advocated.  It  is 
both  necessary  and  economical  to  do  so.  By  no  other  method  can 
any  office  be  expected  to  report  promptly  and  satisfactorily  from 
its  records.  To  store  them  now  would  be  to  delay  the  inevitable,  for 
they  must  be  arranged  and  filed  ultimately.  It  they  are  not  now 
made  accessible,  long  and  laborious  searches  must  be  made  for  in- 
formation to  be  used  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  allotments. 
bonus,  compensation,  and  insurance ;  whereas,  if  they  are  made  avail- 
able now,  less  labor  would  be  involved  than  if  they  are  stored  no\^ 
and  ultimately  arranged.  In  addition  to  the  extra  labor  involvec 
in  postponing  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  records,  there  woulc 
be  an  excessive  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  make  reports  from  th( 
improperly  arranged  records,  and  delays  that  would  be  inevitabl< 
would  cause  dissatisfaction  to  Congress,  other  public  oflBicials,  anc 
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the  public  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  adequate  clerical 
force  is  provided,  satisfactory  service  can  be  rendered,  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  ultimate  cost. 

The  experience  of  the  Civil  War  has  demonstrated  that  in  compil- 
ing the  records  of  an  individual  whose  military  history  was  to  be 
foond  on  various  rolls,  it  was  necessary  to  card  all  of  the  records  and 
bring  together  in  one  jacket  the  entire  record  of  an  individual.  The 
long  search  that  was  necessary  before  the  rolls  were  carded  proved 
to  be  time  consuming,  unsatisfactory,  and  economically  impracti- 
cable. A  large  force  was  engaged  for  many  years  upon  carding  the 
Civil  War  records,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  30  years  after  the  close  of 
that  war  800  clerks  were  employed  in  the  Kecord  and  Pension  Office, 
the  major  portion  of  them  being  engaged  upon  carding,  indexing, 
and  arrangmg  those  records.  Tne  final  result  was  that  satisfactory 
service  was  rendered  to  Congress  and  to  all  others  who  transacted 
business  with  the  War  Department. 

Most  of  the  records  for  this  war  were  prepared  in  such  maimer 
that  carding  is  unnecessary.  Profiting  by  the  experience  with  the 
Civil  War  records,  a  system  was  devised  by  which  records  necessary 
to  complete  an  individual's  military  and  medical  history  were  made 
in  the  form  of  individual  reports  whenever  it  was  practicable  to  do 
so,  with  the  result  that  if  all  those  records  now  in  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  are  arranged  and  filc^,  and  a  few  carded,  the  difficulties 
encountered  and  expense  incurred  after  the  Civil  War  will  be 
avoided.  A  statement  explaining  somewhat  in  detail  the  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  old  method  of  preparing  records  and  the 
time  and  labor  saved  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  VTar  Department 
by  the  new  method  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

The  new  method  of  reporting  changes  in  the  duty  and  status  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  was  put  into  effect  July  1,  1918,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  comply  promptly  with  all  requests  for  information  from 
the  individual  records  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  subsequent  to 
Julv  1, 1918,  unless  the  inquiry  relates  to  some  report  that  is  not  yet 
filed  in  the  jacket  containing  the  other  records  of  the  man. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  the  filing  of  these  individual  records 
in  a  very  few  months,  and  when  this  is  done  the  records  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  this  war  subsequent  to  June  30,  1918,  will  be 
far  more  complete  and  equally  as  accessible  as  were  the  records  of 
the  Civil  War  30  years  after  its  close. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1918,  reports  showing  the  duty  and  status  of  en- 
listed men  were  made  to  this  office  in  the  form  of  bimonthly  muster 
rolls,  the  same  as  was  done  in  the  Civil  War;  in  fact,  much  the  same 
as  in  the  Eevolutionary  War.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  another 
!^dical  and  very  important  change  had  been  made  in  the  system  of 
ceeping  the  records  of  enlisted  men  before  any  men  were  drafted 
nto  tlie  service  in  1917,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  costly 
nd  time-consuming  operation  of  carding  the  entries  on  the  muster 
oils  from  April,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  as  was  done  after  the  Civil 
Tar  and  the  Spanish- American  War.  To  give  some  idea  as  to  costs 
f  carding  muster  rolls,  I  find  from  our  records  that  800  men  were 
nployed  in  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  of  the  War  Department 
)  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  is  known,  as  has 
?en  previously  stated,  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  men  were  at 
lat  time  engaged  in  carding  the  muster  rofls,  the  remainder  being 
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engaged  in  furnishing  information  that  had  not  prior  to  that  time 
been  readily  accessible  to  the  Pension  Bureau,  the  Auditor  for  the 
War  Department,  and  other  persons.  The  change  in  the  system  of 
keeping  the  records  of  enlistea  men  referred  to  above  was  in  the  sub- 
stitution, on  May  1,  1917,  of  the  service  record  for  the  descriptive 
list,  which  was  a  12-page  form  or  book  kept  by  organization  com- 
rnanders.  Prior  to  May  1,  1917,  when  a  soldier  left  an  organization, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  his  old  descriptive  list  was  closed 
and  filed  with  the  records  of  the  organization,  a  new  one  being 
opened  for  him  in  the  new  organization.  Thei^e  were  thus  as  many 
descriptive  lists  for  one  man  as  there  were  organizations  in  which  he 
served  either  temporarily  or  through  regular  transfer.  With  the 
modern  system  of  replacements  and  freouent  transfers  of  soldiers 
from  one  organization  to  another  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  properly  perform  the  enormous  amount  of  paper  work 
necessary  to  make  the  descriptive  lists. 

To  get  a  complete  statement  of  the  soldier's  services  from  the  or- 
ganization records,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  assemble  the  de- 
scriptive lists  kept  in  these  organizations  as  well  as  those  kept  in 
hospitals,  if  he  at  any  time  had  been  absent  sick.  Beginning  May  1. 
191  (,  the  service  record  replaced  the  descriptive  list.  This  record  is 
opened  for  the  soldier  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  and  follows  him 
throughout  his  entire  service.  WHien  a  soldier  is  discharged  or  other- 
wise separated  from  the  service  his  service  record  is  closed  and  for- 
warded to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  for  file  in  the  jacket 
containing  his  record  as  kept  by  the  War  Department.  While  the 
organization  record  and  the  War  Department  record  are  in  a  way 
duplicates,  each  contains  certain  information  not  contained  in  the 
other.  However,  either  one  or  the  other,  if  complete,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  answer  substantially  all  inquiries  received  about  the  soldier. 
Were  it  not  for  tlie  fact  that  a  number  of  service  records  were  lost 
or  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  others  more  or  less  incomplete,  due 
to  inexperience  of  the  organization  commanders,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  consult  the  muster  rolls  that  were  made  prior  to  July 
1,  1918.  In  the  preparation  of  statements  of  service  for  the  adjutants 
general  of  the  States  we  shall  be  able  to  asceitain  the  names  of  the 
men  whose  service  records  are  missing  or  incomplete.  Instead  of 
carding  all  the  entires  on  the  muster  rolls,  as  we  did  after  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Spanish- American  War,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
card  the  entries  for  these  men  whose  service  records  are  missing  or 
incomplete. 

While  1,290  seems  to  be  a  large  number  of  clerks  working  on  the 
records  of  the  demobilized  army,  it  is  only  60  per  cent  more  than 
were  engaged  upon  the  records  of  the  Civil  War  30  years  after  its 
close.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  were  about  twice  as 
many  soldiers  in  the  World  War  as  there  were  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War.  Furthermore,  the  records  of  this  war  can  be 
made  readily  accessible  in  so  short  a  time  that  practically  all  of  the 
information  necessary  to  adjudicate  claims  or  for  family  or  historical 
purj)oses  can  be  furnished  within  a  year  or  two;  whereas,  after 
the  Civil  War,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  records,  more  than 
?>0  years  elapsed  before  that  part  of  the  work  had  been  made  current 
In  other  words,  previously  the  work  was  spread  over  an  extended 
period  but  now  it  will  be  concentrated. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War  there  were  in  the 
Record  and  Pension  Office  425  clerks  who  were  available  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  demobilized  armies  of  that  war,  which  consisted 
of  10,017  officers  and  213,218  enlisted  men.  The  recently  demobilized 
army,  consisting  of  approximately  200,000  officers  and  3,967,026  en- 
listed men,  is  more  than  19  times  as  large  as  the  armies  demobilized 
after  the  Spanish- American  War,  while  we  are  asking  for  only  three 
times  as  many  clerks  as  were  employed  in  the  Record  and  Pension 
Office  after  that  war.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  now  to  estimate 
for  clerks  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  clerical  force  after  the 
Spanish-American  War,  as  compared  with  the  demobilized  army, 
we  should  need  more  than  six  times  the  nmnber  (1,290)  at  present 
engaged  upon  this  work. 

There  are  no  records  available  showing  how  many  of  the  425  clerks 
referred  to  were  actually  engaged  upon  the  work  connected  with  the 
Spanish-American  War  records,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
at  least  lialf  of  them  were  so  engaged.  Based  on  this  assumption, 
we  should  ask  for  three  times  the  number  of  clerks  we  have  asked 
for  (1^90)  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  proportion  of  clerks  to 
size  of  demobilized  army  as  was  maintained  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  In  other  words,  there  was  proportionately  one  clerk  for 
every  1,048  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-American  War  while  the  esti- 
mate for  our  present  needs  provides  for  but  one  clerk  for  every  3,230 
soldiei-s  of  the  World  War. 

Xo  criticism  is  intended  of  the  work  of  the  chief  of  the  Record 
and  Pension  Office,  which  was  later  merged  with  the  office  of  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  He  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  form  in  which  the  records  were  prepared  in  the  field.  He  took 
tlieni  as  they  came  to  him  and  made  them  readily  accessible.  In  a 
w  ord.  he  brouglit  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  records  of  our  former 
soldiers,  for  which  he  received  and  deserved  universal  commendation. 
The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  records  of  this  war  were 
pro])aro(l  in  such  form  as  to  render  unnecessary  work  upon  which 
hundreds  of  clerks  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  were  engaged 
many  years  after  the  Civil  and  Spanish- American  Wars. 

In  asking  for  the  force  of  approximately  1,700  on  the  additional 
roll.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for  economy,  but  I  reiterate 
that  tliei'c  is  no  economy  in  permitting  the  records  to  remain  in  an 
inaccessible  condition,  thereby  causing  an  arrearage  of  work,  re- 
jH»ate(l  delays  in  answering  inquiries,  and  the  resulting  duplication 
of  requests  for  information.  In  fact,  it  is  most  extravagant  to  at- 
tempt to  do  business  in  other  than  an  orderly  and  regular  way.  If 
tli(»  force  is  not  available,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  done, 
and  that  is  to  deny  all  requests  for  iriforniation  from  those  records, 
irowovcr,  unless  ^ve  can  furnish  information  to  those  entitled  to  re- 
<(Mve  it.  the  men  who  fought  our  greatest  war  will  lose  faith  in  their 
Cxoveniinent. 

I  can  have  no  motive  in  seeking  to  employ  any  force  beyond  my 
actual  needs,  and  my  only  motive  in  asking  for  the  force  I  have  esti- 
rnatecl  as  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  my  office 
is  to  serve  those  who  have  a  right  to  expect  service.  My  position 
(l(K-s  not  depend  ui)on  the  number  of  clerks  employed  in  my  office, 
and  I  have  no  interest  other  than  the  public  good  in  maintaining  an 
adequate  force.     No  one  in  whom  I  am  interested  will  lose  caste  or 
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position  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks  employed. 
On  the  contrary,  self-interest  must  prompt  me  to  reduce  the  force 
as  rapidly  as  possible;  first,  because  it  is  abhorrent  to  me  to  spend 
public  funds  needlessly  or  wastefullv,  and  second,  my  individual 
worries  decrease  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  force, 
always  providing  that  the  public  business  does  not  suffer  by  such 
reduction. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  clerks  do  not  perform  a  fair 
day's  work ;  but  I  most  emphatically  affinn  that  such  a  charge  can 
not  properly  lie  against  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Office.  The  office 
is  well  organized,  and  there  is  no  duplication  of  work  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid.  The  section  and  division  chiefs  have  been  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  compelling  those  clerks  who  need  compulsion 
to  perform  a  fair  day's  work.  In  fact,  if  the  division  and  section 
chiefs  do  not  do  this,  they  understand  that  they  will  be  summarily  re- 
moved. To  assure  myself  that  there  is  an  adherence  to  this  principle, 
an  inspection  is  made  each  morning  and  each  afternoon  by  an  officer 
and  a  civilian  on  duty  in  the  division  in  which  the  inspection  is 
made ;  and  a  further  inspection  is  made  by  an  inspector  assigned  to 
certain  gi'oups  of  divisions.  These  latter  inspecfions  are  made  at 
irregular  intervals  and  are  independent  of  the  inspections  by  the 
division  inspectors.  In  addition  to  seeing  that  the  work  is  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  keep  the  clerks  engaged  all  hours  of  the  day,  these  in- 
spectors examine  the  work  repoils  of  the  clerks  and  the  work  sheets 
of  the  sections  and  study  and  compare  the  output  of  the  different 
sections. . 

The  only  other  question  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  is  whether  the  work  for 
which  the  clerks  are  required  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  that,  and  no  doubt  some  of  you  have  already  failed 
to  receive  information  that  you  desired  and  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled, but  the  volume  of  work  was  so  great  and  the  force  to  handle  it 
comparatively  so  small  that  requests  involving  long  searches  or 
voluminous  extracts  from  the  records  could  not  be  complied  with. 

It  is  not  believed  that  there  can  be  any  material  diminution  in 
the  correspondence  during  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  contrary,  the 
work  is  likely  to  increase^  as  records  are  still  being  received.  A 
shipment  of  242  tons  of  S.  O.  S.  records  has  iust  been  received,  and 
they  must  be  made  accessible  if  the}-  are  to  be  useful.  A  congres- 
sional committee  is  already  asking  about  those  records  and  desires 
information  from  them.  This  is  merely  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
volume  of  records  still  beinff  received. 

The  total  appropriation  For  the  additional  roll  necessary  for  The 
Adjutant  General's  Office  during  the  fiscal  Vear  ending  June  30, 
1921,  is  $2,094,970,  or  $355,301  less  than  the  amount  ($2,450^71) 
necessary  to  properly  conduct  the  pressing  public  business  during 
the  current  year.  The  statutory'  roll  estimate  is  the  same  for  both 
years. 

The  estimates  for  the  office  were  revised  by  a  War  Department 
board  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  financial  needs 
of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department.  That  board  allotted  to 
this  office  $1,345,000  for  the  additional  roll  on  the  assumption  that 
$750,000  of  the  $3,500,000  appropriated  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
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the  selective-service  records  and  for  the  fumishing  of  statements  of 
service  to  the  adjutants  general  of  States  would  he  made  available 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  additional  roll  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30^  1921*  This  sum  will  not  be  available  for  that 
purpose.  But  for  this  erroneous  assumption,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
3^2,094,970  needed  by  the  office  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
board,  as  the  sum  of  $1,345,000  tentatively  allotted,  and  the  $750,000 
before  referred  to  is  $2,094,970,  the  amount  necessary  to  properly 
conduct  the  business  of  tifie*  office. 

The  amount,  $1,845,000,  allotted  to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office 
for  the  additional  roll  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  in 
the  tentative  allotment  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Director 
of  Finance  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office.  If  no  greater  amount  is  provided  or  allotted  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation needed  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  by  the  War  Kisk  Bureau, 
the  Director  of  Finance,  and  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department, 
or  to  furnish  information  from  the  records  of  the  demobilized  army 
to  other  governmental  agencies  or  the  public  generally. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  may  rest  assured  that,  should  the 
office  be  allowed  the  appropriation  requested,  as  changing  conditions 
in  the  work  of  the  office  warrant,  reductions  will  be  made  in  the 
civilian  force. 

I  might  explain  how  that  error  occurred :  A  board  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  tentative  allotment  of  the  $4,000,- 
000  to  which  he  had  reduced  the  total  estimates  of  the  department, 
and  they  called  upon  the  bureau  chiefs  to  furnish  certain  informa- 
tion. I  furnished  that  information  to  the  board,  expecting  that  I 
would  be  given  a  hearing  before  the  board.  One  item  of  informa- 
tion called  for  by  the  board  was  the  amount  of  salaries  that  I  ex- 
pected to  pay  from  the  $3,500,000.  I  gave  that  amount  as  $750,000 
less  than  the  amount 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  $750,000  less  than  $3,500,- 
^000? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  asked  me  what  amount  I  expected  to  spend 
during  the  fiscal  year  from  the  $3,500,000,  and  I  gave  them  as  the 
amount  for  salaries  $2,750,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  your  estimate  f 

Gen.  Harris.  That  was  information  that  they  needed  in  order  to 
allot  this  $4,000,000  that  the  Secretary  hoped  to  get  from  Congress. 
Thev  assumed  from  my  statement  that  I  would  spend  only  $2,750,- 
000  of  the  $3,500,000,  and  that  there  would  be  a  saving  or  a  balance 
in  the  appropriation  of  $750,000,  which  they  had  planned  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  reappropriated.  But  there  is  to  be 
no  saving  in  that  appropriation.  That  $750,000  represented  expendi- 
tures other  than  regular  salaries,  or  the  salaries  of  those  clerks  regu- 
larly employed.  We  spent  for  filing  equipment  for  the  draft  rec- 
ords, I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  several  hundred  .thousand  dol- 
lars. We  also  had  to  make  some  repairs  and  alterations  at  Wash- 
ington Barracks  for  their  storage,  and  we  had  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  clerks  temporrily.  I  estimated  that  that  item  would 
amount  to  $750,000.    The  committee  assumed  that  there  would  be 
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that  much  balance,  and  expected  that  it  would  be  reappropriated 
for  the  use  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  They  deducted  that 
from  my  estimate.  That  is  how  the  committee  arrived  at  $1,350,000 
as  the  amount  needed  by  The  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Total  Number  of  Employees,  Statutory  and  Temporary. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  your  total  estimate  from  all  sources  for  all 
purposes  of  expenditure  m  your  department? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  total  estimate  for  the  additional  roll  was  $2,094,- 
970.  That  provides  for  a  force  of  1,000  clerks  to  handle  the  work 
of  the  active  Army  and  a  force  of  1,290  to  handle  the  demobilized 
Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  instead  of  having  a  total  of  1,143  employees  on 
this  temporary  roll,  how  many  would  you  have? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  would  have  1,290  plus  417,  or  about  1,700. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  how  many  in  addition  would  you  have  on  your 
statutory  roll? 

Gen.  Harris.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-three  clerks.  That  is  the 
number  we  had  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  would  have  some  additional  clerks  from  some 
other  expenditures,  would  you  not,  besides  your  statutory  roll  and 
your  temporary  roll? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  depends  upon  whether  or  not  Congress  desires 
that  I  finish  the  work  of  furnishing^  statements  of  service  to  the 
adjustants  general  of  the  States  during  this  fiscal  year.  If  that 
money  is  reappropriated  it  will  be  reappropriated  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  these  two  rolls,  or  on  the  statutory  roll  and  the 
temporary  roll,  you  have 

Gen.  Harris  (interposing) .  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
people. 

Gren.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  bureaus  have  that  same 
complaint  to  make  about  the  amount  allotted  to  them  being  inade- 
quate. As  stated  in  my  remarks,  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
various  bureaus  were  $6,722,908.50,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  said" 
that  they  should  cut  their  cloth  inside  of  $4,000,000.  This  board 
which  was  appointed  apportioned  that  amoimt  among  the  various 
bureaus,  and  I  think  that  the  other  bureaus,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
will  come  in  and  complain  that  their  allotments  are  not  sufiicient. 
I  think  they  are  inadequate,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  apportion- 
ment to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  is  inadequate  for  his  work. 

Temporary  Employees. 

ci/erk  in  charge  op  archives. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  you  have  seven  $2,400  men. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  -Where  are  these  men  placed,  or  what  do  they  do? 

Gen.  Harris.  One  is  in  charge  of  the  archives,  or  of  the  records 
other  than  the  current  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  all  he  has  to  do,  or  just  to  be  in  charee  of  them? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  has  general  supervision  over  all  of  the  clerks  in 
connection  with  them. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  new  position? 

Gren.  Harris.  It  really  is  a  new  position.  He  is  practically  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  clerk. 

CLERK  IN  charge  OP  RECORDS  OF  CIVIL  WAR,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  the  rest  of  them? 

Gen.  Harris.  One  has  charge  of  the  old  records — ^that  is,  the 
records  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  the  War 
of  1812. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  his  duties  in  connection  with  those  records? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  has  the  handling  of  the  correspondence  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  and  he  supervises  all  the  clerks  connected  with  the 
handling  of  those  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  clerks  has  he  under  his  supervision? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — There  are  23  clerks  engaged  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  a  new  place  or  an  old  one? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  new,  in  a  way.  These  records  are  now  con- 
solidated in  one  building. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  not  some  one  have  chaise  of  those  records  before? 

Gen.  Harris.  A  clerk,  or  the  former  Chief  of  the  Correspondence 
Division  of  the  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  That  division  was 
split  up  and  he  was  then 'assigned  to  the  old  records.  He  is  a  very 
efficient  man  and  has  been  very  long  in  the  service. 

CHIEF  OF   MAIL.  AND  RECORD  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  two.     You  have  five  more. 

Gen.  Harris.  One  is  the  Chief  of  the  Mail  and  Record  Division 
of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  he  doing? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  has  entire  charge  of  receiving  the  mail,  seeing 
that  it  is  properly  distributed,  indexed,  and  filed.  All  the  records 
of  the  existing  Military  Establishment  are  in  his  custody. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  new  place? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  old  place,  except  that  the  volume 
of  Avork  is,  of  course,  very  much  greater. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  there  been  been  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  this 
position? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  was  formerly  a  chief  of  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  salary  did  he  receive  as  chief  of  division? 

Gen.  Harris.  $2,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  an  increase,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
of  $400? 

Tien.  Harr;[s.  Yes,  sir. 

CHIEF   OF   officers'    DIV^ISION. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  next  one? 

Cion.  Harris.  Chief  of  the  Officers'  Division.  He  has  the  same 
position  that  he  had  before  the  war.  He  formerly  received  a  salary 
of  $2,000  as  chief  of  division.     The  same  remark  applies  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  chief  of  the  Mail  and  Record  Division — there  are  several 
times  the  amount  of  work  in  the  division  now  that  there  was  before 
the  war. 

ASSISTANT  TO   CHIEF    CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  four? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  one  assigned  as  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  last  several  months  he  has  been  detached 
from  the  office  and  is  with  the  Commission  on  Classification  of 
Personnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  congressional  commission? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  new  position  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  a  new  position.  It  is  not  a  position  specifically 
provided  for  by  Congress,  but  I  found  that  the  work  of  the  chief 
clerk  was  such  that  he  could  not  handle  it — ^this  man  was  originally 
a  chief  of  division  at  $2,000 — I  shall  bring  him  into  the  office  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  still  with  the  Reclassification  Commission? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  returned 
in  a  few  days.  I  notice  that  the  time  for  the  commission  to  submit 
its  report  has  been  extended  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  of  a  force  the  Com- 
mission on  Reclassification  has  gathered  around  itself  in  gathering 
these  data  and  preparing  reports  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood,  Do  you  know  how  many  they  have  out  of  your  depart- 
ment? ♦ 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  remember  anyone  now.    They  asked  for  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  like  they  have  somebody  from  every  depart- 
ment. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  their  taking  the 
second  man  from  me.  They  have  two  stenographers  from  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  in  addition  to  the  assistant  chief  clerk,  Mr. 
Quinn. 

CLERK  in   charge  OF  PROPERTY,  StTPPLlES,  AND  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  makes  five  $2,400  men. 

Gen.  Harris.  Then  there  is  one  in  charge  of  the  property,  sup- 
plies, and  printing.  He  holds  substantially  the  same  position  that 
he  held  before  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  volume  of  work,  of  course, 
has  very  greatly  increased.  Then  there  is  one  in  the  administrative 
division  of  my  office,  a  very  old  and  efficient  clerk,  who  handles  a 

freat  many  letters  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  passed  upon 
y  me  personally. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  was  he  before  the  war? 
Gen.  Harris.  He  was  a  $2,000  clerk. 

CHIEFS  OF  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  at  $2,000  each ;  what  positions  are  thev 
filling?  .  " 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  chiefs  of  division. 
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Mr.  Wason.  That  makes  12  chiefs;  10  authorized  by  statute  and 
2  on  the  temporary  roll  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  divisions  were  created  in  your  department 
by  reason  of  the  war? 

Gen.  Harris.  One  was  the  Demobilized  Records  Division — there 
are  a  number  of  really  independent  sections  which  are  practically 
the  same  as  divisions.  One  handles  medals  and  badges;  another 
handles  the  records  of  the  Reserve  Corps  officers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  a  whole  division  to  take  care  of  the  med- 
als and  badges  ? 

(ien.  Harris.  It  has  taken  quite  a  large  force  to  handle  them, 
so  far.  In  the  last  three  or  four  months  we  have  had  something 
in  the  vicinity  of  20,000  awards  made  by  foreign  governments. 
They  come  to  us  from  the  French,  mostly — a  great  many  of  them. 
The  demand  for  the  information  has  been  simply  enormous. 

ENTRANCE    SALARY. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  the  rest  of  your  force  is  clerical.  I  notice  that 
your  entrance  salary  is  $1,200? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  entrance  salary? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  so  from  the  number  you  have  in  that  grade; 
you  have  775  $1,200  clerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  entrance  salary  on  the  additional  roll  is  $1,100. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  the  statutory  roll  you  have  93  at  $1,000  and  on  your 
temporary  roll  you  only  have  1  ? 

(ten.  Harris.  I  do  not  know  how  I  happen  to  have  that  one.  The 
War  Department  has  fixed  $1,100  as  the  entrance  salary  on  the  ad- 
ditional roll.  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  filling  vacancies  on 
the  i-egular  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  seem  to  stay  in  the  $1,100  grade  very 

lon<r? 

Cien.  Harris.  There  is  a  regular  rule  that  applies — after  several 
months  in  the  service  they  get  $1,200.  I  do  not  control  that  at  all. 

FILING   AND   SORTING   SYSTEM. 
(See  p.  1767.) 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  some  coftiplaint  that,  on  account  of 
the  archaic  practice  of  your  office,  you  do  not  get  the  full  measure 
of  efficiency  out  of  the  employees  you  have  there.  Have  you  an 
uddrossograph  in  your  office? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  am  experimenting  with  the  addressograph.  I 
hiWQ  found  for  a  certain  class  of  work  there  will  be  a  saving,  either 
hy  the  use  of  the  addressograph  or  a  printing  press.  I  have  a 
printing  press,  or,  at  least,  a  small  press.  I  have  discontinued  the 
work  on  which  you  could  use  the  addressograph,  for  two  purposes — 
in  order  to  find  out  which  was  the  most  economical  way  and,  second, 
because  of  the  more  urgent  work  in  the  office. 

Mr.  AVooD.  You  have  a  lot  of  typewriters  employed  making  indi- 
vidual addresses? 

(ien.  Harris.  That  was  discontinued  a  month  ago. 
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Mr.  Wood.  That  was  one  of  the  items  especially  where  a  great 
number  of  typewriters  could  have  been  saved  by  the  use  of  the  ad- 
dressograph  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  total  amount  that  could  have  possibly  been 
saved  by  the  use  of  the  addressograph  was  about  $10,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  a  great  bulk  of  the  work  done  at  that  time  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  about  10,000,000  slips  and  there  remained  but 
2,500,000  to  make ;  you  decided  not  to  change  the  method,  since  300 
or  400  typewriters  could  write  the  slips  in  a  couple  of  months.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  saving. 

Gen.  Harris.  If  we  had  had  all  along  the  same  proportion  of 
sheets  with  100  or  more  names  we  might  have  saved  proportionately. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  has  been  remedied? 

Gen.  Harris.  Tliat  work  has  been  discontinued.  I  should  like  to 
explain  that  prior  to  January  1  of  this  year  the  changes  came  in  on 
rolls,  and  from  those  rolls  we  had  to  transcribe  the  data  onto  the 
individual  slips  and  put  them  in  the  jackets.  On  January  1  we  dis- 
continued that,  and  the  slips  go  directly  into  the  jackets;  there  is 
no  trancsribing  at  all.  We  found  in  experimenting  with  the  ad- 
dressograph that  if  one  roll  contained  100  or  more  names  there  was 
very  great  saving  in  the  use  of  the  addressograph,  but  as  you  go 
down  there  is  a  point  where  there  is  no  saving  whatever. 

Mr.  Wood.  Most  of  your  rolls  have  more  than  100  names? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  they  have  not;  of  those  we  have  on  hand  now 
about  one-half  contain  100  names.  A  vast  majority  of  the  rolls  that 
we  have  carded  contain  less  than  100  names. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  system  in  your  office  with  reference  to 
calling  the  attention  of  the  personnel  adjutants  to  minor  errors  that 
involves  considerable  delay,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  al- 
most entirely  by  the  Navy  Department.  That  is,  formally  calling 
attention  of  personnel  adjutants  to  minor  errors  in  450  to  500  cases 
a  day.    The  war  is  over.    Is  it  essential  that  that  work  be  kept  up? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  statement  that  it  is  radically  different  from  the 
Navy  is  in  error.  Our  system  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Navy's.  As  I  have  stated,  the  filing  clerks  call  the  reviewer's  atten- 
tion to  all  typographical  errors  and  every  mistake  the  former  call 
attention  to  is  examined  into.  There  are  two  reasons  for  calling  at- 
tention to  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  our  records  must  be  accurate. 
They  may  be  used  in  the  court  in  a  habeas  corpus  case  or  other  case. 
If  they  are  not  acxjurate  and  we  present  a  report  relating  to  J<9nes, 
where  the  man's  name  is  Janes,  I  am  sure  that  would  be  thrown  out. 
For  instance,  they  might  import  that  Jones  was  transferred  from  one 
company  to  another  on  a  certain  date,  while  our  .record  shows  a 
Janes  in  the  company.  If  we  carry  him  as  James  and  they  carry 
him  as  J(?ncs,  one  record  or  the  other  is  in  error.  It  is  my  duty  to 
see  which  one  is  in  error  and  to  correct  the  error.  It  is  very  im- 
poilant  that  the  matter  be  gone  into  very  carefully.  At  the  time  this 
investigation  was  made  by  the  bureau  of  efficiency  we  were  not  and 
nre  not  now  sending  out  any  more  notices  for  the  correction  of  errors 
than  I  consider  necessary. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  in  a  day,  would  you  say? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  that,  but  a  clerk  that  files 
a  paper  has  to  be  sure  that  the  copy  that  she  files  is  properly  filed 
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and  filed  with  the  records  of  the  enlisted  man  to  which  it  refers. 
If  this  clerk  discovers  an  error  she  sends  the  paper  to  a  reviewer 
and  the  only  way  I  can  explain  the  criticism  of  the  representative 
of  the  bureau  of  efficiency  is  that  he  inferred  that  every  time  this 
clerk  sends  the  papers  to  the  reviewer  the  reviewer  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  officer  that  made  the  error.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reviewer 
examines  it  and  determines  whether  or  not  the  letter  will  be  written 
and  if  it  is  written  it  is  simply  a  form  letter,  the  errors  are  printed 
on  it  and  a  check  mark  is  made  to  indicate  what  the  error  is  and  the 
name.  It  is  a  very  economical  way  of  calling  for  the  information. 
That  is  put  into  a  window  envelope. 

Air.  Wood.  How  many  girls  have  you  working  now  on  this  daily 
change  slip  record  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  girls  writing  that  correspondence,  I  think,  are 
six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  about  the  work  of  preparation  of  2,500,000  daily 
change  slips,  containing  50  names  or  more  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  work  has  been  discontinued. 

Air.  Wood.  Are  you  through  with  that? 

G^n.  Harris.  There  are  about  1,250,000  slips  to  be  carded.  We 
have  discontinued  that  work  and  are  prepared  to  use  either  the  ad- 
dressograph  or  some  other  form  for  100  or  more  names. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  BUREAU  OF  EFFICIENCT. 

(See  pp.  1774,  1782.) 

Mr.  Wood.  The  bureau  of  eflSciency  did  make  some  report  to  you 
with  reference  to  changes  in  your  oflBce? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  replied.  I  shall  be  glad,  if 
the  committee  can  give  me  the  time,  to  explain  the  criticism  of  the 
bureau  and  substantially  my  reply. 

Mr.  AVood.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Have  you  adopted  the 
siiof^estions? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  adopted  every  change  the  bureau  suggested 
that  could  be  adopted  with  economy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  adopted  the  one  with  reference  to  this  change 
slip  business? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  I  have  one  calling  attention  of  personnel  adju- 
tants to  minors,  I  have  gone  into  that  very  carefully.  We  are  scru- 
tinizing that  work  more  carefully  than  before,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  change  that  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  report  they  have  made  presents  a  startling  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  saving  that  might  be  made  if  more  mod- 
(Tn  methods  were  adopted,  that  it  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
$400,000 « 

(ivn.  Harris.  I  should  hate  to  have  to  characterize  that  statement. 

Mr.  W(x>D.  If  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  is  not  what  it  is  supposed 
to  he  we  >]i()uld  like  to  know,  and  if  it  is,  we  want  to  know  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  and,  I  imagine,  none  in  yours,  that 
(here  is  inefficiency  in  these  departments  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  24  hours  hy  any  business  concern. 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  should  like  to  show  the  committee  just  what  we 
Lave  done  to  cut  down  clerks. 
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Mr.  Wood.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  We  want  the 
fullest  possible  information. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  should  like  to  show  you  just  what  the  system  is, 
and  what  it  was  before  the  war  or  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  can  present  a  picture  that  will  show  that,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  explained  the  old  system  of  getting  and 
keeping  the  records  of  the  individual  enlisted  man.  before  this 
war,  when  a  soldier  entered  the  service  the  enlistment  data  were 
prepared  on  what  we  called  the  enlistment  paper,  originally  a  four- 
page  paper.  Through  a  study  of  this  we  were  able  to  reduce  it 
from  four  pages  to  two  pages.  We  had  a  report  of  the  physical 
examination  which  was  formerly  an  eight-page  paper.  We  reduced 
that  to  four  pages. 

This  enlistment  paper  is  here  [indicating].  When  it  came  in  a 
jacket  was  made,  as  shown  here.  These  data  were  copied  on  this 
register  [indicating] — the  man's  name,  when  and  where  he  en- 
listed, by  whom  enlisted,  the  period  of  enlistment,  where  born,  age, 
occupation,  eyes,  hair,  complexiorr,  and  regiment  and  company. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  that  old  record  ? 

Gen.  Harbis.  That  is  an  old  register  of  enlistments  kept  up  to 
and  after  we  entered  this  war.    Under  the  head  of  "  Remarks  "  they 
would  show  the  little  different  changes  in  the  status  of  the  man, 
and  then  there  was  another  descriptive  and  assignment  card  that 
came  in  afterwards  that  was  put  into  the  jacket  with  the  enlisted 
paper.     Another  paper  [indicating]  which  I  reduced — this  [indi- 
cating] is  the  old  eight-pages  paper  which  was  reduced  from  eight 
pages  to  four  pages — ^was  received  and  then  sent  to  the  Surgeon 
Ueneral's  Office.     We  now  had  the  original  enlistment  paper  and 
the  report  of  assignment  in  the  jacket.    That  is  in  one  room,  and 
here,  we  had  the  register  of  enlistment  in   another  room.     Any 
change  in  a  man's  status  and  duty  came  in  the  form  of  the  muster 
roll.    There  would  be  one  of  these  [indicating]  every  two  months. 
That  was  another  record  kept  in  another  room. 

Then,  if  a  man  went  to  a  hospital  or  was  sick,  there  was  still  an- 
other record.  This  went  to  the  Surgeon  General's  ofiioe  and  was 
kept  in  a  different  file  from  the  bare  physical  examination.  So  if 
we  got  an  inquiry  about  a  man  we  had  this  book  [indicating],  the 
jacket  [indicating]  showing  his  enlistment  papers,  the  report  of  the 
physicial  examination  in  another  room,  and  the  report  of  assi^- 
ment,  and  then  we  might  have  to  go  to  the  Surgeon  General's  office 
to  get  information  from  the  medical  record.  The  records  were  in 
two  different  offices.  That  is  the  old  system.  There  were  five  dif- 
ferent records  in  five  different  places  or  rooms.  Now,  all  the  records 
relating  to  one  enlisted  man  are  within  an  arm-i'each  of  one  clerk, 
that  is,  every  record  that  comes  to  mv  office  relating  to  the  enlisted 
man,  and  the  clerk  has  a  desk  with  all  the  records  of  my  office  that 
relate  to  about  4,000  men  right  at  her  arm's  reach.  I  can  give  in 
just  a  minute  complete  information  about  a  man  which  formerly 
took  several  days. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  all  in  one  jacket  now? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  it  is  not  all  in  one  jacket.  But  when  a  man  is 
discharged  from  the  service  it  goes  in  one  jacket.  I  find  it  more 
economical  to  keep  records  of  different  sizes  in  different  trays;  they 
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are  put  in  the  same  desk  or  tub,  but  in  a  different  tray.  We  have 
one  tray  which  contains  this  jacket  for  the  enlistment  paper  as  it 
comes  in,  and  I  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  report  of  physical 
examination,  which  originally  went  to  the  Surgeon  General's  office, 
filed  in  my  office  instead  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  So  I  put 
them  in  the  same  jacket.  Having  gotten  the  two  in  the  same  jacket, 
I  then  persuaded  the  Surgeon  General  that  one  paper  would  answer 
for  the  two.  So  we  started  out,  just  before  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  with  an  enlistment  paper  of  four  pages  and  a  report  of  physical 
examination  of  eight  pages  and  condensed  them  into  one  paper  of 
four  pages.  This  is  nled  in  what  we  call  a  tub  desk.  When  any 
change  occurs  in  the  status  or  duties  of  an  enlisted  man,  instead  of 
that  being  reported  to  us  in  this  bimonthly  roll  that  I  explained  to 
you,  we  get  it  in  the  form  of  a  slip,  and  that  is  the  slip  [indicating]. 
In  the  same  desk  that  holds  the  tray  for  this  [indicating]  I  have  an- 
other tray  containing  a  card  like  this  [indicating]  for  evei'y  man  in 
the  service.  This  particular  case  was  a  soldier  who  was  on  fur- 
lough and  he  returned  to  duty  after  30  days'  furlough.  That  is  re- 
ported to  me  on  this  slip  [indicating]. 


.    Saturdat,  January  10,  1920. 

Filing  and  Sorting  System. 
(See  p.  1763.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  complete  your  statement,  General  ? 
Gen.  Harris.  No.    At  the  close  of  the  hearing  yesterday  I  had  just 
completed  a  description  of  old  and  new  methods  of  handling  the 
records  of  enlisted  men.    I  should  like  now  to  compare,  briefly,  the  two 
methods.    According  to  the  old  system,  which  was  changed  after  war 
was  declared,  for  each  man  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  we  received  his 
enlistment  paper,  which,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  had  been  reduced  from 
a  four-page  form  to  a  two-page  form  and  his  report  of  physical  ex- 
amination which  had  been  reduced  from  an  eight-page  form  to  a 
four-page  form.    The  enlistment  paper  went  to  the  rolls  division  of 
The  Adjutant  General's  office  and  there  the  clerks  copied  substantially 
all  the  data  that  that  paper  contained  on  to  the  register  of  enlist- 
njcnts:   the  report  of  physical  examinations  went  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  office;  there  it  was  filed  and  handled  separately  from  the 
enlistment  paper. 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  mean  by  enlistment  where  it  was  voluntary  or 
under  the  draft? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  has  reference  to  voluntary  enlistment,  but  a  similar 
rule  applied  to  the  drafted  men.  After  a  soldier  was  assigned  to  an 
organization  we  received  what  we  call  a  descriptive  and  assignment 
card :  when  that  was  received  it  went  to  the  register  and  there  was 
noted  there  tlie  organization  to  which  the  man  was  assigned  and  we 
filed  tlie  card  with  the  enlistment  paper.  We  then  had  for  the  register 
the  enlistment  paper  and  the  report  of  assignment  in  The  Adjutant 
(ieneraTs  office  and  the  report  of  physical  examination  in  the  Sur- 
Geon  (leneral's  office.    According  to  the  present  method  we  receive 
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one  four-page  paper  containing  the  enlistment  paper  and  the  report 
of  physical  examination;  that  is  filed  in  The  Adjutant  Greneral's 
office,  and  instead  of  preparing  a  register  of  enlistments  we  siini)ly 
prepare  a  3  by  5  card  containing  the  man's  name  and  his  Army  serial 
number.  That  is  all  that  is  done  at  the  time  of  enlistment  under  the 
new  method.  I  will  show  the  difference  in  the  method  of  keeping 
the  record  of  a  man  after  he  enters  the  service.  Under  the  old  method 
his  record  came  to  us  on  the  muster  rolls  rendered  bimonthly.  In  the 
first  place  we  received  no  information  about  a  man  from  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  until  the  end  of  the  first  bimonthly  period. 

If  a  soldier  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  year  his  record,  then, 
would  be  spread  over  six  of  these  bimonthly  muster  rolls,  and  in 
order  to  answer  inquiries  about  the  soldier's  duty  and  status  we  had 
to  examine  six  muster  rolls.  If  he  had  transferred  in  the  mean- 
time from  one  organization  to  another  these  muster  -rolls  would  be 
in  two  different  files,  sometimes  widely  separated  and  in  different 
rooms ;  so  it  was  a  tedious  and  a  very  slow  operation  to  answer  any 
inquiries  about  the  status  or  duties  of  an  enlisted  man  under  the 
old  method  and  it  was  very  expensive.  Under  the  new  method, 
when  a  man's  duty  or  status  changes  we  receive  what  we  call  a 
'*  report  of  change^'  on  a  slip  of  this  size  [indicating]  ;  that  is  filed 
at  once  behind  this  3  by  5  card  that  we  made  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, and  when  the  next  change  of  status  comes  in  it  goes  to  the  same 
place,  and  so  on.  So  we  have  behind  this  card  at  all  times  the 
complete  record  of  that  soldier  from  the  time  he  entered  the  service 
until  he  is  discharged  and  a  clerk  can  answer  any  question  about 
that  soldier  in  just  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  daily* changes? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  his  daily  report  of  changes. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency recommended  be  discontinued? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  did  not  recommend  that  this  be  discontinued 
but  they  recommended  that  these  slips,  when  they  came  in,  be  put 
behind  here  without  any  examination  on  the  part  of  The  Adjutant 
General  to  see  that  those  slips  were  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  the  making 
of  a  daily  report  of  change  slips  in  cases  where  the  changes  were  of 
a  temporary  or  unimportant  nature? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  did  recommend  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
complied  with  in  any  degree? 

Gen.  Harris.  So  far  as  the  old  records  were  concerned  we  discon- 
tinued those  entries  relating  to  what  we  call  "  from  duty  to  hospital" 
and  "  from  hospital  to  duty,"  so  long  as  it  did  not  involve  a  change  of 
station  for  the  man.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  recommended  that  we 
discontinue  that  altogether,  when  a  man  went  to  a  hospital  or  when 
he  went  on  furlough ;  in  other  words,  discontinue  every  entry  that 
would  not  affect  the  man's  pensionable  status.  I  am  receiving  let- 
ters by  the  thousands  every  day,  making  inquiries  as  to  status. 
Now  [indicating]  here  is  a  soldier  absent  without  leave;  the  next 
entry  shows  when  the  soldier  who  had  been  absent  without  leave 
came  back  to  duty. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  receive  any  explanation  as  to  why  he  was 
absent  without  leave? 
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Gen.  Harris.  No;  just  simply  the  bare  statement  of  fact  and  if 
'  want  the  details  I  write  to  the  company  to  get  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Wason.  If  the  soldier  were  not  to  blame  for  being  absent  with- 
nit  leave,  for  instance,  if  he  was  held  up  by  a  railroad  disaster, 
hould  not  that  appear  on  the  card  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  appear  on  a  subsequent  card. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  not  that  appear  on  the  card  that  comes  in 
nf  orming  you  of  his  return  ? 

(len.  Harris.  Yes.     For  instance,  take  cases  of  desertion 

Mr.  Wason  (interrupting).  This  would  not  be  a  case  of  desertion; 
his  would  be  the  case  of  the  United  States  Government  ininninff  the 
ailroads  and  not  making  ordinary  train  connections,  and  the  soldier 
lot  getting  back  because  he  did  not  have  a  flying  machine. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  be  investigated  and  the  records  of  the 
ornpany  would  show  all  that  and  that  would  show  here;  it  might 
ot  be  reported  on  the  change  report  indicating  his  return  to  duty 
ut  it  would  be  reported  as  soon  as  the  fact  developed  that  the  man 
ras  not  to  blame. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  should  you  have  three  cards  from  the  com- 
landing  officer,  first,  that  he  was  absent  without  leave,  second,  that 
e  had  returned  to  duty  and,  third,  a  report  explaining  his  absence? 
Vhy  should  not  that  record  be  kept  within  the  company  instead  of 
urdening  an  officer  who  happened  to  be  in  the  field  with  the  necessity 
f  making  those  reports  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  As  I  say,  these  reports  that  we  receive  simply  give 
lie  bare  facts ;  the  details  do  not  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  those  reports  are  made  under  orders  from  the 

ffice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  I  am  asking  why  the  officer  in 

he  field  with  his  army  should  be  put  to  the  burden  and  responsibility 

f  making  those  useless  reports  to  you?    I  call  them  useless  because 

am  waiting  to  have  you  explain  wherein  they  are  not  useless. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  am  receiving  20,000  inquiries  a  day  as  to  the  status 
f  enlisted  men;  if  I  referred  all  of  those  inquiries  to  the  field 
:  would  mean  gi-eat  delay  in  securing  the  information  from  the 
eld  and,  I  believe,  the  ultimate  cost  would  be  greater  than  by  having 
hem  submit  a  brief  report  on  this  form,  which  can  be  made  out  in 

minute;  I  IxOieve  the  cost  would  be  greater  in  having  me  refer  all 
Kjuiries  to  them,  with  the  delay  that  would  naturally  result  from 
no>e  references. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  seems  to  be  objection  to  this  method,  because 
[lis  statement  says: 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  slips  have  no  record 
alue  either  from  the  historical,  pension,  or  claim  standpoint.  For  several 
lonths  from  500  to  900  clerks,  or  their  equivalent,  hare  been  engaged  in 
laking,  sorting,  and  filing  these  slips. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  believe  myself  and  the  clerks  in  my  office,  who 
ave  been  answering  correspondence  by  the  thousands  and  hun- 
reds  of  thousands,  are  better  judges  as  to  what  our  records  should 
Dntain  than  it  is  possible  for  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
)  be.  At  the  time  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was  making  this  sur- 
ey  of  the  office  I  had  an  officer  in  my  department  make  a  careful 
:udy  of  the  methods  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  it  was  possible 
)  eliminate  some  of  the  reports  we  now  receive. 
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The  information  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  EfBciency 
got  about  those  reports  he  got  from  that  officer;  that  officer  had 
classified  these  reports  into  those  he  thought  might  possibly  be  in 
the  future  eliminated  and  those  he  knew  could  not  be  eliminated, 
but  apparently  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  took  every  case  he  was 
considering  and  said  they  could  be  eliminated.  Take  one  case  that 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  strongly  urged  that  I  eliminate — that  is, 
when  a  man  went  from  his  post  or  camp  to  a  hospital  at  another 
post  or  camp — they  recommended  that  I  keep  no  record  of  that  man 
except  the  record  of  the  man  made  in  the  hospital ;  in  i»ther  words, 
from  the  time  that  man  left  his  company  and  got  to  a  hospital  at 
another  post  I  would  have  no  record  whatever  of  him  and  from  r)ie 
time  he  left  the  hospital  to  go  back  to  his  company  I  would  have  lio 
record.  There  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  in  this  war- 
and  100,000  would  not  be  too  great  a  number — ^who  were  absent 
without  leave  from  the  time  they  went  from  the  company  to  the 
hospital,  or  from  the  time  they  left  the  hospital  and  got  back  to  theu* 
company.  Now,  if  I  adopted  their  recommendation  1  would  have 
nothing  to  show  that  they  were  absent  without  leave. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  the  recommendations  they  make  is  to  discon- 
tinue the  making  of  a  daily  report  of  change  slips  in  cases  where 
the  changes  were  of  a  temporary  or  unimportant  natui*e,  such  as  re- 
porting men  on  furlough,  on  special  duty,  sick  in  quarters,  and  the 
reverse.  They  claim  the  Navy  jDepartment  has  adopted  this  method 
without  any  material  injury  to  the  Navy.    They  say: 

In  the  Navy  Department,  where  similar  records  of  the  enUsted  personnel 
are  kept,  so  that  requests  for  information  like  those  received  at  the  War  De- 
partment can  he  answered,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  report,  record, 
or  preserve  in  Washinf^tou  the  items  of  information  specifically  described  above. 
Only  reports  of  a  permanent  nature  affecting  the  service  of  the  enUsted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  are  made  and  filed.  This  work,  therefore,  engages  the  at- 
tention of  only  a  few  clerks  in  the  Navy  Department 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  jumpinjg:  from  one  class  of  records  to  an- 
other and  jumbling  them  so  that  it  is  hard  to  answer  the  questions, 
but  in  regard  to  what  they  say  with  reference  to  Navy  records  and 
these  records  I  should  like  to  read  the  report  of  the  officer  in  my 
office  who  investifirated  the  matter  immediately  after  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  reached  me.  I  ^ave  him  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiencv  and  he  made  a  thorough  investigation  as  to 
what  we  had  been  doing  and  also  went  to  the  Navy  Department  and 
studied  their  methods,  and  if  the  committee  has  no  objection  I  will 
read  his  report.    Tliis  is  dated  November  25, 1919 : 

November  25,  1919. 
ivrpniornn'lniu  for  Con.  Harris. 

Tho  rlc^rks  in  tbo  onlistorl  record  section  now  number  80,  of  whom  48  are 
onirasrod  in  t^io  filing  of  the  papers  relatinj?  to  enlisted  men.  The  remaining 
8?  i?ic1ndo  t]i(»  sootfon  rhiof  nnd  nssistnnt  chief,  reviewers,  special  searchers, 
tolniitoirrnph  operator,  typists,  receiving:  and  dispatch  clerks,  correspondence 
clerics,  etc. 

Tlie  work  of  the  filinj?  clerks  consists  in  not  only  filing  hut  carefully  examin- 
inir  for  accuracy  by  comparison  with  the  enlistment  papers,  the  dally  reports 
of  change  which  amount  to  about  10,800  daily,  and  notlnp  any  errors  fouiwl 
therein,  tlieso  errors  being  passed  on  to  the  reviewers,  who  by  examination  of 
prior  rerK)rts  decide  whether  the  errors  can  be  corrected  at  once,  or  whether  a 
hotter  i>'iisf  bo  written  to  the  proper  personnel  adjutant.  The  filing  clerks  also 
file   on'istinent    papers   and    correspondence   relating   to   enlisted   men,   m.ike 
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earches  of  records  and  correspondence  and  render  reports  thereon  to  divisions 
ailing  for  same,  check  corrected  reports  returned,  and  keep  a  check  of  tlieir 
tally  work. 

The  number  of  t\ib  desks  now  number  103,  each  containing  the  records  of 
pproximately  1,400  soldiers. 

The  correction  of  typographical  errors  has  two  purposes:  One  is  to  have 
>ur  own  records  correct  so  that  there  shall  be  no  question  of  identification  of 
he  soldier,  and  the  other  is  to  insure  correct  records  with  the  organization 
)f  the  soldier.  Where  the  reviewer  finds  that  reports  subsequent  to  the  one 
mder  consideration  are  entirely  correct  as  to  the  name  and  serial  number,  the 
)r(»[)er  correction  Is  made  here  and  no  form  letter  Is  written.  As  an  Illustration 
»f  the  reduction  in  correspondence  effected  by  this  means  It  may  be  noted 
hat  one  day  recently  there  were  424  errors,  of  which  187  could  be  corrected 
•y  reviewers  and  only  247  letters  were  written,  and  on  another  day  for  575 
rrors,  365  errors  were  corrected  by  reviewers  and  only  210  letters  written. 

Thus  the  procedure  Is  practically  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Wllmot,  and,  as 
I  tind  by  personal  Investigation  at  the  Navy  Department,  substantially  the 
>aui<'  as  used  there. 

A  short  while  ago  there  were  three  distinct  forms  mimeographed  on  letter- 
w  i)ai)er,  used  for  correspondence  concerning  errors,  but  these  have  been 
[^)mhined  In  a  single  form  slip,  which  economizes  on  paper  and  greatly  reduces 
md  simplifies  the  work  of  the  typists  who  fill  out  the  form,  besides  being 
Uiueh  easle^  to  review  than  the  blanks  formerly  In  use. 

So  far  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  records  and  correspondence  Is 
•<»Ficerned,  It  Is  necessary  that  this  section  keep  them  accurate  and  up  to  date, 
is  Congressmen  and  relatives  call  for  and  demand  the  Information  which  they 
contain. 

L.   S.   SOBLEY. 

This  [indicating]  shows  the  new  form  which  we  have  devised  in 
he  office;  we  simply  write  tlie  man's  nanie  and  address  here  who 
tmde  the  error,  we  write  the  soldier's  name  here  [indicating]  and  by 

clieckmark  indicate  what  the  error  was. 

Ml'.  Wood.  Are  all  of  these  changes  essential  or  are  they  simply 
'( Imical  ? 

(Jen.  Harris.  They  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  for  me  to 
nswi«r  the  imjuiries  that  come  to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Mr.  AVooD.  I  do  not  suppose  it  makes  much  difference  to  anybody, 
)  far  as  any  material  consequence  is  concerned,  whether  a  nian  got 
ick  from  liis  furlough  to-day  or  to-morrow  so  long  as  he  is  within 
is  time,  and  that  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  his  sick  leave. 

f  couise,  it  conduces  to  completeness  of  records,  but  I  am  speaking 

)W  with  reference  to  the  saving  of  time  and  expense. 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  receive  letters  about  soldiers  in  Siberia;  relatives 
't  some  rumor  that  they  have  been  sick  in  the  hospital,  been  absent 
I  some  way,  or  have  gone  somewhere  else;  when  I  receive  such  in- 
lii  ies  I  can  iro  here  and  tell  them  where  that  soldier  is,  and  that 

tisHes  them. 

Mr.  AA'(K)i).  The  Medical  Department  also  has  that  record? 

(JcMi.  Harris.  The  Medical  Depaitment  has  it  temporarily. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  You  have  spoken  of  getting  information  with  reference 
.  a  soldier  in  Siberia.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  get  much  in- 
irination  about  a  soldier  in  Siberia? 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  have  given  all  there  is. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  nearly  current  would  that  infornuition  be? 

(uMi.  Harris.  It  would  be  as  current  as  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a 
tt(M'  here.  I  have  a  record  here  of  a  man  going  from  duty  to  sick, 
'hen  a  man  enters  a  hospital,  according  to  this  system  here,  we  get 

report  which  says  '^  From  duty  to  sick."     It  is  not  a  long  and 
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elaborate  report.  The  form  is  made  out  and  printed,  and  the  officer 
can  make  thousands  of  them  per  day.  That  comes  here.  Now,  sup- 
pose a  man  is  sick  in  the  hospital  for  six  months  before  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital.  The  medical  record  is  kept  at  the  place 
where  the  man  is  discharged,  and  it  comes  here  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  office.  He  keeps  it  there  for  six  months  and  sometimes 
two  years  for  statistical  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  that  man  might 
be  in  the  hospital  for  two  months  and  we  (in  Tiie  Adjutant  General's 
Office)  would  not  get  any  reports  from  the  medical  records  about  his 
sickness  for  six  months.  The  Surgeon  General's  Office  uses  that 
record  primarily  for  statistical  purposes.  Suppose  a  man  is  sick  in 
hospital.  If  my  report  of  change  shows  that  the  man  is  sick  I  would 
send  any  letter  inquiring  about  him  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office 
for  details,  but  if  I  did  not  have  anything  on  my  report  of  change 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  man  had  been  sick  I  would  not  be  able 
to  give  the  family  of  the  soldier  information  about  him  until  after 
two  months  or  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  official  record  of  a  given  soldier  made  up  from 
the  records  kept  by  the  commanding  officer  and  from  the*daily  rec- 
ords kept  by  you  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  two ;  The  commanding  officer  of  the  or- 
ganization keeps  a  record  of  the  soldier  on  a  paper  called  the  serv- 
ice record.  As  I  told  you  yesteixiay,  when  a  soldier  goes  from  one 
place  to  another,  this  service  record  goes  with  him,  and  when  he  is 
discharged  there  is  a  form  of  indorsement  ifilled  out  and  the  service 
record  is  sent  here,  and  I  put  it  in  the  jacket  with  the  other  papers. 
Therefore,  I  have  the  record  that  the  company  keeps  and  the  record 
that  I  keep. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  10  years  from  now  it  is  important  to  estab- 
lish the  record  of  a  given  soldier :  You  have  the  service  record  kept 
by  the  commanding  officer,  which  eventually  comes  to  you,  and  you 
have  this  daily  record,  and  suppose  there  is  confusion  between  the 
report  you  have  kept  and  the  service  record  kept  by  the  commanding 
officer,  which  one  is  binding  and  controlling? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  daily  record,  which  is  made  at  the  time  the 
change  occurs  and  signed  at  the  time,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
recorded  at  the  time.  There  is  no  danger  of  overlooking  this  record, 
but  there  is  danger  of  not  making  the  entry  on  this  service  record 
(indicating) ;  and  we  have  found  m  this  war  that  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  [indicating  service  record]  that  have  abso- 
lutely disappeared,  and  millions  of  them  are  incomplete. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  peculiar  value  of  the  oaily  slip,  or  what 
advantage  has  it  over  the  service  slip,  as  to  completeness  or  finality? 

(jen.  Harris.  Every  morning  the  company  commander  prepares 
his  morning  report  of  all  the  changes  in  the  status  and  duties  oi 
enlisted  men  of  his  company.  That  has  to  be  done  every  day,  and  it 
is  done  when  the  incident  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  company  com- 
mander. Those  reports  of  changes  are  simply  extracts  or  copies  of 
the  morning  report.  Instead  of  sending  me  the  morning  report  each 
day,  they  send  a  report  for  each  man  whose  name  appears  on  the 
morning  report,  and  they  send  it  in  such  form  that  I  can  put  it  di- 
rectly behind  this  card  [indicating].  Everyone  of  them  is  signed  by 
the  officer,  and  they  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  any  court  in  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  that  you  get  a  report  covering  all  the 
hanges  made  with  reference  to  the  status  and  condition  of  each  in- 
ividual  soldier? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  had  a  maximum  Army  of  4,000,000  men, 
tow  many  of  those  reports  would  you  get  per  day? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  the  figures,  but  it  was  a 
•ery  large  number.  Under  the  old  system  we  got  the  same  informa- 
ion  on  this  roll  [indicating]  instead  of  getting  it  on  the  individual 
dips,  in  which  form  I  could  file  it  with  the  other  records  of  the  man 
ind  have  the  information  immediately  accessible.  Under  the  old 
jystem  by  waiting  until  the  end  of  two  months,  you  had  on  this  roll, 
ill  of  the  information  and  the  same  information  that  we  now  get 
)n  the  daily  reports  of  changes,  but  in  order  to  find  the  individuS's 
record,  we  had  to  search  through  every  monthly  roll  on  which  his 
name  appeared.  The  amount  or  work  m  the  field  is  no  greater  now 
than  it  was  under  the  old  system,  if  it  is  as  much. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  a  duplication  as  between  the  commanding  offi- 
cer's report  kept  in  the  field  covering  the  daily  changes,  and  this 
)ther  report,  or  when  he  makes  bis  report  about  a  dian^,  does  he 
nake  it  in  duplicate,  keeping  one  himself  and  sending  one  to  yo\i  ? 
[  suppose  that  is  something  he  does  anyhow,  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
le  has  his  daily  record,  and,  no  matter  whether  it  is  important  or 
mimportant,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  important,  it  seems  to  me 
hat  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  records  kept  about  the 
sune  facts.  The  commanding  officer  in  tiie  field  has  this  record, 
ind  he  must  have  it,  and  he  submits  that  to  you;  and  then  after 
iwhile  he  sends  in  this  other  report. 

Gen.  Harris.  When  a  man's  enlistment  expires,  his  service  record 
s  closed  and  sent  to  me.  The  daily  report  of  changes  contains  the 
ame  information  as  was  contained  on  the  muster  roll,  except  that 
t  comes  now  every  day,  and  formerly  it  came  at  the  end  of  two 
lonths.  In  order  to  make  up  the  bimonthly  muster  roll,  the  com- 
anies  had  to  keep,  in  addition  to  the  regular  records,  a  scratch  book 
f  changes  from  day  to  dav,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  out  the 
mster  roll.  The  work  under  the  new  system  is  probably  not  more 
lan  one-half  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  system.  The  work  in  my 
wn  office  has  been  enormouslyreducedasaresultof  this  change,  and, 
?sides,  I  am  now  doing  work  that  could  not  be  done  until  30  years 
?ter  the  Civil  War.  I  am  furnishing  you  information  to-day  that 
ongress  and  others  had  to  wait  30  years  for  after  the  Civil  War. 
hat  was  because  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  muster  rolls  and  make 
rd  entries  therefrom,  t  am  elmiinating  that,  and  am  putting  the 
.pers  as  they  come  in  right  where  we  eventually  have  to  get  the 
formation.  Thirty  years  after  the  Civil  War  there  were  800  clerks 
gaged  principally  on  this  work  of  carding  information  from  those 
ister  rolls. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  may  work  all  right  with  reference  to  soldiers  in 
is  country,  but  would  not  get'  reports  of  changes  with  reference 
soldiers  who  are  in  foreign  coimtries,  would  you? 
Ren.  Harris.  Just  as  soon  as  the  mail  could  bring  them.  I  woujd 
re  to  wait  on  the  mails  to  get  tjie  information,  in  any.  event,  and 
I  had  two  months  longer  to  wait  under  the  old  system.  The 
)ort  is  made  out  the  moment  the  change  occurs. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  often  do  you  get  reports  with  reference  to  the 
situation  of  our  boys  in  Siberia? 

Gen.  Harbis.  As  soon  as  anything  happens  to  a  boy  in  Siberia, 
the  report  comes  here.  Of  course,  if  nothing  happens  to  him, 
nothing  comes. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  information  with  ref- 
erence to  one  soldier  in  Siberia  for  a  year,  but  up  to  date  I  have 
not  gotten  anything  about  him,  except  letters  that  he  sends  surrep- 
titiously to  this  country  when  somebody  comes  over  here. 

Gen.  Harris.  Of  course,  occasionally  a  commander  in  the  field 
does  fail  to  make  the  report,  and  if  he  fails  to  make  the  report,  we 
have  not  the  information.  However,  the  commander  is  more  apt  to 
fail  to  make  the  reports  two  months  after  the  change  occurs  than  to 
make  the  report  on  the  day  it  happens. 

RECOMMENDATION   OF   BUREAU   OF   EFFICIENCY. 

(See  pp.  1765,  17S2.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  another  recommendation  made  here  [reading] : 

It  was  recommended  that  all  service  papers  to  be  filed  within  soldiers* 
jaclcots  be  first  sorted,  so  that  all  papers  of  every  class  pertaining  to  the  same 
man  could  be  filed  witliin  tlie  service  jacket  at  one  time  and  operation  instead 
of  the  laborious  and  inaccurate  method  of  filing  one  paper  at  a  time. 

^Vhat  has  your  department  done  with  reference  to  adopting  that 
recommendation  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Efficiency  Bureau,  which  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  will  answer  that  question.  We  have  the  records  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  old  Army  that  has  been  demobilized  in  jackets  like  this 
(indicating)  that  give  a  complete  record  of  the  soldier.  These 
records  are  filed  in  filing  cases,  three  rows  of  them  in  a  drawer, 
and  each  filing  case  contains  four  of  those  drawers.  The  four 
drawers  may  contain  from  7,500  to  8,000  of  those  records.  At  the 
time  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
was  making  a  survey  of  the  records  and  work  of  our  office,  we  were 
engaged  in  filing  a  number  of  loose  pajjers  in  those  jackets.  As  I 
say,  each  one  of  those  filing  cases  contains  four  drawers.  We  had 
on  the  wall  a  pigeonhole,  under  our  working  system,  from  which 
the  papers  were  fed  into  the  jackets,  one  pigeonhole  containing 
all  the  papers  that  were  to  go  into  one  filing  case  of  four  drawers. 
The  clerk  who  had  charge  of  this  filing  case^  would  take  the  papers 
from  the  pigeonhole  and  put  them  in  the  jackets  in  the  drawers. 

The  papers  were  put  in  the  pigeonhole  just  as  they  came — ^not 
arranged  m  perfect  alphabetical  order.  The  clerk  would  take  the 
papers  from  the  pigeonhole,  and  he  or  she  would  have  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  assorting  work,  because  they  would  not  be  arranged, 
as  I  have  said,  in  alphabetical  order.  Therefore  the  clerks  would 
have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  assorting  work  on  those  papers  be- 
fore putting  them  into  the  jackets.  In  other  words,  the  first  name 
might  be  down  here  [indicating]  somewhere,  and  the  clerk  would 
usually  spread  the  papers  out  in  this  wajr,  glance  through  them, 
and  put  m  one  paper  in  this  ivay  [indicating],  and  then  the  next 
one,  or  wherever  they  happen  to  come.     She  would  file  all  ol 
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those  papers  in  those  four  drawers.  The  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  Mr.  Wihnot,  said  that  he  thought  he  could  effect 
a  great  saving  over  that  method  if  we  would  allow  him  to  experi- 
ment with  his  method  of  filing.  Now,  these  records  are  filed  in 
eight  wings  of  E  Building,  down  on  the  Mall,  and  I  turned  over  to 
him  absolutely  one  wing,  or  wing  9,  of  that  building.  He  or-  • 
ganized  a  force  in  exactly  the  way  he  wanted  it,  he  was  there  every 
day  to  supervise  the  work,  and  he  conducted  the  experiment  for 
about  a  week  or  more. 

Now,  the  primary  difference  between  the  system  which  he  intro- 
duced and  the  system  which  I  have  just  explained  is  that  he  elim- 
inated this  pigeonhole.  He  took  the  papers  as  they  came  in  and 
arranged  them  all  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  so  that  the  filing 
clerk  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  take  the  papers  and  drop  them  in 
the  jackets  as  they  came  in  the  drawer.  He  came  to  me  a  few  days 
afterward  and  said,  "  In  my  wing,  or  wing  5,  we  are  filing  2,000 
papers  per  clerk  per  day,  while  the  best  you  can  do  in  any  other 
wing  is  700  pieces  per  day  per  clerk."  I  could  not  believe  that  that 
was  a  fact,  but  I  had  not  the  data  at  that  moment  to  answer  him. 
f  told  him  1  thought  there  was  some  other  question  involved  that  he 
had  not  taken  into  consideration.  I  found,  after  investigation,  that 
he  was  considering  only  one  clerk;  that  is,  the  clerk  who  was  filing 
those  records  arranged  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  and  comparing 
her  work  with  the  work  ot  a  clerk  who  was  putting  those  recoi^  in 
when  they  were  not  arranged  in  perfect  alphabetical  order.  He 
said  that  his  system  was  three  times  as  efficient  as  mine. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  will  permit  me,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  recommendation,  I  will  read  further': 

It  was   reconiDiencled  that  all   service  pai)ers   to  be  filed   within  soldiers* 

jackets  be  first  sorted  so  that  all  papers  of  every  class  pertaining  to  the^same 

man  could  be  filed  within  the  service  jacket  at  one  time  and  operation,  Instead 

of  the  laborious  and  inaccurate  method  of  filing  one  paper  at  a  time.     This 

rmnnniended  method  was  tried  experiment^illy  in  one  section  of  the  enlisted 

men's  division  with  the  result  that  the  sorting  was  much  more  rapidly  done 

Oiow  much  more  rapidly  could   not  be  determined  because  records  of  this 

work  are  not  kept),  and  the  average  number  of  papers  filed  per  clerk  per  day 

was  increased  from  369  to  over  2,000.    This  result  was  had  with  only  a  partial 

consolidation  of  service  papers,   all  medical  papers  being  omitted  from   the 

♦experiment.     If  the  medical  papers  had  been  included  it  Is  obvious  that  the 

number  filed  per  clerk  per  day  would  have  greatly  exceeded  2,000.    In  addition 

to  the   greater   speed   attained   by   first   consolidating   papers   of   all   classes 

relating  to  the  same  man,  greater  accuracy  would  result,  because  where  all 

senice  papers  relating  to  an  Individual  are  exposed  to  view  at  the  time  of 

assorting  it  can  be  readily  determined  that  they  relate  to  the  same  Individual 

by  comparing  such  factors  of  Identification  as  date  and  State  of  birth,  place 

of  enlistment,  etc.     By  the  present  method  of  assorting  first  one  group  and 

Iheii  another  this  great  Identifying  advantage  is  lost,  with  the  consequence 

that  less  accuracy  can  be  had.    I  gathered  the  impression  from  a  conversation 

with  The  Adjutant  General   that  he  i^ersonally  approved  this  consolidation, 

but  the  papers  are  not  yet  being  consolidated  and  filed  that  way. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  go  into  all  those  details  a  little  later.  I  would 
like  to  describe  the  result  of  this  experiment.  We  had  eight  wings 
n  which  those  records  were  filed.  In  four  of  the  wings,  or  in  wings 
I,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  condition  was  this:  The  records  were  partly  in  the 
E  Building  and  partly  in  the  War  Department  Building,  and  we 
vere  in  the  process  of  consolidating  those  two  files.  During  the  war 
ve  had  the  records  of  the  men  in  the  War  Department  Building, 
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and  as  they  were  discharged  they  were  removed  from  the  War  D^* 
partinent  Building:  to  E  Building.    At  present  we  have  in  the  Wa.r 
Department  Building  only  the  records  of  the  men  in  the  new  Arm;i', 
so  that  the  records  in  wings  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  in  process  of  consofi- 
dation.     I  think  we  mi^ht  omit  those  four  wings  irom  our  compari- 
son.   The  records  in  wings  5,  6,  7,  and  8  were  all  consolidated,  and 
the  conditions  in  wings  5,  6,  and  7  were  substantially  the  same. 
Win^  8  was  the  first  one  we  had  organized  over  there  and  all  of  the 
conditions  were  very  much  better  than  they  were  in  any  other  wing. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  wing  5  with  wing  8,  but  it  would  he 
fair  to  compare  the  work  in  wing  5  with  the  work  in  wings  6  and  7. 
We  kept  a  record  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Wilmot  made  his  experiment 
in  wing  5,  from  the  24th  of  October  to  the  31st  of  October,  and  of 
the  number  of  papers  put  in  the  files.    The  number  filed — that  is, 
assorted  or  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  put  in  the  jackets- 
was  a  great  deal  less  than  were  filed  in  wing  8.     1  will  give  you  exact 
figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  perfectly  patent  to  me  and  to  anybody  else,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  if  you  have  a  clerk  with  a  bundle  of  papers  before 
her  that  she  is  assorting  arid  putting  into  jackets,  tinie  would  be 
saved  by  having  all  of  the  papers  that  are  to  go  into  one  jacket  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile  ready  to  go  into  the  jacket,  instead  of  having  them 
in  such  form  that  she  would  have  to  make  a  dozen  trips  with  as 
many  papers  to  be  filed  in  the  jacket.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
be  done  at  one  trip  instead  of  a  dozen,  and,  if  so,  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  11  trips.  As  I  understand  the  method  you  have  now,  the 
clerk  has  a  lot  of  those  papers  before  her  for  filing.  If  she  finds  a 
paper  that  belongs  to  John  Jones's  jacket  she  goes  over  there  and 
puts  it  in  John  Jones's  jacket.  Then  she  (!omes  back  and  finds  a 
paper  relating  to  Bill  Smith,  and  then  she  makes  another  trip  to 
place  it  in  Bill  Smith's  jacket.  Now,  there  might  be  a  dozen  papers 
in  that  bundle  relating  to  John  Jones,  and  I  do  not  understand  why 
they  should  not  be  filed  all  at  once. 

(jren.  Harris.  A  certain  number  of  clerks  are  assorting  those 
records.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  comparing  the  work  of  one  clerk.  Some- 
times, as  you  know,  a  theory  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  He  made 
a  comparison  between  the  work  of  a  clerk  handling  papers  that  were 
perfectly  assorted  with  the  work  of  a  clerk  who  was  nling  and  assort- 
ing the  papers  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  a  case  of  (Herks  taking 
papers  from  the  pigeonhole  one  at  a  time. 

As  I  have  said,  the  conditions  in  wings  6  and  7  were  the  same  as 
those  in  wing  5,  and  they  filed  more  papers  than  they  did  under  Mr. 
Wilmot's  system,  and  our  record  will  show  it.  The  difference  comes 
in  the  waste  of  time  in  arranging  those  papers  in  perfect  alphabetical 
order.  Under  our  methods,  we  simply  get  the  papers  that  belong  to 
those  drawers  of  one  filing  case  into  the  corresponding  pigeonliole. 
We  have  enough  papers  there  to  keep  a  clerk  at  work  all  day.  She 
does  not  have  to  get  all  of  the  papers  arranged  in  perfect  alpha- 
betical order.  She  will  see,  for  instance,  that  a  paper  oelongs  in  one 
jacket,  and  that  another  paper  belongs  here  in  the  second  jacket, 
and  her  work  would -consist  in  getting  them  into  the  jackets.  The 
figures  covering  that  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  gather  from  your  explanation  to  the  chairman  that 
your  papers  regarding  soldiers  come  in  in  bulk? 
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Gen.  Habris.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Wason.  Now,  then,  you  say  that  Mr.  Wilmot  disregarded  the 
ne  consumed  in  the  first  separation  of  the  papers? 
Gen.  Harbis.  Yes,  sir. 

i^Ir.  Wason.  And  he  got  them  up  to  the  point  where  the  files  were 
.  the  baskets  ready  for  the  clerks  to  put  thefu  in  the  final  filing 
icket. 

Gen.  Habbis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  the  number 
t  clerks  Uiat  Mr.  Wilim>t  used  and  the  time  consumed  under  his 
method  of  getting  the  records  ready  for  the  filing  clerks?  Of  course, 
'>  is  obvious  that  if  the  papers  are  arranged  alphabetically  or  jaumeri- 
illv,  the  derk  could  file  many  more  in  a  given  time  than  he  could  if 
e  had  to  arrange  the  papers  in  alphabetical  or  numerical  order 
•hile  filing  them. 

Gen,  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  The  comparison  referred  to  was  simply  a 
omparison  as  between  clerks  putting  in  papers  from  a  pigeonhole 
bat  were  not  arranged  alphabetically  and  the  filing  of  papers  that 
ad  been  arranged  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  with  nothmg  to  do 
Koept  to  put  them  in  the  jackets.  We  have  taken  the  total  number 
f  clerks  in  each  one  of  those  wings  and  have  taken  the  total  number 
f  papers  that  were  put  in  the  files  in  the  seven  days.  We  took  the 
umbers  of  clerks  and  the  average  number  of  papers  filed  per  clerk  for 
ach  one  of  these  wings,  and  the  amount  of  work  was  very  much  less 
1  wing  5,  in  which  "hb.  Wilmot  experimented,  than  in  winps  6  and  7. 
Mr.  Wood.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you :  Here,  we  will  say  is  a 
undle  of  papers  that  may  include  the  records  of  a  whole  company. 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  papers  in  that  bundle 
lat  have  reference  to  a  given  soldier. 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  there  may  be  one  or  two  papers  in  that  bundle 
lat  have  reference  to  others. 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  system  that 
)u  have  there  you  take  the  bundle  of  papers  and  whenever  you  find 
paper  that  belongs  in  John  Jones's  jacket,  the  filing  clerk  takes 
lat  paper  and  goes  over  to  the  filing  cabinet  and  takes  out  John 
)nes's  jacket. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  not  the  case. 

ilr.  Wood.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  she  comes  back  and  takes 
lother  paper  and  places  it  in  the  jacket  to  which  it  belongs.  Now, 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  it  would  take  a  great 
al  more  time  to  do  that  than  if  the  clerk  filed  all  of  the  papers  at 
le  time  relative  to  John  Jones.  There  must  be  as  many  jackets 
iind  as  there  are  names  in  the  bundle  of  papers,  and  if  they  are  all 
sorted  so  that  the  papers  pertaining  to  any  individual  would  be  in  - 
e  bundle,  then  it  would  be  a  question  of  very  little  time  consumed 
putting  them  in  the  proper  jackets. 

Gen.  Harris.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  question  of  handling 
?  papers  one  at  a  time.  We  have  an  enormous  number  of  papers, 
d  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  handled  per  day. 
lese  are  papers  that  have  accumulated,  and  they  come  m  in  no 
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particular  arrangement.  The  first  set  of  clerks  takes  those  papers 
and  throws  them  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  other  words. 
the  A's  are  thrown  together,  the  B's  and  thrown  together,  and  the 
C's  are  thrown  together,  and  so  on.  Now,  everybody  realizes  that 
that  is  the  scientific  way  of  doing  it.  One  clerk  would  take  the  A's, 
and  she  would  arrange  them  according  to  the  subdivisions  of  A; 
another  clerk  would  take  the  B's  and  arrange  them  according  to  the 
subdivisions  of  B,  and  so  forth.  Finally  they  would  be  subdivided 
so  that  all  the  pai>ers  that  belonged  to  this  one  file  case  of  four 
drawers,  containing  the  records  of  about  8,000  enlisted  men,  would 
be  in  one  pigeonhole.  The  pigeonhole  would  not  be  filled  several 
times  per  day,  but  there  would  be  enough  papers  in  that  pigeonhole 
to  keep  the  clerk  busy  all  day.  She  simply  takes  the  papers  from 
the  pigeonholes  and  feeds  them  to  the  filing  cases.  The  distance 
between  the  filing  case  and  the  pigeonhole  is  not  moi'e  than  the 
distance  from  you  to  that  wall,  and  when  the  clerk  goes  thei"e  in  the 
morning,  she  will  find  enough  papers  in  the  pigeonhole  to  keep  her 
busily  engaged  all  day.  I  might  explain  that  there  are  two  good 
features  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  system,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  is  more 
expensive  than  the  one  we  employ.  You  can  not  say  that  the  system 
we  employ  is  a  haphazard  system,  because  it  has  "been  worked  out 
after  great  study. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  antagonism  in  your  office,  or  among  your 
chiefs  or  heads  of  divisions,  toward  this  Efficiency  Bureau? 

(Jen.  Harris.  Wlien  the  Efficiency  Bureau  came  there,  I  welcomed 
them,  and  threw  my  office  open  to  them  and  gave  them  every  pos- 
sible facility.  Before  Mr.  Wilmot  had  been  there  long  enough  to 
form  any  intelligent  idea  of  what  he  could  do  and  of  what  he  could 
not  do,  he  came  into  my  office  one  day  beaming,  and .  said,  "  I  will 
save  you  $500,000."  I  was  amazed  at  such  a  statement,  when  I 
knew  he  had  not  had  time  to  form  any  conception  of  what  we  had 
been  doing.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  he 
could  save  $500,000  a  year,  and  that  if  he  could  my  resignation 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War  before  long.  I  said, 
"  If  I  am  wasting  10  per  cent  of  the  money  that  Congress  appro- 
priates, then  I  think  some  one  else  should  fill  my  office." 

He  made  the  same  assertion  to  me  more  than  once.  One  day  he 
said: 

If  your  chief  clerk,  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  this  office 
than  I  am,  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  other  building  he  would  save  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

I  mention  that  merely  to  show  how  liberal  he  was  with  millions  of 
dollars.  With  the  repeated  assertions  which  he  made  against  the 
department,  all  the  people  in  The  Adjutant  GteneraPs  Office  were  out- 
raged, and  I  will  show  you  a  little  later  on  that  instead  of  a  saving  of 
$500,000 — it  is  just  a  few  thousand  dollars — ^that  you  can  count  up  on 
your  fingers. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  just  the  one  item  which  they  submitted  to  you  in 
reference  to  the  addressograph  there  is  no  question  but  what  there 
was  a  saving? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  adopted  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  a  thing  that  sometimes  occurs :  You  take  the 
heads  of  these  departments  and  they  have  a  system  of  their  own  and 
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no  matter  how  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  it  is,  they  think  it  is  all  ridit, 
and  tikBV  dxow  their  opposition  against  anybody  or  anything  that 
comes  along.  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  prevails  or  whether  it 
prevails  under  the  heads  of  your  department.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  sometimes  they  depend  upon  somebody  else  to  do  that  work. 
That  thing  has  occurred  in  some  of  the  departments.  You  take  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue,  the  recommendations  made  by  this 
eiciency  board  have  been  adopted  and  have  resulted  in  a  great  sav- 
ing in  every  instance. 

Gen.  Harbis.  If  the  Efficiency  Bureau  had  come  into  our  office  with 
a  view  to  aiding  us  instead  of  maJdng  a  record  for  the  Efficiency 
Bureau  then  they  would  have  accomphshed  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  have,  because  they  have  antagonized  the  entire  office. 

BMFLOYliSNT    OF    EFFICIENCY    EZPEKTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  no  brief  for  the  Efficiency  Bureau,  except  tbat  I 
am  in  favor  of  something  transpiring  to  bring  about  some  efficiency 
in  the  Government  transactions.  Certainly  it  does  not  exist  in  very 
numy  places.  There  is  not  a  business  house  in  this  country  that  would 
last  24  hours  if  they  ran  their  business  the  way  the  Government 
business  is  run. 

Gen.  Harris.  My  predecessor  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  sent  his 
chief  clerk  to  Chicago  to  examine  the  methods  in  the  big  businesses 
there,  to  the -Ford  automobile  plant,  to  examine  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness there,  to  the  cash  register  plant  to  examine  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness there,  to  New  York  City  to  study  the  methods, jtnd  after  that 
^isit  he  convened  a  board  in  the  office  which  began  a  study  of  the 
^organization  of  the  office  and  which  worked  on  that  study  for  several 
iionths.  After  I  was  appointed  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 
I  knew  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  done,  and  I  felt  that  the  office 
iv^ould  be  benefited  by  advice  from  some  outside  efficiency  expert  who 
lad  actual  experience  in  organizing  these  big  business  establishments. 
[  finally  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  War  that  I  should  have  such  an 
Xpert.  I  got  a  man  fi-om  New  York,  who  was  an  efficiency  expert  in 
organization  and  methods,  in  my  office  for  nine  months.  He  came 
luring  the  war.  I  had  another  efficiency  expert  with  him  and  they 
nade  extensive  changes  in  the  methods  m  the  office.  The  system  of 
iling  papei-s,  which  I  explained  to  vou  a  few  moments  ago,  was 
vorked  out  by  this  efficiency  expert  of  New  York,  after  he  had  been 
n  the  office  some  months  and  had  studied  the  methods. 
Mr.  Wood.  Why,  instead  of  getting  a  rank  outsider  to  do  this 
•ork.  did  you  not  call  upon  the  rJfficiency  Board  that  is  authorized 
y  the  Government  and  whose  business  it  is  to  aid  in  these  matters  ? 
(ieii.  Harris.  I  think  the  Efficiency  Bureau  was  at  work  trying 
)  organize  the  War  Risk  Bureau  at  that  time,  and  they  were  not 
vailable. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  make  any  call  on  them? 

(ien.  Harris.  I  did  not,  because  I  felt  that  we  could  get  better 
'>nlts  fix)m  these  other  men. 

Mr.  Wx)OD.  Why  did  you  feel  that  way?  We  are  trying,  and  it 
IS  l>een  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  get  efficient  men  in  the 
fiiciencv  Bureau,  and  it  was  certainlv  your  duty  to  at  least  see  if 
)u  could  get  any  help  from  the  Efficiency  Bureau  before  going 
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clear  over  its  head.  I  expect  if  somebody  in  your  department  hac 
done  that  you  would  have  taken  offense,  because  I  know  that  y<:>z; 
military  gentlemen  are  very  great  sticklers  about  the  functions  oi 
your  several  departments. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  assumed  so.  At  that  particular  time  I  did  not 
know  fully  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  was  that? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  September  of  1918. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  these  efficiency  men  did  you  have  in 
your  department? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  had  one  man  who  worked  for  nine  months,  and  I 
had  another  who  worked  for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  one  man  who  worked  for 
nine  months? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  man  whose  salary  in  civil  life  was  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  a  year  was  paid  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  a  year,  and 
the  other  man  was  paid  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $4,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  was  here  about  a  year? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  departments  did  these  gentlemen  work  in? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  worked  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  and 
reorganized  practically  the  entire  office,  and  they  especially  worked 
upon  the  method  of  sorting  and  filing  papers,  which  I  have  explained 
here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  came  the  Efficiency  Bureau  to  come  in;  at  your 
solicitation  or  upon  their  own  solicitation? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  Secretary  of  War.  Some  one  suggested  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  I  think  the  Efficiency  Bureau  had  been  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  had  rendered,  I  under- 
stand, very  valuable  assistance.  The  Secretary  of  War  knew  that 
I  had  a  very  tremendous  task  and  asked  if  I  nad  any  objection,  to 
having  the  bureau  come  in  my  office.  I  said,  "  No ;  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  them  come  in."  I  was  delighted.  I  expected  to  get  some 
good  ideas.    I  did,  and  I  have  adopted  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  Was  that  while  one  of  the  two  personal  experts  you 
had  called  in  was  there? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sirj  several  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  did  the  board  visit  your  department? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  October,  1919. 

Mr.  Wason.  Just  recently? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  in  vogue  at  that  time  the  system  with 
reference  to  typewriting  each  name  instead  of  using  the  addresso- 
graph,  at  the  time  these  experts  you  had  were  there? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  did. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  did  not  occur  to  either  one  of  these  gentlemen  that 
you  had  employed  to  do  the  work  in  that  way  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  found  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $10,000  if 
we  adopted  Mr.  Wilmot's  suggestion  about  the  addressograph.  I 
have  now  discontinued  that  work,  but  when  we  begin  it  again  we 
will  do  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  nine-month  expert  that  you 
had  there? 
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Gen.  Harris.  I  will  have  to  furnish  that  a  little  bit  later. 
Note. — John  H.  Clowes.  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  And  also  the  experience  he  had? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  from  New  York.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  request  of  Gen.  Gk)ethals  to  assist  in  the  organization 
)f  his  ofSce.  He  completed  that  work.  I  was  hunting  for  an  expert 
at  that  time. 

Note. — ^Mr.  Clowes  has  had  20  years'  experience  as  an  expert  accountant 
Including  eight  years  on  Governmental  reorganization  and  systematizing  In 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  He  has  successfaUy  Installed  systems  in 
nany  municipal  departments,  puhUc  utilities,  and  commercial  enterprises.  His 
experience  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  His  average  earnings  in  previous 
occupations  amounted  to  $18,000  per  annum." 

I'Ir.  Wood.  You  say  at  that  time  you  did  not  know  much  about  the 
bureau  of  efficiency? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  dfid  not  know  all  about  the  functions  of  the  bureau. 
(had  heard  that  the  bureau  of  efficiency  was  organizing  the  war 
nsk  insurance  bureau. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  about  the  bureau 
)f  efficiency? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  did  jiot  ask  anybody ! 

Gen.  Harris.  I  did  not  ask  anybody  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  was  the  other  man  that  you  employed  for  about 
I  year,  the  $4,800  man  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  recall  his  name. 

Note. — ^Alex  M.  Pislier. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  he  engaged  in? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  was  engaged  in  studying  office  methods  in  Wash- 
ngton  and  other  places.  I  think  that  lie  had  come  to  Washington 
luring  the  war  and  had  established  an  office  here.  I  first  employed 
his  expert  whom  Gen.  Qoethals  had  and  he  said  that  he  would 
•equire  one  or  tw^  assistants.  We  hunted  around  and  finally  located 
me  assistant  whom  we  employed. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  worked  with  the  other  man? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  and  after  the  first  man  left  he  continued 
he  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  had  any  experience  be- 
ore  he  was  employed  by  your  department?  You  said  he  had  an 
ffice  and  claimed  to  be  a  man  looking  for  business  in  a  given  line. 

Gen.  Harris.  My  understanding  is  that  he  had. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  supply  the  committee  with  any  information 
s  to  where  he  was  employed  before  he  came  to  your  office? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Note. — Mr.  A.  M.  Fislier  was  employed  for  about  two  years  by  the  American 
ele^aph  and  Telephone  Co.  on  the  work  of  installing  cost  accounting  systems 
1(1  methods  in  their  subsidiary  companies,  among  these  companies  being  the 
)tomac  and  Chesapeake  Telephone  Co.,  of  Baltimore ;  the  New  England  Tele- 
lone  Co.,  of  Boston ;  and  the  Chicago  Telephone  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  was  also 
gaged  in  reorganization  work  in  the  traflSc  department  of  the  United  States 
cpress  Co.  for  about  two  years,  and  with  the  Tabulating  Machine  Co.,  of  New 
»rk  (period  not  stated).  He  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
irchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  War  Department,  for  about  five  months  in  con- 
etlon  with  the  tabulating  machine  accounting. 
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RECOMMENDA'TION   of  BUREAU  OF  BFTICIENCT. 

(See  pp.  1765,  17T4.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Another  recommendation  was  that  service  jackets  a 
cards  for  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several  States  be  written 
simultaneous  process  instead  of  in  two  separate  processes,  the  mat 
on  both  bein^  substantially  the  same.    What  did  you  do  about  ihi 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  another  instance  where  I  should  like  to  c 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  said  th( 
would  be  a  saving  of  about  $200,000  on  paper.  I  have  explained  tl 
the  changes  for  which  they  claim  a  saving  of  $175,000  or  $200,( 
would  result  in  the  saving  of  possibly  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Th( 
are  certain  operations  in  the  method  I  should  like  to  explain  whi 
were  good  and  we  have  adopted  them.  I  give  them  full  credit  i 
whatever  they  have  done.  There  would  be  frequently  two  or  thi 
or  four  names  beginning  with  B,  for  instance,  that  would  coi 
together.  Our  clerks  were  throwing  them  down  like  this  [indie: 
ing]  one  at  a  time,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  suggested  that  when  a  ele 
came  to  two  or  three  papers,  or  more  than  one  paper  of  the  sai 
letter,  instead  of  throwing  them  down  one  at  a  time  to  throw  all  t 
B's  together.  That  saved  a  little,  and  I  have  adopted  that  meth( 
In  throwing  to  the  A's,  B's,  C's,  D's,  etc.,  as  they  did  in  the  fi 
throw,  Mr.  Wilmot  recommended  that  we  use  the  method  of  thro 
ing  together  names  like  Brown  instead  of  throwing  them  with  t 
other  B's.  That  does  save  something,  and  I  have  adopted  that, 
give  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  credit  for  those  two  points  in  the  fili 
which  will  save  possiblv  a  few  hundred  dollars.  They  claim  a  savi 
of  $175,000  to  $200,000.  They  claimed  that  if  I  stopped  making  t 
Jackets  of  the  enlisted  men  I  would  save  another  $200,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  clerks  have  you  employed  on  this  kind 
work  which  you  are  speaking  about? 

Gen.  Harris.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Wilmot  made  this  statement  to  i 
I  realized  at  once  that  there  would  be  a  slight  saving.  I  discc 
tinned  that  work  at  once,  just  as  soon  as  I  could  shift  the  clerks  fn 
that  work.  Instead  of  there  being  a  saving  of  $200,000  there  was 
saving  of  $2,220. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  on  that? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  really  have  forgotten.  My  records  show  none  e 
ployed  now.  I  stopi>ed  that,  altogether  as  soon  as  I  found  tht 
would  be  a  saving.  I  shifted  those  clerks  to  other  work  and  discc 
tinned  absolutely  the  making  out  of  these  jackets. 

When  a  man  enlists  we  prepare  what  we  call  a  jacket  for  1 
record.  That  jacket  contains  his  name,  the  Anny  serial  numl)er,  t 
date  of  his  enlistment,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  noti 
in  case  of  emergency  and  the  last  organization  in  which  he  serv« 
That  is  put  on  the  outside  for  the  purpose  of  identifjnng  the  m\ 
We  find  a  great  many  men  who  have  the  same  name—^hat  is,  b( 
surname  and  Christian  name  the  same — and  in  order  to  identify  1 
man,  we  find  it  necessary  to  put  that  data  on  the  outside  of  the  jact 
These  jackets  were  supposed  to  be  made  as  the  enlistment  pap 
came  in,  but  during  the  war  the  papers  came  in  so  fast  that  we  w 
not  able  to  make  the  changes^  and  we  just  put  the  piqpers  in  the 
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nth  other  records  relating  to  that  man.  Our  files  are  arranged  al- 
)habetioally.  We  found  when  we  got  time  to  go  oyer  this  and  try 
0  straig^iten  out  the  files  that  only  about  three-quarters  or  a  little 
Qore  than  three-quarters  of  the  records  of  the  enlisted  men  had  been 
)ut  in  these  jackets. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Wilmot  was  making  his  survey  of  the  office 
we  were  engaged  in  collecting  these  loose  records  that  had  not  beoi 
put  in  jackets  and  typewriting  the  data.  There  were^  Mr.  Wilmot 
Bstimated,  2,000,000.  I  estimate  l,000/)Ot).  I  am  sure  it  is  less  than 
1,000,000.  These  1,000,000  sets  of  records  in  our  files  were  arran^ 
alphabetically  so  we  could  get  at  them  and  could  furnish  information 
about  the  records,  but  they  are  not  all  collected,  and  sometimes  by 
mistake  one  paper  relating  to  a  man  was  lost  and  could  not  be  con- 
sulted when  an  inquiry  came  in  about  that  man.  This  is  a  card  [in- 
dicating] which  we  are  going  to  prepare  for  the  adjutants  general  of 
the  States.  One  of  these  cards  will  be  prepared  for  every  enlisted 
man  of  the  Army  and  forwarded  to  the  aajutant  general  of  his  State. 
At  the  time  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was  making  the  survey  of 
our  office  we  had  not  begun  the  preparation  of  these  cards.  We  were 
just  arranging  our  records  so  that  we  could  begin  the  typing  of  those 
cards.   We  have,  however,  begun  the  work  since  theiL 

Mr.  Wilmot's  recommendation  was  that  we  discontinue  inakin^ 
the  jackets  for  these  loose  papers,  and  then  he  suggested,  as  you  wiU 
find  in  his  report^  that  we  typewrite  the  cards  and  the  jackets  at  the 
same  time.  All  tne  information  that  is  on  the  jacket  except  the  name 
tnd  address  of  the  persons  to  be  notified  in  case  of  emergency  is 
also  on  the  card,  but  the  card  has  a  great  deal  of  information  which 
is  not  on  the  jacket  We  put  a  synopsis  of  the  man's  military  record 
on  the  card.  His  (Mr.  Wilmot's)  recommendation  was  that  we 
typewrite  the  two  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  physi- 
cally not  possible.  The  card  itself  is  6  inches  wide  and  the  jacket 
is  4  inches,  making  the  two  10^  inches  wide,  and  the  carriage  of 
the  typewriter  is  about  9  inches.  So  physically  it  is  not  possible  to 
follow  the  recommendation.  We  have  experim^ited,  however,  with 
a  wider  carriage.  We  find  when  you  roll  it  up  the  paper  changes 
like  that  [indicating],  and  so  when  you  ^et  throu^  instead  of  it 
being  square  it  will  be  this  way  [indicatm^].  It  is  only  possible 
physically  by  buying  special  typewriters,  which  the  typewriter  com- 
panies estimate  will  cost  $62,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  would  have  to  have  three  or  four  binders  on 
ivery  typewriter? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  a  special  typewriter  made  for  this  work, 
Jid  it  is  estimated  that  to  equip  our  office  would  cost  $62,000.  The 
rdinar}r  typewriter  can  not  do  it.  He  estimated  that  there  would 
e  a  saving  of  $200,000  on  that  operation. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  his  estimate  was  correct  and  there  is  a  machine 
'hich  would  do  the  work 

Gen.  Harris  (interposing).  That  estimate  is  not  correct 

Mr.  Wood.  Upon  what  facts  do  you  base  your  omclusion  that  the 
>timate  is  not  correct! 

Gen.  Harris.  Because  it  will  cost  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
32,000  to  typewrite  the  1,000,000  jacketa  Thwe  would  be  a  saving 
f  $2,220 
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Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  In  what  item? 

(iren.  Harsis.  In  an  item  which  I  will  explain  a  little  later.  There 
is  no  saving  in  that  method  of  tvping  the  jackets,  absolutely  none. 
If  we  continued  our  method,  after  the  papers  were  put  into  the 
jackets,  we  Avould  have  to  take  out  those  papers  and  look  at  the  first 

Eage  of  the  enlistment  paper  and  get  the  information  that  goes  on 
ere  [indicating]  and  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  last  page  of  the 
service  record  and  ^et  the  man's  last  organization,  and  tnen  put  the 
papers  back  in  the  jackets.  I  put  clerks  to  work  and  experimented, 
and  the  cost  of  that  operation  of  taking  the  papers  out  of  ^  the 
jackets,  reading  the  record  here  [indicating]  and  here  [indicating] 
and  putting  them  back  in  the  jacket  would  be  for  the  million  sets 
of  papers  about  $2,200.  That  much  has  been  saved,  and  that  is  ui 
accurate  estimate  rather  than  $200,000.  I  can  not  understand  how 
Mr.  Wilmot  could  have  made  such  an  estimate  unless  he  took  all  the 
work  on  which  these  clerks  were  engaged  and  estimated  the  saving  on 
all  that  work. 

The  process  of  collecting,  identifying,  and  assembling  these  loose 
papers  that  are  in  the  files  was  very  costly  and  it  was  very  slow,  but 
it  is  necessary,  and  nothing  that  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilmot 
can  overcome  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  he  says,  "  This  recommendation  is  favored  to 
the  extent  that  The  Adjutant  General  has  suspended  the  work  of  writ- 
ing service  jackets,  on  which  200  persons  were  engaged." 

Gen.  Harris.  We  suspended  the  work.  We  will  have  to  do  the 
work  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  we  will  save  the  time  of  taking  the 
papers  out  of  the  jacket,  reading  this  entry  [indicating],  reading 
this  entry  [indicating],  and  putting  the  papers  back  into  the  jacket 
That  is  a  saving  which  will  amount  to  $2,220. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  that  these  employees  or  either  of  them  that 
you  had  had  recommended  that  the  addressograph  be  used  for  print- 
ing oft-repeated  matter  in  the  preparation  of  the  daily  change  slips 
from  rolls  containing  60  names  or  more — ^you  got  out  all  of  those  but 
2,000,000? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  less  than  2,000,000  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  had  adopted  the  addressograph*  to  do  that 
work  instead  of  doing  it  the  old  way,  how  much  money  would  you 
have  saved  on  the  8,000,000? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  were  in  October  only  2,500,000  remaining. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  got  out  about  8,000,000  ? 

(Jen.  Harris.  For  the  2,500,000  we  would  save  $10,000.  As  I  ex- 
plained yesterday,  substantially  or  very  nearly  half  of  the  rolls  that  I 
we  have  now  contain  100  or  more  and  the  others  contain  any  number  f 
from  1  up  to  100.  If  it  is  100,  vou  save  about  one-half;  but  anyttiing  |- 
below  100  you  save  a  great  deal  less.  I  estimate  probably  60  per  cent  ■ 
would  be  saved  by  the  addressograph.  I  have  discontinued  that>  brt  !' 
we  are  going  to  do  that  work  by  the  addressograph  when  we  resaiM  ! 
it.  We  had  one  addressograph  and  continued  doing  the  work  that  j 
way  up  to  the  time  that  we  stopped  it.  I  have  adopted  every  sugges-  ; 
tion  that  the  bureau  has  recommended  that  I  felt  could  possib^be  j 
adopted. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  a  revisitation  of  the   ' 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  or  somebody  they  send  over  to  see  the  progrea 
that  has  been  made  in  reference  to  these  recommendations  I 
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en.  Harbjb.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.    I  would  welcome 

n  at  any  tune.    I  submit  that  I  was  outraged  and  the  entire  Ad- 

int  (xeneraFa  Qflke  was  outraged  at  the  exorbitant  claims  made 

he  bureau.   They  claimed  a  saving  of  $400,000,  while  actually  we 

e  saved  less  than  $3,000.    I  think  you  can  readily  realize  that  I 

Id  not  have  lelt  very  good  about  that. 

[r.  Wood.  There  is  more  than  that  even  by  your  own  admissioiiuB. 

iy  have  saved  you  the  $2,500  and  they  have  saved  $10,000  on  the 

res8(^raph  proposition? 

fen.  IiARRis.  Yes,  sir. 

[r.  Wood.  That  is  more  than  $8,000. 

ren.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  but  on  those  two  items,  $400,000  is  their 

m  and  the  saving  will  be  le^  than  $3,000. 

'o  explain  just  why  I  felt  outraged  by  a  report  of  this  kind,  I 

uld  like  to  read  to  the  committee  my  reply  to  Mr.  Brown. 

[r.  Wood.  Certainly. 

Ir.  SissoN.  Wherever  you  found  that  the  recommendation  of  the 

reau  of  Efficiency  would  really  result  in  any  saving  to  the  Grov- 

tnent  you  adopted  it? 

fen.  Harris.  1  have  absolutely,  and  just  as  quickly  as  I  possibly 

Id. 

fr.  SissoN.  You  have  no  feeling  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to 

ry  out  any  recommendation  which  they  might  make? 

r^o.  Harris.  Absolutely  not. 

Ir.  SissoN.  They  are  welcome  to  come  and  go  through  the  de- 

tment  and  any  suggestion  they  make  in  the  future  that  might  in* 

ise  your  efficiency  yon  would  adopt? 

ren.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  feel  from  the  experience  I  have 

I  that  I  can  blindly  adopt  any  recommendation  that  is  made  by 

bureau. 

Ir.  SissoN.  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Member  of 

igress,  much  less  any  committee  of  Congress,  would  want  to  have 

!  adopt  a  recommenaatioh  unless  you  were  satisfied  that  it  would 

lit  in  more  economy,  because  the  responsibility  at  last  will  bo 

four  shoulders  and  not  on  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

recommendations  of  employed  efficiency  experts. 

[r.  Wood.  Did  you  adopt  the  recommendations,  without  question, 
these  two  gentlemen  made  whom  you  employed  ? 
en.  Harris.  The  two  gentlemen  reported  to  me  daily  or,  at 
!i  frequently — not  both  of  them,  but  I  had  reports  from  them.  I 
;  in  close  touch  with  them  and  I  was  familiar  with  every  step 
n  by  them.  To  get  back,  I  had  this  efficiency  expert,  Mr.  Clowes,. 
1  New  York,  and  his  assistant;  I  had  them,  together  with  my 
f  clerk  and  another  clerk,  who  has  since  been  made  assistant 
f  clerk,  and  who  knew  more  about  the  office  than  any  other  clerk 
,  except  the  chief  clerk,  and  I  had  an  officer  who  had  been  work- 
in  the  files  for  several  months  under  Gen.  McCain,  and  I  organ- 
those  five  men  into  a  board.  The  entire  time  of  the  efficien(r^ 
trt,  his  assistant,  and  this  officer  was  devoted  to  the  reorganiza- 
of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  and  almost  the  entire  time 
le  assistant  chief  clerk  was  employed  in  that  work,  and  the  chief 
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clerk  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it.  I  received  formal  and  in- 
formal reports  from  the  board,  from  the  individual  members  of  it 
and  the  board  as  a  wliole,  and  I  was  in  close  touch  with  every  step 
taken  by  that  board  and  no  change  was  made  unless  I  was  sure  it 
would  produce  good  results. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  find  the  recommendations  they  made  were  in- 
fallible in  every  case? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  in  fact,  on  two  extremely  important  matters! 
disapproved  the  recommendations  of  the  board,  although  they  were 
unanimous  recommendations  on  the  part  of  the  board,  and  adopted 
different  methods,  and  since  that  time  they  have  all  agreed  that  I  was 
correct  and  the  board  was  wrong.  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  proceed  with  that  statement 

Gen.  Harris  (reading) : 

Wab  Department, 
The  Adjutant  Generat/s  Office, 

Washington,  January  JO,  1920. 
Mr.  Herbert  D.  Brown, 

Chief,  livreau  of  Efficimcp, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brown:  Referring  to  your  commnnlcation  of  November  Ift 
31)10,  with  which  you  inchwed  memoranda  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilmot  recommend- 
ing chaiigi^  in  tlie  maimer  of  Imndliug  certain  parts  of  the  work  of  this  oflhft 
the  adoption  of  wliich,  it  is  alleged,  will  save  more  than  $400,000,  I  beg  leafB 
to  advise*  you  as  follows:  j 

The  various  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Wilmot  have  been  carefully  coo- i 
sidered  and  such  of  them  as  have  pn)ved  economical  and  practical  havebeaj 
adoptHl,  even  th<mgh  the  saving  was  small,  but  of  course  I  can  not  adopt 
chang(»s  In  methods  that  are  theoretically  economical,  but  which  upon  pradicil 
tests  are  found  to  l)e  no  better.  If  as  good,  as  the  methods  now  in  use. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  re<*ommendatlon8  made  by  the  bureau  with  comoMit 
ther(M>n  Is  first  presented  followed  by  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  questioni 
nilstMl  by  Mr.  Wilmot.  . 

1.  Sorting  and  filing  of  service  papers. 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  granted  permission  to  experiment  with  his  method  of  fiUnft 
and  during  the  period  of  the  experiment  the  average  number  of  papers  SMtel 
and  filed  in  the  wing  (5)  assigned  to  him  was  369,  whereas  during  the  auM 
lieriod  in  wings  G  and  7,  In  which  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  wing  5,  tM 
average  was  412  and  440,  n»spectifely.  In  wing  8,  in  which  the  conditioii 
wen*  bett(»r  than  in  the  other  wings,  the  average  was  527.  In  four  of  tti 
wings  the  cmtput  was  l>elow  the  average,  because  there  were  two  flies  wWA 
had  not  lMH»n  consolidated ;  one  file  being  that  recently  transferred  from  t 
State.  War,  and  Navy  Building,  and  the  other  being  the  one  built  up  In 
Building.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  a  whole  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Wl 
was  not  as  economical  as  that  In  use  In  this  office,  but  there  were  certain 
features  In  Mr.  Wilmot's  method  which  have  been  adopted  at  a  saviof 
a  few  hundre<l  dollars. 

2.  The  writing  of  service  jackets  and  cards  for  the  adjutants  general 
States  as  one  oi>eratlon. 

In  these  headings  I  am  using  the  language  that  was  employed  ife 
Mr.  BiT)wn-s  letter  to  me. 

The  typing  of  entries  on  the  servic'e  jackets  has  been  discontinued.  Hi 
plan  proposetl  by  Mr.  Wilmot  would  have  saved  one  haudllng  of  the  paptjjl 
the  i*ost  of  which  would  have  been  $2,220.  However,  his  plan  as  a  wh^  Is  M 
only  unei'onomical  but  lmpra<*tloible,  as  the  combined  width  of  tlfce  card  •■ 
the  jai'ket  is  greater  than  the  typewriter  carriage. 

3.  Use  of  addressograph  or  other  duplicating  device  for  jnintiiif:  sodi  pig 
tlons  of  the  dally  rei^orts  of  changes  as  repeat  any  considerable  number  m 
tlmea 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  and  will  be  used  when  the  carding  of  M 
repi^rts  of  changes  is  resumed.  The  greatest  possible  saving  would  be  iM* 
$10,000. 
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4.  Discontinuance  of  notices  to  personnel  adjutants  of  minor  typographical 
errors  In  their  daily  reports  of  changes. 

An  inTestlgBfion  disclosed  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  errors  are  cor- 
■ecced  in  the  office  without  reference  to  the  personnel  adjutants,  and  that  the 
nethod  u&ed  in  this  office  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  usekl  in  the  Bureau 
»f  Navigation,  Navy  D^[>artnient. 

5.  Discontinue  earding  certain  entries  from  daily  deport  of  change  sheets. 

I  might  say  that  when  we  first  adopted  the  change  f  ix)m  the  muster 
x)lls  to  the  aaily  reports  of  changes,  the  repoi'ts  came  to  us  in  sheet 
form,  that  is,  all  cnanges  in  one  organization  came  on  one  sheet; 
Jut  method  was  discontinued  on  January  1,  1919,  and  the  method 
irhich  I  have  explained  was  adopted,  namely,  that  of  having  reports 
X)me  to  us  on  slips,  which  did  not  have  to  be  carded. 

The  carding  of  such  entries  as  are  not  deemed  essential  has  been  discon- 
tinue<l,  but  the  saving  is  negligible. 

1.   SOBTINO  AND  FIUNO  OF  SERVICE  PAPEB8. 

The  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Wilmot  with  regard  to  so-called  di- 
rects and  certain  other  features  or  short  cuts  in  sorting  papers  have  been 
■dopted.  and  some  saving  will  result  but  prc^bably  not  more  than  a  few  hun- 
l^cd  dollars.  I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilmot's  statements  as  to  the  amount 
kittt  would  be  saved  ($200,000)  by  the  adoption  of  his  proposed  method  of 
■BBg  as  the  result  of  his  es^riment  in  wing  No.  5;  in  fact,  Mr.  Wilmot's 
■wChod  as  a  whole  is  not  as  economical  as  the  one  employed  in  this  office,  as 
will  appear  later. 

On  October  27,  when  his  survey  was  being  made,  there  were  on  hand  3,589,000 
pKpen  to  1>e  filed  in  the  Jackets  containing  the  individual  records  of  enlisted 
mm,  not  including  72,007  service  records,  which  because  of  their  importance 
Were  handled  specially.  The  average  number  of  papers  filed,  including  both 
sorting  and  placing  in  the  jackets  in  wings  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  during  the  period 
flrom  October  24  to  October  31,  was  444  per  clerk  per  day.  Dividing  the  total 
number  of  par)ers  to  be  filed,  3,589.000,  by  the  number  filed  per  clerk  per  day, 
444,  it  is  found  that  one  clerk  could  file  the  papers  in  8,083  days.  The  average 
salary  per  clerk,  making  allowance  for  leave  and  holidays,  is  approximately  $5 
per  day.  The  total  cost  of  sorting  and  filing  all  the  individual  records  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilmot's  visit  that  were  being  placed  in  the  jackets  would 
liave  been  $40,415  taking  the  average  cost  of  the  output  in  wings  5  to  8  In- 
<!n8ive. 

The  output  in  the  remaining  wings  (1  to  4  inclusive)  was  less  than  the 
average  In  the  other  wings  (5  to  8  inclusive),  but  this  was  because  there  were 
two  distinct  files  in  wings  1  to  4,  the  files  being  transferred  from  the  State, 
"War.  and  Navy  Building  and  the  one  in  the  E  Building  not  having  been  con- 
solidated to  those  wings.  Taking  the  average  for  all  the  wings  the  total  cost 
of  filing  all  the  papers  to  be  filed  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  would  have 
lieen  $55,555. 

Mr.  Wilmot  suggeste<l  certain  changes  in  the  method  of  filing  these  papers 
and  requested  authority  to  experiment  in  wing  5,  one  of  the  8  wings  in  which 
these  papers  are  stored.  A  few  days  after  the  permission  to  experiment  was 
grante<l,  he  reiM»rted  that  in  wing  5  papers  were  being  put  into  the  jacrkets  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  per  day  per  clerk  while  in  the  other  wings  one  clerk  could  put  in 
«ily  700  per  day.  He  did  not.  however,  take  into  consideration  the  difference 
in  time  require<l  by  his  method  to  assemble  the  records  for  the  jackets  and  the 
lime  required  to  prepare  the  records  for  the  jackets  in  the  other  wings.  The 
actual  results  obtaine<l  conclusively  prove  this.  The  average  number  of  papers 
lied,  including  sorting  and  placing  in  the  jackets  in  wing  5  for  the  period  of 
the  experiment  October  24  to  31  was  369,  while  the  average  in  wing  6  and 
7  in  which  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  wing  5  was  412  and  449,  re- 
fjiectlvely.  The  average  in  wing  8  in  which  conditions  were  better  than  in  wing 
5  was  527. 

Mr.  Wood.  Bight  there,  General,  he  says  that  was  increased  by  his 
method  from  369  to  over  2,000? 
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Gen.  Harris.  The  figure  he  has  in  his  report  to  me  is  from  700 
to  2,000.  In  wings  1,  2,  3,  and  4  it  may  be  possible  that  some  of 
tlie  clerks  were  not  putting  in  moi-e  than  350,  out  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  two  files  for  each  man,  the  file  that  was  originally 
in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  and  the  file  in  E  Building. 
But  in  his  letter  to  me  the  statement  was  tliat  the  rate  in  one  wing 
was  2,000  and  in  another  wing  700. 

The  medical  records,  hereinafter  mentioned,  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
years  or  grouiw  of  years,  and  an  actual  test,  in  which  all  the  elements  cod- 
nected  with  sortlnjr  and  fllinp  were  considerwl,  has  demonstrated  that  these  , 
cards  can  be  placed  in  Jackets  more  expeditiously  than  they  can  be  rearraufied  I 
in  one  alphabetical  file— a  further  evidence  that  the  time  consumed  in  sorting  ! 
and  reassembling  papers  Is  greater  than  the  time  that  can  be  saved  In  filing  | 
papers  thus  sorted  and  assembled. 

In  other  words,  we  can  put  those  medical  records  in  the  jackets  ; 
<iuicker  than  we  can  arrange  them  according  to  the  method  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  do  that  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  'are  five  files  and  the  papers  in  each  file  are   . 
arranged  in  perfect  alphabetical  order.    Mr.  Wilmot  proposed  that  | 
all  of  those  nve  files  be  consolidated  before  we  put  any  of  them  in  i 
the  jackets,  but  actual  experience  proved  that  it  takes  more  time  to   ^ 
consolidate  those  five  files  than  it  would  to  put  five  files  into  the 
jackets  independently.    If  we  had  five  files  that  had  not  been  alpha- 
betically arranged,  then  it  might  be  cheaper,  and  would  be  cheaper, 
to  throw  them  all  together  before  putting  them  into  the  jackets. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  you  did  have  them  arranged  alphabetically? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  in  absolutely  perfect  alphabetical  order. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  that  much  of  your  work  had  been  done? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  had  been  done  at  the  time  he  made  the  recom- 
mendation ? 

(ien.  Harris.  It  had  been  done  at  that  time  and  came  to  me  from 
the  Surgeon  General's  office  in  that  way. 

It  would  api)ear.  therefore,  that  the  extra  labor  Involved  In  sorting  the 
papers  under  Mr.  Wilmot's  ^plan  more  than  offset  the  gain  made  by  him  In 
the  last  step  In  the  process  of  filing,  I.  e..  in  placing  the  papers  in  the  jackets. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  filing  done  in  wing  5  was  under  pres- 
sure, and  that  the  filing  was  not  as  accurate  as  in  the  other  wings.  The  8upe^ 
visor  complained  that  the  clerks  in  wing  5  experienced  dlfllculty  In  making 
reports  from  the  records  because  of  the  large  number  of  mlsfiled  papers.  It 
was  asserted  that  there  was  more  trouble  In  that  respect  In  wing  5  than  In  an; 
other  wing. 

Mr.  Wilmot  claims  that  if  his  method  was  adopted  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  $200,000  in  the  salary  expense.  As  shown  above,  the  total  cost  of  flUng  all 
the  papers  on  hand  at  the  time  they  were  to  be  placed  In  the  Jackets  would 
have  been  $40,415,  based  on  the  average  work  performed  by  the  clerks  In 
wings  5  to  8,  inclusive,  during  the  periods  covered  by  Mr.  WUmot's  experi- 
ment, $55,555  based  on  the  average  In  all  the  wings  for  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  records  that  were  being  placed  In  the  Jackets,  there  were 
on  hand  in  the  offices  of  The  Adjutant  General  and  of  the  Surgeon  General,  11*- 
761.000  medical  or  hospital  records.  While  It  would  be  desirable  to  place  these 
in  the  Jackets  with  the  other  records  of  the  enlisted  men,  they  have  never 
heretofore  been  placed  there,  and  as  the  medical  records  will  not  be  consulted 
In  the  preparation  of  statements  of  8er\ice  for  the  adjutants  general  of  the 
States  under  the  special  appropriation  of  Congress,  it  is  not  believed  that 
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^  agpropgiation  ts  available  for  the  payment  of  clerks  to  file  them,  and 
tMce  were  no  other  derka  that  conld  be  qmred  for  the  pnipoea 
mJUJi!^^^  *®  ^^  medical  records  there  were  S^SO^OOO  master  cards  and 
9afim  locator  cards  received  from  France.  It  is  desirable  that  the  master 
^f?^  J!i.^***^  ^  placed  in  the  jackets*  bat  thto  can  not  be  said  to  be  ess^- 
Dtf.  TbmmrmBjee  a)so  on  hand  a  number  of  rolls  containing  reports  of 
cftaoffsa  in$gSk  wei^b^ng  transcribed  to  slips  for  insertion  in  the  Jackets.  It 
Is  witlrtiiired  that  thegr  will  add  about  2JSO0fi0O  papers  for  the  files.  This 
woold  give  a  grand  total  of  20,964,170  individnal  records  on  hand  October 
XI  tiiat  were  not  actually  in  the  jacdcets  with  the  other  individual  records 
of^e  odiBted  men.  Mr.  Wilmot  has  proposed  that  the  medical  r^wrts  be 
asMnhled  with  the  other  records  before  i&cing  them  in  the  jackets,  but  as 
prerlonsly  stated  the  medical  records  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  years, 
aad  an  actual  test  has  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  placed  in  the  jackets 
more  ezpeditioasly  than  they  can  be  arranged  in  one  alphabetical  file.  If 
the  medical  records  were  placed  in  the  file,  it  would  not  be  economical  to 
rearrange  them  and  handle  them  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilmot.  For 
tfmilar  reasons  it  would  not  be  economical  to  handle  the  2,000,000  master 
cards  and  the  642,073  locator  cards  in  this  manner,  as  they  are  arranged  in 
perfect  alphabetical  order.  There  were,  therefore,  remaining  6,101,007  individual 
records  on  hand  October  21  that  were  not  actually  in  the  jackets  which  might 
be  handled  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilmot.  Assuming  that  all  of 
these  were  to  be  placed  in  the  jackets,  the  total  cost  for  sorting  and  filing 
Item  by  the  method  in  use  in  this  office  would  have  been  ^,380,  based  on 
average  work  of  the  clerks  in  wings  5  to  8  for  the  period  from  October  24 
to  81,  or  195370  based  on  the  average  in  all  the  wings.  The  statem^it  of 
Mr.  Wihnot  that  $200,000  could  be  saved  if  we  adopted  his  method  of  filing 
Is,  thertfore,  shown  to  be  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

1.  THE  warriNG  of  service  jackets  and  cabds  fob  the  adjutants  genebal  of 

STATES   AT  ONE  OPERATION. 

At  the  time  the  buceau  of  efficiency  was  making  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
this  office  4  force  of  clerks  was  engaged  in  preparing  jackets  for  the  loose 
papers  that  were  in  the  files — that  is,  in  the  drawers  containing  the  jackets 
with  the  records  of  enlisted  men.  Mr.  Wilmot  claims  that  a  saving  of  $175,000 
to  $200,000  would  be  effected  if  this  work  were  done  at  the  time  the  state- 
ments of  services  were  being  prepared  for  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several 
States.  A  careful  study  of  his  suggestion  shows  that  the  only  advantage  to  be 
piined  therefrom  is  the  elimination  of  one  handling  of  the  papers,  of  which 
tiiere  are  about  1,000,000  sets  that  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  Jackets. 

A  test  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  expended  in  handling 
these  records.  It  was  found  that  one  clerk  could  handle  about  2,250  jackets 
per  day — that  is,  extract  the  papers  from  the  Jackets,  glance  at  the  entries 
from  which  the  data  to  be  typewritten  on  the  Jackets  are  obtained,  and  re- 
place the  papers  in  the  Jackets.  It  would,  therefore,  take  one  clerk  444  days 
to  handle  1,000,000  sets  of  papers,  which  makes  the  total  cost  of  $2,220. 
While  this  is  a  comparatively  small  amount,  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  saving, 
and  I  at  once  stopped  the  work  of  typewriting  names  and  other  data  on  the 
jickets  until  we  began  the  preparation  of  statements  of  services  for  the 
adjutants  general  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Wilmot  first  proposed  that  the  Jacket  and  the  statement  of  service  be 
typed  at  the  same  time  by  carl)on  process,  but  this  could  not  be  done  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  card  and  the  Jacket  and  because  the  entries  on 
ttie  card  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  entries  necessary'  for  the  Jacket.  Nor 
is  it  practicable  to  place  the  card  and  the  Jacket  in  the  typewriter  side  by  side, 
as  suggested  by  him,  and  attempt  to  t>i)e  them  while  both  are  in  the  machine. 
In  the  first  place,  the  card  adopted  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of 
adjutants  general  of  the  States  is  6  inches  wide  and  the  Jacket  is  4^  inches 
wide,  making  a  total  width  of  10^  inches,  which  is  greater  than  the  width  of 
the  ordinary  typewriter  carriage.  Even  if  mechanically  possible,  the  objec- 
tion to  this  method  is  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  teach  the  average 
clerk  to  satisfactorily  make  two  different  entries  in  two  distinct  places.  The 
operation  would  be  confusing,  leading  to  both  delay  and  error. 
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3.  U6E  or  ADDBESSOOBAPH  OB  OTHEK  DUPLICATING  DE\1CE  FOB  PBINTINO  SUCH  POB- 
TION8  OF  THE  DAILY  BEPOBTS  OF  CHANGES  AS  BEPBAT  ANT  CONSIDEBABLE  NUM- 
BEB  OF  TIMES. 

That  a  saving  will  he  made  by  the  use  of  the  addressogrraph  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  hut  it  would  not  be  as  great  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Wilmot  The  saving  is 
proportiiiate  to  the  number  of  entries  borne  on  a  report  of  change  sheet.  If  the 
number  of  entri*'s  are  large  the  saving  is  proiwrtionately  great,  and  if  the 
number  of  entries  on  a  report  of  change  sheet  is  25  iir  less  there  would  be  no 
saving.  In  the  experiment  made  by  Mr. '  Wilmot  all  the  repiOrt  ot  change 
sheets  contained  more  than  100  names,  and  consequently  the  saving  indicated 
(50  per  cent)  was  greater  than  it  could  have  been  If  sheets  containing  an 
average  number  of  names  were  used. 

The  total  cost  of  carding  the  2,500,000  entries  that  were  uncarded  when 
Mr.  Wilmot  started  his  experiment  would  have  been  in  round  ilgnres  ^53,000. 
A  saving  of  50  per  cent  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  $26,500  if  all 
the  report  of  change  sheets  contained  100  or  more  names,  which  was  not  the 
case.  Sixty  per  a*nt  of  this  amount,  or  about  $15,500,  would  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate the  saving  in  pay  of  clerks,  but  from  this  latter  amount  should  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  the  addressographs  to  arrive  at  the  actual  saving.  The 
output  of  the  section  concerned  was  120,000  entries  a  day,  and  the  capacity  of 
a  machine  such  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Wilmot  was  between  8,000  and  10,000  a 
day.  Consequently  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  purchase  at  least  12  ma- 
chines to  keep  the  force  busy  on  the  basis  of  its  output  under  the  system  used 
by  this  office.  Of  course,  if  the  output  were  doubled,  24  machines  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  12  machines  would  have  cost  over  $6,000,  to  Which  the 
cost  of  the  plates  should  be  added.  This  reduces  the  possible  saving  to  about 
$10,000.  However,  as  there  would  be  a  saving,  the  proposed  system  was 
adopted. 

4.  DISCONTIN VANCE   OF   NOTICES   TO  PEBSONNEL   AD.7UTANTS   OF   MINOB  TYPOGBAPHI- 

CAL  KRROBS  IN   TIIEIB  DAILY  REPORTS  OF  CHANGES. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Wilmot  concerning  the  need  of  handling  daily  reports 
of  change  slips  in  which  there  are  errors  seem  to  be  misleading.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  corrections  are  made  are  twofold:  One  is  to  have  our  own 
records  correct  in  order  that  the  identification  of  a  soldier  may  be  positive, 
and  the  other  is  to  insure  the  keeping  of  correct  records  by  organizations  In 
the  field.  Of  the  errors  detected  in  this  office,  approximately  50  per  cent  are 
corrected  by  the  reviewers  without  reference  elsewhere.  It  will  bt>  seen  there- 
fore that  the  procedure  here  is  practically  the  same  as  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wilmot,  and  upon  investigation  at  the  Navy  Department  it  is  discovered 
that  the  procedure  there  is  substantially  the  same  as  here. 

B.   DISCONTINUE  CABDING  CEBTAIN  ENTBIES  FBOM  DAILY  BEPOBT  OF  CHANGE  SHEETS. 

(5.)  The  discontinuance  of  the  carding  of  entries  on  the  consolidated  reports 
of  changes  showing  changes  from  hospital  to  duty  and  from  duty  to  hospital, 
in  which  an  absence  from  post  is  not  involved,  has  been  ordered.  The  other 
entries  on  the  consolidated  reports  of  changes  are  deemed  necessary  and  are 
being  carded  or  will  be  when  this  work  is  resumed.  The  immediate  saving 
resulting  from  this  is  so  little  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  because  each  entry 
must  be  checked  and  a  statement  made  on  the  consolidated  report  Indicating 
what  entries  have  been  carded.  This  is  work  that  would  not  be  necessary 
if  all  entries  were  carded.  It  consumes  nearly  as  much  time  as  would  be 
necessary  to  card  the  entries  that  are  being  omitted.  If,  as  is  not  impossible, 
it  is  later  found  that  the  hospital  records  are  incomplete,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  over  the  consolidated  reports  and  card  all  the  uncarded  entries, 
which  would  make  the  ultimate  cost  of  carding  greater  than  if  all  entries 
were  carded  at  this  time. 

The  question  of  the  ad\isability  of  discontinuing  the  carding  of  certain 
entries  was  being  studied  by  an  officer  on  duty  in  the  office  before  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Wilmot. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  between  you  and 
Mr.  Wilmot.  The  information  he  gives  with  reference  to  the  in- 
crease from  369  to  2,000  demonstrates  that  there  must  have  been 
some  room  for  improvement  in  that  department? 
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Gen.  Habris.  Bd^V  ib^  <4artE  who  filed. S^OOO  had  papers  arranged 
in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  whereas  the  clerk  who  filed  700  had  to 
do  assorting  and  filing  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  SissoK.  Bpt  a^r  you  had  them  Itrranged  alphabetically  it 

Iwonld  be  possible  to  get  the  number  up  to  2,000  ? 
Gen.  Habbis.  Yes.    It  is  like  estimating  the  cost  of  mining  coal 
h?  taking  the  man  who  is  putting  the  coal  on  the  car ;  that  is  just 
4    about. what  it  is. 

*  KUHBER  OF  SOLDIER  BflCORDS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  may  have  answered  it  before,  but  how  many 
soldiers'  records  will  you  have  f 

Gen.  Habbis.  The  number  is  4446,3^6,  and  about  200,000  officers. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  addition  to  that  number  you  have  the  records  of 
every  man  inducted  into  the  service,  have  you  not? 

Gen.  Habris.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  in  addition  to  this  number* 

Mr.  Wason.  So  that  the  number  would  be  considerably  over 
4,000,000? 

Gen.  Habbis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  have  those  records  in  your  office  ? 

Gen.  Habbis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  was  asking.  I  would  like  to  h^v^  you 
revise  your  figures  and  give  the  total  number  of  records  you  liave 
to  keep? 

Gen.  Habbis.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Or  whatever  classification  you  may  have  in  your 
office. 

Gen.  Habris.  The  number  of  individuals  who  served  in  the  Army 
between  April  1, 1917,  and  November  11, 1918,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  most  recent 
computation  made: 

Enlisted  men: 

R^nlar  Army,  Apr.  1,  1917 - 121, 797 

Philippine  Scouts,  Apr.  1,  1917 5,625 

National  Guard,  Apr.  1,  1917 164,292 

Voluntary  enlistments,  Apr.  2,  1917,  to  Nov.  11,  1918— 

Regular  Army 593,931 

National  Guard 296,756 

National  Army  and  Enlisted  Reserve  CJorps 184,675 

875, 362 

Registrants  inducted   and  called  into  service  under  selective- 
service  law  (including  173,777  draft  deserters) 2,979,353 


Total  enlisted  men 4,146,326 


Officers: 

Regular  Army,  Apr.  1,  1917 5,791 

Philippine  Scouts,  Apr.  1,  1917 169 

National  Guard 12, 214 

Commissioned  through  line  officers'  training  schools 80,568 

Commissioned  through  other  sources   (estimated) 95,000 


Total   officers 193, 742 


Grand  total,  officers  and  enlisted  men 4,340,068 

Mr.  Wason.  And  I  would  suggest  that  you  separate  them  so  that 
the  figures  wiU  not  be  misleading. 
Gen.  Habris.  Very  well. 
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METHOD  OF  HANDUNO  OORRB8POKDBNCB. 

Gen.  Harris.  If  the  committee  can  give  me  a  little  time,  I  would 
like  to  show  another  change  that  we  have  made  that  has  effected 
an  enormous  saving  in  clerical  work  in  my  office.    I  think  I  can  ez- 

Elain  that  in  a  few  moments.  I  have  explained  the  method  of 
andling  the  records  of  the  enlisted  men.  and  I  would  like  to  exolain 
the  old  method  and  the  new  method  of  handling  the  correspondence 
or  letters  as  they  reach  our  office.  Formerly  all  letters  from  the 
Army  came  to  us  in  duplicate — that  is,  an  original  and  one  carbon 
copy,  and  if  a  carbon  copy  did  not  accompany  the  record,  we  made 
a  copy.  We  took  the  carbon  copy  and  cut  it  into  three  different 
sections,  and  pasted  it  together  on  what  we  called  the  record  card. 
The  record  card  itself  contained  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  subject, 
the  date  of  the  communication,  and  the  purport  of  the  communica- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  contained  a  synopsis  of  the  commimication. 
The  original  communication  went  to  what  we  call  our  document  file. 
This  document  file  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  War  Department 
Building,  and  the  record  card  was  filed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  War 
Department  Building.  Those  cards  were  given  serial  numbers,  and 
in  order  to  locate  anyone  of  those  papers  we  had  to  have  an  index. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  imder  the  old  system? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  recjuired  to  keep  an  index.  If  a 
letter  came  from  Daniel  Young,  for  instance,  we  could  not  locate 
a  prior  letter  from  Daniel  Young  by  the  name  alone,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  the  index  and  get  the  number,  and  from  that  locate 
the  first  letter  from  Daniel  Young.  Under  that  system  we  had  a  rec- 
ord card,  a  document  file,  and  an  index,  and  we  also  had  cross  refer- 
ence cards.  Under  the  new  method,  when  a  letter  comes  to  us^  there 
is  no  carbon,  and  it  goes  that  way  [indicating]  into  the  jacket 
Those  jackets  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  if  another  letter 
comes  from  or  about  the  same  individual,  or  if  there  is  information 
to  consult,  we  go  to  our  files  and  take  out  the  entire  correspondence. 
Instead  of  having  the  original  document  on  the  fourth  floor,  the 
carbon  copy  or  record  card  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  index  some- 
where else  in  the  War  Department,  we  have  one  file  containing  the 
papers. 
.    Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  filed  alphabetically. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  self-indexing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  saves  the  trouble  of  cutting  up  the  copy  of  the 
letter? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  no  cutting  up  or  pasting  to  be  done.  It 
simply  goes  into  the  files.  If  we  had  had  the  old  method  in  use  dur- 
ing this  war,  we  could  not  have  kept  up  with  the  records  at  all. 


Saturday,  January  10,  1920. 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  C.  T.  NATLOB,  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOB 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  general  statement  you  wish  to  maket 
Capt.  Nayix)r.  Yes,  sir.    A  year  ago  before  this  committee  1  was 
asked  the  question,  and  I  made  the  statement  that  tbd  work  of  the 
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_  »  

Inspector  General's  Department  would  increase  from  the  armistice 
on  rather  than  decrease;  and  the  woi^  has  increased  since  the  aimis- 
tice,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  still  increasing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  f 

Capt.  Natlor.  JSecause,  the  Army  having  been  demobilized,  it  has 
left  behind  it  quite  a  consictorable  trail  in  the  form  of  claims  and 
other  matters  requiring  adjustment 

DUTIES — ^INCREASE  IK  WOSK. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  Inspector  General? 

Capt.  Natlor.  He  is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  as  to  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  Military  Establishment.  In  general  terms,  he  exer- 
cises a  comprehensive  and  general  observation  over  all  that  pertains 
to  the  operation  of  the  Mimair  Establishment ;  he  has  the  inspection 
of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  inclucung  arms  and  equipment,  the  expendi- 
tures of  public  property,  the  money  accounts  oi  all  disbursing  officers 
in  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  of  the  condition,  discipfine,  and 
efficiency  of  officers  and  troops.  Now,  to  take  one  item  alone,  the 
reports  of  the  disbursement  and  transfer  of  public  funds  ihnt  are 
made  to  Ckmgress  on  the  1st  of  December  each  year,  in  the  year  1918, 
or  a  year  ago  last  December,  the  number  was  1,352,  while  last  De- 
cember the  total  number  was  2,220. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  report  is  that? 

Capt.  Natlor.  Reports  of  the  disbursements  and  transfers  of  pub- 
lic funds.  That  has  increased  64  per  cent,  and  there  is  an  increase 
in  all  of  the  departments  in  the  same  way.  At  the  present  time  our 
division  of  money  accoimts,  which  handles,  besides  public  moneys, 
quasi-public  funds,  company  funds,  and  all  sorts  of  funds  other  than 
public  funds  that  arise,  is  getting  to-day  an  average  of  40  new 
cases  per  day.    A  great  many  of  Siem  come  from  France. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  scope  do  those  cases  cover? 

Capt.  Naylor.  Do  you  mean  in  amount? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  and  what  is  their  nature? 

Capt.  Natlor.  Well,  the  variety  of  the  cases  is  almost  unlimited. 
For  instance,  a  member  of  the  American  Expeditinary  Forces  in 
France  utters  a  bad  check,  or  draws  a  check  on  a  bank  in  France  in 
which  he  has  no  funds.  That  case  comes  back  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. When  complaint  is  made  it  comes  over  here,  9,nd  testimony  is 
taken  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  not  the  Judge  Advocate  General  have  anything 
to  do  with  that? 

Capt.  Nayix)r.  No,  sir:  not  until  after  recommendation  is  made 
that  the  officer  or  soldier  be  brought  to  trial. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  Inspector  General's  office  an  office  of  investiga- 
tion? 

Capt.  Natlor.  Partly  that.  It  is  an  office  of  inspection  also.  The 
two  principal  functions  of  the  office  are  inspection  and  investiga- 
tion— ^that  IS,  the  inspection  of  activities  and  the  investigation  of  all 
sorts  of  matters  that  are  referred  to  it  or  that  come  to  its  attention. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  Inspector  General  anything  to  do  with  the  in- 
si)ection  of  supplies? 
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Capt.  Xaylor.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  their  sufficiency,  care,  and  eco- 
noiiiical  and  proper  use  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  they  do  much  of  it  during  the  war? 
Capt.  Xaylor.  A  great  deal  of  it,  and  we  do  yet 

OFFICE  FORCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVhat  was  the  total  force  of  the  Inspector  General's 
office  during  the  war? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  The  greatest  number  of  officers — there  is  no  en- 
listed pei*sonnel — was  230. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  including  the  military  and  civilian  employees. 
AMiat  is  the  clerical  force? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  Xo;  230  officers  everywhere.  Xo  clerks  included 
in  that  number.  The  greatest  number  in  the  clerical  force  in  this 
city  was  54 — 41  clerks,  e5  enlisted  men,  and  8  messengers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  the  Army  is  having  supplies  sent  to  it,  who 
represents  the  Inspector  General  in  the  inspection  of  such  supplies? 

Capt.  Naylor.  There  wa^  with  each  division  a  division  inspector, 
one  officer,  who  frequently  had  assistants. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  was  under  the  general  command  and  control  of 
the  office  of  the  Inspector  General  ? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  He  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  To  whom  did  he  have  to  report  finally? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  To  the  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  230  of  those  officers? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General 
during  the  war  numbered  54? 

Capt.  XAYiiOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  total  clerical  force  you  are  asking  for  now? 

Capt.  XAYTiOR.  Under  this  estimate  we  are  asking  on  the  statutory 
roll  for  12  clerks  and  3  messengers. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  this  temporary  roll  you  are  asking  for  12,  and  how 
many  have  you  on  your  statutory  roll? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  Twelve. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  24  in  all. 

Capt.  Xaylor.  Yes,  sir,  and  four  messengei's. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do-  you  think  you  will  need  that  force  of  24  men  next 
year  ? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  not  enough  now. 

CHIEF    CLERK — ADDITIONAL    CLERKS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  man  who  is  paid  $2,000. 

Capt.  Xaylor.  He  is  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  have  a  chief  clerk  on  your  statutory  roll? 

Capt.  Xaylor.  Congress  has  never  authorized  a  chief  clerk  for  the 
Inspector  General's  department.  It  is  believed  that  the  importance 
of  the  work  requires  a  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  four  clerks  at  $1,800.    What  do  they  do? 
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Capt.  Natloi.  One  is  in  the  investigation  division.  He  has  been 
in  the  office  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  very  familiar  with  the 
work  of  that  particular  division.  He  reviews  cases.  He  practically 
does  the  work  of  an  officer.  He  is  the  only  $1,800  clerk  on  the  tem- 
porary roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  the  other  three  do? 

Capt.  Natlor.  One  is  principal  clerk  in  charge  of  the  inspection 
division*    Tl^re  are  only  two  $1,800  clerks  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  second  man  do? 

Capt.  Natdor.  He  supervises  the  clerical  work  in  the  division,  dic- 
tates important  letters^  endorsements,  memoranda,  changes  in  the 
Army  reflations,  blank  forms,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  $2,000  man  and  one  $1,800  man  here. 

Capt.  Natix»l  The  one  at  $1,800  is  on  the  additional  roll.  He  is 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  investigations  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  on  at  $1,600. 

Capt.  Natlor.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  clerk  in  the  Money  Accounts  Di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  an  accountant? 

Capt.  Natix>r.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  an  accountant. 

Gren.  Lord.  The  Inspector  General  has  the  duty  of  inspecting  all 
the  account  of  the  disoursing  officers  under  the  control  or  the  Mili- 
tarv  Establishment.  He  is  tne  only  recognized  authority  who  re^- 
larly  inspects  all  disbursing  officers,  no  matter  where  they  are,  under 
the  Military  Establishment.  They  are  inspected  as  regularly  as  can 
be  done  by  the  Inspector  General  with  his  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  force  on  any  other  roll  besides  the  tempo- 
rary roll  and  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Capt.  Natlor.  No,  sir. 

DETAILS. 

!Mr.  Wood.  You  have  no  details? 

Capt.  Natlor.  We  have  one  expert  accountant  provided  under 
the  Arrav  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  Just  one? 

Capt.  Natlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  only  officer  or  clerk  who  is  not  provided  for 
on  the  temporary  roll  and  statutory  roll? 

Capt.  Natlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  did  he  get  in  the  Army  appropriation  act? 

Capt.  Natlor.  He  has  been  there  for  years.. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  under  a  special  paragraph  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  pay  of  the  Army.  This  expert  accountant  in  the  Inspector 
General's  service  is  carried  there,  and  it  is  one  of  the  singular  things 
in  the  Army  bill.  The  appropriation  bills  for  the  Army  get  to  be 
pieces  of  patchwork,  because  when  some  new  thing  comes  up,  it  is 
added  without  any  regard  to  its  relation  to  that  particular  part  of 
the  bm. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  these  people 
for  1^21? 

Capt.  Natlor.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 
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Satubdat,  Jantjart  10,  1920. 
Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General. 
STATEMENT  OF  HAJ.  WILLIAM  J.  MAKTIH. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  statement  you  want  to  make  before  we 
take  up  the  details? 

Maj.  Martin.  No,  sir.  We  have  added  nothing  to  the  statutory 
roll.  All  that  we  are  asking  is  on  the  additional  roll.  We  have 
made  no  addition  to  the  statutory  roll  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  statutory  roll  was  increased  in  1917  by  $4,840 
and  was  dropped  down  in  1919  to  $35,740  and  remained  there  in 
1920.    You  are  asking  for  the  same  appropriation  now  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  different  rolls  do  you  get  money  from? 

Maj.  Martin.  IVo. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  statutory  and  the  additional  roll  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  details  to  your  office  from  any  other 
departments? 

Maj.  Martin.  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  authorization  for 
enlisted  men,  but  we  are  discharging  them,  because  the  authority 
will  cease  when  the  emergency  is  over.  ^  We  have  temporary  au- 
thority to  appoint  battalion  sergeant  majors,  sergeant  majors,  ser- 
geants, and  privates,  first  class. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  get  the  war  pay  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  They  are  paid  from  the  pay  of  the  Army,  and  we 
have  on  duty,  I  think,  four  field  clerks,  but,  of  course,  they  will  go 
back  to  the  Adjutant  General's  department  as  soon  as  the  emer- 
gency is  over. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  STATUTORY  AND  TEMPORARY  ROLLS. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  in  your  office  now  on  the  statu- 
tory roll  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  We  have  22  clerks  on  the  statutory  roll  and  some 
messengers. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  many  on  the  temporary  roll  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  At  the  present  time  57  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  all  you  have  except  those  that  are  in  the 
military  establishment? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  those  are  there  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Five. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  will  be  let  out? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes;  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over,  unless  the 
legislation  authorizes  the  personnel  for  the  Judge  Advocate  GJen- 
eral's  office  which  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  this  temporary  roll  you  are  asking  for  $58,280  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  50  places  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  Of  those  50  places  there  are  3  messengers, 
2  messenger  boys,  and  6  charwomen. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  your  activities;  have  you  any  activity  out- 
side of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building? 

Maj.  Makhn.  No,  sir;  these  are  all  in  t&t  building. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  to  have  charwomen  in  that  building  ? 

Maj.  Mabtik.  Ices,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  that  was  all  looked  after,  as  far  as  char- 
women are  concerned;  by  the  man  who  has  charge  of  cleaning  up? 

Maj.  Mahtik.  No;  we  have  to  supply  our  own  charwomen. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  true  in  all  of  the  other  (^oes? 

Maj.  Mabtik.  I  am  pretty  certain  it  is.  Gten.  Lord  can  tell  you 
about  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  the  bureaus  in  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Department  Building. 

TEMFORABY   ElfFLOTEES — CLEBK   IN    CHABGE  OF   BONDS. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  the  temporary  roll  the  highest-paid  clerk  is  $1,800? 

Maj.  Mabtin.  There  is  one  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  ^,000  clerk  do? 

Maj.  Mabtin.  The  $2,000  clerk  is  to  take  charge  of  the  examina- 
tion of  bonds.  We  have  on  an  average,  I  should  say,  50  bonds  a  day. 
We  have  to  pass  on  all  the  bonds  that  are  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  bonds  ? 

Maj.  Mabtin.  Official  bonds,  bonds  for  the  loan  of  equipment  to 
colleges,  and  bonds  on  contracts,  indemnity  bonds,  and  guaranty 
bon(£  all  come  to  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  have 
to  be  passed  on  as  to  regularity. 

DUTIES  OP  JT7DGE  ADVOCATE. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  time  of  peace,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Army  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  War; 
decides  all  legal  questions  that  the  Secretary  of  War  submits  to  him, 
and  passes  upon  the  regularity  of  court-martial  trials. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  say  that  he  is  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  you  mean  that  he  is  also  the  legal  adviser  to  the  heads 
of  all  the  bureaus  under  the  Secretary? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  Secretary  of  War  he  is  the 
lepi  ladviser  to  the  heads  of  all  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  you  have  requests  from  time  to  time  from 
these  various  bureaus  upon  which  you  have  to  pass? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  eveir  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  vou  ever  get  any  from  the  Surgeon  General's  office? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  $1,800  positions,  what  do  the  people  mostly  do 
wlio  occupy  them? 

Maj.  Martin.  They  are  to  go  into  different  sections,  one  in  the 
library,  one  of  them  is  to  go  m  the  Board  of  Eeview,  one  of  them 
is  to  go  with  the  Military  Justice  Division  and  one  of  them  is  to  go 
to  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  any  of  these  places  provided  for  before  we  en- 
tered the  war? 
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Maj.  Martin.  No,  sir.  I  was  goin^  to  explain  to  you  that  as  to 
the  personnel  that  was  provided  for  before  tlie  war  ttie  office  could 
not  function  with  that  personnel  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  these  positions  exist  now  on  the  additional  roll,  but 
they  do  not  exist  on  tne  statutory  roll.  The  Secretary  of  War  ad- 
vised that  there  was  to  be  no  request  made  for  additional  positions 
on  the  statutory  roU. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Judge  Advocate  General  think  that  it  will 
take  all  of  these  employees  now  on  the  temporary  roll,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  permanent  roll? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  The  office  is  divided  into  three  divisions 
and  each  division  is  divided  into  sections.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  the  office  can  be  run  efficiently  and  it  takes  a  certain  nuniber  of 
clerks  and  stenographers  for  each  section. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  did  not  have  so  many  sections? 

Maj.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  cut  the  sections  down, 
because  we  have  divided  the  sections.  Each  section  handles  a  particu- 
lar class  of  work.  That  is,  the  administrative  law  division,  con- 
tracts and  claims,  that  passes  upon  contracts  either  made  b^  the 
Government  or  claims  made  against  the  Government.  That  is  the 
particular  work  that  that  section  handles. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE  SECTION. 

(See  p.  1800.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Practically  all  of  the  work  of  the  Judse  Advocate 
General's  office  concerning  couii:s-martial  has  been  concmded? 

Maj.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  great  bulk  of  it  ceased  with  the  demobilization  of 
the  Army  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  We  always  have  trials. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  not  much  material  to  work  on  any  more? 

Maj.  Martin.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  in  peace  times,  in  1914, 
1915,  and  1916,  we  averaged  1,700  general  courts-martial  a  year, 
because  there  is  a  certa-in  percentage  of  men  who  will  desert  at  any 
stage  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  peak  during  the  war  what  was  the  number  of 
courts-martial? 

Maj.  Marten.  I  can  not  tell  vou.    I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would. 

Note. — In  March,  1919,  the  number  of  courts-martial  was  1,989. 

Maj.  Martin.  There  are  a  number  of  men  who  are  disdionoraUy 
discharged  or  discharged  without  character.  That  man  will^  go  out- 
side and  he  can  not  get  a  job  because  that  stays  against  him.  He 
comes  back  and  enlists  under  another  name,  the  Armv  does  not  want 
him,  he  is  legally  in  the  service,  although  fraudulently,  and  the  onlv 
way  to  get  him  out  of  the  service  is  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  propoition  of  the  courts-martial  ever  come  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  GeneraPs  office  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  They  all  come. 

Mr.  Wood.  Special  courts-martial  do  not  come? 

Maj.  Martin.  Special  courts-martial  go  to  the  departmtet  judge 
advocate.    Thev  never  come  here,  nor  do  the  summary  courta-kniirtial. 
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The  only  odm  that  come  hert  to  Wa^ington  ate  the  gen^*al  courts- 
martial, 

Mr.  Wood.  1m  the  case  of  a  sammarj  court-martial  that  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  eommaiidiii^  officer  t 

Ma}.  MiuaM'.  Jitet  <me  isnaii. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  the  end? 

Maj.  MAmir.  No;  that  goes  m  to  the  jnd^  advocate  on  tike  staff 
of  the  officer  who  exerdses  Mineral  couit-martial  jnfisdidion  over  the 
nan  who  has  been  tried,  ^lm  he  determines  whether  or  not  it  is  legal, 
whether  or  not  the  man  has  been  tried  for  a  proper  offense  and  sen- 
tence imposed  b^  the  coart  and  approved^  is  legal.  If  he  determines 
it  is  not  fegal,  it  is  sefA  back  with  mstructions  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  VfooD.  Were  lliere  mainr  cases  tried  during  the  war  whidi  ate 
still  pending  on  appeal  or  otherwise  in  your  department? 

Maj.  Mastin.  There  are  quite  a  lot  still  pending  and  cases  being 
reviewed. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  the  armistice  there  wsb  a  general  revi^  of 
eourts^martial  and  the  sentences  were  reduced? 

Maj.  Mahtix.  That  is  hahdliid  by  what  is  known  as  the  restota^on 
i    and  clemency  secticm. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  wori:  done  ? 

Ma].  Maktin.  No,  sir.  They  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  250  or  290 
CaS6S  a  w^eeK. 

Mr.  Wood.  Overseas  cases? 

Maj.  MAicnK.  Some  oversefas  cases,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  portion  of  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Greneral  is  court-martial  business? 

Maj.  Martin.  I  should  say  about  one-thitd  of  it 

Mr.  Wood.  What  comprises  the  other  two-thirds  besides  the  exami- 
nation of  the  bonds? 

CX)XSTITUnON  and  INTERNATIONAIi  LAW  SBC?nON. 

Maj.  Martin.  There  is  the  section  that  passes  on  constitutional 
and  international  law  questions.  The  section  that  passes  on  civil 
administration — ^that  is,  all  matters  in  connecticm  with  matters  in 
civil  courts ;  the  general  administration  section  which  handles  general 
administrative  questions  for  the  Army  at  large — that  is,  qwstions 
that  are  submitted  by  all  departments;  the  statutory  oonstraction 
and  legislative  draft  section  studies  pending  legislation,  upon  which 
the  War  Department  is  often  requested  to  express  its  views.  Then, 
we  have  the  admiralty  and  maritime  section,  which  is  increasing  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  Decause  they  have  to  pass  finally  upon  all  these 
claims  that  are  being  made  against  the  Director  of  Transportation 
for  damages  to  boats  that  we  have  taken  and  used  during  the  war. 
They  stated  last  week  that  they  had  940  cases  in  which  they  had  taken 
no  testimony.  These  claims  run  up  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  many  cases, 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  international  questions  have  ^ou  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Questions  come  up  particularly  over  m  France 
where  men  have  gotten  into  neutral  country  and  committed  of- 
fenses, whether  or  not  we  can  take  them  back  under  the  law.  We 
have  questions  come  up  with  the  Canadian  Government  as  to  whether 
we  will  turn  over  certain  men  or  want  certain  men. 
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is  directed.  The  others  are  examined  the  Kiinie  way,  although  they 
involve  so  dishonorable  discliarge,  so  as  to  determine  that  thei'e  have 
been  no  errors  of  law  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  acc-iLsed.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  Military  Justice  Division  has  two  boards  of 
review.  One  of  them  passes  on  death  and  dismissal  cases  only. 
These  cases  have  to  go  to  the  board  of  review,  even  after  they  pass 
the  section.  The  other  board  passes  upon  the  other  cases,  which 
do  not  involve  death  and  disniissal.  Fi'oni  those  sections  they  go 
■to  the  chief  of  division  and  from  him  they  go  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

Mr,  AVason.  How  many  cases  will  each  of  those  l>ourdH  pas^  on  in 
a  year  i 

Mai.  Martin.  The  last  i-eport  1  had  was  that  the  death  and  dis- 
missal division  had  12  cases  pendinfr- 
Mr.  Wason.  How  many  in  a  year? 

Maj.  I^Iaktin.  I  do  not  know.  1  can  tell  yoii  approximately  how 
many  general  courts- martial  caws  come  in  during  the  year.  Military 
justice  handles  on  an  average  KH)  catjes  a  day.  That  includes  cases, 
requests  for  clemency,  requests  for  information,  copies  of  records,  etc. 
Mr.  Slsson.  They  giie  vei^  small  consideration  to  those  cases  if 
one  board  handles  a  hundi-ed  a  day. 

Maj.  Martin.  Xo:  the  whole  department.  Then,  we  have  the 
opinion  section,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  writing  opinions  that 
ape  not  Lnvloved  in  any  of  these  cases,  but  come  up  outside  of  that. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  man  has  seived  his  sentence  and  dishonor- 
able discharge  has  been  finally  executed,  he  may  want  a  pardon  or 
permission  to  recniist.  That  case  goes  to  that  section.  Then,  the 
clemency  and  restoration  section  is  the  one  which  was  reformed  about 
I  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  sliall  be  any 
clemency  given,  and  all  cases  in  the  office  autouiatically  go  to  that 
section,  .\fter  a  certain  length  of  time  has  elapsed  they  are  re- 
examined. If  a  letter  is  received  i-equesting  clemency  they  are  ex- 
amineil  as  soon  as  the  letter  is  received.  Then,  there  is  the  pei-sonnel 
and  liaison  section. 

PERW>NNEL  SECTION. 

The  pei-sonnel  officer  bandies  nil  mattei-s  i-ef erring  to  the  commis- 
sione<l  i>ersonnel;  the  liaison  officer  acts  in  the  liaison  service  between 
our  office  and  the  different  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  AVlien- 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  transact  directly  any  Imsiness  ho  is  the  particu- 
lar one  who  transacts  it — that  is,  in  place  of  intrusting  it  to  the  mail, 
because  we  can.  a  great  many  times,  get  quicker  action  by  this  liaison 
service. 

RECORD,   PROPERTY,  AND   BONO  SECTIONS. 

Then  there  is  a  record,  property,  and  bond  sections.  The  record 
section  has  control  of  all  the  records  of  the  office;  in  addition  it  con- 
trols all  the  pro[>erty  and  handles  all  the  questions  relating  to  the 
civilian  pei-sonnel ;  the  Inind  section,  as  I  explained  before,  handles  nil 

Siiestions  relating  to  l>onds.  We  get  in  every  bond  that  passes 
irougli  the  War  Department;  tbey  come  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office  for  approval  us  to  form  and  sufficiency:  that  ■;ection 
also  has  to  keep  a  file  showing  who  is  authorized  by  the  different 
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surety  companies  to  sign  as  attorneys  in  fact,  so  that  they  can  check 
up  from  those  signatures  to  see  that  the  signature  of  the  man  on 
the  bond  is  tlie  one  of  the  correct  man. 

STATISTICAL    SBCTIOX. 

Then  there  is  a  statistical  section  which  keeps  statistics  for  the 
Judgie  Advocate  General ;  they  keep  complete  statistics  of  the  court- 
martial  trials,  the  separate  offenses  of  which  the  men  are  convicted, 
the  punishment  imposed  and  the  amount  of  clemency ;  then  there  is  a 
publication  and  library  section  which  keeps  the  Judge  Advocate  Gren- 
eral's  library;  it  keeps  up  the  preparation  of  data  from  which  are 
made  up  the  monthly  bulletins  of  decisions,  and  it  supplies  any  in- 
formation called  for.  That  section  is  now  preparing  a  revision  of  the 
militaiT  laws.    I  think,  sir,  that  is  about  all  the  office  covers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  next  six  months  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  clean  up  all  of  your  business  so  tha:t  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  you  will  not  need  all  of  these  men  1 

Maj.  Martin.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  the  work 
is  going  to  get  very  much  less  than  it  is  at  present  for  S(Mne  time  to 
come. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  tell  us  what  your  total  was  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Martin.  Tne  highest  number  we  had  was  March  12,  1919, 
when  we  had  105  clerks  and  20  messengers,  plus  65  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  22  on  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  And  57  on  the  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  there  are  only  50  provided  for?    . 

Maj.  Martin.  I  am  talking  about  clerks.  There  are  3  messengers, 
2  messenger  boys,  and  6  charwomen  who  are  included  in  that  50  on 
the  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  that  does  not  make  57  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  Xo;  that  makes  50. 

Mr.  SissoN.  72  in  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  on  this  temporary  roll  there  are  only  50,  all  told, 
and  that  includes  the  charwomen? 

Maj.  Martin.  But  you  asked  me  how  many  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  have  57  clerks  at  the  present  time.  We  are  asking  for 
39  clerks  on  the  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Making  altogether,  including  the  charwomen,  50? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  vour  entire  force  would  be  22  and  57,  which  would 
be  79? 

Maj.  Martij^.  22  and  50;  and  I  think  there  are  some  messengers  on 
the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  did  not  include  those  in  your  22? 

Maj.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  tlu-ee  messengers  and  one  assistant  mes- 
senger. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  understand.  You  have  50  on  this  sheet*  and 
you  have  22  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Maj.  Martin.  I  have  22  clerks. 
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Mr.  Wood.  And  in  addition  to  those  22  clerks,  there  are  three 
messengers  and  one  assistant  messenger? 

Maj.  MABTnir.  We  are  asking  for  76  alto^ther. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  say  you  think  it  will  take  that  entire  force 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  I  think  so,  sir;  because,  as  I  understand,  these  con- 
tracts are  coming  in  and  wiU  continue  to  come  in ;  dien  there  is  this 
heavy  maritime  work,  and  we  will  have  to  take  some  employees 
from  other  sections  and  put  them  in  the  Admiralty  section  in  order 
to  handle  the  900  or  1,000  cases.  I  think  we  need  all  of  those  people 
if  the  offioe  is  to  function  efficientlv ;  that  is,  to  be  in  such  ^ape  as 
prmopUy  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  your  work  current  now  ? 

Maj.  Maetiv.  Our  work  is  cuit^  now,  but,  of  course,  while  we 
are  reducing  all  the  time,  at  the  present  time  we  are  shy  of  help. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  We  are  reducing  our  clerical  force  all  the  time,  but 
if  we  were  to  make  the  reduction  that  th^  Secretary  wants  us  to 
make  right  now  it  would  seriously  cripple  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  this  approporiation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  happening  ri^t  now,  and  will  not  have  until  the  bediming 
of  next  July,  and  the  appropriation  that  you  had  last  year  is  going 
to  be  ainple  to  keep  up  your  work  during  that  time,  is  it  notf 

Maj.  Martin.  It  is  going  to  take  a^ut  $15,000  more  than  was 
allowed  us  out  of  the  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  you  will  have  to  ad(  for  a  deficiency  of 
$15,000? 

Mai.  Martin.  I  do  not  know ;  we  are  asking  the  Secretary  of  War 
what  he  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  mean  you  are  asking  for  a  reallotment,  and  that 
if  the  Secretary  deems  that  you  are  entitled  to  it  he  will  give  it  to 
you :  but,  if  not,  you  will  ask  for  a  deficiency? 

Maj  JVIartin.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  do  you  propose  to  get  the  money  for  these  50 
men? 

Maj.  Martin.  Out  of  this  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  expect  $35,720  out  of  this  bill? 

Maj.  Martin.  No;  I  expect  to  get  $58,280. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  duplication  of  work  between  your  office 
and  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General. 

Maj.  Martin.  No,  sir;  we  work  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  The  Adjutant  General. 

keeping  of  records. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  keep  any  records  in  your  office  that  are  a 
duplication  of  his  records? 

Maj.  Martin.  No,  sir.  Our  record  system  is  run  on  this  new 
decimal  system,  and  under  the  new  decimal  system  a  paper  is  made* 
of  record  only  in  the  office  in  which  it  originates;  when  that  pajper 
comes  to  us  we  iust  cross  reference  it,  or  we  make  a  synopsis  ox  it, 
and  we  cross  reference  it  with  The  Adjutant  General's  number,  ana 
we  just  keep  our  indorsement  and  synopsis.    If  the  paper  is  needed 
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we  go  to  The  Adjutant  General  and  ask  him  to  give  us  that  number; 
he  keeps  the  orip^inal  file,  and  all  we  keep  is  what  we  originate. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  iis  see  about  that.  Suppose  a  soldier  while  at  a 
cantonment  deserted  and  is  tried.  Does  that  paper  come  to  you  or  go 
to  The  Adjutant  General  ? 

Maj.  M ARTix.  We  keep  the  record  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  you  get  a  record  of  the  de^rtion,  do  you  not? 

Maj.  Martin.  No.  sir.  The  record  of  a  trial  consists  of  the  record 
itself,  the  charges,  etc. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  evidence? 

Maj.  Martin.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  record.  We  do  not  get  the  notice 
of  desertion  unless  it  happens  to  be  an  exhibit  in  the  record.  We  do 
not  get  anything  about  a  man  except  the  fact  that  certain  charges 
were  preferred  against  him,  that  he  was  tried,  and  then  the  trial 
record,  together  with  the  charges,  come  to  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Nothing  comes  to  you  unless  you  have  taken  some 
proceedings  against  the  man? 

Maj.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  deserts  and  is  at  large  you 
would  not  get  any  record  of  that  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  No;  that  would  be  in  the  office  of  The  Adjutant 
General. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  evidence  in  all  these  cases  is  preserved? 

Maj.  Martin.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  those  records  are  kept. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  they  open  to  inspection? 

Maj.  Martin.  Anybody  can  inspect  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  are  those  who  have  that  right? 

Maj.  Martin.  The  man  himself,  his  counsel,  or  anybody  who  can 
show  that  his  motives  are  for  the  man's  interest.  Of  course,  you 
could  not  make  those  records  so  that  any  stranger  could  come  in  and 
inspect  them,  because  thei'e  are  lots  of  things  in  those  records  that 
nobody  should  read.  They  are  virtually  treated  as  confidential 
unless  the  man  himself  authorizes  somebody  to  see  those  records. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  give  us  one  good  reason  why  those  records 
should  be  different  from  court  records,  because  in  the  courts  we  have 
open  records? 

Mbj.  Martin.  You  have  open  records,  but  you  have  very  few 
courts  where  a  transcript  of  the  evidence  is  filed  unless  the  case  goes 
up  on  appeal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  it  is  on  file  in  the  circuit  courts? 

Maj.  Martin.  Not  the  testimony,  unless  somebody  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Most  courts  have  stenographers? 

Maj.  Martin.  But  the  stenographer  only  writes  up  the  testimony 
if  the  court  oi*ders  it,  or  somebody  in  interest  orders  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  every  State  that  I  know  of,  in  a  criminal  case— 
unless  the  criminal  is  guilty — ^there  is  a  transcript  of  the  record 
made  and  filed  in  the  case  and  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood,  There  is  no  transcript  of  the  case  filed  unless  there 
is  an  appeal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  not  the  case  in  most  of  the  States. 
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Maj.  Martix.  In  New  York,  I  know,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  some  case^  a  stenographer  is  not  employed  by  the 

Late,  but  in  most  of  the  States  that  I  know  about  they  do  have  a 

enographer. 

Maj.  Martix.  But  the  evidence  is  not  written  up  unless  it  is 

dered  by  the  court  or  by  somebody  in  interest,  and  that  is  the 

ay  the  average  stenographer  makes  his  money,  namely,  through 

aking  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  he  takes. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  make  a  permanent  record  of  the  evidence? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  the  stenographer  makes  a  transcript  of  the  evi- 

'iice  and  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  court.    However, 

e  curious  thing  to  me  was,  that  in  a  trial  of  this  kind  there  should 

'  anything  secret. 

ilaj.  Martin.  That  is  because  there  is  such  a  wide  latitude  per- 

itted  in  a  court-martial  case,  a  much  wider  latitude  than  is  al- 

wed  under  the  law  in  a  civil  case.     In  a  court-martial  case  the 

cused  can  put  in  anything,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  object  to  anything 

)ing  into  the  record  when  it  is  a  question  of  amount  of  punishment 

ther  than  of  passing  upon  a  finding. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  true  of  the  prosecution  ? 

Maj.  Martin.  No;  the  prosecution  is  held  usually  to  the  rules  of 

idence,  but  the  accused  is  permitted  latitude  in  putting  in  evidence. 

nd  at  times  there  are  things  brought  out  by  the  defense  that  an 

'cused  man  would  never  want  anybody  on  the  outside  to  know 

)0Ut. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  gotten  information,  myself,  where  the  good 
ime  of  a  family  would  have  been  affected  if  anybody  on  the  out- 
de  had  been  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  record. 
Maj.  Martin.  There  is  a  wide  latitude  allowed  the  accused  in  a 
)urt-martial  trial  in  the  way  of  his  defense,  and  anything  he  wants 
•  say  is  taken,  unless  it  is  the  rankest  kind  of  hearsay,  and  in  a 
>od  many  cases  they  will  let  that  go  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  record  in  the  Jud^e  Advocate  General's  office  is 
>en  to  anyone  who  has  any  right  to  inspect  it? 
Maj.  Martin.  Yes;  you  could  come  up  there  and  say  you  wanted 
>  see  the  record  in  so-and-so's  case  because  you  were  interested  in  his 
ise,  and  we  would  at  once  let  you  see  that  record. 
Mr.  Wason.  You  may  say  that  if  Mr.  Wood  should  come  to  your 
fice  and  say  he  was  interested  in  a  boy  he  could  see  the  evidence? 
Maj.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  long  has  that  been  the  rule? 
Maj.  Martin.  It  has  always  been  the  rule.  I  have  been  there  since 
ugust  and  every  letter  I  have  written  to  a  Congressman  or  to  a 
wyer  has  stated  that  the  evidence  is  there  and  open  to  inspection. 
Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  what  your  rule  is,  but  I  know  what 
)ur  practice  was,  because  I  could  not  see  a  paper  in  connection  with 
le  case  of  my  neighbor's  boy.  All  I  could  get  was  a  few  lines  of 
pewritten  information  about  his  service. 

Maj.  Martin.  That  is  contrary  to  my  rule,  because  I  have  always 
iswered  every  inquiry  very  fully. 
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Saturday,  January  10, 1920. 

Signal  Office. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  C.  McE.  SALTZHAH,  CHIEI'. 

general  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  general  statement  about  your 
office  before  taking  up  these  items  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  The  conditions  attending  the  civilian 
personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  can  be  very  well  set 
forth  by  this  chart,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  member  of  the  committee.  At  the  date  of  the  armistice  our 
office  contained  84G  civilian  employees,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  line  of 
the  diagram  [exhibiting].  It  was  the  undei'standing  of  our  office 
that  we  were  to  reduce  or  demobilize  our  pereonnel,  commissioned, 
enlisted,  and  civilian,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  we  made  plans  to  do 
that.  We  put  those  plans  into  execution,  but  befoi-e  we  finished 
that  the  division  chiefs  in  my  office  came  to  me,  as  the  Signal  Officer, 
and  complained  that  we  were  doing  this  thing  too  fast,  and  that  we 
were  reducing  to  a  point  where  they  could  not  do  the  work. 

However,  it  was  our  understanding  that  that  was  the  desire  of  the 
War  Department  and  Congress,  and  that  the  best  way  to  do  this 
job  was  to  go  ahead  and  ruthlessly  do  it.  By  eJune  30,  1919,  we  had 
reduced  to  a  point  that  we  thought  was  an  inadequate  personnel  for 
our  office  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  we  asked  on  the  additional 
roll  for  $160,000  for  employees  on  that  roll  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  thinking  that  w^e  would  get  it ;  but  that  estimate  for  our  office 
was  reduced  49.7  per  cent,  or  to  $80,000.  The  division  chiefs  of  our 
office  came  to  me  and  said  that  they  never  could  run  their  jobs  with 
that  personnel,  and  we  appealed  to  the  War  Department  for  more 
help,  but  we  did  not  get  it.  Therefore,  we  made  our  plans  accord- 
ingly in  our  office,  and  we  have  gotten  along  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  with  the  help  that  was  given  us.  I  want  to  state  here 
that  we  have  been  behind  with  our  work,  and  have  had  to  resort  to 
di'astic  measures  to  make  that  personnel  keep  us  going.  Now,  the 
Signal  Corps  appropriations  for  ten  years  beiore  the  war  are  shown 
by  that  little  black  square  in  the  second  line.  As  you  will  see,  we  got 
$250,000  and  the  average  number  of  civilian  employees  we  had 
during  that  time  was  about  105  each  year.  During  the  war  some 
things  happened  to  the  Signal  Corps,  and  we  have  come  out  of  this 
war  with  more  duties  than  we  had  when  we  went  in  it.  Some  of  our 
duties  were  very  much  increased. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  development  and  supply  of  radio  appa- 
ratus :  Before  the  war  we  simply  made  a  few  radio  sets  for  the  Signal 
Corps  itself  and  for  the  Coast  Artillery,  but  now  we  furnish  preat 
quantities  of  radio  supplies  to  the  Air  Service  and  Field  Artillery 
and  other  branches.  If  you  should  organize  the  Army  into  divisions 
and  brigades,  we  will  have  to  furnish  the  radio  equipment  to  all  of 
those  organizations.  Therefore,  the  Signal  Corps  that  comes  before 
you  now  for  civilian  personnel  is  not  that  old  Signal  Corps  that  came 
to  you  before  the  war.  During  the  jjresent  fiscal  year  our  appropria- 
tion, as  shown  by  that  solid  black  part  of  the  third  line,  amounted  to 
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U^OOfiQO,  iMhidiitf  n  fltefieiaiicy  appropriatkni  of  praotically  $947,* 
OOO.  Ib  other  woms,  daring  mis  year  <Mir  jab,  m  T^prasented  by 
money,  wee  17  tmes  m  greai  as  it  was  daringf  any  one  of  the  ton 
years  before  the  wftr..  I^>w,  this  year,  the  civilian  employees  that 
we  have  in  our  office,  as  shown  by  the  open  part  of  the  third  line, 
number  382,  Qua  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  those  employees  are 
departmental  employees,  and  160  of  them  are  on  the  field  rdl,  mak- 
iug  a  total  of  282.  Now,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  represents 
an  overhead  of  8  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  been 
handling  in  doing  our  job* 

Mr.  SiBsoK.  Let  me  understand  that.  Does  that  represent  8  per 
cent  overhead  on  your  civilian  «nployees ! 

CkA.  Saijzman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  ti^  total  appropriations  we 
have.  The  civilian  employees  represent  8  per  cent  oi  our  job  as 
represented  by  the  money  we  ^xe  spending.  Our  job  is  one  of  tech* 
nical  work.  We  do  all  of  the  work  pertaining  to  the  transmission 
of  intelligence,  and  everything  pertaming  to  telephone,  telegraphy 
radio,  and  cable  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  3rou  take  into  consideration  and  include  in  your 
overiiead  the  office  expenses?  If  you  take  into  consideration  the 
maintenance  of  the  office,  what  would  be  the  difference? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  have  not  that  figure. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  m<N:e  than  8  per  cent,! would 
it  not? 

Col.  Sai/tkman.  Yes,  sir. 

ytr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  your  clerical  help  represents  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  expended  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  civilian  employees  represent  that  ? 

Col.  Sai/fzman.  Yes,  sir;  now,  in  the  estimates  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General  Staff  have  approved 
an  estimate  for  our  office  of  $6,686,000,  which  is  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  we  ever  had  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  based  on  an  Army  of  500,000  men  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  our  estimates  there  is  a  number 
of  items  that  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  that  has  some  bearing  upon  it  ? 

CoL  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  know  how  much  we  will  get, 
but  that  is  the  estimate.  If  I  may  repeat,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  General  Staff  recommended  simply  this  appropriation  of  $6,68(1,- 
000  for  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  coming  year,  which  indicates 
the  largely  increased  duties  of  the  Signal  Corps.  This  open  part  to 
the  right,  fourth  line,  represents  the  personnel  that  we  expect  to  get 
under  this  bill. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  does  that  indicate? 

Col.  Sai/tzman.  One  hundred  twenty-one  employees.  The  War 
Department  had  a  board  that  made  a  recommendation  concerning 
the  allotment  of  funds  under  the  additional  roll,  and  they  recom-' 
mended  that  the  Signal  Corps  be  given  $66,600  on  the  additional  roll. 
That,  with  the  positions  on  the  statutory  roll,  and  the  supplementary 
authority  therewith,  would  make  a  total  of  121  employees  in  our 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  have  you  based  it  upon ! 

Col  Salttman.  If  the  Xrmy  ia  only  200,000  men,  we  roust  have 
that  money,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  have  had  certain  duties 
added  to  the  Sig;nal  Corps  of  a  technical  nature,  and  some  of  the 
duties  we  bad  before  the  war  have  been  increased,  just  as  I  told' 
you  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  radio  work. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  interject  a  word  there?  I  am  familiar  with 
the  radio  subject  which  developed  when  the  estimates  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  for  the  Army  bill 
which  became  a  law  on  July  11, 1»1&.  The  Signal  Corps  submitted 
an  estimate  of  $150,000  for  radio  work.  When  we  compared  the 
appropriations  before  sending  them  throu^  to  Congress,  as  we  do 
now  in  having  them  all  to  come  through  the  neck  of  one  bottle, 
we  found  that  the  Air  Service  had  estimated  $250,000  for  radio 
work.  There  was  a  controversy  there  as  to  which  corps  should 
handle  that  particular  class  of  work.  Prior  to  the  war  the  radio 
work  was  negligible,  and  it  did  not  figure  prominently  in  the  esti- 
mates or  in  the  operations  and  work.  As  both  bureaus  were  in- 
sistent that  each  should  have  this  paiticular  work,  I  submitted  the 
mmttAT  to  the  Secretary'  of  War,  and  he  decided  that  the  Signal 
Corps  should  have  that  particular  business,  which  has  developed 
so  tremendously,  and  that  their  estimate  of  $150,000  should  stand. 
Therefore,  the  $250,000  estimate  was  eliminated.  That  will  illus- 
trate the  sort  of  new  things  that  have  been  developed  during  this 
war,  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge  or  connection  with  prior  to 
the  war- 
Mr.  Wood.  Then  it  has  developed  out  of  .proportion  with  the  flying 
service?  In  other  words,  an  increase  in  your  work  does  not  depend 
simply  upon  the  aero  development  ( 

Col.  Saltzmax.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent,  because  we  furnish 
the  radio  apparatus  for  the  Air  Service,  for  the  Field  Artillery,  and 
other  services.     , 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  tliere  is  no  considerable  appropriation  made 
for  the  Air  Service,  will  there  be  any  considerable  proportion  of 
your  work  taken  awav? 

Col.  Saltzman,  Yes.  We  have  a  very  nmall  Air  Service,  and 
the  need  for  radio  will  be  correspondingly  smaller. 

Mr,  Wood,  In  making  this  estimate  or  in  estimating  on  tlie  wotk 
for  the  next  year,  what  h&ve  vou  estimated  with  reference  to  this 
aero  development.  Have  you  in  mind  something  about  the  magni- 
tude of  that  work? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Gen.  Lord  has  just  told  you  that  the  estimates  are 
reduced  for  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Wood,  Have  you  based  your  estimate  on  the  assumption  that 
the  amount  asked  for  the  Air  Service  will  be  appropriated? 

Col.  8Ai;rzKAN.  I  think  that  was  ^-ery  fully  answered  in  the  state- 
ment which  Gen.  Lord  made. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  radio  is  not  confined  to  the  Air  Service,  there  is 
ilso  the  Field  Artillery  which  has  been  very  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  demands  wilF  not  be  so  great  next  year  and  you 
got  along  in  1920  when  you  only  liad  $53,280? 
Col.  Saltzman.  We  have  the  field  1*011. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Can  not  you  use  the  field  roll  next  year? 

Col.  Saltzman.  No,  sir.  As  I  understand,  when  the  Overman  Act 
ceases  we  can  not  use  that  roll  any  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  amount  did  you  have  out  of  the  field  roll! 

Col.  Saltzman.  At  the  present  time  we  have  150  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  paid  from  that  roll.  That  is  more  than  the 
whole  number  we  expect  to  have  next  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  you  understand  there  will  not  be  any 
further  appropriation  come  from  that  source? 

Col.  Saltzman.  My  understanding  is  that  as  soon  as  the  Overman 
Act  ceases  to  operate  we  will  lose  the  whole  150. 

Mr.  Wood.  Just  prior  to  the  war  you  had  $30,000  for  this  whole 
proposition  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  On  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  No.  I  mean  out  of  this  authorization  for  which  you 
ave  now  asking  $100,000? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  the  war  you  had  $30,000? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Hdw  about  the  rates  of  pay  ?  Can  you  f umiah  the 
committee  with  the  number  of  employees  and  the  rates  of  pay  ftid 
out  of  this  sum  of  $100,000  that  you  are  asking? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  list  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  making  an  estimate  for  next  year? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  get  it  we  will  have  to  figure  out 
how  we  can  get  the  most  technical  help  out  of  the  $100,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  $100,000  proposition;  that 
is,  that  you  would  need  $100,000  next  year? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  thought  that  was  the  smallest  amount  you 
would  give  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  thought  that  was  the  smallest  amount  we  would 
give  you? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  think  that  we  would  give  you  anjy  more? 

Col.  Saltzman.  ^Ve  should  like  to  have  more;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  must  have  had  some  basis  of  calculation  as  to 
your  necessity  and  the  smallest  sum  that  you  could  possibly  gA 
through  on.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  as  to  how  the 
$100,(X)0  would  be  applied  and  the  salaries  paid,  assuming  that  it  is 
granted? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  can  furnish  that. 


statement  ahoicing  technical  and  other  sermcea  that  imU  he  employed  under 

the  authority  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 


1  radio  engineer $4,800 

2  radio  enpineors.  at 4,500 

6  radio  engineers,  at 4, 000 

1  <?lectrical  engineer 4,000 

1  electrical  engineer 8,600 

1  radio  engineer 3,000 

1  assistant  radio  engineer 3,000 

1  civilian  assistant 3,000 

1  electrical  instrument  maliei-  3,000 


1  electrical  engineer $3,000 

1  draftsman 2,000 

4  principal  clerks,  at 1,800 

6  stenographers,  at l,eOO 

2  clerks:  at i»  1,600 

4  stenographers,  at 1.400 

«  clerkly  at 1,400 

1  diief  messenger - 1,000 
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Statement  Mhawing  cMHan  emphife^Bt  Sifmol  Service  et  lerge,  on  duUy  in  the 

DUirict  of  Coiumbia. 


1  radio  engineer $8,000 

1  radio  engineer 2,400 

1  radio  engineer.. 2^100 

1  electrical  engineer 8, 000 

1  dectrical  tnginear 2,200 

1  patent   crpeciilciitlOB   ^vriter 

and  proeecntor 2,400 

1  telephone  engineer .«»•.•  2,400 

1  plant  ttigineer^ -^  2,400 

2  plant  engineers  at 2, 000 

1  inq>ector 2,400 

1  inspector 2,000 

1  expert  1&  businefls  adminis- 
tration   2,400 

1  meteorologist 1,800 

1  photo  laboratory  assistant..  8, 000 

1  photo  laboratory  assistant—  2, 100 
8  photo  laboratory  assistants 

at 1, 800 

1  pboto  laboratory  asi^tant..  1, 500 
4  iteto   laboratory  assistants 

lit  1,500 

1  plMo  laboratonr  assistant..  1, 400 

3  plwto  laboratory  asristants 

at 1,200 

1  pbolo  laboratory  assistant..  1,100 
3  plioto  laboratory  assistants 

m 1,000 

1  electrical  machinist 2, 000 

1  specilication  engineer 2, 000 

1  instrument  maker 2,000 


2  instrument  makers  at $1.  GOO 

2  draftsmen  at 1,800 

1  radio  laboratxHry  assistant..  1,080 

1  radio  laboratory  assistant..  1,800 

1  wix«man 1,000 

1  production  expert 1,600 

2  carpenters  at 1,500 

1  military  storeiceeper 1,500 

1  military  storekeeper —  1,200 

1  stockkeeper   of   photo    ma- 
terial   - 1^400 

2  derks  at 1, 500 

4  clerks  at ^ 1, 400 

1  clerk 1.300 

31  clerks  at 1, 200 

4  clerks  at . 1,100 

1  multiplex  operator 1,500 

2  multiplex  operators  at VMO 

4  multiplex  operaters  at 1»M0 

1  engineer 1,200 

2  packers  at 1,100 

4  chauffeurs  at- It  000 

4  telephone  operators  at -MO 

11  telephone  operators  at .  .ilO 

6  skilled  laborers  at 900 

2  skilled  laborers  at 840 

1  messenger 840 

8  messengers  at 720 

3  firemen  at 1,060 

8  firemen  at 840 

5  watchmen  at 720 


Mr.  Wason.  I  should  like  to  know  the  positions  and  the  salaries 
that  have  been  paid  under  the  Overman  Act  for  the  150  employees. 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  have  not  that  here,  but  I  can  submit  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  A  list  of  the  employees? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  highest  paid  salary  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  The  highest-paid  employee  on  what  we  call  in 
our  office  the  allotment  roll  is  the  electrical  engineer,  $3,000.  We 
have  had  a  very  serious  time  with  the  radio  engineers.  A  number 
of  them  have  left  us  and  gone  to  another  bureau  of  the  Government, 
where  they  can  get  much  larger  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  bureau  is  that? 

Col.  Saltzman.  The  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  paying  larger  salaries  for  the  same  work? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  for  radio  engineers. 

RADIO  engineers. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  radio  engineei'S  have  you? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  have  at  the  present  time  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  $3,000  men? 

Col.  Saltzman.  No;  $4,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  estimate  for  a  $4,000  man  in  next  year's  cal- 
culation? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  We  should  like  to  get  two  or  three  if 
ve  could. 
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Mr.  Wf>f)D.  Yon  want  more  than  two  i 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yf-s,  ?ir:  that  i>,  of  course,  the  most  important    . 

job  in  our  office.  | 

fT>OPERATION    WfTH   BrREAIT  OF  STANDARDS. 

Mr.  \V«»or).  Thei-e  is  a  whole  lot  of  this  radio  research  work  that    j 
secm>  necessary  in  your  department  that  the  Bui*eau  of  Standanis 
ha.s  an  ai)pro[)riation  for.    Uo  they  not  do  a  lot  of  your  work? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes.  sir:  wr  liave  furnished  them  funds  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wf><^>n.  How  muchi 

Col.  Saltzman.  During  the  war  the  firs«t  allotment  we  made  was 
:>>0.fK)0,  and  I  think  ve  made  another  one  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  WfHii).  Can  not  tln^y  do  that  work  much  cheaixn*  tlian  you  cau 
(]<}  it  independently  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  liave  to  work  together.  I  think  there  is  no 
department  of  tlie  (iovernment  that  has  worked  closer  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  than  the  Signal  Corps.  I  think  Dr.  Stratton  would 
tell  you  that  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  the  one  <lepartment  of  the 
(iovernment  that  ha?,  asked  them  to  do  work.  We  have  placed  the 
prf»blems  in  their  hands  and  they  have  been  of  the  gi*eatest  |x)6sible 
advantage  to  us.  I  do  not  know  what  we  woidd  have  done  duriiip 
the  war  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Bureau  of  Standanis.  I  shoiihl  1 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point.  In  this  radio  work,  for  ex- 
am|)](*.  we  have  done  a  lot  of  work  during  the  war  that  has  been  of 
the  greatest  us<»  to  the  public.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  seen 
the  ladio  telephone  which  enables  a  i>erson  on  the  ground  to  talk  to 
an  airplane  in  the  air.  That  development  and  research  work  was 
done  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  of  that  radio  work  was  done  in  the  bui-eau? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  officers  at  the  bui-eau.  The 
loop  set,  wliich  is  being  used  to-day  in  the  United  States  and  which 
all  the  radio  people  in  the  United  States  are  intei-ested  in,  has  been 
uuiterially  developed  by  th(»  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  during  the 
war.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  penny  of  the  money  which  is  appro- 
priated in  this  allotment  is  money  wasted,  because  these  experts  are 
doing  a  class  of  work  that  is  of  interest  to  the  scientific  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  doing  any  of  this  work  in  the  Bui-eau  of  Stand- 
ards out  of  this  ai)j)ropriati(m  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  salaries  of  some  people  that 
work  out  there,  do  our  work  there. 

Mr.  W(H)D.  The  Buieau  of  Standards  asked  for  $75,000  for  this 
>a)nc  character  of  work  ^ 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  way  that  we  can  get  the  best 
resnilts.  Mi*.  Chairman,  is  to  work  with  those  people  at  the  bureau. 
If  we  work  on  things  independent  of  these  gentlemen  it  is  a  loss  of 
money.  If  the  Army  will  take  their  people  working  on  a  military 
radio  job  and  s(mi(I  thcMu  out  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  let  them 
work  together,  they  can  use  the  bureau  apparatus  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Wo(n>.  That  is,  let  them  go  out  and  work  in  the  radio  labora- 
torv^ 

Co],  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  a  laboratory  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  have  the  larger  laboratory  in  the  world,  lo- 

ted  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.    We  have  some  work  done  in  Washing- 

n,  but  most  of  it  that  we  do  in  Washington  is  done  at  the  Bureau 

^Standards. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  it  not  be  economical  if  the  work  were  all  done 

n-e  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  do  not  think  so.    You  take  the  field  testing  and 

1  that  sort  of  thing,  I  do  not  believe  you  could  do  that  at  the 

ureau  of  Standards  unless  they  had  a  lot  more  room  and  a  lot  more 

lildings.    At  our  laboratory  at  Little  Silver,  N;  J.,  we  have  plen^ 

:  room  and  we  have  as  well  a  Signal  Corps  organization  of  troops. 

he  troops  are  using  this  radio  apparatus  and  we  try  them  out  in  the 

M. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  change  in  your  statutory  allot- 

ent? 

Col.  Saltzman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  authorization  to  spend  $100^000  in- 

ead  of  $58,280? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  items  that  are  set  forth  here — ^this  table  of  em- 

loyees  is  not  what  you  are  expecting  to  pay  out  of  this  $100,000  if 

m  get  it? 

Col.  Sai/tzman.  No,  sir.    We  are  required  by  law  to  submit  that 

ble. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  you  did  pay  out  of  the  $63,280? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  additional  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  want  to  spend  more  money  in  order  to  increase 
ilaries  or  employ  more  men? 
Col.  Saltzman.  To  employ  more  men. 
Mr.  Wood.  Will  the  same  rates  of  pay  obtain  ? 
Col.  Saltzman.  I  think  the  same  rates  of  pay  will  obtain  as  to 
lese  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  more  men  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  the 
100,000  than  you  had  before— you  had  41  with  the  $53,280? 
Col.  Saltzman.  We  hope  to  get  13  more  employees. 
Mr.  Wood.  Thirteen  more  employees  and  $47,000  more  money :  you 
re  going  to  pay  those  13  men  more  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  have  to  go  out  and  get  experts,  technical  ex- 
erts. That  is  what  we  want  to  do  with  the  additional  $47,000. 
he  (j^uestion  might  be  asked.  Why  do  you  not  use  your  officers  to 
0  this  technical  research  work?  I  should  like  to  tell  vou  whv: 
ince  1901  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  maintained  imder  what  is 
Down  as  the  "detail  system."  As  fast  as  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
ignal  Corps  that  place  is  filled  by  the  detail  of  an  officer  from  the 
ne  of  the  Army.  That  is,  if  we  have  a  vacancy  for  a  major  they 
ill  us  that  we  can  have  a  in^]or  of  Cavalry  or  Field  Artillery^  or 
oast  Artillery  or  Infantry.    Those  men  have  had  little  technical 
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training;  they  have  been  spending  their  lives  studying  Cavalry, 
Artiller}",  or  Infantry,  and  therefore  you  can  not  put  uiose  men  into 
this  research  and  development  work;  you  can  not  put  them  into  the 
technical  work;  and  therefore  we  have  to  hire  men  to  do  that  kind 
of  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  list  of  employees  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum, 
$53,280, 1  presume  that  is  to  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  annual  rates  of 
pay  of  these  people  when  employed  all  the  time? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  but  some  of  the  employees  resign  and 
take  more  lucrative  positions  in  other  departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  new  langiiage  you  are  asking  for  on  page  182.  is 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ge&ing  more  higher-pnced  employees  to  be 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation  F 

Col.  Saltzman.  That  can  be  eliminated. 

I  should  just  like  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  we  can  not 
possibly  do  the  work  with  the  121  employees  that  we  expect  to  get 
under  tliis  act  and  that  we  must  have  that  provisicm  raised  to 
$100,000  in  order  to  get  the  technical  people  that  we  must  have  to 
do  our  job. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  photographic  work  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
During  the  war  many  thousand  photographs  were  taken  in  France 
and  this  country  in  connection  with  the  war. 

The  Signal  Corps  has  a  laboratory  in  Washington  wherein  are 
stored  all  these  negatives.  These  pictures  are  catalogued,  and 
mothers,  fathei*s,  brothers,  and  sisters  all  over  the  country  are  send- 
ing to  us  for  copies  of  these  pictures,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  reason- 
able rate — 15  cents  per  copy.  The  people  all  over  the  country  are 
taking  a  great  interest  in  these  pictures  and  buying  copies  which 
show  their  sons  or  organizations  in  which  their  sons  served. 

The  work  of  making  and  selling  all  these  photogi-aphs  and  moving- 
picture  films  has  been  done  by  employees  paid  on  me  field  roll  au- 
thorized under  the  Overman  Act.  This  work  will  continue  for  at 
least  a  year  because  our  sales  are  increasing  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  throughout  the  countrj-  are  just  learning  where  they  can 
get  copies  of  these  war  pictures  at  the  cheap  price  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  work  can  be  carriel  on  when  the  Overman 
Act  lapses.  We  cei-tainly  can  not  continue  the  work  with  the  little 
personnel  which  is  authorized  under  the  bill  we  are  now  discussing. 


Tuesday,  January  13,  1920. 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CHABLES  P.  DALT,  QVABTEBXASTES 

OENEBAL'S  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Col.  Daly,  how  long  have  you  been  coimectied  with  the 
Quartermaster  General's  office? 

Col.  Daly.  I  have  been  30  years  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  you  theve  during  the  war?  Were  you  in  the 
Washington  office  during  the  war? 
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Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  just  a  short  time.  My  war  service  was  down 
at  New  Orleans  as  zone  supply  officer. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  any  general  statement  you  want  to  make 
in  reference  to  your  department? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  estimates  for  places  on  the  statutory  roll  for  1921 
are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1920.  Are  all  the  places  provided  for 
on  the  statutory  roll  now  occupied? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  there? 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  46  vacancies  in  the  $1,000  class.  We  tried  to 
fill  those  places  and  we  can  not  do  it  at  that  rate;  we  can  not  get  a 
suitable  clerk  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  you  doing? 

Col.  Daly.  The  personnel  that  are  needed  there  are  employed  from 
other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  places  have  you  under  the  statutory  roll 
now? 

Col.  Daly.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  from  any  other  roll? 

Col.  Daly.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  funds  are  they  paid  from  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  312  on  the  additional  roll ;  583  from  general 
appropriations;  982  from  storage  and  shipping  facilities;  46  from 
the  engineer  depot  appropriation ;  23,  medical  and  hospital ;  3,  Signal 
Service;  16  from  the  appropriation  "disposition  of  remains." 

Mr.  Wood.  Any  others? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  makes  your  total  of  1,845  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  deducting  the  regular  roll.  Adding 
the  statatory  roll  to  it,  it  will  give  us  a  total  of  2,164. 

Mr.  Wood.  TVTiat  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  people  that 
you  are  requiring  for  the  year  1921  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  estimate  that  we  submitted  is  based  on  an  amount 
under  which  we  were  directed  to  keep;  that  is,  $958,840,  which  will 
cover  828  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  we  have  rated  them  different. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  will  be  828,  according  to  your  rating? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  The  highest  grade  in  the  original  rating  was 
$1,400.  and  we  have  to  have  some  at  $1,600.  Now,  ftiat  does  not  in- 
clude the  statutory  roll.    That  is  an  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  have  this  number  in  addition  to  the  statu- 
tory roll? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  you  have  any  others  in  addition  to  these  that 
you  have  stated,  from  any  other  personnel  that  you  have  now? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  statutory  roll  and  this  additional  roll  would  con- 
stitute your  entire  force? 

156256— 20— PT  2 35 
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Col.  Dalt.  That  is  assuming  that  we  have  all  of  the  statutory 
roll.  What  we  can  probably  get  along  with  will  be  about  1,300  em- 
ployees for  the  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  have  828  and  319,  then? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  1,147. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  against  2,164? 

Col.  Daly.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixtv-f our  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  a  reduction  of  not  quite  half.  What  is 
the  necessity  for  the  keeping  of  these  1,147  for  the  fiscal  year  1921? 

Col.  Daly.  The  various  activities  of  the  service  as  now  organized 
have  decreased  but  very  little  from  war-time  activities,  and  we  have 
surplus  property  to  dispose  of.  There  is  a  large  class  of  supplies  to 
be  classified  and  properly  stored. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  ZONE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  zone  supply  officers  have  you? 

Col.  Daly.  Eleven. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tlie  personnel  that  you  have  described,  which  will  be 
required  under  these  two  different  rolls  for  1921,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  personnel  of  those  zone  offices? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  for  the  central  office.  The  per- 
sonnel for  the  zone  offices  are  paid  out  of  the  Army  appropriatiou 
bill  and' the  appropriation  for  storage  and  shipping  lacilities. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  those  11  zone 
offices? 

Col.  Daly.  On  July  1,  1919,  we  had  30,255.  We  have  made  a 
reduction  and  now  have  22,625.  Now,  when  I  mentioned  11  supply 
offices:  There  are  subdepots  attached  to  each  zone,  so  that  the  totjJ 
number  of  places  affected  are  more  than  11.  There  are  17  stations 
affected. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  by  stations,  subdepots? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  zone  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
zone  supply  officer  is  at  San  Francisco.  Subdepots  of  his  zone  are 
Portland,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles.  There  are  four  depots  imder 
his  control.    In  the  Texas  zone  there  are  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  ? 

Col.  Daly.  One  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

Mr.  Wood.  When? 

Col.  Daly.  January  1.  That  is  a  reduction  of  261  as  compared 
with  the  number  that  were  there  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  did  you  have  on  July  1  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  in  Baltimore? 

Col.  Daly.  One  thousand  an5  twenty- four;  a  reduction  of  751. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  in  Jooston  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  have  riot  that  data  here.    I  will  supply  it. 

Note.— .Tanuary  1,  1920,  1,665,  as  acrainst  1J37  July  1,  1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  in  Chicago? 

Col.  Daly.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  was  there  any  reduction  made  there? 

Col.  Daly.  There  is  a  reduction  of  1,066  as  compared  with  the 

number  we  liad  on  hand  Julv  1. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  many  did  you  have  on  July  1  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  El  Paso,  Tex.,  how  many  have  you  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  supply  that  data. 

Note.— July  1,  1919,  823 ;  January  1,  1920,  1,054. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Jefferson ville,  Ind.  ? 

Col.  Daly.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  we  had; 

)w  we  have  1,605 ;  a  reduction  of  223. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  supply  that. 

Note.— July  1,  1919,  62;  January  1,  1920,  54. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  New  Orleans? 

Col.  Daly.  July  1  we  had  1,057;  now  we  have  1,046;  a  reduction 
11. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Newport  News  ? 
Col.  Daly.  I  will  supply  that  data. 

Note.— July  1,  1919.  269 ;  January  1,  1920,  15. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  in  New  York  ? 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  an  increase  of  856. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  does  that  make  ? 

Col.  Daly.  We  had  8,928  July  1,  and  we  have  9,784  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  date  ? 

Col.  Daly.  January  1, 1920. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  had  a  report  from  the  Civil  Service  office  the  other 

ly  that  there  are  over  11,000  there. 

Col.  Daly.  That  may  be.    I  am  only  speaking  for  P.  &.  S.  now,  the 

uai-termaster  General's  activities. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  mean  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  office. 

Col.  Daly.  11,000? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Daly.  I  doubt  that  very  much.     The  data  I  have  here  is 

curate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tell  me  what  11,000  men  could  be  doing  in  the  supply 

Rce  in  New  York. 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  there  are  enormous  activities.     I  imagine  that 

ita  which  the  Civil  Service  has  given  you  includes  probably  the 

)ok  men  and  stevedores  in  transportation,  and  men  employed  in 

ilities.     There  are  large  activities  at  New  York.     The  Brooklyn 

rniy  base  is  an  enormous  plant.    There  are  enormous  quantities  of 

ipplies  there,   and   the  supplies  are   coming  back  from   Europe 

routrli  the  port  of  New  York,  and  through  the  port  of  Newport 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  at  Omaha? 
Col.  Daly.  I  will  have  to  supply  that. 

Xr)TE.— July  1,  1919,  222;  January  1,  1920,  249. 

Mr.  AA'ood.  How  many  at  Philadelphia? 

Col.  Daly.  2,974,  as  compared  with  3,978  on  July  1,  1919,  a  reduc- 

)n  of  1,004. 

^Ir.  Wood.  How  many  at  Pittsburgh  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  liave  to  supply  that,  sir. 

VoTK.— July  1,  1919,  145;  January  1,  1920,  129. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Portland,  Oreg.? 
Col.  Daly.  I  will  have  to  supply  that. 

Note.— July  I.  IMfl,  38;  January  1,  1»20,  35. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  St.  Louis? 

Col.  Daly.  673  January  1,  1920;  835  July  1,  1919;  a  reduction  of 
162. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Sam  Houston? 

Col.  Dalt.  I  will  supply  that. 

Note.— July  1.  1919.  2,581 :  January  1,  1920, 1,815. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  San  Francisco? 

Col.  Daly.  We  liave  764,  January  1, 1920,  as  against  772  on  Julv  1, 
1920;  a  reduction  of  8. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Seattle? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  supply  Seattle. 

Note,— July  1,  1919,  142 ;  January  1,  1920.  149. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Washington,  D.  C.  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  supply  that. 

Note.— July  1. 1919, 1.013 ;  January  1,  1920,  1.115. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  at  Columbus,  Ohio? 

Col.  Dalt,  I  will  supply  the  data  for  Columbus  and  Schenectady. 

Mr.  Wood,  You  do  not  know  what  the  total  is,  then  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir.  Total  for  the  stations  that  I  have  here  is  a 
reduction  of  8,387  employees.    See  following  table : 


iQlncreaK  of  employees  Is  sbown  imder  New  York,    Approidiiiately  4,000  emplt^gaswtntm 
S.  O.  wbenthe  port  stonge  activities  vera  traasCBrKd,  since  Jul;  1,  IBtS. 
in  increase  in  cost  is  shovn. 
in  Increase  in  employees  Is  shown,  u 


Streneth  June  30, 1919 tS,IH  | 

Increase  since  June  30, 1919 l.SH  : 

Total »,»  ' 

BtrenKlh  Deo- 31, 191» lO.W  ' 

Decrease •,W  ] 

1,W 

Net  decrease ......   ^W  J 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  PURCHASE  AND  STORAGE  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  in  this  city  in  the 
purchase  and  storage  service? 

Col.  Daly.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  include  all  that  you  have  here?  Are  all  of 
them  in  purchase  and  storage? 

Col.  Daly.  I  do  not  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  2,164  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  your  total  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  are  they  all  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  storage? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  the  quartermaster's  bureau  here  is  engaged  en- 
tirely in  purchase  and  storage? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  The  designation  now  is  '*  quartermaster 
general,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storajje." 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  made  down  there  in 
that  respect? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  has  not  tiiere  been? 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  6en.  Bogers  is  prepared  to  talk  about 
that.    I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  see  Gen.  Bogers. 

Col.  Daly.  He  made  a  statement  in  connection  with  mat  consoli- 
dation that  will  be  found  in  the  hearings  before  the  Military  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  Gen.  Bogers,  as  I  understand  it,  approved  the 
consolidation  which  would  save  the  Government  millions  of  dollars 
down  there,  and  somebody  prevented  it.  It  was  commenced  and 
they  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  for  about  a  week  and  the  word 
came  back  to  restore  those  fellows  and  keep  the  old  system,  and  it 
has  been  done  ever  since. 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  Bogers  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Civil  Service — for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your 
memory — reports  that  the  highest  number  of  employees  was  about 
XovemTber  1,  1919,  when  there  were  14,441,  and  the  lowest  number 
was  on  August  2,  1919,  when  there  were  8,975.  The  number  of 
employees  on  December  10,  1919,  which  includes  the  4,000  employees 
recently  transferred  to  the  7X>ne  supply  officer,  was  12,301. 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  4,000  there  that  have  been  added  by  a  change 
in  the  activities,  transferring  them  to  the  zone  supply  omce.  Now, 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  fluctuations.  The  employees  on  that  date 
may  have  been  that  number  and  yet  on  a  later  date  may  have  been 
considerably  less,  because  there  are  many  employees  that  are  hired 
by  the  zone  supply  officer  in  the  way  of  labor;  that  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  job  or  storage  that  he  is  handling  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  they  be  civil-service  employees? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  we  have  to  get  them  from  the  local  civil-service 
board. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  imagine  any  greater  necessity  for  employing 
more  people  in  the  New  York  office  on  Dec.  10,  1919,  than  on  Aug. 
2,  1919? 
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Col.  Daly.  Possibly.  We  have  received  947,000  tons  of  stores  of 
all  classes  there  and  at  Newport  News  from  France  this  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  would  these  men  be  employed  in  New  York! 

Col.  Daly.  Some  at  the  Army  base,  the  pork  storage,  etc.  There 
are  many  activities  there.    The  storage  plant  is  an  enormous  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  must  be ;  they  have  such  an  enormous  crowd  there, 
anyway. 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  they  require  the  men  to  handle  it.  You  will 
probably  find  at  New  York  to-day  that  there  are  materially  less  em- 
ployees than  there  were  on  that  aate.  I  know  we  made  a  canvass  of 
employees  in  August,  1917,  and  we  found  there  were  eleven  thousand 
ana  some  odd  employees  there.  That  dropped  to  less  than  8,000  in 
November. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  you  say  caused  that  fluctuation? 

Col.  Daly.  The  tonnage  coming  in  there,  the  stuff  being  shipped 
in  there  for  storage.     We  are  in  the  process  of  classifying  ana  ad- 

I'usting  our  supply  and  storage  conditions.  We  are  trying  to  put 
►alanced  stocks  of  supplies  in  our  various  depots  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  troops  in  the  areas  assigned  to  those  depots  for  sup- 
plies. During  the  war  there  was  no  re^larity  because  some  of  the 
depots  were  divided  to  devote  all  activities  toward  the  purchase  of 
certain  commodities.  Now,  we  are  attempting  to  balance  the  stock 
by  distributing  our  excess  stocks  to  other  places  where  shortages  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  did  this  enormous  tonnage  consist  of? 

Col.  Daly.  Of  all  classes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Food  supplies  principally? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  I  think  there  was  a  very  small  lot  of  food  supplies, 
but  it  was  principally  ordnance,  clothing,  etc.  The  total  tonnage 
was  about  947,000  tons. 

(Actual  figure,  881,117  tons.) 

Tonnage  of  A,  E.  F,  property  returned  since  signing  of  armistice. 


Services. 


Ordnance 

Ensjincers 

Misf>cllanoous. 

Aviation 

Quartermaster 

Medical 

Chemical 


Approxi- 

Tons. 

mate 
per  cent 

of  total. 

462,534 

52 

234, 740 

26^ 

59,392 

5| 

39,741 

37,547 

4 

11.639 

2 

9,767 

H 

Services. 


Siemal 

Motor  transoort 

Troop  property 

Navy 

Personal  equipment 

Total 


Approxi- 
mate 
percent 
of  total 


U 


Source  of  information :  Port  operations  branch,  Supplies  Diyision. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understood  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  clothing, 
boots,  and  shoes,  etc.,  was  disposed  ot  on  the  other  side. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes ;  and  yet  we  brought  back  a  lot  of  them,  and  ord- 
nance and  artillery. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  the  record  of  your  office  disclose  the  amount  of 
surplus  goods  that  were  disposed  of  on  the  other  side? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  that  information ;  the  am6unt 
that  has  been  brought  back,  the  nature  of  the  goods,  as  near  as  you 
can. 

Col.  Daly.  You  want  the  quantity  and  the  value? 

[Note. — It  is  found  that  records  available  here  do  not  show  the  information 
desired.  Wlien  the  records  are  all  returned  from  France  and  England  the  cor- 
rect information  can  be  arrived  at.] 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  price  it  was  sold  for,  the  cost  price 
and  the  amount  received  for  it.  Now,  how  long  will  this  enormous 
force  be  required  in  these  zone  supply  offices? 

Col.  Daly.  I  have  an  idea  that  along  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1921  a  material  reduction  can  be  made.  It  will  take  about  that 
time  to  get  ourselves  stablized. 

Mr.  Wood,  Is  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  in  these  zone  supply 
offices  reflected  in  your  office  here? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  with  the  decrease  in  the  niunber  of  men  em- 
ployed in  these  zone  supply  offices  there  would  be  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  your  office,  or  there  would  be  a  corresponding  decrease 
necessitated  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  I  feel  quite  certain  that  we  will  be  able  to  show 
a  reduction  in  our  office  toward  the  close  of  1921.  There  is  no  ob- 
ject in  holding  the  employees  if  the  work  is  not  there  for  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  any  of  these  men  employed  in  the  zone  supply 
offices,  except  the  officers,  men  in  the  military  service?  Are  there 
anv  enlisted  men  in  that  service? 

Co.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  all  civilians? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  here  are  some  few  examples  as  to  the 
business  conducted  by  our  office  here.  The  total  value  of  all  pur- 
chases recorded  here  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 
amounted  to  $1,305,714,185.  Of  course,  we  will  not  have  such  pur- 
chases as  that  now.  But  the  settlement  of  contracts  has  involved  a 
great  number  of  employees.  The  taking  of  an  inventory  in  order 
to  determine  the  actual  quantity  of  property  we  have  on  hand,  so 
that  we  can  actually  and  accurately  determine  our  surplus,  has  re- 
quired a  large  number  of  employees. 

SURPLUS  SUPPLIES  ON  HAND. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  declares  the  surplus  in  your  division? 

Col.    Daly.  The  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  if  I  understand  it,  you  have  to  do  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Army  not  only  with  reference  to  the  clothing  but  with 
the  food  or  food  products? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  meat  have  you  still  on  hand? 

Col.  Daly.  I  would  have  to  get  that  for  you.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Can  you  supply  it? 

Col.  0ALY.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  Complying?  witli  TneniorandiuTi  request  of  Junuary  15,  File  SD,  the  follow- 
ir.LC  report  is  sii])niittod  covering  approximate  totals  of  canned  meats  (not  in- 
ciiidin;:  autlu»rized  sun)Ius)  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1919: 

Baron,  l»reakfast.  No.  1  cans 70,640 

IJaron,  issue,  12-p()und  cans  (pounds) 42,566,164 

Hf^'f,  corned,  No.  1  cans 15,454,848 
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Beef,  corned,  1-pound  cans 10,642,809 

Beef,  corned,  No.  2  cans 6,810,860 

Beef,  corned,  2-pound  cans 75,828 

Beef,  corned,  6  pound  cans 838,117 

Beef,  dried,  sliced.  No.  1  cans 57,126 

Beef,  fresh  roast,  1-pound  cans 7,  667, 971 

Beef,  fresh  roast.  No.  2  cans 147,474 

Beef,  fresh  roast,  No.  1  cans 1,186,406 

Beef,  fresh  roast,  2-pound  cans 7,035,733 

Beef,  fresh  roast.  No.  6  cans ^ 439 

Beef,  fresh  roast,  6-pound  cans 496,206 

llam,  deviled,  i-cans • 43, 052 

Ham,  deviled,  i-cans 44,320 

Hash,  corned  beef,  1-pound  cans 8,306,791 

Hash,  corned  beef.  No.  2  cans 1,396,365 

Hash,  corned  beef,  2-pound  cans 8,184,985 

Sausage  pork.  No.  2  cans 749,059 

Sausage,  Vienna  style,  No.  2  cans 480,827 

Tongue,  beef,  No.  2  cans 48,436 

Veal  loaf,  7-ounce  cans 13,074 

Surplus  property  division  report  on  canned  and  frozen  meats. 

[Jan.  20, 1020.] 


Gommodfty. 


Beef,  corned,  No.  1 

Beef,  corned.  No.  2 

Beef,  corned,  6  pounds 

Beef,  roast.  No.  1 

Beef,  roast,  No.  2 

Beef,  roast,  6  pounds 

Hash,  corned  oeef,  1  pound.. 
Hash,  corned  beef,  2  pounds. 

Sausage,  pork,  2  pounds 

Sausage,  Vienna,  2  pounds. . 

Bacon,  serial  No.  10 

Bacon,  serial  No.  8 

Beef,  fresh,  frozen 

Pork,  frozen 

Poultry,  frozen 

Mutton,  frozen 


Totals 

Average  recovery 


Unit. 


Cans.. 

do. 

.do. 

do. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Poimds. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 


Balance 
surplus  on 
hand,  Dec. 

31, 1919. 


23, 

'I: 


1, 


34, 


313,928 
683,530 
842,463 

86,841 
821, 187 
146,519 

None. 

None. 

None. 
464,654 

None. 

None. 
706,602 

None. 
148,854 

30,000 


Surplus 

sold  to 

Dec.  31, 

1919. 


2,722,622 

1,361,965 

76,621 

618,566 

211,922 

52,641 

398,784 

244,261 

25,291 

82,698 

8,855,010 

6,978,233 

2,794,421 

3,791,769 

1,895,433 

409,807 


Cost  to  Gov- 

eniment 

of  surplus 

sold. 


$1,048,200 

953,375 

168,566 

309,283 

158,941 

128,233 

136, 145 

155,106 

13.080 

46,311 

4,161,855 

2,884,336 

712,621 

1,103,414 

739,219 

84,010 


12,802,704 


Amount 

received 

for  surplus 

sold. 


$762,334 

680,082 

134,087 

179,384 

133,511 

100,018 

87,732 

90,377 

8,855 

28,044 

2,656,503 

1,465,429 

447,107 

808,354 

568,620 

40,177 


8,201,433 


Per  cent  of 
recovery. 


72.7 
71.4 
80.0 
58.0 
84.0 
78.0 
64.4 
58.3 
67.7 
62.5 
63.8 
50.8 
62.7 
73.3 
77.0 
58.8 


64.1 


SPOILED  MEAT  AND  OTHER  FOOD. 


Mr.  Wood.  How  much  meat  have  you  had  to  spoil  on  your  hands? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  have  to  get  that  for  you,  too. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  heard  some  report  about  a  whole  cargo  of  hams  at 
Norfolk  that  were  destroyed. 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  that  was  largely  exaggerated.  We  discussed 
that  before  the  Military  Committee.  That  was  very  much  exag- 
gerated.   You  want  this  data  as  of  January  1,  1920? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  disposing  of  any  of  that  surplus 
now? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  meat  have  you  on  hand? 

Col.  Daly.  I  will  have  to  supply  that. 
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Report  on  catmed  and  frozen  meats, 

[Complied  by  Surplus  Property  Division  and  Supplies  Division,  Jan.  20, 1020.] 


modlty. 


breakfast, 

isue,  serial, 

ned.  No.  1. 
omed,    1- 

•ned,  No.  2. 
>med,     2- 

omed,    6- 

ed,  sliced, 

sh,froten.. 
sh,  roast, 

»h,  roast, 

d. 

»h,  roast, 

?sh,  roast, 

d. 

ish,  roast, 

jsh,  roast, 
d. 

?riaI,No.  8. 
eviled,   i- 

eviled,    i- 

>med  beef, 

d. 

>nied  beef, 

)nied  beef, 
id. 

frozen » 

►zen ' 

frozen » 

pork.  No.  2. 
Vienna, 

beof,  No.  2. 
.  7-ounce. . . 


Unit 


Cans... 

Pounds 

Cans... 
...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Pounds 
Cans... 


70,640 

30,073,937 

15,454,848 
10,042,800 

18,494,300 
75,828 

2,680,580 

57,126 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do 


tal 

cragc    re- 
overy 


Pounds 
Cans... 

...do 

...do.... 

...do 

...do 

Pounds 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Cans... 
...do 

...do 

...do — 


On  hand 

Dec.  31, 

1010, 

to  be 

retained. 


7,667,071 
300,000 


43,062 
44,320 


8,184,985 


118,625 
118,625 

48,436 
13,074 


Surplus 

on  hand 

Dee.  31, 

1010. 


11,502,227 
23,313,028 


34,706,602 
1,273,247 


068,661 

6,735,733 

430 

1,642,725 

None. 


8,306,701 

1,396,365 

None. 

30,000 

None. 

148,854 

630,434 

826,856 


Total  on 
hand 

Dec.  31, 
1019. 


70,640 

42,666,164 

88,768,776 
10,642,800 

18,404,800 
75,828 

2,680,580 

57,126 

34,706,602 
1,273,247 

7,667,071 

068,661 

7,035,733 

430 

1,642,725 


43,052 

44,320 

8,306,701 

1,306,365 

8,184,085 

30,000 

None. 

148,854 

749,059 

945,481 

48,436 
13,074 


Surplus 

sold  to 

Dec.  31, 

1010. 


8,855,010 
2,722,622 


1,361,066 


76,621 


2,704,421 
618,586 


211,022 


52,641 
6,078,233 


308,784 


244,261 

400,807 

3,791,769 

1,805,433 

25,291 

82,698 


Cost  to 
Oovem- 
mcDtof 
surplus 
sold. 


84,161,855 
1,048,300 


058,876 


166,566 


712,631 
300,388 


158,041 


138,253 
3,884,386 


136,145 


155,106 

84,010 

1,103,414 

730,210 

13,080 

46,311 


12,802,704 


Amount 
received 

for 

surplus 

sold. 


12,666,508 
763,884 


680,063 


184,067 


447,107 
179,384 


138,611 


100,018 
1,465,430 


87,732 


00,377 

40,177 

808,354 

568,620 

8,855 

28,044 


8,201,433 


Per 
cent  of 

re- 
covery. 


63.8 
73.7 


71.4 


80.0 


62.7 
58.9 


84.0» 


78.0 
50. » 


64.4* 


58.8^ 

58.8- 
73.3 
77.0' 
67.7 
62. 5< 


64.1 


.  —Quantities  of  frozen  meats  on  hand  not  surplus  Dec.  31, 1919,  were  not  called  for  and  not  give  d 

Wood.  Are  you  disposing  of  any  of  that? 
.  Daly.  Yes.     We  have  disposed  of  quite  a  lot  of  it  to  com- 
ies  in  carload  lots.     I  think  most  of  it  is  disposed  of. 

Wood.  What  do  you  know  about  the  arrangements  made  by 
L'cretary  of  War  with  the  canners  and  packers  not  to  put  the 
IS  canned  goods  and  meats  on  the  market  during  the  year  im- 
telv  after  the  war? 

.  Daly.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  other  than  as  shown 
'  i-ecord  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  would  get  some  order  with  reference  to  that  would 
you  not? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  but  I  probably  would  not  see  it.  Gen.  Rogers 
is  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  would  be.  I  would  not  be  in 
touch  with  that  particular  feature. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  a  big  storehouse  at  Brooklyn,  did  you  not? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  a  lot  of  canned  goods  that  spoiled  there,  did 
you  not? 

Col.  Daly.  Not  a  large  amount,  but  there  was  some  spoiled  there ; 
yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  was  that?     When  did  those  goods  spoil? 

Col.  Daly.  At  various  periods.  There  were  two  lots  or  goods  that 
spoiled. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  any  period  of  inspection  so  as  to  keep 
yourself  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  goods  that  you  have  on 
hand? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  should  any  goods  be  permitted  to  spoil  on  your 
hands  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  perhaps  at  the  time  these  goods  spoiled  the 
system  had  something  to  do  with  it.  We  have  at  Brooklyn,  as  well 
as  at  Newport  News,  an  organization  to  take  care  of  overseas  ship- 
ments, known  as  port  storage.  All  supplies  consigned  to  overseas 
were  sent  to  port  storage.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  the  shipments  at  one  time  to  the  Army  in  France 
were  coming  into  Brooklyn  in  larger  lots  than  could  be  well  handled 
by  the  ships  available,  and  there  was  bound  to  be  some  spoiling  be- 
cause of  the  long  storage  due  to  the  lack  of  bottoms. 

Mr.'  Wood.  These  to  which  I  have  reference  were  spoiled  after 
the  armistice. 

Col.  Daly.  I  do  not  know  about  those,  sir.  Those  that  I  speak  of 
were  previous  to  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  it  was  in  1918. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  it  was  before  the  armistice.  That  is  likely  to 
happen.  I  was  dock  officer  at  New  Orleans  and  I  had  as  high  as 
100,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  at  one  time.  I  had  beans  spoil  there  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Canned  beans? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  sacked  beans. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  because  they  were  out  in  the  weather? 

Col.  Daly.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  would  they  spoil  if  they  were  kept  dry  ? 

Col.  Daly.  They  were  kept  as  dry  as  we  could  keep  them,  but, 
being  stored  near  the  docks,  the  moisture  from  the  river  affected  the 
beans.  We  had  9,000,000  pounds  of  beans  and  there  were  101,000 
pounds  in  the  lower  sacks  that  spoiled,  though  we  kept  turning  thm 
from  time  to  time.  We  spent  a  good  deal  more  money,  probably, 
than  the  beans  were  worth  in  labor,  trying  to  keep  the  beans  from 
spoiling.  Fortunately,  we  disposed  of  them  at  $20  a  ton  for  h^ 
food — a  very  good  price.    We  iiad  a  lot  of  prunes  spoil  there.    Wo 
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took  extremely  good  care  of  prunes.  We  inspected  everything  be- 
fore we  shipped  it.  We  did  not  ship  beans,  or  prunes,  or  canned 
goods  to  France  that  were  not  good.  I  had  604,000  pounds  of  prunes 
on  the  dock,  and  we  gave  them  extreme  care.  If  they  nad  been  shipped 
they  probably  would  not  have  spoiled,  but  ships  were  not  available, 
and  I  think  30,000  pounds  spoiled. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  because  you  did  not  have  proper  storage 
down  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  the  storage  was  all  right.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  first-class  storage,  but  it  was  the  only  storage  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  spoiled  the  prunes;  was  it  because  they  got  wet? 

Col.  Daly.  The  heat.  There  was  a  loss,  so  far  as  the  prunes  were 
concerned.  I  do  not  consider  it  was  a  loss  so  far  as  the  beans  were 
concerned.  We  sold  the  prunes  at  about  40  per  cent  of  their  cost 
to  a  concern  that  converted  them  into  alcohol;  a  St.  Louis  concern. 
That  was  about  September,  1918. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  an  estimate  showing  the 
percentage  of  goods  that  spoiled  on  your  hands  as  compared  with 
the  total  amount  of  goods  that  you  had  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  we  had  it  worked  out.  It  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage. 

[Note. — It  is  found  that  accurate  data  is  not  available  in  the  Office  of  Di- 
rector of  Purchase  and  Storage.] 

Mr.  Wood.  A  brief  explanation  of  it,  such  as  the  statement  you 
made  in  reference  to  the  beans. 

Co\.  Daly.  I  liad  111,000  cans  of  salmon  sent  to  me  for  shipment 
overseas.  Now,  as  I  stated  before,  we  inspected  every  article  before 
wo  sent  it  overseas.  We  did  not  open  the  cans,  but  we  could  tell 
whothor  there  were  swells  or  not,  and  of  those  111,000  cans  of  salmon 
88,000  cans  were  considered  unfit  for  food.  They  showed  swells  and 
I  rejected  the  83,000  cans. 

^fr.  SissoN.  It  did  not  cost  vou  anvthinff,  then? 

Col.  Daly.  Xo,  sir.  We  made  a  reclamation  on  the  contractor 
and  obtained  a  refund  of  the  cost  of  that  shipment  of  salmon.  Now, 
it  cost  money  to  open  and  examine  every  case  of  salmon,  but  it  pro- 
tected the  soldier.  Our  expenses  in  that  connection  may  appear 
larire.  but  we  had  to  do  that  in  order  to  protect  the  soldier  over- 
seas, who  had  no  chance  to  protect  himself  so  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned. Xow,  in  order  to  visualize  the  war  costs,  I  saw  a  statement 
tlie  otlier  day,  figured  on  the  death  rate,  of  what  it  cost  per  man 
in  eacli  countiy  for  each  man  killed.  For  France,  $19,000  for  each 
man  killed:  for  Germany,  $24,000  per  man  killed;  for  the  British 
Government,  $42,000;  for  the  American  Government,  $336,000. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Tliat  was  because  of  the  difference  in  proximity  to 
the  field  of  action? 

Col.  Daly.  Exactly,  and  the  care  in  handling  supplies.  It  cost 
the  United  States  Government  $336,000  for  every  American  soldier 
who  was  killed  in  France  or  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  taking  the  entire  war  expenses  and  dividing 
it  bv  the  number  of  casualties? 
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Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Those  figures  of  ours  being  so  much  higher  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  countries,  you  cite  them  as  oeing  to  our 
credit  and  eflSciency  in  protecting  our  fighting  men  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  that  we  had  a 
longer  transportation  haul  that  helped  build  up  the  cost.  Our  cost 
in  handling  supplies  for  the  men  was  greater  than  in  Europe,  be- 
cause we  paid  more  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  making  this  calculation  did  you  take  into  considera- 
tion our  loans  to  the  European  governments! 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  matter  of  inspec- 
tion, we  rejected  55  carloads  of  tomatoes  at  New  Orleans.  I  men- 
tion New  Orleans  simply  because  I  was  there  and  know  it,  but  the 
same  thing  obtained  in  other  places,  because  they  were  very  careful. 
These  55  carloads  of  tomatoes  were  not  necessarily  spoiled  toma- 
toes, but  they  were  suspicious.  They  were  all  old  pack,  and  the 
cans  were  rusted  more  or  less.  I  do  not  recall  any  swells,  but  the 
cans  were  old  and  we  rejected  all  of  them.  We  did  not  ship  one 
over. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  did  not  take  any  chances  on  it? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir ;  because  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  idea  that 
dominated  the  minds  of  all  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  shipment 
of  supplies  overseas  was  that  the  man  in  the  trenches  was  supplied 
his  ration  and  he  had  to  use  it.  He  had  no  means  of  replacing 
something  that  he  found  in  his  ration  bag  that  was  bad.  If  he  got 
a  bad  can  of  salmon  he  had  to  throw  it  away,  and  he  was  out  that 
much  food.  Every  supply  officer  knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  soldier  did  not  have  to  throw  away  anything,  and  any  food 
that  was  bad  was  rejected.  Now,  you  can  not  do  that  without 
spending  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think,  to  your  credit,  you  may  talk  to  the  thousands 
of  boys  who  came  back,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  soldier  who  makes 
any  complaint  as  to  the  character  of  food  that  he  got.  You  will  find, 
of  course,  that  sometimes  the  boys  would  kick  on  the  cook,  because 
the  food  was  not  properly  prepared,  but  you  could  not  help  that 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  were  acitnirably  arranged  for  that,  because — • 

Col.  Daly  (interposing).  They  could  not  kick  very  much  on  the 
cook  end  of  it,  because  we  had  a  great  plan  for  furnishing  cooks, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  drafted  men.  We  had  some  of  the 
best  organizations  in  the  country  handling  the  cooks. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  your  cooking  utensils  were  about  the  last  word 
ill  that  particular. 

Col.  Daly.  Superior  to  anything  outside  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  superior  to  the  average  home  in  this  country? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  in  the  personnel  of  this  temporary  roll 
you  have  sixty-six  $1,400  positions  there. 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  changed  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  in  the 
original  estimate,  it  is  quite  true,  but  we  have  not  exceeded  the 
amount  in  the  revised  estimates.  In  the  revised  estimates  the  amount 
allotted  provides  for  twelve  $1,600  clerks.  We  have  to  have  some 
higher  grade  clerks  on  that  roll  than  the  $1,400  clerks. 
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SALE  OF  SXTRFLUS  SUPPLIES. 

'Sir.  SissoN.  Colonel;  have  you  any  reasonably  accurate  data  as  to 
the  amount  of  stuff  that  is  likely  to  be  shipped  from  France  to 
America  in  the  future? 

CoL  Daly.  I  have  not,  sir;  but  I  feel  quite  certain  that  all  of  the 
shipments  that  are  going  to  be  made  have  been  made. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  think  about  947,000  tons  will  probably  be  final? 

Col.  Daly.'  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  can  we  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  the  time  it 
will  take  to  dimose  of  it? 

Col.  Daly,  There  i%a  vast  amount  of  work  entailed  in  the  classi- 
fication of  those  materials.  We  have  to  classify  them  and  find  out 
what  part  is  to  be  set  aside  to  complete  the  equipment  for  a  given 
strength. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course  you  can  not  determine  that  with  absolute 
certainty  until  the  Army  bill  passes. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  that  fact  will  be  determined  before  the  first  of 
July,  bv  which  time  I  assume  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

Col.  1)aly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  if  that  stuff  is  all  classified  and  in  storage  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  segregate  that 
stuff  that  you  will  need  for  whatever  Army  is  authorized  by  Congress 
and  then  dispose  of  the  surplus  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes ;  but  it  will  take  a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  think  so? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  was  in  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  our 
j^nrplus  supplies  by  the  time  we  had  disposed  of  the  question  of  the 
i^ize  of  tlie  Army. 

Col.  Daly.  It  will  take  a  year,  I  know. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  would  be  better  to  lose  a  little  money  on  prices  and 
save  a  little  money  on  clerical  help. 

Col.  DALr.  I  think  the  amount  of  money  saved  in  prices  would  be 
a  ^reat  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  the  clerical  help. 

Mr.  Sissax.  Of  course  we  hope  so. 

Col.  Daly.  I  have  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  up  to  date  in 
the  sale  of  surplus  property. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Col.  Daly.  Yps.  sir:  I  can  leave  it  right  here. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Sales  and  Irarmferg  and  co»t  of  operoUont  of  the  fiurpltis  Property  DivitvMi. 
Offlce  of  the  Quartermnstcr  General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  from 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  91, 1919. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  can  give  us  some  idea  of  it  first? 

Col.  Daly.  The  total  sales  to  date  made  by  the  Purchase  and  Stor- 
ge  Service,  that  is  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  that  have 
een  made  by  all  bureaus,  is  $422,127,807. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  gross  income  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  overhead  charge  against  the  gross  sales, 
r  you  can  estimate  it,  in  a  mercantile  business  way  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  grand  total  cost  to  sell  that  is  0.0110. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  that  mean? 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  include  in  that  overhead  charge  all  the  ex- 
enses  of  storage  ? 

Col.  Daly,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  selling  expenses  and  salaries? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  include  the  rent? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  include  salaries  of  officers  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  officers  and  civilians. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  did  you  figure  that  will  cost  in  dollars 
nd  cents? 

Mr.  Wood.  For  selling  that  amount  of  goods? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Col.  Daly.  $3,799,245.     Now,  that  covers  everything  but  rentals. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Unless  you  had  a  contract  where  you  could  dispose 
f  the  property,  I  expect  some  of  that  rental  you  would  have  to  pay 
nvwav  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  you  do  not  have  to  rent  any  new  quarters? 

Col.  Daly.  It  does  not  include  the  rental  of  retail  stores. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Rentals  of  that  character  have  not  been  charged? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  officers? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  $197,265  charged  for  salaries  of 
fficers. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  mean  civilian  officers. 

Col.  Daly.  No  ;  I  mean  regular  commissioned  officers  in  the  Army. 

ifr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  believe  a  mercantile  establishment  could  do 
i  any  cheaper. 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir.    Now,  the  recovery  has  been  about  78  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  compared  with  the  original  cost  price? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  does  not  include  the  $400,000,000  worth  of  goods 
hat  we  disposed  of  in  Europe? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir.  That  is  only  for  what  was  disposed  of  in 
his  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  anybody  ever  told  you  why  we  made  such  a  sac- 
ifice  in  disposing  of  that  $400,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  Europe? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  in  the  assembling  of  the  stock  of  goods  on  the 
art  of  a  merchant,  that  is  a  considerable  cost  to  him.    Of  course. 
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you  have  not  figured  in  these  calculations  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  assembling  this  stuff? 

Col.  Daly.  No  ;  there  is  no  transportation  cost  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  No ;  the  agent  would  go  out  and  buy  it.  It  is  just  the 
phvsical  stuff  that  you  procure  and  pay  for? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

TEMPOBASY    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  these  positions  here,  Colonel. 
I  notice  that  by  this  rearrangement  of  yours  you  have  12  $1,600  men! 

Col.  Daly,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  are  all  new  as  compared  with  the  list  prepared 
by  the  War  Depairtment? 

Col.  Daly.  The  list  that  was  prepared  by  the  War  Department 
was  not  prepared  with  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  that  is  casting  no  reflection  on  them? 

Col.  Daly.  Oh,  no.  I  mean  I  thmk  it  was  hurriedly  prepared. 
We  feel  that  we  must  have  some  people  that  we  can  place  some  de- 
pendence upon. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  these  $1,600  men? 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  to  have  men  of  that  caliber  in  the  supervisory 
places.  The  class  of  clerks  that  we  are  getting  now  for  $1,200  is 
about  50  per  cent  efficient. 

Mr.  Wood.  60  per  cent  efficient? 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  about  all  until  after  you  have  had  them  in  the 
service  from  four  to  six  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  586  of  those  $1,200  clerks? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  586  $1,200  clerks 
who  are  only  equivalent  to  half  that  many  100  per  cent  clerks? 

Col.  Daly.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that,  if  we  had  had  them  only  a 
few  months  it  might  be  so,  but  most  of  those  clerks  have  been  longer 
than  six  months  in  the  service  and  they  have  been  trained. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  practically  your  entrance  salary? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  of  course  they  get  the  bonus? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  at  least  $100  in  excess  of  the  entrance  salary 
in  some  of  these  other  departments,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  $200  in 
excess.    That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  causing  this  inefficiency? 

Col.  Daly.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  stenographer  and  typist 
for  $1,000  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Wood.  Maybe  not. 

Col.  Daly.  Out  of  20  new  clerks,  after  we  have  culled  the  inefficient, 
we  will  probably  have  5  clerks  that  are  qualified. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  a  reduction  comes  in  some 
of  these  departments  that  there  will  be  a  good  many  of  these  clerks 
lookinfff  or  positions  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  back  something 
like  a  reasonable  basic  salary  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  we  get 
back  to  the  old  salaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  system  for  sifting  out  those  who  are  in- 
effiicent  ? 
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Col.  Daly.  No  ;  we  have  no  organized  sijstem.  It  is  a  matter  that 
is  being  settled  by  each  division.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  in  the 
hands  of  the  division  chief  or  branch  chief. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has  been  down  in  your  depart- 
ment, has  it  not  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  Gen.  Rogers  about. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  will  be  here  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  this  force  of  828  men  that  has  been 
allotted  by  law  as  the  statutory  force  is  the  smallest  possible  force 
you  can  get  along  with  in  1&21 1 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  this,  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1921  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  total  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  these 
places  on  the  permanent  roll? 

Col.  Daly.  That  number  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Daly.  For  the  quartermaster  general? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Daly.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  say  it  is  wise  or  not,  because 
I  do  not  think  you  would  require  that  number  permanently. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  as  well  put  them  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  trouble  with  putting  them  on  the  statutory 
roll.  When  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  them  they  find  some 
place  for  them  in  order  to  keep  them  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  we  had  better  keep  those  we  have  on  the  tem- 
porary roll  until  we  find  out  how  many  we  are  going  to  need. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  correct  a  statement  that  has  been 
made  before  this  committee?  I  stated  in  my  preliminary  remarks 
that  the  average  annual  pay  is  $1,217.  The  correct  statement  is  that 
the  avei-age  pay  on  the  statutory  roll  is  $1,266. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  average  pay  on  the  statutory  roll  is  $1,266.  The 
average  pay  of  thes©  high-grade  employees  is  $1,217,  as  shown  on  this 
sheet. 

(len.  Lord.  That  is  accounted  for  by  filling  in  at  the  lower  end 
rather  than  at  the  upper  end. 

ilr.  Wood.  That  is  not  a  fair  calculation.  General,  because  those 
who  are  occupying  supervisory  positions  under  the  old  plan  are  not 
taken  into  consideration.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  that  is  what  makes  the  statutory  roll  higher  than 
the  temporary  roll  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  supervisory  positions  here.  Included  in  this 
are  two  $5,000  positions.  Of  course,  what  makes  the  difference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  on  these  nonclerical 
positions  where  the  salaries  are  smaller. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  what  you  state  is  literally  true  it  is  another  reason 
why  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  temporary  arrangement.  Now, 
Colonel,  this  appropriation  does  not  take  effect  until  July  1,  1920. 
AMiat  may  be  the  need  of  your  office  now,  along  the  line  we  are 
now  discussing,  may  not  be  the  need  of  it  at  that  time.  This  is 
only  an  anticipation  on  your  part  based  upon  the  work  at  hand? 
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Col.  Daly.  Well,  it  is  based  on  this  fact:  That  the  work  at  hand 
is  not  ffoing  to  decrease  any  for  the  next  8  or  10  or  12  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  that  I  could  impress  upon  every  officer,  every 
man  who  is  in  charge  of  these  bureaus,  just  how  a  fellow  feels  on 
the  outside,  a  man  wno  has  to  pay  the  fidaler.  I  know  it  is  a  mighty 
easy  matter  for  us  to  become  so  wrapped  up  in  the  success  of  our 
various  departments  that  we  are  put  in  charge  of,  that  we  may,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  of  who  is  to  furnish 
the  grease  to  run  the  machine,  and  the  people  of  this  country  stood 
as  no  other  people  ever  stood  for  taxation  without  complaint  in  the 
past  few  years,  contributing  to  all  manner  of  charities  and  funds  of 
all  kinds  that  went  into  making  this  war  a  success.  The  time  is 
coming,  however,  when  they  begin  to  think  the  war  is  over  and 
these  extraordinary  expenses  ought  to  be  curtailed.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  different  bureaus  have  been  created  here  during  the  war, 
and  they  are  all  here  trying  to  convince  us  that  they  ought  to  become 
permanent  fixtures  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

Col.  Daly.  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  are  very  few  office 
if  any,  that  are  carrying  a  force  of  employees  that  are  not  needed. 
We  have  from  our  service  an  officer  out  at  the  camps  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  check  up  the  organizations  and  report  the  excess  based 
on  a  camp  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  that  is  true  with  reference  to  your  office  down 
here,  but  there  have  been  frequent  reports  during  the  demobilization 
period  when  they  had  three  or  four  times  the  complement  of  officers 
in  a  company  that  a  full-fledged,  company  at  war  strength  would 
have.  In  fact,  in  some  instances  they  had  more  officers  than  they 
had  privates,  and  yet  they  remained. 

Additional  roll. 

Clerks  at  $1,600,  12 $19,200 

Clerks  at  $1,400.  62 86,800 

Comptometer  opt-rator  at  $1,400,  1 1,400 

Rtenoffraphers  at  $1,400,  4 • 5,600 

Clerks  at  $1,300,  22 28,600 

Operator  at  $1,300,  1 : 1.300 

Stenographers  at  $1,300,  2 2,600 

Clerks  at  $1,200,  586 703,200 

Blue-print  operators  at  $1,200,  4 4,800 

Machine  operators  at  $1,200.  2 2,400 

Miiltigraph  operators  at  $1,200,  3 I 3,600 

Photostat  operators  at  $1,200,  3 3,600 

Clerks  at  $1,260,  5 6,300 

Foreman  at  $1,200,  1 1,200 

Clerks  at  $1,100,  18 19,800 

Mimeograph  operator  at  $1,000,  1 1,000 

Blue-print  operator  at  $900,  1 9O0 

Laborers  at  $900,  8 7,200 

Messengers  at  $900,  4 3.600 

Messengers  at  $840,  10 8,400 

Messenger  at  .$720.  1 720 

Messengers  at  $600,  ,30 18,000 

Messengers  at  $480,  20 9,000 

Laborers  at  $840,  3 2,520 

Laborer  at  $780.  1 780 

Laborers  at  $720,  10 7,200 

Laborers  at  $660,  12 7,920 

Mimeograph  operator  at  $600,  1 600 

Total,  828 968,810 
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Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  OEN.  H.  L.  BOOEBS,  aiTABTEBMASTEB 

OENEEAL  OF  THE  ABMT. 

'ONSOLIDATION    OF    DIVISION    OF    PURCHASE    AND    STORAGE,    QUARTER- 
MASTER General's  Office. 

(See  pp.  1849,  1853,  1897,  1934.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Bogers,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the 
•iirchase  and  Storage  Service  in  the  Quartermaster  Department. 
lR  effort  was  made  some  time  ago,  was  there  not,  to  consolidate  those 
rvo  departments? 

Gen.  Rogers.  You  refer  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  divisions  of 
ly  office,  Mr.  Wood  ? 

ilr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  a  recommendation  to  consolidate 
loso  two  divisions  into  one  division  and  call  them  the  Supplies 
division. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you  whether  on  September  16  this  memo- 
mdum  was  issued  which  reads  as  follows : 

with  a  view  to  making  more  efficient  the  procurement  and  distribution  of 
ipplies  for  troops,  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  the  organiza- 
ons  pertaining  thereto,  and  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Storage,  and  the 
-^nization»  x)ertaining  thereto,  are  hereby  consolidated  and  will  be  desig- 
rttefl  as  the  Supplies  Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 
<v»l.  W.  S.  Wood  is  hereby  deslgnate<l  chief  of  the  Supplies  Division  of  the 
rtu-e  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 

( V>1.  A.  M.  Davis  will  report  to  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  for  duty 
<  his  assistant. 

That  order  was  issued,  was  it  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  on  September  26, 1919,  I  will  call  your  attention 
)  this  memorandum  from  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
raffic,  G.  S. : 

Subject:  Purchase  and  storage  office  memorandum  No.  90,  of  September  16, 
)19. 

1.  You  will  please  transmit  the  following  Instructions  to  the  Quartermaster 
eneral,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  for  immediate  action. 

2.  r*urchnse  and  storage  office  memorandum  No.  90,  of  September  16,  1919, 
In  conflict  with  the  organization  prescribed  for  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 

urclins**  and  Storage  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  sets  up  a 
•rm  of  organization  for  that  office  which  had  to  be  abandoned  under  the  stress 
■  emergency.  The  issuance  of  purchase  and  storage  office  memorandum  No. 
I  of  September  16,  1919,  is  disapproved  and  It  will  be  Immediately  revoked 
id  the  i)rescribed  organization  will  be  continued  unless  and  until  changes 
erein  have  l)een  approved  by  the  proper  higher  authority. 

Benedict  Crowell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Director  of  Munitions. 

I  will  ask  you  what  steps  had  been  taken  between  the  dates  of 
lese  two  orders  with  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
visions? 

Gen.  Rogers.  As  I  remember  it,  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
^ned  officers  were  discharged  and  the  chiefs  of  branches  com- 
enced  to  move  their  rooms  so  as  to  make  the  consolidation  of  the 
vilian  personnel. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many  officers 
were  discharged  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  I  do  no£  without  looking  it  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  Col.  Wood  take  charge  under  this  order? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  Col.  Wood  still  here? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "VlTiere  is  he — in  what  department? 

Gen.  Rogers.  He  has  now  gone  back  to  the  duty  of  Director  of 
Purchase. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  in  your  jurisdiction? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  Col.  Wood  here? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir ;  but  we  can  get  him  for  you  if  you  would  like 
to  have  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  have  him.  I  believe  you  stated.  Gen- 
eral, that  you  do  not  Iniow  just  how  many  officers  were  discharged 
or  their  services  dispensed  with. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  onlv  a  small  number  of  officers.  As  I  re- 
member  it,  the  number  we  figured  we  could  discharge  was  63.  or 
something  like  that,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  civilian 
employees,  but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  Col.  Wood  know  about  that? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  your  figures  correctly.  By  this 
consolidation.  General,  you  figured  you  could  discharge  63  officers. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Either  63  or  more  than  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stssox.  And  about  500  civilian  employees? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  the  officers  had  been  picked  out.  The  ones 
that  were  to  be  discharged  had  been  selected  and  we  had  commenced 
to  discharge  them.    Of  course,  it  takes  some  little  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  yon  state  here  why  under  this  consolidation  that 
would  be  possible,  and  why  that  would  not  be  possible  when  the  de- 
partments or  divisions  were  divided? 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Sisson,  I  wish  you  would  wait  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  process  of  examina- 
tion, but  I  wanted,  before  we  got  through,  to  know  the  reason  for 
the  consolidation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  I  want  to  get  all  that  and  that  was  the  purpose  in 
calling  Gen.  Rogers  here.  General,  you  can  go  on  and  answer  the 
question  now  if  you  desire. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  chainnan  has  another  line  of  examination  I 
will  let  him  finish  that  first. 

Mr.  WouD.  I  have  a  line  of  examination  that  I  think  will  lead 
up  to  that. 

I  believe  you  stated  the  number  of  men  that  would  have  been 
discharged  under  this  order  would  have  been  about  500. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  why  was  this  original  order  issued  directing 
the  consolidation  of  these  two  branches? 

Gon.  Rogers.  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  and  making 
a  more  efficient  organization ;  the  organization  at  that  time,  and,  in 
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fact,  since  then,  is  not  a  workable  organization  and  can  not  be  made 
%  workable  orgaization  or  an  efficient  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  take  this  action  as  the  result  of  any  exami- 
nation or  report  that  had  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in 
your  department? 

(fen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  that  was  made  some  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  was  issued  independent  of  any  investigation  of  that 
kind? 

Cien.  Rogers.  Entirely  independent,  on  my  own  initiative,  and  I 
supposed  at  the  time  I  issued  the  order  that  I  had  the  same  authoritv 
over  the  purchase  and  storage  services  that  the  Chief  Sijgnal  Of- 
ficer or  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  had  over  their  organizations,  and 
that  I  had  complete  authority  tc  improve  conditions  in  my  own 
organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  state  how,  in  your  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  helpful  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  ttie  department  is  con- 
cerned. 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  certainly  would  have  been  an  improvement  in 
regard  to  efficiency.  Ever  since  I  have  been  back  from  France  I 
have  tried  to  make  this  organization  work  alon^  the  lines  I  found 
the  organization  in  when  I  arrived  here,  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  produce  efficiency  with  the  present  organization. 

I  think  I  can  best  illustrate  it,  possibly,  by  using  the  question 
of  procurement  of  shoes  for  the  Anny.  When  I  got  back  here  I 
found  that  we  were  short  of  certain  sizes  in  shoes  luthough  we  had 
II  large  number  of  other  sizes,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  call 
in  from  six  to  eight  officers  in  order  to  find  out  the  shoe  situation 
of  the  Army.  Instead  of  that  I  ought  to  have  had  an  organiza- 
tion where  I  could  have  called  in  one  man  who  could  have  told 
nie  the  whole  status  of  the  shoe  question,  and  that  applies  to  prac- 
tically everything  in  my  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  you,  the  example  you  have  given  is 
simply  typical  of  a  number  of  others. 

(jen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  commodity 
organization,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  office.  They  have  the  same  "set 
up  in  the  Purchase  Division  and  the  Requirement  Division  and  the 
Storage  Division,  so  I  had  to  get  all  three  of  those  together  and 
bring  them  to  my  office  to  find  out  the  shoe  situation  instead  of 
having  some  one  officer  who  would  have  that  in  special  charge. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  condition  still  obtain  there? 

Ciren.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  there  was  a  consolidation  according  to  the 
nlan  you  had  in  mmd  at  the  time  this  order  was  issued,  what  would 
DC  the  result  as  regards  the  very  situation  you  have  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  shoes  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Instead  of  having  a  man  in  the  Purchase  Divi- 
sion who  would  have  charge  of  the  purchasing  of  the  shoes,  of 
another  man  in  the  Storage  Division  who  would  have  charge  of 
the  storage  of  the  shoes  and  the  issue,  and  then  a  man  in  the  Re- 
quirement Division,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Purchase  Division — 
hey  allowed  me  to  make  that  consolidation  without  any  criticism — 
hose  two  men  would  be  combined  into  one,  and  there  would  be  one 
nan  who  would  have  charge  of  both  the  purchase  of  the  shoes  and 
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the  storage  of  the  shoes,  and  he  would  have  to  know  everything  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  shoes.  If  I  wanted  to  ask  any  questions 
in  regard  to  it  I  would  send  for  that  one  man  and  he  would  give 
me  all  the  details  as  to  the  amount  of  shoes  we  had  on  hand  and 
those  he  was  purchasing  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  addition  to  the  efficiency  and  the  quickness  of  the 
administration  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  in  reference  to  the  saA- ing  of  money  and  the  economy 
involved?  ^  ,  ' 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  I  stated  in  my  talk  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tar}^  that  I  expected  to  make  a  saving — and  before  the  Military  Com- 
mittee also — of  approximately  $4,000,000  by  consolidating  these  two 
divisions,  and  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  made  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  and  said  my  estimate  was 
altogether  too  conservative,  and  that  instead  of  making  a  saving 
of  J^,000,000  it  would  be  approximately  $5,440,000,  so  I  think  I  was 
veiy  conservative  in  my  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliat  reason  was  ever  assigned,  if  there  was  any  reason 
assigned,  for  this  order  from  Crowell  countermanding  your  original 
order? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  something  I  would  rather  not  go  into,  if  you 
do  not  mind,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell  still  around  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  still  Assistant  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Rogers.  As  far  as  I  know ;  yes,  sir. 

DIVISIONS  OF   PURCHASE  AND  STORAGE. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  organization  of  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  gen- 
eral. Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  consists  of  six  divisions: 
First,  there  is  the  General  Administration  Service,  then  the  General 
Service,  the  Personnel,  the  Remount  Service,  the  Purchase  Service, 
and  the  Storage  Service? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  now  called  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  GrenenJ 
Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  last  two  divisions  handle  the  requirements,  pur- 
chase, storage,  and  distribution  of  supplies,  and  it  was  their  consoli- 
dation that  you  had  under  consideration  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  desired  to  make  that  consolidation ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVooD.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  functions  of 
the  Purchase  Service  are  the  supervision  over  the  negotiations  for 
cancellation  and  settlements  of  contracts  for  supplies  purchased  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  purchase  and  inspection  of  and  the  research  work 
in  connection  with  quartermaster's  supplies,  including  subsistence, 
forage,  motor,  horse-drawn  and  hand  vehicles;  hardware  and  gen- 
eral supplies;  musical  instruments;  fuel  and  raw  materials,  includiiig 
chemicals,  medical,  and  hospital  supplies;  riding,  pack,  and  draft 
animals ;  and  clothing  and  equipage.  They  are  the  functions,  as  I 
undei*stand  it? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  the  Purchase 
Service  is  nt  oresent  organized  as  follows: 
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(a)  Office  of  the  director. 

(b)  Administrative  division. 

(c)  Methods  control  division. 

(d)  Research  and  statistics  division. 

(e)  Clothing  and  equipage  division. 
(/)   Motors  and  vehicles  division. 
(g)  Medical  and  hospital  division. 
(h)  Regular  supplies  division. 

1.  Machinery  and  engineering  materials. 

2.  Raw  materials  and  paints. 

3.  General  supplies. 
(/)   Subsistence  division. 
Those  are  the  classifications? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  duties,  authority,  and  responsibility  of  the  branches 
which  report  directly  to  the  office  of  the  director  and  to  the  chiefs  of 
divisions  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  organization  chart  (Ex- 
hibit A).  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  this  chart  which  I  hand  you 
and  state  whether  or  not  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  seems  to  be  correct.  You  will  notice  the  set-ups 
of  the  purchase  division  and  the  storage  division  are  practically  the 
same.    They  correspond  one  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.    I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  a  correct  statement : 

"  The  functions  of  the  Storage  Service  are  the  supervision  of  the 
storage,  distribution,  and  issuance  of  all  quartermaster's  supplies;  the 
supervision  of  surplus  stock  declarations  and  the  maintenance  of 
stock;  the  disposition  of  surplus  property;  and  the  salvaging,  repair- 
ing, and  conserving  of  materials  and  supplies." 

Gen.  RooERs.  Yes,  sir.  It  goes  a  little  bit  further  than  that,  I 
think,  ilr.  Wood.  We  also  have  charge  of  some  technical  supplies. 
For  instance,  we  have  charge  of  the  purchase  of  the  medicines  and  the 
technical  instruments  for  the  Medical  Corps  at  the  present  time,  and 
a  few  other  technical  supplies  which  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
under  a  proper  organization.  I  think  that  the  doctors  ought  to  have 
charge  of  their  own  medicines  and  their  own  instruments. 

Mr.  Wo<^)D.  You  may  state  how  there  is  duplication  by  reason  of  the 
practice  of  your  having  charge  of  some  of  these  supplies  and  the 
Medical  Department  also  having  these  supplies. 

(ien.  Rogers.  There  is  not  as  much  duplication  in  this  as  there  is 
our  handling  supplies  when  we  have  to  call  on  the  Medical  Corps 
for  a  doctor  to  have  charge  of  them,  because  they  are  technical.  I 
testified  before  the  Military  Committee  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  if  Gen.  Ireland  were  to  have  charge  of  nis  own  techni- 
cal supplies. 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  that  is  his  business. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  case  of  any  epidemics,  if  there  was  anythmg 
wrong  with  the  medicine  or  anything  wrong  with  the  surgical 
instruments,  there  would  be  a  divided  responsibility  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  could  not  tell  whether  he  should  hold  me  responsible 
for  it  or  Gen.  Ireland,  and  I  think  in  case  of  a  serious  epidemic  it 
ought  to  be  so  that  there  would  be  one  officer  who  would  be  held  re- 
sjjonsible  for  anything  as  serious  as  that.  It  is  all  right  for  one 
supply  department  to  handle  the  supplies  that  are  common  to  all 
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the  branches  of  the  service,  but  with  technical  supplies  I  think  it  is 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  will  ask  jou  if  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  set  up  to  perform  the  functions  of  this  Storage 
Service  is  substantially  as  follows : 

(a)  Office  of  the  director. 

(6)  Administrative  division. 

(c)  Supplies  division. 

1.  Administrative  branch. 

2.  External  relations  branch. 

3.  Ports  and  cables  branch. 

4.  Engineers'  supplies  branch. 

5.  Clothing  and  equipage  branch. 

6.  Subsistence  branch. 

7.  Motors  and  vehicles  branch. 

8.  General  supplies  and  raw  materials  branch. 

9.  Ordnance  supplies  branch. 

10.  Signal  supplies  branch. 

11.  Medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  supplies  branch. 

(d)  Surplus  property  division. 

(e)  Salvage  division. 
Those  are  all  included? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  The  duties,  authority,  and  responsibility  of  the 
branches  which  report  directly  to  the  office  of  tne  director  and  to 
the  chiefs  of  divisions  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  organiza- 
tion chart  (Exhibit  B)." 

I  wish  you  would  see  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  in  this  exhibit, 
General. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  this  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  statement  is  substantially  correct? 

"  These  two  divisions  were  set  up  in  furtherance  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  supply  service  of  the  Army  along  functional  lines.  The 
Purchase  Service  and  the  Storage  Service  came  into  being  as  such 
upon  the  theory  that,  since  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  functions 
of  procurement  and  storage  are  distinct  functions,  their  administra- 
tion could  best  be  intrusted  to  practically  separate  agencies.  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  lines  of  administra- 
tion more  reasonably  follow  the  classification  of  commodities  which 
the  Supply  Service  as  a  whole  is  called  upon  to  furnish.  Thus  we 
find  in  both  the  Storage  Service  and  the  Purchase  Service  a  sub- 
sistence branch,  a  medical  and  hospital  supplies  branch,  a  motors 
and  vehicles  branch,  a  clothing  and  equippage  branch,  and  so  on. 
These  branches  in  each  service  are  nojt  in  the  remotest  degree  de- 
pendent upon  each  other." 

Is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  They  function  separately,  although  nominally  under 
unified  control.  There  is  no  flow  of  work  among  the  branches  of 
the  Purchase  Service  or  of  the  Storage  Service,  and  practicallv  no 
contact  between  them.  This  independence  of  routine  activities, 
however,  does  not  exist  as  between  like  commodity  branches  of  the 
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o  services.    The  subsistence  branch  of  purchase  and  the  subsistence 
anch  of  storage,  for  example,  daily  deal  with  the  same  requisitions.'' 
Is  that  correct? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  Both,  as  will  be  later  explained,  are  actively  concerned 
th  the  procur^nent  of  supplies — and  the  same  supplies.  They  cor- 
i^pond  with  requisitioners  m  the  field  with  regara  to  almost  iden- 
.^al  subjects.  Both  maintain  follow-up  records  concerning  the  same 
»ms  and  for  the  same  purposes." 
That  is  correct,  I  take  it? 
Gen.  BoGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  The  two  branches  are  in.  constant  and  close  contact,  al- 
ough  under  divided  control.     In  sum,  the  present  arrangement 
suits  in  a  division  of  control  over  work  which  is  closely  related, 
id  a  centralization  of  control  over  imrelated  activies. 
"  This  mav  be  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  tracing  the  c6urse  of  a 
quisition  from  the  time  of  its  preparation  at  a  camp  to  the  time 
e  supplies  are  delivered.    For  the  purpose  of  facilitatinjz;  the  dis- 
ibution  of  supplies,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided 
to  13  zones,  in  each  of  which  is  located  a  zone  supply  depot,  which 
pplies  the  troops  within  its  zone.    There  are  also  three  reserve 
pots.    The  supply  and  reserve  depots  prepare  monthly  inventories 
materials  and  supplies  on  hand  which  are  forwarded  to  the  Storage 
Tvice  for  use  in  nlling  requisition  by  transfer." 
Is  that  the  case? 
Gen.  BoGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "A  requisition  for  supplies  is  sent  by  a  camp  supply 
icer  to  the  supply  depot  for  his  zone.  The  zone  supply  officer 
ips  such  items  as  ne  has  in  stock  and  prepares  a  requisition  on  the 
oragc  Service  for  the  remaining  items.  Separate  requisitions  are 
epared  for  each  of  the  various  classes  of  commodities  indicated 
the  divisional  organization  shown  on  page  5.  Upon  receipt  of 
e  requisition  in  the  Storage  Service  it  is  forwarded  to  the  proper 
inniodity  branch  where  it  is  checked  against  the  stock  record  cards, 
lich  show  quantities  of  materials  on  hand  in  the  several  zones,  to 
certain  whether  any  of  the  items  may  be  supplied  by  transfer." 
"  Bequisitions  are  made  upon  the  zone  supply  depots  carrying  sur- 
as stocks  for  those  items  that  may  be  filled  by  transfer,  while  a  re- 
est  to  purchase  is  made  upon  the  Purchase  Service  for  those  items 
at  can  not  be  supplied  in  that  manner.  A  follow-up  file  is  main- 
ined  by  the  commodity  branch  for  the  purpose  of  checking  each 
[juisition  to  its  completion." 
Is  that  correct? 
Gen.  BociERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "'  The  request  to  purchase,  upon  its  receipt  in  the  Pur- 
ase  Service,  is  forwarded  to  the  commodity  division  corresponding 
the  division  which  handled  the  requisition  in  the  Storage  Service, 
is  here  reviewed  by  the  requirements  branch.  If  approved  by  that 
anch,  the  request,  properly  indorsed,  is  sent  to  the  procurement 
thorization  branch  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Dra^e.  Here,  if  the  appropriation  records  show  that  funds  are 
ailable,  the  estimated  cost  as  noted  in  the  indorsement  of  the  re- 
irenients  branch  is  charged  against  the  proper  fund  account  and  a 
ocurement  authorization  prepared.     This  authorization  directs  the 
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procurement  by  the  Director  of  Purchase  of  the  items  listed.  Pro- 
vision is  made  on  the  procurement  authorization  form  for  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  tlie  setting  up  of  the  necessarj'  encumbi'ances. 

"  The  procurement  authorization  branch  upon  receiving  this  in- 
dorsement from  the  finance  division  forwards  tlie- j)rocurement  au- 
thorization witli  all  papers  attached  to  the  commodities  division  of 
the  Purchase  Service  which  originated  the  request.  There  specifica- 
tions are  prepared,  bids  solicited,  and  contracts  executed  or  instruc- 
tions issued  to  purchasing  officers  in  the  field.  A  follow-up  file  is 
maintained  by  the  commodities  division  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
each  authorization  to  its  completion. 

"The  duplication  and  repetition  of  routine  procedures  in  the 
coursing  and  examination  of  requisitions  and  in  the  methods  of 
follow  up  is  very  material.  Furthermore,  there  is  duplication  of 
overhead  which  of  necessit}^  exists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct 
administrative  branch  for  each  service,  not  to  mention  the  further 
duplication  of  personnel  and  eflFort  in  the  General  Staff  portion  of  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic." 

Is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  That  serious  delays  occur  in  procuring  supplies  in  the 
manner  prescribed  is  self-evident,  for  operations  are  slow  and  dis- 
connected. An  operation  is  begim  in  a  commodities  division  of  one 
service  and  completed  in  the  corresponding  division  of  the  other. 
Neither  service  can  supply  complete  information  in  any  one  case. 
Continued  action  upon  any  one  subject  is  impossible." 

In  what  manner  is  that  true? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  just  what  he  refers  to  there,  but  to 
go  back  to  the  shoe  question  again,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  purchases  the  shoes,  while  he 
knows  the  stock  of  shoes  on  hand  and  the  sizes,  does  not  have  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  where  these  shoes  are  located,  the  different 
depots,  and  you  can  see  how  much  of  an  advantage  it  would  be  if 
he  had  a  complete  control  of  the  one  commodity. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  that  one  service  could  furnish  the  entire  informa- 
tion ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  He  would  have  it  all  then  under  his  own  control. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  Supplies 
Division  of  the  Storage  Service  is  largely  the  maintenance  of  stock 
records  and  the  transferring  of  supplies  from  one  zone  to  another, 
which  is  altogether  a  procurement  function  and  as  such  logically 
falls  under  purchase  and  not  under  storage.    Is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  To  effect  the  elimination  of  the  duplication  of  per- 
sonnel and  effort  at  present  existing  in  the  Office  or  the  Director  of 
Purchase  and  Storage,  and  to  provide  a  more  effective  and  economi- 
cal method  of  purchasing  and  distributing  supplies  for  the  Army, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  be  con- 
solidated and  that  the  combined  organization  be  known  as  the  Sup- 
plies Division." 

Is  that  in  accord  with  your  ideas  as  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
that  division,  General? 
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Gen.  EoGERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  there  that  in  connection  with 
tny  recommendation,  it  was  based  on  my  former  experience.  I  had 
the  same  organization,  practically,  down  in  Texas  when  I  was  chief 
quartermaster  for  Gren.  Funston  on  the  border  at  the  time  the  militia 
were  mobilized  down  there,  and  I  also  had  practically  the  same 
organization  over  in  France  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
and  I  had  a  realization  that  the  organization  worked  in  JbK>th  of 
those  places,  and  that  was  my  main  reason  for  recommending  it 
here. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  had  practical  experience  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Gen.  Rogers..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  proposed  organization  for  the  Supplies  Division 
is  indicated  on  the  accompanying  chart  (Exhibit  C). 

Tlie  ease  with  which  the  consolidation  may  be  made  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  a  comparison  of  the  supply  groups  as  they  exist  in  the  present  organization: 

Purchase  Service:  Clothing  and  equipage,  motors  and  vehicles,  medical  and 
hospital,  niaehiuery  and  engineering,  general  supplies,  subsistence,  raw  mate- 
rials. 

Storage  Service :  Clothing  and  equipage,  motors  and  vehicles,  medical,  dental, 
and  veterinary,  engineer  supplies,  general  supplies,  subsistence,  ordnance 
supplies,  signal  supplies. 

Is  that  in  accord  with  your  idea  of  the  consolidation? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  see  that  those  are  practically  all 
duplications.  Take  m  the  motor  and  vehicle  branch  yoii  can  see  what 
an  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  one  officer  at  the  head  of  both  of 
those  branches.  He  would  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  stock 
on  hand  and  then  would  know  better  what  it  was  necessary  to  pur- 
chase, and  also  the  various  parts  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase, etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  Consolidation  will  mean  merely  the  moving  of  the 
stock  records  and  follow  up  files  from  the  several  supply  groups  of 
storage  to  the  corresponding  groups  of  purchase,  for  the  nonsupply 
functions  of  the  storage  service  are  distinct  and  will  be  continued 
practically  as  at  present.  These  are:  Fire  and  accident  prevention. 
Army  reserve  depots  and  space  allotment,  survey,  packing  service, 
surplus  property,  salvage. 

"  The  executive  branch  of  the  storage  service  will  be  consolidated 
with  the  general  administrative  office  of  purchase. 

"  The  course  of  a  requisition  in  the  proposed  supplies  division 
would  be  as  follows: 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  requisition  from  a  zone  supply  officer,  it 
would  be  sent  to  the  proper  commodity  branch  where  it  would  be 
examined,  first,  as  to  the  requirements,  that  is,  the  need  for  the  arti- 
cles by  the  camp  making  the  request.  (Under  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  purchase  and  storage  a  review  by  the  purchase  service  of  a 
requisition  as  to  requirements  is  impossible,  for  it  receives  only  an 
extract  of  such  items  as  can  not  be  filled  by  transfer.)" 

Is  that  so  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  Upon  approval  for  requirements,  the  requisition  would 
oe  checked  against  the  stock  records  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  items 
night  be  filled  by  transfer.  Transfer  orders  would  be  issued  for 
:hose  items  while  a  procurement  authorization  would  be  prepared 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  requisition.  The  authorization,  after  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  approval  and  indorsement,  would  be  the  basis 
for  purchase  negotiations.  A  single  follow-up  file  would  be  main- 
tained, and  information  as  to  the  status  of  any  one  requisition  would 
there  be  available  at  all  times." 

Is  that  practicable? 

Gen.  EoGERS.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  enter  into  that 
that  are  not  covered  by  that  report,  although  I  think  they  have 
gone  into  it  very  carefully.  You  take  at  the  present  time,  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  not  having  one  person  whom  I  can  hold  re- 
sponsible for  procurement  and  storage  combined.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  requisition  comes  in  for  a  certain  number  of  articles  or  for 
a  certain  commodity.  The  requisition  may  call  for  just  what  is 
needed  at  the  present  time.  There  should  be  some  one  person  who 
would  be  responsible  for  that  particular  commodity,  either  clothing 
or  equipage,  or  whatever  it  happened  to  be,  who  could  use  his  judg- 
ment^ and  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  a  business  organization  in  com- 
mercial life  would  be  to  purchase  the  quantity  that  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  business.  It  might  be  the  amount  of  the  requisition 
or  it  might  be  double  or  treble  the  requisition,  and  it  might  be  wise 
to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  something  that  he  would  carry  in  his 
stock  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  I  can  not  get  that  with  the  present 
organization  at  all.    You  see  what  I  mean,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  to  have  some  one  per- 
son. You  might  have  a  requisition  for  50,000  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
that  might  be  enough  for  the  particular  moment;  but  if  this  man 
had  charge  of  the  entire  stock  and  knew  how  they  were  distributed 
and  had  figured  what  they  would  need  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
he  might  order  100,000  or  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  at  the  same  time  and 
cover  it  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  the  quarter.  But  I  can  not 
hope  to  get  that  with  this  present  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  also  get  a  cheaper  price,  would  you  not? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  what  I  was  trying 
to  do,  sir,  was  to  get  a  business  organization,  something  that  would 
correspond  to  how  they  would  handle  a  similar  business  in  conuner- 
cial  life. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  correct: 

Under  this  plan  there  wiU  be  an  absohite  control  of  supplies,  for  the  entire 
work  in  connection  with  each  commodity  from  requirements  to  distribution 
will  be  placed  under  one  head,  and  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  Re- 
quirements. Procurement,  and  Storage  will  be  controHed  throughout  the  or- 
ganization as  a  whole. 

You  have  illustrated  that  in  what  you  have  just  stated. 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

ESTIMATED    SAVINGS,    ETC.,    BY    C0N80LICATI0N. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  It  is  estimated  that  an  immediajbe  saving  of  14  officers 
and  243  civilian  pei'sonnel,  with  an  approximate  salary  of  $406,500, 
will  be  effected  by  the  consolidation.  The  distribution  of  this  saving 
is  indicated  in  the  attivche^:!  statement,"  and  so  forth. 

If  this  consolidation  could  be  made  now  under  your  present  re- 
duced foix^e,  so  that  it  would  be  operated  in  the  manner  you  have 
indicated — that  is,  in  a  practical  and  businesslike  way,  as  compared 
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with  the  present  system — what  do  you  think  would  be  the  saving 
annually? 

Gren.  BoGERs.  Well,  I  made  the  statement  that  I  thought  a  con- 
sery^ative  estimate  would  be  approximately  $4,000,000,  covering  my 
main  offices  and  the  branches  and  the  depots,  or  the  zones,  as  they 
call  them  now.  The  wastage  of  supplies  comes  into  that,  of  course, 
and  that  wants  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  that  wastage  of  supplies 
amounts  to  ? 

Gen.  EoGERs.  I  have  not  figured  on  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  it  be  calculated  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Well,  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell.  It  would 
have  to  be  simply  an  approximate  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  this 
wastage  and  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  the  expense  incident  to  this 
great  number  of  officers  and  men  there  would  not  also  be  effected  a 
gi-eat  reduction  in  the  time  required  to  fill  these  requisitions? 

Gen.  EoGERS.  I  think  it  would  save  at  least  half  the  time.  As  1 
remember  it,  when  I  first  got  back  from  France,  I  think  they  told 
me — I  had  an  official  statement,  I  think — that  it  took  120  days  to  get 
an  ordinary  requisition  through,  and,  of  course,  a  business  concern  in 
conmiorcial  life  could  not  exist  very  long  under  that  condition. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  consolidation  was  eiffected,  what  would  be  your 
estimate  as  to  the  average  time  it  would  take  or  how  much  could 
that  l>e  reduced? 

Gen.  Rog?:rs.  It  has  been  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent  already. 
It  should  not  be  more  than  60  days  for  supplies  that  have  to  be 
advertised,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  requisitions  can  be 
filled  the  way  thoy  were  filled  down  on  the  Mexican  border.  They 
liad  to  make  a  written  report  if  a  requisition  coming  from  troops  in 
the  field  was  not  filled  in  48  hours  from  the  time  it  arrived  at  the 
depot. 

^fr.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you,  if  this  consolidation  could  be  made,  if 
it  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  duplication  in  the  administrative 
offices  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  expeditious  method  of  handling 
ro(|uisitions  which  will  naturally  be  reflected  by  an  immediate  re- 
duction of  work  in  the  zone  suppjv  offices? 

(lon.  KoGERs.  Yes.  sir;  it  woulcf  extend  all  the  way  into  the  field, 
and  would  get  supplies  into  the  hands  of  the  troops  much  quicker, 
nnd  that  is  what  we  exist  for. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  had  a  statement  yesterdav  from  a  gentleman  from 
your  office  who  gave  the  present  number  of  zone  offices  that  you 
have,  and  attempted  to  give  the  number  of  civilian  employees  there. 
Souk*  of  them  he  did  not  have,  but  he  said  he  would  supply  that 
infoiniation  for  the  record.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  various 
otiiccs  located  at  Atlanta,  (la. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi- 
i-A'^o,  111.;  El  Paso,  Tex.:  Jefferson ville,  Ind. ;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Xew  Orleans,  La.;  Newport  Xews,  Va. ;  Xew  York,  N.  Y. ;  Omaha, 
Pliihuhdphia,  Vickshurg,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San 
Francisco.  Seattle,  Wash.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  New  Cumberland,  and 
Sclicnoctady.  which  shows  that  there  are  commissioned  officers  to  the 
number  of  3ST  and  civilian  employees  to  the  number  of  34,530. 

Suppose  this  consolidation  was  made,  how  many  officers,  in  your 
opinion,  could  be  released? 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  no  figures  on  that,  Mr.  Wood,  at  all,  but  I 
know  they  could  be  materially  reduced.  This  is  simply  two  branches 
of  my  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  and  in  consolidating  those  I 
think  thei'e  could  be,  as  I  say,  a  very  material  reduction  ri^t  there; 
but  a  more  material  reduction  could  be  made  in  consolidating  other 
separate  services  that  now  exist  at  those  depots. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  that  if  a 
consolidation,  such  as  you  have  stated  here,  is  proper  and  business- 
like could  be  had,  that  at  least  87  of  these  officere  at  these  zone  supply 
stations  could  be  released  and  the  civilian  pei'sonnel  be  cut  10  per 
cent.     What  wo  you  tliink  about  that  estimate  ? 

Gen.  BooERS.  I  should  say  that  was  very  conservative.  I  have 
not  gone  into  those  figures  at  all,  but  that  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  correct,  it  would  save  an  average  salary  of 
$3,000  for  the  officei-s  and  $1,500  for  the  civilians,  and  uix)n  that 
approximation  on  the  present  force  it  would  result  in  a  siiving 
of  over  $5,000,000. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  received  word  from  the  Civil  Service  Bureau 
that  there  are  more  than  11,000  civilians  employed  in  the  zone  sup- 
ply office  in  New  York.  The  statement  I  have  before  me  gives 
only  9,783.  Where  are  these  increases  made  at  that  supply  office, 
General ;  do  you  know  ? 

Gen.  KooERS.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  correctness  of  those 
figures  at  all,  but  I  do  know  that  on  account  of  the  separation  of 
these  different  activities  they  have  to  have  a  great  deal  larger  force 
than  thev  would  if  there  was  a  consolidation  of  the  activities.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presmne  that  would  differ  in  each  one  of  these  sta- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  work  they  have  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  so  forth. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  with  the  separation  of  the 
different  activities  they  have  in  the  zone  supply  offices  they  have  to 
have  a  larger  office  than  they  would  have  to  have  if  they  were  con- 
solidated. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  this  temporary  roll,  an  estimate  for  which  has 
been  sent  us  by  the  War  Department,  there  is  provision  made  for 
848  employees."  This  is  entirely  aside  from  the  statutory  roll.  If 
this  consolidation  was  had,  which  you  have  recommended  and  which 
you  are  still  of  the  opinion  is  business-like  and  practical,  what  re- 
duction could  be  made  in  that  estimate? 

Gen.  EoGERS.  I  would  have  to  study  that.  I  am  not  posted  on 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish.  General,  you  would  give  that  some  thought,  and 
when  your  statement  comes  to  you  for  revision  insert  at  this  point 
what  reduction  could  be  had,  taking  into  consideration  this  roll,  to- 
gether with  your  statutory  roll. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Very  good,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

The  consoUdation  referred  to  would  not  operate  toward  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  employees  (848)  asked  for  on  the  additional  roll  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921.  Tliese  848  employees,  together  with  319  on  the  statutory  roll,  will  all 
be  required.  However,  if  the  consolidation,  which  I  tried  to  efTect,  had  not 
boi^n  disapproved,  a  reduction  of  from  600  to  700  employees,  now  on  the  rolls 
of  this  office,  could  have  been  effected. 
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Mr.  Wood.  General,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any 
apency  of  the  Government  in  the  War  Department  that  makes  any 
inspection  of  these  various  stations,  the  supply  offices,  and  the  other 
activities  under  the  Quartermaster  Coi-ps,  to  study  whether  or  not 
efficiency  is  Iwing  had  there  and  whether  or  not  the  men  and  women 
employed  are  dome  their  level  best  for  the  Government. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  nave  my  own  inspection  service,  Mr,  Wood,  the 
same  as  I  had  over  in  France.  I  have  the  quartermaster  inspection 
service,  and  at  the  present  time  tliere  are  four  officers  who  do  nothing 
else  but  make  inspections  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  different 
dej>artments  and  field  activities,  and  make  special  investigation,  and 
in  case  we  have  any  stealing  or  anything  of  that  kind  at  the  depots, 
I  send  my  own  people  to  make  the  first  investigation,  and  if  we  get  a 
clear  case  then  we  turn  it  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  They 
also  include  in  their  inspection  finding  out  whether  we  can  reduce 
the  employees  or  save  any  expense  in  operation.  Then  I  have  one 
officer.  wKom  I  have  just  detailed,  who  does  nothing  else  but  go 
around  and  go  over  the  different  camps  and  figure  out  where  a  re- 
duction in  personnel  can  be  made.  He  is  an  expert  on  that  and  is 
going  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it.  I  might  say,  for  your  informa- 
tion, that  the  reason  I  brought  him  in  was  for  the  reason  that  he 
made  such  a  fine  showing  in  nis  own  camp  that  I  relieved  him  from 
duty  a.s  camp  supply  officer.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  could 
reduce  the  personnel  in  his  camp,  provided  there  could  be  a  consoli- 
dation, by  $107,000  a  year  in  this  one  division  camp. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  division  camp  was  that? 

Gen.  EoGEHS.  Camp  Sherman,  ChilHcothe,  Ohio.  I  thought  if  he 
could  make  that  reduction  there  he  would  he  a  good  man  to  put  on 
this  work.    His  name  is  Col.  Augustus  B,  Warfield. 

Mr.  Wooo,  That  is  not  one  of  the  zone  supply  offices  that  you  have 
in  mind? 

fieii.  RooEiiR.  No.  sir;  this  is  a  camp-supply  office, 

Mr.  ^^'ooD,  How  many  of  those  camp-supply  offices  have  we  still  in 
operation? 

fien.  RooKRs.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  will  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  AVoon.  I  wish  you  would  and  at  the  time  you  do  it,  I  wish  you 
would  give  us  the  figures  with  reference  to  the  strength  of  each  one 
of  these  camps  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  camp  at 
Chillicotho. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Sliil'iiinil  Klifiiriiiii  .tlrcnfitli  of  iiriiwipal  campa  nrrordino  to  talent  rrtiim». 
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Mr.  Sissox.  As  I  ^tther  from  your  testimony,  your  idea  is  to  fix 
responsibility  on  one  individual  for  the  supplies  under  his  control 
instead  of  having:  it  divided  between  two  or  three  people. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Ye.s,  sir.  In  my  ex})erience  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  over  in  P'rance  I  found  that  if  I  had  a  commodity  head,  as  we 
call  it,  I  could  hold  him  responsible  for  the  character  of  supplies 
that  he  had  charge  of.. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  with  divided  authority  you  are  constantly  en- 
pa^ed  in  a  determination  of  who  is  responsible  for  the  delay  or  de- 
linquency. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  to  be  the  commodity  head  my- 
self in  that  case. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  where  you  consolidate  and  put  one  man  in  charge 
you  only  have  to  deal  with  one  man  and  he  realizes  that  all  the  i^e- 
sponsibility  is  on  him. 

Gen.  Rogers.  If  he  does  not  make  good  I  can  kick  him  out  and  get 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  money  that  may  or 
may  not  be  saved,  that,  of  course,  is  in  the  interest  of  good  and  ef- 
ficient administration. 

Gen.  RooEBft.  Ye^,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  in  the  very  nature  of  things  you  can  elim- 
inate at  least  one  man  in  each  of  these  heads. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Ye^,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  more 
as  you  ^o  on  down  the  line.  In  a  few  words,  sir,  I  am  anxious 
to  establish  a  business  organization  for  the  supplies  I  am  responsible 
for.  That  is  all  I  want;  just  the  way  they  would  handle  things  in 
commercial  life. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  are  willing  to  be  held  responsible 
to  your  superior? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  you  want  to  be  able  then  to  select  the  man  who 
shall  be  responsible  to  you,  and  you  want  one  man  in  each  of  these 
departments  that  you  can  hold  responsible  for  any  delinquency  in  his 
department. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  exactly  the  case. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  does  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  have 
anything  to  do  with  inspecting  your  department? 

Gen.  Rogers.  He  makes  an  inspection  whenever  he  is  ordered  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Inspector  General  ever  made 
any  inspection  of  your  department  in  reference  to  the  consolidation 
we  have  been  talking  about  here? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  he  made  an  inspection  about  the  same  time. 
I  think  it  was  about  two  weeks  after  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was 
ordered  over  there  that  the  Inspector  General  made  a  similar  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  what  his  conclusions  were? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  would  be  a  confidential  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  that  is  all,  General. 
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Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WINTHEOP  S.  WOOD,  ttTTAETEEMASTEE 

COBPS. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  DIVISIONS  OF  PURCHASE  AND   STORAGE,   QUARTER- 
MASTER  general's   OFFICE. 

(See  pp.  1S33,  1853,  1897,  1934.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  what  branch  of  the  service  are  you  connected 
with  now  ? 

Col.  Wood.  I  am  Director  of  Purchase  in  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  section? 

Col.  Wood.  I  have  been  Director  of  Purchase  since  about  August 
1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  were  you  doing  in  September,  1919? 

Col.  Wood.  I  was  Director  of  Purchase  at  that  time.  I  intended 
to  say  August  1,  1919,  instead  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  remember  an  order  that  was  given  on  Septem- 
ber 16  providing  for  a  consolidation  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Divisions? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  directed  by  Gen.  Sogers  to  consoli- 
date the  two  divisions. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  you  do  under  that  order? 

Col.  Wood.  The  first  tiling  I  did  was  to  determine  upon  my  chart 
of  organization,  to  show  the  organization  of  the  office.  This  took 
about  three  days,  and  then  I  immediately  began  the  actual  con- 
solidation itself. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  you  do  toward  the  actual  consolidation  by 
way  of  reductions,  and  so  forth? 

Col.  Wood.  The  reduction  that  was  made  at  that  time  was  a  re- 
duction of  73  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  combined  purchase 
and  storage  services. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  many  civilian  employees? 

Col.  Wood.  I  did  not  get  along  far  enough,  Mr.  Wood,  to  actu- 
ally perforin  any  reduction  to  speak  of  in  the  civilian  pei*sonnel. 
The  consolidation  was  under  wav.  I  had  reduced  it  about  25,  but 
on  the  tenth  day  after  the  order  was  given  I  received  another  order 
revoking  that  order.  You  undei-stand,  I  worked  out  first  the  officers 
that  could  be  eliminated.  I  determined  them  by  name,  73  of  them, 
and  selected  by  name  the  officei-s  who  would  take  over  their  duties 
in  addition  to  their  own,  and  actually  dismissed  those  73  offi/cei-s; 
that  is,  reported  the  names  up  to  Col.  Chambers,  the  chief  of  the 
personnel,  as  being  superfluous  in  the  combined  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  that  reduction  represent  in  salaries? 

Col.  Wood.  That  represented  about  $219,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  program  had  been  carried  out  as  you  had 
worked  it  out  under  vour  consolidation  scheme,  what  would  the 
reduction  in  the  civilian  force  have  amounted  to? 

Col.  Wood.  An  additional  reduction  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$hOO.0O0;  that  is,  I  would  have  cut  out  about  530  civilians. 
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Mr.  AVc)oi).  And  tliiit  would  lime  represented  how  much  in 
fe'iilaries? 

Col.  Wood.  P^'ifteon  hundred  dolhirs  apiece  for  the  civilians  and 
$3,000  for  the  officei's,  I  figured,  a  total  of  $1,014,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  this  order  was  countermanded  by  Mr.  Crowell, 
or  somelxHly,  did  you  put  these  officers  back  again? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  they  wTie  bix)ught  back. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  long  were  they  continued  thei-e  after  that? 

Col.  Wood.  1  would  say  that  most  of  them,  or  quite  a  number  of 
them,  ai'jei  there  now.  The  personnel  in  both  officers  and  civilians 
fluctuates  all  the  time  in  both  purchase  and  storage.  Since  that 
time,  in  purchase,  we  have  out  out  about  38  officei's  and  about  100 
civilian  personnel.  Storage,  I  think,  has  not  been  I'educed  at  all. 
1  think  storage  has  perhaps  slightly  inci-eased,  but,  as  I  say.  the 
I)ei'Sonnel  shirts  continuouslv.  For  mstance,  just  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  during  the  recent  Christmas  holidays,  thei-e  were  about  30 
of  the  clerks  who  went  away  on  Christnuis  leave  who  did  not  come 
back  at  all.  Therefore  it  fluctuates  in  that  way,  by  people  resign- 
ing or  leaving  for  other  i^asons. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Were  the  places  of  those  who  w^ent  away  on  their  re- 
cent Christnuis  leave  and  did  not  come  back  filled? 

Col.  W(K)D.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  the  intention  to  fill  them? 

Col.  Wood.  We  are  not  alloAved  to  hii*e  any  more  employees  at 
the  present  time.  The  result  is  that  both  in  purchase  and  stoi'ace, 
especially  in  storage,  the  work  is  so  heavy  that  thei'e  are  not  quite 
enough  people  at  this  time  to  keep  it  up  siitisfactorily,  but  still  we 
are  getting  along. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  they  were  combined,  could  you  still  ma- 
terially reduce  that  force? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  reduce  it  materially.  We  would 
reduce  it  to  the  figures  as  determined  on  the  first  consolidation.  I 
Avill  explain  a  little  further  about  the  reduction  in  personnel.  The 
civilian  personnel  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  consolidation  was 
1,600  people  divided  throughout  the  two  services  and  took  in  the 
entire  lower  floor  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Building.  That  was 
just  about  the  proper  personnel  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  sepa- 
rated Purchase  and  Storage  Divisions.  In  order  to  make  the  con- 
solidation, it  was  necessary  that  the  people  in  Purchase  who  were 
engaged  along  a  certain  line  of  commodities  and  the  people  in  Stor- 
age, engaged  in  the  same  line  of  commodities,  should  be  united  to- 
gether so  as  to  get  the  close  touch  and  the  coordination  that  was 
necessary.  You  can  see  that  in  order  to  move  all  of  those  1,600  people 
would  take  some  little  time.  Then,  the  absolute  cut  that  can  be  made 
can  not  be  determined  upon  finally  until  you  get  them  to  working 
together  and  see  where  you  can  cut.  The  cut  that  I  figured  on  mak- 
ing, and  would  have  made  would  have  been  an  average  of  pretty 
clo.se  to  one-third  right  through  the  different  subdivisions,  but  in 
one  subdivision  it  might  have  been  20  per  cent,  we  will  say,  and 
in  another  subdivision  it  might  have  been  40  per  cent.  That  is 
something  that  has  to  be  determined  practically  by  actual  physical 
consolidation  of  the  personnel  and  working  it  out  to  see  how  it  can 
he  done.  I  mean,  you  can  not  do  it  entirely  theoretically;  you  can 
only  tell  approximately  in  advance. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Were  you  then  of  the  opinion  and  are  you  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  only  a  practical  thing  to  do  but  an  economi- 
cal thing  to  do? 

Col.  Wood.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  pro- 
duced because  of  the  divided  system  that  you  have  there  now  ? 

Col.  Wood.  One  trouble  is  that  thB  two  branches  in  the  same  build- 
ing are  not  close  enough  together.  Certain  work  begins  in  Storage 
and  then  is  passed  on  to  Purchase.  They  operate  separately,  with 
no  unified  close  control.  It  is  almost  like,  for  instance,  certain 
work  in  Congress  beginning  on  the  House  side  and  instead  of  finish- 
ing it  up  here,  having  it  passed  over  to  the  Senate  to  be  finished  up 
over  there,  and  touch  lost  with  it  from  this  side.  It  is  the  same  way 
in  the  question  of  supplies  with  the  Purchase  and  Storage  section. 
For  instance,  the  requisitions  come  in  first  to  Storage  and  after  being 
act^d  upon  there  they  are  passed  over  to  Purchase.  There  is  no 
actual  cooperation  between  the  two  services,  that  would  be  provided 
by  close  physical  connection  and  control  of  the  two  services.  After 
a  requisition  goes  over  to  Purchase,  Storage  loses  all  sight  of  it. 
It  is  handled  oy  two  different  organizations;  Storage  works  under 
the  Director  of  Storage  and  Purchase  under  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase. Two  different  offices  are  interested  in  the  same  thing,  and 
not  under  a  close  control.  It  makes  a  division  of  responsibility.  If 
Purchase  wants  to  find  out  anything  about  requisitions  received,  it 
has  to  go  over  into  Storage. 

It  is  a  slow  matter,  working  back  and  forth  that  way  between 
the  two.  The  Purchase  Division  is  divided  up  into  commodity  sec- 
tions. For  instance,  there  is  the  section  of  subsistence  or  food,  the 
se<*tion  of  clothing  and  equipage,  the  section  of  engineering,  the 
section  of  hospital  supplies,  and  so  on,  and  so  practically  is  storage, 
lender  the  proposed  set  up  there  is  one  officer  at  the  head  of  each 
commodity  section,  who  traces  the  commodity  all  the  way  through 
from  the  time  of  figuring  out  what  the  requirements  may  be  for 
that  commodity,  to  its  purchase,  and  finally  into  the  depots.  In 
other  words,  he  lias  charge  of  and  is  responsible  for  that  one  com- 
modity right  straight  through.  If  Gen.  Rogers  wants  to  find  out 
anything  about  shoes,  for  instance,  no  matter  whether  it  is  how 
many  shoes  wo  will  want  next  yeiir  or  where  the  shoes  are  now,  or 
how  many  shoes  are  being  purchased,  or  what  is  the  price,  or  how 
many  are  in  storage,  or  where  they  are  stored,  under  the  proposed 
consolidated  set  up  he  could  send  for  one  officer,  who  would  tell 
him  all  al>out  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  manv  would  he  have  to  send  for  now? 

Col.  Wood.  He  would  have  to  send  for  at  least  two  officers  and 
probably  several  more. 

Mr.  Wood..  Then  this  results  in  a  conglomerate  system  of  dupli- 
cation ? 

Col.  Wood.  It  is  a  duplication,  and  it  is  also  an  expensive  system 
of  divided  responsibility.     It  is  duplication  and  disjointed  effort. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  result  so  far  as  time  is  concerned  in  the 
completion  of  a  job? 

Col.  Wood.  It  makes  requisitions  slow  in  going  through. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  time  could  be  saved  under  the  consolidation 
plan  as  compared  with  the  present  plan? 
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Col.  Wood.  I  l)elieve  we  could  cut  off  an  average  of  two  weeks  on 
recjuisitions  goin^  through. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  weeks  does  it  take  now? 

Col.  Wood.  That  depends,  sir,  on  what  the  requisition  is. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Well,  I  mean  the  average  requisition  or  an  ordinary 
requisition. 

Col.  Wood.  The  average  would  prohably  be  six  weeks,  perhaps. 
It  depends  on  what  the  recpiisition  is.  For  instance,  assume  a  requi- 
sition for  shoes  which  Stoi*ajre  can  not  fill,  and  it  goes  to  Purchase. 
Now,  when  it  actually  ^Qts  into  the  purchasing  section,  in  the  first 
l)hice  we  have  to  advertise,  and  we  advertise  as  a  rule  not  less  than 
30  days.  Then,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  on  shoes,  it  pi'obably  would 
be  60  days  before  the  contractor  would  get  into  production ;  45  days 
anyway.  Now,  that  would  \\c  one  of  the  slow  procurements.  You 
see  it  depends  entirely  (m  the  commodity.  Suppose  a  requisition 
came  in  for  some  staple  article  already  in  the  market;  suppose  it 
was  marked  as  an  emergency;  in  an  emergency  we  would  even  get 
competitive  bids  on  the  telephone,  although  Ave  do  not  like  to  do 
tluit  any  more  than  we  have  to;  we  would  rather  have  the  bids  sent 
in  in  writing  and  tidvertise  as  long  time  as  we  can;  but  if  the  article 
was  an  article  ali-eady  manufactured,  and  if  it  was  an  emer^ney, 
we  (rould  make  the  purchase  at  once,  and  it  could  be  shipp)ed  imme- 
ditely.  So  you  see  the  length  of  time  procurement  depends  upon  the 
commodity  that  is  l>eing  purchased. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  consolidation  plan  would  save  money  in  that  you 
could  save  money  in  your  purchases,  too,  could  you  not,  as  well  as 
in  time  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  by  purchasing  in  larger  quantities 
instead  of  purchasing  piecemeal. 

(^ol.  Wood.  Yes.  sir;  it  would  have  that  effect,  too.  Requisitions 
(*ould  be  controlled  in  a  better  manner,  and  the  requirements  divi- 
sion could  operate  in  a  wider  range  and  with  a  better  undei'standing 
on  requisitions  received.  The  ]:)roposed  system  might  be  illustrated 
around  this  table.  Suppose  this  was  one  division,  for  instance, 
the  Division  of  Clothing  and  Equipage.  The  requisition  would 
come  to  me,  would  start  here.  Say  it  was  a  lequisition  fi*om  a 
depot:  knowing  the  number  of  troops  they  supplied  and  what  was 
allowed  to  the  organizations,  1  would  take  the  requisition  and  cut 
out  the  things  they  should  not  have,  articles  that  were  not  regular 
articles  of  supply,  or  I  would  cut  down  the  quantities  if  they  are 
asking  for  too  great  a  supply.  That  would  now  nonnally  be*  done 
in  storage.  ITien.  on  the  other  hand.  1  might  increase  the  requisi- 
tion if  the  i)roper  volume  of  supplies  were  not  being  asked  for. 
Then  T  would  pass  it  to  the  next  gentleman  here  and  he  would  go 
through  his  stock-card  records  and  see  what  he  could  supply  from 
stock  that  was  already  on  hand.  That  stock  then  would  be  ordered 
supplied  against  the  requisition.  Xow\  there  is  where  it  leaves 
storage,  llion  the  next  gentleman  would  be  purchase,  and  the  requi- 
sition would  l>e  ])assed  over  to  him,  still  going  around  the  table,  and 
lie  would  make  arrangements  to  make  the  purchase.  Then  next 
to  him  would  be  the  gentleman  who  looke<i  out  for  the  produc- 
tion to  see  that  the  manufacture  was  pushed  forward  quifkly  and 
also  the  inspection.  Then  it  would  come  to  the  warehounng  man, 
who  would  know  where  he  wanted  it  delivered,  and  would  attend 
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to  the  matters  pertaining  to  warehousing.  The  requisition  would 
pass  right  along  from  one  to  the  other,  instead  of  leaving  here  and 
going  to  some  other  place,  when  it  would  be  lost  sight  of  by  this 
section  because  it  was  not  in  close  touch  with  the  other.  In  other 
words,  under  this  system  vou  trace  the  supply  right  straight  through, 
and  have  full  control  and  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  not  the  system  of  divided  responsibility,  in  going 
from  one  division  to  another,  oftentimes  result  in  confusion  and  in 
the  misplacement,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  of  these  requisitions? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  loss  of  papers  and  loss  of  time  in 
getting  them  from  one  division  to  another,  and  it  is  slow.  It  is  a 
serious  source  of  delay  in  passing  papers  from  one  division  to 
another. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  would  have  a 
scheme  of  that  character  in  connection  with  their  business? 

Col.  Wood.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  they  would  or  not.  I 
may  say  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  the  Montgomery- Ward  people,  for  instance, 
have  such  a  system  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Well,  it  was  not  the  system  they  set  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  it  is  unbusinesslike  ? 

Col.  Wood.  The  present  system  is  not  the  best  system. 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  M^.  Crowell,  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  a  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Purchase 
and  Storage  Divisions,  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage.  Mr.  Crowell  is  not  available,  but  Col.  Fair,  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  is  present  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  may  be  asked  relative  to  that  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  J.  S.  FAIE,  GENEEAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   DIVISIONS   OF   PURCHASE   AND    STORAGE,   QUARTERMAS- 
TER   general's    OFFICE. 

(See  pp.  1833,  1849,  1807,  1934.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  what  is  your  position? 

Col.  Fair.  I  am  assistant  director  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  of  the  (ieneral  Staff. 

Mr.  W(K)D  (interposing).  Are  you  familiar  with  the  order  that  was 
is.^ued  by  Gen.  Rogers  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1919,  whereby 
he  consolidated  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Divisions  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  also  familiar  with  the  order  issued  by  Secre- 
tary Crowell  on  the  2C)th  day  of  September,  1919,  countermanding 
that  order? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  countermanding 
order  was  given,  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know  what  it  is. 

Col.  Fair.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  that  I 
have  been  identified  with  the  Supply  Services  of  the  Army  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  was  required 
to  i^emain  on  that  duty  in  the  Quartennaster  General's  ofBce,  and  I 
am  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  development  of  the  supply  sys- 
tem that  took  place  during  the  war.  Therefore,  this  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  me  for  iximark  and  recommendation  when  it  was  br^u^t 
up,  and  I  know  that  the  reasons  why  Gen.  Rogers's  proposition  was 
not  approved  wei'e  about  as  follows: 

Tlie  organization  which  Mr.  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  di- 
rected to  be  continued  was  the  organization  that  had  been  developed 
by  Gen.  Goethals  during  the  war.  The  very  Purchase  Service  which 
was  mentioned  here — and  it  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  that  it 
would  not  be  used  by  Montgomery- Ward — was  instituted  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  by  the  president  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  ago  did  he  institute  that  ? 

Col.  Fair.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thorne  came  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
in  1917  and  remained  until  several  months  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  that  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  any 
such  scheme  as  this  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  business? 

Col.  Fair.  They  have  a  purchase  service,  which  is  the  idea  of  this, 
Mr.  (Miairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  it  is  consolidated  with  their  supply  service,  too, 
is  it  not? 

Col.  Fair.  That  is  true.  It  is  under  one  director.  This  whole 
scheme  of  organization  was  built  up  by  business  men  of  practical 
experience  headed  by  Gen.  Goethals. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  on  the  stand  here.  Gen.  Rogers  and  Col.  Wood  ? 

Col.  Fair.  I  did  not  hear  Gen.  Rogers's  testimony. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  go  on  and  give  the  reasons  for  countermand- 
ing the  order  and  then  I  will  ask  you  some  further  questions. 

Col.  Fair.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  reduction  in  personnel  that 
it  was  alleged  could  be  effected,  and  it  was  believed  by  Mr.  Crowell 
and  Gen.  Burr  that  those  reductions  were  perfectly  possible  under 
the  organization  as  it  existed.  I  think  Gen.  Rogers  estimated  that 
he  could  make  certain  reductions  in  his  force  if  he  were  permitted 
to  introduce  this  new  organization.  In  the  course  of  his  inspection 
the  Inspector  General  went  into  this  subject  and  reported  that  the 
number  of  officers  and  civilians  that  had  been  eliminated  at  that  time 
could  have  been  eliminated  if  the  organization  had  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  if  that  is  correct,  then  why  was  it  that  they  did 
not  permit  the  reduction  to  be  made  and  why  was  it  that  they  or- 
dered them  put  back  again  ? 

Col.  Fair.  They  not  only  permitted  the  Quartermaster  General  to 
make  reductions,  but  between  the  1st  of  August,  1918,  and  the  1st 
of  December,  1918,  they  required  the  Quartermaster  General,  Di- 
rector of  Purchase  and  Storage — I  mean  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
quired him — to  make  a  reduction  in  his  forces  amounting  to  3,616 
officei-s  and  32,847  civilian  employees  throughout  his  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Covering  what  time  was  that? 
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Col.  Fair.  Covering  the  time  from  August  1  to  December  1,  1918. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  by  virtue  of  this  order  that  was  issued  by  Gen. 
Eogers,  which  was  being  carried  out  by  Col.  Wood,  there  was  a  re- 
duction made,  within  the  10  days'  time,  or  within  the  7  days'  time, 
because  the  thing  only  lasted  about  a  week,  of  73  oflScers,  which 
would  have  been  in  addition  to  the  reduction  you  are  speaking  about, 
and  which  was  made  long  afterwards,  and  also  a  contemplated  reduc- 
tion of  500  civilian  employees.  Now,  why  was  it  that  if  Gen.  Rogers 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  his  office  could  be  more  effi- 
ciently done  with  that  reduction,  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  tried  out? 

Col.  Fair.  Because  Gen.  Rogers's  order  violated  a  fundamental 
principle  of  organization  which  had  been  developed  during  the  war 
and  he  was  under  orders  at  that  time  not  to  change  that  organization 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  that  you  know  of? 

Col.  Fair.  And  the  reason 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  If  you  discover  a  fujidamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  War  Department  that  has  proven  to  be  absolutely  un- 
sound and  uneconomical,  no  man  is  permitted  to  change  that  unless 
he  gets  the  sanction  of  the  man  higher  up;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  Fair.  This  organization  was  built  up  and  was  established  with 
a  purchase  service  and  a  storage  service  and  that  was  the  organiza- 
tion that  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  because  that  idol  had  been  set  up  by  the  Sec- 
retary, it  did  not  therebv  become  absolutelv  perfect,  did  it? 

Col.  Fair.  No.  * 

Mr.  Wood.  When  a  practical  man  who  had  had  experience  on  the 
border  in  doing  this  character  of  work  and  who  had  had  experience 
overseas  in  doing  this  character  of  work  and  had  done  it  under  the 
M'stem  of  consolidation  that  was  proposed  in  this  case,  do  you  know 
of  any  reason  why  an  opportunity  should  not  have  been  given  to 
him  to  try  it  out,  if  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $4,000,000 
or  S^.OOO.OOO  a  year  to  the  Government  and  more  efficiency  and  a  sav- 
ing of  time  and  of  material,  ought  it  not  to  have  been  done? 

Col.  Fair.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  a  mistake,  it  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  men  of  experience  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Wood.  Admitting  now  that  that  is  true,  and  admitting  it  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  reference  to  which  was  the  best  method,  it 
would  have  at  least  lx»en  a  practical  proposition,  would  it  not,  unless 
you  had  discovered  immediately  that  it  was  i-esulting  disastrously  to 
the  (ioverninent,  to  have  permitted  a  scheme,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  money  and  in  an  increase  of  efficiency,  to 
have  been  tried  out  for  some  length  of  time  until  it  could  have  been 
(letermined  by  i)ractical  application  who  was  right  and   who  was 

wrong  If 

Col.  Fair.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  revereal  to 
the  system  that  existed  before  the  war  which  had  fallen  down  under 
the  sti-ess  of  war,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  AVooD.  The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
business  down  there  and  could  not  have  known  anything  about  it  by 
reason  of  his  own  personal  inspection. 

Col.  Fair.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  was  taking  somebody  else's  word  for  it. 
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Col.  P^'air.  He  was  taking  the  worcl  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  was  taking  the  word  of  whom  ? 

Col.  Fair.  He  was  taking  the  word  of  Mr.  Crowell,  the  Assistant 
Secretarv  of  War. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Crowell  did  not  know  anything  about  it  by  reason 
of  his  own  inspection  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it  by  reason 
of  his  own  personal  contact  with  the  business  at  all. 

Col.  Fair.  Mr.  Crowell  is  the  assistant  secretary  and  has  been 
the  director  of  munitions  during  this  war.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  development  of  the  supply  organization  of  the 
Army,  practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  present 
time,  and  he  is  still  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  he  was  not  familiar  with,  and  had  not  time  to 
familiarize  himself  with,  this  consolidation  idea  that  was  proposed 
by  Gen.  Rogers  and  never  considered  it  at  all,  did  he? 

Col.  Fair.  Mr.  Crowell  considered  it  verv  carefully. 

Mr.  Wood.  ^Oien  ? 

Col.  Fair.  He  considered  it  after  it  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  just  a  week's  time  in  which  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  done  and  undone.  There  was  a  week  from  the  time  the 
order  was  given  until  it  was  countermanded. 

Col.  P^AiR.  I  thought  it  was  10  days. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  it  was  10  days.  iN  ow,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Gen.  Crowell  or  any  other  living  man  could  have  determined  abso- 
lutely and  infallibly  that  a  consolidation  scheme  was  a  mistake 
without  having  ascertained  or  acquainted  himself  with  either  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  the  proposed  consolidation  scheme? 

Col.  Fair.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  did  acquaint  himself  with 
those  facts.  He  already  knew  many  of  the  details  connected  with 
that  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  fact  developed  itself  to  Gen.  Crowell  or  anybody 
cbnnected  with  Gen.  Crowell,  wno  was  advising  him  upon  this  propo- 
sition, to  indicate  that  this  change  which  was  being  made  by  Gten. 
Rogers  would  be  disastrous  to  the  service? 

Col.  Fair.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  prewar  organiza- 
tion of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  corps  had  been  given  enor- 
mously increased  responsibilities  with  reference  to  procurement. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  what  advantages  did  it  occur  to  you  or  to  Gen. 
Crowell 

Col.  Fair  (interposing).  Gen.  Burr  is  my  immediate  chief.  Ton 
mean  Mr.  Crowell  instead  of  Gen.  Crowell. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  advantages  are  there  in  this  scheme  of  duplica- 
tion, and  it  is  duplication,  and  anybody  can  see  that.  It  does  not 
take  a  business  man  to  see  that  there  is  duplication  in  the  work  of 
these  two  divisions,  and  that  there  is  extra  time  consumed  of 
nocessitv,  and  that  where  there  are  more  forces  needed,  more  monev 
of  necessity  must  be  expended.  Now,  what  advantages  are  there  in 
the  j)resent  scheme  as  compared  with  the  scheme  of  consolidation? 

Col.  Fair.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  statements — at  least  I  do 
not,  and  I  have  been  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  and  have 
worked  under  that  plan,  Mr.  Chairman — I  do  not  agree  that  a  serv- 
ice charged  with  the  purchase  of  95  per  cent  of  the  commodities 
of  tlie  Army  can  be  mixed  up  with  requirements  and  with  storage 
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anil  issue  of  those  supplies.  It  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  or- 
ganization can  be  conducted  with  just  as  close  liaison  with  a  Pur- 
chase Service  and  a  Storage  Service  as  it  can  if  you  combine  both 
under  one  head,  because  right  in  the  same  room  you  can  have  the 
men  who  are  handling  the  storage,  issue,  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, right  across  the  aisle  from  the  men  engaged  in  the  Purchase 
Service.  In  any  well -organized  system  of  supply,  no  requisition  for 
supplies  needed  by  troops  at  the  place  where  they  are  ought  ever  to 
be  sent  to  Washington  for  purchase.  If  the  proper  foresight  is  exer- 
cised, the  supplies  needed  for  troops  should  be  at  the  point  where 
wanted  and  when  they  are  wanted,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  requisitions  that  are  described  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  Purchase  and  Storage  organizations  are  handled  in 
the  way  they  have  been  explained.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
i-equisitions  are  filled  at  the  depots  and  in  the  camps  and  at  the 
stations. 

Mr.  SissoNS.  If  we  understand  the  testimony,  that  may  still  be 
true,  and  yet  the  saving  may  be  made. 

Col.  Fair.  We  feel  that  the  job  of  purchasing  for  the  entire  Army 
is  a  job  just  like  it  is  at  Montgomery  Ward's  for  some  man  who  must 
have  a  vision  of  the  whole  job  and  direct  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  to  have  one  man  charged 
with  the  responsibility  over  a  division  than  to  have  two  men  in 
charge  in  two  separate  places  and  working  with  two  different  or- 
ganizations? 

Co].  Fair.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  }X)ssible  for  one  man  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  recollection  a  little  or  give 
you  some  information:  There  are  now  two  services,  a  Purchase 
Service  and  a  Storage  Service. 

Col.  Fair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  Purchase  Service  you  have  a  clothing  and  equi- 
page division,  and  in  the  Storage  Service  you  have  a  clothing  and 
equipage  division;  in  the  Purchase  Service  you  have  a  motors  and 
vehicles  service,  and  in  the  Storage  Service  you  have  a  motors  and 
vehicles  service;  in  the  Purchase  Service  you  have  a  medical  and 
hospital  service,  and  in  the  Storage  Service  you  have  a  medical,  den- 
tal, and  veterinary  service,  a  little  more  added  to  it  there,  otherwise 
it  is  identical;  in  the  Purchase  Service  you  have  a  machinery  and 
engineering  service,  and  in  the  Storage  Service  you  have  an  engi- 
neers' supply  service:  in  the  Purchase  Service  you  have  a  general 
-upplies  service,  and  in  the  Storage  Service  you  have  a  general  sup- 
plies service:  in  the  Purchase  Service  you  have  a  subsistence  service, 
and  in  tlie  Storage  Service  you  have  a  subsistence  service;  in  the  Pur- 
'•hase  Service  you  have  a  raw  materials  service,  and  in  the  Storage 
Service  you  have  an  ordnance  supplies  service;  and  in  the  Storage 
Service  you  have  in  addition,  Signal  supplies,  etc.,  and  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  there  is  an  absolute  duplication  of  divisions. 
Now.  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  as  a  business  man  or  as  a  business 
proposition,  that  that  duplication  is  economical? 

Col.  Fair.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  not  onlv  nexessarv  but  economical. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  can  it  be  economical  if  a  combination  or  con- 
solidation would  have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  200  officers  down 
there  and  eventually  1,100  or  1,200  men?  That  certainly  could  not  be 
economical. 

Col.  Fair.  The  system  that  was  in  force  was  more  economical  than 
the  system  that  was  recommended,  because  the  system  that  was  in 
force  is  now  being  administered  satisfactorily  with  a  reduction  of 
approximately  3.()(X)  officers  and  32,000  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  if  there^is  a  consolidation,  accordmg  to  the  opinion 
of  Gen.  Rogers,  Col.  Wood,  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  and  your  In- 
spector (leneral,  it  can  be  more  efficiently  operated  with  a  further 
reduced  force. 

Col.  Fair.  I  think  it  could  not  be  operated  at  present  with  a  still 
further  reduc  ed  fore  e  because  the  question  of  inventory  has  come  up 
and  the  records  show  that  Gen.  Rogei's  has  been  asking  for  additional 
personnel  for  inventory  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  can  be  a  gi-eat  deal  better 
demonstrated  by  eating  the  pudding  rather  than  by  trying  out  some 
theory.  Of  course,  as  to  any  saving  that  could  have  been  made  here- 
tofore, that  is  water  that  has  gone  over  the  wheel  and  that  money  is 
lost  forever  to  the  Government,  which  might  have  been  saved/ ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Rogers  and  Col.  Wood,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  your  Inspector  General.  Your  Insp^*tor 
General  does  not  agree  with  you. 

Col.  Fair.  I  have  the  quotation  here  from  his  i*eport. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  he  say? 

Col.  Fair.  I  read  that.  He  said  that  the  reductions  in  personnel 
made  during  the  time  that  this  consolidation  was  in  effect  could  have 
been  made  anyway  if  the  consolidation  had  not  been  put  into  effect. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  go  a  little  further,  starting  with  the  de- 
mobilization of  the  line  troops,  which  was,  as  you  know,  practically 
completed  about  August  1,  the  demobilization  of  the  Supply  Services 
had  not  proceeded  step  by  step,  but  in  June  the  Secretary  of  War 
sent  out  instructions  that  while  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  these 
services  had  on  hand  enormous  supplies  of  surplus  stock,  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  commence  the  reduction  of  the  personnel,  and  through 
his  agents  on  the  General  Staff,  and  by  the  direction  of  his  assistant, 
the  order  was  issued  for  a  reduction  in  personnel  in  Jime. 

Although  that  order  was  followed  up,  very  little  was  accom- 
plished until  after  August  1,  due  to  the  changing  personnel,  officers 
returning  from  overseas,  and  the  reassignment  of  new  officers  to 
new  duties  in  the  United  States,  where  a  new  organization  and 
system  had  sprung  up,  you  understand.  It  was  a  transition  period. 
When  the  Secretary  of  War  insisted  that  these  reductions  should 
be  made,  of  course  everybody  l(K)ked  around  to  see  how  they  could 
be  made  in  the  best  way,  and  I  take  it  that  when  the  orders  were 
insisted  upon  again,  and  a  specific  percentage  and  number  of  per- 
sonnel were  directed  to  be  discharged,  that  everybody  started  look- 
ing around  about  the  organizations  to  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
reduce  personnel  and  still  carry  on  the  work,  and  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  the  reason  why  Gen.  Rogers  recommended  this,  or  one  of 
the  reasons  why. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  will  now  recess  until  2  o'clock. 
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Col.  Fair.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  if  there  is  any  information  I 
can  not  give  you  will  call  Gen.  Burr. 

Mr.  W  ooD.  I  want  somebody  who  can  give  us  the  information,  if 
they  have  it,  as  to  how  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
countermanding  order  should  be  issued.  Were  you  present  when  it 
was  determined  to  countermand  this  order? 

Col.  Fair.  I  was  present  when  Gen.  Rogers  had  a  conference  with 
Gen.  Burr,  the  director  of  that  division  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
heard  what  Gen.  Rogers  had  to  say  in  support  of  his  idea  that  there 
should  l)e  a  change  in  the  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  a  General  Staff  proposition  then. 
Col.  Fair.   This  is  a  proposition  of  the  supply  division  of  the 
General  Staff. 

Mr.  iSissoN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  reorganization  for  the  war 
period,  changing  it  from  the  old  prewar  organization,  was  by  order 
of  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Fair.  This  organization  was  the  first  organization  set  up  by 
Gen.  Goethals.     He  was  detailed  on  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  and  it  became 
a  staff  organization  ? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes,  sir ;  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Wood.  When  did  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  make 
an  inspection  and  report  with  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  these 
departments  to  the  General  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date;  it  was  shortly  after  the 
revoking  of  Gen.  Rogers's  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  he  made  any  inspection  of  them  since  that  time? 
Col.  Fair.  I  have  seen  only  one  report  that  he  rendered. 
'Sir,  Wood.  Did  not  that  report  confirm  the  judgment  of  Gen. 
Rogers  in  making  the  consolidation? 

Col.  Fair.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  report  recommended 
that  he  be  allowed  to  try  out  his  proposed  organization. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  Why,  do  you  know,  did  they  not  permit  him  to  try 
out  his  organization? 

Col.  Fair.  Because  they  felt  that  the  organization  that  had  been 
establislied  by  Gen.  Goethals  and  the  able  business  men  he  had  called 
into  the  service  during  the  war  should  not  be  changed  without  very 
<*iireful  consideration. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Iniisinuch  as  tlie  change  had  been  ordered  and  had  been 
entered  upon  to  the  extent  of  73  officers  being  released  from  the  serv- 
ice and  a  lot  of  civilians,  too,  do  you  not  believe  it  would  have  been 
tlie  part  of  good  business  judgment  to  have  allowed  it  to  be  tried  for 
:i  little  ^v.hile  to  see  how  it  would  turn  out? 

Col.  Fair.  It  was  not  that  wav,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that 
we  re(|inre(l  Gen.  Rogers  to  reduce  his  force  not  only  by  the  73  officers 
and  .")()  clerks  that  ho  said  he  could  reduce  it  by,  but  very  many  more 
tlian  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  did  require  him  to  do  that? 
Col.  V\in.  They  did. 
Mr.  Wood.  It  Avas  done? 
Col.  Fair.  It  was  dcme;  yes. 
Mr.  Wood.  They  are  there  yet! 
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Col.  Fair.  The  individual  officers  may  be  there,  but  the  total  re- 
duction in  his  force  has  been  enormously  greater  than  he  estimated 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  been  because  of  the  lessening  of  activities,  the 
war  l)eing  over,  but  Gen.  Rogers  says  if  his  plan  is  adopted  it  can  be 
greatly  reduced  now,  and  reduced  under  the  estimate  provided  for 
y  the  War  Department,  on  this  temporary  roll. 


i 
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COMMirrEE. 

Col.  Fair.  With  reference  to  Gen.  Rogers'  estimates  as  to  reduc- 
tions that  could  l)e  made  by  reorganization,  may  I  introduce  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  before  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs? 

Mr.  Wason.  On  what  date? 

Col.  Fair.  On  Friday,  January  9,  1920.  This  is  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Crowell  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs : 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  statement  made  by^  the  Quartermaster 
General  before  your  committee  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Construction  Division, 
the  Transportation  Service,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  the  Finance  Senice, 
and  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  were  concentrated  into  one  organization 
a  reduction  in  personnel,  figured  as  of  August  1,  1919,  could  have  been  effected 
under  which  1,155  commissioned  officers  and  12,929  civilian  employees  of  those 
five  services  could  have  been  dispensed  with  at  an  estimated  annual  saving  of 
?18,104,8G4.48. 

By  August  1,  1019,  the  Army,  which,  in  Deceml>er.  1918.  had  numbered 
3,623,000,  had  been  reduced  by  demobilization  to  451,(X)0  men;  but,  in  the 
process  of  demobilization,  reduction  of  commissioned  i)er8onnel  and  civilian 
employees  in  the  staff  bureaus  progressed  slowly,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Secretai-y  of  War  to  constantly  direct  the  beads  of  tlie  various  services  to 
make  reiluctions  In  their  [lersonnel.  On  August  1  there  was  In  the  8er\ice 
of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  a  commissioned  iiersonuel  in  the 
I'nited  States  aggi-egating  4.411).  Between  August  1  and  October  8,  the  date 
uiK)n  which  Gen.  Rogers  testiiled  l>efore  your  conmilftee,  he  had  been  requlreil 
to  discharge  003  otftcers  and  18,748  civilian  employees,  resulting  in  an  annunl 
saving  of  over  $24,000,000. 

By  December  1  the  commissioned  i)ersonnel  of  this  ser^'ic*e  had  been  reduced 
by  3,010,  leaving  803  officers,  or  over  three  times  the  numl>er  that  was  esti- 
mated on  Octol>er  8  could  be  eliminated  from  the  five  senices  if  combined 
under  him.  In  the  civilian  i)er8onnel  a  reduction  of  32J847  was  effecteil  in 
his  service.  In  other  words,  In  the  one  service*  a  reduction  was  made  of 
two  and  one-half  times  the  saving  in  civilian  employees  which  the  iiroposed 
combination  of  the  five  services  was  estimated  would  efTect. 

In  the  five  services  enumerated  between  August  1  and  December  1  a 
reduction  of  0.146  commissioned  officers  was  made,  which  Is  about  six  times  the 
number  Gen.  Rogers  st:ited  could  l)e  redufHHl  through  the  combination  of  the 
five  services.  The  civilian  personnel  during  this  same  period  In  the  five 
services  was  reduced  40,420,  or  four  times  the  number  that  Gen.  Rogers  esti- 
mated to  lie  possible.  The  nctujil  saving  efTectwl  through  the  reductions  in 
commissioned  iwrsonnel  amount  to  $18,43S,0(K),  and  In  civilian  •  employees  to 
$01,782,0(K).  or  a  total  annual  saving  of  $80,220.0rK).  This  saving  must  be 
solely  credited  to  the  vigilant  persistence  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  reducing  the  costs  of  administration. 

It  may  l>e  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  these  estlnited  savings 
to  be  effect€Ml  through  the  combination  of  the  five  senMces  that  on  August 
3.  1010,  (;en.  Rogers,  In  response  to  official  direction,  estimated  that  2.153 
officers  would  be  necessjiry  for  the  duties  in  the  purchfise  and  stonige  service. 
Wlien  it  came  to  allotting  commissicmed  iiersonnel  out  of  the  18,000  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  Army  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-1921.  700  officers  were 
allotted  to  this  service,  and  I  have  heard  no  complaints  which  would  indicate 
that  this  particular  service  is  suffering  for  want  of  officers. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  guess  if  you  are  suffering  from  anything  whatever  it 
Is  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  more  officers  than  you  have  work 
for.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  proposition  that  if  this  consolida- 
tion plan  is  permitted  now  it  will  result  immediately  in  the  dis- 
pensing with  a  very  large  portion  of  these  men  employed  in  the 
supply  zones? 

Col.  Fair.  The  number  of  men  now  employed  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Fair.  The  War  Department  has  issued  orders  that  require 
the  number  to  be  reduced.  Department  commanders  are  in  confer- 
ence now  and  receiving  instructions  as  to  how  the  number  of  men  can 
be  reduced  in  the  camps  and  stations  of  the  Army,  and  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  not  alter  the  situation  in  the  supply  zones. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  doing  anything  to  better  this  plan  that 
you  have  down  there  now  ? 

Col.  Fair.  In  my  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  plan  can  be 
bettered  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  the  plan  they  have  there  now,  that  re- 
quires two  men  to  do  a  job  that  one  man  could  do,  is  better  than  the 
one-man  plan  ? 

Col.  Fair.  The  plan  they  have  there  now  does  not  require  two  men 
to  do  the  work  that  one  man  would  do,  if  I  might  explain.  If  the 
procurement  service — the  purchase  service — ^is  operated  properly,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  articles  are  in  storage  will  never  come  to 
it.     The  military  pit)gram 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  But  it  is  coming  to  it  now? 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  your  answer?  Let  him  repeat  that 
answer. 

Col.  Fair.  If  the  purchase  service  is  operated  properly  it  will 
never  be  necessary  for  the  question  of  purchase  to  be  considered  by 
the  officers  engaged  in  the  distribution,  storage,  and  issue  of  supplies 
to  the  Army,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  plan  they  have  now,  which  you  saj  is  a 
proper  plan,  the  ve^y  thing  which  you  say  would  not  occur  is  con- 
.^tantly  occurring. 

Col.  Fair.  Only  in  cases  where  they  have  not  provided  articles  of 
supply  and  equipment  at  the  posts  and  camps  for  issue  when  the 
troops  want  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  there  now  duplication  of 
overhead  which  of  necessity  results  in  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  service,  not  to  mention  the  control  in  the  General  Staff  Division 
i)f  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic?  You  think  there  is  no  duplica- 
tion down  there? 

Col.  Fair.  There  is  no  duplication  at  the  present  time,  I  think. 
If  I  might  explain,  the  functions  of  those  various  commodity  units 
that  they  have  for  storage,  issue,  and  distribution  are  separate  from 
the  functions  of  those  units  engaged  in  procuring.  The  procuring 
units  should  complete  their  action,  as  far-as  they  are  concerned,  be- 
fore it  becomes  necessary  for  those  other  units  to  take  them  away 
from  producticm. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  can  not  be  done  with  that  svstem  there 
now.     I  agree  that  an  operation  that  is  begun  in  one  commodity 
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division  of  the  service  ought  to  be  completed  there,  but  they  do  not 
do  it.  The  wiiy  you  have  it  tliere  it  is  begun  in  a  commodity  divi- 
sion of  one  service  and  completed  in  the  corresponding  division  of 
the  other.  You  have  had  two  similar  services,  each  functioning  in  its 
sphere,  each  doing  the  same  work,  both  doing  what  one  should  do. 

Col.  Fair.  That  was  discussed  after  the  war  began.  Thejr  fol- 
lowed a  diiferent  plan  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  talking  about  after  the  war.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  deal  with  now.  It  was  after  the  war  when  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made  for  this  consolidation.  That  was  after  the  war.  As 
it  is  they  are  conmiencing  one  of  these  operations  in  one  of  these 
divisions  and  ending  it  in  the  coiTesponding  operation  on  the  other 
side  in  the  same  service. 

C^ol.  Fair.  Mr.  Chainnan,  they  are  doing  that  only  where  the  stor- 
age depot  has  not  got  the  supplies  and  equipment  on  hand  to  issue, 
and  that  duplication  exists  m  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  stores  they  issue. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  ought  not  to  exist  anywhere. 

Col.  Fair.  No;  but  it  is  due  to  unavoidable  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war,  and  in  my  opinion  to  a  failure  to  have  those  sections 
^'ork  as  they  should  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  way  the  thing  is  down  there  now  under  that  di- 
vided service  neither  one  of  the  services  can  supply  the  complete 
information  in  any  given  case;  they  have  to  have  two  men  to  supply 
the  infonnation.  1  nat  ought  not  to  be.  You  would  not  have  thai 
condition  in  a  business  establishment  that  yoif  were  running.  If 
you  had  a  man  in  a  i^esponsible  position  with  reference  to,  a  particular 
function  in  your  business,  you  would  want  that  man  to  answer  to 
you  and  you  would  not  want  two  men  to  do  the  same  thing. 

(^ol.  Fair.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  the  man  who  has  to  buy 
something  that  is  not  in  storage,  must  necessarily  consult  with  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  accounts  of  everything  that  is  in  storaga 
It  would  be  a  case  where  you  would  have  to  have  that  in  a  business 
as  well  as  in  the  Annv,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Rogers  gives  a  concrete  example  with  reference 
to  the  item  of  shoes,  and  says  that  if  he  wants  to  know  any  proposi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  number  of  shoes  or  with  reference  to  any 
situation  j^ei-taining  to  the  item  of  shoes — and  he  says  that  is  only 
typical  of  any  number  of  staple  articles  you  have  down  there — hd 
says  he  can  not  send  for  one  man  and  get  the  information;  he  has 
to  send  for  two  men.  He  has  to  send  for  one  man  in  one  division 
and  send  also  for  the  fellow  occupying  the  corresponding  place  b 
the  other  division. 

Col.  Fair.  He  would  have  to  send  for  fully  that  number  of  men  in 
case  he  changes  the  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  if  the  two  were  consolidated,  because  there  would 
be  only  one  man  to  send  for. 

Col.  Fair.  They  arc  there  l>oth  under  Gen.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  had -that  consolidated,  acconling  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  here,  and  if  you  made  the  consolidation  that  jGfcfl. 
Sogers  asked  to  have  made,  it  would  not  be  that  way.  If  he  wanted 
to  find  out  something  about  clothing  and  equipage  he  would  send 
for  the  man  in  the  consolidated  service  who  knew  about  that,  and  in 
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that  consolidated  service  there  would  be  only  one  man  at  the  head 
of  it.  Now,  you  have  two,  you  have  one  at  the  head  of  the  purchas- 
ing service  and  one  at  the  head  of  storage*  If  those  were  combined 
there  would  be  onlv  one  responsible  head  for  that  business.  Then  if 
he  wants  some  information  rc^rding  motor  vehicles  he  sends  for 
the  man  having  that  subject  in  hand,  and  he  has  to  send  for  the 
men  in  the  storage  service  who  has  the  same  isubject  matter  in  hand. 
If  we  had  the  two  combined  tl^ere  would  be  only  one  man  there. 

Col.  Fair.  It  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of 
the  commodities  in  storage. 

Mr.  Wood.  Absolutely. 

Col.  Fair.  If  you  consolidated  both  purchase  and  storage  under 
one  man,  that  man  would  have  to  have  his  storage  branch  get  staitis- 
tics  as  to  the*  amount  on  hand,  and  the  procuring  man  woum  have  to 
bring  to  him  the  information  as  to  how  many  of  those  articles  had 
been  placed  under  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  that  is  correct,  but  instead  of  these  details  be- 
ing given  to  two  men  they  would  be  given  to  one  man.  Tlie  man  at 
the  head  of  the  storage  service,  I  exp^,  would  have  to  ask  his  store- 
keeper, and  it  would  go  through  that  man  to  him.  The  other  man 
iit  the  head  of  purchase  would  do  the  same  thing.  Then  Gen.  Rogers 
bas  to  have  it  from  both  those  men,  when  it  only  ought  to  come  from 
>ne  man. 

Col.  Fair.  I  did  it  in  this  way,  as  far  as  my  activities  were  con- 
cerned. I  said  to  my  storage  representative  or  to  my  purchase  repre- 
sentative, or  to  botn  of  them,  ^  You  get  the  infoimation  from  Col. 
iVarren  and  let  me  know  about  the  status  of  this  procurement  order, 
with  reference  to  the  procurement  of  oil  and  gasoline  for  the  service 
jvei-seas."  He  got  that  information  and  brought  it  to  me.  That 
nethod  would  be  entirely  possible  and  was  the  method  that  was  used 
luring  tlie  time  this  system  was  in  operation. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  not  take  a  man  of  a  whole  lot  of  business  gump- 
!;]on  to  know  that  the  consolidation  of  these  two  places  into  one 
nrould  reduce  the  responsibility  to  one  man.  It  does  not  take  very 
Tiuch  business  sense  to  understand  that  divided  responsibility  in  a 
jreat  concern  of  this  character  not  only  I'esults  in  confusion,  but 
iiust  of  necessity  result  in  a  conflict  of  opinion. 

The  human  element  that  enters  into  a  business  of  this  character, 
n  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  busi- 
less,  is  a  wonderful  factor.  I  would  rather  have  one  man  to  hold 
-esponsible  than  half  a  dozen  men,  and  I  expect  you  would,  too.  But 
lere  are  two  responsible  men  with  reference  to  one  transaction  in 
jvery  one  of  these  things  under  this  divided  plan. 

Col.  Fair.  But  the  transactions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  entirely  dis- 
inct. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  same  article,  it  is  in  reference 
o  the  same  commodity  that  is  purchased  and  supplied  for  one  com- 
non  purpose. 

Col.  Fair.  Here  is  the  announcement  of  the  i*eason  why  it  was 
lecessary  to  organize  a  purchase  service,  the  announcement  by  Gen. 
[Joethals,  which,  I  think,  will  give  you  some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  time  of  war? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wason.  We  are  talking  about  peace  time  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  admitted  this,  that  this  divided  responsi- 
bility necessitates  a  man's  looking  to  two  sources  to  get  his  informa- 
tion,"  and  you  said  when  you  were  doing  it  you  tried  to  get  one  man 
to  get  it  from  both  sources.  But  if  you  only  had  one  man,  he  would 
be  charged  with  that  responsibility  and  you  would  not  have  to  look 
to  anyone  else. 

We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  what  was  good  practice  in  time 
of  war,  which  might  or  might  not  be  good  practice  in  time  of  peace. 
But  we  are  interested  in  the  l)est  i)lan  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  this 
surplus  force,  and  (len.  Rogers  says  his  plan  is  the  one  that  will  do 
it.  You  admit  that  the  Inspector  General  advised  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  try  out  the  plan,  but  yet  in  violation  of  and  against  the 
advice  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  whose  business  it  is  to 
advise  about  these  things,  the  General  Staff  made  this  peremptory 
order  stopping  that  and  putting  these  men  all  back  again. 

Col.  Fair.  They  did  not  put  those  men  back  again ;  they  did  not 
require  the  retention  of  that  numlier. 

Mr.  Wood.  Col.  Wood  testified  here  this  morning  that  they  put 
every  one  of  them  back  again,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  there 
yet.  If  you  have  anything  there  from  Gen.  Goethals,  you  can  put 
that  in  the  record. 

Col.  Fair.  This  matter  of  the  organization  of  a  peace-time  organ- 
ization in  war  time  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Army.  It  is  the 
belief  of  officers  in  general  in  the  service  that  the  organization  that 
Congress  gives  us  should  be  capable  of  expansion  in  lime  of  war 
without  breaking  it  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  Army  reorganization.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would 
have  a  department  of  purchase  and  I  would  have  a  department  of 
construction.  I  would  have  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  pur- 
chase a  man  who  knew  something  about  purchasing,  and  I  would 
have  a  civilian,  not  an  Army  man.  I  would  have  a  man  at  the  head 
of  the  constniction  department  who  knows  something  about  con- 
struction, and  I  would  not  have  an  Army  man,  for  this  reason: 

You  might  find  an  exceptional  Army  man  who  had  almost  miracu- 
lous powers,  who  can  combine  the  abilitv  of  a  military  man  with 
that  of  a  civilian,  who  would  make  a  good  purchasing  agent,  but  his 
routine  life  unfits  him  for  the  purchasing  end  in  time  of  peace.  He 
has  too  little  to  do  with  it,  and  when  suddenly  the  outbreak  of  war 
thrusts  on  his  shoulders  responsibility  he  has  not  had  sufficient  edu- 
cation and  experience  along  that  line  and  he  can  not  do  it.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  the  man  charged  with  construction. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  in  connection  with  that 
Wlien  this  war  broke  out  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  and  I  told  him  there  was  a  man  out  in  mv  country  bv  tbe 
name  of  Crouch,  who  has  an  organization  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  to  buy  and  sell  horses,  and  Avho  was  the  largest  importer  and 
exporter  of  horses  anywhere  before  this  war  broke  out.  This  war 
put  him  out  of  business,  so  far  as  importation  and  exportation  of 
horses  was  concerned. 

He  felt  that  he  could  do  his  bit  by  tendering  his  organization  to 
the  Army  to  bu\'  horses.  He  knew  where  they  were,  what  they  wen 
worth,  how  to  assemble  them,  and  how  to  ship  them. 
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What  do  you  suppose  they  told  me  ?  They  told  me  they  thanked 
him  for  his  offer,  but  that  I  should  tell  him  that  they  had  a  com- 
mittee of  Army  officers  to  buy  horses  and  mules.  That  committee 
did  fimction  for  a  little  while,  but  they  soon  found  it  was  absolutely 
nonsensical.  Then  they  created  a  zone  system,  so  if  I  had  a  horse 
in  Indiana  I  would  have  to  take  him  down  to  Kansas  City  to  sell 
him.  That  is  an  example  of  what  an  impractical  thing  it  is  to 
have  an  Army  man  to  do  the  purchasing. 

Col.  Fair.  I  know  something  about  horses,  and  we  could  not  take 
a  civilian  inspector  and  expect  him  to  have  the  correct  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  horses  for  military  service 
unleas  he  had  the  experience.  In  civil  life  we  use  sound  or  un- 
sound horses,  but  for  the  Army  a  horse  has  to  be  sound  and  has  to 
have  a  specific  conformation. 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think  I  did  contribute  very  materially  toward 
getting  good  horses  for  the  Army  later.  The  average  man  dealing 
in  horses  is  accustomed  to  furnishing  a  farmer  with  a  horse  that 
may  have  some  blemishes,  but  it  will  be  a  serviceable  animal,  whereas 
under  war  conditions  a  horse  has  got  to  be  sound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  vou  not  think  a  man  like  Mr.  Crouch,  with  his 
exi^erts,  would  know  more  about  what  a  sound  horse  was  than  any 
Army  man  you  have  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  technical  end  of 
the  purchasing  of  horses  and  the  examination  of  horses?  That  sort 
of  thing  becomes  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  these  horsemen. 

Col.  Fair.  In  the  Army  there  are  a  few  officers  who  spend  their 
whole  lives  on  that  subject,  although  we  did  get  most  valuable  aid 
in  the  procurement  of  horses  from  horsemen  in  civil  life. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that.  That  is  simply 
an  example  of  the  absolute  unreliability  of  Army  officers  when  they 
are  acting  as  purchasing  agents.  Their  whole  life  has  unequipped 
them  for  it. 

Col.  Fair.  May  I  state  with  reference  to  that  outline  of  a  plan 
for  a  purchase  service  under  a  civilian,  that  this  order  of  Gen. 
Rogers  is  a  violation  of  that  idea.  When  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thorne,  the 
president  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  was  Assistant  Quartennaster 
General,  he  was  a  civilian  purchasing  agent  for  the  United  States 
Army,  and  it  was  by  reason  of  his  great  and  varied  experience  that 
a  purchase  service  was  establishes!  for  the  Army.  I  hope  Congress 
will  provide  one  for  us  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  gone  just  half  as  far  as  you  ought  to  go. 

Von  ought  to  go  the  whole  length  and  put  purchase  and  supply  or 

storage  together  and  avoid  this  interminable  duplication,  the  thing 

that  you  have  admitted  yourself  in  the  course  of  your  testimony 

exist<^,  and  which  under  the  present  system  can  not  help  but  exist. 

(V)l.  Fair.  I  think  you  misunderstood,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
have  tried  to  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  the  functions  of  distribution 
and  issue  to  troops  are  separate  functions  from  procurement.  Ability 
in  procurement  consists,  as  you  have  stated,  in  knowledge  of  com- 
modities, and  it  runs  along  commodity  lines.  Storage,  issue,  and 
distribution  of  troops  consists  in  assembling  articles  and  supplying 
equipment  in  accordance  with  their  uses.  They  have  to  be  segre- 
gated in  order  to  be  issued  to  Signal  Corps  troops.  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  troops,  and  Medical  Corps  troops,  and  not  along  com- 
modity lines,  and  the  stuff  they  have  in  the  storage  service  should  be 
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divided   into   Chemical   Warfare   Service   property,   Signal   Corps 
property,  and  other  propei*ty. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Army  they  have  one  depai-tment  that  looks  after  distribution 
and  another  depailment  that  buys.  They  ke^p  a  stock  account  of 
what  they  have  on  hand.  Certain  requisitions  are  made  against  the 
supply  of  the  various  articles  to  be  distributed.  In  keeping  that 
supply  account,  if  the  purchasing  authority  was  the  same  as  the 
distribution  authoritv  there  would  not  be  anv  confusion  as  to  what 
articles  you  need  to  purchase.    Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Col.  Fair.  I  understand. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  Let  us  take  the  matter  of  shoes.  Let  us  say  that  the 
supply  of  No.  8^  oi'  No.  9  shoes  has  been  practically  exhausted,  but 
that  you  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  No.  9i  and  No.  10.  You  would 
have  to  ^o  over  your  supply  list,  and  it  tafces  clerks  to  do  that,  and 
then  you  would  have  to  report  back  to  this  man  here,  and  he  would 
look  over  what  he  has  to  purchase.  If  you  had  one  set  of  books, 
where  your  stock  account  was  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  did  the 
distributing  as  well  as  the  buying,  you  would  save  that  duplication, 
would  you  not? 

Col.  Fair.  You  have  visualized  the  thing  very  completely,  but  not 
quite  correctly.  When  Congi-ess  makes  an  appropriation  for  the 
Army  it  is  based  upon  requirements. 

Mr.  S188ON.  We  have  gone  through  those  matters  repeatedly. 

Col.  Fair.  We  check  on  that.  As  soon  as  the  money  is  appro- 
priated the  military  program  is  furnished  to  the  supply  bureaus. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  Fair.  They  are  expected  immediately  to  procure  under  a  pro- 
gram of  procurement  what  is  laid  out  with  a  view  of  putting  those 
things  into  the  various  places  where  they  will  be  needed  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  speaking  in  general  terms.  I  was  speaking 
in  detail  of  the  work,  the  booKkeeping  end,  which  these  men  are 
largely  responsible  for. 

Col.  Fair.  But  they  really  do  not  keep  the  same  kind  of  books  at 
all.  All  the  books  that  purchase  keeps  are  the  books  to  show  where 
they  stand,  so  that  they  do  not  exhaust  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Say  I  am  in  this  purchasing  division  you  have,  and 
I  have  gone  out  and  purchased  in  accordance  with  my  instructions, 
and  I  have  the  clothing,  the  shoes,  the  underwear,  and  various  and 
sundry  articles.  Here  is  the  distributing  end  of  it.  You  make  a 
requisition  for  certain  supplies  to  be  distributed.  That  makes  an  in- 
road on  this  stuff.  After  you  have  made  an  inroad  on  that  stuff  you 
make  another  requisition.  There  may  be  a  shortage  in  certain 
numbers  in  stock,  and  unless  the  distributing  end  of  it  keeps  the 
stock  number  and  the  number  of  shoes  and  the  sizes,  you  would  not 
know  what  there  was  in  stock.  There  may  be  a  great  many  more 
shoes  in  the  8^  and  9  sizes  than  in  the  10,  11,  and  12  sizes,  or  in  the 
5  and  6  sizes. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  mercantile  business,  but 
I  have  had  a  little.  A  good  stock  keeper  keeps  up  with  depletion  on 
his  shelves.  He  will  find  that  he  has  to  buy  fill-in  orders.  Suppose 
your  purchasing  men  do  that  very  thing.  In  doing  that,  these  people 
over  here  who  have  been  using  this  stuff,  distributing  sizes  of  shoes, 
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may  have  supplies  of  shoes  of  that  kind  in  their  requisitions  which 
have  actually  not  been  delivered  to  the  soldiers.  What  I  am  endea- 
voring to  do  is  to  find  out  how  these  two  bodies  function  without 
duplication  of  clerical  work  and  stock  keeping. 

Col.  Fair.  They  go  even  so  far  as  to  fiffure  out  the  sisses  of  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  need^  in  the  different  localities  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  procuring  service  to  buy  a  sufficient  number 
of  those  supplies.  AH  they  do  when  they  issue  a  purchase  order  is 
to  notify  Storage  that  under  the  contract  those  things  will  be  de- 
livered at  a  certain  manufacturing  plant  in  the  United  btates.  Those 
thinfi;s  are  distributed  by  the  Storage  service.  Purchase  washes  its 
lian£(  of  that  entirely,  and  they  arie  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  military  program  to  various  places  in  the  United  States.  The 
requisition  does  not  come  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  but  it  goes 
to  the  man  at  the  post  or  the  camp. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  the  type  of  your  surplus  of  unused  shoes  or 
clothing  will  not  be  the  most  popular,  because  it  fitted  the  least 
number  of  men,  and  that  would  still  be  on  hand  and  the  Purchase 
people  could  not  keep  up  with  that  if  they  do  not  keep  a  stock  hock. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  know  how  to  buy. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  just  what  happened  when  we  were  in  the 
war. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  practical,  economical 
condition  of  the  business,  as  to  the  probable  economic  use  of  the 
raw  material,  and  the  percentage  of  the  product  which  comes  into 
your  hands.  How  is  it  that  you  can  economically  distribute  it  with 
a  general  plan  of  purchase  rather^  than  a  detailed  plan  of  purchase 
as  per  distribution  f 

Col.  Fair.  Because  that  is  not  the  function  of  the  Purchase  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  it  ought  to  be  the  function  of  the  Purchase 
Service.-  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  buy  goods  for  my  community 
unless  I  know  what  goods  are  going  to  be  sold  in  my  community. 
I  may  exercise  the  best  judgment  I  have,  but  I  will  find  that  I  have 
bought  a  lot  of  stuff  which  the  community  does  not  buy.  I  ought 
not  to  keep  on  buying  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Col.  Fair.  But  in  the  Army,  say  you  are  the  chief  of  the  two 
services.    You  tell  me  exactly  what  to  buy. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Who  does  the  telling? 

Col.  Fair.  Gen.. Rogers.  First,  the  Army  appropriation  is  worked 
out  and  the  Army  program  is  given  him  and  he  is  told  to  figure  out 
what  is  necessary  to  be  bought. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  one  division  down  there  on  cloth- 
ing, which  vou  pat  under  the  head  of  clothing  and  equipage.  There 
are  two  things  absolutely  essential  in  that  division,  one  to  get  the 
clothing  and  equipage  and  the  other  to  get  rid  of  them,  is  there  not? 
Col.  Fair.  Well,  we  would  ultimately  get  rid  of  them  and  give 
them  to  the  men  at  the  different  places  when  they  want  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  mean.  If  you  did  not  have  some  way 
of  gettinfr  the  stuff  to  the  men  who  do  need  it,  there  would  not  he 
any  occasion  to  get  it.  That  is  just  like  a  big  store  supplying  cloth- 
ing. You  have  got  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  getting  that  cloth- 
ing into  the  store.     Somebody  must  likewise  be  responsible  for  its 
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distribution.    Why  should  not  thosc^  two  functions,  the  getting  it  in 
and  tlie  getting  it  out,  be  under  one  responsible  head? 

(  ol.  Fair.  There  is  not  a  business  organization  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  that  combines  those  two  functions. 

Jlr.  Wood.  That  might  be  true,  too.  But  they  have  got  to  have 
several  agents,  they  have  got  to  have  several  clerks,  but  there  is  only 
one  resj^onsibie  head.  It  I  aril  running  an  immense  business  es- 
tablishment, I  have  got  somebody  at  the  head  of  my  shoe  depart- 
ment, if  I  am  running  a  department  store.  He  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  goods  that  come  in,  but  for  the  goods  that  go  out.  He 
may  have  somebody  buying  for  that  store  and  he  may  nave  some- 
Ixxly  responsible  for  the  sales.  But  he  is  the  general  manager;  he 
is  the  one  man  to  whom  I.  as  the  owner,  am  going  to  look  for  results 
and  also  for  advice. 

You  do  not  do  it  that  way.  You  have  one  man  at  the  head  of 
that  clothing  stoie  as  the  purchasing  agent  who  is  the  supreme  head 
of  that  end  of  it.  You  have  another  man  at  the  head  of  that  cloth- 
ing store  as  the  storage  num.  Each  one  of  them  has  equal  responsi- 
bility over  the  same  subject,  w^hereas  it  ought  to  be  considere<l  as 
one  subject  in  two  places.  It  is  only  one  subject,  the  subject  of 
clothing. 

Col.  Fair.  That  man  in  the  organization,  in  the  Purchasing  and 
Storage  Service,  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  clerks  and  officials  who 
are  disposing  of  the  articles  that  have  been  purchased  by  the  Pur- 
chase Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  the  practical  ^result.  Gen.  Rogei's,  we  will  say, 
wants  to  know  something  about  tKe  clothing  on  hand.  He  can  not 
send  for  that  man  who  has  charge  of  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  get 
the  information  from  him.  He  has  to  send  for  the  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  storage  of  clothing.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  duplica- 
tion, and  that  is  the  thing  that  is  requiring  two  heads  where  there 
ought  to  be  only  one. 

Col.  Fair.  Two  heads  can  give  him  much  better  information  of 
the  problems  as  a  w  hole,  in  ccmference,  than  he  could  get  out  of  one 
.man  who  had  the  whole  job  of  procurement,  storage,  distribution,  and 
issue  of  an  immense  amount  ox  stuff. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Gen.  Rogers  says  no, 
your  inspector  general  says  no,  and  the  Bureau  of  EfBciency  says  na 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  not  true,  that  when  this  organization  was  built 
uj),  after  they  say  the  whole  organization  failed,  was  it  not  more  l)e- 
cause  of  the  inability  to  procure  the  things  the  Army  needed  because 
the  supply  at  that  time  of  that  material  was  so  limited  in  the  ITnited 
States?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  that  organization  of  the  purciiasing 
end  of  it  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  A^ry  large  organization  to 
go  out  to  the  various  factories  throughout  the  United  States  and 
make  agreements  and  contracts  in  order  that  thev  might  get  this 
supply?  I  happened  to  be  on  the  subcommittee  cluring  the  entire 
time  that  this  organization  was  being  built  up,  and  the  thing  that 
confronted  us  then  was  to  get  material  at  all,  even  the  veiy  cloth  out 
of  which  your  clothes  were  made.  There  was  such  an  enonnoiis 
shortaire,  because  we  fed  men  into  the  Army  so  rapidly,  that  the 
manufacturers  could  not  change  their  looms  rapidly  enough  to  keep 
up  the  supply,  and  so  there  was  that  delay  in  manufacturing.    The 
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same  thine:  was  true  in  the  case  of  shoes  and  underwear.  The  feed- 
ing in  of  all  the  millions  of  men  into  the  organization  made  the  pur- 
chasing or  the  procurement  end  of  your  organization  for  the  time 
being  more  important ;  but  after  you  got  that  organization  going  so 
that  you  had  not  only  accurate  knowledge  of  things,  but  they  were 
feeding  supplies  in  with  a  regularity  which  met  that  demana,  that 
end  of  your  work  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  perfected. 

Say  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufactui'e  of  a  certain  character  of 
shoes.  You  want  various  sizes  of  shoes.  When  I  make  the  contract, 
the  capacity  of  my  plant  is  not  suited  to  the  making  of  those  sizes, 
and  that  continues  for  some  time.  After  I  get  my  machinery  ready 
and  going  I  deliver,  according  to  the  terms  of  my  contract,  so  many 
pairs  of  shoes  a  month.  The  same  thing  is  done  in  the  case  of  other 
shoe  men  and  in  the  c^se  of  clothing  men.  That  was  the  problem 
which  confronted  us  first.  That  made  the  purchasing  end  of  it  the 
most  diflScult,  because  we  had  such  difficulty  in  finding  the  stuff.  Is 
not  there  something  of  that  kind  involved  in  the  organization  which 
we  are  now  finding  to  be  a  rather  topheavy  organization,  and  which 
we  contend  is  duplication  ? 

Col.  Fair.  That  is  a  very  excellent  description  of  the  difficulty  of 
procurement. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  thrown  on  us  in  a  day,  and  the  purchasing  end 
became  the  all-important  end  of  it  because  we  had  to  have  these 
things  right  away. 

Col  Fair.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  the 
lack  of  a  provision  in  the  War  Department  for  a  central  purchasing 
agency  brought  about  these  results.  Each  bureau  had  its  own  pro- 
curement agency,  its  own  storage  and  issue  service,  and  its  own 
finance  system.  The  War  Department  bureaus,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Allies  went  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  each  competing  with  the  other  for  labor,  raw 
materials,  and  production  capacity  and  power.  That  happened  as 
the  result  of  those  uncoordinated  eftorts,  as  the  result  of  the  lack 
of  a  specific  bureau  in  the  War  Department  headed  by  a  business 
man.  But  at  that  time  they  placed  in  certain  districts,  due  to  the 
patriotic  hopefulness  of  manufacturers,  productive  responsibilities 
way  beyond  the  capacity  of  those  districts  to  produce.  That  caused 
a  migration  of  labor  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another. 
They  asked  the  manufacturing  concerns  to  construct  new  manufac- 
turing facilities  when  those  manufacturing  facilities  existed  already 
in  other  pails  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  those  uncoordinated  efforts,  very  commendatory 
on  the  part  of  each  bureau,  which  felt  that  it  must  get  the  things 
it  was  required  to  furnish  to  the  Army  to  carry  on  this  war,  they 
tied  up  the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States  in  a  knot. 
Without  anybody  to  control  the  storage  and  issue,  they  took  those 
things  out  of  production  and  shipped  them  to  ports  of  embarkation, 
until  the  ports  of  embarkation  could  not  be  operated. 

Mr.  Wood.  Speaking  about  the  congested  condition  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation,  that  was  due  to  the  mismanagement  with  reference 
to  transportation,  was  it  not?  The  ports  at  Baltimore,  Galveston, 
and  Philadelphia  were  idle  and  not  utilized.  Everything  was  con- 
gested around  New  York,  as  far  as  they  could  find  the  trackage. 
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That  was  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  those  in  charge  of  trans- 
portation ? 

Col.  Fair.  It  was  also  due  to  the  uncoordinated  efforts  of  the 
bureaus  in  shipping,  without  knowing  whether  they  could  get  the 
iStuff  away  from  the  ports. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  immediately  when  they  commenced  to  act  with 
a  little  bit  of  business  sense  and  commenced  to  send  this  stuff  through 
other  ports  of  embarkation  the  congested  condition  around  New 
York  ceased  to  be  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Pursuing  the  inquiry  a  little  further,  at  the  time 
we  were  having  so  much  duplication  of  orders,  such  a  variety  of 
prices,  and  paying  such  a  variety  of  wages  to  labor  it  became  neces- 
sary to  get  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  handling  big  things  to  work 
out  the  tangle;  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  purchasing  and  pro- 
curing of  supplies  for  the  Army.  And  at  that  juncture  Gen.  Goe- 
thals  was  given  charge  of  this  matter  and  he  was  given  carte  blanche. 
I  know  Gen.  GoethaTs  declined  to  take  the  job  unless  he  was  assured 
that  he  was  going  to  be  given  the  entire  responsibility  and  not  be 
interfered  with  in  any  wa^,  and  he  said  at  that  time,  "  If  at  any  time 
my  management  is  not  satisfactory,  remove  me  from  the  job." 

When  he  took  hold  of  the  matter  of  coordinating  the  purchases  so 
that  there  might  not  be  any  conflict  in  prices  paid,  and  to  avoid  am 
favoritism  to  a  few  favored  manufacturers,  then  this  whole  procure- 
ment plan,  which  involved  purchases,  was  worked  out,  ana  it  was 
at  that  time  the  most  important. 

After  all  these  supplies  were  in  process  of  manufacture,  he  was 
suddenly  confronted,  and  the  (Government  was  confronted,  with 
another  serious  problem,  and  that  was  being  able  to  get  these  things 
from  the  places  of  manufacture  to  the  Army  in  France,  or  wherever 
they  were  needed.  Therefore  the  question  of  storage  facilities  at 
l)orts  where  the  ships  would  take  the  stuff  came  upj  and  that  involved 
another  serious  proolem.  So  both  of  these  organizations  were  built 
up,  each  being  big  enough  to  command  the  highest  kind  of  talent  the 
Government  could  afford  to  handle  both  the  distributing  end  and 
the  procurement  end.  For  that  reason  these  two  divisions  were  made 
and  were  built  up  to  handle  a  business  the  size  of  which  no  50  pri- 
\  ate  businesses  ever  had  to  handle  before. 

The  trouble  now  confronting  us  is  to  get  back  to  an  Army  of  225,- 
000  men,  where  the  ecjuipment  for  the  Army  has  been  largely  stand- 
ardized, and  the  scramble  is  going  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  manii- 
facturin<i:  end  of  the  business,  as  soon  as  they  get  tlieir  breath,  to  get 
you  gentlemen  to  take  what  thev  manufacture.  Therefore  the  diffi- 
culty on  the  procurement  side  ol  it  will  soon  come  to  be  a  negli^ble 
difficulty  as  everybody  will  be  wanting  to  sell  you  the  stuff.  What 
this  subcommittee  believes  at  this  time  is  that  you  might  be  able  to 
consolidate  procurement  and  distribution  so  as  to  avoid  an  overhead 
charge  of  clerks  and  an  overhead  charge  of  administration. 

I  hap[)ened  to  have  been  with  this  thing  from  the  beginning  down 
to  the  present  time,  so  I  knew  your  difficulties  before,  and  Congress 
witliout  hesitation  ^a\e  you  the  sums  of  money  necessarj'  to  do  that. 

Now,  we  are  getting  back  to  base.  We  want  to  get  the  help  of  you 
gentlemen  to  eliminate  every  useless  man  in  the  Government  service. 
That  is  the  problem  before  us  now. 
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Col.  Fair.  I  know  what  you  say  is  correct.  I  was  Gen.  Goethals' 
assistant  and  I  know  what  the  dark  days  of  the  winter  of  1917  and 
1918  were  when  he  took  charge.  All  we  hope  that  Congress  will  do 
will  be  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  organization  which  can  be  ex- 
panded in  time  of  war  without  breaking  up  or  smashing  any  ex- 
isting organizations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  sympathize  with  that,  but  our  contention  is  this — 
and  I  think  it  is  the  chairman's  contention — ^that  you  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  break  up  your  organization.  You  keep  your  organi- 
zation and  put  those  things  under  one  management  so  that  if  war 
should  breaK  out  again  all  you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  divide 
it  into  two  organizations  again.  It  will  be  a  very  simple  matter,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Col.  Fair.  It  was  not  a  simple  matter  to  break  it  up.  It  was  done 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  men  who  had  charge  of  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Congress  did  the  breaking. 

Col.  Fair.  They  made  the  authorizations  necessary. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  will  say  for  Gen.  Goethals,  that  he  does  not  do  a 
thing  economically.  He  came  before  us  a  great  many  times,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  Gen.  Goethals  say  that  he  has  done  a  thing  eco- 
nomically. He  always  went  upon  the  theory  that  he  would  do  the 
job  and  we  would  furnish  the  money. 

Col.  Fair.  If  these  principles  can  be  made  clear  to  the  Congress — 
•and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  them  clear — ^that  the  great  pur- 
chasing job  of  the  Army  is  a  job  that  requires  an  organization 
under  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  Sitorage  and  issue  and 
<listribution  of  the  things  which  the  Army  needs  is  a  great  job  that 
requires  a  head  at  the  War  Department,  then  when  we  get  down 
to  the  little  posts  we  will  dispense  with  those  extra  functionaries, 
as  I  tried  to  tell  you  we  have  already  done  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  and  are  in  process  of  doing  at 
the  present  time — if  that  is  made  clear,  I  think  we  will  have  no 
difficulty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  same  organization  in  a 
little  countr\^  store  that  you  have  in  a  great  department  store. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  would  not  use  a  13-inch  gun  to  kill  an  English 
sparrow ;  you  would  use  a  .22-barrel  rifle  and  a  .22  cartridge  and  do 
it  with  one  shot. 

I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  committee  wants  to  cripple 
your  organization,  and  we  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  when  we  get  down  to  an  Army  of  225,000  men  one  man  could 
visualize  and  keep  in  his  mind  the  whole  transaction  on  the  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  end,  whereas  it  could  not  be  done  under 
the  conditions  that  confronted  u§  at  a  time  when  within  a  few 
months  there  were  hurled  into  the  War  Department  problems  which 
had  never  confronted  us  before  in  all  our  history. 

Col.  Fair.  We  want  Gen.  Kogers  to  be  the  man  to  have  both  pur- 
chasing and  storage,  issue  and  distribution.  But  we  do  not  want 
him.  if  we  can  help  it,  to  discard  lessons  learned  from  the  war. 
His  activities  were  in  a  different  sphere  of  action. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  you  gentlemen  believe  you  have  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  If  you  have,  let  us  put  the  responsibility 
with  the  men  who  arc  doing  the  work,  as  Gen.  Goethals  did.     Gen. 
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Goethals  said  to  those  men  lie  had  down  there,  "  Here  are  the  locks; 
here  are  the  plans  and  specifications;  I  am  ^oing  to  hold  each  of 
you  gentlemen  responsible  for  the  kind  and  character  of  work  you 
do,  and  for  the  efficient  expenditure  of  money.  When  I  do  say 
anything  I  am  going  to  remove  you.  ^Vliat  I  want  is  results.  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you;  I  am  simply  going  to  remove 
you."    He  testified  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  to  that  effect. 

After  the  work  was  about  completed  we  were  looking  up  the 
records  of  those  three  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  work  down 
(hero.  (jon.  (joethals  said,  ''I  am  responsible  for  what  all  thi-ee 
of  these  gontlemen  did.  I  am  responsible  for  whatever  extrava- 
gance there  may  be  and  for  whatever  economy  there  may  be.  Do 
not  quarrel  with  thom.  I  look  at  the  results.''  He  said,  "If  you 
have  any  quarrel  with  these  three  gentlemen,  put  it  on  my  shoulders; 
I  am  responsible  for  what  they  did." 

Why  could  we  not  do  the  same  thing  in  tlie  case  of  Gen.  Rogers, 
and  say  to  him,  "Hero  is  the  job,  take  it  and  handle  it'"?  Just  to 
the  extent  that  you  limit  it,  to  that  extent  he  can  pass  the  buck,  and 
to  the  extent  that  vou  sav,  "  You  must  do  it  this  wav,"  and  interfere 
with  his  executive  ability,  just  to  that  extent  he  can  say,  "  It  is  be- 
cause my  superiors  would  not  let  mo  do  it."  The  very  moment  you 
say  to  him,  "  Here  is  the  job,  you  do  it,"  then  you  center  the  i^e- 
^ponsibility  and  you  will  get  the  results.    That  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

ORDER    REVOKING    CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  order  is  in  keeping  with  what  you  said  a  moment 
ago.  I  guess  the  crux  of  the  whole  business  was  in  the  fact  that 
Gen.  Rogers  attempted  to  exercise  some  judgment.  This  order,  un- 
der date  of  SepteniDer  26,  1919,  says,  "The  issuance  of  purchase  and 
storage  Office  Memorandum  No.  90,  of  September  16,  1919,  is  dis- 
approved and  it  will  bo  immediately  revoked  and  the  prescribed 
organization  will  be  continued  unless,  and  until  changes  therein  have 
been  approved  by  proper  higher  authority."  You  stated  awhile  ago 
that  these  men  were  not  put  back.  This  commanded  him  to  put  them 
back  and  they  were  put  back  and  have  been  there  almost  continuously 
ever  since,  the  same  persons. 

Here  is  the  thing  I  am  complaining  about  and  which  I  think  Con- 
gress will  complain  about,  that  this  order  having  been  made  and  its 
execution  entered  upon  by  the  displacement  of  73  officers,  that  this 
peremptory  order  was  issued  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  from 
somebody  higher  up.  This  "  higher-up "  proposition  does  not 
appeal  to  me. 

Col.  Fair.  If  it  had  been  done  in  a  proper  manner  it  could  have 
boon  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  bv  a  memo- 
randum from  Gen.  Rogers  proposing  a  reorganization.  t)ue  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  this  organization  was 
proscribed  for  the  purchase  and  storajre  service 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  That  is  confirmatory  of  the  statement 
I  just  made,  that  if  this  order  of  Gen.  Rogers  had  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  ton  times  the  amount  and  it  had  been  perfectly  patent  to 
the  gontlomon  higher  up,  thov  would  have  macle  this  same  order 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  submitted  to  them.  I  suppose 
that  is  what  you  call  military  discipline? 
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Col.  Fair.  That  is  not  the  w^v  this  happened.  Gen.  Rogers  was 
called  before  Gen.  Burr  and  was  given  an  opportunity  to  detail  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  this  consolidation.  I  was  present 
at  two  of  those  conferences,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Burr,  who  is 
the  successor  to  Gen.  Goethals,  the  reasons  presented  by  Gen.  Rogers 
were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  change  at  that  time  in  the  or- 
ganization, recommended  by  him,  and  that  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing this  personnel  was  just  as  great  if  he  maintained  the  organiza- 
tion that  existed  as  it  would  be  if  he  changed  the  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  General  Burr  must  have  known,  as  any  business  man 
would  have  known,  that  the  possibilities  are  not  just  as  great  to 
reduce  the  number  of  men  when  you  have  tv/o  establishments  to  do 
one  business.  Why  did  not  Gen.  Burr — even  admitting  that  Gen. 
Rogers  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  king  in  exercising  some 
judgment — why  did  not  Gen.  Burr  say  to  Gen.  Rogers,  "Well,  you 
Jiave  done  this  thing;  we  will  let  it  run  along  for  a  few  weeks  and 
we  will  see  whether  or  not  you  are  right  about  it."  That  is  what  the 
Insi>ector  (ieneral  said  should  have  been  done,  did  he  not? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes ;  I  think  he  said  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  be 
tried  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  it  was  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  Gen.  Rogers 
dai'ed  exercise  a  little  judgment,  when  it  is  boiled  down  to  its  last 
analysis;  is  that  not  true? 

Col.  Fair.  I  think  you  could  hardly  say  that,  because  he  was  given 
a  chance  to  present  his  reasons  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 

Mr.  Wood  (interposmg).  It  did  not  appeal  to  Gen.  Burr,  and  Gen. 
Burr  sent  this  countermanding  order  to  Gen.  Rogers  without  really 
waiting  to  see  what  the  results  would  be. 

Col.  Fair.  He  was  required  to  weigh  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  proposition,  and  he  did  tliat  very  care  full}'. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  best  way  in  the  world  to  have  found  out  whether 
(len.  Rogers  was  right  or  wrong  would  have  been  to  have  tried 
it  out  for  a  little  while.  I  sospect  that  the  damage  that  might  have 
been  incurred  would  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  money  that 
would  have  saved. 

Mr.  Wason.  (jen.  Rogers,  as  I  recollect  it,  Testified  that  he  thought 
or  supposed  he  was  within  his  authority  and  rights,  but  he  found 
out  that  he  was  not.  He  had  not  been  very  long  back  from  over- 
seas service  when  he  made  this  order,  had  he? 

Col.  Fair.  Six  or  seven  months  in  charire  of  the  Purchase  and  Stor- 
a^e  Service. 

Mr.  Wasox.  This  was  last  September? 

Col.  P\\iR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  had  been  there  since  last  March? 

Col.  F\viK.  (len.  Rogers  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Purchase  and 
Storage  Service  since  February,  1919. 

Mr.  A\'as()n.  Did  you  not  sav  that  Gen.  Rogers  was  called  before 
(li'U.  Burr  for  a  conference  to  show  cause  as  to  what  merit  there  was 
in  his  proposed  sclu^nie  ^  That  was  during  the  10  days  his  order  was 
in  force,  was  it  not  i 

Col.  Fair.  Yes:  before  the  order  was  issutnl  revoking  Gen.  Rogers's 
order. 
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Mr.  Wasox.  And  after  the  organization  had  been  changed,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  changed*  by  (len.  Ko^erss  plan? 

Col.  Fair.  It  was  durin^r  the  time  that  the  orfjanization  that  Gen. 
Rogers  set  up  was  being  carried  out.  Gen.  Rogers  knew  there  was 
doubt  about  his  proposition  being  appcoved  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  he  know  it  when  he  set  it  up  or  did  he  learn  it 
immediately  afterwards?  He  has  testified  here — ^and  I  think  you 
were  sitting  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Col.  Fair.  No  ;  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  you  came  in,  because  he  said  in  one  of  his 
answers  that  he  would  say  this  in  the  presence  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  Col.  Fair  was  sitting  in  one  of  those  chairs,  I  think. 

Col.  Fair.  I  did  not  hear  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  made  substantially  that  statement.  Do  you  know, 
or  have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  whether  Gen.  Rogers  expected 
that  there  would  he  some  doubt  about  his  proposed  plan  being  ap- 
proved or  whetlier  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  make  these  changes 
without  consulting  the  Secretary  of  War  or  tlie  General  Staflf  ? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  know  what  he  thought  about  it.  The  order 
directed  him  to  report 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  He  should  have  known  that? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes;  from  that  order  he  was  to  report  to  the  Director 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  being  so,  when  Gen.  Rogers  presented  himself 
to  Gen.  Burr,  Gen.  Burr  was  not  wholly  an  impartial  judge,  was  he? 
His  prerogatives  under  that  general  order  of  the  General  Staff  had 
been  encroached  upon  by  a  subordinate. 

Col.  Fair.  He  is  an  impartial  judge  in  those  matters.  He  is  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  service  as  Gen.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  will  eliminate  that.  I  assume  that  everv  man 
who  comes  to  the  position  of  colonel  or  a  higher  rank  is  entitled  to 
that  credit.  But  I  am  talking  about  humanity ;  I  am  not  impugning 
the  motives  of  anybody.  It  a  man  in  a  subordinate  position  had 
attempted  to  overthrow  some  of  our  pet  dreams  that  had  been  put  on 
paper  to  be  worked  out  in  actual  practice,  you  and  I  would  look  at 
him  somewhat  suspiciously  when  he  took  the  chair  opposite  us  to 
explain.  Not  that  we  would  be  prejudiced,  but  we  would  not  be 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  him.  Is  not  that  the  human  side  of  it? 
•  Col.  Fair.  I  would  not  be  in  sympathy  with  any  subordinate  of 
mine  who  would  attempt  to  change  a  ]X)licy  that  I  had  directed 
him  to  carry  out.  But  if  any  subordinate  of  mine  had  a  better 
proposition  than  the  one  I  was  working  under,  that  had  been  devised 
by  somebody  else,  but  to  which  I  felt  loyal,  I  think  I  would  be  able 
to  listen  with  an  open  mind  to  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Wason.  Attributing  that  same  fair  purpose  to  Gen.  Burr,  and 
taking  his  order  that  was  sent  to  Gen.  Rogers  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
Ix^r,  you  would  call  that  a  pretty  courteous  but  curt  reply,  would  you 
not  ?  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  a  person  to  misunderstand 
the  intent  of  that,  is  there? 

Col.  Fair.  No;  it  convevs  the  idea. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  said  to  Gen.  Rogers,  "  You  put  those  men  back 
and  keep  them  there  until  you  hear  from  me."  Does  that  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  state  of  mind  that  Gen.  Burr  had  when  Gen. 
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Boger»  appeared  before  him  upon  this  proposition  some  time  during 
those  10  aays  ?    Or  is  that  a  formal  military  letter  or  order  ? 

CoL  Fair.  That  is  a  formal  military  order,  I  think,  crouched  in 
respectful  language. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  very  firm.  Would  you  not  say  it  is  in  clear,  firm 
language? 

Col.  Fair.  We  try  to  cultivate  that  sort  of  phraseology  in  the 
Army,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  erred  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Wason.  Oh,  no.  Speaking  about  this  program  here.  Gen. 
Goethals  did  great  service  for  the  country.  Nobody  appreciates  it 
more  than  Members  of  Congress,  and  anything  I  may  inquire  about 
is  not  intended  to  injure  him  personally,  because  if  he  made  a  mis- 
take he  is  big  enough  to  admit  it^  and  I  hope  this  committee  is  big 
enough  to  look  at  the  big  things  he  did*  even  though  we  may  here 
and  there  have  the  idea  that  Gen.  Goethals,  if  he  had  not  had  so 
much  on  his  hands,  might  have  changed  a  bit 

You  were  speaking  about  the  storage  and  the  congestion  at  the 
ports.  Did  (xen.  G^hals,  while  he  was  in  charge,  or  any  <yther 
member  of  the  General  Staff,  have  anything  to  do  about  ordering  a 
big  storehouse  built  in  Newark,  where  supplies  could  be  sent  for 
shipment  across  the  water? 

Col.  Fair.  That  was  done  before  Gen.  Groethals  came.  The  matter 
was  settled  before  he  came. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  actual  building  of  that  warehouse  was  done 
under  Gen.  Goethals  himself,  was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Fair.  The  actual  construction  may  have  been  done  after^  he 
took  charge  of  the  Quartermaster  GeneraPs  office.  But  the  project 
had  been  approved  when  he  arrived  and  was  appointed  Acting 
Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  approved  of  it;  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  Or  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Fair  (continuing).  Who  was  responsible.  , 

Mr.  Wason.  What  part  of  the  War  Department  was  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  that  place*  and  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  never  known  any  of  the 
details  in  connection  with  that. 

ifr.  Wason.  Since  April,  1917,  has  the  General  Staff  or  any  mem- 
l)er  of  the  General  Staff  approved  of  that  project? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  tell  me  what  branch  of  the  War  Department 
w  inld  have  authority  to  approve  that? 

Col.  Fair.  A  matter  of  that  kind  would  necessarily  be  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  War? 

Col.  Faik.  Of  War:  for  consideration,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  you  say  "consideration,''  you  mean  by  that, 
final  approval? 

Col.  Fair.  Final  approval. 

Mr.  Wason.  Consequently,  that  office  would  be  the  one  that  would 
be  responsible  in  the  last  analysis? 

Col.  Fair.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Right  along  that  same  line,  about  your  stores  and 
supplies — and  now  I  am  talking  about  purchasing,  your  purchasing 
agents  early  in  the  war — you  had  ^eat  difficulty  in  getting  your 
supplies  and  your  equipment  and  things  of  that  kind,  and,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  there  was  a  lot  of  equipment,  clothing,  and  shoes 
that  were  shipped  to  the  Army  in  France  that  was  useless  after  its 
arrival;  is  that  right? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  know  of  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  know  that  Gen.  Pershing  had  to  buy 
certain  sizes  of  the  shoes  of  the  Fi-ench  and  English,  not  because 
we  did  not  have  plenty  of  shoes  in  F'rance,  but  the  shoes  in  shipment 
shrunk  in  size,  or  else  the  soldiers'  feet  had  grown  ? 

Col.  Fair.  They  did  grow,  soaked  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the 
trenches,  and  they  did  require  larger  shoes  than  the  sizes  that  were 
estimated.    But  I  do  not  know  about  what  you  ask. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  illustrates  what  we  are  talking  about,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  purchasing  agency  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  stores  or  supplies.  They  were  making  shoes  of 
certain  sizes,  A'ery  few  of  which  could  ever  be  used  by  the  Army  be- 
cause they  were  too  small,  and  I  am  told  that  the  same  thing  was 
true  as  to  clothing.  That  was  in  time  of  war,  and  those  things  we 
forgive;  but  in  time  of  peace,  when  your  establishment  is  function- 
ing here  you  are  trying  to  put  it  on  a  good  business  basis,  and  you 
thmk  that  that  large  business,  which  ig  like  a  big  wholesale  business 
or  a  big  wholesale  and  retail  business,  should  be  handled  by  a  pur- 
chasing agency  and  a  selling  agency.  My  experience  has  been  and 
my  information  and  my  knowledge  is  that  while  big  business  houses 
have  those  branches  there  usually  is  a  fellow  sitting  in  a  chair  who  is 
boss. 

Col.  Fair.  We  have  that  organization  at  the  present  time.  Gen. 
Rogers  is  the  boss.  All  we  ask  him  to  do  is  to  have  one  man  direct- 
ing purchases,  and  under  him  another  man  handling  the  problems 
of  distribution  and  storage  and  issue  to  troops. 

Mr.  Wason.  Gen.  Bogers  having  been  appointed  the  boss,  to  speak 
in  common  language,  says  he  prefers  to  unite  these  two  forces  into 
one  and  have  one  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  that  he  can  save  money 
by  it.  And  yet  some  officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this 
Quartermaster  General's  office  says  that  there  is  a  pet  scheme  in  vogue 
that  can  not  be  changed  except  on  order  of  the  General  Staff. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  opinion  of  the  General  Staff- 
without  questioning  whether  when  it  was  put  into  effect  it  was  right 
or  not  for  a  time  of  war,  because  conditions  were  different  then, 
when  everything  had  to  be  moved  quickly — ^it  does  seem  to  me  that 
you  would  have  gotten  the  best  service  out  of  Gen.  Rogei's,  and  the 
country,  too,  if  you  had  given  his  plan  a  try  out.  Every  outside 
agency  and  every  inside  agencv  of  your  department  rather  favors 
Gen.  Rogers's  plan,  outside  ot  the  General  Staff,  including  your 
Inspector  General,  as  the  chairman  has  shown,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency,  and  you  give  those  men  credit  for  being  bright  men. 
They  have  helped,  I  believe,  in  effecting  saving  in  expenditure  in 
different- bureaus  in  the  matter  of  efficiency.  This  matter,  to  my 
mind,  in  a  nutsliell,  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  that  order  or 
those  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  pi*eserved  as  being  sacred,  or 
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whether  a  man  with  business  judgment  in  the  Army,  who  has  seen 
service  on  the  Mexican  border  and  in  France,  and  comes  back  here, 
and  who  sa.ys  that  he  can  save  $4,000,000  by  a  plan  that  in  his  opinion 
will  not  reduce,  but  increase  efficiency,  shall  be  given  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  his  plan.  In  the  face  and  eyes  of  that  the  General 
Staff  says,  "  You  shall  not  save  $4,000,000;  you  continue  that  organi- 
zation until  further  orders  from  us."  That  is  the  position  which  the 
General  Staff  presents  to  this  subcommittee  which  is  trying  to  effect 
economies  without  injuring  the  service.  Is  that  not  a  fair  statement 
of  it? 

Col.  Fair.  I  think  you  do  us  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  point  it  out  to  me. 

Col.  Fair.  I  have  stated  already  before  the  committee  that  the 
reduction  in  personnel  that  was  required,  with  practically  the  same 
duties  to  perform,  was  much  greater  than  he  estimated  could  bp 
made. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  all  outside  of  the  point.  The  point  is  right 
here.  He  says — and  the  Byreau  of  Efficiency  raises  his  estimate — 
that  he  would  save  $4,000,000  by  his  proposed  plan.  In  the  face  and 
eyes  of  that  you  say  he  was  called  before  the  General  Staff  and  noti- 
fied that  he  had  violated  a  regulation,  or  had  not  conformed  to  the 
regulations,  and  had  exceeded  his  authority,  innocently,  but  had  ex- 
ceeded it,  and  was  given  a  hearing,  and  at  the  conclusion  thereof  he 
failed  to  satisfy  the  General  Staff  that  there  was  merit  in  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  hence  he  got  that  order  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
about.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  proposition.  This  matter  of  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  and  of  other  emplo^^ees,  if  there  were — and 
I  assume  there  were  others — has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  General 
Staff,  in  its  order,  told  him  to  put  these  persons  back  there,  if  I 
undei-stand  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Wood.  Seventy-three  officers  were  discharged  and  73  were  put 
back. 

Mr.  Wason.  Wherein  have  I  done  the  General  Staff  any  injustice 
when  I  say  he  was  asked  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  come  and  show  the 
reason  for  his  change,  and  after  hearing  him  you  were  satisfied  that 
he  had  not  made  out  his  case,  and  you  ordered  him  explicitly  to  put 
back  those  employees,  when,  if  he  is  right  and  if  the  Bureau  of  Effi- 
cienry  is  right,  their  discharge  would  have  made  a  saving  in  ex- 
penditure of  $4,000,000,  according  to  his  estimate,  or  over  $5,000,000, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  which  ever 
estimate  is  right,  and  he  has  put  them  back,  and  we  have  them  there 
now  ? 

Col.  Fair.  But  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  did  not  order  him 
to  put  back  73  officers  and  50  clerks. 

Sir.  Wason.  Was  not  that  a  part  of  his  organization  that  he  dis- 
pensed with? 

Col.  Fair.  The  order  directed  him,  as  it  reads,  to  restore  the 
organization  he  had  before,  when  he  issued  his  order  for  reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Did  not  that  mean  to  put  back  the  people  he  dis- 
charged ? 

Col.  Fair.  No;  because  in  the  discussion  with  him  he  was  asked 
if  he  did  not  think  that  some  of  these  reductions  which  he  proposed  to 
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be  made  could  be  made  if  he  retained  the  organization.  He  said  that 
might  be  so,  but  the  general  question  of  reduction  was  coming  up 
everywhere. 

IVIr.  Wason.  That  is  outside  of  the  record.  If  you  had  been  in  his 
place  and  had  received  that  order  from  Gen.  Burr,  and  you  had  let 
out  73  officers  and  50  clerks,#would  you  not,  as  a  military  man,  under- 
standing orders,  immediately  have  put  them  back? 

Col.  Fair.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  is  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  that  statement.  Prior  to  that  date  Gen.  Rogers  had  received 
orders  to  make  a  material  reduction  in  his  commissioned  and  civilian 
personnel,  without  regard  to  what  organization  he  had. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  date  did  he  receive  it? 

Col.  Fair.  He  received  it  first  on  June  20,  followed  later  by  other 
verbal  and  written  orders  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October. 

Mr.  Wood.  Right  there,  how  many  officers  and  employees  had  Gen. 
Rogers  reduced  to  under  that  order  before  September  16, 1919  ? 

Col.  Fair.  I  do  not  have  those  figures  here,  but  I  will  get  them  and 
put  them  in  the  hearing. 

Note. — On  September  16  the  strength  of  the  P.  and  S.  Service  in  the  United 
States  under  Gen.  Rogers  was  4,105  officers,  72,484  civilian  employees.  On 
.Ian.  1,  1920,  the  strength  of  the  P.  and  S.  Service  was  740  officers  and  45  5^2 
Chilian  employees.  The  reductions  that  had  been  effected  in  the  P.  &  S.  Service 
since  Sept.  16.  1919,  are  therefore  3,365  officers  and  26,932  civilian  employees. 
The  reductions  that  were  made  in  the  P.  &  S.  Service  between  Aug.  1,  and 
Sept.  16,  1919,  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  were  314  officers 
and  16,982  civilian  employees.  I  might  explain  here  that  not  a  single  officer 
who  was  discharged  from  the  service  by  Gen.  Rogers  between  Sept.  16  and 
Sept.  26  was  taken  back  into  the  service  because  Gen.  Rogers  did  not  have 
authority  to  recommisslon  those  officers. 


Monday,  January  12, 1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  C.  MORSE,  DIEECTOB  OF  SALES,  DIVISIOlf 
OF  FTJECHASE,  STORAGE  AND  TRAFFIC,  OENERAL  STAFF,  WAE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Saije  of  Army  Trucks  and  Motor  Cars. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  motor  transport  busi- 
ness, or  are  you  connected  with  the  motor  transport  business  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Our  office  is  a  branch  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.  We  function  practically  directly  under  Mr. 
Crowell.  We  are  supervising  the  distribution,  through  sale  and 
transfers,  of  all  Army  surplus  physically  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tell  me  how  you  declare  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  operating  bureau  or  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment having  property,  first  finds  out  what  it  has;  second,  finds  out 
what  will  be  required  for  maintenance  and  reserves  for  an  Army  in 
their  particular  items;  third,  they  declare  the  difference  as  surplus, 
reporting  an  inventory  of  that  surplus  to  the  Director  of  Sales  oflScey 
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requesting  authority  to  sell  in  some  manner.    The  policy  of  that  sale 
and  the  method  of  the  sale  is  determined  in  general  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  you  first  declare  a  surplus  with  reference  to 
Army  trucks  and  motor  cars  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  did  not  ever  declare  a  surplus  in  connection  with 
thenu  but  there  was  a  surplus  declared  in  the  middle  of  last  April 
by  thie  staff,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

*  Mr.  Wood.  What  per  cent  was  that  of  the  total  number  of  trucks 
and  cars  that  belonged  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  I  recall  the  figures  correctly,  the  War  Department 
was  authorized  to  keep  approximately  48,000  motor  vehicles,  includ- 
ing trucks,  passenger  cars,  ambulances,  motor  cycles,  bicycles,  and 
trailers,  out  of  a  total  of  something  like  130,000,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 4,000  were  passenger  cars,  and  23,000  trucks  out  of  a  total 
of  77,000.. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  what  they  had  i 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  to  do  with  sales? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  to  do  with  the  sale  of  them ;  we  supervise  the 
sales. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  declared  any  surplus  with  reference  to 
the  collection  of  trucks  and  motor  vehicles  at  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  there  were  any  reported  surplus  by  the  Motor 
Transport  and  authorized  for  sale  or  transfer,  they  have  already  been 
cleared  for  sale  or  transfer  by  our  office.  Practically,  there  have 
been  no  serviceable  trucks  or  motor  cars  sold. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  have  they  not  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  they  have  all  been  transferred  to  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  under  acts  of  Congress  which  authorized  their 
transfer. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  transferred?  Has  it 
just  been  a  paper  transfer  or  an  actual  transfer? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  has  been  an  actual  transfer  to  a  large  extent.  At 
the  present  time  some  of  it  is  only  on  paper  on  which  action  has  not 
yet  been  taken. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  communications  that  we  are  getting  disclose  the 
fact  that  there  are  acres  and  acres  of  these  trucks  and  motor  cars  at 
Indianapolis,  .some  of  them  partially  under  cover  and  a  lot  of  them 
with  no  cover.  They  have  been  there  waiting  and  they  have  b6en 
bringin^:  in  new  ones  right  along.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
situation  out  there? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  at  Indianapolis.  I  think  Col.  Seaman  can  give  a 
<let ailed  account  of  it.  He  is  in  charge  of  transportation  branch  in 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

Mr.  AVooD.  What  proportion  of  these  48,000  vehicles  that  you  dis- 
posed of  were  supposed  to  be  surplus? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  about  36,000  disposed  of  by  sale  and  trans- 
fer. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  36,000  have  all  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  trucks  and  motor 
cars  now  stored  at  tliese  different  places,  Holabird  and  Indiaaapolis 
and  other  points  ai-e  to  be  kept  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  to  be  kept  by  the  Government  awaiting 
shipping  instructions  from  the  various  ones  to  whom  they  have 
been  assi^ed,  or,  if  unserviceable,  waiting  to  be  sold  if  they  have 
not  already  been  sold.    This  applies  to  surplus  cars  and  trucks. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  told  me  that  they  had  all  been  sold  that  were 
salable. 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  I  said  the  sen'^icable  ones  were.  There  has  been 
reported  to  date  a  total  of  8,774  declared  unserviceable. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  These  are  located  at  165  different  points.  Of  these 
3,626  in  the  last  report  had  already  been  disposed  of  by  auction. 
The  remainder  are  being  advertised  and  sold  as  rapidly  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  to  stage  auctions  and  dispose 
of  them.    There  will  be  some  more  unserviceable  cars, 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  of  them  are  new  cars? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  I  mean  that  some  you  have  disposed  of  were  new 
cars. 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  by  sale. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  sold  any  new  cars? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  know  of  only  three  or  four  such  cars  that  have  been 
sold. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  it  come  that  you  did  not  sell  the  new  cars 
and  keep  the  old  ones  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Motor  Transport  considers  it  better  business  to 
keep  the  new  cars  and  sell  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  know  about  the  fact  that  they  are  taking 
out  these  new  cars  arid  running  them  around  the  square  two  or  three 
times  to  make  old  cars  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  never  been  able  to  run  any  of  those  reports 
down. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  these  general  officers  admitted  that  thing  to  be 
ti'ue,  that  there  were  instructions  not  to  use  the  old  cars  but  immedi- 
ately to  use  the  new  ones.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.    I  am  not  in  the  operation  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  Operations  could  not  do  that  unless  the  cars  were 
transferred  to  their  department? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  in  the  Motor  Transport.  What  I  meant  by 
the  operations  was  that  I  am  not  in  the  operating  service.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  tne  Motor  Transport. 

Mr.  Wason.  Take  the  three  acres  of  cars  that  were  stored  over 
here  at  Baltimoi'e — under  whose  custody  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Motor  Transport. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  they  were  stored  to  be  shipped  at  different 
points,  who  authorized  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  would  have  the  authority  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Motor  Transport  would  have  the  authority  to 
do  it  if  they  needed  them  at  other  points.  They  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Slotor  Transport.  The  Chief  of  Staff  could  ordor  them  to 
do  what  he  saw  fit  to  do  with  them. 
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Mr.  Wason.  The  Chief  of  Staff  could  order  it? 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Morse,  as  director  of  sales,  has  no  control  what- 
'er  over  any  cars  except  those  declared  surplus  for  transfer  or 
Je.  So  cars  actually  for  service  are  handled  entirely  under  the 
>ntrol  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service  which  Col.  Furlow,  who  was 
M^  this  morning  represented,  and  these  two  last  officers  were  con- 
noted with  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  they  were  subordinates. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Furlow  served  in  an  executive  capacity  under 
en.  C.  B.  Drake,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service. 
Mr.  Wason.  Gren.  Drake  is  the  real  head  ? 
Gen.  ix)RD.  Yes. 
Mr.  Wason.  Where  is  he? 

G^n.  Lord.  He  is  in  a  conference  at  the  War  Department.  Gen. 
rake  will  appear  before  the  committee  if  you  would  like  to  hear 
m. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  hear  him  some  time  at  his  convenience. 
Gren.  Lord.  He  can  come. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  this  business  ex- 
pting  as  it  comes  to  you  for  disposal? 

Mr.  Morse.  Absolutely  have  no  control  until  it  is  given  to  me  for 
sposition. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  confined  entirely  to  the  domestic  cars? 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  did  you  get  for  the 
rs? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  unserviceable  cars  to  date  have  average  16J  per 
nt  of  the  original  cost.  A  car  to  become  unserviceable  has  to  be 
rveyed  and  estimated  to  require  at  least  35  per  cent  of  its  original 
st  to  put  it  into  running  condition. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  maximum  price  that  you  got  for  a  car — 
lat  percent? 

Mr.  MoRSE.  I  could  not  tell  you.    Some  of  the  Fords  and  Dodges 
ive  run  up  to  80  and  90  per  cent  of  what  they  cost. 
Mr.  Wood.  Down  to  as  low  as  nothing? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  pretty  nearly.  An  unserviceable  car  may  mean 
at  the  engine  is  gone  and  the  tires  all  gone,  or  just  a  wreck.  Or 
may  be  that  it  is  simply  35  per  cent  unserviceable.  The  price  we 
t  depends  upon  whether  they  are  located  at  Philadelphia  or  a 
ng  way  from  the  market. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  saj  you  have  sold  no  new  cars? 
Mr.  Morse.  Practically  no  new  cars,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
ssibly  four  or  five,  where  the  car  is  located  at  some  point  and  de- 
ired  unserviceable. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  was  it  that  decided  that  there  should  be  no  new 
rs  sold? 

Mr.  MoRSE.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely,  sir.  Presumably, 
B  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service  did,  after  making  up  his 
t  of  surplus. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  fact,  that  it  has  been 
monstrated  by  investigation  that  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
een  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  canners  and  packers  oi  this 
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country  tliiit  tlie  surplus  meats  and  canned  goods  would  not  be  put 
upon  the  market  l)ex'ause  of  the  fact  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  trade  1  What  do  you  know  about  tliat  same  arrangement  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  motor  trucks? 

Mr.  MoKSE.  I  absolutely  know  it  was  not  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  know  it  was  not  made? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  I  was  present  at  the  talk  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  why  was  it  that  they  decided  to  sell  only  second- 
hand cars  as  part  of  the  surplus  and  not  sell  new  cars? 

Mr.  Morse.  AVe  have  sold  nothing  except  unserviceable  cars. 
There  have  been  new  trucks  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  others. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes :  but  those  are  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared 
with  the  others. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  were  8,000  of  one  make. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  you  knew  there  was  not  any  such  arranfje- 
ment  made  with  reference  to  trucks  and  cars  that  was  made  with 
referen(!e  to  the  canners  and  packers  in  their  products.  Why  do  you 
make  that  statement,  that  you  know  there  was  not  any  such  arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  it  has  been  stated  that  there  was  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  look  into  it  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  the  man  who  would  have  made  it,  if  it  hid 
not  been,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  it  had  been  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  by  our 
office,  unless  it  was  made  by  some  man  who  did  not  have  authority 
to  make  it,  I  would  have  been  advised  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  this  General  Staff  anything  to  do  with  the  poUcy 
of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  surplus  motor 
trucks? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Director  of  Purchase. 
Storage  and  Traffic,  with  whom  I  am  in  close  touch  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  Secretary  Baker  ever  had  any  conference  with 
vou  or  you  with  him  with  reference  to  these  reports  that  there  had 
been  an  undei*standing  of  that  character  made  that  the  surplus  would 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  had  with  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Hare. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whatever  came  to  you  in  that  direction  was  through 
Mr.  Hare? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Crowell. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  there  was  not  that  sort  of  arran^ment  made,  whj 
is  it  there  never  was  surplus  of  any  kind  declared  m  your  office  untu 
last  April  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Pardon  me,  but  the  surplus  was  not  declared  in  our 
office ;  it  reached  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  mean  it  reached  you. 

Mr.  Morse.  What  you  say  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
determined  what  their  requirements  for  the  Army  would  be  for 
motor  vehicles  up  to  that  time  so  that  they  would  know  what  they 
were  going  to  sell. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think,  also,  it  was  the  fact  of  a  very  faulty  inventory. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  physical  inventory  of  Army  mc^ 
erty.    This  was  supposed  to  have  been  completed  January  1,  but  I 
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understand  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,    llie  War  Department  is 
now  making  a  careful  physical  inventory  of  all  property  they  have. 
Is  not  that  true.  Mr.  Morse  ? 
Mr.  Morse.  They  were  ordered  to ;  that  is  all  I  can  say  yet. 

Mission  of  Mb.  Hare  to  France — ^Markets  for  Surplus  Army 

Materiai^. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Hare  went  from  Washington  to  France,  did  he 
nott 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  About  when  ? 
.  Mr.  Morse.  About  the  1st  of  July,  approximately  that  date;  I 
could  not  give  the  exact  date  without  looking  it  up. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  his  mission  to  France  t 

Mr.  Morse.  To  find  markets  for  surplus  accumulated  and  phys- 
ically in  this  country,  and,  possibly,  if  the  sale  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment did  not  go  through,  to  assutt  in  the  disposition  of  the  sur^ 
pins  in  France. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  War  Department  Liquidating  Commission  had 
been  operating  on  that  same  line  before? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  sir;  the  Liquidating  Commission  had  not  sold  any 
Huiteriml  which  was  jmysioally  located  in  the  United  States ;  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understood  you  to  say  Mr.  Hare  was  going  to  assist 
in  sdlin^  surplusage  in  France. 

Mr.  Morse.  Only  in  the  event  that  the  bulk  sale  to  the  French 
Government  did  not  go  through. 

Mr.  Wason.  Was  he  going  to  supplant  the  duties  of  the  liquidat- 
ing commission  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  has  been  some  question  after  Mr.  Hare's  arrival 
in  France,  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Uouidation  commission,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  heard  conversation  to  that  effect.  I  do  not 
know  the  details. 

Mr.  Wason.  Probably  you  saw  copies  of  cablegrams  straightening 
out  the  complexity. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  cablegrams  passed  on  the 
subject.  .  I  would  not  say  that  I  had  seen  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  Nor  seen  what  purported  to  be  copies  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  surplusage  of  goods  in  America  was  Mr.  Hare 
^ing  to  dispose  of  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  were  several  large  items  which  lie  had  in  min<l 
rhen  he  went  over.  There  was  an  item  of  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
arious  textiles  that  at  that  time,  we  thought,  that  is,  the  War  De- 
lartment  thought,  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  abroad.  There 
ras  certain  railway  equipment  amounting  to  some  $40,000,000  or 
50,000,000  that  was  designed  for  French  railway  standards  which 
ould  not  be  operated  on  the  tracks  of  this  country.  There  were 
3rtain  other  items  which  were  available  at  that  time  in  raw  materials, 
teel,  steel  forgings,  brass,  certain  metal  c^nnponents  of  ammunition, 
^ere  were  certam  products  in  the  line  of  subsistence  that  he  had 
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expected  to  find  markets  for  that  were  not  at  that  time  readily 
marketable  or  that  we  liad  not  been  able  to  market  to  advantage  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  ilhistrate? 

Mr.  Morse.  Frozen  lx?ef. 

Mr.  Wason.  Had  you  atti^mpted  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why? 

Mr.  M0R8E.  We  liad  been  attempting  it  since  prior  to  that  .tfane, 
startini^  it  in  hist  June.  One  of  the  first  places  where  we  attempted 
to  market  frozen  l)eef  was  in  the  Navy  Department  as  they  were  one 
of  the  biggest  purchasers  of  frozen  beef  in  the  country  in  normal 
times,  but  we  wei*e  in  I'eceipt  of  advices  from  the  Navy  Department 
that  it  was  not  up  to  their  specifications.  This  had  been  called  to 
their  attention  in  several  letters  over  the  Secretary  of  War's  signa- 
ture, the  last  one  in  December. 

Mr.  Wason.  Was  there  any  effort  made  last  spring  to  allow  the 
civilian  population  to  get  any  of  that  frozen  beef* 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  late  spring. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  late? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  have  to  look  it  up.  I  do  not  think  the  frozen 
lieef  reached  our  office  until  approximately  the  last  week  in  June. 
That  is,  it  was  not  declared  surplus  and  available  for  sale  until  ap- 
proximately the  last  week  in  June. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  a  part  of  the  stock  that  you  agreed  not  to 
put  on  the  market  any  earlier? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  ;  that  was  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  matter  with  that  beef?  Why  would 
not  the  Navy  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  said  it  did  not  meet  their  specifications;  that  it 
was  65  pounds  light. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  inspected,  this  beef  before  it  was  frozen? 

Mr.  Morse.  Ai*my  inspectors  through  the  subsistence  branch  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  release  that  meat  then 
to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  made  constant  attempts  to  release  it  for  the  last  six 
months  by  sales  to  anyone.  It  has  to  be  handled  in  carload  lots  prac- 
tically on  account  of  being  frozen  and  having  to  be  kept  in  freezers 
until  it  is  used.  We  attempted  to  sell  it  through  community  selling  for 
municipal  selling  organizations  and  have  sold  some  three  of  four 
million  pounds  that  way.  It  has  moved  very  slowly,  although  in- 
creasing some. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  that  beef  have  you  yet? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  the  report  of  the  frozen  beef  is  approximately 
34,000,000  pounds,  of  which  there  has  been  about  3,000,000  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  in  a  good  state  of  preservation? 

Mr.  Morse.  Absolutely  good. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  sampled  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  personally. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  anybody  that  did? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes :  I  have  talked  with  Army  men  that  have  eaten  it 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  say  it  is  good  ? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  objection  that  the  Navy  Department  had  to  it 
was  because  it  was  light? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  it  was  light. 

Mr.  Wason.  Not  of  inferior  quality? 

Mr.  Morse.  So  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  Wason.  Instead  of  quality  I  should  say  inferior  inspection 
and  classification.  . 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  like  to  read  an  extract  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ei-al's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  date  of  January  3, 
1920,  on  that  subject.    He  has  also  looked  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse  (reading) : 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  objection  that 
your  department  has  to  this  meat  is  in  trimming.  The  Army  beef  has  a  special 
trimming  having  the  neck  oflP,  the  foreskin  off,  kidney  suet  out  and  the  shank  on 
the  hindquarter  off,  which  is  an  advantage  of  approximately  $3  per  hundred- 
weight over  commercial  beef.  Furthermore,  this  beef  is  corn-fed  cattle,  while 
the  l>eef  on  the  present  market  is  grass  fed,  far  inferior  to  the  com  fed. 

There  is  a  difference  in  weight. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  there  was  a  difference  of  weight  in  the  cartiass? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  any  information 
I  can  oMain. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  not  your  department,  or  some  other  department 
of  the  Grovemment,  through  its  many  agencies  and  activities  in  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  these  lar^  cities,  sell  that  meat  now  and  get 
rid  of  it  in  very  large  quantities,  among  the  retailers,  if  necessary, 
not  jobbers? 

Mr.  Morse.  Of  course,  you  must  remember  this:  That  the  big  6b- 
jection  in  connection  with  selling  it  through  the  butchers  or  to  the 
butchers  for  distribution  is  the  fact  that  this  country  does  not 
handle  frozen  beef.  In  this  country  most  butchers  do  not  have  a 
<lefieezer  and  the  frozen  beef  has  got  to  be  handled  properly  aftd 
<juickly  after  it  is  brought  out  of  the  freeze.  The  froa^en  beer  nor- 
mally in  this  country  goes  out  of  the  country.  We  could  sell  it  any 
time  at  from  2  to  5  or  6  cents  higher  than  what  we  are  getting  for  it 
if  we  would  allow  it  to  go  for  export,  but  we  prefer  to  holait  and 
distribute  it  in  this  country  as  fast  as  we  could  build  up  a  demand 
for  it,  bringing  into  it  every  assistance  we  could  find.  We  are  just 
now  bringing  out  an  advertising  campaign  that  is  hoped  to  stir  up 
the  public  to  the  point  of  forcing  the  butchers  or  the  local  govern- 
ments to  demand  that  this  beef  be  purchased.  We  are  placing  prices 
20  pei-  cent  below  fresh  beef. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  frozen  beef  could  be  put  into  the  refrigerators  of 
any  well-established  butcher  shop  and  kept  there  in  practically  the 
^aine  condition  it  is  now  for  an  indefinite  time? 

Maj.  Kenny.  Not  any  of  these  butchers,  because  the  average 
butcher  could  not  keep  it  frozen. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  he  keeps  it  at  45^,  but  this  has  to  be  kept 
frozen. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  big  slaughtefring  houses  would  keep  it  all  right? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir ;  the  packers  would  take  it  any  time  we  would 
give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  would  they  allow  for  it? 
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Mr.  Morse.  We  could  probably  get  from  them  about  any  terms 
we  wanted  to  make  within  reason.  But  they  will  not  agree  to  dis- 
tribute it  in  this  country.  I  suspect,  possibly,  their  influence  may  be 
felt  in  the  local  butchei-s'  attitude  with  respect  to  this  frozen  beef  in 
thc^  War  Department. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  Have  they  done  anything  to  scandalize  this  meat? 

Mr.  Morse.  No :  they  have  not.  They  have  made  the  statement  to 
us  that  it  was  better  beef  than  they  were  selling  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Navy  Depaitment. 

Maj.  Kenny.  They  stated  that  it  was  March  and  April  kill,  which 
would  show  that  it  was  all  corn-fed  beef,  which  is  superior  to  any- 
thing the  Navy  is  getting,  and  the  Navy  made  objections  because  it 
had  this  neck  off  and  some  kidneys  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  they  would  have  been  get- 
ting a  better  quality  of  meat  than  they  would  under  their  specifica- 
tions. 

Maj.  Kenny.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Morse.  At  a  much  less  price. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  we  not  exporting  fresh  beef? 

Mr.  Morse.  You  mean  as  a  country? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes;  as  a  country,  not  as  a  Government. 

Mr.  Morse.  Oh,  ves.  I  will  not  say  about  the  fresh  beef.  Of  the 
foozen  beef,  there  is  a  quantity  of  it  going  out. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  what  objection  is  there  to  the  War  Department 
allowing  the  packers  to  buy  tnis  if  they  will  pay  the  right  price  for 
it,  even  though  they  export  it,  because  We  are  exporting  now,  and 
this  beef  is  doing  our  people  no  good,  and,  perhaps,  this  would  les- 
sen the  amount  that  they  are  freezing  and  allow  the  fresh  beef  to 
come  to  our  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  exactly^  the  argument  that  I  put  before  the 
Secretary  and  he  said  that  be*fore  we  allowed  it  to  be  exported  he 
wanted  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  it  could  not  be  distributed  direct 
to  the  people  in  this  country  to  directly  assist  them  in  their  present 
high  costs. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  million  ]X)unds  of  that  meat  did  vou  sav 
we  have;  31,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Morse.  Approximately;  it  is  worth  approximately  12  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  his  reasoning. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  it  was  due  largely  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
desires  of  Congress  that  this  subsistence  held  by  the  Army  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  so  far  as  possible.  * 

Mr.  Wason.  He  knows  and  every  Member  of  Congress  knows 
that  the  American  public  is  not  in  a  position  nor  accustomed  to 
handle  frozen  beef.  Now,  40  years  ago,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  they  were  well  acquainted  with  handling  frozen  beef,  but 
the  packers  did  not  freeze  it  for  them  in  those  days,  and,  that  being 
so,  we  are  not  injuring  the  public  any  by  allowing  the  packers  to  re- 
lieve the  IVar  Department  of  this  b'uraen  of  caring  mr  it,  because 
it  is  not  affecting  the  trade  except  in  the  inverse  ratio,  namely,  that 
the  packers  get  it  and  supply  the  trade  that  they  supply  with  frozen 
beet  for  distribution  in  the  American  market,  unless  tliey  proceeded 
to  hoard  that  frozen  beef  in  anticipation  of  no  market. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  reason  the  Government  can  not  export  that 
self? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  policy  to  do  it^ 

Mr.  Wood.  And  save  the  packers'  profit? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can  sell  it  for  export,  as  I  told  you,  for  from  3  to  5> 
?nts  higher  than  we  can  sell  it  in  this  country  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  only  disposed  of  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Approximately ;  that  is  the  last  report  I  have. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  no  authority  to  export  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  the  authority,  but  the  Secretary  does  not  feel 
ntil  we  have  tried  this  last  campaign  in  this  country  that  he  desires 
>  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  will  all  spoil,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  kept  it  frozen?  We  did  have  a  lot  of  meat 
lat  spoiled. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  onlv  meat  that  I  know  of  that  spoiled  was  one  lot 
f  ham.  That  was  ordered  down  to  the  port  of  embarkation  for  over- 
^as  shipment  right  after  the  armistice  and  was  not  taken  care  of» 
would  say  this,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  that  in  all  the  sales 
f  subsistence  meats,  cann^  meats,  and  ever^hing  else  that  we  have 
lade,  as  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  practically  no  complaint  as  to 
iiality. 

Air.  Wood.  What  do  you  know  about  these  30,000  autcmiobiles  thnt 
e  sent  over  after  the  armistice? 

;Mr.  Morse.  Nothing,  officially. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  in  your  ccmnection  with  this  w<Mrk  that 
lere  were  a  great  number  sent? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  I  know  there  were  .cars 
ent  over.    Col.  Seaman,  of  the  General  Staff,  can  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  Mr.  Hare  in  France  now? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Hare  is  not  in  France  now.  He  is  at  Johns  Kev- 
ins Hospital  since  the  25th  of  October,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  went  to  France  after  the  liquidation  commission 
rent  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir ;  after  they  went. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  they  were  both  there  together? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  were  both  there  together,  but  on  two  different 
unctions,  although  there  was  some  misunderstanding  of  some  sort* 
ut  nothing  of  any  consequence.    It  was  straighteneaout. 

Mr.  Wason.  Prior  to  the  liquidation  commission  reaching  France^ 
Ten.  Dawes  was  there? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  on  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  situation. 

Maj.  Kenny.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  was  operating  on  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
'uthell  liquidation  commission? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  can  not  give  you  that 
n  formation. 

(len.  Ix)rd.  Gen.  Dawes's  position  was  as  general  purchasing  agent 
epresenting  Gen.  Pershing,  and  he  did  have  something  to  do  with 
oine  commission  there  which  was  handling  the  disposal  of  our  ac- 
umulation  of  supplies. 
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Mr.  Wa80n.  And  lie  afterwards  assisted  the  liquidation  eonunis- 
sion? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know  J^iist  what  connection,  but  he  had  to  do 
with  the  disposition  of  supphes. 

Mr.  Wason.  All  right. 

(len.  Ijord.  Col.  Seaman  has  been  called  with  particular  reference 
to  the  method  of  declaring  supplies  surplus. 

Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  telljiis  how  you  do  that. 


Monday,  January  12, 1^20. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  0.  A.  SEAHAK,  TKANSPOBTATIOH  BRAICH, 
PTTBCHASE,  STOEAOE  AND  TEAFFIC,  OEITERAL  STAFF,  WAE 
DEFASTHENT. 

Method  of  Decxaring  a  Surplus  of  Motor  Vehicucs. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  am  in  the  transportation  branch,  Purchase,  Stor- 
age and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tell  us  the  manner  in  which  you  declare  surplus. 

Col.  Seaman.  As  I  remember  now,  the  12th  day  of  April  I  was 
asked  to  represent  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War's  office  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  80,000  vehicles,  motor  transport 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  April,  1919? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir.  A  meeting  was  held  at  that  time  at  which 
there  was  a  representative  of  Mr.  Crowell,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  a  representative  of  the  Motor  Vehicles  Division  of  the  Purchase 
and  Storage  Service,  and  myself,  representing  the  Operations  Divi- 
sion, General  Staff.  We  declared  a  surplus  at  that  time  of  36,000,  ap- 
proximately— 36,352  to  be  exact — which  surplus  was  to  be  used  m 
complying  with  thi*ee  existing  acts  of  Congress  at  that  time ;  that  is, 
turning  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  for  the  use  on  public  roads,  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
to  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  another 
surplus  of  3.487,  plus  700  sold  to  Navy  and  other  brandiies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, bringing  the  total  up  to  a  little  more  than  40,000  vehicles, 
>yhich  were  declared  surplus. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  there  was  not  a  new  machine  in 
that  whole  business. 

Col.  Seaman.  Bather  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were, 
approximately,  offhand,  I  would  say,  50  per  cent  of  those  that  were 
pew  machines,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  records.  I  heard  the  question 
you  asked  of  Col.  Young  about  the  Piece- Arrow  trucks.  There 
were  a  great  many  Pierce- Arrow  trucks  in  that  lot,  and  Packard 
trucks,  that  were  new.  There  w^ere  approximately  7,000  Nash,  of 
which,  I  would  say,  over  6,000  were  new. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  heard  the  gentleman  testify  that  there  was  not 
any  surplus ;  that  it  was  only  old  machines  that  they  had  disposed  of 
as  surplus. 
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Col.  Seaman.  I  believe  that  I  lieard  that— yes,  sir— but  I  think 
that  he  rather  got  that  confused  with  the  idea  of  disposition  by  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  of  unserviceable  machines,  because,  having 
been  a  member  of  that  meeting  and  knowing  exactly  what  has  been 
declared  surplus,  I  knew  there  were  great  numbers  of  new  machines 
declared  surplus. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  that  any  of  those  machines  actually  de- 
clared surplus  were  actually  disposed  of  as  surplus? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,. sir;  under  acts  of  Congress  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  Good  Roads  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  know  that  you  made  an  order  that  they  should  be. 
Do  you  know  it  was  done? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  Mr.  Morse  is  mistaken  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  new  machines  disposed  of  as  surplus? 

Col.  Seaman.  Absolutely  mistaken;  because  there  were  over  50 
l>er  cent  of  the  surplus  which  were  new  machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  want  to  do  him  injustice,  and  neither  do  you. 
Perhaps  what  he  meant  was  that  there  were  not  any  of  these  new 
machines  that  were  sold. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  think  he  was  confused  on  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  the  new  machines  that  were  declared  surplus 
were  the  ones  distributed  ^inong  these  governmental  activities. 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  why  there  weer  no  new  machines  sold? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  The 
Post  Office  people  had  their  inspectors  out  inspecting  brand-new 
and  used  machines  that  were  in  this  surplus,  as  well  as  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  Public  Health.  They  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  every  machine,  and  if  these  machines  were  in  a  serviceable 
enough  condition  for  their  uses,  then  they  were  to  be  taken  over 
by  those  different  departments;  and  if  they  were  not  serviceable  for 
their  use,  then  they  were  to  be  surveyed  and  sold  by  the  Motor 
Transpoi-t  Corps  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Sales,  so 
that  the  three  bureaus  to  which  these  machines  were  to  go  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  had  this  right  to  take  any  of  these  vehicles,  so  con- 
f^equently  they  took  the  machines  that  were  new  machines,  all  of  the 
new  machines,  all  of  the  used  machines  that  were  serviceable,  and 
then  there  were  only  the  unserviceable  machines  left  for  sale. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  declared  a  surplus  of  approximately  40,000  ve- 
hicles out  of  a  total  of  how  many? 

Col.  Seaman.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  there  were  ap- 
proximately 10,700  automobiles  and  64,244  trucks  in  the  United 
States  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  know  this  was  the  exact  information  you  wanted,  as  I  could  give 
\<y\\  the  correct  figures  on  it,  because  I  have  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  may  correct  that  in  the  transcript  when  it  comes 
to  you. 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes;  I  can  add  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Wood.  Ten  thousand  automobiles  and  60,000  trucks— does  that 
include  those  that  were  under  course  of  construction? 
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Col.  Seaman.  No.    At  that  time  there  were  no  undelivered  trucks. 
All  trucks  hud  been  completed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  In  April. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  April.  1919? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes.  sir;  all  trucks  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  they  had  been  completed  in  April,  1919? 

(^ol.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  deliveries  made? 

Col.  Seaman.  Practically  all  deliveries  were  made;  some  awaiting 
delivers'. 

Mr.  M^'ooD.  I  have  Iveen  informed,  and  if  it  is  not  correct  I  would 
like  to  know,  that  up  to  six  months  ago  there  were  new  trucks  still  be- 
in^  delivered  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  near  Indianapolis,  from 
some  little  jerk-water  j^hue  20  miles  away  fit>m  there  where  they 
were  bein^  made. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  can  explain  that,  too.  We  had  an  order  to  do 
away  with  all  rented  storage — ^to  reduce  the  amount  of  rented  storage 
that  we  had.  At  Brazil,  and  at  the  Premier  factory,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  (me  you  have  reference  to,  which  is  about  20  miles  from  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  at  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  down  in  the  city 
of  Indianapalis  itself,  we  had  some  rented  storage.  These  vehicles 
were  all  moved  from  those  places.  It  had  all  been  moved  from  these 
rented  places  to  Government  reservations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  the  Premier  cars  that  I  spoke  about  were  not 
cars,  then,  that  had  l>een  manufactured  and  delivered  after  April, 
1919? 

Col.  Seaman.  No,  sir;  they  had  been  delivered  prior. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  might  have  been  delivered  from  this  place  20 
miles  away  to  Indianapolis  after  April,  1919? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir:  they  were;  but  they  were  in  rented  storage 
there,  and  we  had  orders  to  do  away  with  all  rented  storage  and  get 
the  vehi(»les  in  free  storage  on  Government  reservations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  how  they  took  them  from  these  places  to 
Indianapolis  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  As  I  remember,  the  majority  of  it  was  driven  over- 
land. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  information  is  that  instead  of  doing  that,  which 
would  have  been  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  they  wem  loaded  on  cars 
and  shipped  loO  miles  to  take  tliem  20  miles. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  was  not  co^izant  of  anything  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause I  know  the  rer)orts  I  had  at  the  time  were  that  these  vehicles 
were  being  run  overland. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  this  removal  you  are  talking  about  done  after  a 
general  order  for  the  removal  of  different  trucEs  from  a  number  of 
given  places  to  a  general  center? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  an  order? 

Col.  Seaman.  A  general  order  to  do  away  with  rented  stonupe. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  place  a  copy  of  that  order  in  the  record? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  I  can. 

Note. — This  was  a  verbal  and  not  a  printed  order. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  disposition  is  being  made  of  those  cars  at  Indian- 
apolis that  are  still  there  and  those  trucks? 

Col.  Seaman.  There  are  983  that  are  being  shipped  out  of  there 
now  to  the  different  divisions,  which  will  complete  the  divisional 
eijuipment.  There  are,  according  to  the  last  report  I  saw,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  that  were  still  to  be  shipped  to  the  Department  of 
.Vgriculture  to  places  for  their  distribution  of  this  one  class  of  ma- 
terial. They  did  not  want  to  put  them  all  in  one  place  and  ship 
them  to  the  different  pai-ts  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  trucks  of  the  Nash  type. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  access  or  can  you  furnish  us  a  stateitlent  of 
the  rental  that  was  charged  at  these  different  places  from  which  this 
material  was  moved  to  a  common  center,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 
freight  that  was  expended  in  the  removal? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  have  not  any  access  to  that.  That  would  have  to 
come  from  the  real  estate  people  who  rented  these  different  places. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  these  cars  that  you  sajr  had  been  ordered  away 
were  taken  aWay  from  the  Indianapolis  station,  what  did  you  propose 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  them? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  think  that  by  the  time  the  seven  divisions  have 
been  given  their  complete  equipment,  that  there  will  not  be  any 

great  quantity  of  vehicles  left  ttiere,  but  I  am  not  certain  o^.that 
ecaoBe  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  in  storage'  at  For^Jfen- 
jamin  Harrison.  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  anj^thing  about  where  those  cars  oi:|j|||05e 
trucks  came  from  that  were  distributed  around  the  country  f qyr  the 
use  of  the  good  roads  officers  ?  ,. ' 

Col.  Seaman.  Where  they  came  from — in  what  way? 

Mr.  Wood.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  and  published  in  the  In- 
dianapolis papers  that  163  cars  came  to  Indiana  for  the  use  of  the 
irood  roads  work. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  yes.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  I  stated,  were  given  the  right  to  inspect  these 
trucks  and  give  the  shipping  instructions  on  them.  The  Army,  or 
the  War  Department,  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  the  shipping 
instructions,  but  (mly  followed  out  the  requests  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  that  certain  trucKs  of 
a  certain  make  would  be  shipped  to  a  certain  place.  For  instance,  I 
haj)pen  to  know  one  case  where  a  truck  was  shipped  from  near  Balti- 
more, or.  rather,  to  Baltimore,  and  a  month  later  the  same  make 
of  trucks  was  shipped  from  Camp  Holabird  to  where  these  were 
originally  shipped  to  Baltimore  from,  and  that  was  on  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  xVgriculture. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  gather  that  it  was  the  same  logic  of  application  of 
practical  business  methods  that  the  trucks  shipped  to  Indiana  would 
\)v  supplanted  by  trucks  shipped  from  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Col.  Seaman.  That  was  entirely  due  to  the  Public  Roads  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  AVood.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Col.  Seaman.  The  War  Department's  skirts  are  entirely  free  when 
it  conies  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you,  when  the  Agriculture  Department  made 
re<|uisiti()ns  on  you   for  certain  numbers  and  character  of  trucks, 
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Imvo  anything  to  do  with  supplying  them  fn)m  the  stores  where 
tliey  were? 

Col.  Seaman.  The  Department  of  Agiiculture,  for  example,  let  us 
say,  would  come  to  Camp  Holabird  and  inspect  1,000  trucks  at  Hola- 
bird.  Out  of  that  number  of  1,000  thoy  accepted  as  serviceable,  as 
good  for  the  public  roads  work,  750.  They  then  would  put  through 
a  shipping  direction  to  the  War  Department  where  and  to  what 
State  they  wanted  those  shipped,  to  a  particular  point  in  that  State. 
The  War  Department  would  load  those  trucks  on  cars,  render  a  bill 
to  the  J)epartment  of  Agriculture  for  loading,  etc.,  and  make  out  a 
bill  of  lading  and  ship  them  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
it  was  the  requisition  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
War  Department  followed  out  their  requisitions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  the  Depailment  of  Agriculture  pay  the  freight  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  They  reimbui'sed  the  War  Department  for  the 
freight. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  delivered  them  f.  o.  b.  the  train? 

Col.  Seaman.  F.  o.  b.  the  train:  yes,  sir.  We  did  not  even  do  that. 
They  paid  afterward  the  actual  blocking  and  hire  of  the  men  to  put 
them  on  the  train.  We  delivei-ed  them  to  the  train  and  they  paid 
every  other  expense. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  all  the  surplus  in  regard  to  these  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles been  declared  that  will  be  declared? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question,  because 
the  number  that  w^as  required,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  kept,  was 
for  an  army  of  appi'oximately  440,(K)0.  The  number  of  automobiles 
that  would  be  required  for  an  army  of  that  size  is  away  below  that 
number  on  hand.  In  fact,  one  item  alone,  one  kind  of  automobile 
required,  they  said  there  were  800  of  them  required.  The  Army  has 
now^  only  400  of  that  size,  only  about  50  per  cent ;  so,  if  we  had  an 
army  of  220,000  we  have  only  automobiles  for  an  army  of  that  size. 
Of  trucks  I  think  we  have  enough  to  fill  out  an  army  of  440,000, 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  when  (\)ngi*ess  finally  decides  upon  the 
size  of  the  Army  and  its  organization  there  may  have  to  be  another 
surplus  of  trucks  declared. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  know  about  this  order  said  to  have  been 
issued  and  followed  up  inmiediately  after  the  armistice  for  officers 
and  everybody  else  who  had  been  using  automobiles  to  quit  using 
them  and  get  new  ones,  to  make  secondhand  ones  out  of  the  new  ones, 
as  they  had  old  ones. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  not  only  never  heard  of  such  an  order  but  I  know 
in  all  the  observations  and  inspections  I  made  it  was  untruthful. 

Mr.  Wood.  Somebody  testified — I  forget  who,  but  that  gentlemaf) 
was  before  Mr.  Graham's  committee — that  there  was  an  onfer  of  that 
character  made? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  had  been  such 
an  order  I  was  in  a  position  to  at  least  hear  about  it,  and  I  never 
heard  of  such  an  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  manufacturer  that  these  trucks 
or  automoibiles  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  market? 

Col.  Seaman.  Absolutely,  I  never  heard  of  it. 
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Automobiles  Shipped  Overseas  After  the  Armistice. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  know  about  the  30,000  sent  overseas  aftw 
ie  armistice? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  think  that  the  figure  is  a  little  bit  in  excess  of  the 
iixount  seot  over-rHhajt  figure  ^f  30,000.  I  made  a  study  of  that  for 
Ir.  Graham's  committee  and  afterwards  for  two  members  of  the 
>niiiiittee,  Mr.  Reavis  and  Mr.  Donovan,  and  took  the  cablegrams 
lat  we  received  from  overseas  directing  that  the  shipments  con- 
nue,  and  showed  that  the  War  Department  in  sending  these  were 
mply  filling  the  requests  from  the  other  side.  Unfortunately,  I 
id  not  keep  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Beavis  has  a  copy,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Donovan  has  a  copy  of  these  cablegrams. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  were  sent  over,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Col.  Seaman.  As  I  remember  now,  it  was  something  like  13,000. 

>fr.  Wood.  Where  were  they  sent? 

Col.  Seaman.  They  were  all  sent  to  the  A.  E.  F.,  with  the  except 
on  of  about  125  sent  to  Siberia.  We  sent  some  others  to  Siberia 
nee.  •" 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  it  not  perfectly  patent  to  the  War  Departmeiit 
n  this  side  that  these  orders  had  been  made  to  ship  these  over 
^fore  the  armistice  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  need  them, 
nd  that  the  war  being  over  they  would  have  a  surplus  of  cars  ovet 
lere? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  ahswer  that 
Liestion.  '  Of  course,  I  could  only  do  what  I  was  directcwi  to  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  it  looks  to  me — ^there  might 
ave  been  a  court-martial  for  it — ^that  I  would  have  shipped  a  car 
fter  the  armistice  was  signed  until  I  got  another  order  for  it.  That 
miistioe  was  signed  November  11.  How  long  after  that  did  they 
>ntinue  to  send  these  cars  over  there? 

Col.  Seaman.  As  I  i-emember,  the  last  shipment  was  made  the  last 
f  May,  1919.    It  was  very  few. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  cars  were  they — ^trucks? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  an  idea,  in  a  genenil,  whether  they  were 
f>stly  trucks  or  mostly  passenger  cars? 

Col.  Seaman.  Nearly  all  trucks  and  motor  cycles;  very  few  pas- 
nger  cai*s  were  included  in  them.  There  were  some  passenger 
irs  included  for  the  peace  commission  and  some  passenger  cars 
)r  the  headquartei*s  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  some  to  Siberian  head- 
lartei's,  but  mostly  trucks  and  motor  cycles. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  cars  were  sent  over  there  for  the  peace 
miniission  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  Either  12  or  13  big  closed  cars. 

Mr.  Wood.  Eveiy  man  connected  with  it  had  to  have  a  car,  I 
ipiK>se? 

Mr,  Wason.  Do  you  mean  limousines? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understand  they  used  to  have  a  row  there  every  day 
•  two;  that  some  cai-s  looked  more  like  state  cars  than  others. 
1(1  the  cars  that  wei"e  assigned  to  generals  were  sometimes  being 
lafted  for  the  other  fellows,  and  often  there  would  be  trouble. 
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Col.  Seaman.  There  was  only  one  general  there,  as  I  recall,  Gen. 
Bliss,  and  there  could  not  be  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  know  how  many  times  they  att^npted  to 
take  his  car  away  from  him? 

Col.  Seaman.  No,  sir.  Undoubtedly  they  would  get  it  if  they 
wanted  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  order  ever  countermanded  to  quit  shipping 
cars  over  there? 

Col.  Seaman.  Whether  it  was  countermanded  or  died  a  natural 
death,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  suppose  w^as  the  total  value  of  these  13,000 
cars  that  were  shipped  over  there? 

Col.  Seaman.  T  should  judge  around  about  $20,000,000  to  $25,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  your  judgment,  how  much  will  the  United  States 
Government  get  for  these  13,000  cars  after  they  were  shipped  over 
there? 

•  Col.  Seaman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  prices  received 
over  there.  I  know  what  the  prices  of  the  cars  shipped  to  England 
were.    I  had  a  report  on  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  they  get  for  those  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  We  made  anywhere  from  $108  to  $120  for  every  $100 
we  had  in  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  profit  was  made? 

Col.  Seaman.  Eight  to  20  per  cent  on  what  we  used  in  England, 
used  there  for  six  months,  and  made  8  to  20  per  cent  more  than  n^e 
paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  these  13,000  cars, 
whether  or  not  they  were  sold  or  have  been  sold  yet? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  understand  that  all  of  these  things  have  been  sold 
to  the  French  Government.  That  is  only  hearsay,  because  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  sold  about  $400,000,000  worth  of  property  for  lef^s 
than  10  per  cent.    Were  these  cars  included  in  that? 

Gen.  IjOrd.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  included  the  entire  movable 
property. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  these  cars  were  included  in  that,  we  did  not  do  as  well 
with  those  people  as  in  England  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  The  English  were  glad  to  get  these  cars,  and  we  not 
only  sold  them  the  cars  that  we  had  used  in  England  but  any  cars  like 
an  American  car  that  we  had  bought  through  an  English  concern  and 
had  taken  to  France ;  we  were  allowed  to  bring  them  back  into  Eng- 
land and  sell  them,  like  Studebakers  and  Fords  and  vehicles  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  were  speaking  about  the  profit  on  these  Eng- 
lish cars,  you  stated  that  by  counting  the  difference  in  exchange,  or 
did  you  ? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  think  the  exchange  at  that  time  was  about  the  same. 
If  it  was  not,  I  do  not  think  that  was  counted  in  it  or  aifected  it.  Thi^ 
was  away  last  spring  and  I  do  not  think  exchange  had  gone  down :  it 
might  have  gone  down  a  few  cents  below  $4.86. 

Gen.  T^RD.  Sterling  was  pretty  well  up  then. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  English  sales,  the 
profit  on  which  you  mentioned? 
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.  Col.  Seaman.  You  would  havo  to  get  that  from  the  Motor  Trana- 
port,  sir.    They  have  a  report  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Motor  Transport  does  not  know  anything  about 
these  13,000  cars  sent  over  there.    They  have  no  record  of  them. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  think  they  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  asked  them  about  it  this  morning,  and  they  said 
jou  were  the  man  who  was  coming  to  tell  about  it 

Col.  Seaman.  They  have  a  complete  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  a  complete  record  of  that? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  the  gentlemen  had  better  come  back  here. 

Mr.  Wason.  According  to  the  testimony  before  the  Graham  ccmi- 
mittee,  there  was  a  cablegram,  under  date  of  November  15,  "  Rush 
shipment  of  motor  cars,"  was  there  not? 

Col.  Seaman.  About  that  time;  I  think  it  was  about  November  15. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  was  four  days  after  the  signing  of  tlie  armistice. 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  then,  upon  receiving  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  did  your  department  attempt  to  cancel  any  of  your  con- 
tracts for  motors? 

Col.  Seaman.  That  was  not  under  my  department  but  was  under 
the  Motors  and  Vehicles  Division  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Serv- 
ice, and  from  information  received  from  that  branch,  out  ox  a  total 
of  contracts  outstanding  on  November  11  amounting  to  $372,580,-^ 
605.85  there  was  a  cancelation  made  of  $245,219,112.77.  It  was  my 
imderstandinff  that  without  serious  injury  to  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  unsettled  contracts  this  was  a  limit  of  cancellation  obtainable 
on  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  many  deliveries  of  motors  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  were  accepted  by  the  Army? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  think,  from  the  report  of  the  deliveries,  they  ran 
up  to  along  about  the  1st,  or  it  may  have  been  the  15th  of  March ;  that 
the  automobile-manufacturing  concerns  would  not  accept  cancellation 
of  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  amounted  to  about  70,000  cars,  did  it  not? 

Col.  Seaman.  No,  sir;  not  anywhere  near  that  many. 

Mr.  Wason.  Was  it  not  so  testified? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  can  get  that  information  for  j^ou  exactly,  how 
many  were  delivered  from  the  signing  of  the  armistice  until  the  final 
deliveries,  but  it  was  not  anywhere  near  that  number. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  will  put  that  in  the  record? 

Col.  Seaman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  insert  it. 

(See  p.  1896.) 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  recollect  reading  that  testimony,  it  was  75,000 
cars. 

Col.  Seaman.  Mr.  Wason,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  tried  very  hard 
to  get  into  the  heads  of  that  committee,  and  that  was  this:  They 
spoke  of  cars  all  the  time.  They  did  not  mean  cars  when  they  usea 
that  tenn. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  meant  trucks. 

Col.  Seaman.  Cars,  trucks,  automobiles,  trailers,  and  motor  cycles, 
and  they  still  keep  on  using  the  word,  cars.  Bicycles  were  included 
in  that,  little  $20  bicycles.    I  remember  reading  the  testimony  they 
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spoke  of  30,000  cars.    That  included  bicycles,  motor  cydes,  trailers^ 
trucks,  and  automobiles. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  answer  to  that  inquiry,  when  this  testimony  comes 
to  you,  will  you  put  in  a  complete  answer,  if  you  can  get  it  without 
too  much  ti-ouble,  so  we  will  have  information  that  is  accurate? 

The  Chairman.  State  how  many  were  trucks  and  how  many  were 
cars.    There  were  cars  and  trucks? 

Col.  SEA3f  AX.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  (live  the  number  of  passenger  motors. 

Col.  Seamax.  That  will  be  in  the  record;  so  I  will  know  exactlv 
what  information  you  want  without  making  a  note  now. 
.  Mr.  Wasox.  Let  me  ask  you  this  nuestion  for  the  record :  Colonel, 
will  you  furnish  this  committee  witn  a  statement  of  all  the  passen- 
ger motors  delivoi*ed  to  the  War  Department  subsequent  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  on  war  contracte;  all  the  motor  trucks  delivered 
on  the  same  kind  of  contracts:  all  the  motor  cycles;  all  the  trailers,  or 
any  other  vehicle  to  be  used  in  carrying  merchandise  or  passengers? 
That  will  complete  everj'thing  and  your  answer  will  be  in  the  record. 

Col.  Seamax.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  complete  it.  I  will  insert  that  in 
the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:. 

Cars,  all  classes 1,019 

Trucks,  all  classes 41,285 

Motor  cycles,  all  classes 8,568 

Bicycles 14.890 

Trailers 15, 681 

I  desire  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  these  deliveries 
which  were  delivered  to  the  Government  subsequent  to  November  11,  1918,  there 
were  83^7  of  the  standardized  B*8,  851  heavy  aviation,  583  light  avtatlon,  819 
heavy  specially  made  trucks  made  by  commercial  concerns,  and  422  winch 
trucks,  which  are  a  special  and  not  a  commercial  vehicle;  50  searchlight  trucks^ 
450  special  reconnaissance  cars,  and  machine-gun  car  chasses. 

^  Mr.  W-^®^^-  ^^  *h®  same  line,  it  has  been  stated,  if  my  recollec- 
tion is  ri^t,  that  subsequent  to  r^ovember  15,  1918^  there  were  sent 
to  the  A.  E.  F.  over  30,000  motor  cars.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
35,000.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Col.  Seaman.  I  can  furnish  that  in  the  same  way  that  I  can  an- 
swer the  preceding  q^uestion. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  Also  in  that  connection  put  in  the  date  of  the  last  ship- 
ment of  these  cars.  I  think  I  did  asK  you  about  that  and  you  cui 
correct  it. 

Col.  Seaman.  I  will  put  that  in  when  I  get  the  transcript. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Shipments  to  the  A.  K.  F.  after  November  15,  1918,  were  as  follows,  by  the 
month,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1919,  in  which  month  the  last  shipment 
was  made: 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

226 

395 

80 

906 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jim. 

Trucks 

4,8  »2 

820 

1,843 

2,277 

617 

3,P5l 

8T3 

2,837 

3.190 

367 

884 

206 
161 

12 
415 

8 
1 

4 

Automobiles 

42 

I 

Motor  cycles 

Bicycles 

934 

Trailers 

Ambulances 

4 

10,839 

12,062 

1,607 

1,301 

431 

42 

9 

S 
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It  is  especially  desired  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  material  shipped  after  November  15  was  motor  cycles,  bicycles, 
trailers,  and  ambulances,  bicycles  being  by  far  the  largest  item  and  being 
approximately  28  pre  cent  of  the  total. 


Friday,  January  23,  1920. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  INSPECTOS 

GENERAL,  AND  COL.  T.  Q.  DONALDSON. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  DIVISIONS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  8TORA0E,  QUARTERMAS- 
TER GENERAIi's  OFFICE. 

(See  pp.  1833,  1S49,  1859,  ld34.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  an  investigation  was  made  hv  the  Inspector 
General's  Office  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  and 
A  report  made  on  November  7,  1919. 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  at  the  request  of  the  committee  you  have  furnished 
a  copy  of  that  report,  which  I  have  before  me  now  ? 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  whose  suggestion  or  request  was  this  investigation 
made  by  your  office  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  Col.  Donaldson.  It  was  made  at  the  su^estion  and  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  person.  The  Secretary  of  War 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  rumors  had  come  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  workings  of  that  department  and  he  directed  me  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  conditions  there.  Based  upon  those 
instructions,  I  issued  orders  for  Col.  Donaldson  and  two  or  three 
other  officers  to  make  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Pursuant  to  that  order.  Colonel,  an  investigation  was 
made  upon  which  this  report  is  based — is  that  correct? 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  in  this  report  you  have  quoted  from  some 
document  or  evidence.  On  page  10,  for  instance,  I  notice  you  speak 
about  inclosed  charts.  Those  charts  are  not  included  in  this  re- 
port, are  they? 

Col.  Donaldson.  No;  but  I  have  a  full  set  of  the  charts  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry, 
but  I  wanted  to  have  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  charts  not  being 
with  this  report.  On  page  37,  just  by  way  of  illustration,  I  notice 
you  have  in  parentheses  "  inclosure  F,  pages  1  to  8." 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  that  mean? 

Col.  Donaldson.  That  means  that  the  quotation  I  have  given  on 
that  page  conies  from  that  inclosure;  it  is  just  one  of  a  number. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  inclosure  were  set  out  in  full  it  would  contain 
'he  evidence  to  which  you  refer  in  this  report? 

C^ol.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir. 

yir.  Wood.  Is  that  the  testimony  of  the  pei'son  who  made  this 
criticism  ? 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  contained  between  pages  1 
nd  8. 
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Mr.  W(K)D.  And  that  would  be  true  with  reference  to  all  of  these 
other  quotations  and  the  references  made  to  inclosures? 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  this  testimony? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  set  out  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  I  mean  who  testified? 

Mr.  Wood.  And  all  of  that  is  set  out  here;  they  mention  the  men 
who  gave  the  testimony. 

Col.  Donaldson.  Testimony  was  given  by  officers  in  the  various 
bureaus  who  had  any  criticism  to  make  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  report,  then,  is  abstracted  from  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony that  was  taken,  and  to  which  you  refer  as  inclosures  in  this 
report? 

Col.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir.  My  report  is  based  on  the  evidence 
and  the  inclosures. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  adopted  the  method  of  setting  out  the  substance 
of  the  testimony  rather  than  setting  it  out  at  length? 

Col.  DoNAij)soN.  Yes,  sir.  Those  criticisms  show,  in  the  main, 
the  objections  to  the  present  system  and  commendations,  where  they 
occurred. 

Mr.  Wood.  (Jeneral,  is  there  any  reason  why  this  report  should 
not  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing? 

Gen.  CiiAMBiifeLAiN.  Xone  whatsoever,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
committee  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  My  understanding  is  that  this  work  was  done  by  you 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  why  the  recommenda- 
tions were  not  carried  into  effect? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir.  I  can  onlj 
say  this :  It  is  my  belief  that  every  one  connected  with  this  subject 
down  in  the  P.  S.  and  T.  are  doing  their  utmost  to  reorganize  and 
get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  report  referred  to  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
hearing. 

(Said  report  follows:) 

r  First  Indoniement.  ] 

War  Depabticbnt, 
Office  Inrpbctob  Gbnkbau 

Kovmnhcr  15,  1919. 

To  The  Adjutant  General. 

1.  During?  this  investi^cation  I  kept  in  dose  touch  with  the  work  as  it  pn^ 
gressecl,  and  I  have  carefully  studied  this  report. 

2.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  "  General  diseussion  on  ^^diole-anpply  gystaa," 
para^aphs  15  to  2(),  inclusive;  also  to  conclusions  and  recommen<kitionB,  para- 
graphs 21  and  22,  which  are  concurred  in. 

J.  L.  Chajcbebxain, 
Inspector  OmenL 

NOVBMBEB  7,  1919. 

From :  Col.  T.  Q.  Donaldson,  Inspector  Generars  Department 
To :  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Army. 

Subject :  Investigation  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Stilt 
and  Operating  Services  of  the  War  Department 

1.  The  investigation  was  made  September  13,  1919,  to  November  8,  Ifllft,  ^ 
Col.  T.  Q.  Donaldson,  Inspector  Generars  Department,  aaristed  by  OoL  0.  C 
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mw.  Col.  J.  P.  Marley,  and  Lieut,  (^ol.  H.  J.  McKenney,  Inspector  GeneraPs 
epartment»  in  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  the  following  order : 

Wab  Depabtiodtt, 
Office  of  ths  Insssctiob  QknebaLi 

Washington,  September  11,  1919. 
roni :  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Army. 
3 :  Col.  T.  Q.  Donaldson,  Inspector  General's  Department 
ibject :  Investigation  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  DiTision. 

1.  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Ins^iector 
eneral,  dated  September  9,  1919,  you  are  directed  to  make  an  inyestigation 
»vering  the  several  bureaus  and  other  activities  of  the  War  Department,  with 
•ecial  reference  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation.  The  investigation 
lould  determine  whether  the  conunissioned,  enliirtecU  or  civilian  personn^ 
in  properly  be  reduced,  and  whether  or  not  rumors  and  reports  of  idleness  are 
ell  founded. 

2.  The  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  require  that  your  inquiries  cover 
I  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Trade  Division, 
eluding  operating  agencies  and  General  Staff  agencies,  and  desires  that  this 
quiry  be  as  comprehensive  and  complete  as  possible. 

3.  Col.  J.  P.  Marley,  Inspector  G^eral's  Department,  has  been  directed  to 
•port  to  you  to  assist  in  carrying  on  this  investigation. 

4.  A  full  report,  with  reconmaendation,  will  be  submitted  upon  completion  of 
is  work. 

J.  L.  Chambeblain. 

2.  Prior  inve^  tigations  of  the  bureau  of  the  War  Dapartment  as  to  whether 
*  not  commissioned,  enlisted,  and  civilian  personnel  could  be  reduced  and 
hether  or  not  rumors  of  idleness  were  well  founded  were  made  by  Col.  W. 
.  Hunt,  Inspector  Generars  Departm«»t,  May  9-13,  1919,  covering  the  Surgeon 
enerars  Office,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  (Jhemical  Warfare  Service,  Construe* 
on  Division,  and  three  sections  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  in  Building 

and  west  portion  of  Building  C  at  Henry  Park,  this  city :  by  CoL  C.  H. 
ridges.  Inspector  General's  Department,  June  11-19,  1919,  covering  the  Sig- 
il  Corps,  Tank  Corps,  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office,  Inspector  General's 
ffice.  Office  of  Chief  of  Field  Artillery,  Office  of  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery, 
ilitia  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Finance  Service,  Zone  Finance 
ffice.  Transportation  Service,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  and  Purchase  and 
orage  Service. 

3.  The  object  of  the  present  investigation,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  2  of 
le  order  quoted,  was  to  cover  specifically  all  branches  of  the  work  of  the 
iirchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  including  the  operating 
rencies  under  its  control,  with  special  reference  to — 

( 1 )  Efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

(2)  Whether  the  commissioned,  enlisted,  or  civilian  personnel  can  be  re- 
iced. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  rumors  and  reports  of  idleness  are  well  founded. 

4.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined : 

Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Burr,  Director  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic;  Maj. 
?n.  H.  L.  Rogers,  Director  Purchase  and  Storage;  Maj.  Gen.  W.  M.  Blacky 
lief  of  Engineers;  Maj.  Gen.  William  L.  Sibert,  Chief  Chemical  Warfare 
rvice:  Brig.  Gen.  F.  T.  Hiues,  General  Staff,  Chief  Transportation  Serv-^ 
?;  Col.  William  Weigel,  General  Staff;  Col.  Edmund  Wittenmeyer,  General 
aff:  Col.  W.  A.  Holbrook,  General  Staff;  Col.  F.  C.  Boggs,  General  Staff; 
»I.  J.  A.  Fair,  General  Staff;  Col.  L.  D.  Gasser,  General  Staff;  Col.  G.  P. 
•ner,  (teneral  Staff;  Col.  H.  C.  Bennycastle,  General  Staff;  Col.  C,  G.  Har- 
y,  General  Staff;  Col.  Granville  Sevier,  General  Staff;  Col.  Owen  Seaman, 
•Tieral  Staff;  Col.  J.  R.  R.  Hannay,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  W.  R.  Grove, 
lartermaster  Corps;  Col.  O.  G.  Collins,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  L.  W. 
ircell,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  William  Elliott,  Quartermaster  Corps; 
1.  C.  J.  Symmonds,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  .1.  S.  Chambers,  Quarter- 
iHter  Corps;  Col.  A.  E.  Williams,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  C.  P.  Daley, 
lartennaster  Corps;  Col.  W.  S.  Wood,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  W.  C 
nes.  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  F.  S.  Armstrong,  Quartermaster  Corps;  CoL 
urtland  Nixon,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  Norris  Stayton,  Quartermaster 
rps:  Col.  Evan  Shelby,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Col.  C.  D.  Hartman,  Quarter- 
ister  Corps;  Col.  C.  R.  Day,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Lieut.  Col.  A.  D.  Chaffin, 
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(2em'ral   Staff:   Lieut.  Col.   M.   H.   Hunm»ii,  Qunrtennaster  Corps;  Lieut.  Col. 
A.    H.    r><»ljr,    Quarternmster   Corps:    Lieut.    Col.   C.   L.    Scott,    Quartermaster 
<'orps:  Lieut  Col.  V.  H.  Ellison.  Quarte^lla^ ter  Corps;  Lieut.  Col.  L.  Gerow, 
(^uartorniastor  (/ori)s:  Lieut.  Col.  L.  L.  Calvert,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Lieut 
Col.    Mar  hall    Mapruder.   Quartermaster   <'ori^s;     Lieut.    Col.    J.    P.    Barney, 
Quartermaster  ('<»rps;  (-ol.  W.  H.  Noble,  Motor  Transport  Corps;  Col.  J.  L 
Schley.   Kii^ine^Ts;   (\}\.  .J.   M.   Wrijrht^  Engineers;  Col.  Charles  McK.  Saltz- 
man,  Sljnial  (^)rps:  Col.  R.  L.  Carmichaol,  Coast  Artillery  Corps;  Col.  Dawsoa 
Olmstead,   Field  Artillery:    Col.   Clifford   Corhin,    Field   Artillery;   Col.  C.  K 
Eckels.  Quartermaster  Corps:  Col.  T.  A.  Baldwin,  A.  S.  A.;  Col.  A.  C.  Voris, 
Slpnal  (^orps:    Col.   E.   V.   Wolfe,   Me<lical  Coriw;    Col.  W.   W.   Gibson,  Ord- 
nance    Department:     Lieut.     (^)I.    C.    C    Sheppard.    Ordnance    Department; 
Lieut.  Col.  O.  J.  (latchell.  Ordnance  Department;  Lieut.  Col.  .T.  H.  Rice,  Onl- 
nance   De|>artment :   Lieut,   ('ol.   T.   E.   Jansc^,   En^neers;    Lieut.   Col.  A.  B. 
Kratz,  Engineers;   Lieut.  (^»1.  C.  E.  Speaks,  Motor  Transport   Corps;    Lieut, 
('ol.    William     Loujrhborou>i:h,    Mt)tor    Transixirt    Con)s;     MaJ.    Amos  Tyre«. 
Quartermaster  Corps:   MaJ.  E.   W.  Murfonl,   QuartM'master  Corps;   Maj.  L 
E.  Williams,  Motor  Tran  port  Corps;  Maj.  W.  R.  Weaver,  Slsrnal  Corps;  Maj. 
Howanl    Yost,    Enjjineers:    Maj.    W.    W.    Parker,   C/onimunity    War    Service; 
Maj.  C.  (■.  CVwrnibs,  CNunnmnity  War  Service;  Maj.  J.  P.  Monaghan,  Ordnance 
Department ;  Maj.  L.  C.  Dysart,  Ortlnance  Dei)artment ;  Capt  M.  A.  Peterson, 
Motor  Transport  Cori)«:  (^apt.  Bliss  Albro,  Signal  Corps;  First  Lieut.  W.  T. 
Emers(m,  A.   S.  A. ;   Second   Lieut.  N.  C.   MacDonald,   A.   S.   A. ;   Col.  D.  M 
King,  Ordnance  Department;   Mr.  C.  F.  Woods,  Chief  Real  Estate  Service: 
Mr.  A.  L.  Mercer,  assistant  director  of  sales;  Mr.  E.  E.  Sqaier,  office  director 
of  sales;  Col.  I-4iwrence  J.  Flemin'g,  Cavalry,  commanding  officer  Fort  Sam 
Hon*  ton,  Tex. ;   Lieut.  Col.   Philip  I^.  Thurber,   Quartermaster  Corps,  supply 
officer  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. ;  Maj.  Gen.  Jolih  Biddle,  commanding  general 
Camp  Travis,  Tex. :  (^)l.  Ward  Dabney,  Quartermaster  Corp^  aupidjr  officer 
(/amp  Travis,  Tex. :  Col.  Milosh  R.  Hilgani,  Quartermaster  CJorps,  zone  supply 
»)fficer«,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Lieut.  Col.  K  N.  Bodine,  Oninance  I>^rtment, 
commanding;   officer   San    Antonio   Arsenal ;   C/Ol.    Samuel   B.    Pearson,   Motor 
Trans|K)rt  ( ^orps,  commanding  officer  Camp  Normoyle.  Tex. ;  Col.  Harry  Jor- 
don.   Ordnance   Department,   comman<ling   officer   Rock    Inland   Arsenal.   Ill: 
Lieut.  (;0l.  John  H.  Read,  General  Staff,  supply  officer  Rock  Island,  Arsenal. 

Besides  those  named  above,  many  others  connected  with  the  various  brandies 
and  sections  of  the  services  were  interviewed  concerning  the  work  under  their 
charge. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  all  available  records  were 
also  examined  and  the  several  offices  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  lYaffic  and  of 
the  Purchase  and  Storage  Sen-ice,  and  other  activities  were  personally  in- 
spected. 

rURCirASE,    STORAGE    AND   TRAFFIC    OmSION,    GKNERAI.    STAFF. 

6.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  history  of^this  organization:  It  ap- 
pears that  this  organization  had  its  origin  in  the  War  Oonndl  instituted  by 
General  Orders.  No.  100,  War  Department,  December  20,  1917,  consisting  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  Maj.  Oens.  Sharpe,  Crozier,  Weaver,  and  Crowder,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  oversee  and  coordinate  all  matters  of  supply  in  the  field  Army. 

From  this  origin  the  organization  develoi>ed  hy  suc<*es8ive  stages  until  it 
reached  Its  present  status,  as  follows:  By  (General  Orders,  No.  lOT,  War  De- 
partment, D(H*emher  28.  1917,  there  was  created  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  <rf 
Staff  a  section  designated  as  the  Storage  and  Traffic  Service,  the  duties  of 
which  were  to  coordinate  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies,  to  see  that 
l)rovision  was  made  for  the  necessary  storage  on  the  senhoard  and  to  nMse  | 
and  assist  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  reference  thereto,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  George  W. 
Goethals.  retired,  who  had  by  General  Orders,  No.  150,  War  Department  De-  j 
cemher  19,  1917.  been  made  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  was  appointed 
Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 

Bv  General  Order,  No.  5,  War  Department,  January  11,  1918,  there  wa« 
organized  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  a  section  known  as  the  Purchasing 
Service,  whose  duty  it  was  to  coordinate  the  procurement  activities  of  tbe 

Army. 

Hy  General  Order  14.  Febnmry  9,  War  Department,  1918,  the  General  Sttn 
was  reorganized  into  divisions,  two  of  which  were  the  Purchase  and  Suppli« 
Division  and  the  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.    The  duties  of  Purchase  and 
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Supplies  Division  were  to  suixjrvise  ami  direct  all  the  purchase,  procurement, 
and  production  activities  of  the  bureaus  and  other  agencies  and  to  determine 
purchase  and  manufaoturing  priorities  and  the  preference  to  be  given  con- 
tractors. 

The  duties  of  the  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  were  to  control  all  transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  and  all  storage  facilities  connected  with  munitions  and  other 
supplies.  By  General  Orders  36,  April  16,  War  Department,  1918,  the  Purchase 
-and  Supplies  Division  and  the  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  were  consolidated 
into  one  division,  which  was  designated  tlie  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Divi- 
sion, and  Gen.  Goethals  was  made  director. 

By  General  Orders  50,  May  20,  War  Department,  1918,  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  was  charged  with  supervising  the  computation  of  require- 
ments and  rates  of  production  necessary  to  provide  types  and  quantittes  of 
equipment  adopted  by  the  Operations  Division,  General  Staff. 

By  section  IV,  General  Orders  52,  1918,  the  motor  transport  branch  of  the 
<5uartermaster  GeneraFs  Office  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Director 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  section  V  of  the  same  order  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  all  transportation  was 
vested  in  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

By  General  Orders  80,  August  26,  War  Department,  1918,  all  previous  ordiera 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Staff,  except  section  5,  General 
Orders  52,  War  Department,  1918,  were  revoked  and  a  new  organizatioQ  was 
prescribed.  The  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  was  one  of  the; four 
divisions  of  this  organization,  and  its  duties  were  prescribed  in  paragraph  €(, 
a,  6,  c,  d,  and  e. 

The  division  was  divided  into  four  branches :  Purchase  and  Supplies  Branch, 
Inland  Transportation  Branch,  Storage  Branch,  and  an  Embarkation  Branch, 
and  the  order  provided  that  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  lAiM 
Jtiave  cognizance  and  control  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  supervision,  and  direction  of  all  requirements  and  the  procurement 
and  production  activities,  etc. 

(5)  The  storing  and  warehousing  of  property  for  all  departments,  bureaus, 
and  corps  of  the  Army,  etc. 

(c)  All  that  pertains  ^to  the  routing,  inland  and  coastwise,  of  troops  and 
property  of  the  War  Department,  etc. 

(d)  The  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  overseas,  etc.  '' 

These  duties  were  all  practically  the  same  that  had  been  published  previously 
from  time  to  time  in  orders  for  the  separate  services. 

From  time  to  time  after  the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  by  General  Orders  36,  April  11,  1918,  various  supply  circulars 
were  Issued  by  the  Director  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  under  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  consolidating  certain  activities  of  the  supply  bu- 
reaus and  services  and  putting  them  under  the  purchase  and  storage  service, 
wh<>se  t)rganization  and  duties  had  been  prescribed  by  Supply  Circular  109, 
191 S. 

The  supply  bureaus  concerned  and  the  activities  taken  over  are  noted  in 
4irticle  111,  pages  14-17,  Compilation  of  Supply  Circulars  and  Bulletins  of  the 
IMirchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff. 

By  Supply  Circular  80,  August  27,  1918,  issued  the  day  after  General  Order 
80,  War  Department,  1918,  the  Quartermaster  General  was  required  to  r^;K)rt 
to  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

By  Supply  Circular  91,  September  12,  1918,  the  Quartermaster  General,  as 
DircH'tor  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  was  given  authority  over  storage,  distribu- 
tion, and  issue  within  the  United  States,  and  a  director  of  storage  and  a  dl- 
re<*tor  of  purchase  were  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Trnflic. 

By  Supply  Circular  109,  November  4,  1918,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  '*  will  be  appointed  by  and  report  to  the 
Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic." 

By  Supply  Circular  110,  November  6,  1918,  the  procurement,  storage,  and 
distribution  functions  of  the  Quartermaster XJeneral  were  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic.  By  memorandum  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  May  20,  1918,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  was 
^iven  sole  charge  of  carrying  (mt  the  purchase,  lease,  and  rental,  etc.,  of  real 
t'state  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department. 

By  Supply  Circular  98,  October  11,  1918,  the  finance  department.  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Ti^ifm-  i>iviKion  was  given  authority  over  and  responsibility  for 
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all  tiDance  activities  and  personnel  of  the  General  Staff  and  of  the  Supply 
CJorps  of  tlie  Army,  and  a  Director  of  Finance  was  appointed. 

After  the  issue  of  the  supply  circulars  quoted  the  consolidation  under  the 
Purchase,  Stoni^e  and  Traffic  was  rapid. 

By  (circular  IK),  October  22,  1918,  the  general  engineer  depot  was  transferred 
^'»  Purchases  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  the  Finance  Division  of  same  to  the 
Finance  Department. 

By  Supply  Circular  14)2,  October  24,  1918,  the  supply  branch  and  sui^ly 
depots  branch  of  the  Surgeon  Oenenirs  Office  was  trausferrwl  to  Purchase* 
Storage  and  Traffic  and  the  tlnance  branch  to  the  Director  of  Finance.  Purchase, 
Stonige  and  Traffic. 

By  Supply  Circular  HKl  0<*tober  23,  1918,  the  same  a<*tivlties  were  tnins- 
f erred  from  the  Sigiml  CorjMs. 

7.  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29,  November  7,  1918,  Purchase*,  Storage  and  Tratflc. 
is  a  discussiim  and  interpi-etatlon  by  the  then  Dii-ector  of  Pun*ha.se,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  Maj.  Gen.  George  Goethals.  of  the  recH»nt  reorganization  ot  the  Array 
supply  system.  It  will  l)e  notetl  that  the  date  of  this  bulletin  is  November 
7,  1918,  and  that  the  date  of  the  War  I>e])artment  onler.  General  Order  80. 
1918,  prescribing  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Tniftir 
is  August  26,  1918. 

Section  111  of  the  bulletin  analyzes  and  criticizes  the  prior  <*xlsriug  supply 
organization,  and  paragraph  12  of  this  section  is  as  follows: 

"  It  is  true  that  an  organization  of  the  General  Staff  ha<l  been  set  up  r(^ 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  bureaus,  and  that  it  had  acconiplishe<l  some  giXHl 
in  this  held.  Its  powers  were.  In  the  main,  supervisory  only,  and,  as  has  bi»en 
pointed  out,  tlie  organization  did  not  lend  Itself  readily  to  supervision.  Further- 
more, supervision  tends  to  envelop  and  duplicate  executive  control  ami  to  create 
conflict  of  authority  and  divided  responsibility,  especially  wiiere  the  super- 
visory organization  has  administrative  powers.  It  is  naturally  much  weaker 
than  single  responsibility  and  executive  control." 
Extracts  from  parHgraph  1,  this  section,  are  as  follows: 

**At  the  head  of  the  organization  Is  a  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  whose  fimction  Is  executive  and  not  supervisory.  He  receives  the 
Army  program  fnmi  another  division  of  the  General  Staff,  and  Ills  Is  the  re- 
Hp<msibility  for  the  computation  of  tlie  requirements  to  meet  that  program 
and  the  filling  of  tho.se  requirements.  He  Is  in  command  of  the  supply  organiza- 
tion and  relieves  the  Chief  of  Staff  from  all  detail  of  and  responsibility  for 
supply.  *  *  *  The  fundamental  Idea  of  this  reorganization  is,  first,  the 
consolidation  in  one  department  of  the  purchase  of  all  standard  articles  of 
merchandise,  leaving  in  the  bureaus  the  purchase,  production,  and  Inspection 
of  highly  technical  material,  such  as  ordnance,  aircraft,  etc.,  and  second,  the 
storage,  distribution,  and  issue  within  the  United  States  and  their  sto^ag*^ 
prior  to  shipment  abroad  of  all  War  Department  supplies,  whether  standanT 
)r  spiH*lal  (including  those  excepted  from  procurement)." 
Paragraph  3  of  this  se<'tion  is  as  follows: 

"There  are  in  the  organization  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  awl 
Traffic  five  main  o|HTating,  not  staff,  suNlivisions,  each  in  chargi»  of  a  director 
or  chief  and,  in  addition,  the  conunandlng  generals  at  the  primary  porta  of 
/mbarkation.  The  resixmslblUtles  and  duties  of  the  latter  are  set  forth  in 
Supply  Circular  No.  94.  and  the  organization  of  a  typical  primary  port  Is  shown 
in  Charge  J." 

These  extracts  show  clearly  that  Gen.  Goethals,  who  organlze<I  the  Purchaw. 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and  who  must  undoubtedly  have  seen  and  con- 
curred In  the  working  of  paragraph  6,  General  Order  80,  War  Department,  1918» 
which  prescrilwd  the  duties  and  functions  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  In- 
tended the  whole  organization  to  be  executive  and  not  supervisory.  His  state- 
ment in  paragraph  12,  section  111,  gives  the  reasons  why  he  con8idere«l  the 
policy  of  supiM'vlslon,  without  executive  control,  a  failure. 

Paragraph  6,  General  Order  80.  1918,  relating  to  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  has  not  been  amended  by  the  War  Department,  and  no  formal  notice 
modifying  the  policy  outlined  in  Bulletin  29  was  published  until  June  12, 
1919,  when  a  circular  letter  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  was  sent  to  all 
bureau  chiefs  of  the  War  Department,  stating  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  functions  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Divi- 
sion, General  Staff,  and  its  relation  to  the  bureaus  and  supply  services  of  the 
War  Department,  especially  with  the  Purchase  and  Supply  Ser\-lce;  that  the 
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tter  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
}neral  Staff,  where  as  It  was  "  as  separate  and  distinct  from  that  division  as 
any  other  bureau  of  the  War  Department." 
Paragraph  2  of  the  circular  letter  is  as  follows: 

**  The  organization  and  duties  of  the  IMirchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division 
e  described  in  detail  in  paragraph  6,  General  Order  80,  War  Department,  1918, 
py  herewith.  Subparagraph  (a)  of  paragraph  6  outlines  the  supervisory  and 
rectional  functions  of  the  division  relative  to  the  determination  of  require- 
e^nts  for,  methods  of  procurement  of,  and  the  payment  for,  Army  supplies.  It 
ill  be  noted  that  In  this  respect  Its  functions  are  solely  supervisory  and  dlrec- 
»nal.  It  does  not  purchase  supplies  but  directs  the  i>olicy  with  reference  to 
irchase.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  operating  agency  in  this  respect  and  it 
list  not  be  confused  with  the  Purchase  and  the  Storage  Service  (including 
e  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Storage) 
lich  is  an  operating  service  (the  outgrowth  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps)  re- 
rting  to  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  who  is  the  Quartermaster 
>neral.  The  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
eupies  the  same  supervisory  and  directional  relation  to  Purchase  and  Storage 
iit  it  does  to  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  and  is  as  distinct 
>m  purchase  and  storage  as  it  is  from  these  bureaus.'* 

This  paragraph  expresses  the  views  of  the  present  Director  of  Parchase,- 
r»rage  and  Traffic,  Maj.  Gen.  G^eorge  W.  Burr,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
Muorandum : 

Wab  Depabtmbnt, 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  Genbbal  Staff, 

WMhington,  September  IS,  1919, 

^moraudum  for  the  Quartermaster  General,  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage: 

1.  It  is  noted  that  in  your  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on  Military 
fairs  that  you  repeatedly  refer  to  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  to  the 
nance  Service,  and  to  the  Transportation  Service  as  parts  of  the  Purchase, 
firage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  For  your  information,  these 
i-ee  st^rvlces  are  not  parts  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of 
t>  (ieneral  Staff,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  ser\ices  coordinate  with  the  Engi- 
CM-  ('<»rps,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  which 
istcHl  prior  to  the  creation  of  these  services.  They  oi)erate  under  the  co- 
tlinatin^  supervision  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Divlsi(m,  but  are 
wise  related  to  it.  The  confusion  in  your  mind  doubtless  arises  from  the 
1«'  assijrned  to  tliis  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  which  division  is  coordinate 
til  and  in  no  way  differs  from  any  other  divsi on  of  the  General  Staff. 

Geo.  W.  BrRR, 
Major  General,  AMsntant  Chief  of  Staff, 
IHreetor  of  Purehase,  Storage  and  Traffle. 

It  will  thus  be  st»en  that,  although  the  original  order  instituting  the  Purchase, 
orajre  and  Traffic  has  not  been  change<i.  as  it  is  referred  to  in  circular  letter 
•Tune  12,  1919,  as  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic, 
il  the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  is  practically  the 
na*  as  given  in  Bulletin  29,  1918,  the  views  of  the  present  Director  of  Pur- 
ase.  Storage  and  Traffic  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Gen.  Goethals,  who 
rscrii>e<l  the  organization. 

TlK^se  diametrically  opposite  views  are  without  doubt  the  cause  of  the  con- 
si  on  existing  as  to  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
•aflic  and  its  relation  to  the  services  under  its  control,  especially  the  Pur- 
as«*  and  Storage  Ser^•ice.  An  agency  designed  originally  expressly  for  ex- 
iitive  functions  is  now  declared  to  be  a  supervisory  and  coordinating  agency 

l.v. 

A<cor<ling  to  the  policy  announced  in  Supply  Bulletin  29,  1918,  and  preceding 

l»ply  circulars,  the  transfer  of  activities  from  supply  bureaus  to  the  control 
the  I»urchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  was  continued  and  completed, 
r.y  Supply  Circular  120,  November  29,  1918,  all  storage,  distribution,  and 
;iif\  except  ammunition  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  was  transferred  from 
»*  Ordnance  to  Purchase  and  Storage  (this  circular  was  modified  later 'by 
ipplv  Circular  29,  1919). 
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By  Supply  (Mrcular  124,  IHHremher.  1918,  all  jjerscHinel,  property,  etc.,  of  sub- 
depot  quai-tenuHster  at  camps  were  tnmsferred  to  Purchase  and  Storajire. 

By  Supi»ly  (Mrcular  127,  rHH^-oniber  12,  1018.  the  Ueinount  Branch,  Quarter- 
master Corps,  was  transferre<l  to  Purchase  and  Storage. 

By  Supply  (Mrcular  1,*K),  I>ect»nil)er  2(5,  1J)18.  supply  <»rganization  of  the 
Oheuiical  Warfare  Service  was  transferred  to  the  Purchase  and  Storafje  ami 
Us  finance  se<*ti(»n  to  the  I)ire<.'tor  of  Finance. 

Durinjr  the  present  year  transiM>rtation  haH  l>een  made  a  separate  service  by. 
Supply  (Mrcular  No.  21.  11)10,  and  (Jenenil  Order  54,  April  21,  1919. 

Finance  iias  been  nnule  a  separate  service  by  Supply  Circular  28,  1910.  jin«l 
General  Order  72,  .Tune  ."i,  1010,  and  a  real  estate  service  was  establlsheti  by 
General  Order  43,  April.  1010.  These  changes  have  been  made  by  the  pri'sejit 
Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Trattic. 

8.  The  Incloseil  chart  and  (ropy  of  oftlce  order  No.  86  (Incl.  A)  show  the 
latest  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  with  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  i>ersonn(»l. 

By  comparing  these  charts  with  the  charts  accompanying  (General  Order  80. 
War  Department,  1018,  It  can  be  seen  what  changes  have  been  instituted  since 
that  order  was  published. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storajre 
and  Traffic  that  it  did  not  function  during  the  period  of  active  operation. 

PERSONNEL. 

9.  The  following  table  shows  the  nuinl>er  of  i>ersonnel  on  duty  in  the  Pur- 
chase, Storage  an<l  Traffic  and  In  the  servic^es  o|»erating  under  its  direction  at 
the  time  of  inspection  and  the  number  to  be  relieved  after  November  1.  which 
Is  practically  the  number  now  on  duty : 


Division  or  service. 

Sept.  23-Oct  7,  1919. 

After  Nov.  1. 

Reduction. 

Officers. 

Civilians. 

Officers. 

Civilians. 

Officers. 

CiviHans. 

Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic. 
Purchase  and  Storaee 

76 
285 
81 
80 
56 

305 

2,408 

2,032 

349 

109 

32 
187 
43 
82 
35 

ao2 

2,357 

1,697 

340 

94 

44 

88 
38 

.     21 

3 
51 

Finance  Service 

3SS 

Transport  Ati  on 

9 

Real  Estate 

15 

Total 

578 

5,203 

379 

4,790 

201 

413 

1  Increase  of  2  officers. 


On  October  1,  1010,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  reduc- 
ing the  civilian  i)ersonnel  in  the  Munitions  Building  by  10  per  cent  with  certain 
exceptions.  This  has  been  done  and  the  necessary  worlc  is  now  being  performed 
with  the  reduced  personnel. 

The  per.sonnel  shown  above,  pertaining  to  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division  on  September  27,  1010,  included  24  officers  and  135  efviiians  in  the 
sales  branch,  the  32  officers  and  302  civilians  to  remain  after  November  1  con- 
sists of  2  officers  and  150  civilians  in  the  sales  branch  and  30  officers  and  VG, 
civilians  in  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  h 
is  thus  seen  that  although  the  number  of  officers  in  the  sales  branch  has  been 
reduced,  the  number  of  civilians  employed  after  November  1  will  be  Increased, 
most  of  the  Increase  being  due  to  the  reemployijient  of  the  discharged  oflSoers 
in  a  civilian  caiJacity,  so  that  the  total  reduction  in  this  branch  will  be  only  7. 

Although  the  sales  branch  is  a  temporary  organization,  organized  expressly 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  war  materials,  and  will  be  discontinued  when  this 
duty  is  completed,  it  will  probably  be  more  than  a  year  before  this  Is  done,  and 
by  this  time  the  entire  General  Staff  will  probably  have  been  reorganized 
under  the  general  reorganization  of  the  Army. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  civilian  employees  of  tliis  branch  of  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  alone,  per  year,  is  $270,190,  and  of  the  civlllsin 
employees  of  the  entire  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  as  shown  In  the  following 
table : 
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Salaries  in  force  on  September  21,  1910,  in  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Trafflc 

Division,  General  Staff,  for  civilian  hire: 

Administration    branch $102,  740 

I*iirchase  branch 65, 540 

Storajje  and  issue  branch 3,800 

Heal  estate  and  finance  branch , . 1,200 

Statistics  and  requirements  branch ' 10,280 

Standardization  branch 31, 200 

Sales  branch 279, 190 

Total 493,950 

FUNCTIONS   AND   DUTIES. 

10.  The  functions  and  duties  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  are,  as  already  stated,  shown  in  the  charts  and  Office 
Order  No.  86,  Inclosure  A. 

In  prescribing  the  duties,  in  all  of  these  branches,  except  in  the  sales  branch, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  duties  are  "  to  supervise,  or  to  supervise  and  co- 
ordinate," (Incl.  A-2).  In  the  sales  branch  the  prescribed  duties  are  **  to 
formulate,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  direct  the  selling  of  surplus  supplies,  etc." 

The  puri)ose  in  using  the  terms  "  to  supervise  and  coordinate  "  is,  undoubtedly 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  division  is  a  supervising  and  coordinating,  and 
not  an  executive  agency.  All  officers  in  this  division  who  were  questioned,  from 
the  director  dov^Ti,  were  careful  to  state  that  the  division  was  purely  a  super- 
visory and  not  an  operating  agency,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt — whether  or  not 
it  is  a  purely  Generaf  Staff  agency — tjiat  all  the  officers  in  it  are  conscientiously 
trying  to  make  it  one. 

EFFICIENCY   AND  ECONOMY  OF  OPERATION. 

11.  The  purchase  and  storage,  and  other  operating  services  and  bureaus, 
claim  that  there  are  defects  either  in  the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division,  or  in  its  administration. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  indicate  that  the  purchase  and  storage  service 
is  still  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  as 
it  undoubteiUy  was  when  Gen.  Goethals  was  director  of  the  division. 

The  defwts  and  faults  claimed  are  in  general  as  follows: 

By  the  purchase  and  storage  service  (the  organization  of  which  is  shown 
on  chart,  and  the  duties  of  the  personnel  on  accompanying  memorandum,  IncL 
B.)  : 

(a)  That  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  is  not 
I>urely  a  supervisory  and  coordinating  agency,  but  to  some  extent  at  least, 
exercises  administrative  control  over  the  operating  supply  services  and  bureaus, 
causing  duplication  of  work,  the  rendition  of  unnecessary  reports  and  data, 
and  interference  with  the  administrative  control  by  bureau  chiefs. 

F^xamples  cited : 

TIh»  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  is  supposed  to  tell  us  what  to  pro- 
vide ;  they  often  tell  us  just  how  to  do  It.  They  call  on  this  service  for  reports 
on  minor  purchases  and  sales.  I  do  believe  that  they  both  duplicate  our  work 
in  instances  and  that  they  do  operate.  A  short  time  ago  the  Purchase  Service 
bought  a  lot  of  crash  toweling.  The.  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  called  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why  this  was  bought,  stating  that  they  knew  large  quantities 
of  toweling  was  on  hand.  The  toweling  on  hand  was  huckaback  toweling,  which 
everyone  ought  to  know  is  nothing  like  crash  toweling.  Also,  a  while  back  Col. 
f  ;asser,  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  came  down  and  was  giving  orders 
to  my  subordinates.  The  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  had  no  official 
kiiowle<lge  of  the  i)arade  of  tlic  First  Division  until  several  days  after  the 
(General  Staff  officers  had  been  Issuing  orders  for  the  supply  of  individual  items 
ne«'ded  for  the  division.  The  zone  supply  officer  at  Washington  called  one  day 
to  rei)ort  that  Instructions  had  been  issued  to  the  forage  men  at  Fort  Myer  to 
w^pd  certain  forage  to  Washington  for  the  animals  of  the  First  Division.  Col. 
Smither  was  called  up  and  asked  to  Issue  Instructions  In  writing  for  this  supply. 
After  a  few  days,  no  Instructions  having  been  received,  he  was  asked  again,  and 
finally  an  order  was  received  directing  the  supply  of  forage  and  rations  for  the 
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Mofips  while  in  WnshiiiKtoii,  l)iit  not  until  various  onlers  had  been  received  from 
the  l>ur(haso,  Storapre  and  TniHie  for  the  supply  of  individual  items  of  equip- 
ment for  the  First  Division. 

r4en.  Rogers  quotes  the  following  In  8upi)ort  of  his  statement : 

AuffiiJit  Jo. — Instructions  directing:  the  supply  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Camp  Meade  for  equipment  of  the  First  Division,  19  combat  wagons,  27  cart* 
(mule  ooml)at),  and  2  machine  guns.  The  nmle  carts  and  machine  guns  wen^ 
not  Purchase  and  Storage  supplies. 

August  /«.— Same  kind  of  an  onler  to  send  to  Camp  Dlx  16  rolling  kitchens. 

August  20.— To  Cnmv  Gordon,  7  water  carts  and  170  harness,  wheel.  SS,  and 
170  harness,  lead,  SS. 

August  SO. — Verl)al  orders  were  glv*»n  by  officials  of  the  l^urehase.  Storage  and 
Traffic  to  send  certain  harness  to  Camp  Mills  to  replace  that  that  had  been  sent 
to  Camp  Gordon.  The  trouble  was  that  they  had  ordere<l  the  wrong  kind  of 
harness  to  Camp  Gordon  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  reidace  it  there. 

August  20. — To  Camp  Upton,  8  rolling  kitchens,  18  combat  wagons,  and  10 
wagons,  K.  &  B. 

August  20. — To  Camp  Merrlt,  various  supplies. 

August  22. — To  Camp  Dlx,  19  escort  wagons. 

August  27. — To  the  G3rd  Infantry.  East  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.  C* 
certain  property  for  use  by  the  First  Field  Artillery  Brigade. 

August  29. — Telephone  messjige  was  re<t»ived  from  Cx)l.  Tyner.  Purchase,  Stor- 
ag<»  and  Traffic,  to  send  word  to  zone  supply  officer,  New  York,  to  employ  30 
horseshoers  for  the  First  Division. 

August  29. — Orders  to  send  to  Camp  Meigs  100  tents.  All  these  orders  were 
for  the  First  Division.     (Gen.  Rogers;  Incl.  C,  page  1.) 

As  an  Incident  of  oi)eratlng  on  the  part  of  the  General  Staff,  under  the  recent 
allotment  of  temporary  officers,  made  by  the  Allotment  Division,  G.  S.,  that  allot- 
ment was  revoked  and  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  made  the  allotment  to  our 
si^rvice.  It  does  seem  that  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  duplicate  our  work. 
(Col.  .1.  S.  (^liaml)ers,  Q.  M.  C,  Incl.  C.  page  2.) 

There  is  a  duplication  of  work  on  the  part  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Our  problems  are  gotten  up  and  then  have  to  be  submitted  to  them  to  look  over. 
The  i)urchase  branch  of  that  division  refjulres  to  be  sent  to  It  the  daily  abstract 
of  contracts  made,  showing  the  item,  number  of  bids,  etc.,  and  they  then  look 
these  over  and  perhaps  call  on  this  ser^ice  to  explain  why  this  or  that  contract 
was  let  at  the  figures  shown  or  why  It  was  let  with  no  more  bidders  than  dtovn. 
They  ask  for  ail  kinds  of  Information,  but  never  seem  to  have  any  to'^ve. 
(Lt.  Col.  F.  A.  Ellison,  Q.  M.  C,  P.  &  S.) 

The  purchase  branch  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  seems  to  be  only  cgo- 
b€t\Veen  for  this  service  an<l  the  rest  of  the  War  Department.  It  contlnoi^ 
calls  for  all  kinds  of  Information  and  reports,  but  never  has  any  to  give  this 
senice  (P.  and  S.).  Whenever  Information  is  desired  here  we  have  to  go  out 
and  get  It.  All  the  information  they  get  comes  from  here.  A  while  back  it  was 
desired  to  publish  information  as  to  what  the  allowances  and  requirements  are 
of  certain  items  by  units,  such  as  divisions,  regiments,  etc..  In  the  various  zones- 
such  things  as  coal  allowances,  for  Instance.  We  were  given  information  on 
which  to  base  the  Information  to  be  compiled,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
(he  information  given  us  was  wrong,  and  we  had  to  go  out  and  get  it  first-hand. 
The  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  not  only  tell  us  what  to  do,  but  sometimes  tell 
us  exactly  how  to  do  It.  Instructions  are  often  too  detailed.  (Col.  J  R  It 
Hannay,  Q.  M.  C,  P.  &  S.) 

Then*  is  duplication  of  elTort  on  the  part  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
For  a  long  time  the  Quartermaster  ( ■on)s,  P.  &  S.,  had  and  has  certain  water- 
proofing ideas.  These  processes  of  waterproofing  textiles  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  a  long  time.  The  Gen(»ral  Staff  to-day  have  ample  knowledf^ 
of  th(»  waterproofing  in  existence,  and  aske<l  to  have  something  done  about 
this  matter,  but  as  yet  no  waterproofing  proces.ses  have  been  perfected.  Right 
now,  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  General  Staff  is  going  ahead  with  design- 
ing a  raincoat  along  such  lines  that  if  the  waterproofing  process  proved  to  be 
a  success  all  their  designs  and  labor  will  be  thrown  out.  I  mean  by  this,  if  you 
design  a  coat  having  certain  linings  of  waterproof  material,  that  all  that  is 
unn«K.*essary  and  thrown  out  If  It  Is  possible  to  successfully  waterproiof  that 
cloth  by  some  preparation.  Again,  the  director  of  sales  oiierates.  The  director 
of  sales,  himself,  pers(^)nally  negotiates  the  sale  of  lumber.  All  those  lumber 
orders  for  sale  and  distribution  came  direct  from  him.  (CJol.  W.  C  Jones^ 
Q.  M.  C,  P.  &  S.) 
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There  is  a  duplicration  in  all  commodity  lines  on  the  pait  of  the  sales  branch. 
Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic.  They  have  a  parallel  organization  to  that  of 
the  surplus-property  division  (P.  &  S.)  down  to  and  including  all  the  sub- 
jections. Note  that  their  chart  shows  under  Quartermaster  stores  section  sub- 
sections in  subsistence,  clothing,  medical  and  hopital,  and  general  upplies,  and 
other  of  their  subsections  include  textiles,  raw  materials,  motors  and  vehicles, 
€itc.,  the'  very  same  as  the  selling  service  has.  If  the  sales  branch  is  a  coordi- 
nating and  su|)er\'isory  agency,  why  have  a  full  number  of  subsections  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  selling  or  operating  agency?  It  should  not  take  as 
large  an  organization  to  supervise  and  coordinate  as  it  does  to  negotiate  the 
5«ale  and  keep  lists  and  dt^scriptions  of  surplus  property. 

The  offi<*e  of  the  (iire<*tor  of  sales  calls  on  the  bureaus  which  sell  the  property 
for  numerous  reports,  which  seem  unnecessary  for  the  information  of  :^  co- 
onnnating  agency.  A  short  time  ago  they  called  for  a  report  on  all  smplus 
property  with  various  data.  To  make  up  this  report  took  the  services  of  10 
flerks  for  a  peri<Kl  of  six  weeks  to  compile,  and  even  then  it  was  of  little 
value  owing  to  the  changes  that  had  occurred  during  the  time  it  was  in  process 
of  pr^Miration.  They  first  wanted  a  report  by  item,  showing  the  article,  kind, 
name  of  manufacturer,  when  purchased,  conditions,  where  stored,  kind  and 
€le»cription  of  package,  and  many  other  detailed  data.  After  a  conference  with 
them  a  report  was  made  which  took  the  time  mentioned  above.  There  are 
lil 5.000  different  items  in  the  surplus  stock  under  surplus-property  division, 
IMircliase,  Storage  and  Traffic.  Full  data  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  the  surplus-property  division  concerning  this  property.  It  would  seem  tliat 
yvUh  such  complete  data  on  file  that  any  information  desired  by  the  office  of 
the  director  of  sales  could  be  obtaine<l  by  reference  to  this  file  instead  of 
taking  up  the  time  of  clerks  to  make  up  the  same  data  for  them. 

It  was  hard  at  times  to  keep  the  good  men  in  the  division,  for  the  reason  that 
they  felt  that  they  were  being  discredited  by  the  sales  branch  men.  This,  as 
they  claim,  because  after  one  of  the  experts  investigates  a  market  and  comes 
to  a  recommendation  to  sell,  and  puts  a  certain  price  as  a  minimum  on  the 
article,  the  sales  brar.xrh  experts,  before  granting  a  clearance  on  the  supplies, 
themselves  go  through  the  same  investigation  and  perhaps  refuse  a 'clearance 
or  change  a  recc»mmended  minimum  price,  all  based  on  the  investigation  of 
their  own  men.  This  discredits  the  men  who  first  acted  on  the  matter  and 
brings  it  down  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  commodity  experts, 
with  the  sales  branch  man  in  a  position  where  his  recommendation  prevails. 
^he  whole  attitude  of  the  sales  branch  seems  to  be  one  of  too  carefully  watch- 
ing t\\e  bureau  and  supervising  its  work.  There  is  a  very  great  work  in  dis- 
}K>sing  of  the  great  amount  of  property  on  hand  now,  to  he  disposed  of,  and 
If  delays  such  as  now  occur  and  such  close  sui>er\'ision  is  exercised,  it  will 
take  a  very  long  time  to  dispose  of  the  property.  (Col.  L.  M.  Purcell,  Q.  M.  C., 
<:'hief  Surplus  Property  Division.) 

It  usetl  to  \ye  the  practice  of  the  representatives  of  the  director  of  sales  to 
fonie  down  in  the  subsections  of  this  office  and  review  the  work  done  by  the 
Surplus  Proi)er  Division  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  This  is  now  no  longer  done. 
At  present,  liowever,  recommendations  are  made  to  the  office  of  the  director 
<if  sales  requestimj  clearancres  on  articles  desired  by  us  to  sell,  with  the  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  thought  the  price  should  be.  The  director  of  sales 
l<»oks  over  these  recommendations  and  perhaps,  in  giving  a  clearance,  changes 
the  minimum  price  re<*onmiended.  This  slows  up  sales,  as  bidders  do  not  want 
to  wait  to  see  if  the  direi^^tor  of  sales  agrees  with  the  price.  The  Purcliase  and 
Storage  Surplus  Property  Division  considers  that  the  matter  of  the  price  could 
I>e  left  to  their  representatives,  who  are  on  the  ground  and  know  the  market 
l>etter  than  do  those  in  the  Director  of  Sales'  Office.  In  this  way,  as  the 
matter  is  now  conducted,  the  director  of  sales  not  only  prescribes  the  method 
of  sale,  but  pres<Tibes  the  prices  at  which  the  articles  are  sold.  (Col.  Court- 
land  Nixon,  Q.  M.  (\,  P.  &  S.) 

As  to  incidents  where  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  actually  o[)erate  our 
S4*rvices  and  give  us  detailed  instructions  regarding  our  operations.  I  was 
llaisf)n  officer  with  the  General  Staff  during  the  supply  of  the  1st  Division,  and 
hiul  considerable  trouble  in  having  matters  necessary  for  action  by  Purchase  and 
Storage  brought  through  nie.  The  staff  officers  were  going  down  into  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  this  office  and  giving  direct  instructions  to  chief  of  branches,  and 
I  kickefl  to  have  all  this  come  through  me  so  that  I  would  know  Just  what 
was  going  on,  as  I  had  been  appointed  by  Gen.  Rogers  to  represent  him  and 
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])is  sorvict'  in  these  inalters.  A  while  back  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Ispiiw 
a  sliort  circular  tellinp  us  our  duties.  This  was  followed  by  a  two-page 
letter  from  Col.  Rojrj^s,  of  the  Purchase  Branche,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic, 
telling  us  how  to  carry  out  this  circular.  We  are  called  to  matters  concernin;: 
awanis  that  are  given  for  supplies  in  the  various  zone  supply  offices.  I  think 
this  is  operating.  Ue<'eiitly  we  received  from  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
criticism  of  the  methods  used  by  a  zone  supply  officer  In  the  matter  of  making 
an  award.  I  think  possibly  it  was  for  gasoliite.  This  criticism  went  Into  the 
question  of  requiring  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  award  was  not  made  so 
and  so  and  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  telling  us 
exactly  how  to  run  our  business.    (Col.  A.  E.  Williams,  Q.  M.  C,  P.  &  S.) 

As  to  <»i>erating  on  the  part  of  Purchase,  Storas^e  and  Traffic,  see  the  cinnilar 
or  l)ulletins  that  nuikes  The  transiH)rtation  ser\'ici*  res[M)nsible  for  handling  the 
alU»tnients  for  animals.  We  have  a  remount  service  in  this  office,  and  it  woultl 
seem  to  he  their  duty  to  handle  the.<*e  niatteiN.  ((.'ol.  C  P.  Dailey,  Q.  M.  C. 
P.  &  S.) 

There  has  been  and  si  ill  is  evidence  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic- 
doing  operating  work,  but  it  is  intended  to  stop  this  as  s<K>n  as  fiossible. 
They  are  cutting  down  the  conunissioneil  personnel  rapidly.  Many  (luestions 
were  askwl  of  the  officers  on  duty  there,  and  the  impression  was  gained  that 
t)ne  of  the  (»»usos  of  complaint  on  the  system  is  that  it  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood just  what  they  are  doing  and  trying  to  do.  There  is  an  excess  of 
officio's  above  what  it  ought  to  take  to  run  the  system  in  the  future,  but  this^ 
s(»emed  to  be  true  of  all  the  activities  of  the  War  Department  seen.  (This 
was  the  opinion  expressed  by  (^ol.  Wm.  Weigel,  0)1.  Edmund  W'ittenmeyer. 
and  Col.  W.  A.  Holbrook,  after  going  through  the  variou.s  offices  of  the  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traflic  Division,  General  Staff.) 

STATKMENTS     OF     OFKICKRS     OF     THK     PrRCHASF^     KTORAOE     AND     TRAFFIC     DIVISION. 

GENERAL    STAFF. 

The  siiles  branch  is  hookeil  up  with  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and 
since  there  s<»ems  to  be  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  bureaus  against  the  Pur- 
clia.<:e.  Storage  and  Traffic  the  sales  branch  naturally  ciunes  in  for  its  share. 
This  branch  does  things  which  the  bureaus  think  they  should  have  the  respoiwl- 
bllity  for.  *  *  ♦  As  far  as  the  Anny  agencies  selling  the  proix»rty  are  con- 
cernetl,  the  Army  officer  is  n(»t  a  salesman  as  a  rule.  ften.  Rogers  has  a  force 
of  hard-working  and  enthusiastic  men,  who  have  the  very  l>e8t  of  luteution-s^ 
and  are  doing  their  best,  and  they  have  some  experts  who  are  c*ompetent  as 
salesmen,  but  being  Army  men  who,  as  already  has  been  said,  are  not  trained  or 
expected  to  be  salesmen.  The  most  of  the  men  down  there  are  not  as  expert 
as  is  needed  in  this  work.  The  fact  that  they  have  some  exi)erts  helps  out  the 
.sales  branch  that  much.  In  the  case  of  the.se  men  when  they  send  in  report* 
ui)on  investigations  of  the  marker  they  are  a(r<'epte<l  by  the  sales  branch,  and 
it  has  much  less  work  t<»  do.  There  is  a  very  great  volume  of  business  in 
the  disposal  of  all  this  property,  and  any  help  the  experts  in  the  bureaus  are 
able  to  give  is,  of  course,  accepted.  The  responsibility,  though,  rests  In  the 
.sales  branch  for  giving  clearance  and  fixing  prices,  and  if  the  Investigation 
fuade  in  the  bureau  is  not  as  cimiplete  and  full  as  d<*slred  the  sales  branch 
must  then  make  its  own  investigation.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Mercer,  Asst.  Director  of 
Sales,  P.,  S.  and  T.,  Incl.  I),  p.  6.) 

The  sales  branch  doi»s  no  s(»lling,  but  merely  lays  down  the  iH>llcles  and 
methods  of  selling.  Also  we  fix  the  minimum  prices  at  which  sales  are  made. 
The  surplus  property  division  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  where  the  firoperty 
involve<l  exceeds  $10().(KH),  asks  for  a  clearance  in  onler  to  sell,  Oen.  Rogers 
approves  the  request  and  sends  it  to  the  sales  branch,  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  for  clearance.  The  request  is  sent  to  the  proper  commodity  expert 
for  investigation,  lie  makes  his  investigation,  looking  into  the  market  prices. 
conditions  in  the  business  world,  and  submits  a  report.  Based  on  this  repi>rt 
the  clearance  is  given  or  disapproved,  and  the  price  Is  left  as  recommende«I 
or  i)erhaps  ch{inge<l.  (Maj.  K.  K.  Squier,  sales  branch,  P.,  S.  and  T.,  Incl.  C, 
p.  7.) 

The  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  does  not  operate  as  sui)ply 
bun»au.  There  is  only  sui)ervisl(m  and  coordination,  and  with  those  duties 
goes  the  authority  to  issue  in.structions.  (Col.  J.  S.  Fair,  P..  S.  and  T..  Incl.  C, 
p.  13.) 
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i>l.  Fair  strongly  urges  that  the  name  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  be 
ijjred  to  supply  division.  He  also  stated  that  the  work  of  the  division 
1(1  be  retluced  to  a  great  extent  If  the  oiieratlng  services  would  only  coor- 
ite  their  own  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  errors  and  complaints  brought 
he  attention  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  would  be  caught  up  and 
•ected  in  the  services  themselves. 

he  duty  of  the  (general  Staff  agencies  is  to  coordinate  and  supervise  the 

k  of  the  operating  service.     In  the  performance  of  these  duties  a  great 

ly  complaints  are  received  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  services  to  function 

lerly.     Other  matters  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  Purchase,  Storage 

Traffic,  which  indicate  the  same  thing.     It  Is  the  duty  of  some  agency  to 

these  matters  rectified,  and  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  'per- 

ns  this  work.     In  this  connection  letters  are  sent  from  Purchase,  Storage 

Traffic  to  the  heads  of  operating  bureaus  bringing  to  their  attention  the 

ter  in  hand  or  calling  on  them  for  explanation  for  the  delay  or  failure  to 

•ti<m  i)roperly.    These  letters  are  followed  up  to  see  that  reply  Is  prompt 

action  Is  taken  to  rectlftr  the  errors,  and  the  necessary  directions  are  given 

5et  the  matter  settled.     To  say  what  Is  operation  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 

T  each  particular  case.    What  might  be  termed  operation  In  one  case  might 

be  In  another.     (Col.  F.  C.  Boggs,  P.,  S.  and  T..  G.  S.) 

01.  Boggs  admitted  that  several  cas<»s  cited  In  the  photostats  submitted  by 
.  Rogers  (Incl.  C,  12a  to  12f)  indicated  operation.  He  also  admitted  opera- 
I  in  the  past,  but  said  it  was  not  now  being  done.    It  will  be  noted  that 

Boggs,  In  Exhibit  E,  Incl.  C.  page  8,  gives  a  summary  of  a  large  number 
Tiemoranda  sent  to  the  operating  services,  especially  to  the  Purchase  and 
rage,  regarding  administration.  Most  of  these  are  covered  In  the  photo- 
s  already  referred  to,  submitted  by  Gen.  Rogers.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
r  Gen.  Rogers  cites  the  memoranda  referred  to  as  instances  of  operation, 

f ^ol.  Boggs  cites  them  as  Instances  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Operating 
k'ices  to  properly  perform  their  duties,  showing  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
khat  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  operation. 

m 

COMMENTS. 

2.  As  ran  be  seen  by  the  statements  quoted,  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Stor- 
and  Traffic,  Maj.  Gen.  Burr,  and  the  officers  under  him,  claim  that  this 

sion  does  not  administer  or  operate,  but  simply  supervises  and  coordinates 
various  operating  services  and  bureaus.  They  admit,  however,  that  this 
sion  of  the  General  Staff  did,  in  the  past,  administer  and  operate,  and 
t  close  supervision  Is  now  necessary  because  the  services  and  bureaus  fall 
oinply  with  the  regulations  and  Instructions  issued  for  the  conduct  of  their 
Ices.  Attention  Is  especially  invited  to  the  photostats  (Incl.  C,  12a  to  12f). 
roni  the  fact  that  both  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  and  the  Pur- 
se, Storage  and  Traffic  Division  use  these  photostats  as  an  argument.  It 
lid  seem  that  a  good  deal  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject  Is  due  to  a 
erence  of  oi)lnion  as  to  what  constitutes  administration  and  what  constl- 
»s  merely  supervision  and  control.  Attention  is  also  invited.  In  this  con- 
tion.  to  Exhibit  A,  appended  to  Col.  Boggs's  statement  dated  August  7,. 
>,  which  is  a  copy  of  letter  written  to  chiefs  of  bureaus  inviting  attention 
failure  to  follow  various  Army  Regulations  and  instructions,  and  Inform- 
rhe  chiefs  of  bureaus  what  they  should  do  to  secure  cooperation.  Extracts 
%  and  d  of  this  letter  cite  numerous  briefs  and  memoranda  sent  to  the 
ions  services  and  bureaus  on  the  one  subject  of  purchase.  These  extracts 
♦»  submittefl  by  Col.  Boggs  to  show  that  the  bureaus  fall  to  function  prop- 
-,  iMit  in  addition  to  showing  this,  they  undoubtedly  Indicate,  If  not  an 
linistrative  control,  at  least  a  much  greater  supervisory  control  than  should 
:?xer(ised  by  a  (xenenil  Staff  agency. 

'lK)n  examination  of  the  statements  and  examples  cited  on  both  sides,  it 

ild  seem  that  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  does  cause  dupli- 

on  of  work  and  does  administer,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Internal  affairs 

the  operating  bureaus,   especially   of  the  Purchase   and   Storage   Service. 

iniples  already  referreil  to  which  are  cited  by  the  officers  of  the  Purchase, 

rage  and  Traffic  Division  themselves  showing  numerous  letters  written  to 

chiefs  of  bureaus  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Serv- 

telling  them  not  only  what  to  do  but  how  to  do  it,  clearly  show  operation^ 

matter  what   the  reasons  given  for  writing  the  letters  and   memoranda. 

»  the  fact  that  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  was  not  permitted 
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to  f-hun;:p  Ills  orpiiiiz;ii!(iii  is  cvidemf  thnt  this  service  is  not  mi  inilependent 
out*  HTui  Is  not  II  ciittriluiuM'  ^rviiv  with  the  Ku$:ini^r  <.V»rps.  the  Sijnial  rorps. 
and  other  biireuiis  of  tlie  War  TH»piirtinHnt,  as  stnted  Ity  the  Director  of  Tur- 
chase.  Stoni;;**  and  Traflic  in  Iiis  nicnutranduni  of  Septenilier  18,  1919,  inasiniHi 
as  tlien»  i-nn  l»c  no  jrcneral  clian^c  in  tlie  or^ranizsuion  of  the  Piin-hase  ami 
Sfora;:e  S<*rvice  witlioiit  tla*  approval  of  the  Purclias*'.  Storage  and  Traffio 
division. 

Tlie  hir;ri*  or^raiiization  of  tlie  Purchase.  Stora^re  and  Traffic  Division  ami 
its  various  hraiu-hes.  parallclin;;  those  of  tlie  I'urcliase  and  Storage  Ser\*iC"»='. 
se<'nis  to  liavc  resulicfl  in  tin*  conditions  state<l,  to  tlie  extent  that  a  jjre:ii 
amount  of  tlie  work  nf  tlie  I*urchase.  Storape  and  Traflic  Division  C4>nsists  in 
aslvin};  for  cxiilanations  of  failun*  of  supply,  revlewinjr  bids  let,  requiring;  state- 
ment <if  stcjis  to  he  taken  to  prevent  recurrence  of  mistakes,  and  requiring  ilata 
and  reiKirts  which  the  hureaus  claim  they  aln^july  have  on  tile.  Tlie  orgfini- 
zation  of  this  divisi(ni  of  the  <ienerai  Staff  api)ears  too  elaborate  t«»  i^erforni 
merely  staff  functions.  This  remark  applies  esiK»cially  to  tlie  Sales  Branch. 
This  bniiich  is  at  pn»sent  undoubtedly  an  oiK»ratin;r  apency.  It  fixes  prioe< 
at  which  articles  may  l»e  sold  and  issues  instructions  coverlnjr  sale  of  pr«»iH 
erty.  It  maintains  a  larjre  force  of  civilian  experts,  who  duplicate  work  d««ne 
in  the  Oix^ratinp  Servic<».  in  investigntlng  market  conditions  The  Sun»his 
Proi>erty  Division,  Purchase  and  Storape.  l)efore  askinp  clearance  on  any  com- 
nwHlity.  makes  a  thorough  investigation,  on  which  recommendation  of  sal^^ 
and  suppestion  of  prices  an*  hasiMl.  The  application  then  pi>es  to  the  Sales 
Branch  and  then  another  investipition  is  conducted.  This  branch,  by  \\\xh- 
taolcllnp  ciearaiict*  or  by  chanpinp  rcoominended  prices,  or  by  its  control  over 
the  metluMl  of  sale,  can  and  does  completely  dominate  the  SurpUi$«  Pn»perty 
Division,  Purchase  and  Storage. 

The  wonllnp  of  Supply  CinMilar  !<».  1911),  puttinp  into  effect  the  Sales  Branr-b. 
plainly  pives  the  THre<-tor  of  Sales  authority  to  direct  all  sales,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that,  under  the  repulatlons  and  orders  is-sued  by  the  War  Depsirt- 
ment.  the  Dinn-tor  of  Sales  has  full  and  complete  authority  over  disfKisai  Ijv 
sale  of  Army  supi)lies,  and  can  relieve  the  bureaus,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  disjHJsition  of  this  material.  (See  Supply  Circular  10. 
1919;  Supply  liulletin  1,  \V.  D..  1919;  Supply  Bulletin  5,  1919:  and  Incl.  C.  tins 
reiK)rt,  pp.  0-9.) 

On  September  27,  1919.  there  was  a  i>ersoiineI  of  24  ofn(vrs  and  l^o  c'villafi- 
in  this  branch,  and  it  is  now  reportwl  t(»  have  a  personnel  of  2  of!lcer»  and  li" 
X'ivilians.  On  the  former  date,  September  27.  the  value  of  the  civilian  ikO' 
roll  alone.  i)er  year,  was  .$279,190.  If  this  branch  was  anythinp  but  an  oi>eral- 
Inp  apency,  such  a  force  would  ai)pt»ar  to  l)e  an  entirely  unnecessary  one.  Ii 
would  api)ear  that  the  disiM)sal  of  the  larpe  amount  of  sunilus  property  n<»w 
on  hand  should  be  t^'ther  centraliztHl  into  one  department  or  the  Sales  Brnncli 
should  confine  its  functions  to  sui)ervision  and  coordination  only.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  under  the  i)rewuit  system  money  is  beiup  wasted  In  the  payment  '^f 
salaries,  and  the  sale  of  property  much  delayed  owinp  to  the  various  i'nvest'pi- 
tions  that  must  be  made  before  final  clearance  can  be  piven,  and  owinp  u1a> 
to  the  consecpient  controversy  between  the  sellinp  apency  of  the  Purchase  ami 
Storape  Service  and  the  SaU»s  Branch  of  the  Purcha.se.  Storage  and  Traffi'' 
Division.  The  exi»eus«»  to  the  (Jovernment  in  supportinp  these  two  sales  orjMui- 
xations  for  the  ds|M)sal  of  surplus  pro|)erty  is  heilevetl  to  be  unreasonable. 

(b)  AUvgatioH^  by  the  Purvhnne  and  Storuffc  Service. — That  the  Purchase. 
IStorape  and  Tratru'  L>i vision,  (J.  S.,  inter ferwl  to  prevent  the  reorganization  of 
the  Purchase  and  Storape  Serviw  along  more  efllcient  lines:  that  the  present 
supply  orpanization,  which  was  set  up  by  the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Tnilfi«.' 
DIvsion.  under  its  authority  to  issue  instructions  in  the  name  of  the  Secretan 
of  War,  is  not  efllcient  and  does  not  make  for  prompt  supply.  The  follouin}:  i^^ 
an  outline  of  what  occurred : 

Prior  to  August  18.  1919.  the  Ile(iulrement  Division  and  the  PurehaBe  Servbv 
of  the  Purchase  and  Storape  were  orpanizeil,  as  sliown  on  charts  1  anil  2,  Incl- 
B.  (Ill  Aupust  18  these  two  wen*  coiisolidateil  and  17  oflicera  ami  13  civilian 
employees  were  thereby  eliminate<l  by  brinpinp  umier  one  head  the  subsectii^i:^ 
of  recjuirements  and  purchase.  This  (!onsolidatioii  was  carried  out  in  the 
(ronuiKMlity  branches  throuphout,  and  was  not  objected  to  by  the  Purelia». 
Storape  and  Traflic  Division. 

On  September  1.S,  1919,  the  Director  of  Purchase.  Storage,  and  Traffic  Divi- 
sion wrote  a  memorandum,  already  referred  to,  to  the  Quartermaster  General. 
Director  of  I»urchase  and  Storape,  informing  him  that  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
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Service  was  not  a  part  <Kf  the  Pardiafleb  8tora«e»  and  Traffic  Dlvlaloa,  Q.  SL* 
but  an  operating  advice,  coordinate  with  tbe  Knglneer  Oorpa,  tlie  Signal  Oorpa, 
and  other  bureana  of  tbe  War  Department  AM^iytny  tsmm  thia  inaminaiidaia 
that  he  had  like  powers  with  other  bureau  chie£i»  the  DIreetor  of  Purchase  and 
Storage  on  September  15,  1918,  by  Ollloe  Itanonndum  No.  90  pnt  Inio  tflaet 
a  fnrdier  consoUdatioii  by  oombtnlng  the  Pnrdiaae  Senrloe  with  tlie  Stonga 
Service  in  the  Siqiply  Division.  The  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  had  an 
Interview  with  the  Director  of  Purdbase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  In  an  attempt 
to  oonvinoe  him  of  the  advisability  of  the  new  organisation,  but-  was  unable 
to  do  80,  especially  as  to  any  saving  in  personnel  that  could  be  effteted  iy  tte 
ptuposed  new  aystem,  the  argument  of  the  Director  of  Puichase^  Storage,  and 
Traffic  l>elng  tiiat  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  dcoie  In  the 
Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  and  if  It  were  poailble  to  leocganlae  along 
commodity  lines  and  eliminate  personnel,  it  should  also  be  posrtble  to  do  tUs 
under  the  system  of  sefiarate  services  of  Purdiase  and  Storage,  althoai^  tt 
was  not  steted  specifically  how  this  could  be  don& 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  undoubtedly  at  the  Instance  of  die  Pur- 
idiase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division,  under  date  of  Septenber  27,  1919.  dig* 
approved  this  consolidation  and  directed  that  Office  Memorandum  No.  99  ef 
the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  be  revoked.  The  reason  given 
for  this  action  was  that  the  new  organisation  vras  In  conflict  with  the  orpual- 
xation  prescribed  for  the  Director  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Servlee  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  a  return  to  the  eld  Inefficient 
oganisation  in  effect  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  letter  of  Col  W.  S.  Wood,  Q.  M.  G.  (IncL  0-18),  gives  a  list  of  offietts 
(78)  declared  surplus  by  the  consolidation  The  list  Indndes  8  eolonris,  1  lieu- 
tenant col<m^  4  majors,  8  captains,  25  first  lieutenants,  and  10  second  fieu- 
tenants.  Attention  is  invited  to  charts  Noa.  1  to  8,  Indualve  (IncL  B), 
copy  of  letter  from  Director  of  Purchase  to  the  Director  of  Purehgge  aM 
Storage  (IncL  C-18),  and  synopsis  of  stetunento  made  by  various  officers  on 
Uils  subject  (IncL  0-14-17).  Oharto  1,  2,  4  end  8  ahow  the  otgsidsatlen 
prior  to  August  18,  and  charts  8,  4,  and  8  the  organisatton  prior  to  Oepteeiber 
18.  1919.  Chart  5  shows  a  combination  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service 
put  into  effect  September  18,  1919.  The  other  divistons  remain  separate  as 
before,  the  consolidation  referred  to  effecting  only  Bequirements,  Purchase, 
and  Storage. 

The  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  and  liis  most  experienced  officers, 
practically  all  of  them  having  been  on  duty  in  France  <q[ieratlng  the  quarter- 
roaster  supply  syBtem,  without  exception  strong  favor  the  system  fmt  Into 
effect  September  18.  and  oppose  a  Beptarste  SUnmge  Sendee^  for  tbe  fbllpwlng 
reasons: 

(a)  The  natural  division  of  the  Service  of  Supply  is  along  commodity  Unea 
and  not  along  the  lines  of  the  processes  to  be  gone  through  in  the  supply. 
Purchase  and  storage  is  not  the  logical  division  of  supply.  Tlie  problems 
that  confront  the  Supply  Service  are  ones  concerning  commodities.  Bequisltiong, 
complaints  of  delay  in  receipt  of  supplies,  and  failure  of  the  mtem  to  properly 
<»perate  are  nil  concerning  some  item  or  items  of  supply.  Under  the  present 
system  responsibility  for  failure  is  ver>'  difficult  to  fix,  since  each  of  tlie  sepa- 
rate servicos  blames  the  other. 

(b)  It  is  impossible  to  properly  coordinate  the  separate  servicea.  The  Only 
<-onnection  now  is  in  the  immediate  office  of  the  Director  of  Purcfiase  and 
Stora^.  and  neither  he  nor  his  immediate  assistante  can  follow  all  the  various 
operations  as  the>-  pass  from  purchase  to  storage,  or  vice  versa.  

(c)  There  are  too  many  setups  under  the  present  system.  The  various  eonn- 
iDoditv  sections  of  purchase  are  practically  duplicated  in  storage.  The 
result*  is  a  division  of  the  commodity  experta,  and  should  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase and  Storage  desire  information  reg^irding  a  certain  commodity  It  is  neoea- 
fsary  for  him  to  send  for  two  or  more  heads  instead  of  one,  as  desired. 

id)  Commodity  experts  are  necessary,  and  it  is  considered  Important  Her 
the  efficient-  functioning  of  the  supply  system  that  these  expwto  be  pla«sd 
under  one  head  in  one  office,  so  that  all  may  work  togetlier  and  assist  one 
another.  This  arrangement  of  bringing  these  experts  together  In  one  oflloe 
enables  one  head  to  follow  the  various  operations  of  requirements,  purdiase, 
and  dirtribution  of  any  conmiodity  from  estimates  to  drtlvery  to  troops.  It 
nrerents  dupUcation  of  effort  Under  the  present  set  up,  If  the  clothing  man  In 
Purchase  desires  information  from  the  Storage  Service,  he  has  either  to 
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walk  n  loDj?  cliHtanoe  or  else  send  the  paper  through  the  meHseuger  system, 
which  makes  for  a  delay  of  at  least  a  day  in  any  one  office. 

(e)  The  bringing  together  of  the  various  commodity  experts  under  one 
chief  for  that  commodity  makes  for  esprit. 

(/)  The  delay  in  procurement  of  supplies  can  be  better  obviated  by  placing 
all  the  operations  in  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  a  given  class  of 
supplies  in  one  office  and  tixing  resjKmsibility  for  same  on  one  head. 

(/;)  The  putting  Into  efft^i't  of  tho  n<'w  system  was  not  a  return  to  the  old 
uncoordiiiatt'd  supply  system.  The  imiiortance  of  the  subjects  of  requiri^ment 
purchase  and  distribution  as  <Hstin(*t  ojierations.  is  not  lost  sight  of  and  the 
principles,  as  laid  down,  are  retainwl  in  the  organization  of  a  staff  to  the  chief 
of  the  supplies  subdivision,  in  which  one  officer  is  chargt»d  with  coordinating 
throughout  the  branches  of  the  subje<*t  of  re<iuirements,  another  of  purchase, 
and  another  of  storage  and  issue.  This  coordination  under  one  control  will 
operate  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of  a  separate  purchase  and  a  storage 
service,  and  will  still  allow  the  actual  operation  of  the  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  to  be  carrhnl  out  under  their  various  commcxlity  chiefs. 

(h)  The  new  system  was  more  economical.  Upon  the  reorganization,  73  offi- 
cers and  33  civilians  were  made  suri>lus  ut  a  saving  of  $268,500  per  year,  and 
a  further  reduction  of  40G  civilians  was  'contemplated  by  October  10,  bringing 
the  total  saving  in  the  Washington  office  to  $1,012,500  per  year. 

The  following  are  extracts  of  some  of  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  the 
Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  approving  the  reorganization  proposed  by  the 
director  of  this  service: 

Gen.  Ro(JFai8.  "  I  re<-eive  a  l(»tter  from  Gen.  Burr,  dateil  September  16,  1919, 
♦  *  ♦  in  which  certain  testimony  I  had  given  before  the  military  commit- 
tee was  criticised.  I  was  informed  that  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  organization,  but  with  the 
Finance  Service  and  Transportation  Service,  was  coordinate  with  the  Signal 
Corps  and  Engineer  Corps,  arid  such  bureaus  existing  before  the  emergency. 
Like  those  old  bureaus.  Its  work  was  coordinated  by  tlie  Purclmse,  Storage  ami 
Traffic  Division,  but  was  in  no  way  a  part  of  it.  On  September  16  there  was 
put  into  effect  a  new  organization  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage,  by  reason  of 
which  73  officers  were  notified  that  they  were  surplus  upon  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  office.  This  new  organization  was  a  consolidation  of  the  Purchase 
Service  with  the  Storage  Service,  then  parts  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service.  Also  by  this  change  583  civilian  clerks  would  have  become  surplus 
within  a  few  days.  I  was  called  before  Mr.  Crowell  and  talked  with  him  con- 
cerning this  change.  Mr.  Crowell  said  to  see  Gen.  Burr  and  try  to  convince 
him  of  the  benefits  of  the  reorganization.  In  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Crowell 
he  was  told  that  I  thought  that  I  had  authority  to  put  into  effect  these  changes. 
Remember  that  the  letter  from  Gen.  Burr  of  September  13  had  stated  that  the 
Purchase  and  Storage  Service  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and  was  coordinate  witli  the  old  bureaus.  A 
conference  was  had  with  Gen.  Burr  and  he  was  unable  to  see  that  the  new  or- 
ganization was  an  improvement  over  the  old  one.  He  tried  to  show  that  the 
same  reductions  could  be  made  under  the  old  system.  The  matter  reached  the 
stage  where  it  was  useless  to  discuss  it  further  and  the  conference  came  to  an 
entl.  Shortly  afterwards  orders  were  received,  signed  by  Mr.  Crowell,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  disapproving  the  organization  put  into  effect  September  16, 
and  directing  the  order  of  that  date  be  revoked.  It  is  believed  that  with  the 
new  organization  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  73  officers  and  583  civilians : 
in  pay  about  $1,000,000.  I  have  been  in  the  Supply  Service  for  a  great  many 
years.  This  organization  was  practically  the  same  as  that  In  effect  In  the 
Southern  Department  and  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  when  I  was  chief  quartermaster  in 
each  case.  You  will  not  be  able  to  find  an  officer  in  this  office  that  is  opposed 
to  the  new  organization."    ( See  Inc.  C  1,  p.  2. ) 

Col.  J.  S.  Chambers,  Quartermaster  Corps:  A  considerable  reduction  was 
made  in  this  office  by  consolidating  personnel  matters.  Gen.  Rogers  had  tried 
all  along  to  make  consolidations  that  made  for  economy  of  personnel  and 
efficiency  of  operation.  At  least,  no  appreciable  reduction  can  l^e  made  In 
personnel  under  the  present  system,  because  it  Is  necessary  to  have  two  or 
three  set-ups  to  handle  the  various  articles  of  supply,  rather  than  one  for  eacli 
class  or  commodity,  as  under  that  scheme  proposed  by  Gen.  Rogers.  (See  IncL 
0-2.) 

Col.  W.  C.  Jones :  The  present  system  of  operating  this  service  falls  to  place 
responsibility.    If  you  want  to  find  the  status  of  any  one  article  of  supply,  you 
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ave  to  discuss  it  witli  about  six  people.  Gen.  Rogers,  for  instance,  has  to  go 
»  one  man  to  find  out  about  the  requirements  of  that  article  and  to  another 
lan  for  any  data  as  to  the  storage  and  issue  of  it,  and  as  a  result  he  does  not 
now  where  he  stands.  Just  lately  we  put  into  effect  here  a  reorganization 
•heme,  which  right  off  threw  out  73  officers  with  whose  services  we  could 
ispense.  I  do  not  think  under  the  present  system  we  could  have  dispensed 
1th  any  such  number  of  officers,  although  it  might  be  possible  to  do  away  with 
>me.  The  present  purchase  and  storage  organization  functions  merely  because 
e  make  it  function.  A  proper  division  would  make  it  so  that  one  man  would 
e  in  charge  of  requirements,  purchase,  storage,  and  issue  of  any  particular 
lass  of  supply.  Then,  when  Gen.  Rogers  desired  information  on  the  complete 
-ansactions  regarding  any  particular  commodity,  he  has  only  one  man  to  send 
>r.  In  making  this  service  function  it  is  necessary  to  have  experts  in  the 
arious  commodity  lines,  and  the  only  way  to  efficiently  run  the  organization 
;  to  place  those  experts  on  any  one  particular  commodity  under  one  head,  or 
1  the  same  branch  or  section.  The  Engineer,  Signal  Corps,  and  other  bureaus 
in  not  be  blamed  for  kicking  at  the  present  organization.  When  storage  was 
rganized  we  took  over  from  those  bureaus  their  storehouses  and  their  own 
ersonnel,  and  it  depends  on  that  personnel  to  make  the  system  work.  I  do 
Dt  claim  that  these  officers  who  were  taken  from  their  various  bureaus  delib- 
rately  tried  to  make  the  system  fall  down,  but  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do 
X    All  equipment  that  is  technical  and  pertains  to  any  one  particular  bureau^ 

believe,  should  be  handled  by  that  bureau.  (See  Incl.  0-4.)  At  the  present 
nie  there  are  too  n^iany  divisions  and.  branches  concerned  in  the  declaration 
f  surplus  or  in  procurement.  The  result  has  been  procurement  authorization 
>r  supplies  that  have  been  declared  surplus.  Had  our  office  been  arranged 
long  commodity  lines,  such  occurrences  would  have  been  rare. 

The  present  system  is  not  economical  in  time,  money,  or  personneL  Rear- 
angement  of  the  services  along  vertical  lines  on  commodities  would  mean  a 
remendous  saving  in  every  way.  The  saving  would  be  so  great  in  actual  time, 
loney,  and  personnel  that  it  is  hard  to  state  where  the  greatest  economy  would 
?8ult.  (See  Incl.  D-5.)  We  are  at  present  working  along  what  I  might  term 
orizontal  lines  of  responsibility — that  is  to  say,  that  the  procurement  officer 
rocures  everything.  He  has  no  responsibility  so  far  as  payment,  storage,  and 
«ue  are  concerned.  We  should  work  in  what  might  be  called  a  vertical 
ystem — that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  being  responsible  for  procurement  a  man 
i  only  chargeable  for  the  responsibility  in  the  procurement  of  the  commodity,  ' 
nd  in  addition  to  that  responsibility  he  would  be  charged  with  complete  re- 
ponsibility  so  far  as  requirement,  procurement,  storage,  and  issue  is  concerned. 

feel  that  delays  would  be  greatly  eliminated,  due  to  the  fact  that  responsibility 
5  fixed  in  one  person,  who  has  complete  knowledge  of  the  commodity  in  every 
base  of  Its  being.     (See  Incl.  D-4.) 

Col.  A.  E.  Williams,  Quartermaster  Corps :  The  new  system  which  we  had  to 
iscard  was  much  better,  because  under  the  present  system  to  which  we  had 
}  return  the  two  services — purchase  and  storage — did  not  function  satisfac- 
jrily.  I  do  not  believe  this  system  will  function.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
)  efticiently  conduct  purchase,  storage,  and  requirements  under  separate  heads. 

tlo  not  think  any  appreciable  reduction  can  be  made  in  personnel  under  this 
1(1  system.  I  have  been  20  years  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  was  quarter- 
laster  of  the  Third  Army.     (Incl.  C,  p.  10.) 

Col.  C.  P.  Dailey,  Quartermaster  Corps :  I  agree  with  what  these  other  officers 
ave  said.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  we  now  have  a  divided 
esponsibility.  The  trouble  is  that  under  the  present  system  you  can  not  put 
«»\ir  hand  on  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  any  particular  supply  transaction. 

nder  the  present  scheme  one  man  or  group  of  men  is  responsible  for  making 
Hiuirements  for  shoes;  another  man  or  group  of  men  for  purchasing;  another 
lau  or  group  of  men  for  storing  and  issuing  same.  The  new  organization 
laced  all  these  supply  transactions  regarding  one  commodity  definitely  under 
ne  head,  so  that  the  General  is  able  to  go  to  the  right  man  when  he  wants  an 
xplanation  of  any  failure  in  the  supply  system  in  any  particular  commodity. 

T'n<ler  the  present  system  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  shoes  and  the 
•niplete  transaction  regarding  them,  you  would  have  to  call  upon  about  six 
ffir-ers,  wheroHs  in  the  new  orpmizaMon  you  would  call  on  one  man.  (IncU 
-11.) 

C*)l.  .1.  C.  Symmonds.  Turchase  and  storage  started  the  other  day  to  put  into 
ffect  a  reorganization  for  eeononiy.  but  the  plan  was  set  aside.  It  is  under- 
r«»od  that  this  was  done  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.    My  duties  are  to 
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oxamiiie  tei'hnk'aily  \hv  dutios  of  piii'o]iHA<'  and  storafire.  with  u  view  to  economy 
and  etticlenry  of  tiie  orpinlaztlon.  I  am  tr>'ine  at  present  to  coordinate^  the 
metlKKls  in  I  lie  tlold  d<'|N»ts.  I  have  \wen  on  duty  here  but  n  very  short  time  ami 
every  tiling  HCH*niH  new.  The  nomenclature  of  things  is  different  from  wliai  it 
was  in  tlu'  old  Qiiartennaster  (*or|>s,  and  alHo  fnmi  what  it  was  in  France. 
The  new  system  in  force  is  not  as  etliclent  as  If  the  divisions  were  alon^  com- 
modity lines,  as  i)riM*un>nient,  purchase,  or  storafie.  It  appears  that  the  Pur- 
chase and  Storage  Service  Is  a  pie<'e  of  madilnery  worn  at  places,  and  in  its 
parts,  and  instead  of  building  a  new  machine  they  are  try  in}?  to  ]iQtch  the  oM 
one  up.  Purchase  and  stora;:e  are  se|)arate  and  eacli  looks  after  Its  own  iii- 
ten^ts.  It  takes  certain  men  to  buy  a  plven  class  of  articles  and  another  lot 
of  men  to  store  that  same  article,  and  no  one  is  responsible  for  any  class  o: 
pn»|)erty  all  the  way  through,  (ien.  Rogers  put  Into  oix»ration  n  short  tim«» 
ago  a  ui'vr  organization  which  is  more  economical  than  the  one  now  in  nse. 
This  new  organization  also  stinmlated  tnten^t  In  the  work,  in  thnt  It  placel 
one  man  or  set  of  men  in  charge  of  any  one  class  of  sui)plies  and  furthermore 
definitely  place<l  th(»  n»siM»nsihllity  for  that  class.  In  France  the  deiKtts  were 
coordinate<l,  but  the  system  in  use  at  each  de]H>t  varied  with  the  man  runulug 
the  de|H>t.  Uesults  wei-e  all  that  was  asked.  There  seems,  under  t^e  preset 
system,  t<M)  many  b(»sses.  Everything  seems  mixed  up  and  it  Is  hard  to  tin<l 
Just  who  is  responsible  for  a  certain  thing.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
(ien.  It<>gers,  in  his  ni»w  organization,  was  getting  more  econonij*  and  better 
control.     (Ind.  (MH. ) 

Col.  ().  (J.  Collins.  Quartermaster  Porixs.  Col.  Collins  called  attention  to  tl:^ 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  <llscarded  In  the  now  organization  that  was  fouml 
satisfactory  in  the  old.  All  nMiulrements,  purchase,  and  storage  were  sttU 
c<Hirdinatod  ]>y  a  single  bend  In  each  particular  service  by  a  staff  officer  of  the 
chief  of  the  snpjjly  subdlvi»*ion.  On  the  chart  under  control  are  slumii  olflcer^ 
who  coordinate  and  su|)ervisi»  the  whole  matter  of  putvhase  or  storage,  as  tb* 
case  may  be.  TlK»se  ot!lct»rs  are  not  operating  officers  in  the  sense  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  connnodity  bninches  are.  but  exercise  as  staff  offli^rs  duties  of 
the  coordination  throughout  the  branches  of  the  subjects  given  thenh  (^>1. 
Collins  organized  and  conducttHl  the  Quartermaster  rN»|)ot  at  <flevres,  Fnino'. 
He  stated  that  his  organization  was  along  nnnnimllty  lines  and  that  each 
bureau  had  its  own  waivhoust^s  and  each  a  seiwrate  system.  Col.  ^ynuuond!*. 
Quartermaster  Cor])s,  had  charge  of  the  combined  depots  and  was  given  0-1 
authorit.v.     (Incl.  (M6.) 

Col.  W.  U.  (fHivt*,  il  M.  (\:  He  gave  an  example  of  how  the  new  system 
w<nild  exiMMlite  lining  of  reiiuisitlons.  Supi>os4?  San  Antonio  wanted  prunes. 
Th*»  re<pjisitlon.  as  it  came  in.  wouhl  go  to  Storage  to  find  out  what  was  In 
stm'k  and  where:  then  to  Pur<*hase  an<l  Uequirements  for  certain  data.  Sup- 
po.s(»  it  was  foiuicl  that  Hnltiniore  has  prunes  In  storage.  The  requisition  has 
with  it  information  as  to  what  the  price  of  the  article  Is  In  the  local  market  at 
San  Antonio.  Decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether  It  Is  cheaper  to  purchase 
supplies  at  Sjin  Antonio  or  to  ship  from  Baltimore,  or  perhaps  whether  it  Is 
best  to  go  to  (California  to  the  prune  market,  buy  them  there  ami  ship  to  San 
Ant«»nio.  Cnder  the  pn^sent  set  up  this  paiM'r  will  have  to  go  to  several  officers 
to  get  the  matt<T  setth^l.  The  various  commodity  sections,  as  now  organlzeil 
that  would  have  to  be  consulteil.  are  as  far  i>erhaps  as  two  city  blocks  apart. 
If  per.*u>nal  visit  is  made  to  get  data  from  these  sections  a  great  amount  of  time 
will  be  consuuKHl.  If  the  paper  is  hjindhMl  In  a  routine  way  It  will  take  a  day 
at  least  in  each  <»f  tlu»  sectl<ais  to  get  It  through  in  onler  that  the  final  decision 
may  be  made.  Tiider  the  new  system  this  nHiulsltion  would  g*»  at  once  to  the 
subsistence  brunch.  :in<l  the  chief  of  that  branch  has  In  his  office  the  files  In 
which  Jill  the  information  ntM-essary  to  decide  on  the  question  may  be  found. 
The  natural  division  for  efficiency  of  operation  in  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service  is  along  commodity  lines.     (Incl.  C/-16.) 

Col.  W.  S.  Wood,  Q.  M.  C:  The  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  new  system 
set  up  by  Cicn.  Rogers  is  one  obvious  by  the  fact  of  combining  various  ove^ 
he^ds.  it  is  just  the  same  as  having  one  man  In  charge  of  clerks  in  one  room 
and  another  inan  in  charge  of  a  bunch  f»f  clerks  In  an  adjoining  room,  and 
in  placing  one  nnin  in  chnrge  of  both  of  them  to  eliminate  overhead  at  once 
by  such  coml>inati«»n.  The  conibinntion  of  administrative  officers  in  that  case 
w<mld  make  a  reduction  of  about  o!ie-thinl.  What  we  desired  to  do  was  to 
orgnnize  on  connnmlity  lint^s  antl  have  one  nam  responsible  for  all  the  various 
transactions  aff*K'ting  any  one  conunotlity  or  class  of  supplies,  and  It  seems  to 
me  plainlv  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  efficiently  to  do  this  work.    (Incl.  C-17.^ 
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Attention  is  also  invited  to  Col.  Wood's  letter  to  Gen.  Rogers  explaining  in 
detail  the  effect  of  the  reorganization.     (See  incl.  0-18.)  • 

Col.  J.  L.  Schley,  Engineers,  formerly  Director  of  Purchase :  '*  From  a  quar- 
termaster standpoint  the  proposed  system  is  an  improvement  over  the  old,  but 
the  whole  question  as  to  whether  the  new  system  should  be  adopted  depends 
on  whether  the  benefits  derived  from  the  new  system  (and  it  has  its  benefits) 
will  offset  the  advantages  derived  from  the  building  up  of  a  strong  and  central- 
ized Purchase  Service,  and  a  similar  Storage  Service.  I  was  not  on  duty  with 
tlje  service  during  the  war  •  *  *.  If  it  is  to  he  the  policy  to  go  back  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  then  the  new  proposed  organization  would  be  preferable. 
If  it  is  to  be  the  policy  to  continue  and  build  up  a  strongly  centralized  Purchase 
Service  and  to  attempt  more  and  more  to  put  service  under  one  operating  bu- 
reau, then  it  would  not  be  best  to  go  back  to  the  commodity  organization.  There 
is  in  the  proposal  new  organization  much  of  benefit  unless  it  is  intended  to 
centralize  l^urchase  or  Storage."     (Incl.  C-19.) 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Barney,  Quartermaster  Corps :  "  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
i*iirchase  and  Storage  had  been  consolidated  as  proposed  in  office  memorandum 
No.  90,  of  September  16,  1919,  from  the  (^)ffice  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
1  »i rector  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  that  the  efficiency  or  procurement  of  storage 
and  issue  would  have  been  increased  tenfold. 

'*  I  consider  that  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  and  Purchase  and  Storage 
is  the  best  medium  for  passing  the  buck  that  I  have  ever  served  under.  The 
present  system  is  not  efficient  and  it  does  not  meet  demands  relative  to  emer- 
gency purchasing  to  supply  immediate  needs,  where  Purchase  and  Storage  are 
functioning  as  separate  and  individual  divisions,  as  at  present.  The  present 
>ystem  is  extravagant  and  inefficient.  By  the  contemplated  consolidation  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  the  overhead  charges  in  Purchase  and  Storage  alone,  on  duty  in 
Washington,  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  over  a  million  dollars  per  an- 
num:  would  have  reduced  the  personnel  33^  per  cent  in  officers,  and  30  per  cent 
in  civilians.  It  would  have  reduced  the  time  that  the  average  requisition 
takes  now  (from  6  weeks  to  3  months)  to  20  days,  at  the  maximum. 

COMMENTS. 

The  consolidation  pro^wsed  by  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Stora;?e  had 
l>een  in  effect  10  days  when  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
\\'ar,  and  as  a  result  of  the  experiment  all  the  experienced  officers  in  the  I»ur- 
chase  and  Storage  Service,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  officers  in  that  service  who 
were  questioned,  were  enthusiastic  as  to  the  improvements  effected  by  the  con- 
s<>lidation.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  10  days  is  too  short  a  iieriod  in 
which  to  give  the  new  system  a  thorough  test.  In  examining  the  reduction  in 
I>ersoniiel  claimed  for  the  reorganization,  it  would  seem  that  17  of  the  com- 
iMissione<l  officers  could  have  been  as  well  eliminated  without  consolidation,  as 
f(»r  example.  Capt.  C.  D.  Shumaker  and  Lieuts.  E.  D.  McCoy,  H.  K.  Vanstrum, 
and  Russel  Ray,  all  in  the  Surplus  Property  Division,  which  was  retained  in 
the  new  Suri>lus  Property  Subdivision;  Lieuts.  J.  Donovan  and  S.  A.  Matthews, 
N»tli  in  the  Fire  Prevention  Section,  which  was  retained  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion as  a  branch  of  the  Research  and  Statistics  Subdivision;  and  Lieut.  F.  D. 
Strihbling  in  a  section  which  was  retained  in  a  new  section  under  Methods 
Control  Subdivision. 

It  would  }ipi»ear  that  the  ninkinjr  of  those  officers  sun)lus  is  due  more  to  a 
re<»rj:nnization  of  the  sections  themselves  than  the  consolidation  of  Purchase  and 
Stora^'e.  It  appears  also  that  Capt.  R.  A.  Burbank  and  Lieut.  George  Tait 
are  absent,  sick:  that  the  duties  of  Lieut.  (V)l.  C.  S.  Offery.  Car>t.  F.  T.  Shack- 
leford,  and  Lieut.  E.  D.  McLaren  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  civilians,  and 
that  the  duties  upon  which  Lieut.  Townsend  Cooks  and  Mr.  B.  Volghtsberger 
were  engaged  would  appear  to  he  terminated.  The  duties  of  Capt.  W.  G.  Kil- 
mer a[»pear  to  have  ht^n  light,  and  could  have  been  dispensed  with  prior  to 
«-<>nsolidation,  and  Lieut.  O.  H.  Plarris  has  been  transferred  to  Camp  Meigs, 
where  h<»  has  been  on  duty  for  some  time.  The  lists  of  surplus  officers  also 
show  that  Lieut.  Col.  H.  L.  Evmus  and  Maj.  E.  W.  ^lumford  are  each  taking 
nver  <lutit*s  uf  two  officers,  indicating  that  these  officers  did  not  employ  their 
whole  time. 

In  ret^'ard  to  the  reproduction  of  civilian  personnel  there  appears  to  be  no 
di»ul»t  that  the  reduction  of  .H3.  already  made,  could  be  easily  effected,  and 
that  is  is  prohiihle  that  it  could  also  be  done  under  the  present  system. 
Whether  the  further  reiluction  of  490  could  be  effecte<l  without  loss  of  effi- 
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clenc.v  is  h  iiiatter  which  wtiuld  liave  to  \w  (leteniilned  by  actual  trial,  although 
(^ot.  W.  S.  WihmI.  tlie  aiitlior  of  the  plan  for  oonsoUdution,  strenuousb'  claims 
tliat  not  only  <h)u1(1  tliis  re<liu-tlon  i)e  made,  but  that  it  would  be  merely  a  be- 
ginning, and  tliat  after  tlie  consolidation  had  been  in  effect  a  short  time  a 
very  niucli  larper  reduction  could  be  made. 

It  would  ai)i)ear  from  examination  of  cliarts  of  reors^anlzatlon  and  from 
consideration  of  statements  on  both  sides  of  the  question  that  tlie  consolidation 
outlined  in  Chart  />,  Inclosure  B.  the  work  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service 
would  be  made  more  efficient,  prompt  and  economical,  and  that  such  an  organ- 
izati(»n  would  se<'upe  readily  the  fixing  of  resiKmslblllty  in  case  of  failure  of 
supi)Iy,  which  the  pn»sent  organization  undoubtedly  does  not  accomplish.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  one  man  is  charged  with  the  entire  handling  of  one 
article  it  would  l>e  easier  to  fix  resiN>n8ibillty  than  It  would  be  If  two  or 
three  or  more  wei-e  charged  with  it,  especially  when  the  two  or  three  or 
more  aiv  tlio  heads  of  entirely  seimrate  departments,  having  no  responslbilit} 
towanl  each  other. 

As  now  set  up  the  commodity  groups  in  each  of  the  separate  services  are.  as 
shown  in  the  statements  (ni(>tt»<l,  interested!  in  their  commodity  no  further  than 
their  particular  action.  When  a  pai>er  passes  out  of  their  office  they  have  do 
further  concern  with  it,  so  far  as  prompt  procurement  and  supply  to  the  troops 
of  that  particular  item.  What  the  supply  officer  in  the  field  wants  is  to  have 
his  supplies  delivered  promptly  when  and  where  needed.  To  accomplish  this 
there  must  be  close  suiH»rvisii>n  over  the  procurement  and  distribution  functions. 
In  order  to  secure  promptni^ss  and  to  prevent  duplication.  This  Is  what  the 
Director  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  claims  he  would  effect  by  his  con- 
solidation. 

As  to  the  economy  In  personnel  It  api>ears  reasonable  that  a  consolidation  of 
the  commodity  branches  now  duplicated  In  the  separate  services  of  purchase  ami 
storage  wouhl  reduce  persoimel,  due  to  the  fact  that  overhead  Is  reduced.  The 
less  overliead  the  fewer  officers  and  civilian  personnel  neede<l.  Also  It  wouM 
sec»m  that  the  association  of  officers  interested  In  the  same  commwlity,  in  the 
same  office  or  work,  would  secure  more  prompt  action  and  thereby  admit  of 
reduction  of  personnel.  How  nui(*h  or  what  ix^rcentage  of  reiluotlon  could  he 
eflFectiil  by  the  reorfranlzation  could  only  be  determined  by  exi>erl4»nce.  Exi>eri- 
encc*  after  a  thorough  test  and  by  those  immediately  connected  with  the  work. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  officers  In  the  I*urchase  and  Storage  Service 
who  have  had  long  experience  as  supply  officers,  and  who  have  had  also  ex- 
tensive experience  in  supplying  troops  in  the  field  in  France,  and  whose  opinion 
therefore  should  carry  great  weight,  are  without  exceiitlon  in  favor  of  the  con- 
solidation i)roi)oseil  by  the  Director  of  Purchase.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
officers  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  Cieneral  Staff,  do  not  show 
si>ecifically  why  the  reduction  in  personnel  can  be  made  as  efficiently  under  the 
present  organization  as  under  the  reorganization  proposed  by  the  Director  of 
Purchase  and  Storage,  but  simply  make  general  statements  to  that  eflCeet 

(c)  Allegations  by  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service:  That  the  Purchase. 
Storage*  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  has,  by  reason  of  Its  authority  to 
issue  instructions  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  taken  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  organized  as  separate  services  the  transportation,  finance,  and 
construction  functions,  which  action  results  in  making  it  difficult  for  zone  and 
depot  or  camp  supply  officers  to  carry  out  efficiently  their  duties  of  procurement 
and  issue  of  supplies. 

i:.ramplrs  rit('(1--i\A.  W.  C  Jones,  Q.  M.  C,  P.  and  S. :  •  *  ♦The 
division  that  is  now  in  effect,  in  which  various  former  activities  of  the 
Quartermaster  (N>nis  were  placed  under  separate  branches  or  services,  make 
for  slowing  down  supply.  In  moving  a  box,  for  instance,  from  a  storehouse  in 
Brooklyn  across  the  channel  to  Governors  Island,  the  employees  ctmcemetl 
may  pertain  to  utilities.  When  the  box  arrives  at  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing it  is  taken  in  charge  by  transportation  and  carried  over  the  channel,  and 
then  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  it  to  the  Motor  Transport  Ck>rp8  in 
order  to  have  it  delivere<l  to  the  proi)er  storehouse  on  Governors  Island.  This 
service  (P.  a!id  S.)  does  not  in  any  way  desire  to  seize  and  handle  everything 
in  the  matter  of  supply,  but  we  do  think  for  economy  of  effort,  where  there 
are  supplies  that  effect  two  or  more  bureaus,  it  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
class,  ami  that  that  service  handling  these  supplies  should  have  under  its 
control  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  purcliaslng,  packing,  storing,  and 
deliv(M*ing  of  these  supplies  when  called  upon  for  same.     (IncL  0-4.) 
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Col.  J.  C.  SymmoDd,  Q.  M.  C,  P.  and  S.:  ♦  ♦  ♦  Take  the  situation  In 
the  field.  There  is  now  the  zone  supply  officer,  utilities  officer,  transportation 
oflScer,  finance  officer,  motor  transport  officer,  etc.  Formerly  the  quartermaster 
controlled  all  that,  but  now  each  looks  after  his  own  particular  line.  If  one 
man  was  In  charge  it  would  run  better.     (IncL  0-5.) 

This  criticism  is  also  made  by  other  bureaus  and  will  be  referred  to  later. 
It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Incl.  0-27  that  at  least  one  conunanding  general 
of  a  camp  has  already  taken  up  this  criticism  and  has  been  authorized  to 
test  a  new  system,  in  which  one  officer  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  two  or 
more  separate  services  in  his  camp. 

OTHEB  CamCISMS  BY  THE  OPEBATINO  SERVICES   AND  BUBEAUS  OF  THE  SUPPLY 

SYSTEM. 

These  criticisms  apply  more  to  the  operations  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service  and  of  the  B^ance  Service  in  their  relations  to  the  <H>erating  services, 
but  involve  the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  as 
originator  of  the  system  of  supply  which  is  now  in  force. 

14.  These  fritioisms  cover,  in  general,  the  systems  as  to  the  procurement, 
storage,  and  issue  of  supplies,  especially  technical  materiel,  and  as  to  the  prop- 
erty accounting  and  handling  of  funds  by  the  Finance  Service: 

Kxaraples : 

Too  much  personnel. — CJol.  W.  C.  Jones,  Q.  M.  C. :  Another  thing,  as  I  go  through 
this  building  (Munitions  Building)  it  seems  there  are  too  many  set-ups,  too  many 
organizations  and  officers.  What  is  needed  is  a  Purchase  and  Storage  Service 
on  a  commodity  basis,  the  branches  and  sections  and  divisions  of  which  are 
under  efficient  heads,  and  a  very  great  reduction  could  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Philadelphia  dei)ot,  I  understand,  has  now  about  50  officers 
on  duty,  and  I  don't  believe  they  do  any  more  work  than  we  formerly  did  there 
with  4  officers,  in  1916.     (Incl.  C,  4-1,  2,  and  3.) 

Dvhi\i  in  requisitions. — Col.  W.  H.  Noble,  M.  T,  C,  P.  and  S.  r  At  present  it 
takess  10  to  12  days  for  requisitions  to  go  from  the  office  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  to  the  Motors  and  Vehicle  Division,  Purchase  Service,  where  the  supplies 
are  purchased.  The  paper  goes  from  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  to  the  Purchase, 
Stonifre.  and  Traffic;  then  to  Purchase  and  Storage;  to  Storage;  from  there  to 
RtHiuinMuents  and  Purchase;  then  to  the  Director  of  Finance  for  authorization 
for  tlu'  oxiK'nditure  of  the  funds;  then  back  and  to  the  Motors  and  Vehicle 
r>i vision  for  the  purchast\  One  requisition  of  December  14,  1918,  was  84 
days  in  this  routing.     (Incl.  C-21.) 

Th(»n»  was  exhibited  to  the  inspector  two  advance  copies  of  requisitions  from 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  dated  September  22  and  29.  These  requisitions 
were  each  for  75  ^lilltor  trucks  for  use  in  motorizing  the  155  m.  m.  Artillery 
regiment.  That  dated  September  29  has  attached  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  The 
Adjutant  General  dated  September  18,  authorizing  the  procurement  of  the  75 
ad<litional  trucks.  Col.  Noble  stated  that  those  two  papers  were,  on  October  3, 
on  the  way  to  his  office  for  necessary  procurement  of  the  trucks.  They  must 
go  first  to  the  Office  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  for  approval ;  also  that 
although  it  should  be  known  that  there  were  none  of  those  trucks  on  hand  in 
storages  the  ordinarj^  routing  of  the  papers  would  take  them  to  the  Storage 
Service  for  statement  that  there  are  none  in  storage  available  for  supply. 

Critinsm  of  Storage  Service.— Mai.  Gen.  Wm.  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers: 
The  matter  of  the  Storage  Service  has  been  a  serious  one  with  us.  Apparently 
they  have  stored  articles  by  commodity  Instead  of  by  equipment.  Recently 
plans  were  made  for  a  possible  Invasion  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  desired  to  get 
a  ste.ini  sliovel  for  certain  duty.  The  various  parts  of  this  shovel  were  stored 
in  different  places.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  a  searchlight  that  was  desired. 
In  the  matter  of  equipment  of  the  First  Division  aparejos  were  wanted.  The 
aparejos  were  in  one  place  and  the  fixtures  in  another,  etc.,  which  resulted  in 
no  aparejos  complete  being  furnished  at  all.     (Incl.  C-23.) 

Criticism  of  the  Finance  Service. — Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  E.  Jansen,  En- 
gineers :  The  finance  in  any  bureau  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  operation 
of  that  bureau  that  it  is  difficult  to  divorce  it.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  If  the 
bookkeeping  of  a  firm  was  done  in  a  place  considerably  distant  from  the  main 
ofhre.  Under  this  system  we  can  never  know  just  how^  we  stand  in  our  ac- 
counts. It  is  true  that  the  Finance  Service  submits  a  semiweekly  statement, 
but  these  are  usually  old  when  we  receive  them,  and  besides,  they  do  not  give 
the  detailed  data  we' desire.    *    *    *    In  the  Engineer  districts  we  spend  money 
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both  for  civil  work  and  for  military  work.    The  funds  fbr  military  work  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  the  funds  for  civil  work 
are  under  control  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  in  the  districts  the  same  dis- 
bursing oiBcer  disburses  both  sets  of  funds.    Tliis  results  in  his  having  to  run 
two  separate  accounts,  and  to  submit  two  separate  accounts  current — one  to 
the  Director  of  Finance  and  one  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers.    It  happens  that  at 
times  the  crew  of  the  same  barge  or  l)oat  are  paid  out  of  both  these  accounts. 
This  results  in  duplicate  pay  rolls  having  to  be  made  so  as  to  account  for 
these  funds  in  the  proper  way.    There  are  25  of  these  districts  and  in  all  this 
makes  considerably  more  work.     *     *     •     In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Director  of  Finance  that  he  is  not  employing  more  than  the  numlier  of  En- 
gine<T  ofilcers  formerly  employed  by  us  on  finance  work,  I  would  state  that  his 
statement  shows  a  majority  of  this  corps  on  duty  in  tlie  Finance  Service,  and 
a  lieutenant  on  duty  auditing  property  returns,  whereas  all  this  work  for  the 
Engineer  Corps  was  formerly  done  by  me  in  this  office,  in  addition  to  my  other 
duties,  and  it  is  still  necessary  that  I  continue  to  keep  track  of  our  accounts, 
so  there  are  really  three  of  us  on  such  duty,  not  connected  with  Uxe  finance  of 
the  Engineer  Corps.    Under  this  system  we  do  not  know  Just  how  we  stand 
with  respect  to  each  disbursing  officer  unless  we  keep  the  records  here.    It  is 
often  necessary,  in  the  purchase  of  materials  of  a  certain  specification  which 
can  not  be  obtained,  to  divert  the  funds  to  some  other  similar  equipment.    The 
present  system  does  not  allow  sufficient  flexibility  in  this  respect     (Incl.  C-24.) 
CtHtwiftm  of  storage.— Col.  J.  M.  Wrijrht.  Engineers:  •*     •     •     •     Then  the 
armistice  came,  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  since  the  present  organization 
was   put   into  effect   the  iHt   of   November,  there   was  never,   during   actual 
hostilities,  any  opiK)rtunlty  for  this  new  .system  to  functioiL     My  main  com- 
plaint is  on  the  storage  service.     I  can  give  you  numerous  examples  of  various 
units  being  stored  by  their  parts,  and  those  iKirts  at  widely  different  places. 
Would  advise  you  to  h\ok  np  the  matter  of  concentrution  of  equipment  for 
the  use  of  the  First  Division  in  the  parade  in  Washington.     Understand  this 
equipment  was  gotten  from  practically  every  part  of  the  United  States.     The 
present  systein  does  not  allow  the  bureau  which  is  charged  witli  the  supply 
and  maintenance  of  the  particular  troops,  to  maintain  control  of  the  train 
of  events  necessary  from  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  their  delivery   to  the 
troops  needing  them.    Taking  any  storage  from  under  our  control  places  us  in 
the  position  of  not  knowing  what  Engineer  equipment  there  is  in  the  United 
States,  or  where  it  is  or  what  its  condition.     I  asked  the  other  day  of  the 
storage  people  how  many  pontoons  there  were  in  the  United  States.     I  was 
lnforme<l  that  there  were  eight.     I  knew  that  was  wrong,  because  1,100  had 
been  purchased  during  the  war  and  not  <me  of  those  had  ever  been  sent  over- 
seas.    In  fact  Col.   Collins  told  me  that  any   statement   he  made  to   us  of 
supplies  on  hand  he  would  not  guarantee  within  50  per  cent  of  being  correct. 
♦     *     *    There  are  many  Items  purchased  for  the  Engineers  of  a   technlciil 
nature  that  should  he  iwught  on  certain  specifications.     The  control  of  this 
department   Is   necessary   in   the   lnsi)ectlon   of  these   articles,  and   purchase 
of  the  same,  so  as  to  know  just  how  many  variations  In  specifications  can 
be  allowed  or  what  would  be  accepted,  and  after  supplies  are  purchased  for 
Plnglneers,  and  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Storage  Sendee  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  these  supplies  will  be  held  for  us  or  issued  to  anyone 
else  who  might  need  similar  supplies.     It  Is  this  iHilnt  I  make  Issue— that  we 
can  never  be  certain  just  what   Engineer  supplies  are  available   for  use,  in 
the  hands  of  storage.     (Incl.  C-25.) 

Criticism  of  stonifje. — Col.  (diaries  McK.  Raltzman,  Signal  Corps:  Supplies 
in  storage  under  the  Storage  Service  are  not  proinsrly  cared  for.  Signal  Corps 
experts  are  not  in  charge  of  the  store  houses  in  which  Signal  Corps  property 
is  stored.  This  results  in  lack  of  proper  care.  At  Camp  Meade  there  were 
some  storage  batteries  allowed  to  deteriorate  for  lack  of  care.  The  same 
thing  hapi)encd  in  Chicago.  Taking  away  from  the  Signal  Corps  the  super- 
vislnn  of  signal  supplies  makers  for  delay  in  Issue.  The  Storage  Service  does 
not  know  what  it  has  In  stock.  A  short  time  ago  the  Signal  Corps  wantetl 
to  know  how  many  radio  sets  of  a  certain  tyi)e  were  in  stock.  I  was  told 
theiv  was  one  in  storage,  and  it  tnnied  out  there  were  several.  They  did 
not  know  where  they  were  or  how  many  were  In  stock.  Under  the  present 
system  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  no  way  of  telling  what  the  property  Is  on 
hand  The  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  is  always  trying  to'  pet 
the  Signal  Corps  to  have  declared  as  standardized  more  property  or  equliv 
ment     Such  things  as  radio  equipment  will  never  be  completely  standardizeil. 
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As  soon  as  an  article  becomes  standardized  it  is  turned  over  to  purchase  and 
storage  to  procure.    (Incl.  C-26.) 

Divide  t-esponsibility.—CiA.  IMnmnd  V.  Wolfe.  M.  C. :  The  difficulties  of 
procurement  and  distribution  also  have  been  due  to  divi^led  responsibility 
and  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  in  control  of  the  nomenclature, 
uetHls  for  and  uses  of  the  diflTerent  articles  of  standard  supplies,  and  inter- 
changeability  of  the  varhms  articles.  This  has  been  aggravated  by  the  failure 
of  the  present  organization  to  talk  the  language  of  the  medical  niiMi,  to  put  ' 
themselves  in  his  lilnoo  and  see  conditicms  as  he  sees  them. 

It  is  imi>ossible  for  such  an  organization  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  sani- 
tary situation  an<l  to  know  when  prompt  action  is  necessary  or  be  able  to  take 
it.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  no  one  in  the  entire  organization  has  a 
<-iear  idea  of  all  its  details.  This  has  led  to  a  multitude  of  different  instructions, 
ii[»plicable  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  activities  of  the  organization. 

Finance. — The  stock-card  system,  as  set  up  by  War  Department  Circular  131, 
1918,  is  absolutely  impossible  as  operated  at  present.  The  physical  Inventory 
taken  December  81, 1918,  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  was 
so  grossly  Inaccurate  as  to  be  entirely  worthless.  Months  elapsed  before  the 
articles  were  properly  entered  on  stock  cards,  and  it  takes  a  month  to  six  weeks 
for  entries  to  be  made  on  stock  cards  after  the  supplies  have  been  received  at 
the  depot.  Consequently  supplies  actually  In  stock  are  constantly  being  reported 
as  exhausted  and  additional  supplies  purchased  "  In  emergency." 

The  chief  difficulty  with  procurement  has  been  that  too  little  consideration 
was  given  the  money  spent  and  the  drain  on  appropriations.  As  stated,  the 
reason  for  many  of  these  unnecessary  purchases  was  the  lack  of  familiarity  of 
the  officers  charged  therewith  with  the  articles  themselves  and  the  channels 
through  which  they  should  get  their  supplies.  Said  he  attributed  the  faults  both 
to  the  system  and  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  pei^onnel ;  that  he 
regarded  the  establishment  of  a  multitude  of  devious  channels  as  a  top-heavy 
organization.  *  *  ♦  Others  stated  there  is  no  stimulus.  Nobody  knows 
where  he  is  at.  The  way  of  doing  things  which  was  prescribed  yesterday  is 
ancient  history  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow.  Such  a  multitude  of  reports 
and  papers  are  required  that  there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  carefully 
consider  projects.  More  than  Half  the  officers  of  my  office,  including  myself,  are 
«lev<»t<Mi  to  useless  activities  required  under  the  present  set-up  of  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic.  The  progress  which  is  made  towards  the  development  of 
standards  in  any  line  of  service  is  being  done  either  by  the  services  themselves, 
<»utsi(le  the  Purchase  and  Storage,  or  by  their  representatives  in  the  consolidated 
organizations.  All  questions  of  discord  are  referred  to  the  respective  bureaus 
jind  must  be  settled  by  them.     (Incl.  F-1-5. ) 

Pchij/  in  requiiiitionti  {illustration). — At  the  beginning  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic one  case  I  r(K.*all  distinctly.  Camp  Wheeler  wired  that  they  would  need 
."WX)  beils.  The  beds  were  in  transit  from  the  Atlanta  depot  the  night  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wire.  Similar  requests  in  large  numbers  were  handled  through 
the  large  depots  during  the  winter  of  1918-19.  Under  the  bureau  system  a 
reciuisitioii  was  initiated  at  the  institution  by  the  property  supply  officer  and 
niaile<l  direct  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's  office.  The  time  of  receipt  would  vary 
from  two  to  seven  days,  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  institution  fnmi  Wash- 
ington. It  took  from  two  to  thn^e  days  to  go  through  the  office  and  from  two 
to  tlv4»  days  to  cret  back  to  the  depot  which  had  requested  the  issue.  *  *  * 
I'nder  he  present  system,  as  an  illustratin,  the  commanding  general  of  General 
Hospital  21,  Denver,  Colo.,  made  requisition  about  the  1st  of  July,  among  other 
things,  for  4(K3  sets  of  aluminum  bowls,  cups,  saucers,  and  plates.  The  articles 
r(»quested  were  actually  shipped  by  express  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
although  the  central  organization  was  told  where  they  were  available  at  the 
time  tlie  refiuisition  was  forwarded  from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Criticism  of  personnel. — At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  it  was  frequently 
vjtat^fl  that  anybody  could  distribute  supplies;  that  storage  was  a  warehouse 
proposition  entirely  ;  that  an  Engineer  officer  could  handle  medical  supplies, 
a  Siimal  Corps  officer  could  handle  ordnance,  or  a  Medical  Corps  officer  Signal 
Corps  supplies  with  cHiual  facility ;  that  It  did  not  require  technical  pei*sonnel 
To  plare  supplies  in  a  warehouse  <»r  to  take  them  out  again.  In  the  Chicago 
zoi)*'  an  KnginiHT  officer  was  placed  In  charge  of  editing  Medical  Department 
r*H^Iuisitions.  On(^  or  two  instances  of  results  may  be  given :  He  returned  a 
n»<iuisition  to  General  Hospital  29,  Fort  Snelllng,  requesting  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  vehicle  a  wheel  litter  carrier  for  an  operating  room  was. 
He   stated  he  did  not   recognize  certain  articles  referred  to  as  **  orthopedic 
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equipment  '*  in  the  correspondence.  Another  such  officer  is  rq;K>rted  to  have 
submitted  a  request  for  funds  for  mounting  a  periscope.  The  central  oflke, 
Purchase  and  Storage,  in  Washington,  is  said  to  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  an  effort  to  locate  the  full  name,  rank,  and  station  of  *'  costotome,"  mentioiied 
in  a  telegram  from  a  New  York  d^)ot;  that  such  an  instrument  (rib  shears) 
had  been  sent  to  a  certain  station  as  directed  '*  and  why  he  was  sent  there.*' 
Another  officer  stated  in  reference  to  a  requisition  submitted  for  "manual 
(hand)  tontrol  chlorinator,  regimental  size,"  "that  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  manual  was  desired  or  a  chlorinator."     (Incl.  F,  pp.  1  to  8.) 

FitKinre  serrice. — Delaj's  in  payment  cause<l  considerable  embarrassment 
and  in  some  instances  real  difficulty  in  obtaininig  suiH>li^-  Bitter  and  war- 
ranted complaints  were  received  concerning  delay  in  payment  of  civilian  em- 
ployees. On  January  29.  1919,  the  commanding  officer  General  Hospital  No. 
3,  Colonla,  N.  J.,  writes :  **  These  aids  have  not  received  their  November 
or  December  pay  and  are  living  at  their  exi)ense,  making  necessary  to  call  on 
the  Red  Cross  for  financial  assistance."  On  April  3  the  surgeon.  Fort  Logan, 
wrote  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  that  "  Ix)cal  dealers  refuse  to  extend 
credit  to  the  Government  on  account  of  delay  In  receiving  payment."  (IncL 
F-Cn.  Medical  Dept.) 

Funds  usiHl  for  other  purposes:  Purchase  and  Storage  Notice  No.  88  pro- 
vides for  local  emergency  purchases  of  medical  supplies.  Under  Its  provisions 
cni(»r;;en<y  purchases  are  made  by  men  unfamiliar  with  medical  supplies  and 
unable  to  Judge  of  th(»  reality  of  the  emer;rency.  Many  extravagant  purchases 
have  been  made  under  that  authority.  *  *  *  Under  the  consolidation  of 
finance,  niodical  and  hospital  funds  were  used  for  purposes  not  intended  br 
Congress  in  making  the  appropriations.     (Incl.  F-,  p.  68.) 

Finance — Criticism  of  finance  department :  It  is  found  impossible  to  pur- 
cliase  guinea  pigs  on  local  niark<»t  and  have  them  charged  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Local  <leal(M-s  refns(»(l  to  ext<»nd  credit  to  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  slowness  in  receiving  payment.  It  Is  requested  that  some  arrange- 
ment be  mjnh»  that  cash  purchases  of  guinea  pigs  may  be  made.  (Lieut.  Col. 
John  K.  IJarber.  M.  (\,  Incl.  F— 103.) 

Attention  is  invited  to  further  criti<*isms  of  the  Finance  Service.  (Incl.  F— 
pages  1()4,  114,  110,  120,  127,  and  128.) 

Criticism  of  general  supply  system,  Ordnance  Dei)artnient :  ♦  ♦  ♦  Sum- 
marizing the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  taking  over  by  the  Purcha.se.  Stor- 
age and  Traffic  Division  of  certnin  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Onl- 
nance  Pejmrtment  have,  as  shown  by  experience  to  date,  resultetl  not  in  in- 
creased elliciency  nor  economy  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  in  dividwl  resix>n- 
sibility  and  in  upsetting  of  establisheil,  well-defined,  and  trletl-out  motho<ls  with- 
out a<*conling  any  compensating  a<lvantages.  The  consolidations  (so  calldl 
since  no  functions  were  eliminated  but  merely  transferrefl  to  another  agency) 
have  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent  at  least,  resulted  In  reduction  of  personnel 
reciuired,  nor  have  they  resulte<l  in  any  apparent  ilimlnutlon  of  amount  of  paper 
work.  A  return  to  the  organization  existing  prior  to  the  Inaugunition  of  the 
change  herein  outlined  is  believed  to  be  In  the  best  interests  of  efl^lcient  adminis- 
tration.    (Gen.  Williams  Incl.  G — 25.) 

Wjitervliot  Arsenal:  It  Is  particularly  objectionable  to  have  officers  and 
civilians  of  the  Purchase*,  Storage  and  Traflflc  Division  inquiring  into  the  meth- 
ods and  matcrijils  in  use  In  the  manufacturing  shops,  particularly  when  these 
In.snectors  are.  in  ncnriy  every  case,  absolutely  Ignorant  of  the  manufacturing  re- 
quirements. It  has  taken  a  geat  deal  of  time  to  explain  to  them  how  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mjuuifacturlng  shops  Is  carried  on,  and  wMiy  this  and  that  thing  will 
not  apply.  Put  this  Is  no  sooner  explained  to  one  of  the  visiting  committees, 
boards,  or  (^tllcers.  than  another  set  of  officers  arrive  to  have  the  same  thlnp 
explaine<l  to  them.  Since  January,  1910,  nine  inspectors  have  visited  the  arse- 
n«l  from  ibe  I'urchase,  Storage  and  Traflflc  Division,  or  allied  divisions,  on  the 
subject  of  tire  pn^ventlon.  They  have  been  shown  all  over  the  plant,  have  criti- 
cized the  nu^tbods  of  fire  prevention  in  the  different  manufacturing  shops,  or 
plMces  where  onlnance  parts  and  stock  are  accumulate<l.  In  all  cases  they  do 
not  agree  an<l  in  many  instances  their  recommendations  are  so  expensive  as  M 
be  jibsurd.  wh(Mi  the  true  facts  of  the  storage  conditions  are  known.      (Incl. 

G— 33. ) 
Other  criticisms  from  this  arsenal  are  contained  on  pages  34,  35,  same  in- 

closure. 

Criticism  of  Finance  Service:  A  monthly  stock  report  was  required  which 
for  the  month  of  March,  1010,  consiste<l  of  55  pages  covering  2,267  items  and 
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10  columns  on  each  page.  The  work  of  preparing  this  one  report  amounted 
to  the  time  of  one  clerk  for  40  days,  or  10  clerks  for  four  days.  Later  the 
division  required  the  price  of  articles  on  every  shipping  ticket.  This  added 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  and  in  many  cases  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  addition  of  these  two  features  required  an  increase  in  the  force  of  three 
olerks,. making  a  total  of  11  on  this  part  of  the  Storage  Division  work  at  the 
arsenal.     (Incl.  G,  page  36.) 

In  report  from  the  same  arsenal  it  is  stated  that  the  employees  of  the 
arsenal  were  conipelle<l  to  nssf.st  in  every  way  possible  in  the  installation  of 
new  methods  proposed  by  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and 
to  make  them,  as  far  as  possible,  operate,  but  as  a  result  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  arsenal  has  been  disadvantngeously  affected  by  the  methods  of 
the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.     (Incl.  C^-88.) 

Errors  and  delays  in  filling  requisitions  (Springfield  Armor>')  :  A  requisi- 
tion from  this  office  calling  for  cosmoline,  wlilcli  is  prescribed  as  a  protective 
<?oating  for  rifles,  was  fllle<l  by  4,800  one-quart  cans  of  cosmic.  Cosmoline, 
grade  A  as  si)ecifled,  is  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  in  barrels.  The  cosmic 
furnished  was  heavier  and  required  heating  before  It  could  be  removed  from 
the  cans.  More«)ver.  it  is  more  expensive  packed  in  tins  than  in  barrels.  As 
cosmic  is  a  regular  article  of  is.sue  it  was  reported  as-  surplus  and  was  not 
shipped  away.  The  net  result  was  that  two  transportation  charges  were  paid, 
which  represente<l  a  waste  of  funds.  On  May  18,  1919,  the  customary  quar- 
terly requests  for  oils  were  forwarde<l  to  the  zone  supply  officer  for  the 
quarter  beginning  .Tuly  1.  No  action,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  having  been 
taken  to  .July  11,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission  by  telephone  from* 
the  zone  supply  officer  to  make  a  purchase  from  this  office.  There  was  no 
gui»stion  !)ut  that  the  purchase  could  have  been  made  originally  at  the  saving 
of  at  least  the  time  wasted  in  the  effort  to  obtain  permission. 

After  expensive  tests  a  mineral  oil  was  found  that  would  serve  three  purposes, 
lubrication,  oiling,  and  tempering.  Later,  when  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  an 
a<l(litional  supply  through  the  Oil  Branch,  Springfield  Armory  was  obliged  to 
accept  an  untried  substitute  at  24J  cents  per  gallon  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
l>eyon(l  New  .Jersey,  while  the  Springfi€»ld  oil  could  have  been*  obtained 
dinn^'t  Jit  22  cents  per  gallon  delivered  in  the  armory  tanks.  The  substitute 
proved  to  l)e  satisfactory,  but  increased  cost,  plus  time  si)ent  in  trying  to  get 
what  wjis  wanted,  represented  waste  not  only  of  dollars  but  of  energj-  which 
was  of  more  value  than  the  money  involved.     (Incl.  G-40.) 

Ue<inisitlon  for  oil  required  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1919.  was 
forwarded  May  14.  No  advice  wliatever  of  action  taken  ha<l  been  rc^ceived, 
ami  it  lijis  Ihm'U  necessary  to  make  emergency  purchase  alreadv  referre<l  to. 
(Incl.  C;-41.) 

Criiicism  of  finance :  The  delay  of  in  getting  advice  as  to  prices  paid  caused 
serious  difficulty  in  accounting;.  Frequently  delay  in  ret*eiving  transfer  papers 
increased  correspoiuhMice.  The  lack  of  knowledjre  of  awards  occasionally  until 
after  the  .*^;u])plies  had  been  received,  causes  disorder  that  is  capable  of  breakin.i? 
up  the  bcsi  or^raiiizations.      (Incl.  G-41.) 

ImprojHM*  arti<-les  furnishe<l :  Some  tina*  a;xo  an  arsenal  submitted  a  requisi- 
tion to  tl;<'  zone  supply  ofTicer  for  slushing  oil;  a  compound  made  standard  by 
the  ( )rdi'.»iic'e  r)ei>artment.  aft(»r  many  experiments,  for  use  in  slushing  rifles  to 
prevent  nistin;:.  After  correspondence,  an  unsatisfactory  oil  was  furnished,  but 
could  not  he  used  as  it  was  too  thick  for  application.  The  zone  supply  officer 
was  info.-iued  and  suggested  the  oil  be  thinned  by  adiling  kerosene.  Kerosene  is 
oiM  of  tlh»  best  a^'cnts  f(»r  producing  rust.  Fortunately  for  the  United  States 
Government  the  arsenal  knew  this,  due  to  its  experience,  and  saved  many  rifles 
by  nor  (•oin])lyin;z  with  the  suggestion  of  inexperienced  ])er.sonnel.  Had  this 
iwpiisitien  been  snhmitte<|  by  some  large  line  post,  the  instructions  of  the  zone. 
supply  officer  may  have  Ixmmi  carried  out.  due  to  inexiM»rience  of  the  i>eople  who 
won*  to  use  it.  Therefore  the  control  of  all  such  things  should  be  inider  the 
technical  bureau  to  which  it  pertains.      (Incl.  0-104.) 

Expense  involved:  In  this  same  connection  we  have  received,  under  date  of 
rictober  (>,  from  the  standardization  branch,  I^urchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  re- 
(piest  for  a  complete  master  list  of  supplies,  including  the  items  no^  only  of  • 
fJrdnance  issue  but  of  interior  con.summation,  with  which  we  would  be  concerned. 
This  list  requires  very  detailed  and  exact  information  and  our  estimates  are 
that  2r>0.()0()  of  these  cards  at  least  would  have  to  be  made  out.  The  minimum 
j.er  card  would  be  about  four  hours  and  the  average  rate  of  pay  of  personnel 
employed  in  filling  out  these  cards  would  be  $1,800  per  year.    Considering  an- 
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nual  leiive  and  a  seven-hour  working  day,  the  cost  per  man  hour  is  appnui- 
nmtoly  $1.  so  that  this  request  would  involve  over  $1,000,000.  (Lt.  Col.  C.  C. 
Shepperd.  O.  D..  Inch  G-111.) 

When  asked  t<»  what  use  these  cards  would  be  put,  he  lUisweretl,  "  In  luy 
(jpinion  simply  HUmI  and  s<K»n  become  obsolete." 

Attention  is  invite<l  to  the  large  nunil>er  of  criticisms  similar  to  those .quotPfl 
whlrh  lire  contnintnl  in  Incl(>snre  G,  from  the  Ordnance  Deiwrtment. 

General  criticisms  of  the  supply  system,  I>epartment  of  Engineers:  The 
Southern  Department  states  that  the  department  engineer  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  stock  of  enginei»r  property  and  was  not  consulted  as  to  their  storage  or 
issue.  The  property  was  stored  more  or  less  well,  according  to  the  local  officer, 
ranging  from  perfect  order  at  Brownsville  to  perfcKit  disorder  at  Kl  Paso.  He 
states  some  of  the  following  things  occurred:  Boiler  w^as  stored  in  the  yard; 
fittings  were  stored  in  the  cellar  of  a  building  half  a  mile  away,  and  their 
tire  tools  could  not  be  found.  A  coal  handling  bucket  was  placed  in  the  yard. 
Its  sheaves  were  placed  in  a  warehouse,  and  its  cables  said  to  have  been 
is.sued  to  a  Cavalry  troop  for  picket  lines.  The  batteries  for  trench  lights  were 
removed  from  the  warehouse  with  the  lights  and  put  In  another.  Valuable 
stores  of  lumber  were  declared  surplus  and  sold,  though  they  were  not  surplus 
and  had  to  be  imme<li«tely  replaced.  This  transaction  will  result  In  the  need- 
less waste  of  at  least  .$50,<X)0  of  public  funds.  The  warehouse  employees  did 
not  know  which  was  Eiiginet^r  property  and  which  was  not,  nor  how  much 
property  they  had  or  where  It  was  stored.  Property  In  a  warehouse  and 
urgently  needtKi  required  formerly  about  a  week  to  Issue.  Working  parties 
were  held  up  for  lack  of  supplies.  Issues  were  made  uniformly  without  con- 
sulting our  department  engineer.  Surveying  Instruments  wired  for  and  urgently 
needed  were  shipped  by  freight  from  Washington  to  Fort  Sill,  while  a  surveying 
party  waited  for  them.  Property  to  be  purchased  practically  can  not  be  ob- 
tained In  time  for  use.  Camp  blue  print  paper  requisitioned  required  over  a 
month  for  delivery.  After  arrival  It  laid  two  days  In  the  warehouse,  although 
the  work  of  the  engineer  department  was  completely  suspended  and  work  was 
being  delayed  awaiting  Its  arrival.  Requisitions  are  outstanding  since  late 
May  and  early  June  (this  memorandum  was  dated  September  4,  1919)  and 
have  not  been  filled  to  date.  One  Is  for  paper  and  envelopes,  the  other  for  two 
pounds  of  bird  shot  to  make  a  pen  wiper.  The  handling  of  this  requisition 
lllus*trates  the  clumsy  methods  employed.  After  being  referred  to  an  arsenal 
the  requisition  >vas  sent  to  Washington,  and  I  am  Informed  will  eventually  be 
filled  from  an  arsenal  in  St.  Louis.  The  \yhole  system  Is  so  ponderous  and 
clumsy  that  It  seriously  hampers  work,  and  constitutes  a  complete  bar  to 
efficient  supply  In  war.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  under  the  system 
of  finance,  purchase,  storage,  and  issue,  as  I  have  seen  it,  the  engineer  opera- 
tions In  the  field  are  certain  to  fall.  The  only  variation  required  from  prewar 
methods  Is  intermediary  of  a  General  Staff  oflficer  to  allocate  supplies  w^hen 
the  supplies  are  Insufliclent.  All  the  other  machinerj^  set  up  and  now  proposed 
for  pen>etuati()n  Is  useless,  clumsy,  and  serves  only  to  prevent  eflftcient  supply, 
and  piles  up  useless  expense.  The  foregoing  Is  merely  a  digest  of  reports  In 
tlie  charge  of  Col.  Wright  (Maj.  Treepole;  Incl.  H,  pages  5  and  6). 

Signal  Cori)s:  The  Signal  C<)ri)s  Is  thoroughly  In  accord  with  the  principle 
that  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  should  exercise  general  supervision  over 
purchase  and  sui)ply  of  properly  for  the  Army,  with  a  view  toward  ciK)rdlnat- 
Ing  methods.  i)reventlng  duplication,  and  other  similar  questions.  The  Signal 
Corps  is,  however,  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  the  actual  purchasing  of 
technical  cHinipnient  for  the  Signal  Corps  can  be  best  done  by  that  body. 
*  *  *  In  looking  over  th<^  bulletins  and  regulations  issue<l  by  the  Purchase, 
St(>rage  and  Traflic  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  it  app(\irs  they  are  trying 
to  standardize  all  details  for  purchase  and  issue,  even  down  to  the  forms  and 
ac<'ounting  system.  Tie  states  that  "This  is  beautiful  in  th(*ory.  but  when  ap- 
plied t<»  techiiieal  artieles  ir  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  niannlacture  of  radio  and  other  technical  e<|uipment  the  20  years  of 
exi>en'enee  of  this  ollice  has  (lenmnsl rated  the  fact  that  from  the  time  an  order 
is  placeri  until  the  eonipletiMl  contract  is  turn«'<l  over  to  the  Army  there  must 
be  <(nisiant  technieal  supervision,  as  there  will  always  l>e  change's  made." 

Storage':  Sinr(»  turning  over  this  eipiipnient  to  the  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage,  the  Si^nial  Corps  has  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  ttpiipment  In  the  Vnited 
Slates,  its  location,  nor  of  its  con<lition.  The  Signal  Corps  is  reasonably  sure 
that  without  trained  perscmnel  aeciuninted  with  this  equipment  its  condition  is 
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not  the  best.  It  is  understood  that  large  quantities  of  Signal  Corps  material 
has  been  rec-eivetl  from  France,  but  the  Signal  Corps  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  this  equipnunit  is,  where  it  is,  or  of  its  condition.  The  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army  is  required  to  make  estimates  of  the  amount  of  funds 
needed  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  make  this  estimate  so  long  as  he  has  no  idea 
of  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  hands  of  some  other  agency.  The  Director  of  Pi- 
nance  has  given  the  staff  bureaus  to  understand  that  articles  of  supply  and 
equipment  lose  their  identity,,  so  far  as  the  bureaus  are  concerned,  the  moment 
they  are  turned  over  to  Purchase  and  Storage.  If  this  system  is  to  be  followed, 
it  will  be  imi>os8lble  for  any  bureau  chief  to  know  that  a  certain  amount  of 
equipment  will  be  available  for  a  certain  project,  whereas  heretofore  the 
Signal  Corps  supplies  have  been  concentrate<l  in  four  small  depots,  where  they 
were  properly  care<l  for  by  technical  personnel.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Purchase,  Stor- 
age and  Traffic  Division  system  of  supply  is  not  as  direct  or  prompt  as  the 
system  formerly  used  by  the  Signal  Corps.  Evidence  of  this  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  office  by  the  signal  officer  of  the  Southern  Department, 
who  submitte<l  a  list  of  25  requisitions  handled  in  that  department,  each  of 
which  was  delaye<l  from  one  to  two  months.  (Col.  C.  McK.  Saltzman;  Incl.  I, 
1-8.) 

Finance:  This  new  system,  whereby  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  Signal  Corps  are  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  and  e<»onomlcal 
estimate  for  submission  to  Congress.     (Incl.  I,  10.) 

Delay  in  requisitions:  Requisition  submitted  June  13,  1919,  by  supply  officer, 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  for  a  small  lot  of  general  signal  supplies.  After  a 
fieriod  of  1  month  and  12  days  none  of  the  supplies  had  reached  the  requi- 
sitioning officer;  the  reason  apparently  given  for  this  delay  was  as  fol- 
lows: **  The  Director  of  Storage  advises  that  this  material  is  not  in  stock 
at  any  depot  and  that  it  is  too  small  to  warrant  expense  and  delay  in  trans- 
ferring it  from  another  zone  " ;  the  inference  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  new 
stock.  The  material  in  question  contains  standard  technical  items  which  will 
he  cimtinually  required  for  the  maintenance  of  many  telephone  installations; 
therefore  the  purchase  in  job  lots  of  such  standard  articles  is  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  detrimental  to  efficiency.     (Incl.  1-28.) 

Air  Service  criticisms  of  the  Finance  Service:  The  former  Finance  Service 
of  the  Air  Service  was  transferred  In  three  sections  to  the  office  of  the  Dlrecror 
of  Finance,  the  Disbursing  Section  going  to  the  Zone  Finance,  the  Property 
Kxamlnlng  Section  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  Accounts  Division, 
:in<l  the  Appropriation  and  BrM)kkeeplng  Section  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Finance,  Funding  Division.  The  last  was  split  up  and  some  branches  placed 
with  other  divisions.  As  far  as  this  office  knows  the  Disbursing  Office  has 
functioned  as  efficiently  as  before,  due  to  the  fact  that  It  has  been  kept  as  a 
separate  unit,  under  the  same  officer.  Little  Is  known  of  the  Property  Exam- 
ining Sections.  The  functions  previously  performed  by  the  Appropriations 
S»»ction  have  not  bfn^n  performed  as  efficiently  since  the  transfer  as  before. 
<Tncl.  .7-1.) 

Technical  personnel :  The  personnel  of  the  former  Appropriations  Section 
has  not  functioned  as  efficiently  under  the  Director  of  Finance  as  under  the 
Director  of  the  Air  Service.  It  Is  believed  that  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  former  system,  Installed  In  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Air 
Service  by  experts  at  great  expense,  and  which  functioned  nearly  perfect,  was 
discarded  and  a  new  system  used.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  distance  between  the  two 
offices  relating  to  the  Finance  Service,  delays  many  papers  which  must  now 
liave  tlie  approval  of  the  Director  of  Finance.  The  hooks  of  the  Director  of 
Finance  are  not  kept  posted  to  date,  therefore  this  office  Is  unable  to  learn  at 
any  time  the  true  status  of  the  Air  Service  appropriations.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  (copy  attached)  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Finance  September  23, 
11)10,  relative  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  statement  furnished  by  the  office  of  the 
r>ir»Kt(>r  of  Finance.  No  answer  has  yet  been  received,  although  it  is  nearly  a 
month  since  It  was  forwarded.  All  of  the  personnel  of  the  former  Finance 
Division  of  the  Air  Service  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
F'l nance,  excepting  three  or  four,  and  we  now  have  them  In  the  present  di- 
vision. The  duplication  Is  necessary  because  we  can  not  depend  upon  reports 
made  by  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance.  I  have  shown  this  by  copy  of 
the  letter  I  handed  you.     (Incl.  J-2.) 
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r'h*»iiil«»l  Warfare  Service,  Interlnirwiu  reri u {sit ions :  Diffioulty  has  Ijeen 
(*xi>«*ric'n<'fHl  in  the  consummation  of  interbureau  priK'uremeiit  requlsitionfl, 
imrticiiliirly  tliose  relating  to  clothing  and  equifm^e  divisions  of  the  Office  of 
tlie  I»ln*rior  of  Turchase.  As  a  typical  case,  on  Septeml)er  6,  1918.  this  olfice 
(I.  B.  \\  It.)  plar-ed  order  No.  W-244  for  12.500,000  linear  yards  of  12.9-ouDce 
standard  O.  I),  duck  and  reserve<l  $8,125,0(K).  the  estimated  cost.  On  this 
ref|uisltion  procuring'  bureau  (Quartermaster  Corjis)  placed  Ave  contracts 
for  a  total  of  070.(XJ0  yards  (I.IO.OOO  yards  being  canceled  later).  Also  ti^'o 
runtracts  for  ftnishinjr  290.000  yards,  the  total  being  $389,728  (with  $79,515 
of  tiiat  sum  cancel(id),  as  per  summary  sheet  aittacbed  to  Form  4.  dated  Janu- 
ary 14.  1919.  Noveml>er  11,  1918,  this  office  forwardeil  Form  3,  requesting  can- 
cellation of  the  re<iuisition.  July  3,  1919,  Form  6  was  received  here^  copf 
atiarluHl.  stating  that  Form  5  would  issue  on  receipt  of  reports  from  the  vkrlous 
zone  supply  officers.  No  information  has  been  received  sin.ce  that  date.  June 
19.  1919,  this  (»ffi<'e  re<luceil  the  amount  of  funds  reserved  to  meet  this  requisi- 
tion. The  sum  of  $3,125,000  is  still  held  in  the  Signal  Corps  office,  San  An- 
tonio, awaiting  advice  from  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  as  to  quantities  of 
material  furnished  on  these  several  contracts,  which  information  must  be  fur- 
nished before  this  service  can  request  transfer  of  funds  by  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nance in  payment  of  such  supplies  as  have  been  delivered.  (Maj.  C.  C.  Jones, 
Incl.  K-3.) 

Delay  in  fflling  requisitions:  April  29,  1919,  certain  grade  beams  and  cross- 
bean  js  were  re(|uired  at  Lakehurst  Proving  Ground,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  Requisi- 
tion was  submitted  through  proper  channels.  No  one  assumed  responsibility 
for  purchase  when  it  was  returned  to  the  Director  Chemical  Warfare  Ser\'ice 
on  ^lay  28,  1919;  therefore,  on  June  4,  1919.  the  Director  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  assumed  authority  for  the  purchase  and  authorized  the  commanding 
ofllciM*  Tiakehurst  Proving  Ground  to  make  the  purchase  himself.  (Incl.  K. 
pp.  18-23.) 

Attention  is  also  Invited  to  Gen.  Slbert's  testimony  on  tills  .subject  before 
the  Military  Committee.     (Incl.  K,  p.  33C.) 

Motor  Tran.sport  Corps,  Lieut.  f>)l.  Speaks.  St<»rage  service:  Instructions 
wen»  received  by  director  Motor  Transport  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  to  forward  all  cable 
demands  for  motor  transport  supi)lles  to  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  United 
Stat(»s  Army.  .V  shortage  of  the  necessary  spare  parts  and  materials  during  the 
entire  operations  In  France  made  necessary  many  cable  requests  to  exi>edite 
tloa tings.  Ui'plles  to  our  urgent  cables  would  give  erroneous  Information  and 
showed  hick  of  knowledge  of  what  was  purchased,  stored,  ready  for  floating 
and  ffoated  in  the  United  States.  Cabk»grams  on  file  In  the  office  of  the  director 
.Motor  Transport  Cori>s,  A.  K.  F.,  will  sliow  that  this  was  also  the  case  In  the 
procurement  and  IhMitIng  of  vehicles.  During  January,  Februars*,  and  March, 
1919,  niany  of  our  cables  were  sent  to  Director  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Chief  of  Motor  Transp(»rt  CV^rps,  and  Chief  of  Staff  in  hopes  we  would  get  the 
ncvessary  action.  The  fact  that  we  were  operating  several  supply  depots  and  the 
shortage  of  supplies  for  Motor  TransjMirt  Corps,  made  it  necessary  that  the  office 
of  the  Director  Motor  Transport  Corps,  have  knowleilge  of  not  only  those  suiv 
plies  which  were  In  depots  in  F^rance,  but  those  which  were  on  the  docks  in  France, 
and  those  whhh  were  on  the  wat(M*,  as  many  times  we  were  called  upon  to  rush 
sui)i>lles  direct  from  the  ship  to  the  front  lines.  Erroneous  information  of  the 
rloa lings  made  the  distribution  of  Motor  Transiwrt  Corps  supplies  very  difficult. 
There  were  many  parts  neetknl  as  late  as  March,  1919,  when  I  left  France,  and 
my  tirst  etTort  was  to  have  these  parts  floated  at  once.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant shortages,  38  by  4  tin*s  for  Dodge  cars.  Is  a  good  example  of  conditions. 
There  had  never  been,  during  the  entire  operation  In  France.  33  by  4  tires  to 
nieet  the  demand,  and  although  many  cables  were  sent  to  the  Unlte<l  States 
ant  I  advice  received  that  purchast^  had  been  made,  and  that  floatings  had  been 
iiiade,  few  of  these  size  tires  arrive<l  i:i  the  A.  E.  F.  I  traced  through  the  de- 
partment i-ablegranis  which  had  been  sent  from  the  offii*e  of  the  director  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  A.  E.  F..  to  the  United  States,  and  located  45,000  tires  of  this 
size  and  To.O^K)  tln^s.  80  by  3i  Ford  sizes  at  the  docks.  The  Fonl  size  30  by 
8*,  we  were  unable  t*>  get  from  the  UnlttHl  States.  We  had  recelvetl  In  France 
o\er  7o.OtH»  40  by  «  solid  tires  and  42,(K10  30  by  6  solids,  enough  to  supply  the 
trucks  using  these  siz«  s  for  years.  Many  cables  were  sent  from  the  A.  E.  F.  b> 
tilt'  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  division  requesting  early  shipment  of  the 
X^  by  4  ami  80  by  3^  sizes,  and  to  please  stop  shipment  of  the  40  by  6  and  36  by 
t>  solids.  The  solids  were  coming  by  the  boatli>ad  as  late  as  Februanr.  1919.  anil 
still  no  ,S8  by  4  and  30  by  8^.    The  83  by  4  ami  the  3t>  bv  SI  tires  were  floated  in 
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liarch  and  April.  They  had  been  in  storage  for  months.  The  lack  of  knowledge 
of  this  subject  and  of  coordination  into  many  departments  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  and  Purchase  and  Storage,  who  handled  these  cables  were  respcmsible 
for  those  delajrs. 

The  man  who  made  the  contract  with  manufacturer  did  not  control  ingpectlon, 
Issiie  of  necessary  waybill,  and  release  or  shipment.  Eadb  was  handled  by  a 
separate  department  without  any  r^ard  to  the  others.  There  were  weeks  of 
d^ay  in  getting  a  requisition  from  the  office  of  the  chief,  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
to  the  Motors  Division,  Purchase  and  Storage,  but  even  after  it  reached  the 
Motors  Division  of  Purchase  and  Storage  contract  was  only  let  there,  and  my 
Investigation  revealed  the  ftict  that  many  of  the  parts  were  held  for  weeks  at 
the  factories  awaiting  either  insiiection,  release,  or  waybill,-  each  handled  by  a 
separate  department,  without  a  connecting  link.  When  we  cabled  for  special 
tires,  such  as  80  by  81  and  88  by  4,  and  thousands  of  the  40  by  6  and  86  by  6 
solids  were  shipped  in  their  stead,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lade 
of  coordination  of  these  departments  caused  the  floating  of  tons,  regardless  of 
what  was  required.  I  am  informed  that  the  chief.  Motor  Transport  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  had  only  the  power  to  recomm^iid  the  items  to  be  purchased.  In 
such  cases  it  would  take  an  average  of  95  days,  and,  in  many  instances,  as  many 
as  176  days,  for  a  purchase  request  to  go  from  the  office  of  the  chief,  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  at  Seventh  and  B  Streets,  to  Motors  Division,  Nineteenth  and  B,  and 
at  this  point  the  actual  purchase  Just  started. 

My  experience  of  handling  commercial  problems  of  Purchase  and  Storage  ainGe 
discharged  from  the  Army  will  doubtless  be  a  good  example  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  the  actual  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  I  was  called  to  the  department  a 
few  days  ago  by  Lieut.  McCoy,  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  who  desired  information 
from  me  in  my  official  capacity  as  factory  representative  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  I  was  informed  by  Lieut  McCoy,  about  October  1,  that  the 
dQiwrtment  had  for  sale  at  the  Chicago  depot  17,000  80  by  8i  tires,  which  amounts 
to  about  $82,000  in  money,  and  which  had  been  declared  surplus,  and  he  asked  if 
we  were  willing  to  purchase  them.  I  informed  Lieut  McCoy  that  I  thought  if 
the  tubes  were  in  good  condition  we  would  allow  the  price  the  Government  had 
paid  for  them.  A  few  hours  after  returning  to  my  office  I  received  request  by 
telephone  from  Motors  Division,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  to  expedite  de- 
livery of  18,000  of  the  same  size  tubes,  which  we  had  not  delivered.  I  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  order  was 
canceled.   This  simply  shows  the  lack  of  coordination  by  the  sections. 

Over  2XX)  Mack  chasses  were  delivered  to  Kearney,  N.  J.,  for  storage  a  few  days 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  These  vehicles  were  left  in  open  storage,  with- 
out care,  throughout  the  winter,  and  when  moved  to  South  Amboy  for  covered 
storage  they  were  found  to  be  unserviceable,  due  to  the  failure  to  drain  the 
radiators  apd  slush  the  mechanical  parts.  As  a  result  there  were  cracked  cylin- 
ders, broken  radiators  and  pumps,  due  to  freezing.  A  report  of  inspection  by  the 
Inspector  General's  Office  will  confirm  this  statement.  Under  authorization 
P.  R.  I.  8410  motor  equipment  was  ordered  to  seven  divisional  camps,  to  equip 
them  in  accordance  with  tables  of  organization.  White  reconnoissance  cars  were 
ordered  from  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  In  filling  the  order  Purchase  and  Storage  in- 
cludetl  two  cars — not  standard  vehicles — for  Camp  Gordon.  Report  from  Camp 
Gordon  indicates  that  all  this  equipment  was  unser\iceable.  (Incl.  K-13.) 
Lieut  Col.  C.  E.  Speaks. 

Delay  in  delivering  supplies :  A  purchase  order  was  placed  in  March,  1919.  No 
deliveries  were  made  until  the  month  of  September,  1919.    (Incl.  M-17.) 

Attention  Is  Invited  also  to  criticism  of  Maj.  L.  E.  Williams,  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  in  regard  to  the  finance  senice.  (Incl.  M-22.)  It  shows  difficulties  in 
keeping  track  of  the  funds,  property,  and  balances.  He  states  that  the  chief  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  charged  with  not  obligating  the  Government  beyond 
the  apportionment,  and  that  a  true  balance  can  not  be  maintained  unless  authen- 
tic figures  are  furnished.  New  requirements  can  not  be  furnished  with  an  un- 
known obligation  outstanding — ^an  obligation  which  is  liable  to  be  paid  at  any 
lime  and  cause  a  deficit     (Incl.  M-22.) 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  two  different  occasions  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  undersigned  has  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Finance,  and  in  each  instance  interviewed  Capt  McNeil,  requesting 
a  statement  of  Motor  Transport  Corps  funds,  showing  obligations,  reservations, 
and  balances  available  for  new  projects.  On  each  occasion  the  r^)ort  requested 
was  promised,  but  to  date  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  without  necessary 
figures  called  for.    Several  telephonic  conversations  were  held  with  the  office 
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of  the  Director  of  Financo  iirjilng  them  to  render  the  report  called  for  in 
order  tliat  Motor  Transport  Corps  niljrht  function  intelligently  when  placing 
requisitions  and  orders.  (Certificate  of  MaJ.  L.  E.  Williams,  M.  T.  C,  IncL 
M-25.) 

In  connection  with  the  faulty  system  of  storage,  property  auditing  and 
supervision  now  in  force  in  the  present  supply  system,  attention  is  invited  to 
separate  report,  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  dated 
November  1,  1910,  on  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  at  Hobokeu,  N.  J.,  made  by 
Lieut.  C<»1.  Cary  I.  Crockett.  Inspector  General's  Department. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  chart,  Incl.  M,  page  28.  showing  the  channel 
through  which  refpiisitions  have  to  travel  before  supplies  are  issued.  The 
number  of  <*hnnnels  has  bi»en  ivduceil  somewhat  but  it  still  requires  from  25 
to  31  diflFerent  transactions  before  requisition  is  acted  upon. 

Construction  Divisi<m,  Finance:  I  believe  that  the  handling  by  Director  uf 
Finance  of  the  appropriations  for  other  departments,  such  as  Construction 
Division,  Engineers,  etc..  necessitates  a  great  duplication  in  the  work  of  ac- 
<*ounting.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Construction  Division  to  keep  a 
complete  set  of  books  in  order  to  show  the  exact  status  of  our  appropriations 
from  day  to  day.  The  work  of  setting  up  reservations  to  the  Director  of 
Finance,  of  making  out  morning  report  to  him,  and  his  making  allotment  to 
the  field,  is  a  cumbersome  manner  of  getting  authority  to  the  field  to  spend 
any  money,  and  again,  under  the  present  disbursing  systein,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  cost.  (Col.  C.  A.  Corbln,  F.  A.,  United  States  Army,  Incl. 
N-3. ) 

Storage:  In  the  present  set-up  there  can  be  considerable  doubling  up  of 
supplU^  to  the  field.  For  example,  a  utilities  officer  may  obtain,  on  i^equisitlon 
direct  to  the  (^Construction  Division,  material  for  repair  work,  such  as  iron 
pipe,  fittings,  glass,  putty,  paint,  tools,  etc.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  requisi- 
tion may  be  ttlltKl  through  the  camp  supply  officer,  who  in  turn  requisitions  on 
the  zone  supply  officer  for  supply.     (Incl.  N-4.) 

Finance:  It  will  be  sei'n  from  this  that  Purchase  and  Storage  Notice  170  is 
in  direct  violation  of  General  Orders  of  the  War  Department,  Inasmuch  as 
funds  for  payment  of  class  2  services  are  under  the  control  of  the  Construction 
Division  and  not  Purchase  and  Storage.  Great  confusion  and  delay  has  re- 
sulted.    (Inc.  X-5  Col.  C.  D.  Hartman,  Q.  M.  C.) 

Delay:  The  only  criticism  which  this  dlvlshm  can  oiter  is  regarding  the 
length  of  time  apparently  necessary  to  pass  upon  requests  for  authority  for 
constniction  originating  In  the  field.  These  are  sent  by  this  Division  (Con- 
struction) to  the  Director  of  Operations  through  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic, 
and  require  an  average  of  three  weeks  to  accomplish  the  Journey.  While  it  Is 
understood  that  this  condition  Is  probably  due  to  reduction  of  and  change  In 
personnel,  which  has  been  occurring  for  tlie  last  few  month.s,  It  is  submitted 
that  for  war-time  operations  a  set  up  should  be  devised  which  would  shorten 
this  operation.     (Lieut.  Col.  I.  I.  Calvert,  Q.  M.  C,  Incl.  N-8.) 

Camp  supply  officer,  Camp  Meade:  Under  the  present  system  the  camp  supply 
officer  does  not  control  transportation  of  finance.  He  has  to  call  on  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  for  all  transportation.  A  large  number  of  trucks  were  used 
dally  to  bring  in  supplies  from  Baltimore,  besides  moving  stores  from  the  ware- 
house to  various  parts  of  the  camp.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  one  day  how  many 
trucks  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  can  furnish  for  the  next.  We  are  required 
to  put  in  one  afternoon  a  requisition  for  trucks  for  the  following  day,  and  if 
emergency  or  change  (K'curs  during  the  day,  it  Is  more  or  less  impossible  to  get 
trucks'  to  fill  emergejicy.  *  *  *  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Quarter- 
master Department  to  find  (inallfied,  technical,  experts  to  handle  various  classes 
of  i>roperty.  I  believe  the  medical  property  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Medical  Department  and  divorced  from  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 
T  also  believe  the  Ordnance,  Signal,  and  Engineer  property  should  be  handled 
outside  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

The  camp  supply  officer  acts  in  a  dual  capacity — as  assistant  to  the  zone  supply 
officer,  Baltimore,  Md.  Under  the  present  system  the  supplies  concerning  the 
camp  are  controlled  by  an  agency  over  which  the  commanding  general  does  not 
exercise  dire<*t  control.  I  believe  the  commanding  general  of  the  camp  Rhonld 
have  more  direct  control.  Unless  very  careful  llason  Is  kept  between  camp 
supply  office  and  camp  headquarters,  the  commanding  general  might  be  placed 
In  an  embnrrasslng  position  concerning  supplies  at  his  camp,  over  which  he  ex- 
ercises no  direct  contn>l.  *  *  *  The  emergency  fund  alloted  the  zone  supply 
officer  under  which  to  operate.  Is  only  $2,(X)0  per  month  for  the  entire  soMk 
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which  would  give  this  camp  approxlmatelsr  ^500.  This,  of  cooneb  to  eztreoMrtT 
smaU  to  meet  emergencies.  It  to  helleved  that  the  camp  supply  officer  shooMl 
be  given  a  small  emeigency  fond  under  hto  direct  control  to  meet  emergency 
demands.  I  helleve  more  discretion  lAionld  be  allowed  on  QpeiKmatket  pnr- 
cbases.  All  emergency  purdmses  have  to  be  made  through  the  none  aioply 
ofllcer,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  is  allotted,  as  I  understand,  $2,000  for  hto  wme^  ana 
as  the  greatest  percentage  of  raQulslticms  that  the  camp  supply  oftear  can  not 
•onply  are  more  or  less  of  an  emergency  nature,  I  do  not  believe  hto  taaA  to 
Mige  enough.    (IncL  O  pp.  1  to  4.) 

Addltlcmal  testimony,  same  officer:  Under  the  present  VTStem  I  believe  tbe 
oiverhead  is  ratirely  too  torge  and  there  is  loss  of  time,  coordination  and 
efficiency,  due  to  the  s^imratlon  of  the  old  Quartermaster  Department  into  top 
many  separate  departments,  suCh  as  Motor  Tranqmrt,  Pur^uM,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  and  Transportation  Department  I  believe  they  should  aU  be  combined 
under  one  head.  I  believe  any  ^yirtem  Used  in  peace  time  tAxmld  be  die  one  to 
be  used  in  war,    (Incl.  O-K.) 

Memorandum  from  €k>l.  G.  G.  Shaw,  Inspector  Oenerars  Department  (IncL 

P): 

Camp  Travto,  Tex.:  Ordinary  requtoitions  which  can  hot  be  filed  by  the 
San  Antonio  Arsenal  are  fdrwarded  by  the  Arsenal  to  Washington.  From  tile 
reports  received  the  troops  at  this  camp  seem  to  be  well  supplied.  Howevei^, 
all  officers  report  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  present  state 
of  the  supplies  in  an  orgnntoation,  under  the  present  system  of  issue  of  requisi- 
tions by  company  commanders  than  it  was  under  the  old  system  of  issue  on  a 
consolidated  requisition  of  regimental  or  separate  unit  commandem..  «  <■  • 
In  the  subsistence  branch  at  Camp  Travis,  it  is  reported  that  100  per  cent  more 
clerks  are  required  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  Old  system.  ^MMe 
seems  to  be  a  duplication  of  clerical  work  in  receiving  supplies  and  thfe  stodc 
record  cards,  if  kept  according  to  instructiohs,  show  the  actual  state  of  sup- 
plies on  inventory  day  only. 

Camp  Normoyle:  This  is  a  Motor  Transport  camp  near  San  Antonio,  and  to 
the  base  for  all  automobile  supplies  for  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment east  of  El  Paso.  All  reqtdsitlons  for  spare  parts  have  to  be  s^it  to  Wash- 
ington to  headquarters,  Motor  Transport  Corps<  From  there  they  go  to  the 
General  Staff,  and  from  there  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  for  procurement. 
There  appears  to  be  a  long  delay  in  letting  these  supplies,  usually  from  60  to 
90  clays. 

Zone  supply  officer,  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Requisitions  for  supplies  which  are 
on  hand  at  San  Antonio  or  Rl  Paso  subdepots  can  be  filled  and  supplies  placed 
f»n  oars  for  shipment  >vlthin  72  hours  of  date  of  receipt  of  requisition.  If  the 
i^upplies  are  not  on  hand  in  this  zone  the  requisitions  have  to  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  There  the  action  is  very 
slow  and  there  is  great  delay  in  filling  requisitions.  The  zone  sui^ly  officer 
can  make  very  few  purchases,  and  those  only  in  emergency.  For  such  pur- 
<*]mses  he  has  only  $5,000  per  month  at  San  Antonio,  and  $3,000  at  El  Paso. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  case  of  delay  in  paying  for  lease  of  real  estate 
(p.  5,  Col.  Shaw's  report).  A  specific  case  is  that  of  J.  M.  Radford,  of  Aber- 
deen, Tex.  Mr.  Radford  rented  certain  rooms  to  the  Government  for  recruiting 
oflflce,  about  April,  1919.  It  was  desired  to  renew  lease  June  80.  1919.  Author- 
ity was  obtained  to  renew  the  lease.  The  required  copies  of  the  lease  were 
exerntwl  and  forwarded  to  Washington  (R.  E.  S.),  June  20,  1919.  No  rent  was 
paid  Mr.  Radford  from  July  1  to  the  present  time  (October  80, 1919).  Nothing 
WHS  heanl  from  the  lease  until  October  8,  when  they  were  returned  to  the 
jione  supply  officer,  San  Antonio,  as  deftective.  They  had  been  corrected,  re- 
turned to  Washington,  approved  in  Washington,  and  returned  to  the  zone 
supply  officer,  San  Antonio.  Tlie  rent  will  now  be  paid,  after  a  long  delay. 
No  reason  Is  given  for  the  long  delay  from  June  to  October  in  the  office  of  real 
estate  section,  except  the  great  number  of  leases  to  be  gone  over  in  that  office. 
The  procedure  was  modified  on  October  27  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  believed 
there  will  be  no  more  delays  in  Oie  payments  of  rentals. 

San  Antonio  Arsenal :  The  purchase  and  storage  stores  in  many  cases  are 
not  on  hand  in  the  Zone  Supply  Office,  San  Antonio,  and  requisitions  have  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Division,  Washington.  This  causes 
much  delay  in  obtaining  supplies.  Under  the  system  employed  in  1916  a  com- 
manding officer  of  an  arsenal  received  all  orders  from  and  made  report  to  the 
C^ief  of  Ordnance.  At  present  he  receives  detailed  and  minute  Instruc- 
tions  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Purchase  and  Storage.  Purchase,  Storage 
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and  Traffic,  Motor  Transport  CJorps,  Transportation  Service,  Finance  Serv- 
ice,  and  otiier  activities.  Tlie  preparation  of  frequent  reports  called  for 
by  these  agencies  materially  increases  the  clerical  work,  and  it  is  l>elieved  that 
if  the  old  system  under  which  the  arsenal  was  operated  was  under  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Cliief  of  Ordnance,  the  clerical  force  could  be  reduced  25  per 
cent 

Rock  Island,  Rock  Island,  111. :  Vfactic.-illy  the  same  conditions  are  stated  iu 
regard  to  delay  in  filling  re<iuisition.     (Incl.  P.,  pp.  8  and  10.) 

Attention  is  invited,  in  this  connection,  to  memorandum  of  November  6,  1919, 
appended,  as  Exhibit  7,  to  Col.  Shaw's  report  on  the  subject  of  delay  In  filling 
requisitions  and  difficulty  In  tracing  requisition.s.  Of  20  requisitions  reported 
by  him  as  gn^itly  delayed,  only  one  has  been  filled.  On  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington, he  referred  these  requisitions  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  to 
trace. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  routine  shown  by  example  cited  of  requisitions 
No.  3900  for  15,000  special  envelopes.  It  appears  that  these  special  envelopes 
were  simply  small  manila  envelopes  which  were  desired  for  small  spare  parts 
of  ordnance.  Undoubtedly  they  could  have  been  purchased  readily  in  any 
open  market,  yet  it  will  be  noted  that  the  requisition  received  by  Purchase  and 
Storage,  Cable  and  Requisition  Branch,  July  15,  1919,  had  only  reached  the 
Chief  of  Ordance  on  October  18,  1919,  after  having  passed  through  24  dilTerent 
channels. 

Note. — ^The  criticisms  herein  referred  to  are  only  a  few  contained  in  in- 
closures  accompanying  this  report  from  the  various  bureaus.  Careful  atten- 
tion Is  invited  to  all  of  these  inclosures. 

Attention  Is  also  Invited  to  the  following  paragraph  of  memorandum  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1919,  submitted  to  the  Inspector  General  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  the 
First  Division : 

•*  7.  To  furnish  the  equipment  which  camp  commanders  could  not  furnish,  it 
was  necessary  to  call  on  depots  at  Boston.  Mass.;  Philadelphia.  Pa,:  New 
Cumberland,  Md. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Jeffersonvllle,  Ind.: 
Columbus.  Ohio ;  Ne^^'po^t  News.  Va. ;  Port  Newark.  N.  J. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  and  New  York — 12  depots  iu  all.  (This  does  not  include  animals.) 
In  the  supply  of  picket  lines  to  East  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  rope 
for  the  picket  lines  and  some  of  the  links  were  obtained  from  New  York;  the 
eyes  for  picket  lines  from  Newport  News:  links  for  picket  lines  from  Atlanta, 
Oa. :  links  for  picket  lines  from  Philadelphia ;  bodies  for  picket  lines  from 
Columbus,  Ohio.    Rolling  kitchens  were  obtained  from  different  places.' 


»» 


15.   GENERAL  DISCfUSSION  ON  WHOLE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM. 

The  test  of  any  supply  system  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  delivering 
supplies  promptly,  economically,  and  efficiently  at  the  points  where  and  when 
required. 

The  statements  and  records  in  the  inclosures  herewith  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  vsystem  organized  by  and  operating  under  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  does  not  meet  this  test  The  whole  system  Is 
top-heavy,  complicated,  overburdened  with  personnel,  lacks  coordination.  Is 
unnecessarily  expensive,  and  is  involved  in  a  mass  of  routine  and  paper  work. 
The  constant  issuing  of  large  numbers  of  supply  circulars,  bulletins,  memoranda, 
nnd  office  notes  would  alone  indicate  that  the  system  is  too  complicated.  The 
officers  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  say  that  the  failure  to 
function  efficiently  Is  due  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  operating  bureaus  and 
services  to  carry  out  orders  and  regulations  as  prescribed,  and  the  officers  of 
the  services  and  bureaus  state  that  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  defective  system, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  operate  efficiently. 

It  Is  believed  that  unquestionably  all  officers  on  duty  in  the  Staff  Division 
and  services  are  loyally  and  conscientiously  striving  to  make  the  system  efficient 
and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  principal  defects;  any  failure  on  their 
part  bolns  duo  to  lack  of  experience  and  not  to  design. 

The  def(»cts  are  stated  in  the  Inclosures  already  referred  to  awl  partially 
\liscussed. 

Hi.   rrRCHASE,  STORAGE  AND  TRAFFIC  DIVISION,  OENEBAL  STAFF. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  name  of  this  division  should  be  changed  to  "  Supply  (or 
Supplies)  Division."  Its  primary  object  is  to  supervise  and  coordinate  supply. 
and  why  sho"!'*  It  not  be  called  such?    Another  important  reason  for  the  chan^ 
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is  that  this  division  is  now  un<louhte<lly  confused  with  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service,  due  to  the  two  names  being  in  part  identical. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  was  originally 
organize<l  as  an  executive  and  operating  agency,  and  though  the  present 
director  has  been  making  every  effort  to  separate  the  division  from  any  operat- 
ing functions,  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  still  operating,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  and  thereby  causes  duplication  of  work  and  interference  with  the  proper 
functions  of  the  various  operating  services  and  bureaus.  It  is  believed  that 
this  condition  can  not  be  remedied  under  the  present  organization.  Its  per- 
sonnel is  far  too  great  for  a  General  Staff  agency.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
I>ersounel  has  been  reduced,  but  it  is  still  too  gi*eat.  One  effective  means  of 
l»reventing  operation  and  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  bureaus  would 
l>e  to  reduce  the  personnel  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
division  to  operate.  Another  means  would  be  to  have  a  liaison  or  deputy  officer 
from  each  of  the  operating  services,  instead  of  from  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  detailetl  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic, 
who  woukl  transmit  to  his  service  the  orders  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  organization  chart  of  tlie  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  personnel  in  the  several 
branches.  On  September  27  the  number  of  officers  and  civilians  in  the  several 
branches  were  as  follows: 


Branch. 


Executive  offices 

Administrative 

Purchase  and  storage  organization 

Suwage  and  issue 

Real  estate  and  finance 

Statistics  and  requirements 

Transportation 

Sales  branch 

Total 


76 


Office 

rs. 

Civilians. 

7 

6 

13 

87 

19 

64 

6 

31 

2 

7 

13 

1 

8 

13 

3 

1 

24 

135 

305 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  four  important  branches — Storage  and 
Issue,  Keiil  Estate  and  Finance,  Statistics  and  Kequirements,  and  Transporta- 
tion— have  a  total  personnel  of  13  officers  and  13  civilians.  There  is  practically 
no  complaint  as  to  operations  on  the  part  of  these  branches,  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  the  personnel  of  the  other  branches  were  reduce<l  proportionally  there 
would  be  less  complaints,  by  tlie  operating  services,  of  interferences  with  their 
proper  functions. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  total  personnel  of  officers  of  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  after  October  31  was  to  be  reduceil  to  32.  but  the  civilian 
personnel  was  to  be  increased  so  that  there  was  only  a  total  reduction  of  7. 
It  is  believed  that  the  civilian  personnel  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  officers,  or  this  proiwrtion  transferred  to  the  operating  services. 

17.    PritCHASE    AND    STORAGE    SERVICE. 


The  orgjinizati<ni  and  pn>ix>sed  reorganization  of  this  service  has  already 
been  discussed.  This  is  tlie  main  supply  service  and  the  one  about  which 
there  has  been  the  most  complaint  and  controversy.  Even  its  own  director  and 
his  most  experienced  ofhcers  admit  that  it  is  not  (jperating  economically  and 
efficiency  and  state  tluu  it  is  inii)ossible  to  make  it  do  so  <m  account  of  its 
organization  ;  that  there  are  too  many  *'  set  ups  "  and  too  many  subdivisions 
and  officers,  making  it  next  to  impossible  to  fix  responsibility ;  tluit  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  would  correct  tliis  by  organizing  along  commodity  lines, 
where  ^>ne  man  would  be  resi)onsible  for  the  reiiuirements,  procurement,  stor- 
age, au<l  issue  of  any  one  commodity,  instead  of  having  five  or  six  responsi- 
ble, as  is  the  case  under  the  present  system.  The  reorganization  scheme  was 
actually  in  effect  10  days,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
w»-re  eiitlnisiastic  as  to  the  improvement  mad(» :  but  10  days,  of  course,  is  too 
short  a  time,  as  has  been  staled,  in  which  to  test  a  system  and  to  ascertain 
<lpfinitely  whether  the  <laim  that  a  reduction  of  73  officers  and  nearly  500 
civilians  could  be  dis[)eiised  with  without  loss  of  efficiency.     It  api)ears,  how- 
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ever,  tiMit  no  harm  c-ouhl  have  been  done  by  ^vln^  the  reorgnnizatioD  a 
thoroii^rh  tt»st,  j's  Is  was  shown  that  none  of  the  l)eneflts  claimed  for  the 
pn^Ront  system  wouUl  !)e  lost  under  the  reorjranizntion. 

Th(»re  is  no  <ioubt  but  that  a  pood  deal  of  the  friction  developed  and  lack  of 
efficiency  is  due,  both  In  the  Purchase.  Stornpe  and  Traffic  and  in  the  Purchise 
and  Storape,  to  constantly  chanpinp  and  inexperienced  persoiiuel,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  principal  cause  is  due  to  the  system,  the  operation  of  whidi 
has  been  amply  illustrated  In  the  Inclosures  herewith.  There  seems,  as 
claimed  by  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  to  be  no  way  of  flxinp  re- 
sponsibility and  no  efficient  follow-up  of  an  article  from  the  time  It  is  pur- 
chased until  It  is  <lellvered  at  the  point  where  use<l,  so  that  when  there  is 
failure  in  delivery,  ilelay  and  voluminous  correspondence  result. 

By  referring  to  Supply  Bulletin  29,  section  4,  page  6,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Oen.  Goethals  states  "The  fundamental  Idea  oip  this  reorganization  is,  first 
the  consolidation  in  one  deiwirtment  of  the  purchase  of  all  standard  articles 
of  merchandise,  leaving  in  the  bureaus  the  purchase,  pro<luction,  and  ln8i)ectioD 
of  Idjrhly  technical  material,  such  as  ordnance,  aircraft,  etc.:  and,  second,  the 
storage,  distribution,  and  issue  within  the  United  States,  and  their  storage 
prior  to  shipment  abroad,  of  all  War  Department  supplies,  whether  standard 
or  sTM»cial  (including  those  (excepted  from  procurement)." 

The  Inclosures  herewith  from  the  te<"hnical  bureaus  .show  that  the  first  of 
these  conditions  has  not  b(»en  compile<l  with,  as  the  technical  experts  of  the 
bureaus,  especially  the  Signal  Corps  and  Ordnan(»e  Dei>artnient.  state  that 
the  sui)i)ly  system  is  attempting  to  force  stiindardization  and  has  interfere*! 
with  the  production  and  Inspection  of  *' highly  technical  material." 

The  Storage  Service  appears  to  be  In  a  deplorable  state.  It  will  be  notetl 
that  Oen.  Goethals's  conception  of  this  service  was  that  it  could  handle  equally 
well  any  class  of  stores,  both  standard  and  technical.  The  overwhelming  mass 
of  evidence  on  this  ])oint  indicates  that,  as  far  as  technical  material  is  con- 
cerned, this  idea  Is  a  fallacy  imless  technical  experts  handle  their  own  class 
of  proi)erty. 

But  it  was  not  lntende<l,  In  the  original  organization,  that  technical  expert* 
should  be  exclusively  employed  In  handling  their  own  proi)erty  in  the  Storage 
Service,  as  cnn  be  seen  by  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  10.  Purchase  and  Stor- 
age Notice  No.  21.  October  2S.  191S,  published  in  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29. 
Purcliase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  November  7,  1018,  as  follows: 

'•  Tnasnnich  as  the  personnel  at  present  employe<l  by  the  various  corps  are 
also  transferred  to  the  Director  r)f  Purchase  and  Storage,  It  is  intended  that 
such  i)ersonnel  be  us^hI  to  the  best  advantage  and  not  necessarily  continue  in 
the  same  work  of  the  coqis  from  which  they  were  transferred  and  whose 
insignia  they  still  wear.  Consequently,  in  a  few  weeks,  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  present  activities,  as,  for  example,  an 
Ordnance  officer  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  subsistence  matters,  or  a 
Signal  Corps  officer  in  charge  of  scmie  ordnance  affairs." 

Til  is  employment  of  technical  personnel  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  cova- 
plaints  as  to  storage,  distribution,  and  Issue,  and  has  resulted  in  the  absunli- 
ties  noted  in  the  indosure  from  the  Signal  Corps,  P^nglneers.  and  Medical 
Department,  especially  the  latter. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  inclosures  that  the  bureaus  do  not  object  to  the 
procurement,  storage,  and  issue  of  standard  ncmtechnlcal  articles  by  the  Pur- 
chase and  Storage  Service,  nor  do  they  object  to  the  Finance  Service  handling 
the  funds  and  i)roperty  auditing  pertaining  to  those  articles,  but  they  claim 
they  should  have  control  of  technical  articles  froni  procurement  to  issue,  inclwl- 
ing  the  funds  and  property  accounts  for  same. 

The  technical  personn(»l  transferred  by  the  bureaus  has  been  shown  to  he 
eflicient  mider  the  administration  of  the  bureaus  from  which  transferred. 
but  is  not  so  under  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  due  to  the  difficaltT 
of  adapting  the  personnt^l  of  a  techni<'al  bureau  to  the  present  system. 

It  appears,  that,  to  secure  eflicient  supply,  technical  experts  must  handle 
technical  snpi)lics.  In  the  present  state  of  the  storage  system  this  would 
re(iuire  a  large  increase  in  technical  personnel,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
widely  separated  points  at  which  supplies  are  stored. 

The  method  of  storing  separately  component  parts  of  equipment,  whidi 
must  be  used  as  a  unit,  was  Illustrated  in  the  equipment  of  the  First  Division. 
which  has  been  referred  to.  It  is  believed  that  the  condition  of  storage  there 
shown,  where  it  was  nec(»ssary  to  assemble  the  component  parts  of  a  plekei 
line  Ironi  a  number  of  widely  separated  points,  is  now  being  corrected.    It  b 
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evident  that  to  prevent  delay  units  of  equipment  must  be  stored  complete 
and  In  sufficient  quantity  near  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

There  is  unnecessary  delaj  beween  the  initiation  of  requisitions  and  issue 
on  same.  This  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  an  unwieldly  organization,  which 
causes  papers  to  pass  through  too  many  hands  before  shipments  are  effected 
and  issues  made.  This  applies  also  to  the  export  and  interbureau  systems, 
whereby  requisitions  are  filled  partly  by  the  Purchase  and  Storage  and  partly 
by  the  bureau  concerned.  The  numerous  instances  cited  in  the  inclosures  show 
this  to  be  a  serious  defect.  It  appears  to  take  anywhere  from  two  weeks  to 
two  months  for  a  requisition  to  go  through  the  routine  channels  in  Washing- 
ton, and  great  delay  and  difficulty  is  encountered  in  tracing  a  requisition 
through  these  channels,  when  information  Is  desired  concerning  It.  A  recent 
example  of  this  Is  the  tracing  of  requisitions  reported  unfilled  by  CoL  Shaw, 
whose  report  is  appended  (Incl.  P).  It  took  three  days  for  the  Purchase  and 
Storage  to  furnish  the  information  on  file  in  regard  to  12  only  of  20  requisi- 
tions, and  It  will  be  noted  that  out  of  the  20  requisitions  reported,  only  1 
ha.s  been  filled. 

Attention  Is  esi)ecially  invited  to  his  report  as  showing  the  operation  of 
the  supply  system  to  troops  and  arsenals.  It  Is  shown  there  that  when  the 
zone  supply  officer  has  the  needed  articles  on  hand  there  Is  no  delay,  but 
where  the  supplies  are  not  on  hand  and  requisition  has  to  be  made  for  same 
there  Is  usually  a  delay  of  anywhere  from  a  month  to  three  months,  and 
this  applies  to  such  articles  as  small  quantities  of  nails,  envelopes,  etc.,  which 
can  be  purchase<l  locally  in  any  market. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  Increased  personnel  and  duplication  of  clerical 
work  noted  In  Col.  Shaw's  memorandum,  at  posts  and  in  supply  zone,  made 
necessary  by  the  present  system  of  supply. 

Zone  and  post  supply  officers  have  not  complete  control  of  the  utilities,  motor 
transport,  finance,  real  estate,  and  zone  transportation.  This  causes  delay  and 
increased  personnel. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  Invited  to  memorandum  for  Chief  of  Staff 
from  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  dated  October  6,  1919,  and 
accompanying  memorandum  from  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  authorizing  the 
eoninianding  general  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  to  assign  to  one  officer  at  the  camp 
the  dutj*  of  representing  two  or  more  of  the  existing  staff  corps,  e.  g.,  that  the 
ijinip  supply  (»fficer  may  be  designated  as  transportation  officer  and  motor 
transiH»rt  otticer,  the  object  being  to  reduce  personnel  and  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  work.  It  would  appear  that  the  consolidation  contemplated.  If  carried 
far  enough  and  put  in  effect  In  all  zones,  would  go  far  towards  simplifying 
the  question  of  local  supply.  It  is  believed  that  zone  supply  officers  should 
also  be  permitted  to  keep  on  hand  an  adequate  surplus  of  the  articles  In  use 
in  his  zone,  and  that  a  list  of  supplies  on  hand  in  every  supply  zone  should  be 
pul^Iished  at  frecjuent  intervals  and  furnished  each  supply  officer,  and  that  he 
>lioiil<l  l>e  iKTuiitted  to  make  requisition  direct  on  the  nearest  supply  zone  for 
arti<les  not  on  hand,  and  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  locally  when  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  another  zone  would  make  the  article  cost  more  than 
when  obtained  in  the  local  market. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  made  In  Colonel 
Shaw's  memorandum  (Incl.  P). 

18.   FINANCE    SERVICE. 

The  operating  services  and  bureaus  claim  that  the  finance  service  causes 
duplication  of  personnel  and  work,  causes  divided  responsibility,  and  prevents 
the  bureaus  from  having  the  data  relating  to  funds  and  technical  material 
necessjiry  in  making  the  estimates  and  reports  required  by  law.  The  state- 
ments of  Lieut.  Col.  Jansen,  Engineers  (Incl.  C,  p.  24)  and  of  officers  of  Motor 
Transport  ('ori)S  (Incl.  M,  jk  25)  and  Chemical  Warfare  Service  (Incl.  K,  par. 
7  and  S,  pi>.  8  a?id  4)  illustrate  these  allegations.  Numerous  instances  are  cited 
in  the  inclosures  htMewith  which  support  the  statements  referred  to.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  finance  service,  at  least  as  far  as  the  technical  bureaus  are 
<Mn<'erne<l,  is  not  functioning  smoothly,  economically,  or  efficiently. 

It  has  also  b<H'n  shown  in  the  inclosures  herewith,  especially  in  the  report  of 
Col.  Shaw,  Insi)ector  General's  Department,  already  referred  to,  that  procure- 
ment of  supplies  locally  is  delayed  on  account  of  the  system  of  payment  now 
in  force,  that  the  zone  supply  officer  should  have  more  authority  to  purchase 
and  be  allowed  a  larger  amount  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 
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It  is  believed,  after  considering  botli  sides  of  tliis  question  and  making  due 
allowance  for  the  natural  objection  on  the  part  of  bureau  chiefs  to  giving  up  any 
of  their  former  authority  over  funds,  proi)erty.  or  personnel,  that  the  system  of  a 
separate  finance  department  is  sound  and  that  after  the  details  of  operation 
have  been  thoroughly  worked  out  that  this  service  can  be  made  to  function  with- 
out friction  and  loss  of  efficieno'  or  increase  of  personnel,  but  of  course  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  the  bureaus  should  be  kept  accurately  in- 
formed at  all  times  of  the  state  of  their  technical  funds  and  property  and  pro- 
vide<l  with  the  data  necessary  for  making  the  estimates  and  reports  required 
by  law. 

19.   BEDUCTION  OF  PEB80NNEL. 

The  question  of  personnel  In  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  and  in 
the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  has  already  been  discussed.  The  personnel 
in  those  two  agencies  has  already  been  reduced,  as  indicated,  and  has  been 
reduced  in  the  finance  service  and  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  as  a 
result  of  the  general  re<luctiou  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  and  It  will  be  sub- 
ject to  further  reductions. 

There  is  no  doublt  that  there  is  still  too  much  personnel  in  all  these  agencies^, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  changing  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  it  should  be  further  reduced  until  the  final  reorganization  of  the  General 
Staff  is  perfected. 

20.   IDLENESS. 

Idleness  was  notlwd  In  all  bureaus  Inspected  in  the  Munitions  Building,  espe- 
cially in  the  purchase  and  storage  and  finance  services.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  too  much  personnel  but  may  be  an  indication  of  lack 
of  supervision  on  the  part  of  chief  clerks  and  subordinates  in  charge  of  groups 
of  clerks. 

21.   CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  That  the  whole  supply  system  operating  under  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  is  top-heavy,  complicated,  overburdened  with 
personnel,  la(!ks  coordination,  is  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  is  involved  In  a 
mass  of  routine  and  paper  work. 

2.  That  a  separate  division  of  the  General  Staff  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  supply  and  transportation  services,  but  that  this  division  should  be 
small  and  confine  itself  strictly  to  General  Staff  functions. 

3.  That  the  present  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  is 
not  an  ec*onomlcal  or  efficient  organization,  due  to  (a)  the  fact  that  it  was  origi- 
nally designeil  for  an  exe<rutlve  agency  only,  an<l  it  lias  been  difficult  to  adapt  it 
to  a  General  Staff  agency  only,  (6)  too  much  overhead  and  personnel,  (c)  in- 
experience of  officers. 

4.  That  all  of  the  officers  in  this  division,  from  the  director  downi,  are  en- 
deavoring to  make  It  a  purely  General  Staff  agem^. 

5.  That  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  Is  not  economical  and  efficient, 
due  partly  to  faulty  administration  and  lack  of  coordination,  but  mainly  to  lt8 
organization,  causing — 

(«)   Division  of  resi)onsi!)llity  In  Purchase.  Storage  and  Issue. 

(/>)   Lack   of  coonlinatlon   and   dupllcathm  of  work   In  other  services  and 

bureaus. 

((•)   Too  niucli  i)ersonnei,  b<»th  officers  and  civilian. 

(fM  Loss  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  highly  traine<l  personnel  transferred 
to  tlu»  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  due  to  their  employment  in  handling 
material  and  supplies  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

(e)  Inefficiency  In  storing  supplies,  with  the  result  that  neither  the  P^^ 
chase  and  Storage  Service  nor  the  other  bureaus  know  the  actual  amount  of 
supplies  on  hand,  or  where  they  are  stored. 

(/)  Unnecessary  delay  l)etwtH»n  the  initiation  of  requisitions  and  Issne  on 
same,  due  to  the  numerous  chamiels  and  involve<l  routine  through  which  requi- 
sitions li.Mve  to  pass. 

(//)   Delay  In  securing  supplies,  increase  of  i)ersonnel,  and  lack  of  coordinatloB 

In  supply  zones. 

C.  That  a  centrallz^Ml  ageiuy  is  necessary  for  the  purchase,  storage,  and  \bbq» 
of  all  nontechnical  material  us«mI  In  common  by  two  or  more  of  the  bureaus. 

7.  TliMt  the  pnrchas**.  production,  and  development  of  highly  technical  ma- 
terial shouUl  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bareaus 
concern  e<l. 
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8.  That  In  storage  all  standard  articles  should  be  segregated  from  highly 
technical  material  and  the  latter  placed  under  the  control  of  a  r^resentatiYe 
of  the  bureau  concerned. 

9.  That  component  parts  of  unit  equipment  should  be  assembled  in  advance 
of  their  need  near  the  point  of  issue. 

10.  That,  In  view  of  its  unanimous  Indorsement  by  G^n.  Bogers  and  his 
supply  officers,  all  of  whom  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  supplying 
troops  in  France,  during  active  operations,  the  reorganization  of  the  Purchase 
and  Storage  Service,  proposed  by  the  director  of  that  service,  should  be  given 
a  thorough  test. 

11.  That  a  centralized  Finance  Service  is  necessary;  that  the  preseiit 
Finance  Service  is  not  an  economical  or  efficient  organization;  that  it  causes 
duplication  of  personnel  and  does  not  furnish  the  operating  bureaus  and  serv- 
ices the  data  in  regard  to  property  aud  funds  which  they  require  in  order  to 
make  the  estimates  and  reports  required  by  law. 

12.  That  there  is  too  much  personnel  in  all  the  services  and  bureaus  in- 
spected, and  that  it  can  properly  be  reduced. 

13.  That  there  was  some  idleness  observed  in  all  offices  inspected  in  the 
Munitions  Building,  especially  in  the  Purchase  and  Storage  and  Finance  Serv- 
ices, but  whether  this  was  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  work  or  faulty  supervision 
could  not  be  determined. 

22.  BBCOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  the  entire  supply  system  be  reorganized  from  top  to  bottom. 

2.  That  the  division  of  the  General  Staff  coordinating  the  supply  bureaus 
be  made  as  small  as  possible,  and  that  it  be  called  the  "  Supply  (or  Supplies) 
Division." 

3.  That  the  reorganization  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  proposed 
by  the  director  of  that  service  in  Office  Memorandum  No.  90,  1919,  P.  &  S., 
be  given  a  thorough  test 

4.  That  the  Finance  Service  be  continued  as  a  separate  service  and  that 
its  administration  be  corrected  so  as  to  remedy  the  defects  complained  of  by 
the  operating  services  and  bureaus. 

5.  That  the  personnel  in  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  and 
in  the  several  bureaus  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  efficiency. 

6.  That  no  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  idleness  observed. 

7.  That  this  report,  with  inclosures,  be  submitted  to  the  Genferal  Staff  board 
charged  with  preparing  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  General  Staff. 

T.  Q.  D0NAIJ>S0N. 

Incls.  A  to  P  inclusive. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  has  anything  transpired  since  the  filing  of  this 
report  that  has  changed  your  mind  with  reference  to  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  you  have  made  in  this  report? 

Gen.  Chamberlaik.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you,  C!ol.  Donaldson,  whether  anything  has 
come  to  your  knowledge  that  has  caused  you  to  have  a  different  opin- 
ion from  that  which  you  held  at  the  time  these  recommendations 
were  made? 

Col.  Donaldson.  Well,  those  conclusions  and  recommendations 
were  made  as  to  conditions  which  existed  at  that  time;  of  course,  I 
do  not  know  what  has  occurred  since  then,  but  I  do  know  that  even 
when  I  was  making  the  investigation  there  were  a  number  of  minor 
changes  made;  the  personnel  was  changing  and  they  were  making 
some  changes  in  their  organization,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  are.  However,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes  of  the  conditions  at 
the  time  I  made  the  report  I  have  not  chaiiged  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  still  of  the  opimon  that  the  recommenda- 
tions you  have  made  in  this  report  should  be  carried  out  ? 

CoL  Donaldson.  Yes. 
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Friday,  January  28,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAJ.  GEN.  OEOEOE  W.  BTTBE,  DIBECTOB  OF  FUE- 
CHASE,  STORAGE  AND  TRAFFIC,  QTTAETEBMASTEB  COBFS. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  DIVISIONS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  STORAGE,  QUABTERKA8- 

TER    general's   OFFICE. 

(See  pp.  1S33,  1849.  1853,  1897.) 
COUNTERMANDING  01U)ER. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  we  have  been  making  some  investigation 
here  with  reference  to  the  order  that  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, last,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  different  branches  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  also  the  order  that  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Crowell  countermanding  that  order.  We  have  been  trying  to 
find  out  who  was  responsible  for  the  order  countermanding  the  order 
of  Gen.  Rogers,  of  the  16th  of  September,  and  the  best  information 
we  have  been  able  to  get  so  far  is  that  you  are  the  man  responsible 
for  it.    What  do  you  Imow  about  it  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Crowell,  who  consulted 
me  and  consulted  his  assistant,  Mr.  Dorr.  The  order  issued  by  Gren. 
Rogers  came  to  mjr  attention  and  I  either  spoke  to  Mr.  Dorr  or  Mr. 
Cix>well  about  it — in  fact,  I  talked  to  both  of  them.  Mr.  Dorr  was 
at  that  time  the  Asistant  Director  of  Munitions,  and  I  came  more 
directly  in  contact  with  Mr.  Dorr  than  with  Mr.  Crowell.  They 
agreed  that  the  order  upset  the  prescribed  organization,  but  before 
any  action  was  taken,  Mr.  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  directed 
me  to  see  Gen.  Rogers  and  get  his  reasons  for  issuing  the  order.  I 
did  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  Rogers  on  at  least  two  occasions  on 
the  subject  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  issuance  of  the  order,  and  I 
made  a  report  to  Mr.  Crowell  on  the  subject,  a  verbal  report,  as  a 
result  of  which  Mr.  Crowell  issued  the  order  countermanaing  Gen. 
Rogers's  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  recommended  that  the  order  be  countermanded? 

Gen.  Burr.  In  substance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  did  you  do  that.  General  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  There  wore  several  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
first  place,  that  was  in  September.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
were  certain  organizations  in  the  Army  which  failed  to  fimction,  and 
there  had  to  be  a  reorganization  in  order  to  get  things  going.  As 
you  will  recall,  there  was  a  congressional  investigation  in  the  winter 
of  1917-18  by  a  Senate  committee,  and  I  recall  that  Senator  Cham- 
berlain, the  chairman  of  that  committee,  said  in  so  many  words  that 
the  War  Department  had  ceased  to  function.  The  War  Department 
called  in  Gen.  Goethals  and  he  called  in  a  lot  of  big  business  men  to 
help  organize  and  to  get  things  going.  The  first  thing  that  was 
done  was  to  set  up  a  transportation  service,  with  Mr.  Adams,  vice 
pi-esident  and  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
charge  of  what  they  called  the  inland  transportation  service,  and 
they  put  the  overseas  transportation  imder  one  control.  Then  they 
began  consolidating  purchases  so  that  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  would  not  compete  with  each  other.    This  entire 
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ganization  headed  up  through  Gen.  Goethals  with  the  War  Indus- 
ies  Board.  In  effecting  it  Gen.  Goethals  was  assisted  by  various 
ry  prominent  business  men,  and  the  organization  that  Gen.  Bogers 
herited  when  he  came  back  from  France — I  do  not  know  the  date^ 
it  it  was  in  February  or  March,  1919 — ^was  that  organization. 
Mr.  Wood.  That  organization  was  not  gotten  up  in  accordance  with 
e  advice  of  Gen.  Goethals  with  reference  to  putting  the  control 
ider  one  head,  was  it? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  the  organization  that  we  called  the  Purchase 
id  Storage  Service  was  one  of  Gen.  Goethals's  organizations.  It 
IS  started  when  Gen.  Goethals  was  Acting  Quartermaster  Gen- 
al.  He  was  Acting  Quartermaster  General  for  several  months, 
om  December  26,  1917.  He  called  in  some  prominent  business 
en  to  assist  him.  He  made  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thome,  of  Montgomery, 
ard  &  Co.,  Assistant  Quartermaster  General.  Mr.  Thome,  with 
r.  Girard  Swope,  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  was  responsible 
r  that  business  organization.  Mr.  Girard  Swope  was  m  Gen. 
oethals's  own  oflSce,  and  Mr.  Thome  was  in  the  office  of  the  Acting 
iiartermaster  General,  who  at  that  time  was  Gen.  Eobert  E.  Wood, 
I  Army  officer  who  had  had  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  sup- 
ies  department  down  on  the  Canal  Zone  when  Gen.  Goethals  was 
lilding  the  canal,  and  who  later  was  retired.  He  is  now,  I  should 
V,  the  operating  vice  president  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  When 
finished  his  war  work  he  went  back  on  the  retired  list,  and  hp  is 
w  vice  president  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  will  read  to  you  what  Gen.  Goethals  said  on  this 
!>ject : 

t  is  true  that  an  orjranization  of  the  General  Staff  had  been  set  up  to  coordl- 
<*  the  work  <»f  the  bureaus,  and  that  it  had  accomplished  some  good  In  this 
(\.  Its  powers  were,  in  the  main,  supervisory  only,  and,  as  has  been  pointed 
.  the  orjranization  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  supervision.  Furthermore, 
»ervision  tends  to  envelop  and  duplicate  executive  control  and  to  create  con- 
r  of  authority  and  divided  responsibility,  especially  where  the  supervisory 
anization  has  administrative  powers.  It  is  naturally  much  weaker  than 
j:]v  resiM)nsibility  and  executive  control. 

That  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Gen.  Goethals — it  was  just  be- 
ise  of  the  lack  of  that  central  control  that  Gen.  Rogers  issued  his 
ler.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  different 
ponsibilities.  half  a  dozen  separate  controls  for  the  same  items  or 
'  -same  articles,  resulting  not  only  in  inefficiency  but  oftentimes  in 
ision  and  oftentimes  in  interminable  delays  and  inexcusable 
ays.  For  the  very  purpose  of  ridding  the  department  of  the 
n]nr  that  Gen.  Goethals  said  should  not  exist,  he  issued  this  order  of 
organization.  Now,  did  you  make  any  investigation  yourself  as  to 
.  want  of  control  or  division  of  control  or  the  inefficiency  that 
lilted  because  of  that  condition,  and  of  the  delays  that  were  con- 
ntly  occurring,  entailing  not  only  loss  of  time  but  loss  of  money 
the  Government? 

ien.  Burr.  I  made  no  personal  investigation,  but  I  have  officers  in 
ich  with  that  all  the  time,  and  I  have  had  very  long  experience 
th  supply  work  in  the  Army,  and  I  think  I  understand  that  thor- 
rrhlv.  So  far  as  Gen.  Goethals's  remarks  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
[n.  they  do  not  go  to  this  matter,  but  they  touch  another  matte^ 
d  he  is  talking  rather  of  the  question  of  whether  the  General  Staff 
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should  operate  or  not.  That  is  the  mooted  questicm,  and  that  is  whtt 
Gen.  Goethals  was  in  favor  of ;  that  is,  that  the  officer  connected  with 
the  General  Staff  charged  with  supplies  should  be  able  to  go  down 
and  tell  those  people  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  what  he  was  talking  about,  I  can  not  ima^ne 
why  he  should  employ  this  language,  because  he  refers  to  Bulletin 
No.  13,  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  that  is  the  fault  that 
he  was  finding  with  it. 

Gen.  Burr.  Later  he  issued  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29,  which  clearly 
described  the  organization  which  was  set  up  there,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  further  on  he  says  this  on  the  same  subject : 

At  the  bend  of  the  organization  is  a  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  wiiose  function  is  executive  nnd  not  supervisory.  He  receives  the  Army 
program  from  another  division  of  the  General  Staff,  and  his  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  tlie  coni]>utation  of  the  requirements  to  meet  the  program  and  the 
tilling  of  those  requirements.  He  is  in  command  of  the  supply  organization 
and  relieves  the  Chief  of  Staff  from  all  detail  of  and  responsibility  for  supply. 
*  *  *  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  reorganization  is,  first,  the  consolidation 
in  one  department  of  the  purchase  of  all  standard  articles  of  merchandise, 
leaving  in  the  bureau  the  purchase,  production,  and  inspection  of  highly  techni- 
cal material,  such  as  ordnance,  aircraft,  etc..  and  second,  the  storage,  distribn- 
tion,  and  issue  within  the  United  States  and  their  storage  prior  to  shipment 
abroad  of  all  War  Department  supplies,  whether  standard  or  special  (in- 
cluding those  excepted  from  procurement). 

It' seems  to  me  that  he  is  talking  all  the  time  about  consolidating 
the  responsibility. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  that  you  are  mixing  up  the  Office  of  Director 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  with  tne  Office  of  Purchase  and 
Storage.  I  am  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  were  divided? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir.  Gen.  Rogere  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Purchase  and  Storage,  while  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traffic.  Gen.  Bogers  is  an  operating  officer, 
while  I  have  simply  supervisory  functions. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Gen.  Roger's  order!  Was  it 
the  purpose  to  consolidate  those  functions? 

Gen.  Burr.  It  was,  of  course,  his  purpose  to  consolidate  them. 
He  wanted  to  put  those  two  services  together.  If  you  will  permit, 
I  will  state  my  conception  of  the  proposition :  Gren.  Rogers  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  and  there  is 
complaint  made  that  there  is  a  lack  of  responsibility  if  these  func- 
tions are  not  consolidated  in  Gen.  Rogers.  Now,  they  can  not  be 
any  more  consolidated  practicallv  under  him.  He  is  director  of  both, 
and  he  is  in  cliarge  of  both,  and,  even  if  they  were  consolidated,  he 
would  have  to  have  a  Storage  Service  and  a  Purchase  Service.  There 
has  been  a  gi'eat  deal  of  confusion  in  respect  to  the  whole  subject 

As  I  stated,  the  organization  was  set  up  by  those  business  men 
during  the  war  with  the  idea  that  it  should  continue,  and  Gen. 
Rogers  issued  this  order  upsettinjg  that  fundamental  organization. 
The  major  general  in  a  division  might  as  well  say,  "  Here  is  an  order 
I'equiring  the  making  up  of  a  division  by  so  many  brigades  of  field 
artillery  and  so  many  origades  of  infantry.  I  see  no  reason  for 
having  them  separated  that  way,  and  I  will  put  them  together." 
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Another  reason  for  not  desiring  to  make  any  change  at  that  time  was 
that  Congress  has  been  for  a  year  past  considering  a  reorganization 
of  the  Army.  That  reorganization  goes  directly  to  these  various 
functions,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  tne  Secretary  not  to  scramble 
those  things  any  further  until  we  found  out  what  Congress  wanted 
to  do,  but  rather  to  hold  what  the  prominent  business  men  had  told 
us  was  the  proper  organization  until  Congress  should  decide,  and  we 
are  still  waiting  upon  Congress'  to  decide  what  the  organization  shall 
be ;  that  is,  whether  this  function  shall  continue  separate  or  whether 
the  whole  thing,  along  with  transportation,  finance,  and  construction, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  shall  go  back.  Then, 
there  is  another  reason  why  storage  and  purchase  should  not  be  con- 
solidated. 

Under  the  present  organization  possibly  one-half  of  the  stores 
being  stored  are  not  purchased  by  Gen.  !Efogers's  organization,  but 
are  purchased  by  other  organizations  that  simply  turn  them  over  for 
storage.  Now,  you  have  got  to  conduct  a  storage  service  in  order  to 
keep  your  records  of  that  stuff  and  in  order  to  know  what  you  have 
on  hand.  If  it  were  scrambled  up  and  consolidated  with  purchase, 
we  never  would  be  able  to  unscramble  it,  and  any  legislation  by  Con- 
gress would  be  ineffective.  Besides,  if  the  Secretary  is  permitted  to 
nave  his  way,  as  soon  as  Congress  acts  he  very  probably  would  return 
to  those  bureaus  some  of  the  storage  which  has  been  taken  away  from 
them.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  the  material.  But 
the  trouble  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  trouble  that  we  have  had 
for  some  time  past,  is  not  that  this  organization  will  not  function  but 
that  in  storage,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we 
have  such  an  enormous  mass  of  stuff  that  we  do  not  know  what  we 
have.  We  have  no  correct  inventory  now  and  do  not  know  what  we 
have,  and  if  you  are  going  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  storage  people 
before  they  nnd  out  what  we  have  the  duty  of  purchasing  you  will 
make  the  condition  worse  rather  than  better. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  he  have  charge  of  purchases? 

Gen.  Burr.  He  has  charge  of  a  great  deal  of  the  purchasing.  He 
is  doing  a  lar^  part  of  the  purchasing  for  the  Army,  but  in  war 
times  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment did  a  great  deal  of  purchasing,  but  the  stuff  is  put  in  common 
storage. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  the  purchase  service,  as  a  whole,  is 
actually  under  Gen.  Rogers?  Of  course,  the  purchases  now  are 
very  much  less  than  formerly  and  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
as  compared  with  the  purchases  made  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Our  purchases  have  fallen  off  enormously,  but  stor- 
age is  not  falling  off  so  much,  because  you  had  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  on  hand  and  you  must  take  care  of  them. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  how  much  of  that  storage  is  directly  under  Gen. 
Rogers  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  should  say  now  that  possibly  70  per  cent  of  the 
actual  storage  space  that  we  have  is  under  Gen.  Rogers's  organiza- 
tion, and  I  should  say  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  stores  pertain 
directly  to  his  organization  and  the  rest  pertain  to  other  organiza- 
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tions,  so  that  he  is  actiog  as  storage  agent,  not  merely  for  himself^ 
but  for  others. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  purchase 
department,  and  that  the  purchase  department  and  supply  depart- 
ment require  two  different  men  or  two  different  heads.  Would  it 
not  be  the  part  of  good  business  to  require  that  those  two  heads  shall 
Ibe  responsible  to  one  common  head  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  responsible  to  Gen.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  Gen.  Eogers  and  Col.  Wood  were  before  us  they 

fave  several  concrete  examples  of  what  occurred  by  reason  of  this 
iversified*  responsibility  and  the  diversified  sections  through  which 
this  businisss  had  to  go.  For  instance,  they  mentioned  shoes,  and 
stated  that  instead  of  there  being  one  man  who  was  responsible  for 
getting  information  necessary  in  regard  to  shoes  or  any  other  com- 
plete subject  there  are  as  many  as  half  a  dozen. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  never  will  be  a  less  number. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  it  ever  develops  in£o  a  proper  business  proposition 
there  will  be  less. 

Gen.  Burr.  Let  me  explain  that.  There  is  no  man  living  that 
Gen.  Rogers  can  send  to  and  find  out  the  exact  status  of  the  shoe 
problem  unless  that  man  is  constantly  going  from  place  to  place 
and  getting  various  people  to  give  him  the  data.  We  have  shoes 
scattered  from  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Siberia  to  Europe.  They 
are  in  storehouses  evervwhere,  and  he  must  have  in  his  office  at  some 
place  a  record  of  all  the  stuff  that  is  on  hand.  That  data  is  in  tiie 
storage  ofiice,  or  should  be  there.  Now,  so  far  as  purchase  is  con- 
cerned, if  they  want  to  find  out  the  status  of  the  shoe  problem  a 
man  is  sent  to  consider  that  question  and  ascertain  what  is  in  storage. 
That  man  will  report  what  is  on  hand  in  the  various  places,  and  he 
will  also  report  what  Purchase  has  ordered. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Bogers  is  a  practical  man  and  has  had  experi- 
ence in  this  business  both  m  this  country  and  abroad  last  year? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  but  Gen.  Rogers's  experience  has  been  very 
limited,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  supply  proposition  is  concerned. 
You  must  understand  that  Gen.  Rogers  was  a  paymaster  until  1912, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  troops.  Thereafter  he  continued 
as  a  paymaster  until  about  three  years  ago,  when  he  became  actively 
connected  with  the  Supply  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  man  can  learn  a  great  deal  in  three  years. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  had  had  practical  experience  on  the  border  in  that 
department  before  he  went  overseas. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  with  exactly  the  same  organization  there 
that  we  proposed  to  set  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  learned  some  of  the  faults  of  the  organization,  and 
in  attempting  to  cure  them  he  issued  this  order.  He  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  fimctioning  of  that  department,  is  he  not? 

Gen.  Burr.  In  a  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  he  is  responsible  for  it,  he  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  reference  to  its  operation. 

Gen.  Burr.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  with  reference  to  its  opera- 
tion. 

M I  Wood.  Now,  we  have  as  a  part  of  our  governmental  machinery 
here  a  Bureau  of  Efficiency.     They  made  an  investigation  of  this 
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•service  and  their  report  is  against  your  scheme  and  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Rogers's. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  has  done  the  same 
thing,  and  his  report  and  the  evidence  that  is  set  out  in  his  report, 
to  my  mind,  at  least,  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that 
Gen.  Kogers's  claim  is  correct. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  by  saying  "  Yes,  sir."  that  I 
agree  with  your  view,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  EflSciency 
Bureau  report  later. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  whether  Gen.  Rogers's  scheme  is  correct  or  not, 
or  whether  your  plan  is  correct,  G«n.  Rogers  issued  this  order 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  The  General  may  have  gathered  from 
your  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  or  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  were  thoroughly  committed  to  one  scheme  or  the  other.  Now, 
we  are  simply  discussing  it  with  reference  to  the  language  here,  and 
what  the  committee  wants  to  do  is  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  the 
coi-iec't  view  of  it.  We  want  to  know  whether  the  statements  thev 
make  are  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  want  to  find  out  whether  there  was  some  reason- 
able excuse  for  countermanding  this  order,  the  order  having  been 
issued  and  its  execution  entered  upon  to  the  extent  that  73  officers 
were  relieved  of  duty,  and  there  had  been  relieved  or  were  being 
relieved  or  would  have  been  relieved  in  the  neighborhood  of  500 
civilian  employees,  thereby  saving  the  Grovernment  between  four 
and  five  million  dollars  a  year.  Now,  then,  why  would  it  not  have 
been  a  good  practical  business  proposition  to  have  tried  out  that 
s<'heme  rather  than  to  peremptorily  countermand  the  order  upon  the 
theory  that  Gen.  Rogers  had  exceeded  his  authority,  or  had,  as  you 
said,  iictod  contrary  to  some  fundamental  organization? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  can  state  the  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that 
tlio  pui-chase,  stora^re,  and  distribution  of  supplies  are  fundamen- 
tally separate.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  organization  in  the 
War  Department  that  will  function  in  even  a  slight  crisis,  that 
organization  has  to  be  fundamentally  sound.  The  organization  that 
G(»n.  Rogois  sot  up,  or  wanted  to  set  up,  was  an  organization  which 
was  found  to  be  fundamentally  unsound,  and  which  would  not 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  had  to  be  thi-own  into  the 
sera])  hea]). 

>rr.  Wood.  That  is  not  the  testimony  given  by  Gen.  Goethals.  and 
it  is  not  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  have  testified  in  this  hearing. 
Tt  is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  and  it  is  not  the 
conclusion  of  the  inspector  general.  Now,  you  have  stated  a  con- 
clusion, and  T  want  to  know  what  you  base  that  conclusion  upon, 
that  it  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap? 

(ren.  Burr.  If  T  may  make  the  suggestion,  you  have,  I  think,  an 
entirely  wrong  idea  of  Gen.  Goethels's  views  on  this  subject,  and  if 
you  will  call  Gen.  Goethals  you  will  find  that  G^n.  Goethals  is 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  a  separate  purchase  and  a  separate  storage 
sersMce. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  why  do  you  not  have  them  separate,  or  why  do 
you  attempt  to  combine  them  in  any  way?  Why  not  have  them  as 
separate  as  any  two  bureaus  in  the  War  Department? 
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Gen.  Burr.  That  was  my  recommendation  as  long  ago  as  last 
January  or  Februarj^,  that  storage  be  separated  from,  purchase. 
Purchase  is  a  civilian  pi-oposition,  except  in  the  case  of  technical 
supplies.  The  purchase  of  food  supplies,  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
the  purchase  of  forage,  etc.,  is  almost  entirely  a  civilian's  business 
proposition,  and  you  require  that  kind  of  a  man  for  that  bui^ness. 
When  you  come  to  take  those  supplies  and  assemble  them  into  the 
units  in  which  they  liave  to  be  issued  to  the  troops,  and  as  you  get 
closer  in  contact  with  the  troops,  there  you  will  i*equire  military 
knowledge,  and  a  military  man  who  is  a  good  supply  man.  The 
function  of  storage,  as  we  aire  using  the  word  *^  storage,"  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies,  because  storage  is  merely  an  incident  to  the 
distribution  of  supplies,  and  that  requires  militaiy  knowledge.  The 
purchase  of  most  of  those  supplies  is  a  practical  civilian's  pi*oposi- 
tion,  and  you  must  have  a  different  Idnd  of  man  for  it. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  a  captain  who  gets  possibly  $3,000 
a  year  in  charge  of  the  shoe-procurement  business.  I  do  not  know 
the  young  man,  and  he  may  be  an  expert  and  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced shoe  men  in  the  world,  but  you  are  making  $10,000,000  worth 
of  purchases  a  year  through  a  $3,000  man.  There  is  no  business  in 
the  country  that  would  long  survive  that  sort  of  policy.  A  corporation 
that  procured  $10,000,000  worth  of  supplies  a  year  would  have  sev- 
eral $25,000  men,  and  the  more  successful  the  business  was  the  more 
they  would  pay  those  purchasers.  That  is  a  business  proposition. 
If  you  take  any  business  corporation  or  a  railroad  concern,  you  will 
find  that  it  has  a  purchasing  department  and  a  store  department 
For  instance,  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  have  their  purchasing  de- 
partment, a  store  department,  and  a  sales  department  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  reference  to  the  United  Fruit  Co. ;  that  is,  it  has 
a  purchasing  department  and  a  stora^  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Right  there,  I  agree  with  you;  but  in  each  of  those 
business  concerns  you  will  find  one  head. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  not  that  true  here?  Why  do  you  not  have  that 
kind  of  organization  in  this  purchase,  storage,  and  transportation 
business? 

Gen.  Burr.  They  are  responsible  to  one  common  head. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  in  order  to  get  information,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  an  order,  in  the  way  you  conduct  that  business  there  they 
have  to  go  through  as  many  as  six  or  seven  men,  whereas  if  there 
were  one  responsible  head  it  would  be  done  through  one. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  follow  you.  I  think  that 
you  have  been  either  given  some  information  that  is  not  correct  or 
else  we  have  superimposed  on  that  organization  people  who  should 
not  be  there.    Gen.  Rogers  is  in  charge  of  purchase  and  storage. 

Mr.  Wood.  Let  me  read  you  some  extracts  here  from  a  statement 
by  gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  know  something  about  this  busi- 
ness.   Here  is  what  one  colonel  says : 

The  present  system  of  operating:  this  service  fails  to  place  responsibility.  If 
you  want  to  linil  the  status  of  any  one  article  of  supply,  you  have  to  discuss 
it  with  about  six  people.  Gen.  Rogers,  for  instance,  has  to  go  to  one  man 
to  find  out  about  the  requirements  of  that  article  and  to  another  man  for  any 
data  as  to  the  storajre  and  issue  of  it,  and  as  a  result  he  does  not  know  where 
he  stands.    Just  lately  we  put  into  effect  here  a  reorganization  scheme,  whidi 
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right  off  threw  out  73  officers  with  whose  services  we  could  dispense.  I  do 
not  think  under  the  present  system  we  could  have  dispensed  with  any  such 
number  of  officers,  although  it  might  be  i)osslble  to  do  away  with  some. 

The  present  purchase  and  storage  organization  functions  merely  because  we 
make  it  function.  A  proper  division  would  make  it  so  that  one  man  would  be 
in  eharjce  of  requirements,  purchase,  storage,  and  issue  of  any  particular  class 
of  supply.  Then  when  Gen.  Rogers  desired  information  on  the  complete  trans- 
actions regarding  any  particular  commodity  he  has  only  one  man  to  send  for. 
In  making  this  service  function  it  is  necessary  to  have  experts  in  the  various 
commodity  lines,  and  the  only  way  to  efficiently  run  the  organization  is  to 
place  those  experts  on  any  one  particular  commodity  under  one  head  or  in  the 
same  branch  or  section.  The  Engineer,  Signal  Corps,  and  other  bureaus  can 
not  be  blamed  for  kicking  at  the  present  organization.  When  storage  was 
organized  we  took  over  from  those  bureaus  their  storehouses  and  their  own 
personnel ;  and  it  depends  on  that  personnel  to  make  the  system  work.  I  do  not 
claim  that  those  officers  who  were  taken  from  their  various  bureaus  deliberately 
trieil  to  make  the  system  fall  down,  but  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  All 
equipment  that  is  practical  and  pertains  to  any  one  particular  bureau,  I  believe, 
should  be  handled  by  that  bureau.  At  the  present  time  there  are  too  many 
divisions  and  branches  concerned  in  the  declaration  of  surplus  or  in  pro- 
curement. 

The  result  has  been  procurement  authorization  for  supplies  that  have  been 
declared  surplus.  Had  our  office  been  arranged  along  commodity  lines,  such 
occurrences  would  have  been  rare.  The  present  system  is  not  economical  in 
time,  money,  or  personnel.  Rearrangement  of  the  services  along  vertical  lines 
on  commodities  would  mean  a  tremendous  saving  in  every  way.  The  saving 
would  be  so  great  In  actual  time,  money,  and  personnel  that  It  Is  hard  to  say 
where  the  greatest  economy  would  result.  We  are  at  present  working  along 
what  I  might  term  horizontal  lines  of  responsibility;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
procurement  officer  procures  everything.  He  has  no  responsibility  so  far  as 
payment,  storage,  and  Issue  are  concerned.  We  should  work  in  what  might 
be  called  a  vertical  system;  that  is  to  say.  that  instead  of  being  responsible 
for  procurement  a  man  is  only  chargeable  for  the  responsibility  In  the  pro- 
curement of  the  commodity,  and  in  addition  to  that  responsibility  he  would  be 
charged  with  complete  responsibility,  so  far  as  requirement,  procurement, 
storage,  and  issue  are  concerned.  I  feel  that  delays  would  be  greatly  eliml- 
nate<l,  due  to  the  fact  that  resp<insibility  is  fixed  in  one  person,  who  has  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  commodity  in  every  phase  of  its  being. 

AVhat  do  you  think  of  that? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  the  officer  makes  a  fundamental  error  there  in 
assuming  that  storage  should  be  on  commodity  lines.  Purchase 
should  be  on  commodity  lines,  but  storage  should  be  on  use.  In  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  responsibilitv  to  one  officer,  suppose  Gen. 
Kogers  wanted  to  know  the  status  of  field  hospitals :  A  field  hospital 
comprises  possibly  300  various  items.  Now,  would  he  send  for  that 
one  officer  to  find  out  that  information?  Under  his  scheme  neces- 
sarily he  would  have  to  send  for  all  the  officers  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  those  supplies. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  does  he  send  for  under  your  scheme? 

Gen.  Burr.  He  has  to  send  for  two  officei's  at  most — one  the  Direc- 
tor of  Purchase  and.  the  other  the  Director  of  Storage,  and  if  things 
were  running  right  he  would  send  for  only  one,  the  Director  of 
Storage. 

OFFICERS   REL1E^'ED. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  another  matter  that  has  been  mentioned 
liere  .several  times.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  statement  that  73 
officers  were  relieved.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Crowell,  through  me  and 
directly,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  began  last  June  and  earlier  urging 
the  reduction  of  these  services.     On  the  1st  of  August  all  of  these 
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services  were  overmanned,  and  they  were  dreadfully  overmanned, 
and  positive  orders  went  down  that  they  should  set  rid  of  these  peo- 
ple. At  the  time  Gen.  Rogers  started  to  make  this  change,  or  made 
this  change,  he  knew  at  that  time  that  these  officers  had  to  ^  and  that 
we  were  ordering  a  reduction  of  personnel,  and  any  reduction  of  per- 
sonnel that  was  made  during  the  interval  Uiat  order  was  in  effect  was 
not  due  to  that  change  in  any  respect,  because  the  number  of  officers 
that  were  discharged  from  his  service  during  that  interval  was  not 
^eater  than  the  number  of  officers  discharged  in  a  similar  interval 
immediately  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  Genei^al,  perhaps  it  may  be  enlightening  to  you  to  know 
that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  73  officers  were  put  back  and 
are  there  yet  for  the  most  part. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  those  officers  were  discharged 
they  were  not  put  back. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  testimony  of  Gen.  Rogers  and  also  of  Col.  Wood 
was  that  immediately  upon  this  order  being  count-ermanded  those 
officers  were,  every  one,  put  back. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Wore  they  actually  discharged,  General? 

Gen.  BuKR.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  discharged  or  not. 
The  claim  has  been  made  time  and  again,  and  you  read  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  (Tcneral.  but  the  Inspector  General  does  not  say 
that  73  officers  were  relieved.  He  says  there  were  20  or  30 — I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  number — but  he  says  that  on  investigation  it  does  not 
appear  that  those  officers  should  not  have  been  relieved,  anyway.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  have  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  and  that  is  all  the  more  proof  that  you  made  a 
mistake  when  you  countermanded  that  order,  because  the  men  were 
put  back  by  virtue  of  the  order  and  are  there  yet;  so  if  you  do  not 
know  about  it  you  had  better  investigate,  because  the  testimony  wo 
have  from  those  two  gentlemen  within  the  week  is  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  there  now. 

lir.  SissoN.  One  moment.  When  an  officer  has  been  discharged 
from  tlie  service*  can  these  gentlemen  in  this  department  reinstate 
him? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  they  have  no  authority  whatever  to  do  that.  They 
absolutely  could  not,  because  it  requires  an  appointment  from  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  to  reinstate. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  I  speak  about  being  discharged,  I  do  not  mean 
discharged  from  the  Army,  I  mean  discharged  or  relieved  from  that 
service.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  put  out  of  the  Anny-  What 
I  mean  is  that  that  service  was  re^luced  to  the  extent  of  7i3  officers 
and  the  number  of  men  stated. 

REQUESTS   FOR  ADDITIONAL  OFFICERS  AND   CLERKS. 

Gen.  Burr.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  information  to  you  to  know 
that  within  the  last  month,  twice,  I  have  had  requests  from  Gen. 
Rogers  to  put  in  his  service  100  additional  officers  and  400  additional 
clerks  to  do  certain  work  in  the  Storage  Division  about  consolidating 
the  inventory  records.  In  other  words,  at  the  time  they  were  talkmg 
about  reducing  officers,  he  was  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give 
him  100  additional  officers  and  400  additional  clerks,  and  that  re- 
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quest  has  been  twice  repeated  in  the  last  month  and  has  been  denied 
both  times. 

INCREASE  IN  ZONE  SUPPLY  FORCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Rogers  testified  before  this  committee  that  if  the 
order  he  issued  could  he  put  into  force  now,  it  would  result  not  only 
in  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  men  now  employed  in  the  de- 
partment here,  but  also  at  the  various  storehouses  and  depots 
throughout  the  country  and  that  the  zone  offices  could  be  very  ma- 
terially reduced.  Instead  of  their  being  reduced,  you  are  increasing 
them. "  You  have  increased  the  zone  supply  office  m  the  city  of  New 
York  within  the  last  month  by  2,000  men. 

I  do  not  know  what  in  the  world  you  are  doing  with  them,  but 
it  seems  as  if  you  can  not  get  enough  men.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
are  being  employed,  but  the  civil  service  report  shows  us  that  within 
the  last  month  you  have  increased  the  zone  supply  force  2,000  men 
there,  and  Gen.  Rogers  tells  us  it  is  due  to  this  archaic  ^stem  you 
have  and  to  a  lack  of  responsibility  of  control,  and  that  if  a  work- 
able organization  could  be  had,  it  would  result  in  a  saving.  What 
we  are  interested  in  here  is  not  only  the  efficiency  part  of  it,  but 
we  are  interested  in  saving  this  $4,000,000. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  interest  in  the  saving  of  money  to  the  Government.  I  am  just  as 
much  interested  and  the  Secretary'  is  just  as  much  interested  in  that 
proposition,  and  our  records  and  our  future,  or  at  least  mine,  depends 
on  our  making  a  showing  in  that  respect,  and,  of  course,  with  all  due 
respect  to  this  committee,  neither  this  committee  nor  Gen.  Rogers 
nor  any  one  else  can  go  ahead  of  me  in  a  desire  to  save  money  for  the 
Government.  So,  as  I  say,  you  have  no  monopoly  of  interest  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  best  proof  of  that  would  have  been  to  permit  this 
Older  to  have  stood,  and  tlie  proof  would  have  been  in  whether  or 
not  it  did  reduce  the  number  of  officers  and  men  and  therefore  effect 
a  saving  to  the  Government. 

Gen.  Burr.  May  I  interrupt  you  there?  All  of  these  statements 
lliat  have  been  made  here  as  to  the  saving  are  merely  estimates. 
Xow,  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  instances  just  from  memory  of  the 
value  of  estimates.  On  August  3,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  officers  that  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tions of  his  service  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Gen.  Rogers  esti- 
mated and  asked  for  over  2,100  officers.  ^Vhen  my  office  got  through 
witli  the  subject,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  wo 
trave  him  700  officei^.  Now,  there  is  an  estimate  where  he  asked  for 
2.100  officers  and  we  gave  him  700.  It  is  perfectly  evident  right  now 
that  tliat  number  of  700  officers  has  got  to  be  materially  reduced. 
The  Army  reorganization  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  will  give 
him  350.  It  Is  not  so  easv  to  determine  that  with  reference  to  the 
bill  before  the  House,  but  as  far  as  that  particular  service  is  con- 
cerned it  will  not  have  more  than  that.  That  service  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  services  must  be  reduced.  I  have  in  my  office  now  an 
order  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  direct  those  services 
to  reduce  their  civilian  personnel  10  per  cent,  and  I  induced  the 
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Secretary  to  hold  it  up  during  the  month  of  January  because  we  were 
taking  an  inventory  and  we  wanted  to  consolidate  the  inventory,  but 
that  order  will  go  down,  and  that  will  reduce  the  niumber. 

ESTIMATED  SAVING  IN  PURCHASE  AND  STORAGE  DIVISIONS  BY  CONSOLIDA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  yon  think  of  this  statement,  which  I  am  now 
reading  from  another  colonel : 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  Purchase  and  Storage  had  been  consolidated  as  pro- 
posed in  office  memorandum  No.  90  of  September  16,  3910,  from  tlie  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Stonige,  that  the  efficiency 
or  procurement  of  storage  and  ia«:ue  would  have  been  increased  tenfold. 

If  that  is  cori-ect,  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
men  required. 
Gen.  BuBR.  I  should  say  it  is  an  exaggeration. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  think  of  this  statement? 

I  consider  that  Purchase  and  Storage  and  Traffic  and  Purchase  and  Storage 
is  the  best  medium  for  passing  the  buck  that  I  have  ever  served  under.  The 
present  system  is  not  efficient  and  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  relative  to 
emergency  purchasing  to  supply  immediate  needs  where  Purchase  and  Storage 
are  functioning  as  separate  and  individual  divisions,  as  at  present  The  pres- 
ent system  is  extravagant  and  inefficient.  By  the  contemplated  consolidation 
of  September  16  the  overhead  charges  in  Purchase  and  Storage  alone  on  duty 
in  Washington  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  over  $1,000,000  per  annum, 
would  have  reduced  the  personnel  33i  per  cent  in  officers  and  30  per  cent  in 
civilians.  It  would  have  reduced  the  time  that  the  average  requisition  takes 
now  (from  6  weeks  to  3  months)  to  20  days  at  the  maximum. 

That  is  one  of  the  amazing  things.  Under  this  system  of  yours 
it  takes;  six  weeks  for  some  of  these  orders  to  make  their  rounds. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  entirely  in  Gen.  Rogers's  control. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  thing  he  complains  about  is  that  it  is  not  in  his 
control  simply  because  there  is  divided  control. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  is  it  under  his  control? 

Gen.  Burr.  Because  any  properly  arranged  system  of  Army  sup- 

K lying  consists  of  three  tnin;^ — requirements,  purchase,  and  distri- 
ution.  Now,  requirements  is  not  the  simple  proposition  that  you 
consider  it.  I  had  the  other  day  a  request  from  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  know  the  amount  of  leather  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  initial  equipment  of  1,000,000  men.  The  man  who 
figured  that  requirement  had  to  take  an  organization  table  and  find 
out  how  an  army  of  1,000,000  men  would  be  made  up.  It  would 
be  made  up  of  engineer  troops,  medical  troops,  pioneer  labor  troops, 
artilleiy,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  so  many  of  each.  Then  he  had  to 
o  to  work  and  figure  out  what  those  troops  would  need.  He  needed 
is  militjiry  knowledge  tliere,  and  after  he  figured  that  out,  he  had 
to  figure  out  the  leather  articles  of  equipment  and  stores  that  were 
required  for  those  troops,  and  find  out  how  much  leather  it  would 
take  to  make  those  articles  and  convert  that  into  either  sides  of 
leather  or  into  pounds  or  square  feet,  according  as  the  commodity 
is  purchased,  some  of  it  being  purchased  in  sides  of  leather,  some  of 
it  m  pounds,  and  some  of  it  in  square  feet. 

When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  in  Gen.  Rogers's 
orxranization  a  requirements  organization.     Along  last  spring  Col. 
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Wood,  from  whom  you  have  quoted  here,  was  in  cha^e  of  require- 
ments. On  June  10  I  noted  that  the  Requirements  Division  there 
was  out  of  all  reason  to  what  it  should  be  in  personnel,  and  I  sent 
for  Col.  Wood,  who  was  then  Acting  Quartermaster  Greneral  in  Gten. 
Kogers's  absence,  and  asked  why  this  division  was  so  large.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  had  to  be;  that  it  was  a 
most  important  thing,  mthin  two  months  thereafter  that  division 
was  wiped  out  and  consolidated  with  Purchase.  I  asked  why  it 
had  been  consolidated  with  Purchase,  because  logically  it  belongs 
with  Storage  if  they  are  going  to  consolidate  them,  and  the  reason — 
the  reason  was  not  given  by  Col.  Wood — as  far  as  I  could  gather 
was  because  they  wanted  to  make  Col.  Wood  Director  of  Purchase, 
and  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  was  to  take  his  organization  with  him. 
As  it  is  now  they  have  divided  that  Requirements  Division  up 
amongst  the  seven  commodity  s^tions  in  Purchase. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  issue  an  order 
countermandinfr  that! 

Gen.  Burr.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  and  I  could  induce  the 
Secretary  to  issue  such  an  order,  I  would  do  so,  because  at  the  very 
time  they  broke  that  lip,  Ordnance  Department  found  they  had  to 
set  up  a  separate  requirements  service  to  find  where  they  were  at, 
eind  uie  Signal  Corps  at  the  same  time  was  setting  up  another  re- 
quirements service.  In  other  words,  here  are  two  bureaus  setting  up 
a  requirements  service  and  this  bureau  doinc  away  with  it. 

The  thing  we  needed  more  than  anvthing  c3se  when  the  war  broke 
out  was  information  as  to  what  the  Army  required.  The  first  thing 
that  a  man  who  had  to  procure  supplies  will  ask  you  is,  "  What  do 
you  want  and  when  do  you  want  it  ?"  and  they  can  not  answer  that 
in  that  division  now  with  their  Requirements  broken  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  think  of  this  statement  where  they  give 
1  concrete  example  of  the  working  of  your  system  ? 

Take  the  situation  in  tlie  field.  There  is  now  the  zone  supply  officer,  utilities 
>fficer,  transportation  officer,  finance  officer,  motor  transport  officer,  etc.,  ad 
ibitura.  Formerly  the  Quartermaster  controlled  all  that,  but  now  each  looks 
ifter  his  own  particular  line.    If  one  man  was  in  charge  it  would  run  better. 

Gen.  Burr.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  War  Depart- 
nent  issued  an  order  last  year  to  combine  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  with  one  of  the  other  bureaus  and  had  a  well-defined  plan  to 
io  away  with  the  Construction  Division  and  combine  it  with  one  of 
he  bureaus,  and  the  Congress  passed  a  provision  of  law  which  re- 
jiiired  them  to  continue  those  various  outfits  as  they  existed  at  that 
late  until  June  30,  1920.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  desire  of 
he  Secretary  of  War,  but  it  is  the  will  of  Congress;  and  besides 
hat,  this  officer  enumerates  all  of  those  offices,  but  he  does  not  go  on 
o  say  that  we  have  issued  an  order  requiring  one  officer  to  do  all 
)f  those  jobs  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  other  words,  if  an  officer 
*an  attend  to  the  utilities  worK  and  the  transportation  work  and  the 
iiotor  transport  work  and  the  supply  work  at  a  post,  that  one  officer 
is  ordered  to  do  it,  and  we  have  orders  existing  to  that  eflfectj  but 
iie  gives  you  the  impression  there  that  these  are  separate  omcers, 
t\iien  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  according  to  your  own  idea,  you  are  consolidat- 
ing them  wherever  you  can  for  the  purpose 
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(ton.  I5rRR.  We  are. 

Mr.  WcKU)  (continuing).  For  the  purpose  of  combining  responsi- 
hilitv  as  mnch  as  vou  can  under  one  head? 

(fon.  HritR.  No. 

Mr.  \V(»oD.  Then  what  are  you  doing  it  for? 

(Jon.  Hi'RR.  Xo;  we  are  combining  tliem  in  order  to  produce  econ- 
omy. You  will  understand  that  when  we  get  up  to  the  top  in 
Washington,  or  up  to  the  head  of  a  large  department,  the  business 
of  lof)king  after  tne  transportation  of  the  entire  Army  or  the  busi- 
ness of  looking  after  the  transportation  for  an  entire  department 
is  a  sufficient  job  to  keep  one  man  busy  all  day  long,  but  when  you 
get  down  to  a  little  post,  one  man  can  attend  to  all  of  that  work  in 
a  half  an  hour  or  so  and  give  his  orders,  etc.,  and  then  do  some- 
thing else.  Consequently  we  require  that  wherever  it  can  be  done, 
different  functions  be  assigned  to  one  officer  in  order  to  economize 
in  overhead. 

DELAYS  IN  TRANSMISSION  OF  REQUISHTIONS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  some  further  evidence  of  concrete  examples  of 
the  working  of  your  system : 

"At  present  it  takes  from  10  to  12  days  for  requisitions  to  go  from 
the  office  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  to  the  Motors  and  Vehicle 
Division  where  the  supplies  are  purchased." 

This  is  the  evidence  of  a  colonel. 

Gen.  BiTRR.  That  is  a  question  of  administration.  If  they  send  a 
messenger,  they  would  get  them  there  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  \^^)()D.  "'  The  paper  goes  from  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  to 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  then  to  Purchase  and  Storage,  to 
Storage,  from  there  to  Requirements  and  Purchase,  then  to  the  direc- 
tor of  Finance  for  authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds, 
then  back  and  to  the  Motors  and  Vehicle  Division  for  the  purchase. 
One  requisition  of  December  14, 1918,  was  84  days  in  this  routing." 

(n»n.  BuRK.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  pick  out  numerous  in- 
stances, hut  the  officer  does  not  mention  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  casrs  wliere  the  system  has  worked  efficiently.  He  speaks  there  of 
the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  office.  It  was  neces- 
sary last  spring,  due  to  a  row  between  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  the  Motoi-s  and  Vehicle  Division  in  Gen.  Rogers's  office  for  me  to 
put  an  officer  on  tlie  job  to  make  peace  between  them,  and  that  is  why 
these  i)aj)ers  came  thro\igh  my  office,  and  as  soon  as  w^e  got  things 
working  smoothly  I  said  they  should  not  go  there  any  more,  and  now 
they  go  direct.  That  is  one  of  my  duties,  to  coordinate  and  make 
peace  between  these  disagi-eein^  bureaus  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  some  testimony  from  Gen.  Black,  who  has  been 
looked  ui)on  as  good  authority. 

Gon.  Bt'kr.  Yes.  Gen.  Black  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  he  was 
ver\^  kind  down  here  befoiv  the  congressional  committees  to  say  that 
under  Gon.  Burr  the  system  was  working  better. 

Mr.  Wix)D.  This  is  what  he  says  here : 

The  matter  of  the  Storage  Service  has  been  a  serious  one  with  us.  Appar- 
ently they  have  stored  articles  by  ci^nimodity  Instead  of  by  equipment.  Recently 
plans  were  made  for  a  possible  Invasion  of  Mexico  and  It  was  desired  to  get  a 
steam  shovel  for  certain  duty.  The  various  parts  of  this  shovel  were  storwl 
in  different  places.    The  same  thlnp  was  true  of  a  searchlight  that  vrti9  deslre<l 
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III  the  matter  of  equipment  of  the  First  Division,  aparejos  were  wantetl.  The 
nimrejos  were  In  one  place  and  tlie  fixtures  in  another,  etc..  which  resulted  in 
no  aparejos  complete  heing  furnishe<l  at  all. 

Gen.  Burr.  Perfectly  easily  explainable,  Mr.  Chairman.  When 
the  war  came  to  an  end  we  had  the  railroads  congested  with  siipplies 
goin^  to  the  ports.  Shortly  thereafter  we  began  bringing  stuff  back 
from  France  and  we  had  to  get  it  into  storage.  We  were  being 
rapped  on  the  head  all  the  time  because  the  stuff  was  out  in  the  open, 
and  we  put  it  under  storage,  the  first  storage  we  could  get,  and  we 
have  been  unable  as  yet  to  get  all  of  these  stores  properly  rearranged. 
Gen.  Black  brought  the  subject  of  his  troubles  in  Texas  to  my  atten- 
tion and  I  asked  Gen.  Black  to  send  one  of  his  officers  down  into  that 
department  and  straighten  the  thing  out,  and  I  gave  him  carte 
blanche  to  do  it,  and  within  a  month  thereafter  Gen.  Black  came  to 
my  office  and  told  me  the  thing  was  working  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  this  testimony  given  before  (Jen.  Black  made 
that  statement  to  you? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  testimony,  but  I  do 
know  the  circumstance  that  Gen.  Black  complained  about  the  con- 
dition of  engineering  equipment  down  in  Texas. 

FINANCE  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  think  of  this  statement,  which  seems  at 
least  to  be  practical : 

The  finance  In  any  bureau  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  operation  of 
that  bureau  that  it  is  difiicult  to  divorce  it.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
b4K>kkeei)in}]:  of  a  firm  was  done  in  a  place  considerably  distant  from  the  main 
office,  i'nder  this  system  we  can  never  kiiow  just  how  we  stand  in  our  ac- 
counts. It  Is  true  that  the  Finance  Service  submits  a  semiweekly  statement, 
but  these  are  usually  old  when  we  receive  them,  and  besides,  they  do  not 
^ve  the  detailed  data  we  desire.  In  the  engineer  districts  we  spend  money 
iH^th  for  civil  work  and  for  military  work.  The  funds  for  military  work  aro 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  the  funds  for  civil  work 
are  under  control  of  the  Chief  of  Engrineers,  and  in  the  districts  the  same 
<lisb!irsinp  officer  disburses  both  sets  of  funds. 

This  results  in  his  having  to  run  two  separate  accounts,  and  submit  two 
serwirate  accounts  current — one  to  the  Director  of  Finance  and  one  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  It  happens  that  at  times  the  crew  of  the  same  barge  or 
boat  are  paid  out  of  both  these  accounts.  This  results  in  duplicate  pay  rolls 
having  to  be  made  so  as  to  account  for  these  funds  in  the  proper  way.  There 
are  25  of  these  districts  and  all  this  makes  considerable  more  work.  In  reply 
tr»  the  statement  of  the  Director  of  Finance  that  he  is  not  employing  more 
tbafi  the  number  of  engineer  officers  formerly  employed  by  us  on  finance  w^ork, 
I  would  state  that  his  statement  shows  a  majority  of  this  corps  on  duty  in 
the  Finance  Service,  and  a  lieutenant  on  duty  auditing  property  returns, 
whereas  all  this  work  for  the  Engineer  Corps  was  formerly  done  by  me  in 
tills  office,  in  addition  to  my  other  duties,  and  it  is  still  necessary  that  I  con- 
tinue to  keep  track  of  our  accounts,  so  there  are  really  three  of  us  on  such 
duty,  not  connected  i^ith  the  finance  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  Under  this  sys- 
tem we  do  not  know  just  how  we  stand  with  respect  to  each  disbursing  officer 
unless  we  keep  the  records  here.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials of  a  certain  specification  which  can  not  be  obtained,  to  divert  the  funds 
to  some  other  similar  equipment.  The  present  system  does  not  allow  suffi- 
cient flexibility  in  this  respect. 

Gen.  Burr.  That,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  the  finances 
of  the  Engineers,  but  it  is  eqully  applicable  to  the  finances  of  all  the 
bureaus  ot  the  War  Department. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  That  is  a  criticism  of  the  present  financial  system. 
Who  makes  that  criticism? 

Gen.  Burr.  Gen.  Black? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  :  this  was  not  Gen.  Black. 

Gen.  Burr.  It  sounds  verv  much  like  Gren.  Black.  I  have  talked 
the  matter  over  with  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  that  was  a  statement  by  Col.  Jansen. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  want  to  sav  that  I  do  not  know  how  the  committees 
of  Congress  would  have  gotten  along  if  we  had  not  had  this 
Finance  Bureau  ci-eated.  Of  coui^se,  I  can  not  tell  about  the  other 
end  of  it.  Otherwise,  we  could  not  have  told  about  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  various  bureaus  had  in  the  Treasury  or  the  amount 
that  was  obligated  or  the  amounts  for  which  warrants  were  out- 
standing which  had  not  come  in. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  I  think, 
Mr.  Sisson,  that  (len.  Lord  has  done  a  most  admirable  piece  of  work 
in  the  Finance  Department.  Gen.  Black  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
bureaus  do  not  like  the  financial  set-up  because  in  setting  up  Gen. 
Ijord's  financial  department  we  have  taken  away  fi'om  them  the 
power  that  comes  with  the  handling  of  money  and  paying  out  of 
money.    That  is  the  real  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Unless  you  have  this  central  accounting  office,  espe- 
cially with  an  Army  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  war,  you  would 
be  in  such  an  enormous  tangle  down  there  tnat  Congress  and  the 
War  Department  could  never  get  it  straightened  out 

Gen.  Burr.  Gen.  Black  reTere  there  to  his  civil  functions  with 
reference  to  the  rivers  and  harboi's  work  and  the  funds  under  that 
We  hope  that  when  Congress  gets  through  with*  the  Army  reorgani- 
zation we  can  relieve  Gen.  Black  from  any  anxiety  with  reference 
to  the  civil  funds  and  put  them  all  in  one  disbursmg  officer  of  the 
AVar  Department.  It  is  a  fundamental  business  proposition  that  the 
man  who  obligates  money  should  not  be  the  man  who  pays  it.  The 
treasurer  of  your  corporation  does  not  do  the  buying,  and  that  fact 
is  a  check  right  there. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  think  that  point  is  perfectly  sound. 

Gen.  Burr.  There  is  a  check  right  there.  Gen.  Lord  and  the 
financial  department  pay  all  of  these  bills.  Some  one  else  pur- 
chases. They  say  they  can  not  purchase  promptly  because  they  can 
not  insure  payment.  There  again  I  tell  you  tnat  Gen.  Lord  is  just 
as  nuich  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  his  bureau  and  in  the  prompt 
payment  of  bills  as  any  of  these  critics  are. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  will  say  to  you  that  if  we  could  make  an  average 
of  the  delay  in  all  the  accounts  under  the  old  system  and  the  average 
under  the  present  system,  the  old  system  would  be  ashamed  of  itswf 
under  its  system  of  accounting.  For  example,  if  I  have  a  bill  against 
the  Government,  and  something  is  wrong  with  it,  under  the  old  [ 
system  I  would  be  the  man  who  would  have  to  go  around  and  have 
the  Government  bureaus  try  to  straighten  it  out.  As  it  is  now, 
(Jen.  Lord's  dei)artment  takes  my  bill  against  the  Government  and 
traces  it  down  for  me,  and  upon  the  order  of  Gen.  Lord's  office  it  is 
paid. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  We  had  five  disbursing  officei's  in  New  York 
City:  when  Gen.  Lord  took  charge  that  was  all  put  in  one  office. 
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A  merchant  selling  goods  to  the  Engineer  Department  had  to  find 
whei*e  the  Engineer  disbursing  office  was  and  go  to  that  office.  If 
he  happened  the  next  day  to  sell  something  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  he  had  to  find  out  where  the  Quartermaster  disbursing  office 
was  and  go  there.  Now  he  goes  to  one  disbursing  office — ^the  War 
Department  di^ursing  office — and  I  think  that  is  perfectly  sound 
in  spite  of  the  general^  objection. 

Mr.  Wood.  Absolutely;  and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  if  you  had  more  men  like  Gen.  Lord  connected 
with  the  business  end  of  this  Army  we  would  not  have  had  so  much 
trouble  and  would  not  have  so  much  trouble  now;  and  I  am  free 
to  say  to  you  that  I  think  if  Gen.  Lord  had  been  the  man  in  charge 
this  order  would  have  stood. 

Gen.  Burr.  Gen.  Lord  is  one  of  my  most  valued  assistants. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Lord  did  not  sanction  the  countermanding  of 
this  order. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

(jen.  Burr.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  expressed  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  asking  the  General  whether  he  did  or  not. 

G«n.  Burr.  I  never  discussed  this  question  with  him.  It  is  not 
within  Gen.  Lord's  functions  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  reason  I  make  the  statement  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  think  Gen.  Lord  goes  directly  at  a  business  proposition  just 
like  a  business  man,  and  I  am  free  to  say  to  you,  General,  that  I  am 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  an  egregious  mistake  was  made 
in  countermanding  this  order,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  some 
excuse  for  doing  that. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  will  say  that  I  have  gathered  as  much  from  your 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  did  not  want  you  to  be  mistaken  about  the  way  I 
feel  about  it. 

stock-card  system. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  statement,  which  shows  some 
of  the  workings  of  this  system : 

The  stock-card  system,  as  set  up  by  War  Department  Circular  No.  131,  1918, 
Is  absolutely  impossible  as  operated  at  present.  The  physical  Inventory,  taken 
Dei'omber  31,  1918,  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  was 
so  grossly  inaccurate  as  to  be  entirely  worthless.  Months  elapsed  before  the 
articles  were  properly  entered  on  stock  cards,  and  It  takes  a  month  to  six 
weeks  for  entries  to  be  made  on  stock  cards  after  the  supplies  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  depot. 

Consequently  supplies  actually  in  stock  are  constantly  being  reported  as 
exhausted  and  additional  supplies  purchased  **  in  emergency."  The  chief  diffi- 
culty with  procurement  has  been  that  too  little  consideration  was  given  the 
money  spent  and  the  drain  on  appropriations.  As  stated,  the  reason  for  many 
of  these  unnecessary  purchases  was  the  lack  of  familiarity  of  the  officers 
charged  therewith  with  the  articles  themselves,  and  the  channels  through 
which  they  should  get  their  supplies.  Said  he  attributed  the  faults  both  to  the 
system  and  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  personnel;  that  he  re- 
garded the  establishment  of  a  multitude  of  devious  channels  as  a  top-heavy 
organization.  Others  stated  there  is  no  stimulus.  Nobody  knows  where  he  is  at 
The  way  of  doing  things  which  was  prescribed  yesterday  is  ancient  history 
to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow.  Such  a  multitude  of  reports  and  papers  are 
required   that   there   is  neither   time  nor  opportunity   to   carefully   consider 
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<i«'ii.  UiHii.  Tlu'V  have  very  unfortunately  phrmsed  that«  Mr. 
('liiurinaii.  'Mic  only  tiling  there  that  is  really  pertinent  is  where  he 
>a>>  it  i>  iiiti'U<l(f(i  that  the  |x«rsonnel  shall  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tap'.  I  iimv  ^av  tliat  I  heard  of  an  instance  early  in  the  war  whei? 
a  jiictinv  «U'iil««r  or  an  art  dealer  from  Boston.  Mass;.,  was  oommis- 
biiiniMl  in  the  Orchuince  Di?|>ai*tment.  and  w:is  sent.  I  think,  out  to  the 
lidh  (*atiM-[>ilhir  Tractor  Co..  at  Peoria.  111.,  to  supervise  the  manu- 
fartuiv  cif  cat^Tpilhirs.  Now.  to  most  anyone  it  is  quite  evident 
tliai  that  art  deah-r  was  not  properly  placed.  What  the  quotation 
yoii  liavi*  riMul  iiii*ans  i.^  that  if  they  had  an  Ordnance  officer  who 
Hii>  iL  iiii>lit  ii>  an  Onhiaiice  officer  but  had  some  other  qualifications 
tliat  uouKl  til  liiiii  for  otiior  work  they  would  place  him  on  that  other 
joh,  whi«*li.  id  co\\v>i\  is  sounil.  We  all  verj*  frequently  put  men  on 
jiiliri  w  hfiv  thi\v  aiv  iiii>Hts.  but  when  we  try  them  in  some  other  place 
llifv  ilo  \i»rv  well. 

ItKt^iMMr.NDATIONS   OF   INSPECTOR   GENERAL. 

Mr.  WiH»i>.  It  jsiHMiis  that  this  report  of  the  Inspector  General  was 
lili'il  i»n  NoveniU»r  7,  \\H\^i 

lion.  lU  Ki!,  Yi>s,  sir. 

Mr.  WiHUt.  Ami  in  this  report  he  made  certain  recommendationN 
anioiii!st  others: 

ThaT  \W  «M^nr\«  sUiM'^y  systoni  be  iwrganiitfd  tisjan  top  ro  Kcrooa. 

That  has  ni^i  Uvn  ilone*  has  it ! 

iifu.  lU  KK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wv^Mv  "  That  the  Division  of  the  iiipneni  S«ifi^.  »«>iiaaiini: 
ih*-  S*.i;«i»iy  Uuivav*.  tv  isiaile  a>  sir.all  ;fts  p«i^K*.  a3>i  ihai  it  l>e 
v:*l*txi  ilw  •  Suj»ply   w^r  Supph€^»   I>:Y:>iofi-"""    T^5  ba"?-  iwc  heec 

^i-;*::.  U;  sat.  Na  >:r. 

Mr.  W..\iv  "  Vb.jL'  t-'.e  rv\>r^r*ii:zatioct  v>t  ir»  Ptcrjiatf^  %ssi  Scora^^ 

Nv\  :",',  1  /',:\  l\Lr»;hA2v  AIM  ^lorTi,^  cv  ^--vwi  i  i;a>-'ro*i:ra  :»««.*    Tr^x: 

Kf^cc.,  BvxsL  N',\  sir. 

Mr.  W'.xl.\  "ThiC  cle  F:?M::':e  S-rvx-e  be  x^ntijifas*!  jfi>  a  =«!^iunA<? 
^t"*.-,>f  i,Ufi  zr.jji  ir^  Ai.lm'LiLLsCri.i:L».>a  be  •-•orr^voeu.  -a^  ift*  ^i  r^ouHiT  tin 
•j»-i\'^.r,>  ,v?'jVi:i'.r:H«.'  '.'t  ■:;/  rh*»  '>ip\*inzin^  ?erv:i!e?ii  laii  Mipsaoirw''  "T^ 
y¥u>  '-''.1  .'-■.w.'tf  f 

^^^{I.  t»vit/<.  N-,».  sir.  I  *>;:£  yijiir  par-ion:  -."unrininHi  -iiSitz  is  au*i^ 
'.I.'  -^rijjirviv  :i:iy  }jiti*:z<  that;  u:ay  be  i*«inii  Ji  uLlese  '*n'uws%  but  la 
vi."   i.>  iny   :-*i*:i:*ni:}:izt:i}n  is  '.••*ni.'enie«l  no  niiinptiu^sinon  aus  bi»Q 

>!• .  W..1.1;.  ••  rhiU,  n-ii^  j.'er<oanei  in  uhe  P'ir^te»»  :?tuFaiae,  ifl'i 
T'-iJii.  L^i-  >i*:u  uni  :xi  rae  ^evenil  bui'^sauii'  w  :>wii«hL  ri>  rfnj  lowest 
':/ii.r  :*jii<i'<»^iit  'virii  tfcfii:'eai:y. " 

'  ?»:ii.  L>cfcic.    Piiic  ^liie-  -jeea  lone. 

.\L-.  'vV  .^;u.  ••  Thac  rn.'  ;ii.*€i«in  ^)e  taken  in  w^ow:*!  :o  :he  niltnes*  ■>•> 
:*:P*  »:«i.  -*iac  riiis  r^fjwrt,  'virii  :rn:iift?un;^f^  .J«»  suimuttiau  :u  die  »ter- 
:rii  S*:iJ  L^iiir-i    !iii:-^«i    viih  pr^iiarinis  :i  'nan  ror  the  n^vrstiniza- 
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the  gentleman  says  there  with  respect  to  inefficient  personnel  is  ab- 
solutely true. 

The  War  Department  has  been  swami>ed  during  the  past  year  with 
enormous  quantities  of  material  which  it  had  on  hand  and  which  it 
had  to  care  for,  and  it  has  had  to  care  for  it  with  inexperienced 
personnel,  and  there  is  where  most  of  our  difficulties  come,  and  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  time  to  rearrange  these  supplies  and  get  them 
in  depots  where  they  belong,  and  from  which  uiey  can  be  properly 
distriouted  the  supplies  will  ^  forward  promptly. 

Mr.  SissoK.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  many  places  of  storage 
you  have? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Sisson.  I  have  tried  to  get 
the  real  estate  service  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  places  that  we  have 
rented. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  need  11,000  men  in  the  supply 
zone  in  New  York  City? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  pretty  lai^gely.  We  have  an  enormous  depot  at 
South  Brooklyn ;  we  have  an  enormous  depot  at  Carney  and  another  ^ 
depot  over  there  on  the  Jersey  8h<Mre ;  we  have  enormous  quantities 
of  supplies  at  Governors  Island  and  the  piers  at  HoboKen.  The 
11,000  people  working  there  are  not  all  in  supply  work;  they  are 
connected  with  transportation  and  other  activities. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  should  those  activities  be  increasing  kistead  of 
diminishing? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  can  not  tell  you,  unless  there  has  been  some  activity 
which  was  not  carried  on  the  zone  supply  officer's  report,  that  hss 
been  taken  over  recently. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  there  not  been  large  shipments  of  overseas  sup- 
plies dumped  on  you  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Not  recently.  If  they  have  taken  on  2,000  additional 
men  in  the  last  month  or  two,  it  is  not  due  to  this  system  at  all,  but 
it  is  due  to  something  entirely  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  say  about  this : 

The  Storapre  SenMce  appears  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state.  It  will  be  noted 
thnt  <ten.  Goethals's  conception  of  this  service  was  that  it  could  handle 
€H|ually  well  any  class  of  stores,  both  standard  and  technical.  The  over- 
wlielming  mass  of  evidence  on  this  point  indicates  that  as  far  as  technical 
mnterial  is  concerned  this  idea  is  a  fallacy  unless  technical  experts  handle 
tlieir  own  class  of  property.  But  it  was  not  intended  in  the  original  organiza- 
tion that  t(K*hnical  experts  should  be  exclusively  employed  in  handling  their 
own  proiKjrty  in  the  Storage  Service,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  last  clause  of 
paragraph  10,  Purchase  and  Storage  Notice  No.  21,  October  28,  1918,  published 
in  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  November  7,  1918, 
as  follows: 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  personnel  at  present  employed  by  the  various  corps  are 
al.so  transferred  by  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  it  is  intended  that 
such  I  personnel  be  use<l  to  the  best  advantage  and  not  necessarily  continue  In 
the  same  work  of  the  corps  from  which  they  were  transferred  and  whose 
insignia  tlioy  still  >vear.  Consequently  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  to  be  expected 
tliat  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  present  activities,  as,  for  example, 
an  Drdiiance  officer  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  subsistence  matters  or  a 
Signal  Corps  officer  in  charge  of  some  Ordnance  affairs.'* 

This  employment  of  technical  personnel  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  com- 
plaints as  to  storage,  distribution,  and  issue,  and  has  resulted  in  the  absurd- 
ities noted  in  the  Inclosures  from  the  Signal  Corps,  Engineers,  and  Medical 
Department,  especially  the  latter. 
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Gen.  Burr.  They  have  very  unfortunately  phrased  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  only  thing  there  that  is  really  pertinent  is  where  he 
says  it  is  intended  that  the  personnel  shall  be  ui^  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. I  may  say  that  I  heard  of  an  instance  early  in  the  war  where 
a  picture  dealer  or  an  art  dealer  from  Boston,  Mass.,  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  was  sent,  I  think,  out  to  the 
Holt  Caterpillar  Tractor  ("o.,  at  Peoria,  111.,  to  supervise  the  manu- 
factui*e  of  caterpillars.  Now,  to  most  anyone  it  is  quite  evident 
that  that  art  dealer  was  not  properly  placed.  What  tiie  quotation 
you  have  read  means  is  that  if  they  had  an  Ordnance  officer  who 
was  a  misfit  as  an  Ordnance  officer  but  had  some  other  qualifications 
that  would  fit  him  for  other  work  they  would  place  him  on  that  other 
job,  which,  of  course,  is  sound.  We  all  very  frequently  put  men  on 
jobs  where  they  are  misfits,  but  when  we  try  them  in  some  other  place 
thev  do  verv  well. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OF  INSPECTOR   GENERAIj. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  that  this  report  of  the  Inspector  Gteneral  was 
filed  on  November  7,  1919? 

Gen.  Burr,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  in  this  report  he  made  certain  recommendations, 
amongsf  others : 

That  the  entire  supi)ly  system  be  reorganized  from  top  to  bottom. 

That  has  not  been  done,  has  it? 

Gen.  Burr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  Tliat  the  Division  of  the  Greneral  Staff,  ooordinating 
the  Supply  Bureau,  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  and  that  it  b 
called  the  '  Supply  (or  Supplied)  Division.' "  That  has  not  been 
done? 

Gen.  Burr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  *'  That  the  reorganization  of  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Service  proposed  by  the  director  of  that  service  in  office  memorandum 
No.  90, 1919,  Purchase  and  Storage  be  given  a  thorough  test."  Tliai 
has  not  been  done? 

Gen.  Burr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  That  the  Finance  Service  be  continued  as  a  separate 
service  and  that  its  administration  be  corrected  so  as  to  remedv  the 
defects  complained  of  by  the  operating  services  and  bureaus.**  iTwt 
was  not  done? 

Gen.  Burr.  No,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  continued  effort  is  made 
to  remedy  any  defects  that  may  be  f oimd  in  these  services^  but  as 
far  as  any  i*eorganiaztion  is  concerned  no  reorganization  has  been 
attempted. 

Mr.  Wood.  "That  the  personnel  in  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and 
Traffic  Division  and  in  the  several  bureaus  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
limit  consistent  with  efficiency." 

Gen.  Burr.  That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  "  That  no  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  idleness  ob- 
served. That  this  report,  with  inclosures,  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Board  charged  with  preparing  a  plan  for  the  recH^nizH- 
tion  of  the  General  Staff." 
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Why  did  you  not  act  on  the  recommendation  that  the  entire  sup- 
ply system  be  reorganized  from  top  to  bott<mi? 

Gen.  Burs.  The  first  reas<Mi  is  that  (Congress  is  considering  re- 
organization of  the  Army,  and  we  can  not  see  anj  good  reason  why 
we  should  go  through  the  throes  of  reorganization  right  now  and 
then  go  through  with  it  again  when  Congress  gets  trough  with 
the  reorganization  proposition  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
not  knowing  whether  we  would  have  to  throw  everything  overboard 
after  that  time  if  we  attemi>ted  to  reorganize  now.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Secretary  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector 
"General  that  the  supply  system  needs  a  thorough  reorganization. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  vou  talked  to  the  Secretary  about  uiis? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Crowell  about  it,  he  being  in  charge 
of  Army  supplies. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Secretary  does  not  know  anything  about  this  busi- 
iie5>s  except  what  is  told  him,  does  he? 

Gen.  Burr.  You  would  have  to  ask  the  Secretary  about  that. 
"VVliether  he  has  read  that  report  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  usually 
find  him  very  well  informed. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Secretary  is  a  pretty  busy  man,  is  he  not? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  1  do  not  suspect  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  any 
personal  investigation  or  observation,  knows  a  single  thing  about  the 
work  of  this  department,  but  depends  upon  somebody  else  for  his 
advice,  does  he  not? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  Secretary  has  turned  over  practically  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  War  Department  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Crowell.  Mr. 
Crowell  was  appointed  by  him  during  the  war  as  Director  of  Muni- 
tions in  charge  of  Army  supplies,  and  as  such  I  work  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Crowell.  We  are  not  only  charged  with  this  supervision  of 
Army  supplies,  but  with  the  settlement  of  the  war  business,  the  settle- 
ment of  contracts,  and  all  that  sort  of  hing. 

duties  and  functions  of  general  staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  constitute  what  is  called  the  General 
Staff — how  many  officers? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my  own 
office  I  have  25  officers;  some  months  ago  there  were  several  hundred 
officers  and  high-grade  civilians,  so  that  will  show  how  far  I  have 
T-educed. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  men  working  on  details, 
but  is  not  the  General  Staff  composed  of  a  definite  number  of  officers, 
or  is  it  a  flexible  arrangement  that  is  either  enlarged  or  decreased,  as 
the  occasion  may  require?    Under  the  law  what  is  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Bi:rr.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  number,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  officers,  and  it  is  fixed  by  law,  but  under  the  Over- 
man Act  officers  have  been  attached  to  the  General  Staff.  I  am  the 
head  of  the  supply  division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  who  is  at  the 
head  of  all  the  rest  of  these  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  Army? 

(yen.  Burr.  No,  sir.  I  supervise  not  only  the  supply  activities  of 
<  Jen.  Kogers's  organization,  out  I  have  general  supervision  over  the 
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Transix)i-ttition  Division,  (Jen.  Hines,  of  Gen.  Lord's  work  in  finance, 
and  have  all  the  supply  work  in  the  Engineers,  Ordnance,  Sipnal 
Corps,  and  Chemical  Warfare  Service;  in  fact,  of  all  the  bureaus  of 
the  War  Department.  In  other  words,  I  supervise  them  for  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  may  have  a  misconception  of  the  General  Staff,  but 
I  have  always  nnderetood  that  it  was  a  sort  of  an  advisory  bodv  or 
a  body  which,  by  reason  of  the  selection  of  men  expert  in  their 
wveral  lines,  was  to  give  of  its  wisdom  for  the  genei-al  betterment  of 
conditions  in  the  Army.  Do  they  sit  together  as  a  council  or  do 
they  parcel  out  the  work  among  the  different  officers  and  then  let 
«ven'  officer  go  to  suit  himself? 

Gen.  Burr.  They  do  not  sit  together  in  council,  but  I  have  all  the 
officers  in  mv  division  gather  together  once  a  week  to  discuss  the 
policies  of  tlie  office.  I  have  certjiin  oflScers  detailed  to  look  after 
ceitain  work  for  me.  I  have  had  before  this  committee  Col.  Allison: 
he  is  one  of  my  assistants  looking  after  finance  and  real  estate;  he 
Vas  been  before  this  conunittoe  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  com- 
mittee and  seeing  that  the  estimates  were  properly  defended. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  law,  what  is  the  function  of  the  Genc«l 
Staff? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  function  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  advise  the 
secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff,  to  study  war  plans,  and  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  carrying  out  the  policies^  of  the 
War  Department. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  DIVISION  OF  PURCHASE,  STORAGE  AND  TRAFFIC. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  I  be- 
lieve at  the  time  we  got  into  the  war  Gen.  Sharpe  was  at  the  head 
of  the  service? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  Gen.  Sharpe  was  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  the  demands  gi'cw  daily  to  be  so  enormous,  the 
then  organization  totally  failed  to  function.  Without  any  criticism 
of  the  officers  in  charge,  it  was  just  on  the  S4ime  idea  of  shooting  at 
a  gi'eat  mountain  with  a  popgun.  You  did  not  have  organization 
enough,  and  after  quite  a  good  deal  of  discussion  Gen.  Goethals  was 
called  upon,  as  I  recall,  and  given  virtually  carte  blanche  to  outline 
an  organization.  He  then  presented  to  this  committee,  after  havinf 
the  approval  of  the  General  Staff  and,  as  I  undei^stand,  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  organization  known  as  iPurchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic.  Appropriations  were  then  made,  and  he  was 
given  an  enormous  lump  sum,  the  amount  of  which  I  do  not  recall. 
I  do  recall  that  in  his  testimony  he  said  it  was  not  a  cheap  under- 
taking. The  transportation  facilities  had  apparently  fallen  down 
either  fnjm  lack  of  facilities  or  from  a  lack  of  management  of  the 
facilities  which  we  had.  Storage  had  gotten  to  such  a  condition 
that  in  ports  like  New  York  the  congestion  was  very  great ;  stuff  IiaJ 
l>een  sent  in  rather  indiscriminately,  and  those  articles  which  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  at  once  were  put  behind  vast  quantities  of 
stores,  requiring  days  of  enormous  work  to  find  them  and  remove 
them.     It  would  be  rather  illuminating  to  have  that  testimony  before 
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US  now.  Then,  after  Gren.  Goethals  had  presented  his  plan,  had  it 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  committee,  and  ratified  unanimousljr  by 
Congress,  an  appropriation  Vas  given  him,  and  he  then  organized 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division 
of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  as  I  recall,  after  having  organized  that,  he  was 
given  special  charge  of  port  storage;  I  do  not  know  that  I  use  the 
correct  term,  but  he  was  given  the  special  duty  of  relieving  the  ports 
of  their  congested  condition,  and  then  Oen.  Goethals  was  relieved  of 
the  enforcement  of  this  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  ex- 
cept that  he  took  special  charge  of  the  port  storage,  endeavoring  to 
clean  up  the  congested  condition  of  the  ports.  He  made  a  survey ^f 
the  ports  from  Soston  all  the  way  down  the  seacoast  and  defleoted- 
the  traffic,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  congested  lines  going  iito 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk  to  the  smaller  cities  on  'tin 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  even  down  through  some  of  the  Gulf  portM,  r 
Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir.  '"- 

Mr.  Stsson.  In  order  to  relieve  that  port  congestion? 
Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  believe  I  have  stated  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
history  of  this  organization,  and  it  was  built  up  by  Geh.  Goethals 
himself? 

Gen.  Burr.  Absolutely.  I  was  detailed  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1918.  as  Gen.  Goethal's  assistant,  and  after  I  had  been  there  a  little 
while  it  was  understood  that  when  Gen.  Goethak  returned  to  civilian 
life  I  should  succeed  him.  I  stayed  with  him  until  the  1st  of  March, 
as  his  first  assistant,  and  I  know  his  ideas  with  respect  to  this  organ- 
ization. Gen.  Goethals  has  been  before  both  of  the  Militarv  Com- 
mittees.  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  heard  him  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Committee  on  Army  reorganization,  and  he  stood  fast  for  ex- 
actly what  we  have  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Under  the  old  organization  the  different  heads  were 
limited  in  number  and  personnel  was  limited  in  number,  and  it  was 
a  physical  impossibility  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
Army  of  the  varied  kind,  first,  because  they  did  not  know  the  source 
of  supply;  second,  after  they  learned  the  source  of  supply  it  was 
necessary  that  they  have  men  who  could  make  contracts  with  the 
various  business  and  manufacturing  institutions  to  furnish  those 
supplies;  the  next  proposition  was,  after  the  supplies  could  be  gotten, 
to  get  them  where  the  Army  could  use  them,  and,  therefore,  it  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  build  up  the 
organization,  an  organization  which  was  not  then  in  existence,  the 
Army  never  having  had  such  a  problem  before. 

T  may  sav  that  when  Gen.  Goethals  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  matter  he  specifically  stated  he  would  take  charge  of  it  provided 
he  was  given  absolute  control  of  it  and  was  not  interfered  with; 
when  Gen.  Goethals  was  in  charge  of  it  he  came  before  our  sub- 
committee on  deficiencies,  and  when  we  said  something  about  the 
vast  amounts  of  money  he  wanted  he  said,  in  that  peculiar  manner 
of  his,  "Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  cheap  job;  I  am  not  a  cheap 
man,  and  if  this  job  is  going  to  be  done  right  it  is  going  to  cost  you 
money,  and  if  I  am  to  carry  out  these  plans  it  is  going  to  cost  you 
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monej' ;  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  I  am  going  to  do  it  economically. 
but  I  am  going  to  do  it  as  economically  as  I  can,  and  I  am  going: 
to  tell  you  if  you  will  furnish  me  the  money  I  will  do  the  job." 
The  organization  which  you  now  have,  or  whatever  is  left  of  it,  is 
the  organization  that  was  built  up  by  (Jen.  Goethals? 

Gen.  Burr.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Sissox.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  then  alarming  situa- 
tion? 

(Jen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  confronted  the  country  and  that  confronted 
Congi-ess  and  the  War  Department? 

(Jen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  believe  you  stated  that  vour  principal  reason  for 
not  recommending  a  i^eorganization  to  suft  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  is  because  within  the  next  few  months  Congress  will  present 
an  entirely  new  i-eorganization  scheme,  and  before  you  get  through 
with  any  i-eorganization  you  might  undertake  at  this  time,  thm 
would  be  the  necessity  of  a  reorganization  along  entirely  different 
lines,  a  i*eorganization  in  accordance  with  the  action  taken  by 
Congress  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  one  reason  and  a  veiy  potent  reason,  but 
another  i*easbn  is  this:  You  stated  a  reason  for  my  not  approvin*r 
a  reorganization  to  meet  existing  conditions,  but  that  statement  is 
not  exactly  correct  in  that  it  does  not  fully  indicate  my  position. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  did  not  moan  to  commit  you  to  any  proposition,  hut 
I  meant  to  say  this,  if  I  can  make  myself  clear:  That  the  condition 
which  confronts  us  now  is  not  the  same  condition  that  confronted  us 
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tially  correct.  Gen.  Goethals  was  first  made  Acting  Quartermaster 
General,  because  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  clothing  and  similar 
supplies  and  that  was  the  most  urgent  thing,  but  within  a  month 
he  was  made  what  was  called  director  of  Storage  and  TraflBc.  There 
is  where  the  storage  question  came  in  and  the  traffic  question  came  in. 
He  was  given  specific  charge  of  that,  and  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  consolidation  of  all  storage  and  the  building  of  these  big  port 
terminals  that  he  came  before  your  committee.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Stetinius  and  Gen.  Pearce  were  placed  in  the  War  Department  as 
directoi>?  of  purchases  and  supplies.  I  think  that  is  what  they  called 
them. 

Mr.  Stetinius  was  the  surveyor  of  supplies  and  Gen.  Pearce  was  the 
director  of  purchases  of  supplies.  But  very  soon  they  combined  the 
directoi-ship  of  purchasers  and  supplies  and  Gen.  Goethals'  director- 
ship of  storage  and  traffic  and  made  what  they  called  purchase,  stor- 
age and  traffic.  There  is  where  the  name  comes  from.  Then  they 
began  consolidating  procurement,  as  we  call  it.  They  found  that 
these  various  depai-tments  were  competing  with  each  other  and  they 
began  consolidating  them  in  one  office,  and  late  in  the  year  1918. 
September  or  October,  they  got  out  that  circular  No.  29  which  de- 
scribes, in  a  general  wav,  the  ideal  supply  system  for  an  Army. 
That  was  written  pretty  largely  by  Mr.  Gerard  Swope,  of  tiie  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  and  approved  by  Gen.  Goethals.    There  are  two 
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or  three  unfortunate  phrases  in  there  and  statements  to  which  ex- 
i^eption  has  been  taken,  but  they  are  only  statements  that  mi^t 
naturally  be  made  by  a  civilian  who  would  not  appreciate  the  entire 
military  purport  of  the  statements.  The  principal  reason  I  have 
for  opposing  that  reorganization  is  that  I  consider  the  separation 
3f  the  distribution  function  from  the  purchase  function  to  be  funda- 
tnentaUj^  sound,  and  to  be  in  no  sense  more  cumbersome  or  less 
economical  than  this  combined  system,  which  we  had  to  throw  over. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  cost  us  any  more  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  now  take  some  lessons  from  the  war  and  hold  fast  to  a 
qrstem  which,  if  we  should  get  into  any  trouble,  would  prevent  us 
x>  expand  along  lo^cal  lines  without  having  to  throw  everything 
>verboard  again  and  start  anew.  I  feel  I  am  placed  at  somewhat  oi 
I  disadvantage.  The  chairman  has  quoted  in  extenso  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General.  I  do  not  intend  to  criticize  the  In- 
spector General  but  I  will  say  this  tor  the  record.  That  the  Inspec- 
x>r  General  in  his  report  heard  and  quoted  only  those  who  were  an* 
;a^nists  of  the  system,  those  who  oppose  the  £fystem. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  very  question  I  asked,  about  how  this  was 
nade  up  and  who  made  up  this  brief. 

Gen.  Burr.  It  was  made  up  by  Col.  Donaldson. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  point  is  tnat  he  did  not  give  a  hearing  to  those 
who  favored  the  system. 

Gen.  Burr.  We  had  practically  no  hearing.  For  instance,  he 
luotes  many  things  there  against  the  Director  ot  Finance,  Gen.  Lord, 
jren.  Lord  personally  told  me  that  the  Inspector  Gteneral  did  not 
x)nsult  or  ask  him  any  questions  on  the  subject  and  consulted  no  one 
in  his  office  who  could  defend  the  system.  So  without  criticizing  in 
iny  respect  the  intentions  of  the  Inspector  General  I  will  say  that  he 
las  heard  only  one  side  of  the  question,  those  officers  who  are  op- 
;>osed  to  the  present  system  and  who  wanted  to  see  it  upset.  I  will 
Miv  further  that  those  officers  who  are  there  quoted  are  generally 
)flficers  who  were  in  the  old  Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  who  resent  the  insinuation  that  the  Quarter- 
naster's  Department  fell  down  and  who  want  to  return  to  that  old 
lyst^m. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  get  the  thing  from  listening 
o  your  testimony  and  the  testimony  ot  the  other  gentlemen,  there 
leems  to  be  a  very  gentlemanly  sort  of  a  row  going  on  down  there  as 
o  the  two  systems. 

Gen.  Burr.  The  system  that  Gen.  Goethals  set  up  has  been  opposed 
Tom  the  first  by  all  of  the  bureaus.  Gen.  Goethals  took  from  them 
lie  power  that  comes  with  the  spending  of  money  and  they  resent 
t :  he  took  trom  them  the  financial  end  of  their  business  and  they 
•esent  it:  he  took  from  them  a  great  deal  of  the  supplies  that  they 
)urchased.  They  were  all  purchasing  blankets;  there  were  three  or 
■our  of  them  purchasing  harness;  four  or  five  purchasing  motor  cars 
>f  various  kinds,  and  he  said  "  The  Quartermaster  General  will  pur- 
chase all  motor  cars  for  the  Army  and  distribute  them;  the  Quarter- 
naster  General  will  purchase  all  harness  that  is  needed  and  he  will 
ssue  it  to  you  and  to  your  bureaus  when  you  need  it."  The  taking 
iway  from  them  of  that  power  has  reduced  the  importance  of  their 
)ureaus  and  the  bureau  chiefs  resented  that  action.    I  want  to  say 
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that  I  am  an  ordnance  officer;  I  have  been  in  the  supply  ^me  since 
January,  1893,  and  I  have  had  as  much  experience  in  pi-oaucing  and 

urchasin^  supplies,  I  think,  as  any  one  in  the  Army.  I  realize  the 
ureau  feeling  just  as  nmch  as  anyone  and  I  think  we  all  started  at 
tlie  l)eginning  of  the  war  with  that  bureau  feeling.  There  was  the 
idea  that  the  Ordnance  Depailment,  for  instance,  was  a  little  army 
in  itself  and  had  to  look  out  for  itself.  I  was  at  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  I  received  a  certain  order  and 
I  proceeded  to  buy  leather  and  succeeded  in  practically  cornering  the 
leather  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  bui-eaus  had  to  come  to  me  to  get  their  leather.  It  was 
not  right,  and  I  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  do  it,  but  I  had 
only  one  idea,  and  that  is  that  I  was  on  that  job,  and  I  had  to  get 
something  to  do,  and  if  I  did  not  have  leather  to  make  thfe  things 
that  I  was  required  to  make,  I  would  have  been  inefficient.  There- 
foi'e,  I  proceeded  to  get  leather.  Then,  other  people  who  had  other 
things  to  do  proceeded  to  ex)nier  the  other  things.  You  had  to  have 
central  control  liere  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  purchasing  a  vast  amount  of  any  one  commodity, 
say,  leather,  where  three  or  four  departments  were  purchasing 
leather  and  Avei-e  out  hustling  for  it,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
other  commodities,  they  were  coming  before  this  committee  and  mak- 
ing estimates  for  their  wants,  witiiout  any  central  financial  con- 
trol.   What  would  that  result  in? 

Gen.  Burr.  It  would  result  in  duplication  of  eflfort,  in  the  first 
place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  would  result  in  increased  prices. 
I  had  j)eople  chasing  from  my  office  to  the  office  down  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.  I  was  at  the  Rock  Island  Areenal  conducting  an  ordnance 
establishment,  and  down  at  Jeffersonville  there  was  a  Quai-teimaster 
Department.  We  were  purchasing  pretty  much  the  same  things, 
and  those  ])eople  would  chase  back  and  forth  between  Rock  Island  and 
Jeffersonville.  I  have  had  them  to  come  into  my  office  and  whisper 
in  my  ear  that  if  I  did  not  buy  some  blankets,  we  will  say,  right 
away,  the  people  at  Jeffersonville  would  get  them.  They  we're  play- 
ing each  of  us  off  against  the  other. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Finance  grows  out  of  the  idea  of  having  a  central  con- 
trol of  purchases,  and  storage  also  means  getting  the  stuff  into  the 
hands  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  BtTRR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Without  having  a  central  control  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness proposition,  we  found  as  a  committee  appropriating  for  the 
War  Department  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  duplication.  We 
did  not  (juestion  the  honesty  or  integrity  of  any  officer,  because  they 
were  doing  the  best  that  they  could  under  their  systems.  I  recall 
that  wlien  we  got  all  of  their  estimates  together  there  was  about 
sixty-odd  million  dollars  of  duplication.  There  was  that  much  error 
under  the  old  system.  We  were  a  week  or  10  days  in  working  it  out, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Army  were  somewhat  alaimed.  Those  in 
charge  could  not  tell  what  had  happened  to  them.  Thev  got  it  down 
to  something  less  than  $2,000,000,  or  there  was  practically  $2,000,000 
that  they  never  could  account  for,  because  they  were  unable  to  iSnd 
the  duplication;  but,  of  course,  we  eliminated  that. 

Is  this  department  that  Gen.  Rogers  has  control  of  tied  up  to  your 
whole  organization?    In  other  words,  if  you  were  to  issue  an  order 
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with  reference  to  storage,  would  that  effect  any  department  other 
than  his  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  It  would  in  this  respect :  You  can  not  abolish  what  we 
call  the  storage  service,  because  the  storage  service  is  now  storing, 
immense  quantities  of  stuff  that  belongs  to  other  departments,  and 
we  would  have  to  maintain  the  separate  records  of  that  material. 
The  purchase  service  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  we  would  have 
to  maintain  separate  records  and  would  have  to  maintain  an  organiza- 
tion for  that  purpose.  That  is  a  point  the  Inspector  (General  and  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  have  not  gone  into.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  people  got  a  misconception  of  the  whole  proposi* 
tion,  in  that  they  were  troubled  with  the  words  ^^purchan"  and 
"procurement."  They  started  out  with  the  proposition  that  if  a 
man  has  a  company  of  troops  in  the  field  and  wants  to  get  meat  for 
to-night^s  supper,  he  draws  it  from  some  supply  officer  and  that  is 
procurement;  consequently  any  thing  connected  with  the  isaaance 
of  supplies  is  procurement,  and  purchase  is  just  another  foim  of 
procurement,  and  that  procurement  and  purchase  therefore  come  to- 
gether logically.  That  is  their  proposition — that  they  should  bc^ 
combined;  whereas  ^purchase,"  as  I  use  it,  means  exactly  what  the 
word  implies — ^that  is,  going  out  into  the  market  and  buying  eome- 
thing,  and  I  maintain  that  that  requires  certain  •qualifiGation3  in  the 
purchaser.    He  must  be  a  specialist. 

The  handling  of  supplies  in  the  field  is  a  different  proposition.  The 
purchasing  is  done  by  commodities,  while  the  issuing  of  supplies  is 
according  to  use.  Consequently  the  supplies  must  be  stored  accord- 
ing to  use  and  not  according  to  commodities.  As  I  explained  a  while 
ago,  we  do  not  issue  so  much  I'ope,  so  many  litters,  etc.,  but  we  issue 
one  field  hospital,  which  might  comprise  500  separate  items.  TJie 
man  in  charge  of  the  storehouses  must  put  it  together,  put  it  in  a  box 
car,  and  send  it  away.  It  is  not  purchased  in  that  way.  When  you 
come  to  purchase  the  needs  for  a  camp  or  hospital,  the  litters  are 
purchased  by  the  medical  supply  division,  while  rope  and  imple- 
ments are  purchased  by  the  general  supply  branch  of  the  office,  and 
motor  trucks  by  the  motors  and  vehicles  branch.  Purchase  is  by 
commodities,  but  storage  and  distribution  is  according  to  use. 

Mr.  Wood.  With  reference  to  all  those  things,  you  are  advocating 
a  central  control  of  the  business? 

(len.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  thing  that  Gen.  Rogers  complains  that  you 
have  not  got. 

Gen.  Burr.  Gen.  Rogers  controls  both  of  those  things,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  men  wliom  I  use  to  control  the  entire  supply  system  of  th^ 

Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Rogers  in  his  statement  with  reference  to  the  very 
items  you  have  mentioned  for  fitting  out  a  camp,  which,  as  you  say, 
requires  hundreds  of  different  articles,  stated  that  he  would  have  it 
so  that  somebody  could  be  held  responsible  for  that  very  thing. 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  in  the  storage  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  has  not  got  it  according  to  his  testimony  here. 

Gen.  Burr.  He  should  have  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  says  that  under  your  system  he  can  not  have  it,  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  that  situation  that  he  issued 
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this  order.  lie  issued  it  because  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  get 
the  necessary  information  for  himself  concerning  the  items  yoii 
have  spoken  of  comprising  this  outfit,  he  would  nave  to  send  for 
half  a  dozen  different  people. 

Gen.  Burr.  He  would  have  to  send  for  half  a  dozen  p>eople  be- 
cause he  put  requirements  in  purchase  where  it  does  not  belong.  If 
he  would  put  requirements  in  storage — I  do  not  want  to  take  up  loo 
much  of  your  time  with  this  discussion. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  are  veiy  much  interested  in  it. 

Gen.  Burr.  As  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  it  takes  a  specialist 
to  figui"e  the  requirements  of  an  Army.  He  must  have  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  and  allowance  tables,  and  must  determine  what 
a  company  of  Infantry,  a  troop  of  Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Pioneer 
Engineers,  and  all  of  those  different  organizations,  will  need. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  Air  Service  also? 

(Jen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  thousands  of  articles,  and  in  order 
to  figure  the  I'equirements,  he  must  be  an  expert.  Now,  we  will 
say  that  we  are  to  have  an  army  of  1,000,000  men;  the  Reauirements 
Section  must  figure  on  the  needs  of  that  Army,  and  tanulate  the 
figures.  For  those  1,000,000  men  you  will  require  supplies  for,  say, 
six  months,  and  requirements  figures  so  much  food  supplies,  so  much 
clothing,  so  many  motor  cars,  so  many  axes,  picks,  shovels,  and 
other  things — all  of  those  niany  things  that  make  up  the  impedi- 
menta of  an  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  include  clothing? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  include  clothing.  We  first  com- 
pute the  necessary  supplies  for  1,000,000  men,  and  then  we  miist 
determine  what  we  must  purchase  because  we  have  some  stock  on 
hand.  We  must  go  to  storage  to  find  out  what  we  have  in  store 
that  we  can  use  for  this  purpose.  You  must  first  go  to  storage. 
You  do  not  go  to  purcliase,  because  purchase  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  but  you  go  to  storage  to  find  out  what  you  have  on  hand. 
There,  is  where  you  find  the  records,  and  by  comparing  your  esti- 
mate of  the  supplies  necessary  for  1,000,000  men  with  what  you 
have  in  store  ready  for  use,  you  determine  what  will  have  to  be 
purchased. 

We  will  say  that  we  have  half  of  the  amount  of  motor  transpor- 
tation that  we  need,  and,  therefore,  we  will  buy  only  one-half  of 
it.  Then  you  make  a  purchasing  authorization,  and  you  tell  pur- 
chase to  buy  that  amount  of  transportation.  You  would  handle 
in  the  same  way  the  various  other  items  that  are  needed.  You 
compare  your  needs  with  the  stocks  you  have  on  hand  so  as  to  de- 
termine how  much  you  will  have  to*  buy.  Now,  I  say  that  requu^ 
ments  is  connected  directly  with  storage  and  the  storage  records. 
Gen.  Rogers  put  his  requirements  into  purehase,  but  purchase  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  and  does  not  come  in  at  all  until 
requirements  and  storage  are  through  with  it.     Then  we  say  to 

furchase  to  buy,  say,  1,000  motor  trucks,  and  purchase  buys  them. 
Vocurement  is  another  proposition.  The  first  thing  in  supplying 
troops  is  to  determine  wnat  you  want  and  when  you  want  it,  and 
then  you  ascertain  what  you  have  in  storage.  You  must  have  those 
records.  When  you  compare  those  two  things,  you  determine  what 
vou  have  to  purchase.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  camouflaging 
in  this  business. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  that,  because  Congress 
wants  to  save  every  doUar  it  can. 

REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  EFFICIENCT. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  do  not  like  to  criticize  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  This 
question  has  been  investigated  twice  bv  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  I 
will  say  that  about  1908  I  began  to  aeal  with  efficiency  experts.  I 
was  one  of  the  men  of  the  Army  who  was  shoved  into  the  Taylor 
system.  You  gentlemen  probably  know  what  the  Taylor  ^stem  is. 
[  have  had  such  efficiency  experts  as  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Barth,  Mr.  Gantt, 
and  others,  talk  efficiency  to  me  until  I  was  quite  full  of  the  sub- 
ject. Therefore,  when  anything  is  labeled  "  efficiency  "  I  give  it 
respectful  consideration,  but  I  always  want  to  be  shown.  I  have 
here  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  You  gentlemen  may 
not  know  it,  but  there  were  two  reports  by  tne  Bureau  of  Efficiency, 
rhe  first  one  came  in,  and,  while  I  do  not  say  it  positively,  I  under- 
stand that  it  was  withdrawn  because  it  was  not  well  considered.  Then 
came  a  second  report,  and  I  think  that  the  purpose  of  the  second 
investigation  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency,  in  this  sentence :  ^^In  conclusi<m  I  desire  to  emphasize  that 
!lie  purpose  of  the  recommendations  contained  herein  is  simply  to 
nipport  the  recommendations  recentlymade  by  the  quartermaster  geur 
)ral  with  the  same  end  in  view."  The  purpose,  in  other  words,  is 
lot  to  secure  efficiency  or  economy  but  it  is  to  support  certain  recom- 
nendations  made  by  the  quartermaster  general. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  doing  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  the  chief  of 
he  bureau  an  injustice  there. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  them  any  mjustice. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  says  in  so  much  language  that  he  is  doing  it  for  the 
>urpose  of  supporting  the  recommendations  of  the  quartermaster 
reneral,  having  the  same  ends  in  view.  Now,  he  had  two  ends  in  view, 
>ne  efficiency  and  the  other  economy. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  will  admit  that,  but  this  does  not  say  so.  He  said  that 
he  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  merely  to  support  the  recom- 
nendations  recently  made  by  the  quartermaster  general  with  the 
ame  end  in  view. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  end  did  the  quartermaster  general  have  in  view  ? 

(Jen.  Burr.  The  quartermaster  general  wanted  to  consolidate  the 
TTO  offices. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  end  did  he  have  in  view  in  wanting  to  consolidate 
hem?  It  was  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  them, 
mt  he  had  an  end  in  view,  namely,  more  economy  and  better  efficiency. 

Gen.  Burr.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  was  an  entire  mis- 
onception  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  or  Efficiency  of  the  general 
ubject.  As  I  said,  they  used  the  word  "procurement"  as  extend- 
npr  from  the  man  in  the  field,  who  draws  supplies  from  a  wagon, 
practical ly,  on  up  to  Washington  and  to  Purchase.  To  them  it  is 
II  procurement  of  supplies.  Thus,  using  the  word  "  procurement,'^ 
hey  go  ahead  and  say  that  storage  and  purchase  should  be  com- 
ined.  I  pass  over  that,  because  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it  that  is 
articularly  to  the  point.  They  trace  the  requisition  from  the  field  to 
iirchase  and  argue  from  that,  forgetting  that  96  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
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chases  do  not  originate  in  the  field  at  all,  but  originate  in  Wadiing- 
ton;  that  the  piirchasi*  organization  is  an  organization  primarily  to 
carry  out  the  Army  ])urchase  i)rogi'ani.  You  gentlemen  make  an 
appropriation,  and  it  is  usually  made  along  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
or  before  the  l)eginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the  appropriation 
becomes  available.  Then  we  lay  down  our  purchasing  program  for 
the  year.  We  are  going  to  buy  so  much  fooa  for  the  Army,  so  much 
clothing,  shoes,  and  equipage  generally,  and  that  is  scattered  all 
through  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  allotment  is  made  under  the  law? 

(Jen.  liuRR.  Yes,  sir:  allotments  are  made.  Those  orders  go  to  the 
Purchase  Department.  It  is  not  a  question  of  I'equisitions  comiiifj 
from  the  field.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  I  should  say,  of  our  purchases 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  Army  pi-ogi'am,  and  the  purchases 
nmst  Ix?  made  so  that  those  supplies,  food,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  delivei*ed  at  the  points  where  they  are  required  and  at  the  time 
they  are  requii*ed.  Therefore  we  have  to  have  a  time  progi'am. 
Now,  when  you  come  to  little  emergencies  or  special  needs,  thev  are 
not  ordinarily  taken  care  of  in  supplies  on  hand,  but  those  needs  are 
first  stated  in  re(|uisitions.  Those  re<iuisitions  go  to  the  camp-supply 
officer,  up  to  the  zone-supply  officer,  or  to  the  depots.  If  it  is  an 
exceptional  article  that  is  not  in  stock,  that  recpiest  may  come  to 
Washington  for  an  authorization  to  ])urchase.  When  it  comes  here 
and  we  see  that  it  is  an  exceptional  article,  we  determine  whether  we 
shall  purchase  it  or  not.  If  we  decide  to  purchase  it,  we  give  an 
order.  That  is  why  those  things  come  to  Wasliington.  This  Bu- 
reau of  Efficiency  representative,  however,  apparently  conceives  that 
as  the  sole  or  important  i)urcliase  function  of  the  purchase  organi- 
zation, whereas  90  j)er  cent  of  this  work  is  not  of  that  kind  at  all  but 
of  this  other  kind.  So  far  as  money  value  is  concerned,  I  should 
say  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  it  is  of  the  other  kind;  so  that  your 
organization  should  be  cast,  so  far  as  practical  operations  are  con- 
cerned, for  pui'chasing  purposes  based  on  the  Army  program. 

Mr.  Sissox.  With  i-egard  to  the  95  per  cent  rather  than  the  5  per 
cent  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes,  sir ;  it  should  be  organized  to  take  care  of  that  95 
per  cent  efficiently. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  of  the  5  per  cent  only  occasionally. 

(Jen.  Burr.  The  5  per  cent  is  exceptional.  Of  course,  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  means  many  re(|uisitions,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  much  in 
money  value.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  this  report.  When  I 
came  down  here  to  ])age  i3  of  this  last  report  I  found  that  he  stated 
the  number  of  officers  and  civilians  who  were  in  the  Purchase  Serv- 
ice and  Storage  Service,  as  compared  with  the  number  that  would 
be  in  the  proposed  Su])ply  Division.  They  furnished  us  with  a  lot  of 
charts  that  accompanied  this  paper,  but  when  I  tried  to  analyze  those 
figures  on  page  18,  I  could  not  do  it.  There  are  five  headings,  and 
under  the  first  three  headings  I  could  not  make  heads  or  tails  of  it 
from  the  charts.  I  was  interested  in  the  fourth  headini^  of  surplus 
property,  because  I  had  some  knowledge  of  that.  Surplus  property 
means  property  that  is  in  excess  of  Army  requirements.  When  we 
find  that  we  have  such  excess,  we  turn  it  over  to  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Division,  which  sells  it. 
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Now,  I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  bv  adding  the  purchase  business 
to  the  storage  business  you  would  make  any  saving  in  the  personnel 
of  Surplus  property  Division.  I  do  not  believe  the  combination 
would  affect  it  at  all.  It  is  entirely  distinct;  but  still  the  table  says 
that  the  combination  would  eliminate  12  civilians.  I  took  a  look  at 
the  chart  and  I  found  that  in  the  chart  for  the  Storage  Service,  as  it 
18  tabulated  in  the  comer  of  the  chart,  they  had  tabulated  a  total  per- 
sonnel of  10  officers  and  172  civilians.  The  table  gives  173,  but  it  is 
stated  as  172  on  the  chart.  Then  I  looked  at  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion chart,  and  I  saw  there  were  10  and  161.  When  1  begem  to  look 
into  the  details  and  compared  one  with  the  other,  I  discovered  that 
on  the  chart  marked  ^^  Exhibit  B,"  which  gives  tiie  tabulation  of 
jBurplus  property  personnel,  under  the  present  organization  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  adding  up  the  number  of  people,  and  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  chart  showed  161  people.  Th^  hsid  added  incorrectly 
and  stated  the  total  in  the  corner  there  as  11^.  That  incorrect  figure 
seemed  to  explain  mv  difficulty.  In  other  words,  if  there  had  been  no 
numerical  error  made  in  this  chart  it  would  have  showed  just  what  I 
suspected  it  ought  to  show — ^that  is,  that  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion  we  have  10  officers  and  161  civilians,  and  m  the  proposed 
Surplus  Property  Division  there  would  be  the  same  number.  There 
would  be  the  same  number  in  the  new  division.  He  says  here  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  12  employees,  but  the  statement  is  due  to  that 
error. 

Now,  if  that  could  occur  when  these  people  are  supposed  to  have, 
made  an  analysis  of  that  subiect,  I  became  dubious  oi  the  figures.  I 
went  to  the  item  of  '^  salvage.  ^  The  table,  page  13,  shows  a  personnel 
organization  of  10  men  and  46  civilians  in  the  new  organization. 
The  chart  for  the  present  organization  showed  in  the  summary  in 
the  right-hand  comer  of  the  chart  10  and  46,  but  in  looking  over  the 
details  it  adds  up  as  10  and  43.  Now,  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  expert 
in  preparing  these  tables  has  apparently  taken  summaries  given  him 
instead  of  analyzing  them.  He  has  gone  at  this  business  m  a  very 
inexact  manner — ^that  is,  he  has  not  analyzed  this  thing,  but  has 
apparently  taken  the  figures  that  were  given  him.  I  think  that  when 
I  can  show  that  in  two  out  of  five  instances  the  charts  are  incor- 
rectly summarized,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  that  total  saving 
claimed  should  be  received,  at  least,  with  doubt. 

REDUCTION    OF    PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Wood.  That,  to  my  mind,  would  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  the  actual  disposal  of  the  services  of  73  officers  and  500  men,  and 
that  very  thing  was  done. 

Gen.  fiuRR.  May  I  give  you  some  more  figures? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  that. 

Gen.  Burr.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  we  are  opposing^  change 
that  will  make  a  saving.  As  I  said  earlier  in  this  nearing.  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  my  office  repre- 
sentatives have  repeatedly  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  personnel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  furnish  a  statement  showing  to  what  extent 
you  have  reduced  the  personnel! 
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(lOii.  IJuKR.  Ves,  sir;  I  can.  On  August  1,  1919,  in  Gen.  Sogers's 
service  there  were  4,41U  officei's,  and  on  Deceynber  1,  1919,  there  were 
808  officers,  making  a  reduction  of  3.316  officers  in  that  time.  That  is 
the  time  covered  by  this  testimony,  and  that  reduction  was  made 
under  orders.  On  August  1,  1919,  in  Gen.  Rogers's  service  there 
were  80,4()G  civilian  employees,  and  on  De'/ember  1,  1919,  there  were 
5(),()1J),  showing  a  redm  tion  of  32,847,  and  that  reduction  is  still  going 
on.  Now,  we  nave  made  reductions  in  ether  ser>'ices  comparing  with 
these.  For  instance,  in  the  Finance  Service,  on  August  1,  1919,  there 
Avere  ^CWJ  ofli(  ers,  while  on  Dec*ember  1  there  were  180,  making  a  re- 
duction of  380.  In  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  on  Au- 
gust 1  there  were  403  officei-s,  and  on  December  1  there  were  80.  In 
the  Transpoi-tatifm  Service  on  August  1  there  were  1,324  ofBcers,  and 
on  De  ember  1  there  were  342  officers.  In  the  Motor  Transpcwt 
Corps  there  were  on  xVugust  1, 1,230  officers,  and  on  December  1  there 
were  391.  I  have  the  coiTcsponding  figures  for  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  give  the  figures  of  the  civilian  per- 
.sonnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  I^t  me  say  to  you  that  Gen.  Rogers^s  testimony^  gavens 
those  same  figures  exactly,  and  ho  said  further  that  if  yon  would  in- 
augurate the  scheme  that  he  propost>d  he  would  reduce  the  force  still 
further  33 i  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  give  the  figures  .show- 
ing the  reduction  in  the  civilian  personnel. 

Gen.  HuKR.  The  civilian  personnel  in  the  Finance  Section  on  Au- 
gust 1  was  12,255,  and  on  December  1  it  was  6,461,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  5,794.  In  the  Construction  Division  on  August  1  the  civilian 
pei*sonnel  was  24,125,  and  on  December  1  it  was  21,639.  There  was 
not  very  much  reduction  there.  In  the  Transportation  Service  on 
August  1  the  civilian  personnel  was  28,745,  and  on  December  1  it  was 
25,083.  That  is  a  small  reduction,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  we  took  over  from  the  Navy  a  lot  of  transports,  and  we 
had  to  man  them  with  civilian  crews,  the  Navy  crews  having  been 
dismissed.  In  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  on  August  1  there  were 
1,464  employees,  while  on  December  1  there  were  9,427  employees. 

Now,  1  will  say,  further,  that  the  estimated  annual  saving  due  to 
the  reduction  which  I  have  indicated  was  a  little  over  $80,000,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  believe  the  chairman  asked  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  say  that,  while  the  general  has  given  us  these 
reductions,  they  are  reductions  incident  to  the  demobilization  of  die 
Army.  The  Army  has  been  reduced  by  many  millions,  which  would 
necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  the  necessities  of  the  Quai-termaster 
General.  "  Now,  if  we  can  adopt  a  scheme  which  will  result  in  a 
further  reduction  of  the  force  under  the  Quartermaster  (Jeneral, 
namely,  a  reduction  of  33J  per  cent,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  do  ? 

Gen.  BiTRR.  Absolutely;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Rogers  says  that  that  cdn  be  done.  ^ 

Gen.  BuKR.  I  would  like  to  see  the  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  figures  we  have  gotten  out  of  that  service  as  to  what  can  be 
done  are  not  very  accurate.    As  I  said,  on  August  3  Gen.  Rogers  told 
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US  he  would  need  twenty-one  hundred  and  some  officers  to  carry  on 
his  service  the  rest  of  the  year:  I  mean  until  June  80,  1920.  The 
service  is  now  reduced  to  800  officers,  and  still  he  is  setting  along. 
Now,  that  is  almost  33  per  cent  of  what  he  said  he  womd  need.  The 
estimate  of  what  he  would  need  on  August  8  was  made  in  reply 
to  an  official  request.  So  in  that  case  his  estimate  was  not  accurate. 
He  has  made  otner  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  officers  that  could 
be  dispensed  with  which  also  has  been  shown  to  be  very  inaccurate, 
and,  as  I  say,  I  am  giving  you  figures  that  have  actually  occurred, 
but  the  rest  of  them  are  estimates.  The  figures  these  people  are 
giving  you,  so  far  as  this  reduction  of  personnel  from  a  consolida- 
tion is  concerned,  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  that  was  not  an  estimate,  that  was  a  fact.  He 
^ve  us  the  exact  record  as  to  that 

Gren.  Burr.  Well,  he  never  gave  me  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  he  gave  it  to 
us.    He  absolutely  had  relieved  73  ofl^rs. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  brings  up  another  very  interesting  questi(»i«  If 
he  did  not  give  you  the  record  they  could  not  have  been  reduced, 
could  theyi  How  could  he  dispense  with  them  witibout  an  order 
from  a  superior  officer? 

Gen.  Burr.  He  could  relieve  them  in  one  office  under  him  and  put 
them  in  another,  Mr.  Sisson. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  not  amount  to  anjrthing  because  that 
would  just  be  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into 
another.  His  proposition  was  that  he  could  relieve  irom  his  entire 
department  73  officers  and  about  530  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  he  stated  he  was  proceeding  to  do  that  and  had 
relieved  the  officers  and  was  beginning  to  relieve  the  civilians. 

Gen.  Burr.  The  order  of  Gen.  Rogers,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  in 
effect  a  week  or  10  days  before  it  was  revoked. 

Mr.  Wood.  Just  10  days,  from  the  16th  of  September  to  the  26th 
of  September. 

Gen.  Burr.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  and  I  tried  to  get 
the  figures,  his  service  throughout  the  month  of  September  had  a 
rather  normal  reduction  in  personnel — one  day  they  would  discharge 
one  officer  and  the  next  day  two  and  the  next  day  probably  three. 
It  ran  along  pretty  regularly.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  number 
discharged  in  that  department,  as  far  as  I  could  discover.  Even  the 
Inspector  General  in  his  report  does  not  say  that  aiiy  were  dis- 
charged due  to  that  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  Both  Gen.  Rogers  and  Col.  Wood,  who  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  execution  of  this  order,  testified  that  there  were  73 
officers  dismissed  from  that  service,  actually  left  that  out,  and  they 
were  put  back  when  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  they  stated 
that  tney  are  there  yet,  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  that  he  was  ordered  to  put  back  all  the  officers 
he  had  dispensed  with  and  all  the  men.  He  stated  that  he  had  dis- 
pensed with  73  officers  and  was  beginning  to  dispense  with  the  535 
civilians  and  had  actually  dismissed,  I  thmk,  25  or  30  of  them,  and 
when  the  order  was  countermanded  they  were  all  ordered  to  be  put 
back. 
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Gen.  Burr.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not  ordered  to  put  back  a 
single  man.  He  was  ordered  to  maintain  the  organization.  If  those 
officers  were  not  necessary,  thev  should  not  have  been  retained.   If 

_  V      .  ft 

they  were  necessary,  the  consolidation  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  Inspector  General  says  in  his  report  that  his  in^'^estigation  indi- 
cates that  the  officers  were  not — I  will  not  put  it  that  way — but  sub- 
stantially that  they  were  not  relieved  because  of  the  consolidation, 
and  that  they  could  have  been  dispensed  with  for  other  reasons. 

COUNTERMANDING    ORDER. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  countermanding  order  reads  as  follows : 

Piirchnse  and  Storage  Office  Meinoranduiii  No.  90  of  September  16.  1919.  is 
in  conflict  witli  tlie  organization  prescrilKHl  for  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Purchase  and  Storage  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  ot  War,  and  sets  up  a 
form  of  organization  for  that  office  wliicli  had  to  be  abandoned  under  the 
stress  of  eniergencj'.  Tlie  order  of  Purcliase  an<l  Storage,  Office  Meniornndum 
No.  90,  of  September  IG.  1919,  is  disapproved  and  it  wiH  he  immediately  re- 
voked, and  the  prescribed  organization  will  be  continued  unless  and  until 
changes  therein  have  been  approved  by  proi)er  lilgher  authority. 

What  could  that  mean  except  to  continue  the  status  quo? 

Gen.  Burr.  It  says  the  prescribed  organization.  It  does  not  sav 
anything  about  putting  ba^k  people. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  the  prescribed  organization  provided  for  the  men. 

Gen.  Burr.  There  is  where  the  difference  comes  in,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  maintain  that  the  prescribed  organization  does  not  call  for 
any  more  men  than  the  other  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  To  my  mind'  the  evidence  is  conclusively  against  you 
upon  the  basis  of  the  statement  made  that  six  men  were  required 
where  only  one  should  be  required,  and  that  he  was  disposing  of  the 
five  and  getting  rid  of  them  as  deadwood.  If  that  is  correct,  and 
the  other  organization  provided  for  the  six  men,  there  was  not  any- 
thing for  him  to  do  but  to  put  the  other  five  back. 

Gen.  BiTRR.  The  present  organization,  as  far  as  any  item  is  con- 
cerned, if  he  will  carry  it  out  right,  calls  for  only  one  man  where  the 
new  organization  calls  for  only  one  man,  in  some  cases,  and  the  old 
organization  calls  for  only  one  man  where  the  new  organization  will 
call  for  several  men  in  some  cases,  and  that  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  requirements. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  Gen.  Rogers  tried  to  con- 
vince j'ou  of  the  merits  of  his  plan  and  failed  to  convince  you,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  expect  I  could  do  it  if  he  could  not,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  use  wasting  any  more  time  on  it. 

Gen.  Burr.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General,  do  you  believe  that  the  present  organization 
which  you  are  maintaining  now  costs  any  more  money  than  the  or- 
ganization that  Gen.  Rogers  desires  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  the  present  organization 
is  just  as  economical  as  the  other,  and  if  it  is  carried  out  oy  peopk 
who  are  in  favor  of  it  and  who  will  enthusiastically  cooperate  in 
making  it  a  success,  it  will  very  soon  be  successful.  It  was  success- 
ful as  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  instru- 
mental in  originating  it.  and  that  was  until  about  March  or  April  of 
last  year. 
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Satukday,  January  10, 1920. 
office  of  the  8t71k3eon  general. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  C.  B.  DASITALL,  EXEdTTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  about  your  depart- 
ment, Colonel? 

Col.  Darnell.  No,  sir;  except  that  we  were  asked  to  make  an  esti- 
mate for  our  office,  which  we  made ;  we  thought  the  estimate  was  about 
as  small  as  we  could  make  it  and  carry  on  our  functions  efficiently. 
Then  some  time  later  we  were  asked  to  revise  the  estimate,  which  we 
have  done,  but  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  we  can  get  along 
with  the  amount  on  which  we  based  the  revised  estimate,  $164:,880 — 
$364,880  was  our  original  estimate,  and  then  we  were  told  to  estimate 
$164,830,  the  amount  on  jehich  the  present  estimate  is  t^ised  and  which 
will  give  us  an  average  of  116  additional  clerks  during  the  year  1921. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  additional  to  the  statutory  roll? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  not  additional  to  what  you  have  now? 

Col.  Darnall.  No^  sir ;  it  is  a  CTeat  deal  less  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  vour  total  force? 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Col.  Darnall.  Our  total  force  of  officers  and  everything  to-day  is 
591.  That  is  as  of  January  8,  and  it  includes  the  officers,  enlisted  men, 
the  additional  roll,  and  tlie  statutory  roll.  Now,  we  have  92  enlisted 
men  that  we  will  have  to  drop  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  These 
men  are  doing  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  are  getting  soldiers'  pay  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  getting  soldiers'  pay.  We  have 
144  on  the  statutory  roll  as  of  January  8,  and  our  limit  is  148.  We 
lack  four  of  having  the  limit.  We  have  262  on  the  additional  roll  as 
of  January  8.  This  will  give  us  116,  which  will  be  a  reduction  of  234, 
counting  the  enlisted  men  we  are  now  using.  It  will  be  a  reduction 
from  the  present  number  of  234  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  this  temporary  roll,  you  are  asking  for  120? 

Col.  Darnall.  It  is  116.  That  is  the  way  it  figures  up.  That  will 
give  us  a  total  authorized  on  July  1,  if  we  get  this,  of  264. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  all  the  rolls? 

Col.  Darnall.  On  the  statutory  and  additional  rolls.  We  have 
also  92  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  if  all  of  the  statutory  positions 
carried  on  this  roll  and  all  on  the  temporary  roll  are  allowed,  your 
total  for  1921  will  be  264? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  264  on  both  rolls. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  would  be  268  if  you  filled  those  four  places  that 
are  vacant,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Darnall.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  plus  116. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  estimate  shows  120. 

Col.  Darnall.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  is  the  correct  number. 
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Temporary  Employees, 
assistant  and  counselor. 

(See  p.  1976.) 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  on  this  tenii)orary  i^oU  you  have  one  $3,600 
position.     What  position  is  that? 

Col.  Darnalu  That  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment for  many  years  and  understands  the  legal  side  of  it.  There 
are  many  legal  questions  that  come  up  daily,  precedents,  etc.,  and  he 
is  the  man  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  What  is  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for? 

Col.  Darnall.  When  we  put  questions  up  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  it  usually  takes  considerable  time,*and  these  are  questions 
that  should  be  answered  promptly.  This  man  is  not  a  member  of 
the  bar,  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  long-established  contact  with 
the  business  in  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  and,  in  fact,  he  has 
practically  grown  up  with  our  office. 

Mr.  W(>OD.  When  was  he  advanced  to  $3,600? 

Col.  Darnali^.  He  has  not  been  advanced. 

Mr.  Wool).  Then,  this  is  a  new  place? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  he  getting  now  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  $2,400  plus  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  position  is  he  in  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  call  it  the  same — assistant  and  counselor. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  now  being  paid  on  the  temporary  roll  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  this  man  has  his  salary  increased  by  $1,200, 
will  the  place  he  now  occupies  be  filled  by  another  $2,400  man? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  so  far  as  this  estimate  is  concerned,  you  are  ask- 
ing $1,200  increase  in  this  man's  salary? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  situation  with 
us:. We  had  certain  men  who  were  very  valuable  that  we  could  not 
allow  to  leave  us  to  take  commissions  when  the  war  broke  out.  This 
was  one  of  those  men,  and  we  held  him,  as  we  could  not  get  a  new 
man  to  do  his  w^ork.  We  had  ordei-s  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  effect  that  any  clerk  conmiissioned  would  have  to  leave  the  city 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  class  of  work  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  a  medical  man  ? 

Col.  Darnali..  No,  sir. 

ASSISTANT   CHIEF   CLERKS. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  three  $2,500  men?     What  do  they  do? 

Col.  Darnall.  They  are  assistant  chief  clerks  and  heads  of  large 
divisions  of  the  office.  I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  organi- 
zation of  our  office  in  detail. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  one  of  these  $2,500  men  appears  here  as 
assistant  chief  clerk.  Wliere  are  the  other  two?  This  one  is  in  the 
Administrative  Division. 
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Col.  Darnall.  One  is  on  the  fourth  sheet,  and  one  is  on  the  sec- 
ond sheet,  under  the  Division  of  Sanitation. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  appears  that  the  assistant  chief  clerk  gets  more  than 
the  principal  clerks.  It  appears  that  the  principal  clerks  get  $2^00. 
What  does  the  chief  clerk  get? 

Col.  Darnall.  He  is  on  the  statutory  roll  at  $2,250.  He  is  not  on 
the  temporary  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  $2,500  man  does  not  get  the  bonus,  does  he,  while 
the  $2,250  man  does? 

Col.  Darnall.  Presumably  there  would  be  no  bonus  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Prinqle.  It  was  not  contemplated  in  making  the  estimates 
that  he  would  get  the  bonus.  With  the  bonus,  the  pay  would  be 
$2,740. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  think  a  man  getting  $2,500  received  the  bonus. 

Maj.  Brown.  The  provision  is  that  it  shall  not  exceed  $2,740. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  classification  here  is  not  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  different  funds  out  of  which  these  employees  are  paid. 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

additional  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  additional  work  is  there  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  as  compared  with  the  work  he  had  to  do  before 
the  war? 

Col.  Darnall.  WelLof  course,  all  of  the  activities  are  greater  and 
require  more  work.  Then  we  have  certain  thin^  that  we  had  to 
maintain  during  the  war  that  we  will  have  to  maintain  afterwards. 
For  instance,  we  have  divisions  in  our  office  .that  we  did  not  have  be- 
fore. There  is  the  Division  of  Hospital  Administration  that  admin- 
isters all  of  these  general  hospitals,  and  that  requires  a  considerable 
force.  Then  we  have  other  sections  in  our  divisions — ^new  sections. 
Some  of  them  will  become  extinct  after  all  of  the  activities  growing 
out  of  the  war  are  closed  up ;  but,  of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  will  have  to  be  cleaned  up,  and  it  will  be  two  or  three 
years  after  the  war  before  all  of  it  can  be  done.  There  are  divisions 
like  the  Hospital  Division  that  probably  will  never  go  b^ck  to  what 
they  were  before. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  a  soldier  goes  out  of  the  Army,  and  his  record 
is  closed,  so  far  as  the  Surgeon  General's  office  is  concerned,  then  you 
have  no  fuilher  connection  with  him,  and -his  history,  so  far  as  you 
are  coneemed,  is  complete? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  retain  some  of  The  Adjutant  General's  records 
until  we  finish  up  our  business.  After  that  time  all  questions  are 
referred  to  The  Adjutant  General,  but  before  that  occurs  we  Tre- 
quently  have  large  numbers  of  them,  too. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  winding  up  your  affairs  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Anny,  do  you  make  a  report  to  The  Adjutant  General 
with  reference  to  every  man  after  he  is  discharged? 

Col.  Darnall.  Do  you  mean  a  medical  report? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  a  medical  report. 

Col.  Darnall.  The  medical  cases  go  back  to  the  status  they  were  in 
before,  except  in  the  general  hospitals.  They  are  discharged  from 
the  Army  by  their  organizations. 
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Mr.  Wood.  We  are  discharging  soldiers,  for  instance,  from 
various  demobilization  camps. 

Col.  Darnall.  Those  reports  would  go  directly  to  The  Adjutant 
General  and  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  a  person  writes  to  the  War  Department  to-day  to  get 
the  military  history  of  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  would  there  be 
any  reference  of  that  recpiest  to  your  office? 

Col.  Darnaijl,.  No,  sir;  that  would  go  to  The  Adjutant  General. 
The  record  and  pension  section  was  separated  from  our  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  1  think  you  had  better  insert  this  statement  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

SCHKDULE  SHOWIMJ   I*R0I»<)SF:I)  I  )ISTRIBrTION,  »Y  DIVISIONS,  OF  THE  116  EmPLOYEEB 

ON  Additional  Roll  Estimated  for  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ld21. 

DIVISION    OF   sanitation. 

Functions:  Handles  tho  current  sick  and  wounded  records  of  the  Ar^y; 
makes  reports  tlu'refroni  to  (»tlier  brandies  of  the  Government.  Receives  tnd 
examines  sjuiitary  reports,  directs  sanitary  inspections,  recommends  polidei 
respecting  care  and  treatment  of  patients,  and  formulates  professioDal  opiniott 
on  referred  cases. 

1  principal  clerk,  at  $2.r)00  (has  direct  supervision  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  division ;  the  receipt,  distribution,  and  dispatch  of  mail  per- 
taining to  the  divisicm;  records  and  correspondence;  preparation  of 

rei)orts;  c(mipIlation  of  statistical  data,  etc.) $2,500 

1  clerk,  at  $2,1(K)  (chief  of  section,  medical  records  and  statistical) 2,100 

1  clerk,  at  $1,(KK)  (chief  of  section,  sanitary  lnsi>eotlon) 1,600 

4  clerks,  at  $1,4(K)  each    (compilation  of  statistics,  stmitation,  hc^alth, 

and  mortality  of  the  Army) 5,000 

(5  clerks,  at  .$1,1100  each   (compilation  of  statistics,  stinitation,  health, 

and  mortality  of  the  Army) 7,200 

0  operatives,  at  $1,400  each  (oi)erating  Hollerith  computing  iijachine)«_    8,400 

1  assistant  messenger,  at  $900 900 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each 2,160 

23  T<»tal 30,460 

Emi)loy(H^  on  statutory  roll  assigned  to  Divisicm  of  Sanitation : 

derks  of  (Mass  IV 3 

(Merks  of  (Mass   II ' 6 

Clerks  of  rfnss  I 4 

(Merks  of  class  $1,(R)0 1 

Assistant  messenger  at  $720 1 

Total 15 

HOSPITAL  DIVISION. 

Functions:  Construction,  rental,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  hosi)itals.  Super- 
vises the  administration  of  Army  hospitals  in  the  Unite<i  States,  Including 
those  functioning  in  the  physical  reconstruction  of  patients.  Surgery  awl 
X-ray  equii)ment.  medicines  neuropsychiatry,  and  psychology',  etc. 

1  principal  clerk  at  $2,250  (has  direct  .sui>ervision  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  division;  the  receipt,  distribution,  and  dispatch  of  mail; 
records  and  correspondence;  preparation  of  reports;  compilation 
of  statistical  data,  etc.) , $2,2S> 

1  clerk  at  $2,1(X)  (chief  of  section  of  physical  reconstruction) 2,100 

1  clerk  at  $1,0(K)  (chief  of  secthm.  Hospital  Division) 1,600 

0  clerks  at  $1,400  each  (filing,  recording,  and  correspondence) 8,400 

4  clerks  at  .$1,200  each  (filing,  recording,  and  correspondence) 4,800 

2  architectural  draftsmen  at  $2,100  each  (preparation  of  hospital  plans. 

c<»nstruction,  repair,  and  maintenance) 4,200 

1  messenger  at  $900 WO 


• 


16  Total 24,250 
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Employees  on  statutory  roll  assigned  to  Hoepital  DiTlsion : 

Clerks  of  class  4 2 

Clerks  of  class  $1>000 2 

Assistant  messengers  at  $720  each 2 


.M 


Total 6 

PERSONNEL    DIVISION. 

Functions:  Selection,  appointment  promotion,  assignment,  and  discharge 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  the  enlistment,  promotion, 
affsignment,  and  discharge  of  the  enlisted  force  thereof,  and  the  selecting,  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  assignment,  and  discharge  of  members  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps. 

Commissioned  Personnel  Section: 

1  principal  clerk $2,100 

2  clerks  at  $1,000  each  (chiefs  of  sections,  orders  and  correcq[>ond- 

ence)    • 3,800 

3  clerks  at  $1,400  each  (stenographers  and  typists) 4,200 

3  clerks  at  $1.2(X)  each   (ordering,  correspondence  and  discharge 

section)   S,006 

1  messenger  at  $900 nt900 

m 

10  Total - 1*600 

ribployees  on  statutory  roll  assigned  to  Commissioned  Personnel  Sectilm: 

Cl«llt  of  Class  III 1 

Clerks  of  Class  II 4 

Clerks  of  Class  I —  7 

A^stant  messenger  at  $720 : 1 

Total 13 

EInlisted  Personnel  Section : 

1    principal   clerk $2,  500 

1  clerk  at  $2,100  (chief  of  section,  enlistments) 2,100 

1  clerk  nt  .$1,600  (chief  of  section,  discharges) 1,000 

8  clerks  nt  $1,400  (filing,  re<*ordinsf  and  corresiwndence) 4,200 

2  clerks  at  .$1,200  (stenographers  and  typists) 2,400 

8  Total 12,800 

Kinployeos  on  statutory  roll  assigne<l  to  Enlisted  Personnel  Section : 

Clerk   of  Class   IV 1 

Clerks  of  Class  III 3 

Clerks  of  (Mass  II 3 

Clerks  of  (Mass  1 7 

Clerk  of  class  $1,(KX) 1 

Assistant   messenger  at  $720 1 

Total 16 

Army  Nurse  C<>rp8  Section : 

1  clerk  at  $2,100   (principal  clerk) $2,100 

1   clerk   at   $1,400    (correspondence   and   reconls) 1,400 

1  clerk  at  $1,200  (stenographer  and  t5T)ist) 1,200 

1  messenger  at  $900 900 

4  Total 5,  eOO 

Employees  on  the  statutory  roll  assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps: 
•Clerk   Class   I 1 
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DBNTAL  DinSIOir. 

Functions :  Selection,  appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  and  discharge  of 
commissioned  officers  of  tlie  Dental  Corps: 

1  clerk    (principal    clerk) $1,600 

1  stenographer  and  typist 1,200 

2  Total 2,800 

VETBRINABY  DIVISION. 

Functions:  Selection,  appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  and  discharge  (tf 
commisioned  officers  of  Veterinary  Corps;  veterinary  instiniction  and  organia- 
tion,  meat  and  dairy  inspection,  veterinary  sanitation,  etc. : 

1  clerk    (principal   clerk) $1,600 

2  clerks,  $1,400  each  (miscellaneous  clerical  and  statistical) 2,800 

2  clerks,  $1,200  each  (miscellaneous  clerical  and  typist) 2,400 

1  stenographer  and  typist 1,200 

1  messenger 900 

7  Total 8,900 

Employees  on  statutory  roll.  Veterinary  Division: 
Clerk,  Class  I 1 

LABORATORIES   DIVISION. 

Functions:  Advises  the  Surgefin  General  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  labora- 
tory service,  includinjr  organiznticm,  general  supervision  and  inspection  of  labon- 
tories,  standanlizaticm  of  technical  procedure,  review  of  te<*hnical  reports  for 
publication ;  also  directs  the  activities  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

1  clerk  (principal  clerk) $2,100 

1  clerk  (chief  of  section,  laboratories) l.COO- 

1  clerk  (chief  (►f  section,  nmscnini) 1,4(10 

J  clerk  (chief  of  section,  infectious  diseases) 1.400 

1  clerk  ( miscellaneous  clerical ) 1,200 

2  stenographers  and  typists,  $1,200  each 2,400 

1    messenger 900 


Total 11,000 

Employees,  statutory  roll,  assigned  to  laboratories  division : 

Clerk,  class  1 

Clerk,  class  $900 

Carpenter,  class  $1,000 

Engineer  at  $1,400 

Photographer  at  $1  500 

Anatomist  at  $1,000 

Pathologist  at  $1,800 

Firemen  at  $720  each 8 

Watchmen  at  $720  each 3 

Laborers  at  $(K)0  each . 3 

Charwomen  at  $240  each " 4 

Assistant  messengers  at  $720  each 3" 


Total 23 

UnRAKY  DIVISION. 

Functions:  Procuring  of  all  medical  literature,  books,  pamphlets,  and  pe- 
riodicals published  throughout  the  world ;  the  Indexing  of  these  medical  Items 
in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue;  the  i)ubllcatl(m  of  these  index  cards  In  the 
index  catalogue  of  the  Surgeon  (teneral's  library*;  the  binding  of  all  periodical 
literature  and  unbound  books  secured  by  the  library:  the  loaning  of  this  litera- 
ture to  the  medical  profi»ssion  of  the  Tnitcd  States  through  the  medium  of  other 
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medical,  public,  or  institutional  libraries,  and  the  v^ification  of  medical  data 
and  otlier  research  work  which  the  library  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

1  clerk  (principal  clerk) ^ $2,100 

1  stenographer  and  typist 1,400 

4  clerks  at  $1,200  each 4,  SOO 

6  Total 8. 300 

Ehnployees  on  statutory  roll,  assigned  to  Library  Division :  . 

Principal  assistant  librarian,  $2,250 1 

Assistant  librarian,  $1,^00 1 

Translators,  each,  $1,800 . 2 

Clerks,  Class  IV,  each 2 

Clerks,  Class  III,  each 2 

Clerks,  Class  II,  each ; 5 

Clerks,  Class  I,  each 6 

Clerk,  $1,000 ^ 1 

Assistant  messengers,  $720  each * 2 

Chemist,  $2,100 ; 1 

Total !._.        23 

OOOBDI NATION,    OBGANIZATION,    AND   BQITIPICKNT   DIVISION. 

Functions:  The  systematization,  study  of  Medical  Department  organization 
and  equipment  with  a  view  to  recommending  In4)ravenient8  ther^n;  liaison 
with  correcvxHiding  divisions  of  other  bureaus,  such  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps* 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  standardization  of  equipment* 
traiuBportation,  and  activities  in  generaL  The  revision  or  production  and  main- 
tenance up  to  date  of  all  Medical  Departmoit  service  manuals ;  the  preparatioii 
of  organization  charts  and  gnq)hic8  of  Medical  Department  activities  for  pence 
and  war;  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  all  tables  or  organization  affect- 
ing  the  Medical  I>epartment. 

1  clerk  (principal  clerk) . $1,600 

2  stenographers  and  typists  at  $1,200  each 2,400 

3  Total •    4,000 

HI8T0BICAL  DIVISION. 

Functions :  To  collect  and  prepare  material  for  medical  and  surgical  history 

fA  American  participation  in  the  World  War. 

1  clerk   (principal  clerk) $1,000 

1  stenographer 1, 400 

1  stenographer 1, 200 

3  Total 4,200 

FINANCE  AND  SUPPLY  DIVISION. 

Functions:  Has  charge  of  matters  relative  to  completion  of  requirements, 
audit  of  requisitions,  and  estimates  for  allotments;  investigates,  audits,  and 
pn^ares  for  payment  by  zone  finance  officer  all  vouchers  requiring  approval 
of  the  Surgeon  General ;  payment  of  commutation  and  supply  of  artificial  limbs 
in  all  cases  of  wounds  incurred  prior  to  October  6.  1917 :  the  procurement, 
storage,  and  issue  of  all  medical  publication  pertaining  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment ;  the  procurement,  storage,  and  issue  of  biological  supplies  furnished  by 
the  Mwlical  Department;  auditing  of  bills;  the  requisition  and  record  of  blank 
i'orms.  and  auditing  bills  for  payment  between  Surgeon  General's  Office  and 
the  General  Printing  Office. 

1  clerk   (principal  clerk) $2,100 

3  clerk   (chief  of  section,  biological) 1,000 

1  clerk  (chief  of  secticm,  journal  and  reprint) 1,400 

^  clerks,  at  $1,200  each    (miscellaneous) 2,400 

^  stenographers  and  typists,  at  $1,200  each 3,600 

«^  Total 11, 100 
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Employees  on  statutory  roll  assigned  to  Finance  and  Supply  Division: 

(Merks,  Class  IV 2 

Clerk.  (Mjiss   III 1 

Clerk.  Class  II . 1 

Clerks.  Class  I 6 

Clerks,  class  $1,000 2 

Clerk,  class  $900 1 

Assistant  niessenjrer,  $720 1 

Total 14 

VKNKKICAL-DISKASE   CONTROL   DIVISION. 

Functions:  Prevention  and  control  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army;  educa- 
tion of  officers  and  enllstwi  men  in  the  cause,  effect,  and  avoidance  of  venereal 
disease.  Preparation  and  issue  of  pamphlets:  use  of  stereomotorgraph  and 
motion-picture  machines  in  combattluK  venereal  diseiise.  Cooiter^ites  with  the 
Educational  and  UeiTeative  Branch.  War  Plans  Division ;  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  :  and  with  various  other  societies  in  -tlie  control  of  venereal 
diseases,  (.'ollectlon.  compilation,  and  publication  of  statistics  and  reports  rela- 
tive to  the  incidence,  control,  prevention,  and  trejitment  of  venereal  diseases 
in  the  Army. 

1  stenographer  and  typist $1,200 

ADMINISTRATIVE    DIVISION. 

Functions:  The  jireneral  administration  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  Meilical  Depart- 
ment is  conducted  thnm^i  this  division.  Including  ail  matters  not  specificaUf 
pertaining  to  other  divisions.  Its  duties  embrace  the  keeping  of  general  offidal 
records  of  the  office,  the  Indexes  of  same,  the  custody  of  documents :  the  recdpC 
distribution,  and  dispatch  of  all  mall,  the  accounts  of  financial  operations  of 
the  office,  the  record  and  assignment  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, Including  preparation  of  vouchers  for  final  pay;  the  payment  (vf 
office  employees;  the  selection,  assignment,  and  discipline  of  the  oivilian  pe^ 
sonnel  of  the  office. 

1  assistant  and  counsellor.  (The  services  of  the  assistant  and  coun- 
sellor relate  chiefly  to  questions  of  administration  in  all  its  branches. 
Including  matters  of  fiscal  admlnlstnitlon,  and  are  used  also  by 
the  Surgeon  General  In  an  advisory  way  In  matters  involving  legal 

questions) $3,000 

1  Assistant  chief  clerk  (In  addition  to  chief  of  section,  civilian  em- 
ployees of  Medical  Department  at  large,  having  charge  of  api)oiut- 

ment,  assignment,  and  discharge  of  same) 2,500 

1  principal  clerk  (In  charge  Mall,  Reconl,  and  Files  Section) 2.360 

1  clerk  (Mall,  Record,  and  Files,  chief  of  section,  Indexers) 1,800 

1  clerk  (Mall,  Record,  and  Files,  chief  of  section,  recorders) 1,600 

1  clerk  (information  section,  Mail.  Record  and  Files  Section) 1,400 

4  clerks,  $1,4(X)  each  (Mall,  Record,  and  Files,  recording  and  indexing).  5,600 

1  stenographer   and    typist 1,200 

1  mimeograph  operator 1,200 

1  chauffeur IjiOO 

1  chief   messenger 1,200 

1  carpenter 1,200 

1  messenger 900 

1  messenger  girl 720 

17  Total 2aiW- 

Employees  on  the  statutory  roll  assigned  to  Administrative  Division : 

Chief  clerk,  $2,250 _  1 

Principal  clerk,  $2,(X)0 1 

Clerks,  class  4 4 

Clerks,  class  3 II.  4 

Clerks,  class  2 6 

Clerks,  class  1 4 

Clerks,  $1,0(X) ZZZl  « 

Messengers,   $840 2 

Laborers,  $060 Z1Z  * 

Total . 81 
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Mr.  Wood.  For  the  statutory  roll,  your  re<]iuest  is  the  same  as  it 
was  for  1920  and  1919.    There  is  no  change  in  it. 

CJol.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  vacancies  in  any  of  these  places? 

C!ol.  Darnall.  There  are  three  pliBices  not  filled 'at  the  present 
time — the  assistant  chemist,  pathologist,  and  anatomist. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  proposed  to  fill  those  places  or  leave  them  vacant? 

Col.  Darnall.  One  of  those  men  was  commissioned,  and  when  he 
vacates  his  commission  he  goes  back  to  his  former  status.  The  other 
two  places  will  be  filled. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  STATUTORY  ROLLS  SINGE  1916. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  number  of  positions  on  this  statutory  roll  been 
increased  since  the  war  commenced  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  the  statutory  roll  just  9S  it  was  before  the  war? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  back  in  1915  your  appropriation  was  only 
$166,370,  while  for  the  current  fiscal  year  it  is  $186,740. 

Mr.  I^iNGLE.  Additional  places  have  been  made  on  the  statutory 
roll  since  1915. 

Mr,  Wood.  What  did  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Pringle.  One  photographer  at  $1,500  and  ten  $1,000  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  make  an  increase  of  $11,600.  That  does 
not  make  the  difference. 

Mr.  Pringle.  An  entomologist,  at  $1,600,  was  also  added. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  carry  any  bonus  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Pringle.  The  bonus  is  not  carried  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  not  be  represented  here.  It  appears  that 
you  got  an  additional  appropriation  of  $17,320  in  1917,  and  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  tnat  was  for. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  due  to  war  activities? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  will  furnish  a  statement  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  show  just  what  positions  and  sal- 
aries were  added  in  1917  under  that  inci-eased  appropriation. 

Col.  Darnall.  I  will  furnisH  that. 

The  following  table  shows  the  additions  to  the  statutory  roll  made  since 
1915,  most  of  which  were  made  in  the  siininier  of  1910,  to  talce  care  of  Increased 
work  duo  to  the  enlarjrenient  of  the  Military  Establishment  upon  the  incidence 
of  th«*  border  movement : 

1  photographer $lt  500 

1  entomoloj^ist 1,  000 

1  clerk,  class  IV 1,800 

2  clerks,  class  III 3.  200 

2  rlerks.  class  II 2,800 

4  clerks,  class  I 4,800 

4  clerks,  class  $1,(K)0 i 4,000 

1  assistant  messenger 720 

20,420 
I^ess  rcMluction  in  salary  of  sui)erintendent  M.  &  L.  Buildin]a; 50 

Total 20. 370 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  this  provides  for  2  messengers  and  11  assist- 
ant messengers.    Were  those  positions  created  during  the  war? 
Mr.  Pringle.  They  have  been  on  our  roll  for  eight  years, 
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ASSISTAXT  AXD  COUNSELOR. 

(See  p.  196S.I 

Mr.  SissfjN.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  vou  could  increase  that 
salary  from  $2,400  to  $3,600. 

Coi.  Darnall.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  We  have  not  in- 
creased tlie  salary. 

Mr.  Wast^n.  tiow  lonf^  has  that  clerk  been  paid  $2,400  ! 

Mr.  Prixole.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Before  tliat  how  much  was  he  paid? 

Mr.  Prixgle.  He  was  paid  $2,250  on  the  statutory*  roll. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Was  he  known  as  a  principal  clerk? 

Mr.  Prixgle.  He  was  at  that  time  chiei  clerk  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Then  you  put  him  on  the  lump-sum  roll,  changed 
tlie  j>osit]on  of  law  clerk  to  principal  clerk,  ana  appointed  someone 
else? 

Col.  Darxell.  The  position  of  law  clerk  was  changed  to  principal 
•clerk  July  1,  1919.    It  was  vacant  several  months  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 

Mr.  Prixgle.  We  had  that  place  of  law  clerk  abolished  and  a 
position  of  principal  clerk  substituted  for  it.  We  have  a  principal 
clerk  filling  the  place.    He  was  formerly  called  law  clerk. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Tl  ou  have  the  position  of  principal  clerk  and  the  po- 
sition of  chief  clerk. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  well-accepted  definition  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  chief  clerk  is  generally  the  chief  clerk  of  a  division, 
while  the  principal  clerk  is  the  principal  clerk  of  a  subdivision.  TTic 
chief  clerk  has  the  higher  position,  the  principal  clerk  being  in 
charge  of  some  agency  of  the  division  over  which  the  chief  3erk 
presides. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  still  keep  the  provision  for  a  law  clerk? 

Col.  Darnell.  The  place  is  now  carried  as  principal  clerk,  con- 
forming to  the  term  commonly  used  for  other  Dureaus  in  the  War 
Depai'tment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  I  ask  what  difficulties  would  arise  that  would 
make  it  necessary  to  have  a  lawyer  to  help  you  out?  Will  you 
give  an  illustration  of  that  ? 

(^ol.  Darnell.  Well,  it  is  not  a  cjuestion  of  a  lawyer.  This  man  is 
not  a  member  of  the  bar ;  but  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  law  school,  and 
has  been  in  our  office  for  so  many  yeare  that  he  knows  all  of  the  pre- 
cedents connected  with  the  Medical  Depai'tment  with  regard  to  the 
regulations,  etc.  He  is  the  man  who  keeps  us  out  of  trouble.  The 
personnel  of  our  office  is  continually  changing,  and  we  must  have 
some  men  to  connect  up  the  office. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  he  is  the  man  who  really 
keeps  the  department  running  smoothly  and  keeps  new  recruits  from 
getting  into  trouble? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  man  who  knows  the  precedents. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  really  a  lawyer,  whether  he  is  a  graduate,  or 
not? 

Col.  Darnall.  As  far  as  our  office  is  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  is  he  listed  now  ? 
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Col.  Darn  ALU  He  is  listed  as  assistant  and  counselor  on  the  addi- 
tional roll. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  table,  Mr.  Chairman,  showing  the«e 
lump-sum  employees? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  them  to  furnish  a  list  showing  how 
the  money  has  been  applied. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  have  a  report  of  that  under  the  Signal  office  and' 
under  some  other  bureaus.  Why  should  not  a  report  be  submitted 
showing  in  detail  the  expenditures  of  this  $4^000,000? 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  of  it  appears  in  these  estimates.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  such  a  statement  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  office. 

Gren.  Lord.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Scofield  that  this  committee  had 
been  provided  with  a  statement  of  those  expenditures. 

Col.  Darnall.  We  have  furnished  such  a  statement,  so  far  as  our 
department  is  concerned,  to  Gen.  Lord.  We  have  furnished  a  state- 
ment showing  how  these  places  are  filled  now,  and  how  they  were 
filled  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  statement? 

Col.  Darnall.  Not  with  me. 

SOLDIERS  DETAILED. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  any  employees  in  your  office  not  carried  in 
this  bUl  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  None,  except  the  statutory  employees. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  statutory  employees  are  cared  for  in  this  bill. 
Have  you  any  other  funds  or  any  other  source  from  which  you  may 
employ  more  people  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  None,  except  under  this  bill? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  have  no  other  source.  We  have  92  other  men,  as 
of  January  8. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  they  detailed  from  some^  othlier  Government 
department? 

Col.  Darnall.  They  are  soldiers,  not  clerks.  Do  you  mean  em- 
ployees paid  out  of  the  lump  sum  and  these  other  appropriations? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes.     You  have  some  other  funds? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  that  these  soldiers  are  detailed  to  you  and 
their  salaries  are  paid  under  the  military  bill? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  92  of  those  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Therefore,  all  of  the  employees  in  your  department 
do  not  appear  in  this  bill. 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  num- 
ber employed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  are  carried  in  the  Regular  Army  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  are  detailed  to  you? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  but  after  peace  is  declared  we  will  lose 
those  men. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  inform  us  by  what  authority  enlisted  men 
are  detailed  to  vour  bureau  to  work? 
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Col.  Darxall.  I  understand  that  it  is  illegal  in  time  of  peace, 
but  under  the  Overman  Act  they  were  brought  in  during  the  war 
for  the  war  period  only. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  may  not  be  able  to  cite  the  authority,  but  there  is 
a  statute  which  provides  against  details  of  that  character,  but  the 
Overman  Act  virtually  gave  the  President  the  authority  to  use  men 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  they  might  be  needed  during  the  war. 
I  was  very  familiar  at  the  time  with  the  whole  legislation. 

Col.  Darnall.  The  very  moment  that  peace  is  declared  these  men 
will  go  out. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Because  you  have  no  authority  to  pay  them. 

Maj.  Browx.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  gone  over  very 
carefully  in  the  War  Department  and  nothing  could  be  found  that 
would  prevent  the  detail  of  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Sissox.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  Overman  Act  spe- 
cifically authorized  it.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  the  employees 
you  had  under  this  fund  for  temporary  employment  in  1920? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  give  you  a  full  table  covering  the  whole  War 
Department :  there  has  been  a  report  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  Assistant  and  counselor,  there  is  where  you  had  thfe 
man? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliat  do  you  call  him  now? 

Col.  Darnall.  Assistant  and  counselor. 

Mr.  W'ooD.  You  had  at  that  time  288  clerks  on  that  roll.  How 
many  have  you  on  it  now  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  346,869  is  what  has  been  allotted  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Out  of  this  lump  sum? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  Tliero  was  an  allotment  of  $335,869  for 
this  purpose  and  tlien  there  was  a  transfer  of  clerks  from  Purchase, 
Traffic  and  Storafje,  of  $5,000,  and  from  The  Adjutant  GeneraVs 
office  $0,000,  making  $846,869. 

translators. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  translators.    'Why  do  you  need  them? 

Col.  Darnall.  They  are  in  our  library.  They  deal  with  medical 
literature  from  all  over  the  w^orld.  These  men  are  linguists  who 
translate  Kiissian,  German,  and  other  languages. 

Mr.  ^A'ooD.  Does  it  tak(»  two  translators  to  do  this  work  all  the 
time  ? 

(j)l.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  always  behind  and  are  getting 
furthei'  behind  now  cm  account  of  the  war  as  the  literature  begins  to 
come  in. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  this  document  Xo.  454  I  notice  that  m  your  depart- 
ment there  is  the  assistant  and  counsellor  and  a  principal  clerk  at 
$2,000.  Have  you  two  principal  clerks  in  your  department,  one  on 
the  statutory  loll  and  one  on  the  lump-sum  roll? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  ^Vliere  do  you  house  your  activities? 

Col.  Darnall.  In  Unit  F  on  the  Mall  between  B  Streets  north- 
west and  southwest  on  Seventh  Street. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  anything  down  opposite  the  courthouse? 

Col.  Darnall.  That  is  the  Army  Medical  School. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  under  your  department? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  all  you  have  there? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

.Saturday,  January  10,  1920. 
office  of  the  chief  of  ordnance. 
STATEMENT  OF  KAJ.  ELHEE  C.  OOEBEET,  BTTBEAIT  OF  OBDHANCE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  general  statement  you  wish  to  make! 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Relative  to  the  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  or  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  present.  Do  you 
wish  to  make  a  general  statement  before  we  go  into  the  details  of 
your  items? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  matters  that  I  should  probably 
lay  before  the  committee  are  the  general  problems  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  is  up  against  and  what  we  are  doing  to  meet  them.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  war  has  shown  us  that  the  artillery  of  the  foreign 
countries  is  far  more  powerful  than  ours.  The  Secretary  of  War 
appointed  what  is  known  as  the  Westervelt  Board,  which  made  a 
thorough  investigation  and  study  of  foreign  artiller^.  In  its  report 
it  shows  such  items  as  this,  for  instance,  that  he  75  millimeter  gun  of 
the  American  type  has  a  range  of  8,700  yards,  while  the  foreign  type 
lias  a  range  of  about  16,000  yards. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  the  guns  of  the  same  size? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Ihe  same  size  guns,  or  the  guns  of  about  the  same 
bore.  I  am  referring  to  the  75-millimeter  gun.  This  means  that 
we  have  got  to  increase  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  gun  from  1,700 
feet  per  second  to  2,175  feet  per  second.  We  have  got  to  increase 
the  caliber  of  the  gun  from  about  28^  calibers  to  42  calibers.  This  is 
universally  true  for  all  types. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  was  that  last  statement? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  We  will  have  to  increase  the  caliber  of  the  gun  from 
28i  to  42,  in  order  to  get  this  range. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  not  the  75-millimeter  gun,  is  it? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir.  We  must  add  to  the  length  of  the  gun,  or 
almost  double  it,  in  order  to  get  this  increased  velocity.  The  range 
of  the  gun  with  us  is  about  8,700  yards,  while  theirs  go  up  to  15,000 
yards,  or  nearlv  double  our  range;  that  means  we  must  redesign 
from  the  ground  up.     This  is  one  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And,  of  course,  that  means  you  will  have  to  redesign 
your  carriages  and  everything  else? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir;  everything  from  the  ground  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  another  problem  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Another  problem  is  the  handling  and  getting  into 
shape  of  the  enormous  amount  of  material  that  was  thrown  over  into 
the  Ordnance  Department  during  the  war.  For  instance,  before  the 
armistice  was  signed,  American  industry  was  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  material.    It  was  under  way,  and  the  freight  was  flooding 
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toward  the  se:il)oar(l.  The  material  was  stopped  for  overseas  ship- 
ment upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  transferred  to  the 
ordnance  storage  depots  throughout  the  country.  These  weiv  mostly 
located  along  tlie  eastern  seaboard.  There  wns  a  lot  of  the  material 
put  in  storage  as  it  was  received.  It  could  not  be  assorted  and 
a>senil)led,  l)ecaus(»  if  we  had  attempted  to  do  so,  we  would  haire 
janmied  the  rail  facilities.  For  that  reason  yoii  will  find  that  thi? 
material  is  scattered  with  machine-gun  parts  in  one  depot,  machine- 
gun  ammunition  somewhere  else,  and  probably  the  assembled  ma- 
chine ♦'^uns  in  still  a  third  depot.  Now,  we  are  working  toward  get- 
ting these  units  together  so  tnat  they  may  be  in  one  place.  Another 
problem  is  the  storage  of  hi<rh  explo>ives.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
at  (me  time  was  full  of  high  explosives,  and  we  had  to  get  them  out. 
The  problems  we  are  contending  with  will  extend  into  next  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  will  vou  do  with  this  ordnance  material  that  vou 
have  scattered  around  over  the  country? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  It  is  being  salvaged  and  sold,  whatever  can  be  sold, 
while  the  other  is  being  stored  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  Army. 

Mr.  AVooD.  As  to  the  big  guns  you  have  been  talking  about,  or  the 
guns  that  you  have  found  are  not  equal  to  the  foreign  guns,  will  they 
be  recast,  or  what  will  you  do  with  that  material  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  material  at  this 
time,  but  to  get  the  designs  in  shape  and  a  proof  gun  made,  so  that 
we  wull  know  Avhat  the  product  is.  Then,  in  case  of  emergency,  we 
could  produce  the  gims  of  the  higher  calibers  or  the  guns  of  the  IcMiger 
range. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  there  woidd  be  no  way  of  salvaging  guns  as 
such  in  the  United  States,  or,  so  far  as  home  consumption  is  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  market  for  the  guns. 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  will  salvage  as 
much  of  this  material  as  you  can? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  For  example,  unfinished  materials  and  shell  forg- 
ings. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  would  you  salvage  shell  forgings? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  We  will  sell  it  as  scrap. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  what  material  is  the  shell  made — copper? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  The  shell  itself  is  usually  high-carbon  or  brittle 
steel,  while  the  shell  casing  isgenerally  copper  or  brass. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  not  the  (jovemment  use  that  material  to  advan- 
tage itself,  without  selling  it  as  junk  and  getting  junk  j^rices  for  it? 

Mb.],  Goebert.  The  material  that  is  being  sold  as  junk  is  partly 
under  production. 

Mr.  Wood.  Instead  of  selling  that  material  at  the  small  price  you 
could  get  for  it  as  junk,  or  for  what  anyone  might  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it  as  junk,  could  you  not  remelt  or  recast  that  material  ? 

Maj.  (joebert.  Convert  it  into  raw  material? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Maj.  Goebert.  What  ever  value  it  woidd  have,  then,  would  be  its 
market  value  as  raw^  product.  As  for  brass  and  copper,  you  could  get 
almost  as  much  for  it  as  scrap  as  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  remelt- 
ing  it  would  probably  bring  the  cost  above. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true,  or  not?  Has  the 
department  made  any  experiment  to  see  which  is  the  more  economical 
method  ? 

Maj.  GrOEBERT.  They  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  think  they  can  save  the  Government  as  much 
money  by  selling  this  new  material  practically  as  junk,  and  then 
buying  new  material  out  of  which  to  make  the  ordnance  that  is 
ultimate! V  to  take  the  place  of  this  material! 

-  Maj.  (jOEBERT.  That  is  dependent  entirel]^  upon  how   far  the 
process  of  machining  and  manufacture  the  article  nas  gone. 

Mr.^  Wood.  Suppose  you  take  shells  that  are  absolutely  complete? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  are  being  stored  and  not  disposed  oi. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  have  to  change  the  size  of  the  ammunition 
or  the  length  of  the  ammunition  when  you  change  this  75-millimeter 
gun? 

Maj.  GrOEBERT.  There  have  been  some  experiments  along  that  line 
which  have  been  tried  out  and  are  being  tried  out,  to  see  whether 
we  can  not  increase  the  range  of  the  guns  by  changing  the  contour 
of  the  shell  itself.    That  work  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  contents  of  the  shell,  so  far  as  the  explosive  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  necessarily  be  increased  t 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  The  contents  of  the  shell  casing  will  have  to  be 
increased  in  order  to  get  this  muzzle  velocity. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  get  the  muzzle  velocity  by  increasing  the 
unount  of  explosives  and  reducing  the  choke  of  the  muzzle. 

Maj.  GrOEBERT.  Ycs,  sir  I  there  are  two  ways  of  going  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  in  regard  to  your 
problems  ? 

Mr.  GoEBERT.  I  think  I  have  fairly  well  outlined  our  general 
problem. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  statutory 
places? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Nothing  new  at  all. 

ADDmONS  TO  STATUTORY  ROIX,  1916. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  these  statutory  places  for  which  you  are  asking 
an  appropriation  of  $126,210  were  provided  before  we  got  into  the 
war? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  were  on  the  statutory  roll  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  no  increase  during  the  war? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  No,  sir.  The  last  increase  was  granted  in  act  passed 
March  3,  1017,  before  we  entered  the  war. 

Mr.  Sissox.  For  1917,  before  the  war,  you  had  an  appropriation 
of  $91,610,  and  then  you  got  an  additional  appropriation  of  $30,200, 
making  $126,210.  Evidently  you  must  have  added  some  people  to 
your  roll,  because  you  had  regularly  from  1915  down  to  1917  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $91,610.  Then,  in  19J.7,  you  got  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $30,200,  and  I  presume  that  additional  ap- 
propriation was  granted  when  we  first  got  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  must  have  done  that,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
to  account  for  the  increase.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  force  that  is  provided  for  in  the  text  of  the  paragraph. 
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Your  totul  annual  appropriation  prior  to  1917  was  $91,610,  and  then 
in  1917  you  hacl  an  additional  appropriation  of  $30,200.  Since  thi 
time  you  have  been  receiving  an  appropriation  of  $126,210. 

Maj.  Brown.  Tliat  addition  was  made  by  the  deficiency  act  of 
December  1,  1916,  after  the  passage  of  the  Army  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new  positions? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  created  new  places  on  the  statutory'  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  vou  would  furnish  for  the  recoi"d  a  statement 
showing  the  new  places  on  the  statutory  roll  provided  for  by  that 
additional  appropriation  of  $30,200  in  1917,  and  that  have  been  car- 
ried ever  since.  I^et  your  statement  show  the  amount  paid  to  each 
one  of  them. 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  I  will  do  so. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  act  of  May  10.  1916,  provided  an 
appropriation  of  $91,610  for  employees  on  the  re^lar  roll,  as  follows :  One  chief 
clerk,  ^2,250;  1  chief  of  division,  $2,000;  1  principal  clerk.  $2,000;  .5,  class  4.  at 
$1,800  each ;  7,  class  3.  at  $1,000  each ;  12,  class  2,  at  $1,400  each ;  26,  class  1,  ar 
$1,200  each ;  9,  at  $1,000  each ;  4,  at  $900  each ;  2  messengers ;  1  assistant  mes- 
senger ;  1  messenger,  at  $780 ;  1  messenger,  at  $720 ;  1  laborer ;  total,  72. 

On  September  8,  1916,  there  was  passed  the  urgent  deficiency  act  allowing 
the  following  additional  iwsitions:  Two,  class  4,  at  $1,800  each;  3,  class  3.  at 
$1,600  each ;  4,  class  2,  at  $1,400  each ;  9,  class  1,  at  $1,200  each ;  3,  at  $1,000 
each;  1,  at  $900;  1  messenger,  at  $780;  1  messenger,  at  $720;  total.  24. 

This  allowance  of  24  positions  added  to  the  72  already  allowed  made  a  total 
of  96  positions  in  the  Ordnance  Office. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  act  of  March  3,  1917,  provided  an  ap- 
propriation of  $126,210  and  added  three  additional  positions,  making  a  toul 
of  99.  The  positions  added  under  this  act  were  one  of  class  4,  one  of  class  2, 
and  one  of  class  1.  All  of  which  were  granted  before  we  entered  the  war.  The 
acts  since  passed  have  provided  the  same  amount  of  money  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  positions :  One  chief  clerk.  $2.250 ;  1  chief  of  division.  $2,000 ;  1  principal 
clerk,  $2,000;  S,  class  4.  at  $1.8(K);  10,  class  3,  at  $1,600;  17,  class  2,  at  $1,400: 
36,  class  l,.at  $1,2(K);  12  at  $1,000  oiu-h ;  5  at  $900  each;  2  messengers;  1  as- 
sistant messenger;  2  messeng(M-s,  at  $780  each;  2  messengers,  at  $720  each:  1 
laborer ;  total,  99. 

TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  employees  at  this  time  other  than  those 
provided  for  on  your  statutory  roll  and  on  your  temporary  roll! 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  We  have  some  on  what  is  termed  the  District  of 
Columbia  nonclerical  roll,  which  covers  such  positions  as  engineers 
and  technical  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  they  paid  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  are  paid  from  at-large  funds  that  have  been 
specifically  set  aside  under  congressional  acts. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about  123. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  now  on  your  statutoiy  roll? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  On  the  statutory  roll  we  have  99. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  on  the  temporary  roll  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  The  jn-esent  strength  of  the  temporary  roll  is  481: 
that  is,  of  January  8. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  next  year,  how  many  will  you  have  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  nonclerical  roll  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  That  is  uncertain.  If  provision  is  not  made  for 
it  in  this  act  we  can  not  carry  any. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  still  have  on  the  statutory  roll  99  employees? 
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Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  under  the  temporary  roll  you  are  ai^king  for  209, 
making  808,  without  carrying  any  on  the  District  of  Columbia  non- 
clerical  roll  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  There  is  another  item  to  be  added,  and  that  is  the 
draftsmen's  roll,  which  comes  under  the  lump-sum  roll,  and  which 
is  strictly  for  draftsmen  and  designers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  covered  in  a  different  paragraph. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  your  total  force  before  we  got  into  the  war? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Before  we  got  into  the  war  the  total  force  upon  the 
statutory  roll  was  99,  or  whatever  the  number  was  at  that  time. 

Temforart  Employees. 

assistants  to  chiefs  of  bureaxts. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  you  are  asking  on  the  temporary  roll  for 
three  $2,400  men  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  those  places  now? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  are  carried  on  the  District  of  Columbia  noncleri- 
cal  roll  on  the  basis  of  special  assistants.  They  are  not  doing  clerical 
work. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  expect  them  to  do  next  year  under  this 
roll? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  The  same  nature  of  work  that  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  are  assistants  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus.  Some 
of  them  are  high-class  accountants. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  them  are  high -class  accountants? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  There  is  one  to  my  knowledge  who  is  such. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVhat  do  the  others  ao  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Another  one  is  in  charge  of  allotments. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  men  oc<iupying  some  other  places  in  the 
Regular  Establishment  at  different  salaries? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  At  one  time  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  were  they  receiving? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  were  receiving  $2,000  and  $2,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  ]ust  of  increase  of  salary? 

Maj.  (ioEBERT.  In  that  case,  the  one  I  have  in  mind,  went  out  and 
was  employed  in  a  commercial  organization  for  a  period  of  almost 
a  year,  and  then  came  back.  He  was  with  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Co., 
and  i-eooived  more  salary  than  we  paid  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  when  he  came  back  you  gave  him  $2,400? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  accountant? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  assistant  to  the  inspector  of 
ordinance  establishments. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  there  is  an  accountant  that  you  spoke  of  as  one 
of  the  $2,400  men.    Where  is  the  third  one  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  The  third  one  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  allotment 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  allotments  made  to  soldiers? 
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Maj.  CfOEBERT.  No.  sir:  the  nllotnient  of  the  lump-sum  appro- 
])rintion  as  it  is  split  up  into  various  subamounts  and  dealt  out  to 
tlie  arsenals  and  to  the  divisions  as  they  exist  in  Wasliington. 

^fr.  W«»OD.  It  does  not  take  a  man  all  the  vear  to  make  those 
allotments,  does  it? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Those  allotments  ai*e  bein^  made  continuously. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  they  are  being  made  as  the  needs  arise! 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  As  the  needs  arise;  and  they  go  to  the  Director  of 
Finance  for  payment  from  various  funds. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  all  of  his  time  to  do  that? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  He  sterns  to  be  rather  a  busy  man. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  moneys  as  appropriated  are  cred- 
ited to  the  Secretary  of  War — all  War  Department  appropriations— 
and  he  appoitions  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  so  much  money  that  hss 
been' appropriated  for  specific  ordnance  purposes.  The  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  which  he  has  authorized,  notifies 
the  Director  of  Finance  that  he  can  make  payment  on  that  contract 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  allotment  which  is  to  cover  he  pay- 
men.  He  continues  to  control  his  own  expenditures.  Nobodyelse 
can  obligate  the  appropriation  but  the  Ordnance  Department.  Their 
-expenditures  during  the  war  ran  up  to  billions  and  they  are  maUng 
settlements  and  will  be  ft)r  the  next  succeeding  year. 

12,400    n^ASS. 

(1)  In  cliarge  of  nil  cost  accounting  on  cost-plus  contracts,  as  weU  as  cwt- 
pluR  contracts  wliero  Increasefl  facilities  are  involved,  issues  rules  and  regols- 
tions  and  supervises  nil  the  accounting  where  it  is  necessary  to  determine  tlie 
cost.  II('  has  charge  of  the  work  in  analyzing  and  compiUng  of  the  final  cost 
statements  on  contracts  mentioned  above,  supervises  the  transfer  of  account- 
ants from  one  point  to  another  and  acts  as  the  central  point  for  all  districts 
in  e(iualizing  the  work  by  transferring  accountants;  keeps  control  ledgers  aiMl 
recodrs  of  all  field  work ;  that  is  to  say,  an  administrative  order  Is  made  of 
all  expenditures  on  cost-plus  contracts;  reaudits  and  makes  special  investifo* 
tlons  of  claims. 

(2)  In  charge  of  Finance  Section,  Ordnance  Department ;  has  the  preparatioo 
of  corresi)ondence  in  reference  to  matters  pertaining  to  this  division;  renders 
opinions  and  decisions  on  matters  pertaining  to  allotments,  appropriatlooSt 
finance,  and  purchases;  supervision  of  preparation  of  financial  statements  and 
estimates  to  Congress ;  reviews  procurement  authorization ;  reviews  aU  requi^ 
tlons  and  allotment  request  sheets  and  decides  for  the  office  the  proper  appU- 
catlon  of  appropriations. 

(3)  Assistant  to  Inspector  of  Ordnance  establishments;  acting  under  hiD 
in  supervisory  capacity  of  the  administration  of  arsenals  and  acting  as  UaisoD 
hetween  Government  arsenals  and  all  divisions  of  the  War  Department,  havios 
super\'lslon  of  the  consolidation  of  all  purchases. 

CTJE31KS,   STENOGRAPHERS,  TYPISTS,  ETC 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  $2,000  men  on  this  roll ;  what  are  they 
used  for? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  One  is  in  the  oflEice  of  the  Chief  of  Manufacture. 
One  of  them — I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  look  up  that  informa- 
tion for  you. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Furnish  it  in  the  record. 

Maj.  (lOEBERT.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  all  available  at  the  present  time- 
Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  character  of  their  work? 
Maj.  GoEBEKT.  The  man  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  manufacture 
is  entirely  in  control  of  the  personnel  in  that  section.    They  are  lU 
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doing  executive  work.  Of  the  $2^50  to  $2,400  clerks,  we  have  one 
in  76,  of  the  $2,000,  we  have  one  for  every  43  persons  and  for  the 
$1,800  we  have  one  for  every  20  persons. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  man  who  has  charge  of  the  personnel,  do  you 
mean  that  he  is  a  man  who  hires  and  discharges  the  men? 

Maj.  Ggebekt.  He  negotiates  for  hiring  and  discharging,  keeping 
the  time  and  the  general  administration  of  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  would  he  have  that  supervision  over? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  He  has  at  present  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  manu- 
factui-e.a  total  of  391. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  keep  him  busy  looking  after  391  employees? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  He  does  not  do  that  only;  he  has  other  incidental 
work  that  he  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  it? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  The  incidental  work  is  to  act  in  a  secretaral  capac- 
ity for  the  chief  of  the  manufacture  division,  Gten.  Rice. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  he  get  before? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Originally  he  came  into  the  service  at  $1,400  the 
year  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  was  advanced  to  $2,000? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Most  of  these  positions  represent  simply  increases  in 
salary  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  are  increases  that  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
demand ;  they  are  not  new  increases. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tliat  was  a  new  increase  since  the  war,  from  $1,400  to 
$2,000? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  What  I  mean  is  they  are  not  new  increases  so  far 
as  this  goes;  it  is  simply  shifting  them  from  one  roll  to  another. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  did  not  have  any  $2,000  employee  before  you  put 
this  man  on? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  We  did  not  have  the  force  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  temporary  roll  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  salaries.    The  people  who  are  occupying  like 

Sositions  on  the  statutory  roll  do  not  begin  to  get  the  salaries  they 
o,  doing  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  In  the  case  of  a  lot  of  people  on  the  statutoiy  roll 
we  had  the  choice  of  either  losing  them  or  transferring  some  of  them 
to  the  temporary  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  getting  $1,800,  what  do  they  do  ? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  I  will  have  to  furnish  you  with  that  information. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  ten  at  $1,600;  wnat  are  they? 
"  Maj.  GoEBERT.  Tliat  we  will  have  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Wood.  Please  look  that  up.    Fifty-five  at  $1,400? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Those  are  the  stenographers,  typists,  indexing  and 
catalogue  clerks,  persons  who  are  doing  the  routine  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  initial  pay  in  your  department  for  the 
stc*no^raphers,  typists,  and  clerks? 

Maj.  (toebert.  The  entrance  salary? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Goebert.  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  123  at  $1,200  and  none  at  $1,100,  $1,020,  or 
$1,000.  How  does  it  come  that  you  have  not  any  clerks  in  those 
grades,  and  yet  have  so  many  in  tlie  upper  grades? 
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Maj.  GoEBERT.  We  have  found  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
to  get  them  at  the  lower  salaries. 

92,000  CXJiSS. 

(1 )  Has  charge  of  general  storeroom ;  general  supplies  for  divisions  In  Wash- 
ington nn<l  establishments  in  the  field :  pnn*hase  and  issuing  of  snrH)lies  for  the 
variDiis  establishments  of  Ordnamv  Department  under  supervision  of  diifif 
clerk,  Ordnance  Department 

(2>  Assistant  to  chief.  Executive  Offlct*;  acts  as  personal  officer  in  olfice  of 
chief  of  manufacture,  administering  to  a  force  of  approximately  400  In  Wash- 
ington, and  acts  as  liaison  for  approximately  20,000  arsenal  employees:  does 
general  se<'retarlal  work  for  the  chief  of  manufacture. 

(S)  Executive  assistant  of  artillery  division;  has  direct  charge  of  all  per- 
sonnel and  general  ofTii>e  management  of  this  division. 

(4  Expt^rt  in  business  administration  in  charge  of  costs  of  making  the  W^ 
liiints,  enlargements,  photostats,  bn»>\'n  prints,  etc. ;  has  super\"isIon  of  pur- 
cliase  of  all  supplies  necesairy  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  photosraphlo 
room. 

(5)  PriM}f  assistant — duties  i)ertainlng  to  the  compilation  of  records  of  tb< 
proof  of  artillery  and  artillery  material  in  the  fleld,  such  as  c^imputing  and 
it'cording  the  records  of  ballistic  tests,  disi)ersion  of  fire,  burst  of  projectiles, 
etc.,  from  Held  reconls. 

(6)  Compiling  and  handling  of  cost  data  and  correspondence  on  cust-plQ> 
contracts ;  ascertaining  value  of  material  fundshed  by  the  United  States  to 
c<u)tractors  and  arriving  at  complete  unit  cost ;  answering  all  cf>rre^poudencc 
smd  inquiries  relative  to  cost  of  ordnance  material  and  compilation  and  revision 
of  price  lists :  supervision  of  cost  files  covering  all  ordnance  material,  mannf^ 
tiired  either  by  arsenals  or  contractors;  checking  and  analyzlni?  final  cost  ttaie- 
nients  on  cost-plus  contracts  to  determine  unit  cost;  supervising  the  recording 
of  all  scrap  made  and  sold  on  cost-plus  contracts  and  balancing  same  on  com- 
j>letion  of  contracts. 

$1,800   CLASS. 

(1)  Head  of  the  mail  and  record  of  the  manufacturing  division;  bas  duuf? 
of  the  proper  classification,  indexing,  filing,  and  routing  of  correspondence.' 

(2)  Assistant  to  chief  of  supply  room,  having  charge  of  all  stationery  and 
the  issuance  of  all  requisitions  and  receipt  of  same:  issuing  accountability 
and  property  slips. 

(3)  Librarian  for  technical  staff,  having  charge  of  all  technical  textbooks  in 
use  by  that  organization. 

(4)  In  charge  of  stores  and  transportation:  has  routing  of  all  shipments 
from  arsenals  and  other  points  and  also  looks  after  storage  of  various  Govern- 
ment articles  pertaining  to  Ordnance  Department. 

(5)  Looking  up  statistics  In  the  lmi>ortation  and  exportation  of  nitrogen: 
assistant  to  p<»rsonnel  officer;  care  of  all  military  records  pertaining  to  nitrate 
division;  handling  of  nitrate  division  correspondence;  general  administrative 
duties. 

(6)  Cost  accountant;  working  under  supervision  of  chief  cost  accoontinc 
section  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  cost  accoimtirg  in  Ordnance  Department 

$1,600  CLASS. 

(1)  Head  of  a  group  in  charge  of  storage  and  transportation  of  madilne 
guns,  automatic  rifles,  spare  parts,  and  accessories. 

(2)  Assistant  to  chief  of  tank,  tractor,  and  trailer  section;  in  charge  of 
storage  and  transportation  of  tanks,  tractors,  and  trailers,  and  mobile  ord- 
nance repair  shops. 

(3)  Executive  assistant  to  small-arms  division,  having  general  supervision 
of  office  management,  etc. 

(4)  In  charge  of  Ordnance  welfare  work,  having  supervision  of  matters  per 
talnlng  to  welfare  of  employees  In  the  Ordnance  Department,  caring  for  tiiein 
relative  to  obtaining  living  quarters,  investigating  health  conditions,  caring 
for  sick  employees ;  supervising  the  operation  of  cafeterias  and  all  naattera  d 
general  welfare  nature. 
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(5)  Statistician — expert;  high-grade  bookkeeping  pertaining  to  all  matters 
of  statistical  nature. 

(C)  General  bookkeeping;  senior  cost  accountant,  having  general  supervi- 
sion of  bookkeeping  in  connection  with  expenditures  and  allotment  of  funds 
and  cost  accounting  for  the  nitrate  division. 

(7)  Executive  assistant  engaged  on  tlie  drafting  of  contracts  and  texamina- 
tion  of  requisitions  for  contracts  in  the  contract  section. 

(8)  Supervision  of  finances  for  field  service:  preparation  of  estimates  for 
congressional  appropriations  for  operation  of  the  establishments  reporting  to 
field  service:  handling  of  estimates  for  depots  and  repair  establishments  and 
obtainnig  allotments  to  cover. 

(9)  Chief  clerk  and  assistant  to  the  officer  In  charge  of  railway,  seacoast,  and 
nial>ile  ariiller)',  and  the  maintenance  of  this  material. 

(10)  Statistician  for  the  claims  board,  making  statistical  reports  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  claims. 

DRAFTSMEN. 

Mr,  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  expend  $660,400  for 
the  employment  of  skilled  draftsmen  instead  of  $400,000,  the  amount 
you  had  last  year.    Why  do  you  ask  for  that  increase? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  That  is  due  to  the  change  in  design  in  the  recon- 
struction of  this  artillery.  There  is  a  total  of  5,754  drawings  which 
will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  accomplish  the  program. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  you  have  to  do  that  under  the  Macey  scale? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  conceded  the  Macey  scale;  but 
may  have  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  pay  the  draftsmen? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Their  salaries  range  from  $1,400  us  to  as  high  as 
$3,600  for  the  chief  draftsman. 

Mr.  Wood.  $3,600  a  year? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  For  the  chief  draftsman;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  pay  your  ordinary  draftsmen  $2,000  and  $2,800? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  They  are  squad  bosses  and  gang  bosses.  The  salary 
of  the  ordinary  draftsman  ranges  from  $1,400  to  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  Macev  scale  what  are  the  salaries? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  $1,800,  $2,000,  $2,200,  and  $2,400. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  the  cost  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  guns  will  be? 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  No ;  I  have  not  that  data. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  can  prepare  any  statement  about  this  $660,400 
I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  Very  well.  Here  is  what  we  are  up  against:  We 
have  got  to  pay  more  money  to  draftsmen;  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  I  have  a  letter  that  was  received  just  as  a  matter  ot  information, 
showing  a  canvn?  of  73  draftsmen  who  had  left  the  Government  serv- 
ice in  the  Ordnance  Department  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  were 
making  on  the  outside;  out  of  the  7«3,  21  were  receiving  salaries  less 
than  they  were  receiving  in  the  department,  the  average  being  $06  a 
person.  Fifty-two  received  a  salary  the  average  of  which  was  $381 
per  man  higher  than  paid  them  while  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  before  you  get  to  that,  the  important  thing  in  my 
mind  is  why  you  need  so  many  men  at  all.  I  understand  that  if  you 
need  draftsmen  you  will  have  to  pay  the  salaries  necessary  to  get 
them,  and  you  ought  to  have  what  you  need  even  though  it  may  be  in 
excess  of  what  they  have  heretofore  been  receiving.    But  in  my  own 
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mind  I  want  to  be  justified  in  presenting  an  item  of  $660,400  to  the 
full  committee  and  to  the  House.  Somelwdy  responsible  for  that 
program  ought  to  make  a  very  strong  and  clear  statement  as  to  the 
whole  case. 

Maj.  GoEBERT.  I  will  furnish  for  the  record  the  complete  program 
as  it  is  outlined. 


Tuesday,  January  13,  1920. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GEN.  H.  H.  LOED,  DIBECTOR  OF  FINAlfCE,  AID 
UEXTT.  COL.  J.  H.  BICE,  OBDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Skilled  Draftsmen. 

Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  we  had  somebody  from  your  department  hen? 
with  reference  to  this  authorization  of  $660,400  that  it  is  the  desiw 
of  your  department  to  use  next  year.  One  man  said  the  other  night 
it  was  concerning  the  building  of  guns  and  there  is  $260,400  inon? 
than  the  authorization  you  hacf  last  year,  and  this  committee  has  hau 
no  satisfactory  explanation  made  of  the  necessity  of  this  authoriza 
tion.  And  wo  thought  it  jmssible  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some 
further  information  about  it.  We  have  no  information  why  it  is 
essential  to  spend  this,  and  if  you  can  give  us  any  reason  we  would 
like  to  have  it. 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  can.  I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place. 
as  you  probably  know,  this  provision  does  not  appropriate  money: 
it  merely  authorizes  the  use  of  money  which  is  appropriated  in  other 
bills,  or  if  appropriated  in  other  bills.  It  is  for  the  pay  of  drafts- 
jnen  in  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Washington. 

I  wish,  further,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  has  not  anything  to 
do  directly,  really,  with  the  expenditure  of  that  amount  of  money; 
it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  money  shall  be  spent  in  Washing- 
ton' or  some  place  else.  We  have  submitted  in  other  estimates  a 
request  for  fimds  for  certain  experimental  work  in  regard  to  which  I 
will  give  you  further  information  if  you  desire.  If  that  money  be 
iipproi)riated,  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  di-uftsmen  to 
carry  out  the  experimental  program  will  be  essential.  It  will  be  part 
of  the  work,  just  as  nuich  as  the  making  of  the  material  would  be, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  assuming  the  appi'opriations  to  be 
made,  that  the  money  be  thus  expended.  Consequently,  this  authori- 
zation has  only  to  do  with  giving  us  the  authority  to  spend  the  money 
in  Washington,  instead  of  at  the  arsenals  or  some  other  place  outside 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  it  was  the  policy  of  this  committee  and  the 
judgment  of  this  committee  that  this  authorization  should  not  be 
granted,  and  it  was  not  granted,  and  that  it  could  not  be  spent  either 
in  AVashington  or  any  place  else.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  that  was  the 
judgment  of  this  connnittee,  notwithstanding  w^e  did  not  give  you  the 
authorization  to  spend  it  here  in  Washington,  you  would  spend  it 
some  place  else? 

Col.  Rice.  If  the  authorization  for  the  experimental  work  given 
bv  the  aj)propriation  of  money  in  the  fortifications  and  the  Army 
bills  were  made,  there  would  be  no  way  to  avoid  the  spending  of  the 
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:  money  in  doing  the  development  work,  in  the  pay  of  draftsmen. 
That  would  be  absolutely  essential.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  authori- 
;  zation,  if  that  supposition  were  to  hold,  would  necessarily  be  to 
transfer  the  work  from  Washington  to  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  if  and  in  the  event  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  makes  an  appropriation  covering  thia 
amount  of  money,  that  general  authorization  would  let  you  use  that 
money  at  other  places  and  you  are  asking  of  us  to-day  to  give  you 
the  authoiization  to  use  it  here? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  require  us  to  use  it;  we  would  have 
f   to  use  it 

Mr.  Wood.  That  appropriation  has  not  been  made  as  yet  by  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir;  not  by  the  fortifications  committee.  Neither 
of  those  committees  have  held  their  hearings.  That  brings  up  the 
question,  of  course,  as  to  why  it  is  advantageous,  assuming  the  ap- 
propriation should  be  made,  to  do  the  work  here  in  Washiiy^n.  The 
reason  is  that  this  is  the  headquarters  of  information ;  this  is  where 
we  have  contact  with  the  chiefs  of  other  departmentis;  it  is  where 
we  have  our  greatest  force  of  technical  officers  who  not  only  do  this 
class  of  work  but  do  other  things  which  must  concentrate  here,  and 
certain  classes  of  our  technical  people  can  operate  very  much  better 
and  more  effectively  here  than  they  can  away. 

This  amount  of  $660,000  would  provide  for  the  employment  here 
of  something  like  350  draftsmen  of  the  types  that  we  contemplate. 
Thei-e  would  still  be  some  draftsmen  th^t  would  have  to  be  employed 
elsewhere.  We  now  have  draftsmen  both  here  and  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. Tlie  men  we  want  to  have  here  will  work  at  an  increased 
cost  and  decreased  efficiency  if  they  are  sent  elsewhere,  because  they 
will  be  away  from  the  supervision  of  the  head;  and  with  the  limited 
number  of  tex^hnical  officers  we  have,  we  are  not  able  to  assign  to  a 
number  of  places  outside  men  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
what  the  requirements  are  and  thoroughly  competent  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  So  that  it  becomes  practically  necessary  to  send  away 
from  Washington,  mainly,  the  less  expert  class  of  work  which 
means  a  certain  amount  of  division  in  a  project.  The  expense  is 
greater,  also,  because  in  the  usual  run  we  have  to  send  men  away  who 
have  been  trained  in  Washington,  and  for  a  time  we  have  to  pay 
them  more,  in  order  to  get  their  services,  than  we  would  here  where 
they  are  already  located  and  live.  In  addition,  at  the  present  time 
the  wages  of  our  drafting  force  are  smaller  in  Washington  than  they 
are  at  the  arsenals. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  Macey  scale? 

Col.  Rice.  Xo,  sir.    We  do  not  use  the  Macey  scale. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  say  at  those  other  places  where  they  operate  under 
the  Macey  scale? 

(^ol.  Rice.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  Macey  sdaile  anywhere. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  hope  you  will  never  have  it. 

Col.  Rice.  We  pa}"  at  the  arsenals  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  the 
vicinity,  under  the  law,  and  we  have  recently  had  a  report,  for 
instance,  from  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  we  find  by  comparison 
with  the  basic  wages  that  would  be  an  increase  and,  in  addition,  H 
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would  1)0  necessary  to  nuike  an  allowance  to  the  men  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss  in  movinff  to  a  new  place,  and  all  that  sort  of 
tiling.  So  that  we  ^et  a  veiT  considerable  increase  in  efficiency  ana 
decrease  in  cost  by  l)eing  allowed  to  have  this  number  of  men  in 
Washin^t^m. 

The  next  i)oint  I  presume  you  will  be  interested  in  is  why  we 
desire  to  have  a  considerable  program  of  experimentation  upon  the 
comi)letion  of  a  ^reat  war,  when  we  have  our  storehouses  full  of 
material. 

Mr.  AVooD.  I  take  it  your  explanation  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  here  rather  than  some  place  else  is  convincing, 
but  wliat  I  am  interested  in,  and  I  think  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  why  the  necessity  of  spending  it  at  all. 

Col.  Rice.* Yes,  sir:  I  thought  you  would  want  to  know  that.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  a  gieat  deal  of  material,  more  than  the  country 
ever  had  before.  Much  of  it  is  in  first-class  condition,  so  that  we  are 
fairly  well  off  on  the  classes  of  material  that  we  have  used  in  the 
war.  But  our  military  necessity  requires  primarily  two  things  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  we  have  gained  in  the  war 
and  to  utilize  the  material  w^hich  we  now  have.  One  is  to  care  for 
and  keep  in  serviceable  condition,  ready  for  issue,  the  material  and 
stores  which  we  have  already  procured  and  have  in  hand,  up  to  the 
extent  of  meeting  the  needs  for  whatever  program  may  be  adopted 
by  the  War  Depaitment  for  the  mobilization  of  troops  in  any  future 
war.  The  second  is  to  keep  abi^east  of  the  times  in  development  so 
that,  in  case  of  any  major  war,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  manufac- 
ture and  give  our  tix)ops  the  best  materiel  whenever  we  have  to  pro- 
duce new"  ordnance. 

If  we  stait  a  big  war,  we  will  have  to  do  the  next  time  to  a  certain 
extent  what  we  did  the  last  time;  that  is,  there  will  be  great  ex- 
penditures of  material  that  will  have  to  be  replaced;  there  will  be 
great  developments  on  the  pai-t  of  our  enemy,  whoever  he  may  be, 
in  iniproved  means  of  wariare.  So  we  will  have  to  have  maferiel 
that  is  up  to  the  times  and  at  least  on  a  parity  with  that  which  is 
developed  by  other  nations,  unless  we  wish  to  pay  for  it  in  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  as  well  as  in  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  said  you  wanted  to  be  on  a  parity? 

Col.  Rice.  I  said  we  would  have  to  be;  we  are  trying  to  be  wav 
ahead. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Don't  you  want  to  do  better  than  that? 
Col.  Rice.  We  want  to  do  better  than  that;  we  want  to  be  way 
ahead,  which  we  were  not  before. 
Mr.  Wood.  We  were  not  at  the  time  we  quit,  were  we  ? 
Col.  Rice.  We  were  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understood  we  had  no  guns  of  consequence ;  that  we 
used  guns  of  foreign  manufacture.  ' 

Col.  Rice.  Our  guns  were  of  a  foreign  type. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  they  made  by  us  or  by  France? 

Col.  Rice.  Most  of  the  guns  we  had  on  the  front  were  made  either 
by  France  or  England.  We  had  just  reached  the  stage  where  our 
guns  were  begmnmg  to  become  available  in  France,  but  thev  were 
nearly  all  of  foreign  type. 
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76-MILLIMETER  GUN. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  it  not  discovered  our  75-millimeter  gun  was  not 
comparable  in  efficiency  and  effectiveness  with  the  same  size  gun 
manufactured  by  Germany  or  France^  either? 
Col.  Rice.  Do  you  speak  of  our  design  of  gun? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Cal.  Rice.  Taking  it  backward^  so  to  speak,  the  Germans  devel- 
oped in  1916  and  put  on  the  front  a  75-millimetei:  gun  that  outranged 
the  French  gun,  it  outranked  the  British  gun,  and  it  outranged  the 
gun  we  had  originally  designed.  Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fighting  men  on  our  siae,  it  was  a  superior  gun  to  anything  we 
had  in  the  allied  armies.  As  to  the  comparison  between  our  own 
75-millimeter  gun  and  the  French  gun,  there  has,  of  course,  been  an 
endless  controversy  and  discussion. 

Tliere  is  evei-y  known  point  of  view,  depending  on  who  has  it. 
The  French  piece  is  a  little  longer  than  the  American  gun,  and  for 
that  reason  it  has  some  slight  advantage.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
during  the  war  the  French  conducted  a  test  in  the  hope  of  developing 
a  gun  and  equipments  superior  to  their  own  75,  and  in  that  test  wab 
entered  by  a  foreign  manufacturer  who  was  making  us  a  special  pare 
of  the  gun — a  i*ecuperator — one  of  our  75's,  and  it  was  more  favorably 
reported  on  by  the  French  themselves  than  any  other  gun  over  there. 
They  recommended  to  us,  much  to  my  surpnse,  when  I  arrived  in 
France  in  June.  1918,  that  we  abandon  their  75  and  adopt  and  build 
our  own.  Now,  we  did  not  do  that  as  a  matter  of  production;  we  also 
did  not  do  it  because  they  did  not  abandon  their  75  and  build  our 
gun  themselves.  But  it  was  mainly  a  matter  of  production,  because 
at  that  time  we  had  shifted  from  our  own  type  to  the  French  75  type, 
and  we  had  it  in  production,  and  we  wanted  guns,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  change  again,  with  the  consequent  delay  and  confusion, 
and  take  the  chances  of  getting  the  other  type  of  gun.  Also,  we 
were  not  satisfied  with  its  range  ourselves. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVasox.  "What  was  its  range? 

Col.  Rice.  It  was,  with  the  projectiles  then  used,  something  like 
0.000  yards. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  had  a  gun  of  the  same  caliber  that  would  shoot 
about  15.000? 

Col.  Rice.  Never.  Their  gun  never  shot  more  than  1,150  yards 
with  tlie  very  finest  projectile  they  had. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yon  mean  the  Germans  or  French? 
Col.  Rice.  France. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  it  was  much  more  than  ours? 
(^ol.  Rice.  You  understand,  with  the  range  I  gave  you,  of  9,000 
yards,  nsin^  the  same  type  of  projectile,  there  was  something  like 
.500  yards  difference  between  their  gun  and  ours. 

>fr.  Wood.  What  was  your  opinion  of  their  purpose  in  advising 
us  to  manufacture  our  gim  and  to  abandon  the  new  gun?  You  say 
we  did  not  do  it  for  the  fact  we  could  not  take  the  time  to  do  it,  and 
the  further  fact  that  they  did  not  manufacture  this  sort  of  a  gun? 
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Col.  Rice.  The  i-easons,  of  course,  are  complicated  and  technical. 
Our  gun  has  a  very  much  greater  elevation.  You  can  shoot  it  at  % 
higher  angle  than  you  can  the  French  gun.  It  has  a  very  much  wider 
traverse,  and,  allowing  the  gun  to  stand  still,  you  can  fire  it  over  an 
area  of  45°,  and  the  French  gun  has  only  3°  or  4°.  Now,  these  are 
things  tliat  all  gun  designei*s  are  trying  to  get.  We  had  them  in  a 
satisfactory  typo,  according  to  their  ideas,  therefore,  it  may  be,  with- 
out knowing  our  production  condition,  they  considered  that  was  the 
gun  to  be  adopted. 

But  when  it  came  to  their  adoption  of  it  they  had  great  quantities 
of  their  own  type,  and  the  French  75  is  a  popular  idol  in  France. 
It  has  been  considered  by  the  French  people  as  being  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  and  they  wore  influenced  by  the  great  quantities  they 
had  and  by  the  public  sentiment,  and  also  by  the  fact,  I  think,  their 
general  staff  felt — this  is  my  personal  opinion — that  the  anny  itself 
was  not  educated  up  to  quite  as  complicated  a  mechanism  as  was  neces- 
sary to  got  those  advantageous  features  of  traverse  and  elevation  of 
which  I  spoke.  That  is  my  diagnosis  of  their  reason.  They  are  now 
and  have  boon  all  through  the  war  making  various  developmental 
experiments  to  got  in  their  own  artillerv^  a  carriage  and  gun  which 
will  do  what  this  one  of  ours  does  and  which  can  be  used  to  modifv 
the  gun  they  now  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  any  of  those  pms  of  ours  tried  out  over  there? 

Col.  Rice.  Never  on  the  fighting  line.  We  had  some  guns  over 
there  that  wore  used  in  the  training  camps  to  find  out  whether  the 
trooj:)S  really  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Woor>.  How  many  of  those  gims  did  we  manufacture? 

Col.  Rice.  Eight  hundred  and  ten  gims  and  363  carriages. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  them  did  we  have  in  France? 

Col.  Rice.  We  had  32  in  France. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  we  actually  did  not  use  any  of  them  in  battle? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  it  is  for  the  reason  you  have  stated  here  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  did  not  actually  use  them  in  battle  because  we 
wanted  to  try  them  out  with  the  troops  in  the  training  camps  first, 
and  before  that  was  completed  the  armistice  came  on. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  we  get  all  the  other  gi^ins  that  were  required  for 
our  troops  to  fully  equip  them  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  guns? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  Our  troops  never  lacked  for  guns  or  any 
other  kind  of  supplies. 

GERMAN    7ri-3IILE  GUN. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  a  little  curious  to  know — and  perhaps  you  can 
inform  us — about  this  75-mile  gun  that  the  Germans  ai'e  said  to  have 
fired  into  Paris.     Was  that  a  myth  or  not?    • 

Col.  Rice.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  an  actual  fact. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  thev  ever  discover  it  or  find  it? 

Col.  Rice.  Yos;  I  think  they  got  full  information  about  the  gun. 
They  never  got  much  about  the  carriage,  but  they  found  the  emplace- 
ment where  the  gun  had  been.  And,  of  course,  they  got  the  projectiles 
in  Paris.  When  they  burst,  they  did  not  burst  into  very  small 
fragments. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  big  a  caliber  was  that  ^un? 

Col.  Bice.  Alx)ut  9  inches.  It  was  originally  a  13-inch  naval  gun 
which  had  been  relined  down  to  a  9-inch  gun. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  length  of  it  ? 

Col.  Rice.  About  100  calibers  on  9  inches;  900  inches. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tlie  length  of  the  gun  ? 

Col.  Rice.  The  len^h  of  the  gun  was  one  hundred  times  the  bore, 
and  the  bore  was  9  inches. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  900  inches  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Nine  hundred  inches. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  feet  would  that  be? 

Col.  Rice.  Seventy-five. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  manufacturing  guns  that  are  longer  than  that 
down  here  in  the  navy  yard,  are  we  not? 

Col.  Rice.  I  do  not  know  just  what  length  they  have.  They  have 
a  50-caliber.  16-inch.  You  are  speaking  of  the  normal  Navy  gun, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Rice.  Their  biggest  gun  is  50-caliber,  16-inch.  That  is  800 
inches — 100  inches  shorter  than  the  German  cun. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  far  would  that  gun  shoot? 

Col.  Rice.  If  you  elevated  it  to  the  maximum,  so  as  to  get  the 
maximum  range,  it  would  shoot  something  like  60,000  yaras.  It 
would  not  shoot  as  far  as  this  ^un  we  are  talldng  about,  l>ecause,  by 
the  i-educed  caliber  and  relativdy  tremendous  total  chamber  pressure 
for  the  long-range  gun,  you  have  a  very  high  velocity. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  a  solid  shot? 

Col.  Rice.  No  ;  it  had  explosives  in  it ;  it  burst  on  impact. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  people  m  this  country 
jind  to  the  niilitarv  men  as  well,  I  think,  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
II  /run  that  would  shoot  75  miles,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wason.  The  papers  said  they  could  make  a  gun  that  would 
shoot  105  miles,  but  it  would  not  last  long. 

Col.  Rk'e.  There  was  no  surprise  to  the  military  that  they  could 
make  sucli  a  gun,  but  they  were  surprised  in  military  circles  to  think 
they  would  want  such  a  gun  as  that.  You  can  make  a  gim  up  to 
any  size  permitted  by  manufacturing  facilities,  and  if  you  build  a 
nrun  big  enough  and  long  enough  you  can  get  any  range  you  want. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  matter  of  practicaoility,  then? 

Col.  Rice.  And  desirability. 

Mr.  Wood.  Jfore  than  a  limitation? 

Col.  Rice.  Absolutely.  The  Germans  had  a  special  reason  for 
wanting  to  do  that.  They  were  trying  to  reduce  the  morale  of  the 
French  people,  and  they  thought  firing  into  Paris  would  have  a  great 
effect,  and  it  did  have  a  considei'able  effect;  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
what  we  would  coiisidcM'  a  veiy  foolish  thing  to  do.  They  could  have 
landed  in  Paris  a  mucirmore  destructive  and  greater  quantities  of 
explosives  from  aeroplanes  at  very  much  less  expense  and  trouble. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  they  could  cause  much  more  damage,  could  they 
not? 

Col.  Rice.  Oh,  a  great  deal  more. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  tii*e  speaking  about  the  necessity  of  this  authoriza- 
tion because  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  material  we  have  in 
tliis  country.  Is  it,  in  your  expert  judgment,  essential  that  tliai 
yhouhl  bo  utilized  at  this  jiarticuhir  time? 

Col.  KicE.  I  think  I  did  not  make  mvself  quite  clear,  sir.  The 
desire  for  this  work  is  not  because  of  tlie  amount  of  material  we 
have  on  hand :  it  is  in  order,  in  case  of  any  war,  that  we  mav  be 
prepared  to  manufacture  new  and  improved  types  when  we  have  to 
manufacture  at  all.  If  we  were  to  go  into  a  major  war  at  any  time 
in  the  near  future;  if  we  should  have  such  an  unfortunate  event  at 
any  time,  I  shoidd  say,  in  the  next  15  yeai*s,  even  with  the  material 
we  now  have  on  hand,  in  the  progress  of  such  a  war  we  would  have 
to  make  new  material,  additional  stuff;  and  in  that  case  we  should 
be  prepared  to  have  the  vei^y  best  models  to  manufacture  and  not 
have  to  manufacture  something  that,  like  the  French  75  gun,  is  of  the 
model  of  1807. 

Mr.  W(X)i).  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind.  It  is 
not  proi)osed  to  manufacture  gims  now,  but  to  be  ready  to  manufac- 
ture anv  kind  of  gun  that  is  up  to  standard  at  that  time? 

Col.  "Rice.  Yes,  sir.  AVe  are  not  asking  for  authority  to  manu- 
facture these  guns  in  quantity,  or  any  of  this  new  material  in 
<]uantity ;  all  we  want  to  do  is  to  carry  oil  the  necessary  experiments, 
to  make  designs;  to  make  enough  of  them  so  that  we  know  they  are 
a  practicable  manufacturing  proposition,  and  be  ready  for  naanu- 
facturing  them  should  a  war  occur. 

Mr.  AVooD.  There  is  seemingly  a  very  rapid  evolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  guns,  and  the  gun  that  is  the  last  word  to-daj''  is  not  the 
last  word  to-morrow. 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  not  the  last  word  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  go  down  to  the  Xa^'y  Yard 
and  look  at  the  old  popguns  they  used  years  ago  and  to  think  they 
were,  destructive  in  warfare,  and  you  can  carry  them  in  your 
pocket,  almost,  now. 

diffeuent  types  of  guns,  etc.,  evolved  during  the  war. 

Col.  Rice.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  evolution  in  this  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  From  the  beginning  of  this  Avar  to  the  end  of  this  war, 
how  many  different  types  of  guns  were  evolved? 

Col.  Rice.  I  could  not  give  you  that  accurately.  The  French 
developed  an  entirely  new  ir)5-millimeter  gun  whicfi  they  built  and 
got  into  the  war.  It  was  a  very  marvelous  achievement,  and  was 
very  satisfactory.    • 

Mr.  AA'ooD.  AVhat  are  the  possibilities  of  that  gim? 

Col.  Rice.  It  is  a  very  good  gun  for  the  use  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  is  excessively  heavy,  and  the  French  themselves,  before 
the  war  was  over,  were  not  satisfied  with  its  range  and  were  plan- 
ning to  put  on  the  same  carriage  a  more  powerful  gun,  and  they 
had  the  gun  practically  developed  and  were  almost  ready  to  manu- 
facture when  the  armistice  came.  Col.  Jenks  informs  me  they  had 
tested  one  of  the  larger  and  heavier  guns. 
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Tlien  the  British  developed  a  new  18-pounder  which  corresponds 
to  our  75,  but  they  were  only  able  to  make  a  few  batteries  of  them 
and  get  them  on  the  front  and  try  them.  They  never  had  them  in 
quantity  in  a  fight.  Then,  of  course,  aside  from  the  guns,  the  trench 
warfai-e  was  an  entirely  new  development  except  so  far  as  it  was  a 
kick  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  another  old  custom  which  was 
revived  was  the  hand  grenade  and  the  rifle  grenade.  All  those  things 
had  not  been  used  in  war  for  many,  many  years.  Of  course,  the  air- 
craft development  was  an  entirely  new  thing,  and  another  entirely 
new  thing  during  the  war  was  the  application  of  guns  to  aeroplanes 
and  the  mechanism  for  dropping  bombs  and  the  using  of  bombs. 
The  railway  artillery  was  an  entirely  new  development.  There 
had  been  armored  cars  used  before  with  machine  guns  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  in  this  war  they  put  tremendously  powerful  guns  on 
railway  cars.  Mostlv  they  were  guns  they  took  on  of  naval  vessels 
and  things  of  that  kind,  which  were  fired  from  cars  with,  certain 
arrangements  for  supporting  the  cars  during  the  firing,  which  gave,, 
of  coui-se,  great  mobility  and  great  power. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  high  in  the  air  can  projectiles  be  used  from  a  gun 
in  warfare  witli  effectiveness? 

(^ol.  Bice.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  AVooD.  As  I  understand  it,  you  can  go  so  high  in  the  air  that  a 
projectile  fired  out  of  a  gun  will  have  no  more  force  when  it  hits  the 
earth  tlian  if  it  were  simply  dropped  by  hand.    Is  not  that  true? 

Col.  Rice.  You  mean  dropped  by  hand  from  the  same  height? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Rice.  Practically  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  high  do  you  have  to  get  before  that  rule  becomes 
true? 

C^ol.  Rice.  I  never  figured  that  our,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tliere  would  not  be  any  difference  when  fired  there  and 
when  dropped  out? 

Col.  Rice.  It  has  no  military  effect,  anyway. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  point  I  want  to  make  aoout  the  business  is  you  have 
to  send  your  airships  so  high  in  the  air  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
f(»llow  below  shooting  at  them,  and  I  want  to  determine  the  character 
of  gun  or  the  probability  of  a  gun  (if  you  had  a  gun  up  there),  that 
was  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  air  force  that  it  comes  in  contact 
Avith  in  its  descent  so  that  the  projectile  would  still  be  a  potent  fot-ce 
when  it  reaches  the  earth.  AVhy,  it  would  be  so  very  large  that  they 
could  not  carr}'  it,  and  the  point  I  am  making  is  this:  That  the 
largest  weight  at  a  certain  depth  will  suspend  itself  in  the  water,  and 
the  same  thing  would  be  true,  as  I  understand  it,  with  a  projectile  fired 
from  a  gun  at  an  enormous  height,  that  it  loses  its  force,  the  extra- 
ordinary force  given  it  as  a  projectile  as  it  is  being  fired  from  the 
same  gun,  l)efore  it  reaches  the  earth.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  high 
that  is  l)efore  that  would  happen,  but  the  refraction  counteracts  the 
)>rojectilc's  force? 

Col.  Rice.  Xo,  sir:  that  is  not  quite  the  situation.  A  bomb  dropped 
from  the  aeroplane,  before  it  hits  the  ground,  has  tremendously  more 
force  than  you  want. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  but  that  is  the  force  given  it  by  gravity. 

Col.  Rice.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Now,  does  the  fact  that  it  is  projected  by  i"eason  of  hav- 
ing an  explosive  behind  it.  give  it  additional  force  to  that  which  it 
gains  by  reason  of  gravity? 

Col.  Rice.  It  does  horizontally.  The  effect  of  height  on  a  pro- 
jectile is  simply  to  increase  the  range;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  get  high 
enougli  so  that  the  air  is  rarefied  you  get  a  greater  range,  range  being 
the  distance  of  travel  horizontally.  You  get  a  greater  range  than  pn 
do  if  you  fire  through  the  denser  medium  of  the  lower  air.  So  there 
is  no  objecti(m  to  going  just  as  high  as  you  can  get  the  gun  to  shoot 
if  you  want  to  get  range. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  just  wanted  to  know  the  practicability  of  the  gun,  as 
to  the  projectile,  whether  it  loses  its  potency  by  reason  of  its  height 

(^ol.  Rice.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  be  equally  true  of  a  hand  grenade  dropped 
from  an  aeroplane ;  it  would  keep  increasing  its  velocity  as  it  de 
scended,  but  when  it  struck  something  solid  it  would  explode,  would 
it  not? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  The  increased  force  with  which  the  projectile 
strikes,  whether  from  an  aeroplane  or  from  a  gun  in  field  operations, 
is  of  no  consequence,  because  you  always  have  a  great  deal  more  than 
vou  want.  What  you  reallv  want  to  have  it  do  is  to  burst  before  it 
goes  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  large  a  gun  did  any  of  our  allies,  or  the  enemy 
either,  for  that  matter,  carry  in  their  airships? 

Col.  Rice.  A  37-millimeter,  I  think,  was  carried  a  little  bit  by  the 
Germans;  but  the  guns  that  did  all  the  work  over  there  were  the  ma- 
chine guns  in  the  aeroplanes. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  different  calibers  of  machine  guns? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes.  I  mean  approximately  a  30-caliber.  The  French 
and  we  had  some  gims,  machine  guns,  of  about  11  millimeters;  that  is 
about  a  44-caliber.  They  were  very  effective,  but  the  number  was 
quite  limited.  The  Germans  also  had  a  gun  of  about  that  caliber,  but 
they  only  had  a  very  few  of  them. 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM. 

Ml".  Wood.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  desirability  of  this  authorization  for  the  appropriation? 

Col.  Rice.  Unless  the  committee  would  like  to  have  some  idea  of 
what  the  program  is  on  which  we  want  to  use  these  draftsmen. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes:  I  think  we  might  have  that. 

Col.  Rice.  We  have  already  ahead  of  us  some  111  items  that  ve 
wish  to  take  up  or  continue  work  on. 

Mr.  Wood.  Ts  tlioro  any  objection  to  this  program  being  made 
.  public:  if  so,  we  will  not  put  it  in  the  record? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  comparatively  small,  but 
the  great  majority  are  really  matters  that  are  vital.  There  was  con- 
vened, just  after  the  armistice  by  the  War  Department,  a  board 
of  officers  partly  of  those  from  this  country  who  had  experience 
in  the  production  work  and  partly  of  those  in  France  who  had  had 
cx])orience  in  fighting  which  was  called  the  Westervelt  Board.  It 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  and  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  types  of  artillery  required  and  those  that  we 
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^'  should  take  up  for  development  work  for  the  future  Army,  as  well 
^  as  the  types  oi  ammunition  that  should  be  supplied.    The  board  sub- 
mitted its  report  which  was  approved  by  the  War  Department  and 
J^  it  forms  the  basis  of  work  on  artillery  ammunition  which  we  are 
"I  now  engaged  upon  and  for  which  we  mainly  want  this  authprity.    I 
X  am  informed  that  the  French  are  translating  the  report  of  this  l)oard 
^:  for  their  use  and  information,  and  even  the  Chinese  are  trying  to 
"'  get  a  copy  in  order  that  they  may  keep  and  use  it  in  their  war  ma- 
=^  terial.    in  addition,  we  have  re<iuirements,  of  course,  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  service.    The  Air  Service  particularly,  in  conjunction 
'  with  us,  are  figuring  out  the  line  of  development  that  should  be  fol- 
=:  lowed.    We  are  trying  now  to  develop  a  satisfactory  automatic  87- 
millimeter  cannon,  which  is  a  very  difiScult  thing  to  do.    We  have 
B  made  some  progress,  but  it  has  not  been  perfected  yet. 

We  also  are  very  anxious  to  develop  a  larger  cauber  gun.    The 
^  aeroplane  has  got  to  the  point  where  at  least  the  heavier  ones  are 
certainly  going  to  be  armored  and  that  is  going  to  make  it  difficult 
r  for  the  machine  guns,  so  we  have  to  get  a  better  mn.    The  fellow 
s  who  has  the  bigger  gun  in  the  air  as  well  as  any  place  else  is  going 
z  to  have  certain  advantages.    The  general  trend  or  the  redesign  for 
Artillery  is  for  securing  greater  mobility  and  greater  range.    As  I 
have  already  told  you,  the  Allies  on  the  western  front  were  outranked 
r  by  the  Germans  with  their  light  fieldpieces.    They  also  had  heavier 
pieces  with  superior  range.    The  French  have  constantly  been  at 
work  on  the  development  of  a  light  fieldpiece  and  so  have  the  Eng- 
lish, which  they  think  may  be  more  eflfective. 

The  French,  also,  brought  out  during  the  war  a  155-millimeter 
gun,  which  I  spoke  of  a  minute  ago,  a  220-millimeter  gun,  as  well  as 
a  194-millimeter  gun,  all  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  range. 
There  is  one  development  in  the  line  of  mobility  which  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importiince.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  it  first  in  regard  to  the 
guns.  That  is  tho  application  of  the  caterpillar-tractor  principle  to 
gun  mounts.  During  the  war,  you  will  remember,  the  Germans  would 
make  a  drive  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  then  for  quite  a  while 
they  would  not  do  anything;  everything  would  be  quiet.  The  reason 
for  that  was  they  could  not  get  their  guns  up  to  where  their  infantry 
was.  and  they  could  not  get  their  transports  and  supplies  up  to  where 
their  infantry  was,  and  the  main  reason  for  that  was  the  congestion 
of  tho  roads.  Xow.  the  caterpillar  tractor  will  go  almost  anywhere ;  it 
does  not  require  roads.  About  the  only  place  it  won't  go  where  a 
hoi*se  can,  for  instance,  is  on  rocky  ground  or  in  a  place  where  there 
is  a  considerable  depth  of  very  soft  ground  with  a  solid  bottom,  where 
a  horse  would  go  down  a  foot  or  two  feet  below  the  surface  and  find 
solid  footing.  There  was  a  great  development  during  this  war,  espe- 
cially on  the  allied  side  and  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  use  of 
the  caterpillar  tractor.  The  horse  was  almost  imjpossible  to  take  care 
of  at  the  front  and  keep  fed.  A  shrapnel  bursting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  gun  team  would  put  the  whole  gun  out  of  business,  kill  half 
the  hoi-ses  and  ruin,  ]Mobably,  the  remainder.  A  shrapnel  bursting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  gun  mounted  on  a  caterpillar  tractor  or  in  the 
neighborh(K)(l  of  guns  nin  by  caterpillar  tractors  would  have  little 
effect,  because  the  vital  parts  of  the  machines  were  armored  and  frag- 
ments of  the  shrapnel  would  not  have  enough  power  to  pierce  them. 
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And  the  supplying  of  gasoline  was  very  nmcli  easier  than  the  supply- 
ing of  forage  and  things  of  that  kind.  J>o  that  from  many  standpoint 
the  development  of  the  use  of  the  caterpillar  principle  is  one  of  the 
things  of  greatest  iinpoitance  in  the  future  and  is  i^eceiving  the  great- 
est amount  of  attention. 

Then  we  have  the  different  types  of  guns,  of  which  there  are  the 
light  field  gun  and  the  light  howitzer,  the  medium  gun  and  the  medium 
howitzer,  and  what  we  call  the  heavy  gun  and  the  heavy  howitzer. 
We  are  developing  a  gun  of  the  caterpillar  kind  which  will,  therefore, 
be  self-propelled.  Other  powers  are  doing  the  same  thing.  We  an* 
hoping  for  great  things  from  that  development.  Of  course  it  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  will  have  to  be  tried  out. 

The  use  of  the  caterpillar  tractors  for  the  drawing  of  the  aitillorv 
is  not  in  the  experimental  stage  and  was  used  at  the  front  with  verr 
great  success;  l)Ut  those  have  to  be  developed.  The  caterpillar  tractor 
itself  is  in  its  infancy,  and  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  pleasure 
automobiles,  is  a  verv  crude  machine,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  on  that.  One  of  the  interesting  developments 
that  has  come  uj:)  since  the  war  was  that  of  a  caterpillar  machine  which 
also  could  be  used  as  a  wheel  vehicle.  The  difficulty  about  a  caterpillar 
tractor  is  that  normallv  it  is  slow. 

]Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  greatest  speed  you  can  get  out  of  a  cater- 
l)illar  tractor? 

Col.  EiCE.  With  the  very  small  ones  we  can  get  16  miles,  but  that 
is  very  unusual ;  that  is  only  two  and  a  half  tons.  The  speed  you 
can  get  decreases  with  the  size  and  weight  until,  with  some  of  them, 
them  maximum  I  would  say  is  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles. 
They  vary  all  the  way  in  between  that,  but  in  all  of  them  it  is  slower 
that  you  would  like  to  have  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  from  one 
point  to  another.  So  there  has  been  developed  this  tyi>e  in  which 
you  can  use  the  caterpillar  tread  when  you  need  it,  and  when  you 
are  on  the  road  you  can  switch  it  over  and  use  wheels  and  get  a 
speed  of  15  miles    with  a  very  heavy  machine. 

Those  instances  will  give  you  some  little  idea  of  what  we  are  wish- 
ing to  do  in  the  way  of  artillery.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the 
aeroplane  work. 

Another  very  important  matter  is  ammunition.  We  had  in  tlie 
war  a  great  deal  or  difficulty,  the  Allies  had,  with  fuses — a  great 
many  premature  bursts.  The  powder  ought  to  be  flashless,  so  that 
you  can  not  see  it.  It  is  practically  smokeless,  and  it  ought  to  be 
non-hydroscopic,  so  that  it  won't  take  up  moisture.  On  the  front 
amniunition  had  to  be  put  out  in  the  open,  so  that  nonhydroscopic 
qualiies  are  very  important. 

Ml".  SissoN.  Have  you  developed  a  successful  explosive  that  wouM 
not  be  affected  })y  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere? 

Col.  EicE.  No,  sir:  we  have  not.  The  explosive  itself  we  do  mi 
have  so  much  trouble  with,  although  that  is  import^mt:  but  the  pro- 
pellant,  the  powder,  we  have  not  developed  to  that  extent,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  are  all  driving  at. 

Another  thing  is  the  development  of  explosives  for  use  in  hand 
grenades  and  bombs  and  things  of  that  kind.  That  gets  us  into  the 
chlorates  which  are  more  or  less  sensitive.  Due  to  the  shortage  of 
the  more  stable  kinds  of  explosive,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
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mxiety  in  the  war  all  over  England,  France,  Italy,  and  here,  and 
because  the  amount  you  can  get  is  limited,  therefore  for  the  hand 
grenades  and  the  bombs  we  were  driven  to  try  to  get  explosives  of 
some  other  composition  than  the  ones  we  were  using  for  shell.  That 
still  needs  development.  And  we  should  have  the  fuses  what  we  call 
bore  safe,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  explode  in  the  gun  it  will  not 
damasfe  the  gun.  That  is  in  a  very  incomplete  stage.  There  are  a 
verv  lew  of  them  and  they  are  not  very  successful  mechanically. 

'then  we  should  have  and  need  verj'^  badly  what  was  one  of  the 
failings  in  the  war,  so-called  mechanical  time  fuses,  which  cause 
the  explosion  of  shrapnel  by  being  set  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
interval  and  which  are  not  affected  by  altitudes.  In  other  words, 
in  firing  at  aeroplanes  the  explosion  of  the  projectile  is  often  very 
high  up  in  the  air,  and  the  density  of  the  air  is  very  much  less  than 
it  is  at  the  ground,  and  therefore  the  time  of  explosion  must  be  in- 
dependent of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  Practically  at  the  present 
time  all  of  the  time  fuses  have  what  they  call  time  trains.  In  other 
words,  the  time  is  determined  by  the  length  of  time  required  to 
burn  a  certain  amount  of  composition. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  solvea  that  problem  in  a  measure  with  ref- 
erence to  the  effect  of  the  altitude  on  the  automobile  engine,  have 
you  not? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir:  we  have.  The  Qermans  before  the  war  had 
a  so-called  mechanical  fuse,  one  which  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
burning  of  a  time  train,  and  we  had  a  contract  with  them  to  make 
us  a  certain  number  and  to  let  us  have  their  device ;  and  we  had  a 
shipment  of  that  stuff  on  the  way  here  when  war  was  declared,  and 
they  stopped  it  and  we  never  got  it.  Now,  their  fuse  was  pretty  good 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  it  became  very  much  less  effective 
toward  the  end,  due  to  the  lack  of  workmen  and  good  material.  In 
this  country  we  never  had  a  satisfactory  fuse  of  that  kind.  We  made 
some  during  the  war  and  got  some  results,  but  they  never  were  what 
thoy  should  have  been.  So  that  is  one  of  the  important  develop- 
ments we  are  trying  to  work  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  must  have  your  plans  made  and  your  blue  prints 
before  you  can  begin  operation  on  any  of  these  various  devices? 

Col.  KicE.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  we  can  do  in  connection 
with  them  and  carry  on  the  drawings  simultaneously.  Once  in  a 
while  we  find  something  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  model  and 
put  it  together. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  that  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  model 
stage  t 

Col.  Kick.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  after  you  have  made  your  model  and  that  has 
been  a  success,  they  have  always  represented  to  this  committee  that 
the  essential  stage  next  to  be  begun  is  to  transfer  that  model  to  the 
blue  print  or  to  the  draftsmen? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  it  can  be  manufactured  in  quantities  and  pre- 
serve the  model  in  the  Ordnance  office? 

Col.  Rice.  It  has  ^o  be  shown  in  the  prints  in  absolute  detail,  down 
to  the  last  screw,  before  you  can  begin  quantity  production.  And 
not  only  that,  but  a  certain  amount  of  it  will  have  to  have  been  put 
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through  the  factory  in  advance  for  the  purpose  of  checking  your  pro- 
duction methods  and  drawings  with  tne  materials,  to  be  sure  they 
will  come  out  right.  No  draftsman  has  ever  yet  made  a  design  tliit 
did  not  ha^'e  errors.  The  only  way  is  to  make  the  stuff  physically 
from  the  drawings  and  then,  if  they  do  not  go  together,  change  the 
drawings  or  change  the  material. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  this  tungsten  material  entered  very  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  the  gun? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tool  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  gun? 

Col.  EiCE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  practicable  to  use  it  in  the  steel  in  the  gun  S 

Col.  Rice.  It  would  be  practicable,  but  it  has  not  been  found  desir- 
able up  to  the  present  time.  It  has  qualities  that  are  not  just  those 
that  they  want  for  guji  manufacture.    They  use  other  alloys. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  anything  further.  Colonel? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  an  estimate  here  for  $660,400  to  be  available 
for  this  purpose  out  of  the  appropriation  that  may  be  carried  in 
the  military  bill  and  the  fortifications  bill? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  not  an  appropriation,  but  an  authorization  for 
the  use  of  the  appropriation  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  $400,000  for  this  purpose  set  apart  in  the 
last  appropriation  bill,  and  then  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $400,000? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir;  we  only  had  the  authorization  up  to  $400,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  not  get  $800,000  ? 

Col.  Rice.  An  authorization? 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  $400,000  in  1919— did  you  not  have  $400,000 
appropriated,  and  then  get  $400,000  additional?  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  submitted  an  estimate  for  $500,000  and  were 
given  $800,000  in  'l919. 

Col.  Rice.  Not  this  year.    For  1919  we  had;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  peak  you  had  $800,000? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  you  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  while  all  these  matters  are  in  the  experimental  stage,  mate 
use  of  $660,400  ? 

Col.  Rice.  We  not  only  can  do  that,  but  even  then  we  expect  to 
have  men  working  on  this  same  work  outside  of  Washington  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $200,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  your  preparation  must  be  very  extensile 
for  this  experimental  work  if  you  used  $800,000  during  the  peak  of 
the  war  and  now  you  want  to  use  $660,400,  almost  as  much,  within 
$140,000,  of  your  peak. 

Col.  Rice.  We  avoided  as  much  as  possible  experimental  work,  of 
course,  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Of  coulee,  as  I  understand,  this^  $660,000  would  BOt 
necessarily  represent  the  total  amount  you  may  actually  use  in  mak- 
ing these  drawings? 
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-  Co.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

if      Mr.  SissoN.  Because  in  other  portions  of  the  country,  where  you 
iv  have  various  plants,  you  will  have  draftsmen? 
3       Col.  EicE.  Yes,  sir. 

>:  ^  Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  difficult,  of  coui^  for  you  to  tell  the  committee 

in  absolute  detail  just  how  you  will  use  the  money  at  this  time; 

V7  but  if  the  money  is  appropriated  and  you  should  find  you  could  not 

economically  use  the  $660,000  for  this  purpose,  it  would  simply  not 

be  used;  it  would  be  appropriated  for,  but  this  authority  would 

-,  not  be  availed  of? 

Col.  Rice.  Not  at  all,  sir.    This  is  simply  the  statutory  limit. 
Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  it  is  the  statutory  limit  on  appropria- 
^  tions  in  the  Fortifications  bill  and  the  Military  bill  to  be  usra  in  the 
!'  city  of  Washington. 
Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because  the  moneys  carried  on  those  bills  are  not  used 
to  pay  employees  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  they  are  carried  on  this 
bill. 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.    There  is  one  other  point  I 
':  might  mention,  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  development  of 
'  experimental  material.    We  are  pretty  credibly  informed  that  the 
Germans  figured  something  like  five  to  seven  years  from  the  time  thej 
started  to  get  out  a  new  piece  of  artillery  imtil  they  get  it  where  it 
"  was  ready  for  manufacture  in  quantity,  in  peace  time.    In  the  war 
they  worked  faster  and  got  less  successful  material,  we  find.    Our 
own  experience  is  we  can  not  hope  for  anything  on  a  considerable 
*   design,  such  as  a  gun  carriage,  in  less  than  from  three  to  five  years 
from  the  time  we  start  the  design  to  the  time  we  are  ready  to  pro- 
duce in  quantity  for  use. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  find  somewhat  the  same  difficulty  with  the 
French  and  English  ?  The  commissions  which  they  sent  oyer  here  to 
give  our  Army  and  Xavy  what  advice  they  could,  after  we  got  into 
"  the  war,  said  they  were  never  able  to  develop  an  aeroplane  engine 
after  the  model  had  been  made  and  first  put  into  operation,  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  defects,  under  18  months.  Is  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
true  of  the  gun  carriage  ? 

Col.  Rice.  Except  that  it  takes  longer  than  that 
Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  that  testi- 
mony (at  the  time  it  was  largely  kept  secret  because  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  which  America  found  herself  in  the  matter  of  aircraft 

-  war  production),  but  we  were  utterly  helpless  because  the  toy  ma- 
chine we  had  here  would  not  serve  the  purpose  in  France  at  all. 

-  And  we  had  sent  to  use  from  the  French  Government  two  aeroplanes, 
~  a  bombing  plane  and  a  fighting  plane,  of  the  most  approvea  type. 

And  tliey  sent  a  corps  of  their  engineers,  one  of  them  notably  as 
goo<l,  they  claimed,  in  some  testimony  before  this  committee,  as 
these  engineers  who  perfected  the  so-called  Liberty  motor.  And  he 
made  some  rather  remarkable  statements.  He  approved  the  design 
of  the  Liberty  motor  and  thought  it  would  prove  effective,  but  said 
they  had  found  a  motor  that  would  work  at  this  altitude  would  not 
work  well  at  a  higher  altitude ;  that  they  had  not  gotten  the  science 
of  metallurgy  down  so  that  the  differences  in  the  contraction  and 
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expansion  of  the  material  wliieh  cntei'ed  into  the  engine  had  been 
accounted  for  to  that  very  minute  dejri*ee  that  was  necessary;  that 
with  the  machine  which  works  Ixjautifully  near  the  surface  at  a 
low  altitude,  when  in  a  few  minutes  you  take  it  up  to  an  altitude 
whei-e  it  is  10,  12,  15,  or  "20  de^*ees  below  zero  they  would  fintl  some- 
thing would  hapi>en  to  the  engine,  and  it  took  a  gi'eat  deal  of  ex- 
perimentation. 

Our  board,  of  wliich  Mr.  Coffin  was  at  first  chairman,  insisted 
that  they  could  do  it  and  they  took  one  floor  of  the  Treasui-y  Build- 
ing that  was  devoted  to  these  draftsmen  and  made  the  Libeily  motor. 
I  was  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Standaixls  and  in  that  hollow  1  heard  a 
terrific  cyclone,  the  leaves  blowing  up,  and  it  happend  to  be  the  day 
they  were  testing  the  Libeity  motor  as  it  was  suspended  between 
springs  so  that  the  lifting  power  and  the  propelling  foi*ce  might  be 
cfeterminod.  And  1  went  down  into  that  hollow  and  I  saw  Dr.  Strat- 
ton  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  thing.  They  wei-e  very  much 
tickled  about  it  and  they  took  that  model  and  had  the  Libeity  motor 
made  and  we  wore  given  to  understand  they  were  going  to  bVing  an 
aeroplane  from  somewhere  up  in  Long  Island  down  to  Washington 
in  27  days.  The  two  boys  who  started  with  it  got  up  to  a  pretty  high 
altitude  and  they  dropi>ed  down  in  Newark  somewhere,  and  you 
recall  for  six  montlis  they  were  at  work,  or  somethin^r  like  that,  and 
the  whole  country  w^as  u])  in  arms  in  their  criticism  of  our  aircraft 
production. 

The  reason  I  am  making  this  statement  is  this :  That  if  in  making 
these  models  it  takes  that  long  to  carry  through  the  experiment^ 
stage,  do  you  believe  this  $060,400  for  the  next  fiscal  year  can  be 
economically  expended  so  as  to  avoid  our  being  in  that  condition 
in  the  event  of  war? 

Col.  Rice.  It  can  be  economically  expended  in  the  next  fiscal  year: 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  catch  my  point  and  that  is  this — this  theorv 
about  giuis  and  with  all  your  best  mechanics  and  engineers  at  wort 
on  those  things — we  have  the  best  talent  the  world  could  afford,  per- 
haps, in  the  tractor  motor,  because  we  excel  the  world  in  tractors. 
but  the  problem  of  aeroplane  motors  was  a  new  field  for  these  gen- 
tlemen and  many  problems  they  had  never  confronted  before  were 
staring  them  in  the  face  in  the  development  of  a  motor  for  aircraft 
work.  So  with  your  tractor,  you  said  it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
size  of  the  gim;  and  the  difficulties  you  may  have  in  developing  that 
have  to  be  worked  out  and' they  ought  to  be  worked  out  before  war 
comes,  because.it  is  too  late  then? 

Col.  Rice.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Army  to  try  to  carry  these  things  through  the  experimental  stafseso 
that,  when  war  does  break,  the  enormous  millions  we  squandered  in 
experimentation  can  be  avoided? 

Col.  Bice.  That  is  exactly  the  purpose;  ye-s,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  endeavoring,  if  I  can,  to  justify  in  my  own  mind 
the  reason  for  this  expenditure  at  this  time.  In  other  words,  you  pro- 
pose now  to  carry  this  through  the  experimental  stages  on  these 
things  you  now  know  you  are  going  to  need  in  warfare,  so  that  if 
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war  does  break  ^rou  are  ready  to  have  proper  machines  made  and 
*•  whicli  can  be  put  into  production  without  fear  or  favor  in  their  prac- 
=^  tical  operation  and  manufacture? 

z  Col.  Rice.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  And  we 
:  suffered  tremendously,  and  the  production  was  delayed  tremen- 
:'   dously,  because  that  had  not  been  done  before  this  last  war. 

Mr.  SissoN.   In  the  long  run,  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  not  only 

economy,  but  the  highest  economy,  to  have  all  these  thin^  workea 

.    out  in  the  experimental  stage  rather  than  to  waste  material,  waste 

.    energy,  and  waste  labor  in  manufacturing  a  great  quantity  of  stuff 

'    which  will  have  to  be  scrapped? 

Col.  Rice.  That  is  absolutely  true:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  small  arms,  aside  from  the  field  guns,  did  not  play 
^very  much  part  in  this  last  war,  did  they? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  ttiev  played  a  great  part. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  think  they  did  f 

Col.  Rice.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  what  way? 

Col.  Rice.  The  Infantry  were  mainly  armed  with  the  small  arms 
and  thev  were  the  backbone  of  all  the  nghting. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  not  most  of  the  Infentry,  or  in  large  measure, 
armed  with  the  machine  gun? 

Col.  Rice.  No,  sir ;  they  had  a  pretty  heavy  proportion  of  the  ma- 
chine guns,  but  not  in  preponderance. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  was  not  a  small-arm  warfare  compared  with 
previous  wars? 

Col.  Rice.  There  was  a  greater  development  in  this  war  of  the 
use  of  the  artillery  fire  and  so-called  auxiliary  services,  such  as  the 
tank  and  aeroplane. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

(^ol.  Rice.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  the  infantry  weapon  has 
lost  its  place  as  being  the  most  important  arm  there  is. 

ifr.  Wood.  You  would  still  call  it  the  most  important  arm? 

Col.  Rice.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  On  the  contrary,  has  it  not  been  developed  that  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Napoleon  is  the  most  important  factor,  that 
the  man  that  gets  there  with  the  greatest  number  of  men  is  the  man 
who  wins  throughout? 

Col.  Rice.  Always. 

]Mr.  S^ssox.  And  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  world  it  was  the 
efficiency  of  the  Infantry  that  won  the  battles  that  lasted? 

Col.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  barrage  fires  and  aeroplane  for  observation  pur- 
poses and  for  tlie  destruction  of  certain  plants — all  of  those  things 
were  but  ancillary  to  the  movement  of  the  Infantry,  which  made 
the  absolute  progress  over  the  field  and  held  what  they  made? 

Col.  Rice.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Colonel,  for  coming  up  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  information. 
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Monday,  Januakt  12,  1920. 

Office  of  Ciiifj-^  of  Engineers. 

STATEMENT  OF  HEHT.  COL.  J.  E.  CASSIDT,  EHOINEEB  COBPS, 

WAE  DEFAETHEirr. 

REDUCTION    IX    NUMBER   OF   TEMPORARY   EMPLOYEES. 

(Sw  p.  2008.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Pa^e  192,  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  statu- 
tory roll,  you  arc  asking  for  $112,510? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  this  same  amount  in  1920,  1919,  and  1918. 
Prior  to  that  you  had  $103,000;  and,  additional,  in  1917,  had  $9^. 
brinofin^  it  up  to  $112,510,  and  you  are  asking  for  that  now? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  possible  to  reduce  that  a  little  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  the  operations  of  the 
national  defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  had  not  become  effective  before 
the  war.  The  increase  now  being  effected  in  the  military  forces 
under  this  act  entail  a  great  deal  of  additional  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  clerks  did  you  have  in  your  office  under 
different  appropriations  before  w^e  entered  this  war? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Eighty-nine,  I  believe,  on  the  statutory  roll,  27  on 
the  $50,400  allotment  roll,  and  7  on  an  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  any  on  another  roll  before  we  entered  the 
war? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir;  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The 
$50,400  roll  Inferred  to  in  the  previous  answer.  That  pertains  to  riv- 
ers and  harbors  operations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  You  make  the  estimates  and  drawings  and  aD 
that  for  the  rivers  and  harbors  improvements  in  your  office? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  21  on  that  roll,  with  appoint- 
ments pending  making  the  number  on  the  roll  24.  On  April  6, 1917. 
there  wore  27  on  this  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  made  a  total  of  116,  on  vour  force,  as  of  April  ^ 
1917.  ' 

Col.  Cassidy.  In»1916,  I  think,  there  were  7  additional  employees 
put  on. 

Mr.  Wood.  Making  123.    How  manv  have  voii  now? 

Col.  Cassidy.  The  statutory  and  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
remain  the  same,  of  course.    We  have  51  additional  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  51  additional  employees  all  employed  under 
this  temporary  ix)ll  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  $4,000,000  allotted  to  the  Wir 
Department  for  additional  employees  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920,  and 
we  were  allotted  $67,000  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  for  1920.  Now,  you  are  asking  under  that  same 
arrangement  for  $46,100  and  reducing  the  number  of  the  employees 
under  that  roll  from  50  to  39;  is  that  a  fact? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Cassidy.  The  office  is  divided  into  three  operating  divisions, 
a  finance,  and  an  office  division — ^five  in  all.  Here  is  a  statement 
[indicating]  showing  them.  There  is  the  civil  division  that  has 
charge  of  rivers  and  harbors  work;  miscellaneous  civil  and  water- 
ways, water  power  developments;  military  construction  division, 
which  has  charge  of  all  fortification  work,  desi^  and  construction, 
maps  and  reproduction,  and  various  new  additions  such  as  tactical 
studies  of  roads  and  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  various  ad- 
ditional maps  have  been  added  quite  recently,  the  Finance  Division 
handling  matters  pertaining  to  the  operating  divisions,  and  the 
Office  Division  handling  the  administrative  works  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  work  come  to  your  division  by  reason  of 
that  work  having  been  taken  over  by  the  railroads? 

Col.  Cassidy.  No,  sir.  It  is  purely  tacticul  work;  tactical  studies 
for  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  that  work  before  and  will  have  it  after  the 
railroads  go  back? 

Col.  Cassidy.  That  is  really  a  thing  that  has  never  been  taken 
up,  probablv,  before.  It  has  really  been  taken  up  since  the  war 
started  but  it  will  be  continued.  It  is  being  done  for  the  War  plans 
Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  in  that  technical  di- 
vision with  reference  to  the  railroads? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Tlio  clerks  in  that  section  or  the  men  in  that  section 
work  on  all  of  the  work  generally.  There  are  19, 1  think,  in  the  sec- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  Are  those  all  engaged  in  the  work  pertaining  to  the 
railroads? 

Col.  Cassidy.  No,  sir;  fortifications  and  mapping  and  combat 
railroad  work  is  handled  in  addition. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  any  of  that  kind  of  work  before  we  got 
into  the  war  with  reference  to  railroads? 

Col.  Cassidy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  War  Department  to 
keep  it  up.    T\niv? 

Col.  Cassidy.  It  is  part  of  the  strategical  plans  affecting  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  Proceed. 

Col.  Cassidy.  The  third  operating  division  is  the  troop  division, 
diyided  into  yarious  sections,  including  the  commissioned  personnel, 
both  regular  and  reserye.  In  connection  with  this,  the  reserve  corps 
is  making  pretty  heayy  demands  for  additional  work.  That  is  some- 
thing which  is  going  to  continue,  and  which  involves  a  great  deal 
more  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliat  kind  of  work  is  that? 

Col.  Cassidy.  In  connection  with  correspondence  and  commission- 
ing relative  to  the  Reserve  Corps,  the  preparation  of  records  and 
classification  of  officers  based  on  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  waterways  business  nowt 
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Col.  Cassidy.  a  large  number  of  projects  are  under  way,  and  that 
is  work  which  gradually  increases  all  the  time,  especially  as  reganl^ 
reports  and  investigations  of  proposeil  projects. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thei*e  was  a  sort  of  cessation  of  some  portions  of  ii 
during  the  war  as  far  as  the  internal  waterways  impix)venient  was 
concerned  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  No.  The  work  was  reduced,  but  as  far  as  the  oi« 
is  concerned  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work,  which  increases  and  njakes 
heavy  demands  on  personnel,  demands  of  Stat€s,  and  requests  for 
information  relative  to  the  various  projects.  We  get  requests  for  re- 
ports which  go  to  Congress,  and  quite  often  the  bill  covering  a 
l^roject  is  never  acted  upon.  All  these  various  requests  for  reports 
which  come  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  feasioility  of  project? 
and  reconmiendations  must  be  handled  and  originate"  in  the  civil 
works  division. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  Aft^r  the  flood  that  swept  over  the  countrj-  in  191-1 
there  was  considerable  work  in  the  Engineering  Department  with 
reference  to  flood  control  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  have  been  a  great  niany  projects  proposed,  and 
Congress  asked  for,  some  of  them  made,  and  some  not  made.  Are 
you  still  working  on  those  lines? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Those  matters  are  all  handled  in  the  districts  and 
divisions  concerned,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  along  that 
line  coming  in  all  the  time.  That  is  something  that  graduaUy  in- 
creases due  to  the  number  of  projects  requiring  investigation  and 
repoi-ts ;  projects  that  arc  brought  up  by  the  different  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  so  forth,  and  which  oiten  never  get  anywhere,  but  at 
the  same  time  involve  a  great  deal  of  work  in  our  o^ce  to  prepare 
and  submit  the  data. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  the  bridge  matters  and  things  of  that  kind  come 
to  your  department? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  example,  if  I  introduce  a  bill  to  build  a  bridge 
across  a  river  in  my  district  that  might  have  been,  possibly,  naviga- 
ble, that  goes  before  this  department  and  has  to  be  handled  there, 
and  requires  certain  investigation  and  report  in  the  same  way  as 
all  river  and  harbor  reports.    This  is  the  department  that  handles  it? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir.  The  reply  to  your  letter  may  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  it  is  wntten  in  our  office. 

The  third  division  is  tlie  troop  division,  which  has  the  work  per- 
taining to  all  military  personnel,  the  study  and  design  of  Engineer 
equipment,  and  the  tniining  work  in  connection  with  the  general 
training  of  officei-s  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Engineers,  New  ideju* 
regarding  training  are  handled  in  this  section. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Military  Construction  Division? 

Col.  Cassdy.  Xo,  sir;  these  mattei's  ]^rtain  to  the  Troop  Division 
and  to  the  equipment  section  of  that  division,  as  listed  on  the  chart- 
The  equipment  section,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  numbff. 
about  six  or  seven  clerks,  mechanical  draftsmen,  en^neers,  and  s*^ 
forth,  are  paid  out  of  the  $225,000  allotment  roll  which  I  believe  is 
now  pai-t  of  the  geneml  Armv  appropriation  bill,  though  just  whv 
it  should  be  I  do  not  know.  It  is  for  reseaivh  work,  development  of 
equipment,  and  general  research  along  technical  lines. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Adb  any  of  these  draftsmen,  clerks,  and  engineers,  and 
so  forth,  listed  under  the  equipment  section  paid  out  of  this  statutory 
roll  or  le<rishitive,  executive,  and  judicial  roll? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Xo,  sir;  excepting  that  a  certain  amount  of  clerical 
work  pertaining  to  handling  of  records  of  tJiis  section  is  handled  by 
clerks  paid  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  included  in  your  total  of  125  and  50  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  and  51.  Already  in  that 
number? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes;  they  are  included  in  that  number.  While  it 
belongs  to  the  equipment  section  in  a  way,  it  is  part  of  the  general 
office  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  another  demonstration  of  this  piecemeal  method  of 
appropriations  for  clerks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

SKILLED    DRAFTSMEN. 

Col.  Cassidy.  There  is  included  in  the  appropriation  rolls  of  the 
office  a  $50,400  allotment  roll,  which  is  a  technical  roll,  carried  along 
for  several  years,  and  which  is  mainly  to  provide  the  technicians  for 
the  river  and  harbor  and  miscellaneous  civil  work.  Just  why  the 
technical  work  relative  to  research  and  equipment  matters  pertaining 
to  Engineer  troops  should  be  separated  and  handled  on  a  separate 
roll  and  put  under  an  Army  appropriation  I  do  not  know.  The 
employees  for  this  latter  work  are  located  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  origination  of  the  roll? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  these  appropriations  originate  in  one  or  the 
other  of  those  various  bills  as  an  original  appropriation,  the  ap- 
propriation sticks. 

Col.  Cassidy.  Prior  to  October  1,  1918,  when  the  Purchase,  Stor- 
.age  and  Traffico  came  into  existence,  this  research  work,  which  you 
find  listed  under  the  equipment  section,  troop  division,  was  all 
carried  on  by  the  General  Engineer  Depot,  which  was  part  of  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  directly  under  the  omce.  When 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  took  over  the  General  Engineer 
Depot  it  was  necessary  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  have  some 
means  of  carrying  on  research  work  along  that  particular  line. 

Mr.  Sissox.  These  people  are  employed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  carried  in  the  Army  bill? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  We  could  very  easily  have  it  changed  by  estimating 
for  it  properly  in  this  bill.  It  could  be  legally  done.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  all  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  carried 
in  this  bill. 

(jen.  Lord.  No  ;  there  are  field  organizations  located  in  Washing- 
ton, but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  arrangement  which  governs  the  ap- 
propriation bills  is  that  all  of  the  War  Department  employees  em- 
ployed for  administrative  purposes  in  the  executive  aepartments 
and  bureaus  shall  be  within  and  covered  by  this  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  bill. 

Mr.  Sissox-^.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 
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Gen.  Lord.  But  the  Engineer  Corps  is  really  paid  from  appro 
priations  in  the  river  and  harbor  and  fortifications  and  sundr 
civil  acts. 

Temporary  Employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  tliat  out  of  this  $225,000  appropriated  you  ge 
$67,000  that  goes  to  a  portion  of  this  clerical  oflSce  force. 

Col.  Cassidy.  No.  The  $67,000  referred  to  is  the  amount  allotte 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  from  the  appropriation  o 
$4,000,000  for  additional  employees  for  the  vear  of  1920.  Thi 
$67,000  is  not  a  part  of  the  $225,000  roll.  This  roll  started  the  1: 
of  July,  1919;  1920  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  had  this.  I  beUev 
the  Signal  Corps  and  probably  one  or  two  other  departments  hav 
a  similar  amount  for  similar  purposes,  but  the  operation  of  thi 
roll  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  started  on  July  1,  an 
it  has  been  followed  up  very  slowly.  We  have  not  made  an  eflfoi 
to  rush  along  and  spend  the  money,  simply  because  it  has  been  ap 
propriated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  si 
months  our  expenditures  from  that  $225,000  roll  had  only  aggregate 
about  $26,000,  in  round  numbers.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  n 
search  and  development  work  to  be  done  and  we  have  been  getting 
at  it  just  as  fast  as  we  could  but  very  conservatively,  and  there  ha 
been  no  effort  to  simply  spend  the  money  because  it  was  appro 
priated. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  this  temporary  roll  you  have  three  $1,800  position: 
What  work  are  they  doing? 

Col.  Cassidy.  These  people  are  filling  positions  in  the  record  sec 
tion  and  the  intention  was  to  transfer  them  to  this  temporary  roll 
They  are  old  employees  and  have  been  employed  for  something  like 
thii-ty  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  purpose  in  ti^ansferring  them ;  to  increase 
their  salaries? 

Col.  Cassidy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  were  they  getting  under  the  old  roll  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  They  were  getting  the  same  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  advantage  was  there,  then,  in  putting  them  over 
on  this  roll  ? 

Col.  Cassidy.  The  main  reason  in  that  was  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sible reduction  in  pay  due  to  decreased  efficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  going  to  drop  these  old  fellows? 

Col.  Cassidy.  Not  drop  tnem  out,  but  as  their  work  gets  inefficient 
the  general  plan  is  to  make  a  reduction  as  their  efficiency  reduces. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  $1,400  place.    What  is  that  position? 

Col.  Cassidy.  That  is  the  same  thnig.  That  is  an  old  clerk  who  has 
gotten  very  inefficient  and  that  will  involve  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  29  $1,200  places  are  stenographers? 

Col.  Cassidy.  They  are  stenographers  and  typewriters;  most  of 
them  are  typists. 

REDUCTION   IN   NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  2004.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  work  in  your  office  diminishing,  that  is,  compared 
with  what  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Col.  Cassidy.  It  diminished  after  the  armistice  and  we  cut  down 
our  force.    I  believe  we  were  the  first  section  of  the  War  Department 
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make  a  strong  cut.    By  the  lert  of  October  of  this  last  year,  ve 

i  gotten  dowQ  to  vhere  we  would  have  to  make  no  more  reductions 

ring  the  current  year.    We  have  got  quite  a  little  work  behind, 

t  it  IS  work  that  we  hope  to  pick  up.    We  felt  that  we  would  moke 

rather  arbitrary  reduction  at  the  start  so  as  to  retain  the  other 

■ce  to  the  end  of  the  vear, 

Mr.  WocH).  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

12o\.  Casbidt,  Our  total  money  asked  for  for  1921,  as  you  will 

tice,  is  practically  $21,000  less  than  we  have  for  1920. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  all  toldt 

Jol.  Casbidt.  Yes,  sir:  including  the  statutory,  legislative,  ezecu- 

e  and  judicial,  and  additional  roUa. 

yir.  Wood.  It  is  how  many  thousand  less! 

Sol.  Cassidy.  Approximately  $21,000;  to  be  exact,  $20,900. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  means  a.  decrease  of  how  many  persons,  a 

;i-ease  of  about  18  personst 

iZTol,  Cassidy.  Approxiniately,  17. 


Bureau  of  InstH'Ab  Aitjjrs. 
ATEHEHT  OF  COL.  CEABLES  C.  WALGTTTT,  JR.,  ACTDTO  CHIBP. 

aBNEKAI,  fflATSMBKT. 

!Vf  r.  Wood.  Colonel,  will  you  tell  us  about  your  wants. 
Col.  Walcutt.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  having 
;at  difficulty  in  retaining  our  personnel  and  I  have  here  a  state- 
•nt  wlii<li  I  would  like  to  submit.  We  have  practically  a  new  per- 
im-l,  1  would  not  say  all,  but  a  great  many,  of  our  best  pei-sonnel 
ve  gone  into  other  bureaus  and  Government  offices  or  have  gotten 
ttei-  positions  outside.  Of  course,  some  of  them  went  into  the 
■vice.  I  hme  here  a  statement  of  the  number  of  changes,  and 
think  if  it  could  be  done  we  ought  to  have  something  to  make 
e  bureau  a  little  more  attractive  and  have  a  reca.st  of  the  salaries 
there  will  Im  moi'e  in  the  higher  classes,  so  that  we  can  keep  these 

le  in  the  bureau. 

he  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


EMPLHYEES  WHO  ENTERED  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE. 


opi 

(Tl 


■aliuiaixl  to  I  irmvr  position  Id  Dureau  of  luiular  AHalra,  Oct.  18,  IftlS:  nalgDBd  Nov.  »,  lUf,  to 

-coramwriallile. 

~clDsui«<l  lo  lurmer  poslliOD  In  Biir«au  o(  Insular  AOklra. 
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LikI  'iI  empluytrn  of  the  Burrtiu  of  Insular  Affairi  irho  hare  9eparale4  Ikn 
nrlrrx  ther/'froiit  »iiife  rnlru  of  Ihe  Cniled  State*  into  the  tear  (Jpr. 
;fl;7)— Tontlmiwl. 

EMI'I.IIYEES  WHO  WERE  TRANSFERRED  TO  OTHER  COVERXHENT  OFFICIS. 


E-M.IXw 

J.I.  Ktahertr 

B.J.  F.'Julrifv.... 

t-Acan  I'tkuIm 

I(B»U.MBla* 

SydiwvC.CriK,.... 
II.  F.  E.  Rnhk'k.... 

Egri  I..  I'a.'kfr 

Oam  J.  WanlcU 

l.llll»nV.C.*n....- 
Oarir.  RrriiuiM'.... 

Edna  II.  Liiih 

Ileliii  F..  :tmlih 

Cfinl..  Iilakrlrr... 
F.nie  I..  MifimilsDd 
Rnihal..  trann-k.. 
Jrsilr  E.  TiJrrani-* . . 


etves  ^hlpDlne  Bourt. 


JuDf   tt.lHli)    War  Risk 

Anr.     ('.ISIS     iDlmial  R(i-fliuc. 

JiilT     :.1B19     I'nJIMSMtciBhlpplikeBawd. 


'    Jiilv  2V.WIS     OffliflCI 


War  Trade  Board. 


.  OnW-fCMflot Staff. 


1,2m    Mar.    S,19IS 
l.mo     Mar.  10,  IMS 


l.iCO    Auf;.    1,1918  I  01HnCble[otSiBff. 


L'DJifd  glalM  ^Ipplsg  Boaid. 
nl  Ranto  Damlnga. 


I  Hoc  second  note  oa  p.  I. 


Number  of  employees  eotarlng  military  aerrice. 
Number  of  employefts  trnEsferrlng  *-  *" —  "'■ 
Number  ot  employees  resigning  to 


The  net  aepBra 


commercia]  life,  or  other  peraoDar~P 


Mr.  M'ooD.  Have  you  any  statement  or  piogram  covering  j"" 
ideas? 

Col.  Walgutt.  We  sumbitted  a  statement  to  the  chief  of  fiM"" 
in  this  form,  and  that  was  not  considered,  hecause  it  wag  too  h^l^ 
find  we  submitted  another  in  which  we  asked  for  ai\  increase  ft* 
G4  to  73  in  the  total  niimiier  of  employees. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Sixty-four  authorized.     We  have  three  vacancies. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  under  the  temporary  roll? 

Col.  Walcutt.  We  have  only  one  messenger  on  that  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  messenger  counted  in  the  64? 

Col.  Walcutt.  No,  sir;  he  is  extra. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  vacancies  have  you? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Three. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  what  class? 

Col.  Walcutt.  They  are  in  the  lower  class. 

Mr.  Wood.  $1,000? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Wood.  How  long  have  they  been  vacant? 

Col.  Walcutt.  We  have  had  vacancies  now  for  several  months  and 
re  can  not  get  the  people  because  the  civil  service  have  not  been  able 
^  furnish  us  eligibles  for  those  lower  positions  at  the  entrance  salary 
f  $1,000.  The  few  we  get  come  from  other  bureaus  in  the  Govern- 
lent  w  here  they  are  cutting  down  their  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  your  work  current? 

Col.  Walcutt.  No,  sir;  not  quite.  In  the  financial  division  we  are 
ehind. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  far  behind  would  you  say  you  are? 

Col.  Walcutt.  It  will  take  us  a  couple  of  months.  We  have  trans- 
erred  some  to  that  division  out  of  the  other  divisions  and  we  hope 
o  catch  up  sometime  in  March. 

I 

LAW^   OFFICER. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  have  a  law  officer  at  $4,500  and  a  chief 
lerk  at  $2  .-250. 

Col.  Waix'ltt^.  The  position  of  law  officer  has  been  vacant  for  two 
»r  three  years,  and  the  duties  have  been  performed  by  an  officer  de- 
ailed  from  the  Judge  Advocate  Greneral's  Office. 

Mr.  AA'ooi).  What  becomes  of  this  $4,500? 

Col.  ^A'aixctt.  That  goes  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  position  then  might  be  eliminated. 

Col.  Waix'utt.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that 
:ian  whenever  the  position  can  be  filled. 

Mr.  A\\)OD.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  they  can  not  get  a  lawyer  for 
-4.500  ? 

Col.  WALcrrr.  They  have  not  done  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
hey  <'ould  or  not.  The  bust  man  who  served  in  that  position  went 
nto  the  Military  Service  and  the  vacancy  was  never  nlled. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Do  you  have  many  legal  questions  arising  in  your 
m-eau  ? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr-  Wood.  In  reference  to  what  character  of  question? 

Col.  Walcutt.  In  reference  to  financial  matters,  and  quite  recently 
^  to  how  we  could  extradite  a  prisoner  to  the  Philippines.  This 
rivolved  several  questions  regarding  transferring  a  civil  prisoner 
uder  a  military  guard. 
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Mr.  WcKiD.  The  Ijest  way  to  cet  a  man  back  to  the  Philippine^  is 
to  take  him  Ixick. 

Col.  Waixutt.  But  we  wanted  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  we  ccuL-i 
and  in  full  compliance  with  all  lopil  requirements.  We  have  sil 
soits  of  rpie^^tions  arising  in  relation  to  financial  matters  and  in 
connt»«tion  with  suits  orifrinatin«r  in  Poito  Rico  or  in  the  Phili:- 
jiiiie-.  whiih  tho  law  officei-s  must  arpie  in  the  United  States  Si- 
];rciiu*  Court  or  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  WiMtif.  Do  vou  have  anvthinjr  to  do  with  Panama ! 

Col.  ^^^\u  iiT.  Xo.  sir:  that  d«»es  not  come  under  us.  We  have 
th(»  Philippiui's.  Poito  Rito.  and  the  receivei'ship  in  Santo  DominL^'. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  rjuestions  in  connection  with  their  accounts  jin! 
tlieir  dealin^rs  with  the  various  buivaus  of  the  Government  and  :i!>^ 
tlieir  comiiMMrial  <h*alin^s.  We  have  a  purchasing  agent  in  Xe^ 
"i'ork,  altliouL^h  his  office  is  not  maintaineil  at  the  exj>ense  of  ih^ 
Unit(»d  Strites  Government. 

Ml".  W(K»i>.  I  nr)tice  vou  have  10  $1,800  clerks:  ait?  those  place? 
filled? 

Col.  Wai.c*i-tt.  Yes.  sir:  all  the  top  ones  are  filled. 

ilr.  Wood.  And  seven  of  class  3;  they  are  all  filled? 

Col.  Walcuti*.  Yes,  sir;  the  vacancies  are  all  in  the  lower  grade- 

$1  sm. 

Mr.  Wooi>.  T^  the  work  in  your  office  on  the  increase  or  decrea>e! 

Col.  Wai/'utt.  I  til  ink  it  is  on  the  increase  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  causes  that  ? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Well,  there  are  more  bureaus  connected  with  the 
Government  that  we  deal  with,  and  then  the  activities  of  the  Philip- 
pines, (^specially  in  this  country,  are  increasing  and  they  are  all 
connoftod  up  with  us.  and  then  we  have  a  large  routine  corre 
spfmdence  in  renrard  to  all  these  three  places.  We  make  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  teachers  and  many  for  scientific  and  technical  posi 
tions. 

TP:ACIIKnS — l>OKTO  RKT)  AXl)  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

!Mr.  Wood.  Do  the  teacliers  nro  to  Porto  Rico  through  your  office! 

Col.  Walcitt.  Ye<.  sir:  we  conduct  all  the  preliminaries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  yon  have  any  trouble  getting  teachers? 

Col.  WALcrTT.  In  IViito  Kico,  yes,  sir:  and  in  the  Philippines  also. 
Porto  Ri(*o  does  not  offer  a  very  strong  indu.coment  for  teaching,  be- 
cause the  p;iy  is  vcmv  low.  and  out  of  that  they  have  to  pay  their  way 
down  (here  and  htick,  ami  now  their  rate  of  pay  is  $75,  $80,  and  $^'« 
<.n(l  \e]y  few  nt  $100  a  month.  It  is  very  hard  for  them  to  get  alon? 
with  that.  The  ai)])oint]uents  in  the  Philippines  are  made  after  selef- 
tion  by  a  representative  of  the  Philippine  government  sent  over  here 
by  the  coimuis^icmer  of  educaticm  out  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  thev  make  the  selections? 

Col.  Walcttt.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission bv  regular  examinations. 

Pe((»ntly  eaHi  ap])licant  submits  to  what  they  caJl  a  testimonial 
ex:\inin:ition.  shoAving  experience,  education,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wool).  You  sav  a  teacher  employed  by  the  Government  to  ^^ 
from  here  to  Porto  Kico  or  to  the  Philippines  for  the  purpofie  of 
toMchiug  would  have  to  pay  their  wju'  both  Avays? 
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Col.  Walcutt.  To  the  Philippines,  no,  sir;  but  to  Porto  Rico  they 
do.  To  the  Philippines  they  pay  their  way  out  there,  but  if  they  stay 
there  during  the  term  of  their  contract — — - 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Do  they  get  their  maintenance  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salary  after  they  get  there? 

Col.  Waixutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  to  pay  all  of  that  out  of  $75  a  month  ? 

Col.  Walcutt.  In  Porto  Rico,  but  in  the  Philippines  I  think  the 
entrance  salary  is  about  $1,320,  exclusive  of  accrued  leave — approxi- 
mately a  month  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  they  do  not  get  any  extras  in  either  of  these  places  ? 

Col.  AValcuit.  They  may,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  there  is  no 
promise  of  that  kind  held  out,  except  as  indicated  above.  Of  course, 
:hoy  have  a  cliance  of  promotion. 

Mr,  Wood,  l^romotion  in  what^ 

Col.  Walcutt.  In  the  schools.  They  start  as  a  teacher  and  then 
they  may  go  up  through  the  various  grades.  I  think  the  present  act- 
ing commissioner  out  there  went  out  there  is  a  teacher,  ana  his  prede- 
cessor went  out  there  as  a  teacher.  I  know  these  two  men  and  all  the 
:?ommissioners  for  the  last  few  years  have  gone  up  through  the  vari- 
ous grades. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  they  have  to  obligate  themselves  for  any  given 
[ength  of  time? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  do 
not  in  Porto  Rico.  If  they  fulfill  their  contract  as  to  time,  then 
their  traveling  expenses  over  there  are  reimbursed.  There  is  no 
provision  made  for  paying  their  way  back. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  think  you  will  need  this  entire  statutory 
force  for  the  next  year? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more. 

PUKCHASES   AND   EXPENDITURES   OF  THE   ISLANDS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  other  functions  do  you  perform?  You  men- 
Lionod  the  employment  of  school-teachers  going  through  your  office; 
what  other  governmental  activities  in  connection  with  the  islands 
:hat  we  control  go  through  your  office? 

Col.  Waixuti\  Nearly  ali  their  purchases  are  made  through  the 
jureau. 

Mr.  Stsson.  What  sort  of  purchases? 

Col.  Walcutt.  That  involves  nearly  everything  that  a  govern- 
ment ini<rht  Iniv. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  involves  the  obligation  of  the  treasury  of  the 
[^arti(Milar  island,  and  wherever  that  is  done  the  expenditure  of  that 
noiiov  <ro('s  through  your  office? 

Coi.  AVal<  1  rr.  As  a  rule  nearly  all  their  expenditures  are  made 
tluniigh  the  huioau  and  through  the  purchasing  agent,  and  some- 
time^ when  they  have  something  special  they  send  a  man  informed 
>n  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  what  extent  do  you  control  the  expenditure  of 
:bat  fund? 

Col.  Waix  UTT.  Only  to  the  extent  of  keeping  it  within  the  law 
md  for  the  purj)oses  of  the  respective  governments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  keep,  of  course,  the  itemized  expenses  of 
he  governments  in  your  office? 
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Col.  Walc.itt.  Xo;  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  in  this  country. 
Of  coui-se  we  have  i-eports  from  time  to  time  in  their  annual  reports 
which  show  all  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  islands 

(^ol.  WALcriT  (interposing).  That  is  recjuired  by  Congress  and 
we  have  «rot  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That,  of  course,  is  for  the  pui^pose  of  preventing 
those  islands  fi*om  ffoing  into  debt  and  incurring  obligations  which 
they  could  not  pay  and  for  which  the  Federal  Government  might 
l>e  liable  as  a  moral  obligation. 

Col.  Wal<'i"it.  Yes:  as  you  know,  their  maximum  bonded  debt  is 
fixed  by  act  of  Congi*ess  in  the  organic  acts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  I  undei^stand  that,  and  if  there  should  be  any 
mismanagement  on  their  pait  there  might  be  a  moi^l  obligation  on 
the  part  of  C^ongress  to  make  it  good.  Now,  what  other  governmental 
functions  go  through  your  office  ? 

Col.  Wau^utt.  Then  we  connect  them  up  with  the  various  branches 
of  this  Government.  That  largely  has  to  do  with  purchases.  We 
connect  them  up  with  the  Agricultural  Depaitment,  for  instance, 
and  with  the  Bun>au  of  Standards.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
them  and  with  various  other  bureaus  in  the  War  Department,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  telegraph  and  cable  supplies.  We  are 
the  connecting  link  in  that  work.  We  also  conduct  their  bond  sales 
and  see  that  the  money  to  meet  interest  payments  is  sent  to  the  fiscal 
agent  on  time,  and  we  keep  track  of  the  government  funds — I  mean 
the  insular  government  funds  that  are  deposited  in  this  country, 
collecting  the  interest  on  them.  Then,  of  course,  we  are  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  information  of  all  kinds  and  description  in  con- 
nection with  those  islands.  We  look  after  the  carrying  out  and 
execution  of  the  inspection  of  the  cigars,  for  instance,  from  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  keep  up  with  the  collection  of  revenues  in  the 
islands  ? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Only  in  these  annual  reports  that  we  get.  We  have 
no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  that  would  be  collected  at  the  various  ports 
and  through  other  sources,  but  do  you  keep  up  with  the  amounts 
collected  ? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Oh,  yes;  we  iret  monthly  reports  of  the  financial 
obligations  and  the  circulation  down  there  and  the  condition  of  what 
is  known  as  the  certificate  reserve  fund,  and  so  foith. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  you  check  up  those  collections  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  have  collected  what  thev  ought  to  collect? 

Col.  Walcutt.  No,  sir;  never  to  that  extent.  "W^e  watch  the  ex- 
penditures at  this  end  so  far  as  they  come  under  our  control. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  method  has  the  (xovemment  of  ascertaining 
the  accuracy  and  honesty  with  which  these  revenues  are  collected? 
That  might  not  come  under  your  department,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  that  for  my  own  information. 

Col.  Walcutt.  Of  coui-se,  up  until  recent  years  the  personnel  in 
the  impoi-tant  positions  out  there  have  been  American,  and  then 
from  time  to  time  there  are  inspections.  For  instance,  Col.  Hodges, 
of  the  bureau,  is  making  an  inspection  of  the  Santo  Domingo  re- 
ceivership and  Gen.  Mclntyre  has  just  started  on  an  inspection  tour 
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in  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  and  while  he  might  not  go  into  that  par- 
ticular imitter 

Mr.  Si8«oN  (interposing).  You  know  it  is  highly  important  in  a 
t^olonial  govei'ninent  not  only  to  look  after  the  expenditure  of  money 
after  if  gets  into  the  treasury  but  it  is  also  highly  important  to  know 
that  all  the  money  collected  gets  into  the  treasury,  and  I  was  just 
wondering  about  that. 

Col.  Walcutt,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  ever  been  any  suspicion  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  all,  I  believe.  Colonel, 

Col,  WALti:TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  brief  memorandum.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  receive  any 
favor,  but  I  would  like  to  submit  a  memorandum  showing  our 
notions  of  what  the  bureau  should  have  for  the  coming  year,  for  such 
favorable  action  as  you  might  deem  proper  to  give  it. 

Mr,  Wood,  Ail  right,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Tn  view  of  tlio  qiiesilon  put  to  nie  when  I  appearetl  before  the  eomtnlttee  In 
r«rnnl  to  tlie  njitnre  of  the  work  the  twireau  la  required  to  perform,  and  In 
a(V"ri!nn<v  with  the  permission  granted  by  your  chairman,  I  beg  to  submit 
her<'«-ith  the  foMowlnR  statement : 

The  bureau  since  its  inception  has  been  reqalred  to  perform  duties  In  con- 
nection with  all  jtovemmental  functions  In  Cuba,  Porto  Ittco.  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islaiiila.  which  hiul  their  own  notions  of  government ;  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
our  Coveniment  lu  miniature  form  was  estiibllshed  Eu  the  three  countries  men- 
tione<i.  Naturally  many  quentlon  dealing  with  Insular  possessions  came  up  for 
trhlch  then-  was  no  precedent.  When  they  were  established  It  was  necessary 
r.ir  those  wim  jrrew  up  with  the  bureau  to  know  these  precwlents  when  other 
nintti-rs  invcilvlnn  them  came  up.  As  a  result  a  personnel  highly  trelneil  by  ei- 
[H'riciicc  III  the  art  of  Helf-jrovernment  existed  In  the  bureau  prior  to  the  war, 
Willi  ihe  wilrj-  of  the  Inlteil  States  Into  the  war  this  force  rapidly  dislnte- 
znitiil  on  account  of  being  offered  more  attractive  positions  In  other  govern- 
nit'rii:il  liiiri'uUK  and  odlces,  as  shown  In  detail  in  the  memorandum  already  sub- 
niiiti'il  iiiiil  Ini'lui1(-d  In  the  report  of  the  hearing.  An  organization  of  the  slse 
if  llie  liuri'iiu  and  liavlng  so  many  changes  in  Its  personnel  within  so  short  a 
liriii'  mil  n.it  hut  he  Inipalre^l  both  In  esprit  and  efficiency.  It  is  essential  that 
iitinn'iions  be  provided  to  n-taln  the  experienced  men  and  to  induce  men  with 
the  niifssjiry  ([uallficationB  to  enter  the  service  to  become  understudies  of  the 
i'MHTienriHl  men.  Higher  snlarles  only  will  accomplish  this.  To  train  a 
personnel  and  retain  It  would  be  economy,  as  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
fri>ni  time  to  tinie  as  It  developed  In  efficiency  ;  and  to  that  end,  when  the  bureau 
tir-it  miidf  up  its  estimates  for  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
;t  <*'iiiii>rlseil  the  following; 
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Tin*  idea  was  to  ^ive  tliDse  clerks  fllliiij:  jH^sitions  of  re«|N>nsibnity  swmie  ivcc-c- 
nition  connneiisiirato  wltli  th<*  jlutlcs  they  were  iK»rforinlnjr  and  srraHually  reflux* 
tlu»  forci^ — retaining;  th«  hl;:lu'r  <'l«*rks  as  they  !>ocaine  more  proficient  in  their 
grade. 

In  addition  to  what  has  heen  said  of  tlie  w<»rk  of  tlie  buroaii.  I  would  liketr 
a<ld  tliat  it  has  to  make  a  o«njtroller's  review  <if  tlie  receipts  and  extendi turpj^ • : 
tlic  riiillpplne  and  I*orto  Hlran  (fi»vernments;  attend  to  tlie  purchase  and  ship- 
ment td"  suppli«'s  for  those  t  Jovf»rnment»<;  make  ap|M>Intmeiit  c»f  iiersons  in  thf 
I'nited  States  to  the  civil  serviei*  in  the  I*hilii)pines  and  Porto  Rico.  Including ar- 
ranjrements  for  their  trans|H>rtatioii.  It  jxathers  »tatisti(*s  of  Insular  imports  :id1 
exjjorts.  shipping:  a  net  Immijrration,  and  issues  periodical  summarlos  of  the  same. 
It  exercises  for  the  ivceivershlp  prar-ttcally  tlie  same  functions  that  it  does  for  the 
insiiI.M*  i)os^cs»<inns.  particularly  with  rcsiKH't  to  the  custody  of  records,  the  prepa- 
ration an<l  disscnnnation  of  statistics,  and  other  information,  the  purchase '^f 
supplies,  tlie  apiN>intmeiit  of  emphiyei'S,  and  the  transportation  of  supplies  aifi 
appointees. 

The  bureau  is  also  the  dejiository  of  the  civil  records  of  Cuba  durinjr  tbe 
occupation  of  that  Island  frran  July  13,  1808.  to  lilay  20,  1902,  and  had  assij^e-l 
to  it  matters  pertaining  to  the  provisional  Government  of  Cuba  during:  the 
second  intervention  from  September  29,  1906,  to  January  28,  1909.  Men  ex- 
I)erieiice<l  in  insular,  customs,  and  financial  matters  have  been  furnished  for 
the  orjranization  of  the  canal  offlc«».  for  the  orj?jinization  of  the  customs  re 
ceivershii)  of  Liberia,  Nicara^nia,  and  Haiti,  and  for  the  office  of  financial 
advis(»r  of  Panama.  I  cite  these  instances  merely  to  show  in  n  general  way 
tlie  technicjil  knowledj?e  of  insular  customs  and  financial  alTairs  which  men 
who  enteriMl  the  sel•^'ice  of  the  bureau  at  small  salaries  have  acquired. 

At  tin*  risk  of  repetition  I  would  say  that  during  the  last  two  and  one-half 
years  54  employees,  including  many  of  these  experienced  men,  have  left  the 
bureau  f(»r  mori»  attractive  fields. 

In  this  C(mnection  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  submitting:  a  memorandum  of 
th(»  more  important  matters  which  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law  officer 
of  the  Bun»au  of  Insular  Affaii*s.  The  legal  cases  handled  in  the  law  oflSce 
of  the  bureau  during  the  last  year,  both  in  number  and  in  importance,  will,  it 
is  believed,  comj^are  favorably  with  any  other  legal  office.  The  law  officer 
must  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  American  practice  but  he  must  also  be 
familiar  with  the  practice  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  based  largely  on  the  old  Spanish  codes. 

List  Covekinc;  Some  of  thk  Moke  Important  Matters  Which  Have  Been 
l*LACEi)  IX  the  Hands  of  the  Law  Ofi'icer  of  the  Bureau  of  Insul-vb 
Affairs. 

First,  there  is  given  a  list  of  cases  which  have  been  handled  or  which  are 
pending  in  the  Tnited  States  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  since  the  coming  in  of  these  courts  for 
the  October  term,  1018.  thus  embracing  approximately  the  cases  presented  for 
argument  in  these  courts  during  a  year.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  ninnber  of  new  cases  arising  from  Porto  Rico  during  the  recent  months 
is  probably  much  smaller  than  normal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  attorney  general  of 
Porto  Uico. 

Second,  there  have  berm  enumerated  a  few  of  the  more  imiiortant  inatters  In 
which  informal  advice  or  formal  o])inion  of  the  law  officer  was  requested  during 
the  last  six  months  (siiKH>  July  15,  1919). 

FIRST. 

The  following  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  l>efn 
disiM>se(l  of,  a  substantial  amount  of  legal  work  having  been  done  in  each  case, 
including  in  most  cases  the  preparation  of  briefs  and  in  several  oral  argument 
before  tlie  court : 

1.  Francis  A.  Churchill  et  al.,  plaintiffs  in  error.  i\  James  F.  Rafferty,  co\- 
lector  of  internal  n»venue.  Dismissed  November  11,  1918.  Action  favorable  to 
the  CJ<»verjiment. 

•J.  r><)jii'(l  of  Public  rtiiity  Commissioners.  api>ellants  and  plaintiffs  in  error. 
i\  Conipnnia  (^'ueral  de  Tabacos  de  Fillpinas.  Reversed  April  14,  1919.  Action 
favorable  to  the  Government. 
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3.  Bcmrd  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  v.  Manila  Electric  Railroad  & 
Lijrht  Company.  Argued  March  4,  1919.  Judjonent  of  Supreme  Court  of 
Pliilippines  afllrmefl.    Decision  against  tlie  Government. 

4.  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  petitioners  for  writ  of  certiorari, 
V.  Unchaustl  &  Co.,  respondent.  Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  granted  October 
28,  1918.    Acti(m  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

5.  U.  McCul lough  Dick,  petitioner  for  writ  of  certiorari,  r.  Anton  Hohman, 
Actinjr  C'hiof  of  Police  of  City  of  Manila.  Brief  filed  in  opposition  to  granting 
of  writ.  IMition  for  writ  of  certiorari  denied  October  28,  1918.  Action  in 
favor  of  the  Government. 

6.  American  Railroad  Company  of  Porto  Rico,  petitioner  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari, r.  I*eople  of  P<»rto  Rico.  Brief  filed  in  opposition  to  granting  of  writ 
Petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  denied.    Action  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

7.  Tayabas  T^md  Company  r.  Manila  Railroad  Company.  Argued  April  25, 
1910.    AtTirmed  !^Iay  19,  1919.    Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

The  following  cases  arise  at  the  present  term  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

8.  Board  of  Utility  Commissioners  r.  Unchausti  &  Co.  et  nl. 

9.  (lUtlorrrz  Hermanos  r.  U.  S.  Collector  of  Customs. 

The  l:it!(M*  case  is  an  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  case  concerns  the  collection  of  import  duties 
on  cfTtain  commodities  brought  Into  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  brief  may  be 
requiriMl  in  tliis  case  during  the  month  of  February,  and,  If  the  Supreme  Court 
allows  the  writ  to  i.<;sue,  an  ar2:ument  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  with  an 
€Xtende<l  brief,  will  have  to  be  prepared. 

The  following  cases  have  been  di.spo.sed  of  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  to  which  Porto  Rican 
ca.<ses  are  taken  on  appeal.  Each  of  these  cases  involved  an  oral  argument  and 
the  preparation  of  a  brief: 

10.  PiH>ple  of  Porto  Rico  v.  American  Railroad  Company.  Argued  October 
15,  1918.  Judgment  reversed  December  4,  1918.  Decision  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

11.  Soler  t'.  Scoville  et  al.  Argued  October  15,  1918.  Judgment  reversed 
November  21,  1918.    Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

12.  Benodicto  r.  Porto  Rican  American  Tobacco  Company.  Argued  February 
4,  1919.  Decided  April  19,  1919.  Judgment  afllrmed.  Decision  against  the 
Gov<»rnment. 

1.3.  Bcn<Hli(to  r.  West  India  &  Panama  Telegraph  Co.  (Ltd.).  Argued  Feb- 
ruary .">,  1019.  Judgment  affirme<l  April  19,  1919.  Decision  against  the  Gov- 
ernniont. 

14.  ron)nnin;is  r.  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company.  Argued 
F(^brnary  5,  1919.  Judgment  reversed  .Tune  4,  1919.  Decl.slon  In  favor  of  the 
G<»vernnient. 

The  following  cases  are  pending  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  tlie  First  Circuit: 

l.'^.  BeiKMlicto  r.  Conipania  de  los  Ferrocarriles  de  Porto  Rico. 

10.  IN'ople  of  Porto  Rico,  et  al.  r.  Russell  &  Co.,  S.  on  C. 

The  record  In  ea(^^i  of  these  cases  has  be<^n  printed.  A  brief  has  been  pre- 
pared in  tlu^  former,  which  conies  on  for  argument  within  a  few  day.s.  A  brief 
is  to  l)e  prepared  in  tlie  latter  case,  which,  it  Is  expected,  will  be  argued  In  the 
April  term. 

ConcerninjjT  the  Ferrocarriles  case,  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  stated  In  his 
aininal  report  that  "The  question  of  taxing  the  capital  Invested  by  the  Ameri- 
can R.I  il road  Co.  in  tl»is  Island  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  many 
yi^jirs,  bnt  tlii^  is  tlie  first  time  that  the  matter  has  been  submitted  for  adjudl- 
<-atioii  ])>•  the  courts.  The  suit  now  pending  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  tlie  ones  handled  by  tliis  department  during  the  last  fiscal  year." 
fRefHjrt  of  the  Gov(»rnor  of  Porto  Rico.  1918,  p.  .57.5.) 

The  HMM.rd  in  tli(»  Russell  &  Co.  case  covers  311  printed  pages,  and  the  case 
itself  will  involve  a  thoroujrh  study  of  the  somewhat  intricate  irrigation  laws 
now  existing  in  Porto  Rico. 

SECOND. 

Some  of  the  more  imi>ortant  matter  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer 
of  the  r.nn»;ni  af  Insular  Affairs  has  been  requested  for  the  guidance  of  the 
ofllcers  of  that  bureau  during  the  last  .six  months  beginning  August  1,  1919, 

are  as  follows : 
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When  the  National  Guard  was  organized  in  1916  and  the  Militia 
Bureau  began  operations,  and  was  organized  with  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sufficient  clerical  force,  the  Guard  was  in  existence — 
that  is,  we  had  already  organized  the  militia  and  transferred  it  into 
the  National  (iuard.  In  the  summer  of  1917  the  entire  National 
Guard  was  brought  into  the  Federal  service  and  discharged  from 
the  State  service,  and  it  has  been  demobilized  and  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Now  we  are  organizing  a  new  National  Guard  in  all  of  the  States. 
That  work  has  increased  the  clerical  requirements  in  the  Militia  Bu- 
reau. All  during  the  war  the  bureau  had  imposed  upon  it  other 
duties  than  those  strictly  statutory.  For  instance,  we  had  charge  of 
the  interior  pix)tection  of  the  country,  the  enforcement  of  the  alien- 
enemy  proclamation,  or,  at  least,  furnishing  guards  for  that  purpose 
for  the  protection  of  industries  and  everything  of  that  kind,  so  that 
our  clerical  force  during  the  war  was  necessarily  larger  than  we  had 
had  and  we  made  provision  from  the  additional  roll.  Then  we  em- 
ployed some  temporary  clerks  and  messengers  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Eveiy  employee  of  the  bureau  works  full  time  and  is 
occupied  all  the  time. 

Now,  we  have  begun  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
and  we  are  bringing  in  new  units  all  the  time,  we  are  increasing  the 
force,  and  we  have  to  make  issues,  we  have  to  make  payments,  and 
we  have  a  great  deal  more  work  than  we  would  have  if  the  guard 
were  organized  and  going  along  on  an  ordinary  basis.  We  sub- 
mitted our  estimates  at  first  to  cover  the  minimiun  needs  as  we  saw 
them  of  the  Militia  Bureau  and  were  then  ordered  to  reduce  our 
estimates  and  did  reduce  our  estimates,  and  Col.  Wilson  can  tell 
you  exactly  what  has  been  done  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

RECRUITING  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Mr.  AVason.  You  say  you  are  recruiting  the  National  Guard,  so 
to  speak? 

(ren.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Not  as  State  organizations,  but  as  Federal  organiza- 
tions ? 

(ien.  Carter.  It  has  a  dual  capacity.  It  is  a  State  organization 
until  cjilled  into  the  Federal  service,  but  it  is  equipped  and  clothed 
from  Federal  funds  and  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  pay — ^what  we 
call  drill  and  armor}^  pay  for  attendance. 

Mr.  Wood.  The^e  is  some  controversy  going  on  now  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  Military  Establishment  concerning  the 
part  that  the  National  Guard,  or  the  status  that  the  National  Guard, 
IS  <jr()in<r  to  have  in  this  reorganization  bill? 

(ion.  Carter.  There  is  a  very  considerable  discussion,  but  the  law 
on  the  subject  provides  for  the  National  Guard,  and  we  are  trying  to 
take  care  of  it  until  it  is  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

(fcn.  Carter.  I  hope  so.  • 

Mr.  Wood.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  as  the  National  Guard  is  now  being  formed  and 
the  law  is  the  State  has  no  control  over  the  State  organization  as  it 
formerly  had? 
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Gen.  Carter.  It  has. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Absolutely.  .  .,  .    .       „  j 

Gen.  Carter.  It  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  it  until  it  is  called 
into  the  Federal  service— it  is  for  the  use  of  the  governor  for  any 
purpose  he  sees  fitr— but  the  Federal  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
call  or  draft  it  for  Federal  purposes.  The  governor  appoints  the 
oflicers  and  locates  the  units,  and  the  Federal  Government  decides 
as  to  the  arm  or  branch  of  the  service  and  the  details  of  the  organ- 
ization, training,  and  equipment  of  the  guard,  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
in  witli  the  Regular  Aiiny. 

Mr.  Wood,  lou  say  the  governor  appoints  the  Regular  officers? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  the  governor  appoints  the  officers. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  they  did  not  recognize  those  officers  when  yon 
melted  the  National  Guard  into  the  Federal  Army? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  we  took  them  all  in  except  a  few  whose  effi- 
ciency records  indicated  they  would  not  prove  valuable,  and  a  few 
of  the  State's  staff  guard  omcei*s  that  were  not  needed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  appointed  the  same  officers  that  came  in  with 
the  National  Guard  organizations. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  one  of  these  Army  bills  I  know  there  was  quite  a 
controversy  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House,  because  the  men  were  not  per- 
mitted any  more  to  elect  their  captains  like  they  used  to  do. 

Gen.  Carter.  That  is  a  State  recjuirement.  If  the  State  law  pro- 
vides for  it,  they  can  elect  their  captains.  The  only  control  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  over  the  officer  is  that  he  must  be  nominated 
and  appointed  by  the  governor;  but  we  can  i^efuse  to  recognize  him 
as  a  Federal  National  Guard  officer  unless  he  fulfills  certain  require- 
ments laid  down  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  the  law  now  so  that  the  captain  that  was  brought 
in  out  of  the  National  Guard  into  the  Federal  Army  could  be  dis- 
placed, and  lie  was  displaced — ^Imndreds  and  hundreds  of  them? 

Gen.  Carter.  There  was  a  paragraph  of  the  law  passed  in  1917 
with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  temporary  force  that  we  used 
in  Europe  which  said  that  in  all  this  temporary  force,  if  the  division 
commander  thouglit  an  officer  unfit  he  might  order  him  before  an 
efficiency  board  to  inquire  into  his  efficiencj'^,  and  if  the  board's  find- 
ing was  adverse  to  him,  and  the  President  approved  the  finding, 
the  officer  should  be  honorably  discharged  with  a  month's  pay.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard,  in  forming  it  into  divi- 
sions and  fitting  it  into  units  as  a  part  of  the  National  Army,  some 
of  the  division  commanders  recommended  that  certain  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  go  before  this  board. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  what  was  called  your  canning  establishment? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  it  was  called  in  the  newspaper  propa- 
ganda. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yon  might  have  in  mind  the  school  established  at 
Foil  Sam  Ilonston? 

Mr.  Wood.  Oh,  no;  it  was  overseas. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  is  talking  about  the  very  board  you  have  in 
mind.  • 

Gen.  Carter.  That  w^as  established  not  only  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  but  it  was  established  with  respect  to  any  tem- 
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porary  officer  or  commander.  The  only  reason  we  did  not  use  it  for 
the  Regular  Army  was  it  was  not  provided  for  by  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  used  that  with  reference  to  those  officers  that  got 
into  your  draft  Army  where  they  had  gone  into  the  officers'  trainmg 
camp  organizations  and  in  the  training  by  those  officers  proved  them- 
selves not  to  be  efficient  officers.  They  went  into  the  canning  shop, 
too? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Statutory  Employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  right,  Col.  Wilson,  tell  us  what  you  know. 

Col.  Wilson.  At  present  we  have  a  statutory  force  of  41  employees, 
which  is  the  same  force  provided  for  since  1&12  for  the  Militia  Bu- 
reau, or,  as  it  was  known  up  to  1916,  the  Division  of  Militia  Affaira 
[Note. — The  year  1912  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  in  error  and 
was  based  on  information  furnished  Col.  Wilson.  The  correct  state- 
ment is  that  the  statutory  force  of  the  Militia  Bureau  has  not  been 
increased  since  1916.] 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  jou  have  41  now  in  the  statutory  force? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  the  same  number  vou  have  had  since  1912 1 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1915  you  only  had  an  appropriation  and  only  esti- 
mated for  an  appropriation  of  $39,800.  So  you  certainly  did  not 
have  as  large  a  force  in  1915  as  you  have  now  under  the  statutory  roll. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  the  appropriation  was  less,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  it  was  the  number  of  employees  I  was  speaking  about. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  difference,  then,  is  made  up  in  increased  salaries? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  the  41  on  the  statutory  roll, 
we  have  at  present  4  on  the  additional  roll. . 

Temporary  Employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  more  than  fouf  on  the  additional 
roll  now,  are  you  not? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  In  view  of  the  increase  of  the  work  for  the 
bureau  and  of  the  contemplated  still  further  increase  in  view  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  National  Guard,  if  that  be  the  will  of  Congress, 
we  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  bring  the  force  up  to  54  on  the  statu- 
tory roll,  complete,  including  the  additional  roll,  if  practicable. 

Sir.  Wood.  In  this  estimate  on  the  additional  roll  you  are  asking 
for  six. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  then  told  there  was  hardly  any 
probability  of  the  statutory  roll  being  increased  in  numbers  and  to 
submit  our  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  additional  roll,  which  was 
done,  and  was  necessarily  reduced  to  the  six  that  you  have  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  these  6  were  granted,  then,  your  total  force  would 
be  47  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Would  be  47.  But  we  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
will  be  inadequate  if  the  National  Guard  should  continue  to  reor- 
ganize. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Wliv? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  outlined  and  we 
have  considered  the  fact  that  sinc^  1916,  as  suggested  by  Gen.  Carter, 
we  have  never  been  in  a  full  working- force  condition.  The  Xatioiul 
Guard  went  into  Mexico,  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  counter 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  3, 1916,  and  it  necessarily  reduced 
the  work  of  the  bureau  to  that  extent ;  and  then,  after  they  came  oin 
of  Mexico,  they  went  back  into  their  State  National  Guard  units 
and  later  were  again,  in  1917,  brought  into  the  Fedei*al  serA'ice.  So 
that  we  have  never  been  on  a  normal  working  basis,  but  the  prospects 
are  we  will  be  on  a  working  basis  very  shortly'. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  bureau  has  to  provide  for  the  training,  equip- 
ment, and  the  examination  of  the  National  Guard,  for  the  examina- 
tions of  officer's,  passing  upon  their  qualifications,  for  keeping  a 
record  of  the  property  that  is  issued,  for  keeping  a  record  of  their 
condition  and  endeavoring  to  see  if  the  organizations  justifv  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  them.  All  of  that  requires  a 
considerable  record  and  much  correspondence.  We  are  dealing  with 
48  States  and  2  or  3  Territories — Porto  Bico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  force  outside  of  this  statutory  roll  and 
this  temporary  roll  from  any  other  fund? 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  had  any  details? 

(len.  CHARTER.  Of  enlisted  men,  vou  mean? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carter.  No  ;  none  in  the  Militia  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  from  any  other  branch  of  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  had  during  the  press  of  war,  during  the  reor- 
gauization  of  the  National  Guard  companies.  From  the  latter  pan 
of  November,  1917,  to  May  10,  1918,  we  were  loaned  22  clerks  by  The 
Adjutant  GeneraFs  Office,  but  we  were  doing  Adjutant  General's 
work  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  none  now? 

Gen.  Carter.  None  now. 

CHIEFS  OF  SECTION. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  here  for  two  $1,800  positions.  What 
are  they  for? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  arc  for  the  chief  of  sections,  as  we  term  them. 
Mr.  Chainnan.     They  have  to  be  men  of  a  high  standard. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  those  places  being  filled  now? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  are  filled  at  present ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVooD.  At  w^hat  salaries  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  On  the  additional  roll  we  have  one  at  $1,800  at  pres- 
ent and  one  at  $1,600,  known  as  chiefs  of  sections. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  want  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  other  man! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir:  that  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  those  technical  men  in  any  way? 

Col.  Wilson.  Technical  in  a  certain  degree,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
are  not  as  technical  as  they  would  be  in  some  branches  of  the  war 
service,  perhaps,  but  they  are  high-grade  men  skilled  in  finance  and 
things  of  that  sort. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  are  their  Deculiar  duties? 

-'        Col.  Wilson.  They  are  the  heads  of  the  property  and  finance 

■     sections  and  other  sections  we  have  in  the  bureau,  statistical  sections, 

property   sections,  the   personnel  returns,   inspection   reports,  and 

things  of  that  sort;  which,  under  the  present  economic  conditions  of 

the  country,  justify  high-class  men  to  the  extent  of  $1,800,  at  least. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  they  get  the  bonus  in  addition  to  this  base 
pay  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  $1,600  man:  Is  that  a  new  place? 

Col.  Wilson.  No;  that  is  the  same  person  they  have.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  one  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $1,600  and  we  proposed, 
if  the  increase  is  given  us,  two  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  $1,600  man  would  still  stay  where  he  is? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  $1,400  man  a  new  man? 

C^ol.  Wilson.  That  would  be  a  new  man;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  the  two  new  places  you  are  getting  are  one  at 
$1,800  and  one  at  $1,400? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

^      ASSISTANT   SECTION   CHIEF. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  that  $1,400  man? 

Col.  Wilson.  He  will  be  an  assistant  chief  of  a  section. 

INCREASE  IN  WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  work  of  your  department  current? 

Col.  Wiij^ON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  have  kept  it  that  way  with  the  force  you 
now  have? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes;  but  the  work  is  increasing,  sir. 

Mr.  AVooD.  It  is  increasing? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  how  it  is  increasing? 

Col.  Wii^sox.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  statistical  branch  of  the 
Militia  Bureau.  We  found  it  was  lacking  a  great  deal,  not  as  a 
n»siilt  of  indifference  or  lack  of  knowledge,  but  the  fact  that  the  im- 
poitauce  of  it  had  not  developed  as  it  has  during  the  last  two  years. 

Ml*.  Wood.  What  kind  of  statistics? 

Col.  AViLsoN.  Statistics  as  to  the  officers  in  the  State  service 
hronglit  into  the  Federal  service,  the  inspection  of  reports  and  mat- 
ters of  a  varied  character. 

(ivu.  Cahter.  You  see,  the  National  Guards  in  the  States  kept  very 
limited  records;  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  records,  so  that 
the  man  depends  entirely,  so  far  as  the  record  for  the  officer  is  con- 
cerned, on  what  we  kee])  in  the  Militia  Bureau.  We  have  to  keep 
the  eiliciency  recoi'ds  of  tliese  officers  to  know  what  kind  of  officers 
thev  aro  and  what  official  duty  they  are  fitted  for. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  each  State  now  engaged  in  preparing  not  only  a 
roster  of  men  thev  had  in  the  Army  and  Naw,  but  also  their  mili- 
tarv  service? 

ir,r>2.-i6— 20-  PT  2 48 
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Cxon.  Carter.  The  War  Department  is  pi-eparing  that  for  them 
and  it  is  just  such  statistics  as  that  we  are  constantly  called  on  to 
furnish,  and  it  makes  it  necessary  to  develop  that. 

ilr.  AYooD.  The  Adjutant  General  tells  us  that  is  what  they  are 
doin^. 

(ien.  Carter.  They  do  that  for  the  Re^ilar  Army,  but  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  National  Guard  except  while  it  is  in  the 
Federal  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  proposing  to  furnish  this  information  to  sev- 
eral States  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  this  record  I  am  talking 
about. 

(jen.  Carter.  That  is  information  in  regard  to  men  actuaDy 
brought  into  the  Federal  service.  For  those  that  did  not  come  in, 
have  not  actuallv  been  in  the  Federal  service  and  gotten  on  The 
Adjutant  GeneraVs  loll.  he  has  no  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  statistics  are  independent  from  his? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  statistics  affect  only  the  National  Guard? 

Gen.  Carter.  Our  statistics  aifect  only  the  National  Guard,  affected 
those  men  uj)  to  the  very  minute  they  came  into  the  Federal  service, 
and  then  we  furnished  that  to  The  Adjutant  General,  and  he  kept 
the  record  continuous. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  am  trying  to  fiud  out  is  if  there  is  any  dupUca- 
tion  in  the  work  you  are  doing  in  your  office  and  the  work  being 
done  in  The  Adjutant  General's  office? 

Gen  Caktek.  We  keep  nothing  that  The  Adjutnat  General  keeps. 

Col.  Wilson.  They  interlock,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  We  have  the  State-service  records  and  The  Adjutant  General 
has  the  Federal  service,  and  they  are  interrelated  and  related,  if  I 
may  i)ut  it  in  that  way.  We  think  beyond  that  allowance,  the  in- 
crease of  two,  that  the  Militia  Bureau  would  require  an  increase. 

Mr.  Wood.  AA^hat  increase  do  you  want? 

Col.  Wilson.  Our  original  ^proposition  was  an  increase  of  nine  in 
the  not  number  of  employees  acting  both  on  the  statutory  and  addi- 
tional rolls.    This  contemplates  an  increase  of  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  other  places  have  you  in  mind? 

Col.  Wilson.  One  at  $1,600,  five  at  $1,200,  and  three  at  $840. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  $1,600  man  wanted  for? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  for  a  chief  of  a  section. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  more  sections  than  you  have  chiefs  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  not,  then  you  would  not  need  this  man. 

Col.  Wilson.  We  have  six  sections,  sir. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  have  to  make  now  a  chief  of  a  section  out  of  a 
$1,400  clerk,  and  when  you  make  a  difference  in  salaries  it  causes  at 
once  dissatisfaction  among  the  clerical  force  if  one  chief  of  a  secticm 
is  getting  $1,600  and  his  section  is  apparently  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  section  of  the  man  at  $1,400,  and  the  $1,400  man  does  not 
do  good  work. 
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CLERKS  AND  TYPISTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  these  five  $1,200  persons? 

Col.  Wilson.  Ordinary  clerks  and  typists.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  of  the  bureau  and  a  great  deal  of  typing  that  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  Army  reorganization  bill  that  is  providing  for 
some  sort,  or  else  is  not  goin^  to  provide  for  any  sort,  of  recognition 
of  the  guard.    Will  that  ada  to  or  detract  from  your  work? 

Col.  Wilson.  According  to  what  it  is,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  it  recognizes  the  National  Guard  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Army  it  may  make  more  work  for  you  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  if  it  does  not  recognize  it,  it  may  make  less.  That 
would  b6  the  situation  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  sounds  very  reasonable  but 

Gen.  Carter.  We  assume  if  the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  National  Guard  it  will 
have  some  kind  of  bureau  or  office  here  in  Washington  to  exercise  su- 
per\ision,  and  thase  clerks  you  are  providing  here  would  probably  be 
transferred  to  that  bureau,  if  they  do  away  with  the  Militia  Bureau, 
or  to  whatever  they  organize  in  lieu  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  there  is  this  about  it :  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  decline  to  continue  its  policy  of  cooperating  with  the 
States  and  the  National  Guard,  that  would  not  prevent  the  State  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  and  under  its  own  law,  organizing 
its  own  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  Dick  bill,  which  provided  for  the  general  re- 
organization of  the  National  Guard,  all  of  the  duties  that  you  have 
just  outlined  were  placed  upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  thereby  became  automatically  a  part  of  the  National 
Army  in  time  of  war  or,  rather,  part  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Now,  in  order  that  you  can  make  the  money  expended  in  the  State  of 
real  service  and  have  the  real  training  and  real  equipment  that  is 
necessary  to  make  them  effective  in  time  of  war,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  organization  be  maintained  in  the  War  Department  here  in 
Washington? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  so,  as  a  supervisor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  you  may  issue  to  whatever  company  has  been 
organized  the  regulation  rifle  and  regular  equipment  of  a  soldier — 
not  the  soldier  in  time  of  war,  but  in  the  service. 

Gen.  Carter.  And  supervise  the  thing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  in  addition  to  the  more  important  question 
of  supervision  of  the  training,  the  giving  of  proper  manuals  and 
havinc:  proper  inspection  made  of  them  at  regular  encampments, 
to  make  them  available.  Now,  suppose  the  policy  of  Congress  should 
be  to  rather  reduce  the  National  Guard,  would  not  that  necessarily 
reduce  your  force? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
the  number  of  men  as  the  varieties  of  the  duties  that  makes  the  clerical 
force  necessary. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  mean.  It  would  not  necessarily  nm 
if  the  National  Govemment  declined  to  make  any  further  contribo- 
tion  to  the  National  Guard  from  its  Treasurv,  tliat  would  of  neos- 
sity.  under  the  peace-time  law  or  the  old  Dick  law  as  amended. 

t)revent  the  Federal  Government,  by  an  apDropriation  in  this  bill 
lavin^  you  gentlemen  to  supervise,  as  you  nave  done  in  the  pas. 
th**  State  guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Not  unless  thev  absolutelv  failed  to  make  anv  ip- 
pronriiition. 

iir.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  if  we  carried  this  appropriation  here. 
undiM'  the  present  law  you  could  function  irrespective  of  the  appro- 
priation to  the  individual  national  guardsmen  or  contribution  to  the 
State  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yos.  sir.  We  try  to  make  the  State  troops  sufficient 
and  useful  for  Federal  purposes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  that  ir 
res]iective  of  what  ix)licy  might  be  adopted  in  this  Army  reorganiza- 
tion l>ill,  it  would  not  of  necessity  affect  this  appropriation;  because, 
under  the  pi-esent  law,  unless  thVy  repeal  that  law,  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  do,  if  a  State  organizSps  a  State  militia,  then  you  gentle- 
men could  function  still  under  the  present  law  with  the  organization 
of  the  National  Guard  in  the  various  States? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  reorganization  bills,  whidi 
are  being  considered  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  Military  Com- 
mittees, recognize  and  provide  for  a  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  know:  but  there  are  two  bills  as  I  understand;  ooe 
of  them  is  agreeable  to  those  interested  back  home  in  the  National 
Guard  and  the  other  one  they  have  considerable  objection  to.  But 
that  is  neither  hei*e  nor  there.  I  guess  we  will  try  to  do  the  best  ^^ 
can  for  you,  Colonel. 

Monday,  jAxrARY  16,  1920. 

Coast  Artillery. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JOHN  B.  MTTKPHY,  OFFICE  OP  CHIEF  OF  THE 
COAST  ARTILLERY  CORPS,  WAR  DEPARTHEirr. 

Mr.  AVoon.  T  notice  in  this  appropriation  on  pap:e  194,  with  refer- 
eiu'e  to  iho  ^t}ltlltol  y  roll,  you  are  iiskin<i  for  no  changes  in  the  esti- 
mates at  all.    It  is  the  same  now  as  this  years  appropriation. 

Col.  MuKPiiY.  Yes.  The  number  of  employees  on  the  statutory 
roll  is  not  chanjred:  the  same  niimhcr  is  asked  for  as  was  allotted  to 
the  oflice  when  it  was  or<ranizeil  as  j»  separate  bui-eau  under  the  act 
of  Juno  3,  lOKJ;  in  fact,  the  number  is  the  same  as  we  had  prior  to 
that  time  when  the  oflico  was  the  Coast  Artillery  Division  of  th? 
General  Staff  and  tlie  clerks  were  included  in  the  number  allowed 
for  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Afr.  Wood.  Are  all  those  positions  filled? 

Col.  Mi'KPiiY.  Yes,  sir:  they  are  all  filled. 

Mr.  ^^'ool).  Do  vou  have  anv  details  to  your  office? 

Col.  MuKPHY.  In  what  way? 

^Ir.  Wood.  Are  there  any  men  doinoj  special  service  in  your  offi<* 
aside  from  this  temporary  roll  and  i)eing'  paid  out  of  any  other 
funds? 
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Col.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  none  excepting  those  who  are  paid  on  the 
additional  roll. 
Mr.  Wason.  No  enlisted  men? 
Col.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  seven  enlisted  men. 

TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  this  temporary  roll  I  see  you  are  asking  for  one 
place  at  $1,800. 

Col.  Murphy.  And  one  at  $1,500;  four  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  $1,800  man  do? 

Col.  Murphy.  He  is  an  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the  record  division. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  $1,500  and  $1,200  men? 

Col.  Murphy.  They  are  stenographers.  There  is  also  one  mes- 
senger boy  at  $480. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  $8,580.  What  did  you  get  in  this  temporary 
roll  the  last  vear? 

Col.  Murphy.  For  the  present  fiscal  year,  $11,540;  the  present  addi- 
tional ])ay  roll  of  the  office  amounts  to  $8,580;  the  latter  sum  is  the 
amount  which  has  been  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  ^^'ooD.  Is  the  work  in  your  ofcce  diminishing? 

Col.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  end  of  the  war  our  allowance  of 
clerks  in  the  office  was  62;  15  on  the  statutory  roll,  and  47  on  the 
additional  roll.  That  number  was  in  excess  of  our  real  requirements. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  had  more  than  53  clerks.  However, 
this  present  allowance  is,  if  anything,  too  small. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  will  this  give  you  ? 

Col.  Murphy.  Six  clerks  and  one  messenger  boy. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  the  statutorv  roll  ? 

Col.  Murphy.  Fifteen  clerKs  and  3  messengers;  a  total  of  21  clerks 
and  4  messengers  on  both  rolls. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  them? 

Col.  Murphy,    i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  this  appropriation  will  not  be  available  for 
six  months,  and  by  that  time,  maybe,  you  will  not  have  so  much  work 
in  vour  office. 

Col.  Murphy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  office  can  run  efficiently 
with  any  less  number  of  clerks.  In  fact,  we  have  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  office  with  that  number.  The  statutory 
roll  of  the  office  has  never  been  increased.  It  was  given  to  us  before 
the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  when  the  corps  consisted  of  715  officers  and 
19,000  enlisted  men.  Under  the  act  of  June  3  the  corps  was  in- 
creased to  1,201  officers  and  30,000  men,  and  we  were  given  exactly 
the  same  office  force  as  we  had  before. 

ACTmTIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  your  office  have  to  do?  Give  us  some  idea 
of  the  work  done  from  the  Washington  office. 

Col.  Murphy.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  Chief  of  Staff  advised  and  informed  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  and 
of  initiating  such  measures  relative  thereto  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
Ihe  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  shall  tend  to  promote  their  efficiency. 
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He  is  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  chiefs  of  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department  of  all  matters  relating  to  Coast  Artillerr 
materiel  or  personnel  which  the  experience  and  observation  of  tli 
Coast  Artillery  show  to  be  of  practical  importance;  of  submitting 
recommendations  as  to  the  instruction  of  Coast  Artillery  officers  anil 
men,  as  to  examinations  for  appointment  and  transfer  of  officers 
to  the  Coast  Artillery  Arm  and  for  promotion  therein,  and  as  to 
the  assignment  of  Coast  Artillery  omcers  to  special  duty  and  to 
Coast  Artillery  organizations  and  stations.  He  is  charged  also  with 
the  duty  of  providing  organizations  to  man  big  guns  and  howitzers, 
motor  drawn  or  on  railroad  mounts;  also  organizations  for  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  trench  mortars. 

We  had  about  20,000  men  and  800  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  number  of  officei's  being  increased  to  over  5,000  and  the 
enlisted  men  to  approximately  150,000.  While  most  of  these  officers 
and  men  are  now  out  of  the  service,  a  large  number  of  the  officers 
are  in  the  Reserve  Corps  and  we  have  to  Keep  track  of  them:  the 
correspondence  connected  with  that  is  appreciable,  and  while  the 
work  has  not  increased  anywhere  in  the  proportion  of  800  to  5,000, 
I  should  say  it  is  easily  double  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  will  it  maintain  that  proportion  ? 

Col.  Murphy.  If  Congress  passes  some  bill  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army  and  authorizes  any  material  change  in  the  present 
status  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  I  should  say  these  conditions  will  con- 
tinue for  a  year  and  a  half  at  least. 

Mr.  Wood.  Through  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Col.  MuRPiiY.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery  to  reduce  the  office  force 
just  as  nuich  as  he  possibly  can,  discharging  clerks  and  retiring 
ofKcei^s.  In  fact,  I  fear  we  have  gone  a  little  too  far.  It  is  not  his 
jiolicy  to  keep  anyone  in  the  office  that  he  can  possibly  get  along 
without. 

Contingent  Expenses,  War  Department. 
rj:pairs  to  automobile  of  secretart. 

Mr.  AVooD.  For  contingent  expenses  you  are  asking  $282,700.  Have 
you  a  detailed  estimate  made  of  what  you  propose  to  do  with  this 
money  ? 

Mr.  Dkane.  Yes,  sir.  Would  it  be  in  order  now  to  ask  certain 
changes  in  the  wording  on  page  195? 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Drane.  Tn  the  eighth  or  tenth  line,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
pr()visi(m  road,  ''  and  one  motor- propelled  passenger-carrying  ve  " 
hide,  and  the  exchange  thereof,  to  be  used  only  for  official  pur- 
poses." That  is  the  Secretary's  car,  and  it  needs  overhauling  at  the 
present  time.  We  may  be  able  to  exchange  it  to  better  advantage 
tlian  to  overhaul  it.  In  any  event,  sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to 
exchange  it. 

Mi\  Wood.  How  long  have  you  used  that  car? 

Mr.  Drane.  Since  last  July  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  been  nm  a  little  over  a  year? 

Mr.  Drane.  a  year  last  July. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  a  car  is  it? 

Mr.  Drane.  a  Packard. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Dkane.  $3,500.    It  was  a  $5,000  car. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  it  a  new  car  when  you  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  mileage  has  it  made? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  it  has  been  pretty  steadily 
run. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  used  by  anybody  except  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir;  only  by  the  Secretary  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  been  worn  out  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  worn  out,  but  it  needs  painting.  We 
have  had  some  repairs  put  on  it  since  we  bought  it,  amountinff  to 
possibly  $200.  We  have  had  the  cylinders  ground.  I  think  one  aoor 
was  broken  off  not  lon^  ago.  The  State  Department  has  had  its  car 
overhauled  already,  and  we  want  ours  as  nice  as  theirs. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir;  it  needs  it.    It  needs  painting. 

REPAIRS,  ETC.,  OF  BUIUOINGS  LEASED,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  item  covers,  among  other  things,  heating  appa- 
ratus for  and  repair  to  buildings  outsioe  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Department  building,  occupied  by  the  War  Department  and  ite 
bureaus? 

Air.  Drane.  I  have  an  itemized  statement  covering  the  entire  item. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  heating  apparatus 
in  any  buildings  outside  of  Government-owned  buildings,  or  with 
the  milking  of  repairs  on  any  buildings  outside  of  Government  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  case  of  buildings  we  rent  where  there 
is  no  provision  made  that  the  owner  shall  take  care  of  the  repairs. 
In  those  cases  we  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  true  with  reference  to  heating  apparatus? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  buildings  where  we  are  taking  care  of 
the  heating  apparatus  and  making  repairs  thereto? 

Mr.  Drane.  Do  you  mean  rented  buildings? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Wood.  Is  that  a  part  of  your  rental  contract? 

Mr.  Drane.  Unless  it  is  stipulated  otherwise,  we  do  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ordnance  Building,  the  owner  is  required  to  take  care  of 
the  repairs  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  where  we  have  been  tak- 
ing care  of  heating  apparatus  and  making  repairs? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir.  That  also  pertains  to  buildings  that  we 
own,  including  the  old  Medical  Museum  and  the  old  Ford  Theater. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  your  statement  distingimsh  between  our  own 
buildings  and  the  rented  buildings? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  that  information  by  build- 
ings, with  the  expense  of  each  building  we  operate. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Drane.  I  will  do  so. 
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Repairs  to  Oovcmment-owncd  buildings. 

Army  Medical  Museum  Ruildinp _• .' $1, 15133 

511  Tenth   Street   N\V.    (Fonl  Theater  Buihlinp) 755.87 

Ordnance  Annex   (rear  of  Winder  Building) 4,887.48 

172.')  F  Street  NW 250.0) 

1723  F  Street  NW 490.80 

Total 7,538.48 

Repairs  to  leased  and  eommandeered  huildings. 

Emery    Buildlnjr $263.50 

Mills   Building 1, 455.30 

119  D  Street 14.54 

24th  and  M   Streets  NW.    (commandeered) 5,766.5i 

Arcade    (restoration    charges) 7, UOO.OU 

1703  New  York  Avenue 229. 4S 

1801   I   Street    (restoration   charges) : 30. 00 

John    Marshall    Place   and   Penn.sylvania    Avenue    (Ford    Building) 

(restoration    charges) 1,760.53 

310  F  Street  NW.   (restoration  charges) 213.89 

1912  E  Street  NW.   (herdic  stables) 40. uO 

Total 16, 773. 7S 

In  the  case  of  these  10  buildings  the  department  was  compelled  to  make 
repairs  for  the  reason  that  in  9  of  them  the  owners  declined  to  lease  on  any 
other  terms,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  building  which  was  cammandeered 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  8,  1918,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
keeping  it  in  repair  except  at  CTOvernment  expense. 

The  only  buildings  leaseil  by  the  department  for  the  current  fi.scal  year  are 
2028  M  Street,  1912  E  Street,  and  Eighteenth  and  E  Streets.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  leases  the  War  Department  makes  the  repaii;s  to  the  first  building,  all  the 
repairs  but  repairs  to  the  roof  in  the  case  of  the  second  building,  and  the 
lessor  makes  the  repairs  to  the  third  building. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  have  written  contracts  as  to  these  buildings? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Are  repairs  to  heating  apparatus  included,  or  are  they 
expressly  excluded? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir.  The  lease  is  prepared  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  it  is  necessary  to  install  new  heating  apparatus  in 
the  middle  of  the  term  of  your  lease,  when  the  lease  expires  the  prop- 
erty goes  back  to  the  owner,  does  the  Government  get  any  salvage  on 
that  account? 

Mr.  Drane.  Xo,  sir;  where  we  have  occupied  the  building  and  prac- 
tically worn  out  the  apparatus  ourselves,  we  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  AVason.  Suppose  you  have  not  worn  it  out,  but  suppose  it  has 
been  used  only  t:^vo  years.  The  life  of  af  heating  apparatus  is  much 
more  than  two  years. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  the  installation  of  new  heat- 
ing apparatus  would  not  be  a  repair. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  know  it  would  not  be,  but  the  language  here  covers 
heating  apparatus  for  and  repairs  to  buildings.  It  does  not  say  re- 
pairs to  heating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  natural  inference  w^ould  be  that  that  would  be  the 
installation  of  new  heating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  witness  has  stated  that  unless  the  lease  pro- 
vides differently,  the  Government  would  have  to  furnish  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  times  when  furnaces  can  not  be  repaired. 
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Mr.  Drane.  We  have  not  had  any  like  that  in  rented  buildings. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  can  not  recall  any  heating  apparatus  having  been 
furnished. 

Mr.  Wason.  My  inquirv  was  directed  at  the  lease,  or  the  situation 
that  the  Government  is  placed  in  by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Now,  if 
the  lease  is  so  drawn  that  if  the  heating  apparatus  becomes  inefficient, 
not  usable,  or  not  suitable  for  heating  the  building,  and  the  Govem- 
nnent  has  got  to  install  a  new  one  in  order  to  heat  the  building,  and  if 
the  lease  had  only  two  years  to  run  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
apparatus,  my  inquiry  was  whether  there  was  anv  salvage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  expense  that  it  has  incurred.  The  answer  is  no ;  and 
I  have  said  that  that  is  not  a  good  legal  contract. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  doubt  if  we  have  a  lease  which  does  not  amply  pro- 
tect us  in  the  matter  of  heating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Drane.  We  will  not  rent  a  building  that  has  not  adequate  heat- 
ing facilities. 

Afr.  Davis.  Do  you  have  to  keep  them  in  repair? 

Mr.  Drane.  If  it  is  anything  that  is  our  fault.  For  instance,  we 
may  bum  out  a  gi-ate. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  understanding  of  the  law  is  that  when  you  rent 
a  piece  of  property  and  nothing  at  all  is  said  about  repairs,  the  land- 
lord is  required  to  keep  the  property  in  tenantable  repair.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  a  lease  that  expressly  says  that  the  landlord  is  exempt 
f ix)m  that,  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  such  a  lease,  and  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  our  lease.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  we 
do  not  undertake  to  make  the  repairs. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  it  provide  that  the  landlord  shall  do  it? 

Mr.  Dr.\ne.  Unless  the  landlord  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  some  question  raised  about  that  last  year, 
I  remember. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  would  like  to  furnish  information  that  would 
stniighten  the  matter  out. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  see  one  of  those  leases. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  remember  residing  the  debate  in  the  House,  and 
the  statements  made  there  did  not  apply  to  us.  I  will  see  that  you 
get  the  information  that  will  enable  you  to  know  exactly  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  Drane.  We  have  more  Government-owned  buildings  than 
rented  buildings,  of  course,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  language  here  is,  "  and  heating  apparatus  for 
and  repairs  to  buildings  outside  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  De- 
partments Building,  occupied  by  the  War  Department  and  its 
bureaus.-'  Now,  we  own  the  Ford  Theater  Building  and  we  own  the 
Anny  Medical  Museum.  We  also  own  the  buildings  at  1725  F 
Street  and  1723  F  Street.  That  applies  to  those  buildings  and  not 
to  the  rented  buildings,  except  as  to  repairs,  where  landlord  will 
not  lease  unless  we  make  necessary  repairs.  In  fact,  the  only  rented 
buildings  we  have  now  consist  of  a  storehouse,  which  we  rent  very 
cheaply,  at  4  cents  per  square  foot,  a  building  for  a  stable,  and  an 
office,  building  at  Eighteenth  and  E  Streets. 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  this  language,  if  a  roof  became  damaged  or 
was  blown  off  by  a  cyclone,  you  would  have  to  renew  it? 
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ilr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir ;  when  the  lease  provides  for  it,  and  we  have 
had  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  conti-arj'  to  my  undei-standing  of  the  la^. 
unless  you  have  a  special  lease  compelling  you  to  do  it.  The  landlord 
or  the  owner  of  the  building  must  keep  it  in  repair  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Drane.  I  think  the  lease  will  explain  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  unless  the  contrary  is  speci- 
fied in  the  lease,  the  Govermnent  becomes  responsible  for  the  act 
of  God? 

Mr.  Drane.  The  Adjutant  General  had  a  building  on  Seventeentli 
Street,  and  on  July  30,  1913,  a  cyclone  tore  part  of  the  roof  off.  The 
lease  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  repairs  at  all  by  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  an  ordinary  lease  the  tenant  might  bind  himself 
for  repairs,  but  that  does  not  bind  him  for  damage  resulting  from 
the  act  of  God,  as  from  a  cyclone.  He  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  act  of  God. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  There  is  another  aspect  to  it.  Suppose  the  landlord 
is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  make  repairs,  and  suppose 
the  roof  blows  off  and  tlie  landlord  says  he  can  not  get  the  work 
done  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Wcx)D.  Then  the  repairs  should  be  made  and  charged  up 
against  the  landlord. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  guarantee  to  furnish  you  all  this  information, 
and  I  guarantee  further  to  see  that  all  leases  are  made  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  this  committee. 

Note. — The  War  Department  form  of  lease  contiiins  the  following  provision: 
"  V.  The  lessor  agrees  to  pay  all  water  rents,  special  assessments,  taxes,  and 
other  charges  accruing  upon  said  premises;  to  make  such  repairs  tliereto  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  said  premises  In  first-class  condition: 
and  that  in  case  of  failure  of  said  lessor  to  make  such  repairs  to  the  satisfa^ 
tion  of  the  lessee,  th*»n  the  l(»ssee  may  have  such  repairs  made  and  the  cost 
thereof  shall  be  charged  and  collected  from  the  lessor  and  any  moneys  due  or 
threafter  to  become  due  the  lessor  may  be  applied  to  that  purpose." 

Under  this  paragraph  of  the  lease  the  lessor  is  required  to  make  necessaiy 
repairs,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  the  lessee  may  have  these  repairs  made  ani! 
the  cost  charged  to  the  lessor.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  lessor  will  not 
lease  under  these  terms,  and  in  such  cases  the  department  is  obliged  to  erase 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  5  from  the  lease. 

PURCHASE,  EXCHANGE,  ETC.,  IVIOTOR  TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR  CrCLES. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  provision  here  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  motor  trucks  and  motor  cycles? 

Mr.  Drane.  Before  we  get  our  motor  trucks  and  motor  cycles  from 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  we  had  that  wording. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  occasion  for  it  now,  because  you  already 
have  them  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  We  are  not  buying  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  i^rovision  had  better  come  out. 

Mr.  DiLVNE.  We  own  eight  that  we  will  have  to  turn  in  when  ther 
become  worn  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  provided  for  under  maintenance  and  repair. 

Mi\  ScoFiELD.  'there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
them,  but  there  is  a  life  for  a  motor  truck,  and  when  it  wears  out 
what  are  we  to  do? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  could  get  one  out  of  this  general  storehouse? 
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Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Of  course  we  could  get  one.  We  could  draw  upon 
the  Army,  and  that  is  paid  for  out  of  another  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  you  are  the  head  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Xo,  sir;  the  President  is  the  head  of  the  Army. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  the  head  of  the  civil  establishment,  or  execu- 
tive department,  known  as  the  War  Department,  which  runs  the 
Army  as  the  representative  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  close  to  the  operator. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  There  is  a  technical  question  involved  there  about 
which  accounting  officers  raise  an  objection. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  he  needed  a  truck  he  could  get  one,  or  I  could  if  I 
Avere  ^eeretary  of  War. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  All  I  want  is  for  Congress  to  say  that  we  can  have 
means  of  getting  them.    I  would  like  to  see  some  of  them  used. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  hope  all  of  them  will  be  used  at  some  time.  They  are 
getting  to  be  an  eyesore  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Drane.  If  you  eliminate  that  wording,  without  giving  author- 
ity to  get  them  from  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  through  purchase 
or  transfer  of  funds 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  I  suppose  that  is  the  only  way  you  could 
get  them. 

Mr.  Drake.  We  have  no  idea  of  buying  them  on  the  outside  as 
long  as  the  Government  has  any  to  sell. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  the  War  Department  or  Military  Establish- 
ment says  that  they  have  none  to  sell,  which  I  understood  them  to 
say  when  there  were  three  acres  of  them  stored  at  Baltimore,  and 
when  Indianapolis  was  crowded  with  them,  what  then?  They  have 
relieved  the  situation  in  Baltimore  by  shipping  them. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  There  were  some  auction  sales  over  there,  too. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  have  gone  by  freight. 

Mr.  SroFiELD.  Not  under  their  own  power? 

^Ii*.  Wason.  A  part  of  them  have  gone  to  Illinois  by  freight. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  transfer  of 
funds. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  your  purpose 
there. 

Mr.  Drane.  The  comptroller  and  the  judge  advocate  general 
have  both  ruled  on  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Could  we  not  make  that  to  read  for  the  purchase  and 
exchange  of  motor  trucks  and  motor  cycles  with  the  Military  Es- 
tablislinient?  Or  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  motor  trucks  and 
motor  cycles  to  be  procured  from  the  Military  Establishment? 

Mr.  SconELD.  Yes,  sir. 

TRAVEL   EXPENSES    AND   STREET   CAR   FARES. 

Mr.  Drane.  There  is  something  else  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion. There  is  a  provision  covering  "freight  and  express  charges; 
street  car  fares,  not  exceeding  $1,000."  We  want  the  language, 
"  street  car  fares  not  exceeding  $750."  In  our  table  of  estimated 
expendituies.  on  page  196,  we  have  ^'transportation,  freight,  travel, 
$1,000,"  and  we  want  to  limit  the  purchase  of  street  car  tickets  to 
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$750;  $1,000  has  always  constituted  that  specific  sum,  and  the  hi- 
ance  is  for  freight  and  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Wood.  Iwo  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  used  $750  for  sti-eet  car  fares  this  year? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir;  we  have  bought  300  street  car  tickets,,  so  fur. 
I  have  just  lield  them  off  by  main  sti-ength,  waiting  for  the  new 
tickets  to  come  out. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  are  not  waiting  for  an  inci*ease  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Dkane.  No,  sir;  but  they  are  asking  for  it.  The  reiison  I 
want  to  limit  that  is  so  we  can  not  spend  moi-e  than  a  certain  amount 
for  street  car  tickets. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  want  a  limitation  put  upon  freight  and  ex- 
press charges? 

Mr.  Drane.  Tliat  is  $250.  We  are  asking  for  that  item  of  expendi- 
ture $1,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  two  items? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir.  This  entire  list  was  made  during  my  ab- 
sence for  tlie  first  time  by  my  assistant.  I  am  not  chang^ing  the  total 
of  the  estimate,  $282,700,  but  I  am  changing  the  wording.  For  in- 
stance, you  take  the  eighth  or  ninth  article  under  "  Object  of  ex- 
penditure," "Automobiles  and  accessories,"  I  want  that  changed  to 
read  "  Purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor  trucks, 
motor  cycles,  and  one  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicle  to 
be  used  only  for  official  purposes,"  $1,500,  because  I  have  eliminated 
repairs  in  the  next  to  the  last  item,  "  Repairs — typewriters,  furniture, 
buildings,  clocks,  motor  vehicles."  I  have  stricken  out  of  that  item 
the  repairs  and  added  them  to  the  wording  I  have  just  suggested. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  to  take  out  the  whole  item? 

Mr.  Drane.  Only  the  item  of  repairs  of  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Wood.  Just  take  out  those  words? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir.    I  reduce  that  item  $500  to  $9,500. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  reduce  that  to  $9,500  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir:  and  increase  the  purchase,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  operation  of  motor  trucks,  etc.,  to  $1,500  instead  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  ScoFiET.D.  It  is  just  a  change  of  language? 

Mr.  Drane.  A  change  of  language  and  a  change  of  figures.  I  have 
not  changed  the  total. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  changed  the  figures  on  those  two  articles? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  makes  the  sum  the  same? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ScoriELD.  That  is  the  only  change  you  make? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

FILING   EQUIPMENT,    CASES,    CABINETS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  $75,000  for  filing  equipment — cases 
and  cabinets? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  take  care  of  the  clerical  work  of 
the  various  departments.  Only  on  yesterday  I  had  a  request  for 
$81,135  worth  of  filing  equipment  for  this  year  from  The  Adjutant 
General's  office. 
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Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  Adjutant  General  is  present  and  can  speak,  if 
you  wish,  as  to  the  necevSsity  for  that. 

Mr.  Drane.  That  will  be  the  largest  item  of  expenditure,  except 
for  telephones. 

DICTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Why  do  you  ask  for  $5,000  for  the  dictograph? 

Mr.  Draxe.  In  case  one  or  more  oi  the  bureaus  should  need  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  of  those  now? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  expended  $12,000  in  1919  for  dictographs? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  a  dictograph  cost? 

Mr.  Drane.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  installations. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  dictaphone. 
For  instance,  tlie  Secretary  •of  War  has  the  master  dictograph  and 
^hen  there  was  10  substations,  one  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  one  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  one  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  one  to  The 
Adjutant  General,  one  to  me,  and  so  on.  When  he  wants  to  talk 
witn  me  or  ask  me  for  anything  there  is  a  buzzer  which  rings  on  my 

{)hone,  which  is  located  here  [indicating.]  I  take  up  the  phone  and 
isten.  He  asks  me  about  something,  or  he  has  somebody  in  the  office 
and  wants  to  get  an  answer  right  away  and  that  saves  my  going  into 
his  office.  I  use  it  "v  ery  frequently  if  I  want  to  speak  to  the  disburs- 
ing clerk  or  the  chief  of  the  personnel  division  or  the  requisitions 
and  accounts  division^  if  I  want  to  get  some  information,  and  it 
saves  them  from  coming  in  there  or  sending  a  messenger.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  instrument. 

^^^.  Wason.  How  many  installations  have  you  in  the  department? 

^Ir.  DiLxxE.  The  secretary  has  one  and  I  think  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral has  one.    The  largest  one  is  down  in  the  Munitions  Building. 
Mr.  S(  onEU).  The  one  in  the  Munitions    Building    was    installed 
by  (ion.  (loethals  and  it  is  probably  a  larger  installation  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  need  one  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELi).  We  can  not  tell.  The  probability  is  that  we  will 
not,  but  we  can  not  tell. 

Ml-.  Wason.  That  is  an  economical  device  if  it  does  not  get  out  of 
repair  very  much? 

Mr.  S(()FiELD.  It  does  not.  Since  the  war  we  have  had  that  one 
{ind  have  had  practically  no  trouble. 

(uMi.  Lord.  We  have  it  in  the  Munitions  Building.  The  chief  can 
))ress  a  little  j)in  and  that  will  put  him  immediately  in  touch  with 
9  or  10  of  the  officers  or  clerks  in  the  division  and  he  can  give  thein 
all  in.-^t ructions  at  the  same  time  without  leaving  their  desks. 

Ml'.  Wood.  And  he  just  speaks  once? 

(len.  Tx)Ki).  Yes,  sir. 

TELEPHONES. 

Mr.  ^^'()OI).  This  item  of  $132,000,  is  that  for  telephones  wholly? 

Mr.  ScoFiEij).  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  DiLVNE.  2,112  branches  and  870  extensions. 
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Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  cost  $15,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Drank.  During  the  war  we  had  5,030  branches  and  2,100  ex- 
tensions. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  a  dozen  desks  in  one  room,  you  have  % 
dozen  telephones? 

Mr.  ScoFiEiJ).  Xo,  sir.  Mayl)e  it  was  that  way,  but  it  is  not  now. 
We  have  21,000  employees,  and  that  does  not  include  the  officer?. 
How  many  officers  are  there  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sc'OFiELD.  Three  thousand. 

(len.  Harris.  Not  more  than  that. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  About  1  to  every  10  persons.  I  wish  we  could  find 
a  way  to  reduce  that  number  more  rapidly.  I  want  to  give  Mr. 
Drane  the  chief  credit  for  that.  He  has  acted  imdcr  my  instructions 
and  has  given  personal  attention  to  it.  The  only  w-ay'that  could  be 
effected  was  by  going  from  desk  to  deslf  and  from  room  to  room. 

Mr.  Drane.  I  wish  to  show  you  how  our  bills  have  been  reduced. 
In  Julv  our  bill  was  $-21,556.50;  in  August,  $19,001.14;  in  September, 
$18,580.75;  in  October,  $10,588.03;  and  in  November,  $15,072.80.  I 
got  the  telephone  company  to  render  their  bill  for  December:  I  pot 
it  a  few  moments  before  I  left  the  office  at  noon,  and  it  is  $14,009  for 
the  month  of  December. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  it  will  decrease  at  that  ratio  for  the  next 
year? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  hope  so.     Mr.  Scofield  is  very  anxious  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  ScoriPXD.  Here  is  a  great  item  of  cost  that  we  have  wrestled 
with  and  overcome  as  far  as  we  possibly  could.  Under  the  new  regula- 
tions it  costs  $3  if  you  want  the  telephone  moved  from  here  [indi- 
cating] to  another  desk  over  there  [indicating].  We  are  compelled 
to  pay  that.  It  often  happens  that  an  officer  is  assigned  to  a  room 
and  the  former  occupant  had  a  desk  here  [indicating]  ;  the  new  man 
wants  his  desk  over  here  [indicating],  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  refuse 
them,  but  Mr.  Drane  has  a  marble  heart. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  you  have  to  pay  that  charge  if  that  change 
w^as  made  by  your  own  electrician? 

Mr.  Scofield.  We  are  not  allowed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Drane.  Under  the  contract  we  can  not  touch  their  property. 

COAL,   ICE,   GAS,   ELECTRIC   CURRENT,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  coal,  ice,  electric  current,  gas  and  so  forth  you 
estimate  $25,000? 

Mr.  Draxe.  That  is  underestimated. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  will  take  that  much,  wuU  it? 

Mr.  Draxe.  It  will  take  more  than  that,  considerably  more  than 
that.  Coal,  ice,  gas,  and  electricity  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  in  the 
very  building  I  am  estimating  for  now  cost  $29,933.27. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  for  the  buildings  outside  of  the  main  building! 

Mr.  Draxe.  Yes,  sir.  Coal  has  gone  up  considerably  since  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  and  is  likely  to  go  higher. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  telephone  and  telegraph  item  include  the  ex- 
penses for  tolls  outside  of  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Draxe.  No,  sir;  only  for  the  Secretary's  office;  that  is  veiy 
small. 
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]\Ir.  Wason.  And  the  telegrams? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  pays  for  the  telephone  service  of  the  entire 
department.    By  "tolls"  do  you  mean  long  distance? 

Mr.  Drane.  That  is  oiJy  for  the  Secretary's  office.  We  pay  for 
the  service  for  the  entire  War  Department. 

jVIr.  ScoFiELD.  The  long  distance  calls  paid  for  under  this  item 
include  only  those  from  the  Secretary's  office.  The  Signal  Service 
pays  for  all  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  telegraph  does  not  include  messages  other  than 
the  Secretary's? 

Mr.  Drane.  Only  messages  pertaining  to  business  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  are  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  contingent 
expenses,  War  Department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Each  one  of  the  bureaus  has  a  fund  out  of  which  to 
pay  for  the  telegrams,  or  do  they  pay  it  out  of  the  miscellaneous 
fund? 

Mr.  Drane.  Not  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund,  "Contingent  ex- 
penses, War  Department." 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  some  branches  that  send  telegrams  rather 
than  write  a  letter;  they  send  long  telegrams? 

Mr.  'ScoFiELD.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  an  absolute  abuse  of  funds.  They  start  out  some- 
think  like  this :  "  Replying  to  your  wire  of  June  25,  1919  " — spell- 
ing out  all  of  it — and  tifien  they  go  on  with  more  detail  than  a  busi- 
ness letter  writer  would  resort  to,  when  a  letter  would  be  infinitely 
better  if  a  man  wanted  to  write  a  letter? 

Mr.  Scofikld.  A  niglit  telegram  probably  would  answer  all  the 
pur])osos  at  one-half  the  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  telegram  at  all. 

Mr.  ScoFTELD.  Tliere  is  no  occasion  for  sending  a  telegram  in  lots 
of  cases,  in  my  opinion,  but  to  put  your  hand  on  the  man  who  does 
it  at  the  time  he  does  it  and  to  stop  it  is  a  verv'  difficult  thing.  We 
have  <riven  orders  and  directions  time  after  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  we  get  through  with  this  investigation  we  will 
have  sonie  of  them  here  and  send  for  you. 

Mr.  ScoFiFLD.  I  should  like  very  much  for  you  to  produce  some 
of  those  obnoxious  messages. 

Mr.  Davis.  Who  makes  the  contract  for  the  telephone  service? 

Mr.  Drane.  That  is  made  by  the  Secretarv'^  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  act  of  June  17,  1910,  through  the  General  Supply  Committee. 

Gen.  Harris.  T  should  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  recently  adopted  a  form  for  special  delivery  letters  to  take 
the  place  of  telegrams  where  possible.  That  has  been  adopted  not 
only  in  the  War  Department  but  throughout  the  entire  Army.  I 
happened  to  devise  the  form  and  it  is  in  use  to-day.  The  number  of 
telegrams  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Davis.  Who  makes  the  contract  for  the  telephone  service? 

Mr.  Drane.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through  the  General 
Supply  Committee.  During  the  war  it  was  done  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  Wasox.  The  Postmaster  General  was  not  making  the  contract, 
he  was  running  the  companies  and  fixed  the  rates. 
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Mr.  Drane.  The  contract  was  made  then  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Troasiirv  at  the  rates  established  bv  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  you  simply  had  to  submit  to  them  the  same  is 
evervbodv  else  did  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  Secretan-  of  the  Treasury  has  taken  that  over 
since  the  Postmaster  General  let  it  ^. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  supervision? 

Mr.  ScoFiEU).  No:  the  matter  of  making  contracts. 

Mr.  Drane.  They  are  included  in  the  schedule  of  supplies  mide 
bv  the  Seci-etarv  of  the  Treasurv  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1910. 

hardware,  lumber,  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Woon.  For  "  Hardware,  lumber,  electrical  supplies,"  etc.,  von 
estimate  $10,000? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  think  that  is  very  modest.  I  have  a  comparative 
list  of  tlii>  prices  that  have  been  increased  since  1016.  \o\i  take 
lumber,  that  has  gone  up  $5  a  thousand  since  I  made  this  compara- 
tive list.    Cedar  posts  have  gone  up  40  per  cent.    I  do  not  buy  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  expended  all  of  your  appropriation  jfor  last 
year? 

Mr.  Drane.  Xo,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much? 

Mr.  Drane.  T  can  not  tell  you  exactly,  because  we  have  claims 
coming  in  constantly.  The  disbursing  clerk's  account  gives  the  exact 
figures,  but  we  may  have  some  charges  coming  in  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  have  you  expended  of  the  $5,000,000  allowed 
for  1920  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  We  have  spent  $227,323.39.  The  Adjutant  General 
made  a  request  day  before  yesterday  for  filing  cabinets  amounting 
to  $81,135.  I  reduced  that  just  one-half  and  wrote  him  a  memoraft- 
dum  that  if  the  appropriation  would  warrant  it  we  might  give  him 
the  balance  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Scon  ELI).  That  is,  during  the  last  quarter? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  balance,  not  including  the  $40,0l>'l 
for  the  filing  cabinets,  of  $272,739.46.  We  have  set  aside  the  fixed 
chjirjres  of  $20,000  per  month  for  running  the  buildings^  telephone 
service,  laundering  towels,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr,  Wood.  As  the  gieat  hulk  of  the  $500,000  was  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  these  filing  cases  and  equipment  in  soldiers'  cases  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  office  you  will  not  have  so  much  need  next 
year  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  Except  to  take  care  of  the  cun'ent  work  for  the  Army. 
TJie  papers,  of  course,  will  be  accumulating  all  the  time*  That  takes 
in  all  the  bureaus. 

LAUNDRY,  :MKnALS  OF  HONOR,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  have  your  laundry  work  done  by  contract 
outside? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVason.  And  it  costs  you  about  $5,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir;  laundering  towels,  miscellaneous  services, 
medals,  damages. 
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Mr.  Wason.  What  medals? 

Mr.  Scx>Fi£LD.  Medals  of  honor. 

Mr.  Dranb.  Medals  for  distinguished  service  in  the  Civil  War  and 
fterwardfi. 

Mr.  Scx>FiBLD.  Mr.  Drane  does  not  issue  them,  but  he  furnishes 
hem. 

Mr.  Dranb.  And  the  cost  of  engraving  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  you  not  do  the  laundry  work  cheaper!  We 
inderstand  that  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  over  in  Uie  Library 
hey  do  it  for  about  one-hiJf. 

Mr.  ScoFiBLD.  We  would  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  the 
quipment. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  cheap,  compared  to  everything  else.  I  was 
imazed  when  they  told  us  the  cost  of  the  equipment;  ^ey  more  than 
aved  the  price  in  a  year. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  will  investigate  that  at  once.  I  do  not  see 
ayself  how  it  can  be  cheaper,  but  if  it  is  we  will  try  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Department  of  Liabor  said  that  wey  paid  for  their 
tquipment  within  a  year.  They  put  the  price  up  until  it  was  simply 
>rohibitive ;  it  costs  pretty  nearly  as  mucn  to  have  a  towel  launderea 
£  to  buy  a  new  one. 

Mr.  W  AsoN.  Do  you  lose  a  lot  of  towels  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  do  vou  handle  that? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  issue  the  towels  every  Monday  morning.  I  give 
hem  just  so  many  towels,  which  is  checked,  and  what  they  got  the 
ast  Monday  they  have  to  brin^  that  number  and  get  the  same 
lumber  in  return.  I  imderstand  that  we  are  getting  our  towels 
lone  cheaper  than  anybody  else.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
rue.  I  have  had  some  of  the  small  activities  ask  me  if  I  could  not 
nclude  their  towels  in  with  ours,  but  I  would  not  do  it  because  they 
night  mix  up  the  towels  of  the  other  department. 

STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
tationery  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
o.  The  Treasury  Department  representatives  called  our  attention 
o  the  fact  that  they  get  communications  from  certain  offices  in  your 
lepartment  where  they  send  three  carbon  copies,  one  of  them  is 
xpected  to  come  back  with  the  reply  and  the  other  two  they  just 
hrow  into  the  waste  basket.  That  is  going  on  in  some  of  the  cfivi- 
ions  of  the  War  Department,  and  in  one  bureau  they  make  nine 
arbon  copies. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  they  do  that*^  I 
bund  one  case  where  they  made  three  copies  through  a  communica^ 
ion  which  came  to  my  desk  from  one  oi  the  activities  of  the  War 
department.  I  sent  it  back  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
ooKcd  like  a  waste  of  paper  and  would  they  please  explain  the 
lecessity  for  the  three  carbons,  and  they  replied  that  an  order  had 
►een  issued  not  to  do  that  any  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  doing  that  in  the  War  Camp  Activity  Service. 
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Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  will  make  inquiry.  Of  course^  there  is  a  gnit 
deal  of  that  work  which  is  paid  for  out  of  contributed  funds,  not 
Government  funds. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand;  but  the  Government  is  contributing i 
lot  and  they  will  be  asking  the  Government  for  funds  when  their 
contributions  are  gone.    Why  will  you  need  $100,000  for  stationeiy! 

Mr.  Drane.  Well,  we  have  got  to  have  binding  devices,  foldeis. 
drafting  supplies,  envelopes,  typewriter  ribbons,  rubber  bands,  tab- 
lets, writing  materials,  and  miscellaneous  articles  composed  of  labels, 
pins,  paper  fasteners,  nilei-s,  t«gs,  paste,  wax,  mucilage,  paper 
weights,  etc.    I  have  estimated  it  will  take  $5,000  for  binding  devices. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  binding  devices  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Like  tfiis  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Drane.  Kalamazoo  binders  of  different  types  and  sizes.  I 
have  a  comparative  statement  of  what  the  increases  have  been  from 
1916  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  stationery.  The  increased  cost  of 
rubber  bands  has  only  Been  1  per  cent  but  the  increased  cost  on  arti- 
cles generally  runs  from  1  per  cent  to  186  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  has  ordinary  writing  paper  increased? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  thatmit  I  will  include  it  in 
my  statement.  However,  it  has  increased  very  materially  since  the 
fiscal  vear  1917. 

XoTi-:. — Pricv  of  plain,  white  wove,  typewriting  paper,  size  8  by  10^  inches: 


Fiscal  year  1917 |0. 763300 

Fiscal  year  1918 1. 122500 

Fiscal  year  1919 .8204» 

Fiscal  year  1920 .7S9Bfl8 

However,  none  of  this  paper  has  been  purchased  'during  the  current  flwl 
year ;  the  surplus  stock  turned  in  by  bureaus  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
is  being  used. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  your  appropriation  for  1920  have  you 
expended  up  to  tliis  time? 

Mr.  Dkane.  We  have  spent  only  $37,493.76  but  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  a  fair  comparison  because  when  the  armistice  vas 
si^ed  and  they  began  to  reduce  the  force  we  immediately  drew  in 
all  surplus  stock  of  paper  and  stationery,  everything  that  could  be 
spared  by  the  bureaus,  and  I  am  issuing  that  now. 

Mr.  ScoFiFxi).  In  other  words,  the  $37,000  which  has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  first  half  of  the  year  does  not  represent  the  value  of 
the  total  stationery  used. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  considerable  amount  of  surplus  stock,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  necessity  for  stationery  will  be. reduced  asyoo 
reduce  the  force  in  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Drane.  While  we  are  issuing  this  surplus  stationery  we  hope 
to  ffet  rid  of  all  of  it  before  June  30. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  will  have  a  considerable  surplus  out  of  the 
1920  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  for  postage  stamps  for  the  department 
and  its  bureaus,  $500.  You  had  $500  for  the  current  year.  Do  Jo" 
think  you  will  need  as  much  for  1921  as  you  needed  for  1%0! 
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Ml.  HoADLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  estimate  that  the  bureaus 
could  make  in  the  matter  of  foreign  postage  for  1921  was  $873,  and 
the  department  out  that- estimate  to  $500.  The  estimate  was  based 
largely  upon  the  needs  of  The  Adjutant  General  and  the  Surgeon 
General.  The  Adjutant  General  is  getting  requests  averaging  from 
45  to  50  a  day  from  foreign  countries  mr  information  about  the 
8oldiers,  their  records,  their  whereabouts,  their  allotments,  etc.,  and 
so  far  there  has  been  no  let  up  in  it  at  all.  At  that  rate  it  would 
take  more  than  $500. 

Mr.  Wood.'  That  is  the  only  occasion  you  have  for  the  use  of 
postage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HoADLEY.  To  foreign  coimtries;  yes,  sir.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral uses  quite  a  bit  of  it  in  correspondence  with  foreign  medical 
libraries.  They  have  a  system  of  exchange  of  publications  with 
foreign  libraries  which  necessitates,  in  their  exchange,  the  payment 
of  postage  on  the  publications  of  the  office  here.  That  will  run  up 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  a  year.  In  addition,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  other  bureaus  use  small  amounts. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  item  is  for  ground  rent  and  rent  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Soss.  The  figure  submitted  is  $25,500.01,  but  that  amount  has 
been  i*educed  to  $23,700.  That  covers  the  rent  of  two  buildings, 
the  building  at  Eighteenth  and  E  Streets,  which  is  rented  for  a  five- 
year  period,  the  lease  being  up  in  1922.  The  rent  of  that  building 
IS  $22,500,  and  we  are  adding  to  that  $1,200  for  a  parage  for  the 
Secretary 's  car  and  for  the  trucks  of  the  Supply  Division.  That  is 
our  total  rental,  sir.  The  term  "ground  rent''  can  be  eliminated 
because  we  are  paying  no  ground  rent. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  you  say  the  lease  on  the  building  at  Eight- 
eenth and  E  Streets  expires? 

Mr.  Ross.  In  1922. 

Mr.  Wood.  A\Tiat  have  you  in  the  building  now? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  is  on  two  floors;  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  is  on  one  floor;  the  Militia  Bureau 
is  on  ono  floor;  the  Insular  Bureau  is  on  two  floors;  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Supply  Division  is  on  two  floors. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  we  space  in  our  own  buildings  to  which  they 
could  Im  transferred? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  these  activities  require  a  fireproof 
building.  You  take  the  case  of  the  Chief  of  the  Supply  Division. 
This  is  a  concrete  building  and  the  ground  floor  can  be  foaded  to  any 
extent,  depending  on  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  other  floor 
can  be  much  more  heavily  loaded  than  would  be  possible  in  any  of 
the  temporary  buildings.  In  other  words,  if  we  moved  out  of  that 
building  into  a  frame  building,  the  Chief  of  the  Supply  Division 
would  require,  I  should  say,  six  times  as  much  space  as  he  now  occu- 
pies. Then  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillerv  has  a  niunber  of  very 
valuable  plans  of  fortifications  of  the  United  States  and  feels  it 
would  be  unwise  to  take  those  plans  out  of  a  fireproof  building  and 
put  them  into  one  that  was  not.  We  have  no  fireproof  spac«  avail- 
able.   And  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  records  of  the  Insular 
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Biii-eaii.  In  addition  to  that,  we  ai-e  under  obligations  thei"e  under i 
five-year  lease. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Koss.  It  is  a  concrete  building,  9  stories  high. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  one  of  your  rentals  by  the  square  foot  of  occu- 
pancy ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes:  thev  all  are  reduceable  to  that,  and  that  is  a  verv 
reasonable  i*ental — oO  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  Munitions  Buildings  is  a  fireproof  building,  ii 
it  not  i 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes :  but  the  situation  thei*e  is  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
big  organizations  into  that  building  instead  of  small  ones. 

^Ir.  Wood.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  could  move  out  of  that 
building  we  could  rent  it  to  advantage,  because  that  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  i*entals  we  have  anywhere. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  a  verj'  reasonable  rental ;  yes,  sir.  But  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  the  wisdom  of  taking  these  valuable  records  from  a 
fireproof  building  and  putting  them  in  a  building  that  is  not  fire- 
proof. I  supix)se  the  loss  of  the  records  of  the  Coast  Artillery  would 
exceed  the  rental  of  that  building  for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  anv  more  fireproof  than  the  Munitions 
Building?       ^  *      .         .     . 

Mr.  Ross.  Xo,  sir.  The  Public  Buildings  Commission  are  asking 
us  to  release  the  space  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets  and  we  are  trying  to 
move  out  of  there  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  War  Department  has  re- 
leased all  of  one  building,  the  D  building,  two-thirds  of  the  A  build- 
ing, and  two-thirds  of  the  C  building  at  bixth  and  B  Sti*eets,  the  total 
amount  of  space  released  being  600,000  square  feet.  That  space  has 
been  given  to  the  Public  Buildings  Commission,  which  has  reas- 
signed it. 

Mr.  ScoFiEU).  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  only 
thi-ee  rented  buildings  left  whereas  we  had  40  at  the  height  of  the  war. 
We  are  paying  a  very  cheap  rent  for  the  three  buildings  we  have  left; 
we  have  the  building  at  Eighteenth  and  E  Streets,  for  which  we  are 
paying  a  cheap  rent,  and  then  we  have  the  storage  space  at  1912  C 
Street,  the  old  herdic  stables,  for  which  we  are  paying  4  cents  a  foot; 
in  addition  we  have  the  stable,  with  living  quai-ters  over  it,  for  the 
Secretary's  garage. 

Mr.  Wason.  At  2028  M  Street? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  For  which  you  pay  $1,200  a  year? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  testified  that  they  were 
renting  three  pieces  of  land  on  which  the  Government  had  erected 
buildings.  One  is  square  147,  Eighteenth  Street  and  Virgina  Avenue, 
at  a  rental  of  $0,170.12.    Has  that  lease  been  terminated? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  sir;  but  that  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  he  is  carrying  all  the 
ground-rents  now. 
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Wednesdat,  J'anuabt  14,  1920. 

Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAI.  GEK.  WZLLIAH  L.  SEBEET,  DIBECTOS, 

ACCOHFABIED  BY  KAJ.  C.  C.  COOMBS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gren.  Sibert,  have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to 
make  of  a  general  nature  with  reference  to  your  department,  what 
it  is  doing  and  what  it  wants  to  do,  and  its  necessities,  before  we 
take  up  the  detail  of  this  provision? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Not  very  lon|?  after  the  armistice  instructions  were 
received  to  demobilize  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  which  work 
was  started  and  largely  completed,  Cong^:iess  in  the  last  Army 
appropriation  act  directed  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  l>e 
continued  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  with  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  it  had  on  November  11,  1918,  as  described  in 
law  and  regulations.  That  is  its  status.  In  view  of  the  attitude 
of  the  War  Department  concerning  the  Chemical  Warfare  Sbrvice, 
as  it  found  expression  in  the  order  to  demobilize,  no  provision  was 
made  on  the  statutory  roll  for  this  year'  for  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  and  we  had  an  allotment  of  only  $80,170  from  the  addi- 
tional roll  to  carry  on  our  business.  We  were  not  able  to  do  the 
work  with  that,  which  work  was  confined  essentially  to  demobiliza- 
tion and  trving  to  keep  things  together  until  we  could  begin  the 
work  that  Congress  directed  we  should  do.  Consequently,  we  were 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  moving  a  considerable  portion  of  our  ad- 
ministrative work  out  to  one  of  our  substations,  out  at  the  Ameri- 
can University,  in  order  to  keep  within  this  limit,  and  we  have  also 
had  to  assign  several  officers  really  to  clerical  work  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation  and  carry  out  the  law  of  Congress  concerning  the 
duties  that  we  were  required  to  perform  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.  We  submitted  an  estimate  based  on  the  clerks  that  we 
were  carrying  on  the  additional  roll  and  the  number  we  had  at 
outlving  stations  doing  the  work  that  should  have  been, done  in 
the  Washington  office.  We  have  plenty  of  money  for  the  field  rolls 
iuul  for  field  work,  but  we  were  short  in  money  necessary  to  carry 
)n  the  administration  of  the  office:  but,  as  I  say,  we  submitted  an 
?.stimate  based  on  those  we  had  in  the  office  and  those  we  had  at 
[>utlying  stations  and  the  work  that  we  must  do  in  order  to  make 
3ur  service  effective,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  $82,510.  That 
was  reduced  to  $56,500. 

Since  Congress  has  authorized  this  service,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  get  on  the  statutory  roll  and  not  be  subject  entirely  to 
in  allotment  of  funds  by  some  other  authority  that  may  not  be  in 
sympathy  with  our  work,  and  in  order  to  do  it  properly  we  ought 
to  got  on  the  statutory  roll  like  the  other  departments  and  bureaus 
Df  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  W(M)i).  Did  we  have  any  chemical  warfare  service  in  anv  of 

*  * 

he  hranclios  of  the  War  Department  before  we  got  into  this  war? 
(ten.  SiHEKT.  Xo,  sir:  this  is  an  entirelv  new  development  of  this 
.vfir. 
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N  VA '  ESS  IT  Y  OK  (  ON  Tl  M '  I N  G  SER  V  ICE. 

Mr.  W(K)i).  (lenenil,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  necessity,  if 
any,  there  is  for  keeping:  up  this  department  now  that  the  war  is 
over. 

(ien.  SiBERT.  Twenty-seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  American  troops  was  due  to  the  chemical  warfare 
work  of  (iermany,  which  shows  that  in  importance  as  expressed  in 
casualties  it  is  practically  the  equal  of  any  arm  of  the  service,  and 
it  is  new,  as  you  know.  The  possibilities  of  it  are  something  that 
no  man  can  preilict. 

AFr.  WcHM).  What  are  the  tiling  that  are  comprised  within  thi* 
new  arm  of  warfare? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Cias  and  smoke  and  incendiaries  are  the  principnl 
materials  that  are  used  in  chemical  warfare.  Gas  is  delivered  to 
the  enemy  in  several  ways,  to  a  greater  extent  by  means  of  artillery 
shells  than  any  other.  It  is  also  delivei'ed  in  a  cloud.  It  will  prot 
jjbly  be  delivered  by  air])lanes  and  in  ways  not  yet  made  public. 
It  produces  more  casualties  per  cost  than  anything  I  know.  One 
gas  shell  if  it  bursts  in  a  bodv  of  men  will  probably  made  25  times 
as  many  casualties  as  a  high-explosive  shell  assuming  that  these 
men  have  not  on  gas  masks.  It  should  be  said  that  the  27.3  per  cent 
of  battle  casualties  were  when  our  troops  haxl  gas  masks  on  and 
were  protect(»d  as  v/ell  as  they  could  be  protected  against  gas. 

Mr.  W(H)i).  I  ])resume  it  is  known  the  nulius  in  which  you  can 
count  on  fatalties  from  the  inhalation  of  gas  fi^om  the  bursting  of 
the  gas  shell:  is  that  correct? 

Geii.  SiiiKirr.  We  carry  on  experiments  at  our  proving  m-ounds  to 
determine,  for  instance,  how  many  shells  from  guns  ot  a  certain 
caliber  we  have  to  fii-e  in  a  certain  area  in  order  to  create  a  con- 
centration of  gas  that  would  be  lethal,  and  we  know  fi-om  expe- 
rience bow  far  the  wind  would  drift  that  concentration  and  still 
have  it  of  sufficient  density  to  hurt  a  human  being.  All  those  things 
are  worked  out.  We  know  how  far  a  cloud  of  gas  let  out  from 
cylinders  or  other  devices  could  be  drifted  by  the  wind  and  still 
be  hurtful  to  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  gas  wai'fare  can  not  be  reconnnended  as  a  hu- 
manitarian })iece  of  business,  can  it? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Xor  can  any  kind  of  warfare  be  reckoned  as  humani- 
tarian. 

(icn.  SiBEiiT.  Of  course,  it  is,  as  you  say,  hard  to  apply  the  word 
humane  to  the  work  of  killing  human  beings,  but  I  tliink  we  can 
establish  the  fact  that  gas  is  the  most  humane  method  of  warfare. 
because  it  does  not  kill. 

Mr.  W(MM).  It  does  not  kill? 

(ren.  SiBKirr.  Not  if  you  have  on  your  gas  mask.  It  puts  men  out 
of  business.  an<l  they  stay  out  for  months,  but  of  the  total  gas  casual- 
ties only  about  2  per  cent  died.  Of  the  total  casualties  due  to  bullet? 
or  pieces  of  shell,  "20  per  cent  die.  Consequently,  as  measured  bv 
2)r()portional  deaths,  it  is  far  more  humane  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  service. 

Ml'.  Wood.  How  long  does  it  put  them  out  of  business? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Several  months. 
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Mr.  Wood.  There  are  some  very  injurious  aftereffects  in  many 
cases,  are  there  not? 
j.      Gen.  SiBERT.  That  was  the  first  supposition;  it,  however,  has  not 

Eroven  true.  I  received  a  report  not  long  ago  from  one  of  the 
ospitals  where  2,000  cases  ox  gas  casualties  were  being  treated. 
This  report  was  made  about  four  months  after  the  cases  were  re- 
ceived, and  was  to  the  effect  that  none  of  these  men  showed  any 
.  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  Even  where  they  had  old  tubercular 
r  lesions  there  was  no  tendency  for  them  to  be  reopened,  and  it  looked 
as  if  nearly  all  of  them  were  going  to  get  well. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  there  have  been  cases  where  it  did  de- 
velop where  swelling  of  the  limbs  is  one  of  the  aftereffects. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Of  course  there  are  a  good  many  such  symptoms  in 
a  few  cases  where  the  poisoning  was  quite  severe,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  Averages.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  his  official  re- 
port states  that  it  is  probably  the  most  humane  element  of  warfare. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General,  it  is  true  also,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  conduct  of  the  patient  after  he  is  affected  with 
the  gas?  There  are  certain  well-known  treatments  that  have  been 
origmated  that  will  result  in  a  recovery  of  the  patient  if  the  patient 
observes  certain  rules  of  diet  and  follows  the  treatment  closely, 
whereas  another  patient  may  be  less  affected  and  more  serious 
results  may  follow,  or  he  may  die  as  a  result  of  his  own  misconduct 
or  failure  to  follow  the  prescribed  treatment. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  all  true ;  but  the  statement  I  made  has  been 
largely  repeated  or  substantiated  by  the  official  report  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  you  opinion,  will  this  kind  of  warfare  be  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  warfare  in  the  future  wars  of  the  country? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  it  will  be  used,  certainly.  I  expect  every 
war  to  start  out  with  gas  masks.  I  think  a  nation  would  oe  exceed- 
ingly derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  keep  up  to  date  in  this  matter. 
You  see,  the  gas  masks  we  have  now  may  not  stop  some  gas  that 
a  probable  enemy  might  develop.  They  are  not  cure-alls.  They 
do  not  stop  everything.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  know  the 
substance  you  are  stopping  when  you  make  your  gas  masks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  gas  masks  might  be  useless  as  against  some 
gases? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  business  of  your  department  to 
make  experiments?  Do  you  do  experimental  work  with  reference 
to  the  prevention  of  fatalities  from  gas  by  masks  and  so  forth? 

(ien.  SiBERT.  Oh,  yes.  Our  work  includes  the  whole  proposition, 
both  the  offense  and  the  defense.  We  are  continually  seeking  in  our 
laboratories  to  find  some  new  substance  that  no  known  mask  will 
stop.  Immediately  we  get  a  lead  along  that  line  we  start  other 
lines  of  research  to  find  a  way  of  stopping  it,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  to  that  extent  you  are  anticipating  the  other 
fellow  ? 

(len.  SiBERT.  Yes:  and  if  we  do  not  keep  up  this  research  work 
we  will  be  in  the  same  category,  probably,  as  the  English  were  when 
the  Germans  first  sprung  this  gas  on  them  at  Ypres. 
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Mr.  Wood.  It  was  first  sprung  by  the  Qermans  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  had  the  war  progressed  before  they  used  gas! 

(xen.  SiBERT,  Tlie  first  eas  was  used  about  the  middle  of  funt 
1015,  and  von  will  remember  the  war  started  on  the  1st  of  AugusL 
19U.  "  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  And  until  there  was  some  way  to  defend  against  it 
was  the  result  in  fatalities  abnormally  great  in  the  English  or  the 
French  Armies? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Every  man  who  came  within  this  cloud  was  a  cas- 
ualtv.  There  were  5,000  Canadian  dead  picked  up  on  the  field  due 
to  this  first  attivck,  and  there  were  5,000  others  left  there  helpless 
that  were  picked  up,  in  addition  to  many  others,  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  that  were  clamaged  more  or  less.  Had  the  Germans  waited 
until  they  had  enough  of  this  material  to  make  an  attack  on  a  wider 
front,  and  had  they  had  gas  masks  that  they  had  confidence  m,  so 
that  they  could  have  followed  up  their  own  attack,  thev  could  have 
gone  on  to  the  channel  ports  without  any  diflSculty.  iThe  line  was 
Broken,  helpless,  and  gone.  Now,  a  similar  thing  to  that  might  hap- 
pen, and  for  that  reason,  in  my  judgment,  we  would  make  a  very 
serious  error  if  we  stopped  the  business  we  are  now  carrying  on. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  now  the  policy  of  Congress  to  do  that. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  As  I  understand  it;  ves. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
order  to  demobilize  this  gas  service,  Congress  itself  ordered  it  to  be 
continued. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Congress  ordered  it  continued  until  they  could  de 
termine  whether  it  should  be  continued  as  a  permanent  institution. 
There  is  another  phase  of  the  work  we  propose  to  carry  on,  and  tiiat 
is,  to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  chemical  industries  and  the 
chemical  developments  in  this  country.  Practically  every  great 
chemical  plant  has  in  it  some  element  that  can  be  utilized  in  war. 
As  you  know,  in  the  dyestuffs  industry,  for  instance,  the  process  is 
the  same  up  to  a  certain  point  for  making  dyestuflfs,  making  high 
explosives,  or  making  gases,  and  we  should  know  and  keep  inven- 
toried the  chemical  developments  of  this  country  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  it  in  time  of  war  and  not  drift  along  as  we  did  before. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  department  is  not  restricted  absolutely  to  gasf 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  science  and  the  whole 
method  nnd  the  whole  process  where  you  might  be  able  to  use 
various  chemicals  in  making  new  explosives? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Many  of  our  substances  that  we  call  gases  are  not 
gases  at  all.  We  also  have  troops.  We  have  troops  that  were  in 
nearly  ovory  battle.  Of  course,  it  was  a  new  method  of  warfare, 
and  had  to  be  learned,  and  we  are  now  organizing  a  regiment  of 
gps  troops,  nnd  we  have  to  train  all  of  the  Army.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  that  Congress  ordered  continued.  We  have  to  train  all 
the  Army  in  the  method  of  using  the  gas  masks  and  all  the  other 
defensive  appliances  that  this  war  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Stsson.  In  defending  themselves  against  gas  attack? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes:  and  for  all  of  that,  you  can  not  get  along  with 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  allowed  us.     It  is  just  a  question 
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of  whether  you  want  the  work  done  properly.  The  estimate  I  sub- 
mitted was  as  small  as  we  can  do  the  work  with.  I  would  like  for 
the  committee  to  compare  the  estimates  that  are  submitted,  say,  for 
the  Si^al  Corps.  That  corps  is  about*  the  size  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service.  Gen.  Lord,  have  you  got  that  data  here  by  fiscal 
years  ? 

CLERKS   AND    MESSENGERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Signal  Corps  have  53  on  the  temporary  ix)ll. 

(Jen.  Lord.  Ninety-one  on  the  statutory  roll  and  they  estimate 
for  1921,  53  on  the  additional  roll. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  would  be  144,  and  we  ask  for  65  clerks  and 
messengers. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  allotted  you  for  your  part  of  the  $4,000,000 
46  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  the  end  of  this  year,  for  which  you  say  you 
have  made  some  temporary  provision,  will  you  have  to  have  any 
allowance  or  allotment  from  any  other  appropriation  other  than 
this  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Xo,  sir ;  that  will  cover  the  entire  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  program  is  adopted,  it  is  mtended  that  you  shall 
have  a  force  of  46. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Then  we  will  have  to  adopt  subterfuges  as  we  have 
before ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  use  enlisted  men  in 
this  work?     I  presume  under  the  law  you  can  not  do  that. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  whole  lot  of  this  work  you  have 
on  hand  and  a  whole  lot  of  this  information  ought  to  be  imparted 
to  the  men  in  the  field  and  that  would  be  about  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  has  an  enlisted  organization. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  are  authorized  and  are  now  organizing  a  regi- 
ment of  chemical  warfare  troops. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  carried  in  the  Army  bill? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  certain  de- 
velopments which  the  other  services  in  the  Army  can  not  look  after  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that ;  but  there  is  certain  information  ob- 
tained in  the  office  that  is  entirely  new  to  the  layman  and  is  new  to 
the  Army  practically,  which  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  known 
in  the  service. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  There  are  a  whole  lot  in  the  Army  who  do  not  under- 
stand it.  It  is  brand  new  and  it  is  continually  increasing  in  import- 
ance. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  Sibert  stated,  and  pjerhaps  you 
did  not  hear  him,  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  duties  to  instruct  the 
Army  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes:  I  understand  that.  There  is  some  fire  businevSS 
connected  with  your  department  also,  is  there  not? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  incendiary  bombs;  but  one  gf  the  biggest  things 
is  smoke. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  that  to  do  with  the  barrage  business? 

Gen.  Sibert.  For  instance,  if  you  are  going  to  attack  on  a  certain 
front,  your  artillery,  with  the  smoke  shells  which  we  develop,  can 
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place  a  cloud  of  smoke  on  the  enemies'  front  line  so  he  can  not  see 
what  is  goin^  on,  and  with  this  smoke  you  can  cover  up  his  observa- 
tion posts  so  that  he  can  not  control  his  artillen'  fire,  and  by  the  local 
use  of  smoke  you  can  blind*  a  machine-^n  nest.  We  send  our  troops 
forward  with  the  infantry.  If  the  infantry  be  held  up  by  machiM- 
gun  nests,  such  nests  can  be  rendered  harmless  by  phosphorous  and 
thermit  boml)s. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  fight  them  like  we  used  to  fight  hornets? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  way.    That  is  all  a  new  devel 
opment  and  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Wood.  WHio  was  the  originator  of  this  smoke  business!  Did 
the  Germans  do  that  also  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Thoy  originated  a  whole  lot  of  things  in  the  war  and 
I  rather  think  thev  were  the  first  to  use  it.  But,  understand,  at 
present  we  have  had  to  transfer  a  lot  of  the  work  out  of  my  ofBce  to  a 
field  station  to  do  it.  It  costs  the  same  money,  and  we  woiild  have  to 
do  it  again  if  we  carried  out  the  law  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sissox.  General,  during  the  war  when  the  terrible  effects  of 
gas  was  known  and  when  Congress  and  all  the  Army  officers  and  all 
the  people  weix?  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  it,  not 
only  the  committees  of  Congress  but  the  Congress  itself  gave,  of 
course,  to  the  development  of  this  gas  all  the  money  they  asked  for. 
because  it  w  as  so  new  to  them,  and  personally  I  think  it  would  be  a 
vei-y  great  mistake  not  to  keep  up  this  service  and  not  to  continue  the 
development  of  gas. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  found  in  this  war  that  the  greatest  limitation 
j)lace(l  upon  us  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  the  lack  of  developed 
electrical  energy.  In  other  words,  w^hen  we  wanted  to  create  a  new 
plant,  the  inquiry  was,  "  AVhere  can  we  find  developed  electrical 
energy?"  We  went  there:  it  did  not  matter  how  much-it  cost  to  ship 
the  material  there  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  had  to  increase  the 
normal  production  of  phosphorus  ten  times,  and  that  of  chlorine 
four  times. 

TEIMPORART  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  I  notice  that  under  this  temporary  roll  pro- 
vision is  made  for  two  $1,800  men.    What  is  expected  of  these  men? 

General  Sibert.  I  would  like  for  you  to  consider  our  estimate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  perhaps  we  had  better  consider  them  to- 
gether. Have  you  a  table  showing  the  positions  and  the  salaries 
under  your  plan? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  this  other  plan  was  made  up  to  fit  the 
$56,500.    It  was  not  made  up  to  fit  our  needs  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  put  m  the  record  your  plq,n,  but  I  wish  you 
would  read  for  our  benefit  the  number  of  places  and  the  salaries  you 
have  provided  for  in  your  scheme. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  provide  for  one  chief  clerk  at  $2^50  and  one  at 
$1,800,  one  at  $1,600,  one  at  $1,400,  eight  at  $1,200,  three  at  $1,100, 
and  four  messengers.  That  is  a  total  of  19  emploj^ees  in  what  we  call 
the  administrative  section  of  our  office.  You  can  not  follow  it  in 
connection  with  that  other  estimate  because  we  make  diflFerent  classi- 
fications here. 
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Chemical  Wartare  Servire. 


Mr.  AVooD,  What  is  the  total  you  have! 
Gon.  SiBEBT.  We  want  65  employees,  including  4  n         ^  _ 
Air.  Woou.  You  are  asking  for  19  in  your  office  administrativo 
ection? 
Gen.  Piuert,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Your  present  force  in  that  section  is  costing  $20J4J) 
and  your  proposed  organization  would  cost  ^3,010,  whioi  wooU 
be  an  increase  of  $2^70? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir.  At  present  we  have  12,  and  we  haieC 
outside  in  the  field  doing  office  work;  in  other  words,  we  have  16 
now  and  we  want  19.  That  is  an  increase  of  1  over  the  present 
force.  In  the  personnel  section  we  have  4  on  the  additional  roll 
and  1  outside  and  we  are  asking;:  for  6,  which  is  an  increase  of  1 
and  an  increase  in  money  of  $1,000.  In  the  section  of  procurements^ 
salvage,  and  sales  we  have  3  in  the  field  and  we  want  9. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  mean  an  increase  of  $8,500. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir.  We  practically  went  out  of  business,  wd 
now  we  are  getting  back  into  business  again  and  we  have  to  have 
somebody  in  our  procurement  division. 

Mr.  WOOD.  How  many  did  you  have  in  your  entire  force  doriiif 
the  war? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Here  is  a  table  showing  the  war  strength,  civiliin 
and  enlisted : 

Chrmical   irarfare  aeriHce. 


Tat  period  «n<Htig — 


Nov.  15, 
1918. 


Monthly  pay  roll I  $12,966.09 


Draftsman,  Sl.WX) 

Clerk,  claw  4,  $1,800 

Clerk,  class  2,  $1,400 

Clerk,  $1,300 

Clerk,  cla««  1,  $1,200 

Clerk,  $1,100 

Messenger,  $840 

Messenger,  assistant,  $720. 

Messenger  bov,  $480 

Messenger  girl,  $480 

Charwoman,  $360 

Charwomen,  9240 


1 
1 
6 


17 
100 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 

13 


Total  civilians. 
Knlisted  men 


Total. 


IM 
119 


273 


Jan.  1, 
1919. 


$9,313.45 


1 
1 
3 


48 
32 
1 
9 
1 
2 


10 


108 
18 


126 


July  1, 
1919. 


$3,076.87 


2 
24 


1 
4 


32 
5 


37 


Bec.l, 

im. 


1 


1 
1 
II 

i 
1 

i 


S 
1 


» 


Mr.  AVooD.  In  your  finance,  property  and  contracts  section  yon 
have  6  under  the  additional  roll  and  i7  working  in  the  field,  and 
you  propose  under  your  plan  having  14,  which  is  a  reduction  of  9. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  also  a  reduction  in  compensation  of  $11,800. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  had  • 
great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  getting  rid  of  all  the  property  acquired 
during  the  war,  and  when  we  get  down  to  the  regular  routine  we  can 
get  along  with  fewer  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  you  get  rid  of  the  old  material  on  hand,  can  not 
tliis  division  be  further  reduced.  General? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  have  reduced  it  by  9. 

Ml*.  Wood.  I  understand  you  have. 

Gon.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Ml".  Wood.  In  the  I'elations  and  confidential  infoiTiiation  section 
you  have  1  and  you  are  asking  for  17,  or  16  additional. 

(len.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  work  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  chemical  industries  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Wood.  That  seems  to  be  the  greatest  item  of  increase  in  your 

£rograni  and  would  mean  an  increase  from  $1,200  as  at  present,  to 
21,700. 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  Yes,  sir ;  you  understand  we  stopped  all  of  that  work 
under  our  orders  to  demobilize. 

Mr.  Wood.  During  the  war  you  had  154  clerks. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  had  154  clerks  and  were  utilizing  119  enlisted 
men,  or  a  total  of  273. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  January  1,  1919,  you  had  126  all  told,  and  on  July 
1,  1919,  you  had  37. 

Gen.  biBERT.  We  had  to  come  down  to  this  allotment  but  we  did 
that  by  moving  men  out  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  you  supplied  what  was  cut  oflF  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  your  allotment  by  field  men? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  removed  the  work  out  of  our  office  in  Washington 
to  the  American  University. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  have  you  now  actually  engaged  in 
doing  the  work  of  your  office  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Fifty. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  want  15  in  addition  to  what  you  have  now? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  primarily  for  the  work  connected  with  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  chemical  industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  what  do  you  think  about  the  advisability  of 
putting  these  men  upon  the  permanent  roll  as  compared  with  a  lump- 
sum appropriation.  If  you  find  you  do  not  need  so  many  of  them, 
you  will  not  have  to  keep  so  many. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Because  then  we  know  where  we  are  and  we  are  not 
subject  to  any  allotment  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  trouble  about  the  statutory  roll  is  that  every 
new  bureau  or  every  new  activity  created  for  the  war  emergency 
is  trying?  to  convince  us  now  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  their  activity 
^oin^  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Government.  I  am  not  saying  this 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  your  department, 
because  I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  but  I  am  only  speak- 
ing now  as  to  the  policy  of  the  committee,  and  if  we  adopted  it  with 
reference  to  one  perhaps  we  would  have  to  adopt  it  with  reference 
to  all. 

Mr.  Stsson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  that  matter  will  be 
settled  by  the  two  legislative  committees.  The  Militarv  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  will  report  a  bill,  perhaps,  making  this  a  sep- 
arate buieau,  and  so  will  the  House  committee,  and  then  they  will  fix 
the  law  for  us  upon  which  we  will  have  to  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  done,  that  will  be  all  right,  and  it  is  possible 
it  will  })e,  and  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  ft  would  be  defensible,  while  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  general  policy.  , 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  to  the  general  policy,  I  am  with  the  chairman.  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  am  I;  but  I  think  if  there  is  any  branch  of  the 
work  that  can  be  defended  it  is  the  development  of  this  chemical 
warfare. 
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Saturday,  Januabt  10,  1920L 
Office  of  Chief  of  Staff. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  EDWIN  A.  HICKMAN,  OEHEBAL  STAR. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  your  item  for  clerical  force  in  the  bill 
not  represent  the  total  strength  of  your  office? 

Col.  Hickman.  Xo,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  employees  have  you  in  the  clerical  force 
under  the  Army  bill  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  May  I  make  a  general  statement  which  will  give 
you  that  information? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Hickman.  1.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  immediate  adviser  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  iVar  with  the  planning, 
development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  program. 

2.  By  virtue  of  that  position  and  by  authority  of  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  issues  such  orders  as  will  insure  the  poli- 
cies of  the  War  Department  are  harmoniously  executed  by  the  seT- 
eral  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  that  the  Army  program  is  carried  out  speeaily  and  et 
ciently. 

3.  In  order  that  he  may  perform  the  duties  with  which  he  is 
charged,  the  Chief  of  StaflP  has  under  his  immediate  control  a  body 
of  officers  which  constitutes  the  War  Department  General  Stai 
and  he  is  specifically  authorized  to  attach  to  the  General  Staff  sud 
personnel,  officers,  and  civilians  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  staff  may  be  efficiently  performed. 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  only  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  otaff  was  the  item  in 
the  Armv  appropriation  act  which  provided  for  93  specified  posi- 
tions. Tnis  number  was  increased  by  24  in  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion act  approved  June  15,  1917,  and  by  19  in  the  Army  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  making  the  total  of  such  employees 
136,  which  is  the  present  statutory  force.  Of  this  number  it  is  now 
contemplated  to  seek  authority  of  Congress,  through  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  to  transfer  21  of  these  employees  to  the  statutory 
roll  for  the  General  Staff  College  and  this  will  reduce  the  statutory 
I'oll  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  115.  We  want  authori^ 
to  detach  the  General  Staff  College  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  ask  to  have  21  of  those  employees  go  to  the  General  Staff 
roll,  which  as  vet  has  no  statutorv  existence. 

T).  While  the  larger  number  of  statutory  positions  provided  in  a 
measure  for  the  augmented  work  of  the  General  Staff,  yet  the  work 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  other  appro- 
l)rirvtions  in  order  to  pay  for  the  clerical  assistance  required.  Sud* 
an  appropriation  was  secured  for  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
employees  in  the  Army  appropriation  acts  of  the  war  period,  and 
shoi-tJy  after  the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
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Division  an  appropriation  was  also  secured  for  the  payment  of  the 
employees  of  that  division. 

6.  Neither  of  the  appropriations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph  provided  for  additional  employees  in  the  main  portion  of  the 
office,  nor  for  employees  in  the  War  Plans  Division  or  the  Opera- 
tions Division,  and  as  the  work  of  these  agencies  of  the  stan  also 
steadilv  increased  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  work 
up  to  date,  to  secure  additional  clerical  assistance. 

7.  Permission  to  secure  additional  clerks  for  the  office,  to  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  for  additional  employees  in  the  War  De- 
partment, was  requested  in  the  month  of  August,  1917.  The  per- 
mission was  granted,  and  as  the  work  increased  the  force  of  em- 
ployees throughout  the  three  agencies  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  increased  proportionately.  On  August  81,  1917,  there 
were  six  clerks  on  duty  in  the  office  paid  from  this  appropriation; 
on  October  31,  1917, 16  employees;  and  this  number  increased  stead- 
ily until  August  31, 1918,  when  a  total  of  752  employees  of  the  office 
were  being  paid  from  this  fund. 

8.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice-  the  number  of  civilians  in 
this  office  paid  from  tne  appropriation  for  additional  employees  in 
the  department  has  steadily  decreased,  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
work.  On  December  31,  1918,  the  total  was  458 ;  on  March  31,  1919, 
214;  on  July  31,  1919,  174;  on  October  81,  1919,  128;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  121  employees  so  paid,  as  shown  in  the  at- 
tached chart  marked  "A." 

9.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  number  last  mentioned  will  be 
decreased  further  until  on  June  30,  1920,  there  will  be  not  more 
than  80  employees  throughout  the  main  office  paid  from  the  addi- 
tional employees'  appropriation,  with  an  average  of  not  more  than 
49  clerks  for  fiscal  year  1921. 

10.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  force  of  statutory  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  4  of  this  memorandum  will  be  wholly 
insufficient  to  keep  the  work  of  the  office  promptly  disposed  of  after 
June  30,  1920. 

11.  The  allotment  to  this  office  for  the  payment  of  its  additional 
employees  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $152,889.  By  decreases  in  the 
kind  and  volume  of  work  now  being  done  throughout  the  office  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sum  of  $57,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  office  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  other  ap- 
}>ropriations  which  are  now  and  in  all  probability  will  be  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  available  for  special  kinds  of  work  only  and  can 
not  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of  clerks  doing  the  work  now  being 
done  by  clerks  paid  from  the  additional  employees  fund. 

12.  Tlie  allotment  of  $57,000  from  the  additional  employees'  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1921  will,  if  authorized,  be  used  m 
conjunction  with  the  regular  statutorv  appropriation  in  the  dispatch 
of  business  which  is  now  being  done  W  the  office  but  was  not  being 
done  by  the  office  on  April  6,  1917,  as  follows : 

Collection  and  arrangement  of  historical  data  of  a  military  nature 
j>ertaining  to  the  World  War. 

Supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Field  Artillery  branch  of 
the  Army  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  which  has  no 
statutory  existence. 

Efforts  to  keep  the  morale  of  the  Army  at  a  high  standard. 
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Organization,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  the  Reserre  Oflkm 
Training  Corps. 

Educational  and  recreational  work  for  the  Army. 

Eules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  War  Department  and  tk 
Army. 

Determination  of  types  of  Army  equipment  and  the  allotment  of 
such  to  the  military  forces. 

Operations  of  the  military  forces. 

Procurement,  assignment,  promotion*  and  separation  from  the 
service  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Army. 

Maintenance  of  so  much  or  the  records  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  as  relates  to  mattei's  of  policy  defining  procedure  througboot 
the  Army. 

13.  The  proposed  distribution  of  employees  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  paid  from  the  additional  employees'  roll,  fiscal  Tear 
1921,  is  shown  in  the  attached  chart  marked  "B". 

(Carts  A  and  B,  referred  to  above,  follow:) 

Chabt  a. — PrcHcnt  (JMrihutum  of  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Sf«ff. 

paid  from  the  additional  employeen^  appropriation. 


Position. 

Number. 

Salary. 

Execu- 
tive 
office. 

War 

Plans 

Division. 

Field 
Artlllwy. 

"& 

GCDBll 

Sttf 
Corp. 

Clerks 

2 

14 

2 

77 

2 

19 

1 

3 

1 

81,600 

1,400 

1,800 

1,200 

840 

720 

720 

480 

240 

2 
4 

Do 

2 

1 

5 

2 

44 

3 

Do 

Do 

15 
2 

12 
1 
1 

12 

4 

2 

Messengers 

Assistant  messengers 

2 

5 

Laborer 7. 

Messenger  boys 

1 

1  '■ 

Charwoman 

1 

•  ••••••  ..v^.  •.«•••«-• 

Total 

121 

87 

15 

8 

57 

4 

Chart  B. — Proponed  distrihution  of  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staf' 
paid  from  the  additional  employees*  roily  fiscal  year  1921. 


Position. 

1 
Number. 

Salary. 

£xecu> 

tive 

otnoe. 

Opera- 
tions. 

War 

Plans 

Division. 

Field 
Artilleiy. 

Staff 
Carp^ 

Clerk 

1 
2 
3 
6 
2 
25 
1 
7 
1 
I 

81,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

840 

720 

480 

240 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
4 

Do 

Do 

1 

1 

1 

13 

2" 

1 

1 
1 

Do 

1 

Do 

Do 

5 

1 

i* 

Messencor 

Assistant  messengers 

Messenger  boy 

Charwomen 

1 

Total 

40 

19 

10 

7 

4 

Mr.  Wood.  Chart  B  shows  the  distribution  of  the  emplovaes  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staflf  paid  from  the  additional  roll! 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  how  you  will  place 
them  and  what  salaries  they  will  be  paid  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  the  chart  gives  that  information. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  want  to  know  whether  tou  have  any  statement  diow- 
ing  the  number  of  emplovees  you  will  have  under  the  appropria- 
tion made  in  the  Army  billl 

Col.  HiCKHAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  that.  We  are  going  to 
aak  that  21  employees  come  out.  We  have  186  provided  for  in  the 
Army  bill,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  for  the  transfer  of  21. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  disposition  of  the 
employees  under  these  different  rolls.  Yon  have  given  ns  the  dis- 
position under  the  additional  roll. 

Col.  Hickman.  Of  the  186,  we  have  now  employed  184;  there  are 
two  vacancies  in  the  $1,000  grade. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  1341 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  are  they  distributed  ! 

(The  following  was  submitted:) 

Prvgeal  dittribHlii) 


C<»1.  Hickman.  The  churt  shows  the  way  they  are  now  distributed, 
Jilt  not  the  way  we  want  to  distribute  them  when  we  get  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yon  will  have  this  total  number  of  employees  whether 
f<ni  fxvt  this  transfer  or  not?  The  transfer  will  not  reduce  the  num- 
jcr  <»f  employees  in  this  bureau? 

<.'(!].  Hickman,  Xot  in  the  Militar\'  establishment;  no. 

Mr.  Wijon.  You  now  have  1.34  amf  you  hare  two  vacancies? 

0»1.  Hickman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  AVooD.  How  many  employees  were  on  all  these  rolls  in  the 
>flke  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  before  the  war? 

Col.  Hickman.  Ninety -three. 

Mr.  W<«iD.  .\nd  now  there  would  be  134  plus  50? 

C'ol.  Hickman.  We  may  as  well  speak  of  the  number  as  136,  be- 
;au,-c  that  is  the  nnml>er  authorized. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  plus  50? 

Col.  Hickman.  One  hundred  and  twentv-one  plus  49;  that  is,  after 
July  I.  1!»21. 

inC,27S^-S)—lT  2 .TO 
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Mr.  Wood.  Which  would  be  186  i 

Col.  Hickman.  One  hundred  and  s>eventy. 

Mr.  Wood.  I*nu'tically  double  the  number  you  had  before  the  warl 

Col.  Hickman.  Not  quite. 

DUTIES   OF    CHIEF    OF   STAFF. 

Mr.  AVooi).  What  additional  work  has  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  perform  since  the  war  is  over? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  have  named  the  additional  duties  in  my  stiie- 
ment.  but  I  can  repeat  them  to  you.  The  collection  and  amnge- 
ment  of  historical  data  of  a  military  nature  pertaining  to  the  worU 
war 

Mr.  Wool).  We  have  a  permanent  historical  branch  in  the  Wc 
Department,  for  which  we  nave  been  making  appropriations  andk 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  appropriate  this  time.  Is  there  any 
coordination  between  the  historical  branch  of  the  War  Departmeot 
and  the  historical  branch  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  Hickman.  The  only  one  of  which  I  have  knowledge  is  the 
one  that  is  under  the  Chief  of  Staff  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  else  has  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  do? 

Col.  Hickman.  The  supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Field 
Artillery  branch  of  the  Army  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Field  At 
tillery,  which  has  no  statutory  existence,  but  which  was  rendeiw 
absolutely  necessary  as  a  war  measure.  Field  artillery  has  advanced 
wonderfully  in  connection  with  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  "What  will  be  the  occasion  for  keeping  up  work  of 
that  kind  now  that  the  war  is  over?  You  say  it  was  created  because 
of  war  necessity  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes ;  as  a  war  necessity.  The  importance  of  Fi«M 
Artillery  w^as  brought  to  the  fore  in  the  war,  and  I  am  very  pofl- 
tive  that  in  all  the  hills  now  being  considered  by  Congress  it  is  cob- 
templated 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  When  was  this  branch  of  the  War  De- 
partment created;  that  is,  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff! 

Col.  Hickman.  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  but  I  think  it  can* 
into  existence  under  Mr.  Root.    I  believe  the  year  was  1903. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  performed  the  functions  that  are  now  perfonDed 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  organization  before  there  was  an  independenl 
body  known  as  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  in  the  days  of  Gen.  Corbin  he  fulfilW 
some  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  as  nearly  as  I  have  knowledge  o*' 
recollection.  There  was  really  no  coordinating  head  in  the«»f 
Department  until  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  created. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  manv  men  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  Hickman.  You  mean  how  many  men  are  now  detailed  to  it' 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Hickman.  Officers? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offliand,  but  I  can  gi^ 
you  the  exact  figures  if  vou  would  like  them  inserted  in  the  recori 

Mr.  Wood.  T  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  me  or  not 
There  is  a  head  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff! 
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Col.  Hickman.  Yes.  The  national  defense  act  limits  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  can  be  on  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  can  not  give  you  that  number  offhand.  Then, 
under  the  Overman  Act  the  JPresident  is  authorized  to  detail  and 
draw  into  the  General  Staff  such  officers  as  are  needed. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  to  make  it  more  elastic  during  the  war?    • 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  have  you  not  some  idea  about  how  many  con- 
stitute the  General  Staff  under  ordinary  circumstances  or  in  peace 
times? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  but  it  is  in  the 
national  defense  act.  I  should  say  93,  but  the  number  authorized 
will  be  covered  in  any  Army  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  clerical  force  for  this 
office  is  largely  provided  for  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  rather 
than  in  this  bill  ? 

Col.  HiCK3iAN.  I  can  not  give  you  the  history  of  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  one  of  the  inexplainable  things  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  under  which  the  Army  is  operating. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  all  ou^ht  to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  or  under  the  supervision  of 
this  committee.    There  is  no  use  in  dividing  the  matter. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  this  feature  of  securing  funds  for  the 
additional  roll  is  the  result  of  the  war  and  is  a  war  measure.  I 
believe  they  were  dependent  entirely  on  the  other  roll  prior  to 
the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVhat  do  you  say  the  total  number  of  your  employees 
will  be  on  the  1st  of  June,  1921  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  We  expect  to  have  an  average  of  49.  We  expect  to 
be  down  to  about  80  by  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  and  have  less  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  so  that  49  is  about  the  average  for  the  year,  as  I 
say,  and  the  clerks  will  be  distributed  about  as  that  table  shows. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  told  me  about  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  historical 
data.    What  else  was  that  office  to  do? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  also  mentioned  the  matter  of  Field  Artillery. 
Another  activity  is  repi^esented  by  efforts  to  keep  the  morale  of  the 
Army  at  a.  hiph  standard. 

Mr.  Wood.  Through  what  agency? 

Col.  Hickman.  Through  the  morale  branch  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  War  Camp  Activities  Service? 

Col.  Hickman.  No:  that  is  still  another  one. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  whose  supervision  does  that  come  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  The  war-camp  activities? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yos. 

Col.  Hickman.  That  comes  under  Col.  Rees. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  which  one  of  these  bureau  heads  does  that 
hrancli  of  the  service  come? 

Col.  Hickman.  The  only  appropriation  I  know  of  that  is  available 
to  them  is  carried  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  under  the  head 
of  military  post  exchanges. 
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(ien.  I»RD.  Military  post  exchanges,  carried  in  the  Army  appr 
priation  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  carried  in  tliis  bill  at  all? 
Gen.  Ix)RD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

WAB-CAMP    ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Somebody  should  inquire  into  the  work  of  the  wa; 
camp  activities.  They  have  emploved  a  lot  of  men,  and  their  prii 
cipal  work  consists  m  drawing  tlieir  salaries.  They  waste  moi 
money  every  hour  than  ought  to  be  wasted  by  the  whole  Goven 
ment  in  an  hour:  they  are  doing  a  gi*eat  many  things  the^'  shoul 
not  do,  and  evidently  we  will  not  get  a  chance  to  inquire  into  then 
because  they  will  not  appear  before  us. 

Col.  Hickman.  May  I  inquire  in  what  building  the  activities  ar 
carried  on  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  refer  to  the  building  on  Virginia  Avenue,  and  tha 
branch  of  the  service  is  called  the  war-camp  activities.  You  sa 
Col.  Kees  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  that  service? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Somebody  who  has  to  do  with  that  thing  should  ir 
quire  into  the  exti'uvagance  that  is  going  on  there  with  referenc 
to  sending  telegrams.  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of  their  telegram 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November  last,  because  I  thia 
you  will  find  they  have  sent  telegrams  covering  more  than  one  o 
these  pages  and  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  one  of  these  pages  [indi 
eating),  when  a  letter  would  have  answered  the  purpose. 

So  it  should  be  somebody's  business  to  inquire  into  that  thing. 
have  boon  told — I  do  not  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this— th* 
it  is  (ho  boast  of  those  connected  with  that  department — not  th 
clerks,  but  the  people  who  are  holding  leather  responsible  positions- 
that  they  have  all  the  money  they  can  dispose  of,  and  when  thati 
gone  more  will  be  forthcoming,  no  doubt  basing  that  assertion  oi 
the  fact  that  they  have  gotten  allotments  from  some  of  the  diflferen 
societies  that  have  gone  out  of  existence. 

CiiHi.  Lord.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  cm 
mil  tee  on  training  camp  activities  had  a  surplus  of  quite  a  number 
of  thousands  of  dollars  left  from  the  sale  of  those  smileage  books,  so 
called,  when  it  was  a  civilian  organization  operating  under  Mr.  Fos- 
dick.  T  think  the  money  to  which  you  have  reference  is  the  mon? 
that  did  not  come  from  governmental  sources  but  came  from  privita 
sources. 

^Ii'.  A\'o()i).  That  is  what  I  say:  they  got  some  portion  of  it  inth*' 
way:  ])ut  this  extravagance  of  expenditure,  I  suspfct;,  was  superis- 
(liu-ed  ]»ocanse  of  the  fact  that  they  got  something  for  nothing. 

Oon.  Lord.  However,  it  is  all  under  the  control  of  the  War  Df* 
partmont. 

Col.  Htckmax.  They  are  pretty  well  limited  by  funds,  appr<^ 
printed  by  Congress:  the  amount  is  rather  small,  although  1  doi^ 
exactly  recall  what  it  was  in  the  current  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  just  happen  to  have  a  list  of  those  who  are  occupyiDJ 
snfliciently  importnnt  positions  to  have  telephones  and  I  find  th 
number  is  132.    If  there  is  anv  avenue  that  thev  have  not  discover?^ 
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.  with  reference  to  si^uandering  money,  I  do  not  know  of  it,  and  there 
should  be  an  investigation  made  by  the  War  Department  itself. 

C\)l.  Hickman.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  question  of  telephones 
is  beinor  followed  up  and  material  reductions  are  being  made  m  that 
service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  should  think  so. 
Mr.  Wason.  How  did  they  get  so  many  telephones? 
Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  them,  but  everybody  seems 
to  have  one.    You  can  go  in  that  place  and  you  will  find  two  people 
occupying  a  desk  and  two  telephones  on  the  same  desk. 

Col.  Hickman.  But  that  is  often  an  extension  line,  and  the  addi- 
tional expense  is  insignificant. 

Mr.  Wood.  Among  the  functions  of  the  General  Staff  I  did  not 
hear  you  mention  that  of  saving  money  for  the  Government. 

Coi.  Hickman.  I  can  say  that  I  give  my  utmost  attention  to  that 
whenever  I  get  a  chance. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  fertile  field  for  you. 

Col.  Hickman.  And  I  am  working  on  that  very  thing,  namely* 
reduction  of  the  commercial  telephone  service  pertaining  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  did  they  get  so  many  telephones  in  the  first 
instance  ?    Somebodv  must  have  approved  them  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  They  approved  that  many  because  during  the  war 
that  would  give  speed  to  the  movement,  just  as  everything  was  big 
and  fast  and  as  big  and  fast  as  it  could  be  made  as  a  war  measure, 
and  it  grew  up  in  that  way.    However,  it  is  being  torn  down  as 

Seditiously  as  we  think  it  can  be  done. 
[r.  Wood.  This  roll  should  be  taken  out  of  this  bill  and  put  in 
tiie  Army  bill  or  else  it  should  be  separated  from  the  Army  hW 
and  be  given  to  this  committee.  It  is  absolutely  unfair  to  this  com- 
anittee  to  be  speculating  upon  the  possibilities  of  a  thing  of  that 
kind  when  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  are  in  this  bill  several  of  the  new  organizations 
%i^hich  are  not  statutory  organizations,  organizations  which  were  set 
up  under  the  Overman  Act  and  which  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
new  reorganization  bills  that  are  being  reportea.  These  organiza- 
bions  are  functioning  exclusively  and  solely  under  this  additional 
^niployees  proposition;  it  is  their  only  source  of  supply  and  they 
zio  not  properly  belong  in  your  printed  bill  because  they  are  not 
^atutory  organizations. 

Thtjrsdat,  January  15,  1920. 
Office  of  Director  of  Finance. 

8»rrAT£H£NT  OF  BEIG.  OEN.  H.  H.  LOBJ),  DIBECTOB  OF  7ISASCE. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  in 
t Edition  to  the  statement  you  made  the  other  day? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.    You  have  heard  from  the  repre- 
ntatives  of  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  the  old  stata* 
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tory  bureaus  with  their  statutory  force,  and  the  new  emergency  bu- 
reaus, which  are  asking  for  consideration  in  connection  with  your 
appropriation  for  additional  employees.  You  have  heard  from  all 
witli  the  exception  of  Finance.  The  Finance  Service  is  one  of  tltt 
new  emergency  organizations  of  the  War  Department,  and  one  of 
those  that  will  probably  be  perpetuated.  The  Senate  bill  .already 
)rovide.s  for  it  and  it  is  pi-esumed  and  understood  that  the  Hoibe 
)ill  will  make  the  same  provision.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  that 
Congress  will  linallv  determine,  but  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  w 
make  jno vision  for  Its  operation  for  the  fiscal  vear  1921,  and  I  wish. 
preliminary  to  taking  up  the  estimate  for  clerks*  to  make  some  gen- 
eral statements  as  to  the  duties  that  now  devolve  upon  the  Financt 
Service,  and  the  character  of  the  work  that  will  in  the  future,  in  all 
probability,  devolve  ui)on  it. 

The  Finance  Service  is  one  that  makes  an  especial  appeal  to  this 
committee  as  representing  the  great  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House.  Durnig  the  war,  if  I  am  right,  the  Appropriations  Com 
mittee  appropriated  more  than  half  of  the  war  money,  so  that  any 
organization  of  the  War  Department  that  has  to  do  with  appropria- 
tions, with  estimates  for  funds  and  disbursements  and  accounting 
for  such  funds,  is  one  that  comes  very  close  to  the  members  of  this 
committee,  and  so  it  seemed  to  me,  as  Director  of  Finance,  that  there 
was  due  to  this  committee  something  in  the  way  of  an  accounting  for 
what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  propwe 
to  do.  Of  course,  in  the  limited  time  I  can  only  touch  the  hign  spots, 
but  I  wanted  to  ^ive  you  as  succinctly  as  possible  a  picture  of  what 
the  Finance  Service  means. 

(ONSOLIDATIOX    OF   FINANCE. 

When  we  went  into  war  there  were  five  statutory  bureaus,  each 
submitting  its  own  estimates,  disbursing  its  own  appropriations,  and 
accounting  for  its  own  ex])enditures.     Under  the  statutory  organiza- 
tion of  the  War  Department  there  could  be  no  fixed  financial  policy, 
eacli  bureau  being  the  dictator  of  its  own  financial  policy.     As  vp 
got  into  the  war  the  necessity  of  something  different  from  this  rather 
disjointed  method  of  financial  operations  of  the  War  Department 
was  deve]oi)ed,  and   in  February,  1918,  an  attempt   was  made  by 
Gen.  Goethals  to  bring  together  the  finances  of  the  War  Department, 
to  coordinate  such  activities,  and  set  up  and  establish,  if  possible, 
sonietliing  in  the  way  of  a  financial  policy.     An  expert  accountant 
of  not(*  was  engaged  and  brought  on  here,  and  he  worked  throrui 
several  montlis  succeeding  February,  accomplishing.  I  think,  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  his  work  was  purely  along  coordinating  lines,  anJ 
as  the  war  proceeded  it  was*  evident  that  coordination  was  only* 
partial  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  something  more  drakif 
was  necessary.     Out  of  this  work  came  an  actual  consolidation  o* 
War  Department  finances  under  a  Dii^ector  of  Finance.     The  p^ 
liniinaiy  work  looking  to  this  consummation  went  on  through  Aujf  l!^^ 
list  and  September,  and  the  final  and  actual  consolidation  of  i&p'l 
military  appropriations,  that  is,  the  war  appropriations  of  the  Wtf  p^ 
Department,  was  made  under  order  dated  October  11,  1918,  justotf  .j 
month  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.    This  was  an  s/doA  ^ 
physical  consolidation.  ^ 
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One  after  another,  the  various  appropriations  on  the  i)Ooks  of  the 
reasury  Department  to  the  credit  oi  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
id  to  do  with  war  measures  were  put  xinder  the  control  of  the 
irector  of  Finance,  and  the  finance  personnel  in  each  of  these  bn- 
aus  brought  under  his  control,  so  that  it  was  an  actual  oonsolidE- 
>n,  and  the  Director  of  Finance  was  assigned  the  duty  of  the  co- 
dination,  study,  and  compiling  of  all  estimates  after  they  were 
bmitted  by  the  various  bureaus;  the  actual  expenditure  of  all 
nds ;  the  accounting  for  all  funds,  and  the  preparation  of  all  finan- 
il  reports  for  the  Secretary  of  War  and  for  the  Congress. 

FINANCIAL  ADVISOR  OF  SECRETAST  OF  WAR. 

The  Director  of  Finance,  therefore,  became,  under  the  orders  is- 
ed,  the  financial  advisor  and  financial  representative  of  the  Secre- 
py  of  War.  The  procuring  bureaus  were  left  with  theii^  full  au^or- 
T  to  procure  and  retained  absolute  control  over  their  appropriations. 
le  Director  of  Finance  has  no  authority  to  obligate  any  appropria* 
>n  even  to  the  extent  of  buying  one  lead  pencil.  The  bureau  chiefis 
thorize  all  expenditures.  They  approve  projects  and  notify  the 
rector  of  Finance  that  projects  covering  such  and  such  sum  of 
>ney  out  of  definite  appropriations  are  authorissed.  The  Director 
Finance  then  notifies  his  proper  disbursing  officers  and  places  the 
thorized  amounts  of  money  to  their  credit,  but  never  at  any  time 
s  the  Director  of  Finance  any  authority  to  obli^te  one  penny  of 
y  appropriation  that  has  been  made  on  the  estimates  ox  and  for 
3  disposal  of  any  bureau  chief.  Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis,  all 
is  money  is  money  for  the  Secretary  of  War. 
When  an  appropriation  is  made,  after  the  bill  is  approved,  the  act 
es  to  the  State  Department  as  an  office  of  record.  The  State  De- 
rtment  then  sends  a  certified  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
5  spreads  the  appropriations  on  the  Treasury  boofa,  giving  them 
5ir  proper  titles.  He  then  notifies  the  Secretary  of  War  that  there 
so  mucli  money  at  his  disposal  under  the  various  appropriations, 
d  the  Secretary'  of  War  nas  authority  then  to  requisition  that 
>nev  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  no  one  but  the  Secretary  of  War  can 
juisition  that  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  The  Director  of  Finance 
s  now  been  designated  the  requisition  officer;  that  is,  he  has  been 
ren  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  the  requisitions 
d  approve  them,  but  they  must  be  signed  by  tne  Secretary  of  War 
fore  they  will  be  honored  by  the  Treasury  I>epartment. 

MILITARY  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

As  a  result  (St  this  consolidation,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
3  United  States  Government,  all  military  appropriations  are  in  one 
ok  and  under  one  control.  If  this  subcommittee,  or  the  full  com- 
ttee,  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  wants  a  financial  statement, 
stead  of  going  to  five  or  six,  or  seven  or  eight  different  bureau 
iefs  for  a  statement  he  gets  it  from  the  Dire^r  of  Finance,  who 
s  all  appropriations  under  his  control  and  on  his  books.  Up  to  the 
ne  of  the  consolidation  of  finances,  the  statements  rendered  Con- 
ess  were  really  of  little  value.   They  were  hdhestly  submitted  by  the 
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various  bureaus,  but  there  were  as  many  diverse  methods  of  acconiit- 
ing  as  there  were  bureaus,  and  no  two  bureaus  used  the  same  finandil 
terminoIogA'.  Let  me  illustrate :  A  statement  reaches  you — ^and  dib 
was  developed  particularly  in  the  effort  made  in  December  to  redoR 
the  amount  of  appropriations  by  turning  back  to  the  Treasury  the 
surplus  funds  that  had  been  appropriated 

UNIFORM    FINANCIAL   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  That  was  a  vear  ago. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  a  rear  ago  last  l)ecemDer,  under  Mr.  Sher- 
ley's  chainnanship.  For  the  first  time  the  Director  of  Finance  had 
the  dutv  of  getting  the  appropriations  together  and  getting  the  bal- 
ances, t^e  outstanding  obligations,  the  reservations,  the  allotments, 
and  the  current  needs  of  all  appropriations  together;  and  we  found 
great  diflSculty,  because  of  this  lack  of  uniform  terminology.  Tfe 
found  that  one  bureau  would  submit  a  statement  that  the  balance  was 
a  particular  amount,  but  we  would  find  after  looking  into  it  thai 
there  was  something  wrong  about  it.  We  found  that  one  bureau 
would  use  the  word  "  balance  "  as  being  the  Treasury  balance,  whid 
meant  nothing  because  there  might  be  $500,000,000  in  the  Treasun 
and  yet  there  might  be  outstanding  obligations  that  would  utilize 
every  penny  of  it.  Others  in  using  the  word  "  balance  "  meant  un- 
obligated balance,  and  others  would  mean  obligated  balance,  so  that 
this  consolidation  has  resulted  in  giving  to  tables  submitted  the  credit 
of  verity  and  accuracy  in  as  much  as  the  same  terminology  is  applied 
to  all  appropriations  of  the  War  Department. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  General,  prior  to  the  time  this  office  was  created  with 
a  Director  of  Finance,  the  Appropriations  Committee  found  gre*t 
difficulty  in  determining,  especially  during  war  times,  whether  then 
had  been  duplications  in  manv  instances  because  there  was  no  central 
accounting,  and  we  found  before  we  had  this  organization,  to  recall 
only  one  instance,  a  sixtv-odd  million  dollar  discrepancy  and  it  t«i 
a  week  or  10  days  to  find  out  how  that  occuri'ed,  and  we  never 
accounted  for  two  or  three  million  dollars  of  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Solely  because  there  were  at  least  four  or  five  different 
estimating  bodies. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  started  out  in  £he  war  with  five  different  buieaQ& 
They  soon  reached  8,  and  finaly  12,  most  of  them  doing  their  own 
disbursing,  their  owm  accounting,  and  their  own  estimating. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  is  the  Director  of  Finance  in  any  sense  a 
purchasing  agent? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  can  not  buy  one  lead  pencil. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  there  is  an  appropriation  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ordnance.  That  is  put  under  its  appropriate  head  in  the 
books  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  War  makes  a  requisition 
on  the  Treasury  for  that  appropriation.  Who  is  charged  with  tie 
expenditure  of  that  money  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  tJ» 
any  action.  Under  the  law  the  amount  of  that  ordnance  appropria* 
tion  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  Trwisury 
Department,  and  if  it  Is  Ordnance  Service  it  is  placed  on  the  boob 
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:    as ''  Ordnance  Service,"  and  that  monej  can  only  be  expended  for  the 

t   purposes  of  that  appropriation.    It  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 

Secretary  of  War,  but  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  is  notified  that  so 

>   much  money  is  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has  absolute  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  vour  office  function  with  reference  to  that 

particular  appropriation? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  is  notified  of  the  amount  which 

is  available  for  his  expenditure.    He  enters  into  q,  project,  which 

may  be  a  contract.     Suppose  it  involves  $1,000,000.    After  he  has 

entered  int/O  that  contract,  he  notifies  the  Director  of  Finance  that 

he  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  such  and  such  firm  for  $1,000,000 

:    worth  of  ordnance  supplies,  or  for  certain  ordnance  purposes,  and 

^   that  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Ordnance  officer  at  Rock  Island. 

^   The  Director  of  Finance  then  notifies  the  Finance  Officer  at  Rock 

Island  that  he  can  draw  to  the  extent  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 

out  of  the  Ordnance  Service  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  that 

\    particular  project,  giving  him  the  number  and  name  of  the  contract. 

.    We  act  in  that  case  as  flie  disbursing  officer  for  the  Chief  of  Ord- 

■    nance. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  to  follow  this  a  little  further :  This  authorization 
'    is  given  to  the  man  at  Rock  Island  for  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
in  carrying  out  this  project.    Does  he  make  any  report  back  to  the 
Director  of  Finance  with  reference  to  what  he  has  done? 
Gen.  Lord.  As  to  payment? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  he  submits  a  monthly  report  which  is  recjuired  by 
law  as  to  all  expenditures,  and  reports  as  to  the  appropriation  under 
which  the  expenditure  is  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  each  department  follow  this  same  process  with 
reference  to  their  original  authorization  and  with  reference  to  their 
report.  In  other  words,  is  every  dollar  of  money  expended  for  any 
bureau  of  the  War  Department  eventually  reported  back  to  you? 

Gen.  Lord.  Every  penny  of  expenditure  is  reported  to  my  office 
and  goes  on  my  books. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  it  come  to  your  office  before  it  is  paid  out  or 
afterwards? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  give  them  the  authority  and  then  they  are  obliged 
to  account  to  tlie  auditor  for  the  expenditure,  but  it  comes  to  my 
office  first  for  administrative  examination  before  it  goes  to  the 
auditor. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  your  books  do  you  keep  an  account  with  each  officer 
who  has  to  make  expenditure  of  money ;  that  is,  take  the  Rock  Island 
case,  for  instance,  at  the  time  you  say  to  that  gentleman,  "  You  can 
expend  $1,000,000  in  carrying  out  the  project  named,"  do  you  charge 
him  with  the  amount  of  $1,000,000? 

CONSOLTOATION    OF   DISBURSING  OmCES. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  set  up  for  him  on  our  books  what  is  called  an  allot- 
ment. We  reduce  the  amount  of  the  ordnance-service  appropriation 
1)V  $1,000,000,  and  we  set  up  an  account  in  favor  of  that  disbursing 
ofticer,  authorizing  him  to  disburse  $1,000,000  for  that  purpose.  As 
he  needs  the  money  he  calls  on  us  for  what  he  actually  needs,  be- 
cause we  would  not  put  that  money  to  his  credit  at  once  and  take  it 
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out  of  the  Ti*eiisury.  l>ecause  that  would  be  so  much  dead  money  ear- 
ried  at  th»*  expense  of  the  (yoverninent.  We  have  introduced  "a  srs- 
teiii  whicli  we  call  the  workinff  balance  svstem.  It  was  developed 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  F'inance  and  now  has  been  applied  to 
all  bureaus. 

Befr)re  the*  conM)li(liition  of  finance,  each  disbursing  officer  carried 
on  his  l)ook.s  a  n»uiil)er  of  different  appropriations.  We  have  be- 
tween f(Hir  and  five  huntlred  live  appi'opnations  on  our  books  to- 
day witli  wliicli  we  are  obliged  to  keep  an  accurate  account.  Under 
tlie  consolidation,  the  disbursing  officer  pays  eveiy  bill  that  is  sut*- 
mitted  to  liiin.  Wlien  the  consolidation  came  there  were  in  Nev 
York  City  five  imlependent  disbui*sing  offices.  There  was  the  Quar- 
toriiiaster  office,  the  Engineer  office,  the  Ordnance  office.  Signal  Corp- 
office,  McMlical  Coips  office,  and  so  on.  There  were  five  independent 
di>bur>ing  officers,  each  with  his  own  indei>endent  office  and  his  own 
indejiendent  r)ffi(e  fon-e.  A  contractor  ix)ssibly  had  a  bill  for  $1,0jX' 
for  medical  supplies.  It  had  been  proi>erly  approved  by  the  proper 
medical  officer  so  tliat  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  legitiuiacy  of 
the  bill.  Tlie  contractor  found  that  right  aci-oss  the  sti^eet  from 
his  shop  was  a  (loverninent  disbursing  office.  It  proved  to  be  a 
Quai-terniaster  office  Ijut  still  a  Governuient  disbursing  office.  Thi^ 
was  under  the  old  method.    The  contractor  went  there  with  his  ac- 


bill  is  all  right :  I  know  the  officer  who  signed  it  and  I  recognize  the 
siirnature:  there  is  no  question  about  that.''  Said  the  contractor. 
''  Haven't  you  any  money  ?  "  ''  Yes;  I  have  several  millions  of  money 
here  to  my  credit,  but  I  have  no  Medical  Department  appropriation: 
I  have  only  Qiiai-termaster  a])propriations,''  replied  the  disbursinfr 
officer.  **  Well,  where  may  I  go  and  get  this  paid? ''  asked  the  con- 
tractor. ''  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  Medical  dis- 
bursing office  u])  on  such  and  such  Street."  Cases  like  this  occurred 
all  over  tlie  countrv. 

Now,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  contractor  would  have  con- 
tracts with  two  or  three  or  four  of  the  different  bureaus  of  the 
(lovernment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  travel  all  over  New  York  Citv  to 
get  this  bill  paid  here  and  that  bill  paid  there.  After  the  consolida- 
tion we  closed  a-ll  those  offices  except  one,  and  in  New  York  City  and 
other  cities  to-day  it  makes  no  difference  against  w^hich  bureau  of 
the  War  Department  your  bill  lies,  it  will  l)e  paid  by  one  disbursing 
offijcer,  in  one  office,  out  of  one  appropriation.  That  one  appropria- 
tion, or  one  fund,  we  call  our  working  fund.  These  men  out  in  the 
field  are  given  this  money  ordinarily  out  of  General  Appropriation? 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  which  is  the  big  appropriation  of  the 
AA'ai*  Department  and  that  money  constitutes  their  working  fund. 
Otherwise,  with  all  these  500  live  appropriations  everv  disbursing 
officer  would  be  obliged  to  keep  under  the  appropriations  that  he 
carried  on  his  books  a  little  surplus  money  to  meet  bills,  and  that 
would  mean  millions  of  dollai-s  outstanding  that  might  not  be  dis- 
bursed for  a  year. 

Therefore,  under  this  working  fund  finance  officers  pay  all  bills 
that  are  submitted  that  are  legitimate  out  of  one  appropriation.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  instead  of  submitting  to  my  office  an  estimate 
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of  what  they  will  need,  which  is  always  a  guess,  and  disbursing  offi- 
i;  cers  always  play  safe  by  asking  enough  so  they  will  be  sure  not  to 

fet  out  of  money,  to-day  they  notify  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
'inance  the  exact  amounts  belonging  to  the  various  appropriations 
'•  which  have  been  paid  from  the  working  fund  and  we  give  tnem  just 
,  those  amounts.    That  corrects  the  officer's  accounts  current  and  re- 
}  stores  his  working  balance.    In  this  way  he  has  just  enough  on  hand 
to  pay  his  bills  for  a  month,  whatever  may  be  presented,  so  that 
:  wlierever  you  go  in  this  country  to-day,  or  anywhere  else,  if  you  have 
-  a  bill  against  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  a  military  appropria- 
-.  tion,  jou  can  go  to  the  finance  officer,  and  no  matter  to  what  appro- 
priatfon  it  belongs  he  will  pay  your  bill,  if  it  is  a  legitimate  bill. 
Now,  may  I  illustrate  what  that  means.    I  had  a  study  made  by 
;  Col.  George  X.  XewcU  of  my  office,  who  was  formerly  in  the  audi- 
:  tor's  office,  for  the  purpose-  of  ascertaining  what  it  meant  to  reduce 
:  outstanding  balances  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers.    We  found 
upon  consulting  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  during 
.  the  20  months  following  the  declaration  of  war  there  was  placed 
■:  to  the  credit  of  Armv  disbursing  officers  $15,300,301,283.91. 
:       We  found  that  during  that  time  there  was  actually  expended  only 
$11,780,026,951.47;  showing  that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  disburs- 
:    in^  officers  an  extraordinary  balance  of  dead  money  that  was  not 
being   utilized,   for   which   the   Government   was   paying   interest 
amounting  to  $3,520574,332.44.     The  interest  on  that  money  at  4 
per  cent  for  1  year  is  approximately  $140,000,000.    Now,  of  course, 
that  money  was  not  all  out  during  one  year,  but  there  were  20  months 
;   when  a  certain  average  amount  of  that  money  was  lying  idle,  and 
it  must  have  cost  the  Government  1  per  cent  for  that  total  amount 
for  that  length  of  time  or  approximately  $35,000,000.    The  condi- 
tion was  so  serious  that  we  got  in  touch  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
.    inent  so  that  the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  unnecessary  burden.    We  had  overseas  at  the  sign- 
ing of  tlie  armistice  between  four  and  five  hundred  disbursing  offi- 
cers under  the  various  bureaus.    Through  the  initiative  of  my  office 
we  had  succeeded  in  getting  one  officer  selected  who  should  submit 
to  the  War  Department  the  demands  for  all  funds  for  the  use  of 
the  disbursing  offices  overseas.    This  one  officer  brought  their  requisi- 
tions together,  combined  them,  and  then  cabled  the  total. 

The  money  covered  by  all  the  combined  requisitions  was  placed  to 
the  credit  of  that  officer.  He  was  first  called  the  chief  disbursing 
officer  and  afterwards  the  financial  requisition  .officer,  because  his 
duty  was  to  collect  the  requisitions  for  funds  and  cable  the  totals. 
He  kept  all  our  money  under  his  control.  We  did  business  in  France 
through  the  branches  of  three  New  York  trust  companies,  the  Guar- 
antry  Trust  Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Farmers  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  which  were  made  Government  depositories.  Under  the 
arrangement  witli  which  we  first  started  to  do  business  overseas,  the 
di>bursing  officers  would  estimate  amounts  needed  for  disbursement 
for  a  suc((»o<ling  month  and  we  would  immediately  place  to  their 
credit  the  amounts  called  for.  Such  estimates  were  generally  in 
excess  of  needs,  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  surplus  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  400  or  500  disbursing  officers. 
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To  avoid  this  there  was  worked  out  with  the  Treasury  Department 
what  we  called  a  tentative  ci^edit  system.  A  disbiirsinfr  officer  would 
submit  to  the  financial  requisition  officer  an  estimate  of  the  money 
that  he  would  need  during  the  next  succeeding  month.  If  his  state- 
ment said  $1,000,000  and  if  he  was  a  Quartermaster  disbursing  officer. 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  would  be  notified  by  the  financial  requisitioD 
officer  to  honor  that  officer's  check  during  that  month  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  No  money  was  placed  with  the  bank,  but 
as  soon  as  the  checks  came  in  from  the  disbursing  officer  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week  or  two  weeks,  as  the  bank  saw  fit,  those  checks  woul'l 
be  presented  to  the  financial  requisition  officer  and  he  would  honor 
them,  so  that  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  had  no  money  standing  idle 
to  the  disbui'sing  officer's  credit  and  the  money  was  only  given  a? 
it  was  actually  expended. 

There  was  another  very  important  saving  that  grew  out  of  that 
condition.     Early  in  the  war  I  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Appro- 

!)riations  Committees  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
IX  the  conversion  rate.  We  knew  that  the  question  of  fluctuating 
rates  of  exchange  overeeas  would  make  almost  inconceiA^able  trouble 
to  our  disbursing  officers  where  they  were  paying  from  day  to  day. 
and  I  came  l)efore  the  committee,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  then  chairman,  ask- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  fix  the  con- 
version rates  for  any  determinate  period  and  that  authority  was 
given.  Working  on  that  basis,  any  loss  by  exchange  the  Government 
would  stand  and  any  gain  by  exchange  the  Government  would  get. 
Under  that  system,  in  March,  this  financial  requisition  officer  had  to 
his  credit,  under  his  control  and  in  the  French  Treasury  $285,000,000 
woith  of  francs.  We  were  then  making  settlements  of  tenninated 
contracts  overseas  and  paying  out  large  amounts  of  money.  Oiir 
$285,000,000  worth  of  accumulated  francs  we  had  bought  at  rates 
ranging  from  5.70  up  to  5.45.  The  exchange  rate  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  March  was  5.45.  On  March  15  the  French 
Government  pulled  out  the  artificial  prop  from  under  the  franc,  the 
value  of  which  everybody  had  been  tr^'mg  to  maintain  throughout 
the  war  as  a  war  measure,  and  the  franc  dropped  to  5.80,  and  from 
5.80  down  to  0  and  then  down  to  0.10  and  6.15,  in  a  few  days. 

The  first  drop  to  5.80  would  have  meant  a  loss  on  our  accumula- 
tion of  francs,  if  they  had  been  out  in  the  hands  of  the  four  or  five 
hundred  disbursing  officers  where  we  could  not  have  controlled  it 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  had  waited  until  it 
went  down  to  6  and  beyond,  it  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $26,000,000.  We  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Treasury 
Department  and  that  department  cabled  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  at  that  time  their  repre- 
sentative in  Paris,  to  get  busy  with  the  French  Government  and  pre- 
vail upon  it  to  take  back  from  us  the  bulk  of  this  accumulation  ot 
francs  at  prices  that  the  French  Government  had  sold  them  to  us. 
He  did  get  busy.  We  immediately  cabled  to  the  various  disbursing 
agencies  overseas  to  pav  every  outstanding  obligation  that  they 
could  in  the  month  of  March  at  the  fixed  rate  of  5.45.  They  also 
got  busy.  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  in  getting  the  French  to  take  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  amount  of  francs  we  had  accumulated  from 
them,  and  our  disbursing  officers  used  another  large  slice  of  francs 
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in  paying  obligations,  so  that  we  saved  on  that  first  drop  approxi- 
xnately  $14,000,000.  We  had  some  loss,  a  loss  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lion dollars,  but  the  loss  under  the  old  system  of  a  divided  responsi* 
'bility^  each  bureau  operating  by  itself  and  each  disbursing  officer 
carrying  surplus  money,  would  have  meant  to  us  a  loss  eventually 
of  between  twenty -eight  and  thirty  million  dollars.  We  were  deal- 
ing in  large  denominations,  and  a  little  blunder  or  a  little  inef- 
ficiency or  inabilitj  at  that  time  to  do  the  necessary  thing  would 
have  been  very  serious.  You  can  not  do  much  guesswork  in  finance 
matters,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STUDY   OF   ESTIMATES. 

Now,  as  to  the  estimates  to  which  Mr.  Sisson  referred.  There 
never  hks  been  a  coordinating  agency.  .  There  is  a  law  w^hich  pro- 
vided that  some  one  should  be  designated  bj'  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
to  pi-epai-e  the  estimates;  that  is,  get  them  together,  and  submit 
them  to  Congress,  but  there  has  been  no  machinery  installed  and  no 
provision  made  by  Congress  or  by  any  other  authority  to  enable  the 
estimates  to  be  compared  and  (iovetailed  together,  to  be  studied 
one  against  the  other,  so  that  they  could  be  submitted  to  Congress 
as  a  scientific  whole.  That  is  now  being  accomplished  with,  I  con- 
fess, indifferent  success,  because  everytmng  has  been  in  a  state  of 
flux.  We  really  do  not  know  what  our  military  policy  is  to-day, 
and  we  have  to  do  just  the  best  we  can,  but  the  system  installed  is 
absolutely  correct,  and  can  be  carried  out  under  a  definite  organi- 
zation so  that  the  Government  can  be  saved  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  inadequate  as  it  has  been  thus  far  it  has  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment many  millions  of  dollars.  The  other  day  I  cited  one 
f  articular  case  in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
n  the  current  Army  appropriation  bill  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Si<rnal  Corps  contained,  as  I  recall  them  correctly,  an  estimate  of 
$ir>0,()(K)  for  radio  work,  which  has  been  a  new  development.  The 
Si<rnal  Corps  had  some  little  work  of  that  sort  prior  to  the  war, 
hut  it  was  ('om2)aratively  negligible.  All  of  this  detail  does  not 
necosarily  iret  into  the  hearing,  and  the  committees,  no  matter  how 
indus-trions,  have  not  been  always  able  to  gt^t  to  the  verj'  root  of 
thin<rs.  When  the  Air  Service  estimate  was  received  I  went  into 
conference  with  the  bureau  chiefs  or  their  re2)resentHtives,  and  we 
studied  and  compared  the  various  appropriation  estimates  to  see 
that  tlu^y  did  not  overlap,  and  to  see  that  they  dovetailed  together. 
I  found  that  the  Air  Service  had  submitted  an  estimate  of  $250,(X)0 
for  radio  work.  T  discussed  it  with  the  Signal  Corps,  and  found  that 
they  were  l)otli  planning  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  Now,  that 
has  l)e(»n  one  fault  with  our  appropriations  and  with  all  all  Govern- 
ment bureau  estimates. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  very  just  and  fair  criticism. 

(ten.  LoKi).  There  are  so  many  of  us  doing  the  same  thing  and  we 
are  all  interested  and  doing  it,  from  our  standpoint,  for  the  Govem- 
inent's  best  good.  I  found  that  the  Signal  Corps  was  insistent  that 
the  radio  activity  was  its  work  and  the  Air  Service  was  just  as  in- 
sistent tliat  it  was  Air  Service  work,  and  each  had  a  most  excellent 
argument  in  its  own  favor.  It  was  not  a  question  I  could  decide,  so 
1  sui)niitted  it  to  the  Secretarv  of  War  for  decision.    The  Secretary' 
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of  War  decided  its  was  a  Si^al  Corps  job,  and  the  $250,000  was  cut 
from  the  Air  Service  estimate.  That  is  just  one  instance  of  many 
that  liave  occurivd.  The  Finance  Service  has  succeeded  in  cuttinc 
down  estimates  bv  many  millions  of  dollars  under  present  conditions, 
but  has  not  readied  the  point  of  efficiency  in  its  handling  of  esti- 
mates that  it  exix»cts  to  attain. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  those  different  departments  had  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  without  that  study  having  l)een  made  il 
the  initial  end  of  the  estimating,  we  would  have  l>een  in  an  inter- 
minable tangle  here  trying  our  best  to  settle  the  controversy,  and  the 
chances  are  that  both  of  them  would  have  gotten  an  appi-opriation. 

Mr.  AVooi).  Heretofore  appropriations  have  l)een  made  and  credited 
to  the  various  bureaus.  Tf  you  discovered  the  very  thing  that  is  oc- 
curring and  that  would  have  occurred  with  reference  to  the  Air 
Service  and  the  Signal  Corps,  have  you  any  authority-  to  stop  the 
use  of  both  of  those  appropriations  when  it  will  result  in  an  absolute 
duplication? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  No  authority,  but  it  would  be  my  duty  to  report  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  administrative  action  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Both  of  those  appropriations  having  been  authorized 
by  Congress,  could  the  Secretary  ot  War  override  Congress? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  could  decide,  under  the  law,  ver^^  properly,  if  the 
matter  was  called  to  his  attention,  that  the  Signal  Corps  should  ex- 
pend the  $150,000  and  the  Air  Service  set  aside  the  $250,000,  and 
relinquish  that  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  practice  was  carried  out  it  would  result  in  the 
saving  of  a  lot  of  money,  because  take,  for  instance,  this  committee: 
we  appropriate  for  a  given  purpose,  for  instance,  for  the  Army,  and 
then  the  Army  gets  certain  a])propriations  out  of  the  general  Arniv 
appropriation  bill  for  their  clerical  force  and  for  different  things,  and 
they  go  to  another  committee  for  another  appropriation  and  another 
branch  of  the  service  gets  another  appropriation  which  to  my  mind 
frequently  results  in  duplication.  I  think  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  of  that  here.  If  there  could  be  some  scheme  whereby  when 
you  discovered  that  it  could  be  stopped  through  Executive  order,  it 
would  mean  the  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  money. 

Gen.  Lord.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  wo  have  made  a  study  in  my  office  of 
duplicate  lines  of  endeavor,  so  that  we  are  able  to  show  to  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committees  the  various  common  things  that  the  bureau^ 
of  the  War  Department  are  doing  under  the  Kegular  Army  appro- 
jiriations.  We  have  succeeded  thus  far,  as  a  result  of  this  consolida- 
tion, in  confining,  for  example,  to  the  Quartermaster  General'? 
Office,  the  ])urchaso  of  all  fuel  for  the  Army.  Heretofore  every  bu- 
reau of  the  War  Department  was  buying  fuel.  We  have  consoli- 
dated all  of  that  under  regular  supplies  of  the  Quartermaster  CorpN 
so  that  the  Quartermaster  General  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  buyins: 
all  fuel  for  the  Army.  Originally  all  bureaus  of  the  War  DepaH- 
mont  bought  trucks  and  automobiles.  That  has  now  all  been  con- 
solidated under  the  Quartermaster  General.  He  is  the  only  one  given 
any  nionc^v  for  the  purchase  of  trucks,  automobiles,  and  bicycles.  We 
are  working  along  that  line  and  we  will  present  to  the  Military 
Affaiis  Connnittee,  in  the  hearings  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill 
for  1021.  a  statement  showing  under  what  appropriations  certain 
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articles  can  be  bought,  when  there  are  two  or  more  appropriations 
involved,  so  that  if  they  see  fit  to  confine  the  purchase  ot  these  com<- 
mon  articles  to  any  one  bureau  or  to  confine  this  common  service  to 
any  one  bureau,  or  to  confine  these  common  activities  to  any  one 
bureau,  the  committee  will  have  the  necessary  data  at  hand  on  which 
to  act. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  without  that  information  the  committee  would 
be  at  an  utter  loss  unless  they  got  them  all  before  them  together. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  do  not  know.  Our  appropriation  bills  are  loaded 
with  what  we  used  to  call,  when  I  was  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Couunittee,  basket  clauses,  that  give  general  authority  to  do  certain 
things,  and  that  general  authority  can  be  construed  to  cover  almost 
everything.  I  was  amazed  to  find  under  how  many  appropriations 
construction  could  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Wason.  General,  what  you  have  said  in  reference  to  one  item 
here,  which  is  typical  of  others,  is  the  identical  thing  that  has  been 
growing  upon  me  as  I  have  observed  things  since  1  came  to  Con-r 
gress  and  carrying  it  a  little  bit  further,  has  ffiven  rise  to  the  common 
statement  that  the  civilian  population  say  tnat  nobody  knows  what 
the  expenditures  of  our  Army  are.  Now,  under  your  system  any 
man  wno  says  that,  after  it  has  had  time  to  leak  out  to  the  civilian 
population,  will  be  ignorant  of  what  the  activities  are,  because  you 
can  tell  to  a  penny,  because  even  if  you  have  to  balance  the  account 
by  an  item  of  error  that  can  not  be  accounted  for,  still  you  can  bal- 
ance it. 

nXANCE  COXSOLmATION   NECESSARY  TO  A  BUDGET  SYSTEM. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right.  In  February  or  March  I  had  William 
P.  Willoughby,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  budget  authority,  come  into  my  office  on  my 
invitation.  I  gave  him  a  desk  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  take  these 
appropriation  bills  and  study  them,  because  the  Government  is  going 
to  have  a  budget  system  of  some  sort."  It  is  obliged  to,  as  a  result  of 
this  war.  AVe  will  be  driven  to  a  budget  system.  When  I  was  with 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  clerk  23  or  24  years  ago  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  were  talking  about  a  budget  system ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied we  are  going  to  take  the  first  step  toward  a  bydget  now.  I  said 
to  Mr.  Willoughby  "  I  want  mv  office  or^nized  so  that  it  will  dove- 
tail into  any  budget  svstem  that  is  devised."  When  Congress  in- 
stalls a  budget  system  tW  finances  of  the  War  Department  must  per- 
foice  be  organized  on  some  such  lines  as  this,  and  we  are  anticipating 
that,  tjpon  a  study  of  the  conditions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  militar}^  needs  of  the  War  Department  should  be  covered  in  one 
bill,  submitted  to  one  committee. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes :  you  are  right  about  that. 

Gen.  JjOhd.  There  is  the  fimdamental  keynote  of  the  situation,  be- 
cause the  military  policy  of  the  War  Department  is  supposed  to  be 
and  should  be  under  the  present  organization  of  Congress  and  under 
the  present  procedure  governing  appropriation  bills — the  military* 
policy  of  the  War  Department  should  be  formed  and  formulated  by 
the  Military  Affaii-s  Cfommittee — and  yet  during  this  war  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  funds — our  war  moneys — ^were  appropriated  by  the 
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Appropriations  Committee,  and  jealous  as  they  have  been  and  careful 
as  they  have  l)een  not  to  intrench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  they  innocently  do  it  in  making  approprii- 
tions. 

ADMIXISTRAllVE  EXAMINATION   OF  ACCOtJNTS. 

I  have  explained  to  vou  somethinjj^  about  how  the  money  is  allottoi 
by  the  bureaus  to  the  t)irector  of  Finance  for  the  purpose  of  makis! 
payments  for  them.  In  our  office  we  have  an  administrative  ex- 
amination of  all  accounts.  The  accounts  under  the  law  are  rendered 
by  disbursing  officers  monthly  and  under  the  law  we  must  make  an 
examination  of  those  accounts  to  see  that  they  have  been  properiT 
))aid  and  that  the  disbui-sing  officei-s  are  functioning  properly.  Tfp 
nuist  ^et  f  n)m  these  accounts  the  elements  of  cost  which  are  ne**essMy 
to  sustain  estimates  before  Conj2:i*e&s.  During  the  war  wt  wei? 
allowed  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  account  to  get  it  totlw 
auditor  for  final  auditing.  That  will  soon  be  restored  to  two  months, 
which  is  the  peacetime  j)eriod  allowed. 

As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  things  in  tk 
law,  if  we  have  received  an  account  promptly  from  the  disburs- 
ing officer,  and  we  fail  in  the  time  allowed  by  the  Treasurj'  De 
partment  to  get  that  account  to  the  auditor,  that  disbursing  officer, 
who  is  absolutely  innocent,  is  declared  delinquent,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  under  the  law,  can  place  no  more  funds  to  hij 
credit  until  a  waiver  is  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  want  our  disbursing  officers  all  thrown  out  of  court 
and  rendered  ineligible  for  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  Ti'easury 
Department,  so  we  are  obliged  to  get  these  accounts  and  handle 
them   promptly. 

(  IIK(  KINO    VV    PROPERTY. 

AVe  do  all  the  bo()kkeei)ing  under  the  military  appropriation^ 
and  all  the  cost  keeping.  We  do  the  property  auditing  for  the 
many  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  in  the  possession  of 
the  Army.  We  have  the  auditing  of  all  the  property  accounts 
Our  auditing  officei*s  are  abroad  in  the  field,  and  if  they  find  a  short- 
age of  property  the  property  officers  are  obliged  to  account  for  it. 
the  i)()licy  of  the*  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  being  that  a 
monkey  wrench  that  cost  $1  is  just  $1  in  another  form,  and  shouUl 
have  just  as  accurate  accounting  as  long  as  it  is  serviceable. 

We  prepare  all  statistics  on  military  appropriations  for  the  vari- 
ous investigation  committees  and  for  congressional  committees,  and 
wo  have  been  very  busy  preparing  statistical  tables  for  the  investi- 
gating committees  recently. 

FINANCIAL    REVIEW    OF    CONTRACTS. 

We  review  all  contracts.  We  pass  upon  all  contracts  that  are 
issued  by  Purchase  and  Storage,  which  comprise  the  greater  portion 
of  the  contracts  of  the  Army.  We  are  preparing  to  take  over  the 
contracts  of  t]ie  other  bureaus.  Before  a  contract  is  signed  and 
the  Government  committed,  we  give  it  a  financial  review  to  see 
that  tlic  Government  is  properly  protected,  that  the  contract  com- 
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plies  with  law  and  with  regulations.  That  is  a  very  important  ac- 
tivity of  our  office.  We  review  all  contracts  on  which  we  issue  ma- 
terials. We  have  certain  contracts,  for  instance,  where  the  Quar- 
t<>rniaster  General  furnishes  the  contractor  with  the  cloth  and  pays 
him  for  making  the  garment.  We  have  been  auditing  many  con- 
tracts of  that  description,  and  before  we  make  final  payment  to  the 
contractor  we  require  that  he  shall  show  that  he  has  rendered  the 
requisite  number  of  units  according  to  the  quantity  of  supplies  or 
materials  which  he  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  a  case  of  that  character,  coming  before  an  auditor 
in  your  department,  where  it  is  perfectly  patent  upon  its  face  that 
money  has  been  squandered,  what  do  you  do? 

Gen.  Lord.  Let  me  show  you:  Before  we  make  final  payment  to 
that  contractor,  we  are  going  to  see  that  he  has  accounted  lor  every 
yard  of  tlie  cloth  or  every  pound  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  that  kind  of  case,  of  course,, that  can  be  done,  but 
take  for  example  the  case  of  the  men  who  were  given  a  contract  for 
enlarging  P^'ort  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  those  cost  plus  10  per 
cent  contracts.  Those  men  went  out  and  paid  $6  or  $7  a  day  to  the 
water  boys.  They  paid  $16,  $18,  and  $20  a  day  for  a  man  with 
his  team.  In  that  case  would  they  have  to  render  to  you  or  to  any- 
body else  an  itemized  report  of  what  they  paid  for  specific  services? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  account  was  handled  during  the  war  by  another 
division.  This  consolidation  was  not  effected  at  that  time,  but  that 
account  is  supposed  to  be  examined.  There  is  no  legal  prohibition 
against  paying  a  water  boy  $6.  If  the  boy  has  rendered  a  certain 
service,  and  they  are  paving  him  $6,  and  that  is  the  agreement,  it 
can  be  legally  paid,  and  neither  the  Director  of  Finance  nor  the 
Auditor  can  do  more  than  call  attention  to  it  for  adminstrative 
action.  It  is  presumably  a  legal  payment,  and  therefore  as  far  as 
auditing  is  concerned,  we  are  helpless.  But  if  we  discover  it,  we 
report  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  Our  duty  is  not  ended  when 
we  find  the  payment  has  been  legally  made.  Our  disbursing  officers 
are  instructed  that  their  duty  is  more  far-reaching  than  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  an  account  can  be  paid  legally.  They  must  see  that 
the  Government  is  protected  in  every  way,  and  they  have  been  in- 
structed that  a  disbursing  officer  who  only  satisfies  himself  that  he 
can  pay  a  bill  without  danger  to  himself  and  stops  there  is  a  very 
poor  disbursing  officer,  and  we  are  going  to  get  nd  of  him. 

COLLECTING  MONEY  FROM  CONTRACTORS. 

I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean:  In  considering  these  contracts  we 
found  that  in  some  of  the  depots  the  records  were  practically  nil, 
throuirh  the  haste  of  procurement  during  the  war,  so  that  we  sent  in 
our  experts  and  built  up  the  records.  We  found  there  would  be  a 
record  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of  cloth,  for  ex- 
ain])]e,  furnished  a  certain  contractor,  but  it  would  not  state  the 
width  of  the  cloth.  We  did  not  know  whether  it  was  42  inches  or 
*>8  inches.  In  those  cases  we  traced  it  back  to  the  factory,  secured 
the  exact  width  of  the  cloth,  and  then  we  went  into  the  account  to 
see  whether  the  contractor  had  accounted  for  that  amount  of  cloth. 
Xow.  up  to  July  1,  in  Xew  York  City,  in  the  auditing  of  this  class 
of  contracts  we  colle'^ted  within  that  time  $240,440.52.  In  Boston, 
in  less  time,  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  we  had  collected  $278,840, 
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taking  that  out  of  the  contractor  because  of  material  that  had  hett 
issued  for  manufacture  that  had  not  been  pi'oi>erly  accounted  for. 
Now,  that  same  tiling  hohls  pood  all  over  the  country.  In  theori- 
nanc(»  districts  we  are  doinp  the  same  thinp  with  the  cooj^eration oi 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  Moi-e  than  that,  I  have  two  experts  vb 
are  tnivelinp  throughout  the  country  looking  into  ordnance  contrads 
pai-ticularly.  We  foimd  in  some  cases  that  the  report  of  inspectois 
as  to  rejection  of  material  that  was  imi>erfect  had  not  been  w- 
ported  to  the  boards  that  wei*e  considering  the  settlement  of  the 
(!ontracts.  Xow,  these  two  men  are  traveling  everywhere  and  thev 
are  going  into  all  contracts  that  have  l)een  paid,  and  when  we  fin-i 
out  that  the  rejections  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  we  2p 
after  the  contractor  an<l  we  are  collecting  millions  of  dollars  on  snci 
contracts.  In  other  words,  wt  are  trying  to  pick  up  the  loose  end? 
that  necessarily  weiv  left  hanging  because  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
dition of  things  during  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war. 

REDUCTION    OF    DISBUKSING    OFFICERS. 

Prior  to  the  war  thei-e  were  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  ft- 
partment  300  disbursing  officers,  accountable  officers,  oflScers  who 
monthly  rendercd  an  account.  When  the  consolidation  came  w* 
took  over  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  l,03o  dis- 
bursing: officers.  We  have  now  under  what  are  practically  war 
conditions,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  approximately  200  account- 
able disbursing  officer's.  There  were  390  in  peace  times,  prior  to  the 
war,  and  under  this  present  heavy  load  that  we  are  carrying  we  haw 
200.  Now,  that  is  quite  an  assertion  to  make,  and  the  natural  ques- 
tion arises,  "IIow  did  you  accomplish  it?"'  By  consolidation  and 
biinging  together  under  one  disbursing  officer  all  payments  from 
all  ap])i'()priations.  We  did  it  by  a  simplification  of  procedurf 
which  we  have  worked  down  to  a  fine  point  and  are  still  working  oa 
AVe  did  it  by  a  standardization  of  account^?.  When  we  consoliuated 
we  found  there  were  *20  finance  forms  in  use  in  the  War  Department 
We  liavc  eliminated  20  of  them  and  have  9  finance  forms  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  comptroller,  who  is  required  to  approTe 
all  forms  of  that  character  that  involve  the  ex]>enditiire  of  money. 
AVe  are  still  working  on  other  forms  with  which  we  are  intimatelj 
connected. 

Another  thing  which  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  the.se  disbursini 
officers  has  been  that  we  are  training  finance  men.  We  have  brou^ 
tlie  ])ropei'ty  auditoi-s  on  here,  have  put  them  in  school,  and  have 
given  them  a  course  of  intensive  training.  We  have  men  now  who 
handle  nothing  but  finance.  Under  the  procedure  finance  was  a  side 
issue.  Any  man  who  was  available  was  put  out  as  a  finance  officer- 
The  xVrmy  had  little  trained  finance  pei'sonnel,  except  as  a  man  had 
some  natural  ])rediliction  for  that  kind  of  work  and  who  by  exp^ 
rience  learned  it.  AA^'e  did  liave  good  finance  men,  but  they  weie 
tem])orary.  They  were  working  on  finance  to-day  and  something  else 
to-morrow. 

BONUS  AND  TRAVELING   ALTX)WANCE. 

Now.  another  great  task  that  Congress  threw  upon  the  Finance 
Office  was  covered  in  two  bills.  The  first  was  the  bonus  bill  of  Feb- 
ruary 24.  wherein  you  granted  $60  to  each  officer  and  man  who  haJ 
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een  in  the  service  on  and  after  April  6.  The  second  was*the  bill 
icreasing  the  travel  allowance  of  the  enlisted  men  from  3^  to  5 
ents  a  mile.    That  was  the  act  of  February  28, 1919, 

The  canning  out  of  those  laws  offered  no  obstacles  whatever  in 
ie  case  of  enlisted  men  and  officers  who  were  in  the  service,  because 
^hen  they  went  out  it  was  paid  as  part  of  their  final  pay,  and  that 
ras  a  part  of  the  day's  work  and  did  not  create  a  ripple;  but  we 
ad  approximately  2,000,000  men  who  had  gone  outside  of  the 
jrvice,  whom  we  nad  to  go  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  and  get 
ad  pay  that  money  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  Ipresume  most  of  them  came  to  you. 

Gen.  I^RD.  Tney  all  came  to  us  except  the  ones  that  came  to  you 
rst.  A  good  many  of  them  came  to  Congress  first.  The  payment 
f  the  bonus  and  the  payment  of  the  travel  allowance,  whicn  caused 
s  much  more  trouble  and  work  than  the  bonus,  and  the  settlement 
f  other  claims  of  enlisted  men  who  have  gone  out  of  the  service  have 
roni  time  iirimemorial  been  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
irough  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department.  The  Treasury  De- 
artment  assumed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  payment  of  anj'^- 
11  ng  to  any  one  who  had  gone  out  of  the  service. 

Many  men  who  had  gone  out  of  the  service  had  claims  where 
loney  had  been  held  out  from  their  pay  to  make  an  allotment  to 
le  wife  or  children,  where  neither  the  allotment  nor  the  allow- 
ace  had  been  paid,  although  the  money  was  taken  from  the  soldier's 
ay  each  month.  These  allotments  which  carri^  Qovemment  al- 
i-wsinces  were  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Eisk  Insurance.  Many 
f  these  men  found  afterwards  that  the  family  to  whom  the  allot- 
lent  was  made  had  never  been  paid.  We  also  had  our  own  Army 
ilotment  system,  and  there  were  cases  where  money  had  been 
»diicted  from  the  man's  pay  and  the  allotment  had  never  reached 
le  beneficiary,  and  there  were  claims  as  to  shortage  of  pay,  as  to 
>urt-martial  fines  overdeducted,  travel  allowances  not  fully  Paidj 
id  so  on,  and  complaints  kept  coming  to  us  from  men  and  oracers 
ho  had  gone  out  of  the  service  of  failure  to  receive  this  money,  and 
lej'  were  urgent.  All  such  cases  are  urgent.  The  man  who  needs 
LO  or  $15  or  $20  is  a  good  deal  more  urgent  than  a  contractor  to 
horn  we  owe  $15,000  or  $20,000,  and  makes  a  good  deal  more  of  an 
7peal  to  us.  In  all  these  cases  we  wrote  that  these  matters  were 
•ttled  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  who  is  a  Treasury 
epartnient  official  and  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
lat  we  were  estopped  from  even  considering  them.  As  in  the  case 
f  the  Bureau  of  War  Eisk  Insurance,  that  word  "War"  proved 
ital,  and  they  immediately  came  back  to  Congress  complaining  and 
anting  to  know  why  they  did  not  get  the  claims  paid,  thinking  that 
le  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  was  a  War  Department  official. 

These  complaints  increased  in  volume  imtil  we  ascertained  that 
L  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  there  was  an 
'cumulation  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  of  such  claims.  The  Auditor 
>r  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Baity,  and  his  force  have  done  a 
^lendid  bit  of  constructive  work  during  this  war.  Theirs  is  a 
lankless  task,  but  they  stand  between  the  Treasury  and  loss  day 

and  day  out,  and  they  have  been  very  efficient.  The  load  thro^ni 
>on  them,  however,  was  too  much  for  their  office  force  and  for  their 
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si)iio(\  and  whoii  wo  studied  conditions  we  kiiew  that  it  would  pre- 
ahly  he  months  hefore  they  could  ever  touch  this  accumulation ji 
<liiinis  wliiih  was  clinihing  bj'  leaps  and  bounds.  I  went  toue 
romptroUiT,  and  also  saw  Mr.  Baity  himself,  and  stated  thai^! 
liad  the  maclunery  to  handle  these  claims,  and  that  we  could  ^■U.•i 
in  on  tlu'ni  at  once.  We  knew  we  would  be  subjected  to  a  great «t 
of  criticisjH,  hut  there  was  dynamite  in  that  accumulation  of  clais 
of  enlisted  men,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Departnie 
we  would  take  them  over. 

Wv  were  allowed  lo  tak(»  them.  It  might  be  that  we  were  rati? 
\)v:\A\  to  attempt  it  but  we  did  take  them  over.  We  ai*e  now  sotiiiis 
the>e  claims  and  aie  settlin<r  the  b<miis  and  the  travel  allowaacei 
and  they  all  heloiiired  to  the  Treasury  Department.  As  to  the  iKici 
^\e  have  pai<l  thus  fai*  IXdl.'^T'l  of  these  $00  claims.  The  law  is«la:?: 
February  l'4,  1!)11),  and  lon<r  before  it  became  a  law  the  Post  (^^ 
DepaKnient  was  delivering  the  claims  in  wagon-loads  of  mail  si-is 
at  oni*  oliici*,  and  by  April  »]()  we  were  current.  We  had  caufrht'^? 
with  th(*  aecumula{ion  and  from  that  time  on  we  paid  one  dayji 
claims  received  the  ))receding  day. 

\\'e  di<l  not  have  >ui'h  good  fortune  with  the  tra vel-allowance bL 
which  was  of  date  February  -28.  Congress  interpolated  in  that  bit 
and  Congre>s  so  fre(iuently  enacts  Army  legislation  without  cot- 
suiting  anyl)o<ly  in  the  War  Department,  the  words  "bonafi'i 
home."  It  never  had  been  decided  by  the  comptroller  or  by  tk 
i'ourts.  so  far  as  I  know,  what  a  "  bonafide  home  •'  is.  Under  tlieli*- 
in  a  cas(»  of  doubt  that  involves  an  expenditure  of  money,  we  a? 
obliged  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller. 

So  we  a])plied  to  the  comptroller  and  before  we  could  get  a^ 
cision — and  he  did  not  delay — a  subpoena  was  served  on  the  Directs 


the  suhprena  and  quoted  the  law  whereby  we  were  obliged  to  get* 
decision  from  the  comptroller  befoi-e  mating  payment,  and  the  pi» 
ceodings  were  quashed.  We  have  settled  of  tliose  travel  allowanffS 
125.000.  We  are  practically  current.  They  are  coming:  in  at  the  riR 
of  about  450  dailv.  The  bonus  claims  are  still  arriving  at  the  raterf 
.'^OO  daily. 

FINANCING  THE  RAILKOADS. 

We  are  scuttling  all  railroad  accounts,  bills  of  lading,  and  trat- 
portation  recjuests.  We  have  an  accumulation  of  428,667  bills  o! 
lading  and  transportation  requests.  Heretofore  all  of  these  '^^ 
])',{](]  at  various  outside  points  as  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  other 
])lacos.  Ordnance  had  transportation  requests  and  other  bureau 
had  transj)ortation  requests  and  bills  of  ladinp  Now  they  areSji 
sent  here.  A  carbon  copy  of  each  memorandum  request  and  ^P 
of  lading  is  sent  to  the  finance  office.  When  Congress  adjourned  it 
^farch  there  was  in  the  deficiency  bill  that  failed  an  appropriati* 
for  tiie  Railway  Administration  of  $7oO.OOO,000  for  a  revolving  fnni 
When  Conirress  adjourned  without  passing  that  bill  the  raili^ 
were  in  a  de-perate  condition.  They  did  not  have  the  fimds  whe^ 
with  to  pay  the  employees  of  the  various  railroads  and  the  conditio 
looked  verv  serious. 


r; 
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We  found  there  was  an  accumulation  of  bills  of  lading  and  trans- 
.x>rtation  requests  in  our  possession,  the  settlement  of  which  would 
amount  to  something  more  than  $100,000,000.  We  were  waiting  for 
"he  railroad  to  submit  their  accounts.  They  were  so  overwhelmed 
vith  work,  however,  that  they  could  not  properly  state  their  ac- 
counts, but  we  held  the  carbon  copies.  We  hastily  estimated  them 
ind  made  an  advance  payment  in  one  check  to  the  Railway  Ad- 
ninistration  of  $100,000,000.  About  a  month  later  we  made  another 
idvance  payment  of  $30,000,000,  and  this  last  month  we  gave  them 
mother  check,  an  advance  payment,  for  $20,000,000,  iUustrating 
liat  one  control  of  these  things  enables  us  to  do  business  in  a  busi- 
lesslike  way.  This  money  was  all  due  the  Railway  Administration 
ind  they  needed  it. 

MEXICAN  AND  OTHER  WAR  CLAIMS. 

We  are  handling  to-day  Civil  War  claims,  Mexican  War  claims^ 
Mid  Indian  war  claims,  and  we  want  to  settle  as  many  of  those  as 
possible,  so  that  two  or  three  generations  hence  will  not  be  accus- 
inir  us  of  failure  to  fimction  properly.  I  have  here  the  last  Mexican 
W^r  claim,  showing 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  it  the  last  one? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  the  last  one  received.  It  is  not  the  last  one  that 
is  coming,  because  they  are  coming  along  regularly.  I  am  calling 
ittention  to  this  to  let  you  know  that  our  work  is  not  completed. 

We  have  instituted  an  activity  which  we  are  carrying  on  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Government  from  just  such  claims  as 
;liese.  At  the  end  of  every  month  every  officer  at  a  post  or  a  sta- 
tion who  is  authorized  to  engage  services  submits  a  report  to  the 
Oi rector  of  Finance  showing  the  name  of  the  man,  the  character 
>f  the  service,  the  date  employed,  and  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
tVTien  the  bills  come  in  we  check  against  that  list,  and  if  the  bill 
s  paid  we  fill  out  the  sheet  showing  the  amount  paid,  date  of  pay- 
nent,  and  the  officer  who  settled  the  account,  so  that  50  years  henccy 
►r  100  years  hence,  if  a  claim  of  that  character  comes  in  the  Finance 
•ecords  will  give  the  exact  history  of  the  transaction  and  the  set- 
lement.  This  will  save  the  Government  many  millions  of  dollars, 
>ecause  we  have  had  364  of  these  old  claims  thus  far  since  June  1. 

I  referred  to  the  claims  of  enlisted  men  out  of  the  service.  We 
lave  received  thus  far  from  enlisted  men  total  claims  of  170,745 
mcl  wo  have  disposed  of  68,927,  and  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
.01.818.  We  are  just  about  breaking  even  on  them  now.  We  are 
<»ttlin^  about  as  many  a  day  as  we  are  receiving. 

>Ir.  >Vc)oi>.  Are  you  settling  the  old  ones  first? 

(toilLohi).  Yes;  we  are  taking  them  in  the  order  of  receipt.  These 
"lainis  are  tlie  cases  where  the  dynamite  is  located,  because  these  en- 
i.stod  men  take  the  matter  uj)  with  tlieir  posts  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Some  time  a<;:o  we  received  from  certain  Congressmen  resolu- 
ii>iis  passed  by  various  posts  in  their  districts  asking  for  an  investiga- 
ion  of  the  War  Department  in  connection  witli  the  settlement  of  these 
I'lainis.  In  eadi  case  we  wrote  to  the  Member  of  Congress,  inclosing 
1  copy  of  the  letter  we  had  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  post,  telling  exactly  what  I  have  told  you;  how  we 
lappened  to  have  these  claims  and  what  we  were  doing  with  them. 
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Tn  Jill  r;i-es  tlioy  won*  vorv  ronsiderate  and  came  back,  stating te 
tlioiipht  we  liad  done  ovei  ythin^  possible,  and  much  to  our  gratifii- 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Legion  in  Minneapolis  i 
Xfiveiiihcr  10,  HMO,  jiinon^  the  comparatively  few  resolutions  tbf 
adopt(M|  of  the  manv  liundreds  inti^oduced  thev  enacted  vis 
re.-olntion : 

I:Ks<»F.["II<»N     AIMUTKI)     at     .VNN!'AF.     SKSSIO.N     of     AMKRICAX     LEGIOX,     illXNEAPO'^ 

MINN..    NOVKMBKU    H.h-12,    1019. 

Whi*n';i<  iM.-my  tlnuisaiKls  nf  r-lninis  are  nlreatly  on  file  in  the  Finance  Ofiweis 
WnsliiMTioii  jiwnitiii;:  <Iispnsition  jind  thousands  are  heinjr  reoeiveil  daily ^ 
hjjck  p:iv.  jir rears  in  allotments,  traveling  pay,  Lil>erty  bonds,  bonus,  etc.'f 
•  •\-S4'rvic«'  men  ;  and 

WIhmcjis  tln'  Finance  ( )fli('e  is  doinpr  everythinj?  within  its  i>ower  and  withac 
tailed  personn«'l  to  <'xpedite  the  settlement  of  said  claims,  the  American  Lep* 
wislie.-^  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  si>lendid  work  by  this  departmes*: 
hnt  realizing:  tlM»  pliysiral  impossibility  of  handling  these  claims  within  a r«- 
sunabh*  tini«',  du**  to  lack  of  sullicient  iH?rsonnel,  thereby  causing  untold sufferiEj 
and  hardship  to  those  who  so  nobly  answered  their  country's  call  in  tinitft 
need ;  and 

Whereas  these  conditions  can  only  be  remedied  by  approximately  25  per  ct?t 
increase  in  the  personnel  in  said  ofiice  and  by  leaving  the  present  personnf'-i: 
is  hereby 

Itcxolntl,  That  tlie  American  Legion  go  on  record  as  requesting  the  Secreitr! 
<»f  War,  in  his  ollicial  cai)acity,  to  secure  from  Congress  a  sufficient  appropriati't 
to  supply  an  adecpiato  luhlitional  number  of  clerks  and  increased  salary  tui 
limited  nunibi'r  of  deserving  clerks,  to  the  end  that  claims  will  be  settled  vil 
tin-  least  possible  delay.     And  it  is 

Further  rvsolrvd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary' 
W:ir  and  to  each  Congressman. 

SE'JTLING  soldiers'   CLAIMS. 

T  realizcMl  that  it  would  be  extremely  impossible  that  we  cou!" 
«2:et  authority  for  more  clerks,  so  we  met  the  situation  b\*  adding  to 
our  (laitiis  branch  every  clerk  we  could  spare  from  every  other  a^ 
tivity.  AVc  sh)wod  down  things  that  were  not  so  vitally  important 
and  i)iit  men  from  the  zone  finance  office  and  other  finance  work  it 
work  on  the^e  claims,  and  now  we  have  the  matter  fairly  well  i^ 
hand,  'i'hese  claims  will  continue  to  come,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
])risod  if  we  received  finally  a  total  of  300,000  of  them.  Many  of 
them  are  not  real  claims,  but  it  requires  just  as  much  effort  aoi 
research  to  establish  the  illegalit}^  of  a  claim  as  it  does  to  estabK 
the  validity  of  a  claim,  and  sometimes  more.  One  man  will  say  to 
another,  ""  I  had  a  claim  for  travel  pay  because  they  paid  me  to  sucli 
and  such  a  point  and  I  claimed  my  home  at  such  and  such  point": 
and  the  otluM*  man  thinking  he  has  a  real  case  writes  and  submit; 
his  case,  but  his  case  is  j)erhaps  dissimilar  and  does  not  come  within 
the  sauie  law.  However,  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  researcli 
and  M)metimes  more,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Members  of  Congre^ 
are  hearing  as  much  about  these  claims  as  they  did.  I  think  ^' 
have  the  matter  very  well  in  hand  now  without  any  increase  i° 
clerks. 

Mv.  AVooD.  I  am  a  little  curious  to  know,  and  Mr.  Wason  is  als"?- 
a>  to  tlie  final  ruling  of  the  comptroller  with  reference  to  what  i-* 
iiicar:t  bv  "  bona  fide  home.'' 
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Gen.  Lord.  He  left  it  to  the  soldier's  record.  When  a  soldier  comes 
into  the  service  he  is  asked  where  his  home  is.  The  first  case  called 
to  my  attention  will  illustrate  it.  The  first  case  of  the  sort  brought 
to  my  attention  was  the  application  of  a  soldier  who  stated  that  he 
enlisted  in  Chicago,  was  discharged  at  Camp  Dix,  but  that  his  home 
was  at  Fort  William  H.  Seward,  Alaska.  He  was  paid  8^  cents  a 
mile  from  Camp  Dix  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  brought  into  the 
service.  He  claimed  he  was  entitled  to  the  difference  between  8^ 
cents  a  mile  and  5  cents  a  mile  from  Camp  Dix  to  Chicago  and  to 
5  cents  a  mile  from  Chica^  to  Fort  William  H.  Seward.  Under  the 
ruling  of  the  comptroller  if  his  service  record,  which  is  on  file  in  The 
Adjutant  GeneraPs  office,  shows  that  he  stated  that  Fort  William  H« 
Seward  was  his  home  when  he  came  into  the  service,  we  could  legiti- 
mately pay  it,  and  that  is  the  rule  we  follow..  When  we  are  unable 
to  determine  it,  under  the  ruling  of  the  comptroller,  we  then  refer  it 
to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  and  he  decides  the  claim 
as  he  decides  other  claims,  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  soldier  and 

getting  whatever  data  and  proof  he  can  furnish  as  to  his  bona  fide 
ome. 

EXEMPTION  BOARD  CLAIMS. 

We  also  handle  Provost  Marshal  General's  claims;  that  is,  claims 
of  members  of  exemption  boards,  claims  for  payment  for  telephone 
service,  and  drayage  and  pay  of  members  of  the  board. 

This  will  show  somewhat  the  benefit  of  having  one  central  office. 
It  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  overhead  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General's  office.  He  had  many  thousands  of  these  unsettled  claims, 
and  the  natural  place  to  put  them  was  with  the  one  War  Depart- 
ment finance  office.  The  work  did  not  l>elong  to  any  supply  bureau. 
It  was  a  finance  matter.  So  those  records  of  the  exemption  boards 
a.s  repird  tlie  operation  of  the  members  of  the  board  themselves 
were  turned  over  to  finance,  and  we  are  handling  the  claims.  W© 
have  total  claims  submitted  thys  far  of  7,909,  and  we  have  disposed 
of  4.4.')()  of  them  and  have  a  balance  of  3,460,  all  of  which  ai-e  in 
process  of  settlement. 

We  received  during  December  something  more  than  3,000  con- 
orressional  letters  of  inquiry  covering  all  sorts  of  claims  and  all 
=orts  of  military  questions,  so  that  Congress  really  bothers  us  quite 
I  ^oo(l  (leal. 

Here  is  a  letter  received  yesterday  from  Kansas,  quoting  from  a 
[vansas  paper  under  date  line  of  Washington,  January  9,  as  follows: 

Kvt'ry  ono  of  Tncle  Sam's  100,000,000  nephews  and  nieces  have  a  cash 
illowancc  of  ^.Vi.so  on  January  1  unless  the  profiteers  had  manaj^ed  to  get 
lolfl  of  it.  The  Treasury  Department  says  so,  at  any  rate.  This  fi^re  indl- 
•at<*s  jin  hicrease  in  national  w€^Ith  of  13  cents  per  capita  since  January  1, 
.010.  Tiie  total  amount  of  money  in  circulation  now  is  $5,960382,866  as 
igalnst  $3,951,308,123  in  1919. 

This  letter  of  January  10  says: 

Dkak  Siu:  I  so<»  by  the  Kansas  City  Post  paper  that  Uncle  Sam  has  $55.89 
or  his  neph(»ws  and  niec(»s  for  the  Government.  Will  I  have  to  send  my  dl»- 
•liarjre  or  how  is  it  to  he  done? 

Tlien  he  signs  his  name  as  an  ex-soldier. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  could  have  inspired  that  article? 
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iir-r:,.--:ii  V  rr,ii«Mriv»-  -r,.],.-.  W*-  ]i;ivt^  tli-rhur.-iM]  lip  TO  llii-  tiT-i^  s::!:-;! 
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]>('i\H(ni<  Jiiraiij-t  di-i»'!i^inL'  '»fliii*r.s  we  have  cleared  up  in  oi;r  on::^- 
l>y  fiiini.-ljinir  tlif  in-'^-f'-ary  data  or  the  neces.sary  papers.  siispensi«"it 

Th^re  are  -tainlini:  to-day.  upon  whii-li  we  are  w-orkinsT.  suspen- 
sion- of  ?J."ir).O00.00O  jind  tli^re  are  enough  coniinp  throiicrh  the  office 
of  the-  aii'litor  fo  inaki*  f»illv  i?1.00r).(MXi.OOO  of  S'ii>pen>ions  in  thi? 
disl.iirM'iiieut  of  $10.nOf».rX)r).fioo. 

Mr.  Sis<oN.  General,  will  yon  explain  the  nature  of  some  of  thosv 
f-us  pensions^ 

(ti'U.  lj*ii\>.  An  amount  may  he  ree<»ived  covering  a  dislnii'semem  ''f 
J<i5.*i0.000  jind  the  >u|>portin;r  papers  he  lackincf.  Wo  ininiediatoK 
start  r)nt  and  tiy  to  find  them,  or.  if  necer^sary,  get  duplicates  of  the 
vouclici's  ami  pa])(*rs.  Sr)me  expenditure  may  need  a  fuller  explana- 
tion as  to  the  a])propriation  under  whieh  it  was  disbui'sed  or  tho 
])arti(u]ar  y)Ui'pose  for  which  it  was  disbursed.  The  auditor  staii'U 
impeisonally  ]>etween  every  disbursement  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. He  is  a  very  impr)rtanl  funotionnaire.  In  the  Armv.  Avheii  I 
was  a  ]);iyma>ter.  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  auditor  onlv  ex- 
i>te(]  for  the  purjxise  of  troubling  disbursing  officers,  but  I  have 
found  that  he  is  a  very  important,  a  very  patriotic,  a  hard-workinir. 
and  very  n(^ces<ary  ])iece  of  Goveriunent  nuichinery. 

Tliis  amount  of  suspensions  is  an  extraordinarily  large  percentaire 
against  tlie  amount  disbursed.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  vre 
went  into  the  war  we  had  no  trained  finance  personnel,  with  the  e.x- 
(•(^])tion  of  a  v(My  few  excei)tional  men.  We  were  obliged  to  <m  out 
and  *^vi  ev(M-y  man  who  might  have  been  acquainted  with  a  bank  or 
said  he  was  connected  with  a  l)ank.  There  was  not  the  personnel 
traiiuMJ  to  do  tliis  disbursing.    Wc  had  to  take  the  best  men  we  coiiM 
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ret  in  all  the  bureaus  and  they  were  unfamiliar  with  law,  they  were 
lOt  familiar  with  regulations,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  customs  of 
he  service  and  knew  nothing  about  our  forms  or  vouchers  or  meth- 
ods of  procedure,  and  why  they  were  not  all  bankrupt  before  they 
jot  through  with  it,  I  do  not  faiow. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  suspensions  amount  to  a  little  over  6  per  cenL 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  We  wish  to  build  up  a  finance  system  so  that 
ve  can  have  disbursing  officers  who  are  experienced  men  and  can 
live  the  Government  uie  measure  of  protection  that  it  is  entitled 
o  in  disbursing,  as  we  will  continue  to  disburse,  extraordinarily 
arge  amounts  of  money. 

3ir.  SissoN.  Greneral,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been  any- 
hing  criminal. 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  no;  we  have  been  remarkabW  free  from  anything 
ike  embezzlement  on  any  appreciable  scale.  The  number  of  officers 
vho  have  had  trouble  with  their  accounts  has  been  very  small,  and 
n  most  cases,  in  practically  negligible  amounts.  There  has  been,. 
o  far  as  we  know,  no  embezzlement  of  any  large  character.  It  has- 
KM3n  a  cose  of  honest  disbursement,  sometimes  iu  judged. 

soldiers'  savings. 

We  also  have  a  savings  department  We  are  running  a  savings 
>ank.  At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  our  deposit  account  we  had 
;7,500,000  deposited  by  enlisted  men.  This  has  been  in  operation 
i  good  many  years.  Tne  Government  pays  4  per  cent  on  aJi  money 
leposited  by  soldiers  with  disbursing  officers.  Officers  have  not  been 
il  lowed  to  deposit.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  he  can  not  withdraw 
he  money  deposited  until  he  is  separated  from  the  service,  and  I 
hink  that  should  be  amended  also.  I  think  in  case  of  necessity  he 
hould  be  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  his  immediate  command- 
ufx  officer,  to  withdraw  all  or  a  portion  of  his  deposit. 

SEPARATING   OBLIGATING   FROM   PAYING. 

There  is  one  principle  underneath  this  organization  of  finance- 
rhidi  is  a  principle  that  underlies  all  good  business,  and  that  is 
hat  tlie  a<rency  that  obligates  does  not  control  payments.  Under 
ho  system  of  a  separate  finance  a  supply  officer  can  not  enter  into 

sliady  contract  and  then  direct  the  disbursing  officer  to  pav  it* 
saw  the  (Tovernnient  gets  an  independent  audit  before  the  bill  is 
>ai(l.  as  the  finance  officer  is  not  under  the  supply  officer,  and  is  not 

part  of  the  supply  officers  office.  The  finance  officer  applies  the 
iile  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  voucher,  the  correctness  of  the  dis- 
iiisiMuent,  and  the  interest  of  the  Government  in  the  account  be- 
ore  it  is  paid,  and  that  is  the  rule  followed  in  all  outside  com- 
lercial  ])usiness.  Ah*.  C.  B.  Segar,  who  was  at  one  time  president 
f  the  Union  Pacific  and  is  now  president  of  the  United  States 
Jiihber  Co.,  and  one  of  the  best-known  financial  organizational  ex- 
•eits  in  tlie  world,  in  discussing  this  thing  with  me,  said: 

As  a  innttt^r  of  solf-i>re8orvation  a  big  business  must  separate  its  payinir 
roll!  its  ohligatin;;,  otlierwise  it  is  in  constant  danger  of  embezzlement  or 
rau<l. 
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And  that  is  tlie  principle  that  underlies  this  entire  separarieii 
of  finance  from  procui'enient. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  when  they  are  intimately  associated  together 
there  may  lx>  a  lon^^  delay  in  the  discovery  of  tne  embezzlement. 

(len.  Loiii).  Yes.  We  have  an  audit  some  months  after  the  ar- 
count  has  readuMl  the  Treasury  Department,  hut  many  times  tk 
is  too  late.  Now,  we  have  a  preliminary  audit  before  the  bill  i- 
paid.  I  can  illustrate  that,  and  it  is  not  a  case,  necessarily,  of  pre- 
ventin<j:  ^raft  or  embezzlement,  but  a  case  of  correcting  honesi 
mistakes.  During  the  war  and  until  this  consolidation,  I  was  ii 
entire  charge  of  quaitermaster  disbursements  which  were  hali  or 
more  of  the  entire  disbursements  during  the  war.  A  case  caLi 
up  of  a  contract  with  the  Fox  Furnace  Co.  It  was  executed  ani 
carried  out  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Before  the  contract  was  enterei 
into  my  representative  on  the  Quartermaster  Board  of  Review  file': 
a  protest  against  that  particular  contract  stating  that  the  (lovern- 
men  was  not  properly  protected,  but  finance  at  that  time  was  a  sul- 
ordinate  part  of  the  Supply  Service,  and  the  supply  officers  on  tl^i^ 
board  overruled  the  finance  representative,  and  put  the  contract 
throu<j:h  over  the  protest  of  my  representative. 

We  made  note  of  the  matter,  and  when  the  Finance  Service  vi^ 
installed  as  an  independent  bureau  we  reopened  that  contract  anc 
collected  $90,000  from  the  contractor.  There  was  no  graft  and  no  in- 
tention of  ^raft  in  it:  it  was  just  a  question,  as  I  say,  of  applying 
an  invariable  rule  from  an  outside,  impersonal  agency. 

I  am  taking  lots  of  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  thought  thai 
you  were  entitled  to  a  report  on  what  we  are  doing  and  what  ^ 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  subject  is  one  that  is  not 
only  of  interest  as  pertaining  to  the  War  Department,  but  is  illumi- 
nating as  it  might  be  applied  to  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  it  is  due  the  country  and  to  any  one  who  want? 
to  know  about  this  hearing  to  know  what  this  branch  of  the  military 
service  has  done,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  you  explain  it  as  tou 
think  it  ought  to  be  explained  to  us. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  my  first  hearing  before  representatives  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  have  been  before  many  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  not  before  this  committee  until 
to-day. 

When  Congre«=Js  adjourned  March  4  there  was  in  the  deficiency 
l)ill  that  failed  of  passage  a  War  Department  estimate  for  some 
$800,000,000,  a  deiiciency  estimate.  The  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  the  act  of  February  25,  reduced  War  Department  appropriations 
in  actual  money  appropriated,  outside  of  contractual  authorization?, 
by  six  or  seven  billions  of  dollars.  At  that  time  it  was  very  difficult 
to  toll  what  our  outstanding  obligations  were  and  what*  our  cur- 
rent needs  would  be  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  a  number  of 
the  appropriations  were  figured  a  little  too  closely,  so  that  there  ^ra? 
a  deficiency  of  $828,000,000.  When  Congress  adjourned  without  the 
passage  of  that  bill  T  had  a  number  of  sleepless  nights.  The  amount 
that  we  had  to  turn  ])ack  under  those  appropriations  for  which  this 
deficiency  was  submitted  took  out  of  general  appropriations  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  every  penny  that  was  in  the  Treasury.    Gen- 
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«ral  appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  the  great  mainte- 
nance appropriation  of  the  Army.  Out  of  it  we  feed  our  troops,  we 
clothe  thcni,  we  transport  them,  we  furnish  all  the  fuel  and  the  gaso- 
line and  all  the  transportation,  and  pay  all  the  employees. 

When  Confess  adjourned  there  was  not  one  penny  left  in  the 
Treasury  available  for  these  purposes.  The  condition  was  particu- 
larly serious  at  that  time  because  this  was  prior  to  the  floating  of 
the  fifth  Liberty  loan  and  it  was  the  time  of  greatest  unrest  in 
this  country,  if  you  will  recall.  It  was  the  period  when  the  greatest 
number  of  unemployed  were  seeking  work.  We  were  making  settle- 
ments as  rapidly  as  possible  on  terminated  contracts  with  Govern- 
ment contractors,  so  that  we  could  ease  over  the  interregnum  be- 
tween the  closing  out  of  their  war  contracts  and  their  resumption 
of  commercial  production.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Government  that  we  had  all  War  Department  appropriations 
under  one  control.  I  studied  the  books,  went  over  them  with  the 
roost  intense  scrutiny,  and  I  found  that  while  we  had  deficiencies  in 
certain  appropriations,  we  had  apparent  surpluses  in  other  appro- 
priations sufficient  to  meet  those  deficiencies,  but  not  disbursable 
under  the  law  under  the  appropriations  where  there  were  deficien- 
cies. I  studied  the  situation  and  made  the  best  estimate  I  could  of 
conditions  and  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  rather 
than  let  these  contractors  go  to  the  wall  we  pay  our  obligations, 
trusting  to  Congress  to  approve  what  we  had  done. 

The  Secretary  of  War  approved  that  action  and  we  paid  everv 
bill  that  was  ready  for  payment,  and  no  contractor  had  to  wait 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  that  deficiency 
approi)riation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  had  enough  money  to  the  credit 
of  the  War  Department  but  you  did  not  have  it  under  the  proper 
or  necessary  appropriations. 

(ion.  Lord.  That  is  correct.  On  July  11  this  committee  approved 
my  recoinmendation,  that  I  be  authorized  to  transfer  from  Quarter- 
master and  Ordnance  and  Air  Service  appropriations  $1,270,000,000 
to  meet  these  deficiency  appropriations  and  connect  any  irregular 
jiaynients  that  had  been  made.  Our  first  transaction  under  that 
authority  was  to  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  eight  hundred  and 
some  millions  of  dollars  to  complete  the  amount  of  reduction  of 
appropriations,  and  thus  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  bill  of  February  25.  Thus  far  we  have  paid  every 
^var  obli<^ation  ready  for  payment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  AVithin  the  $1,270,000,000? 

(ten.  Lord.  Yes. 

Now.  I  wish  to  get  down  to  this  table  which  we  have  submitted, 
jukI  I  desire  to  say  something  relative  to  the  allotment  for  finance 
clerks. 

Mr.  Wool).  Before  we  do  that,  (iencral,  tell  us  how  many  you 
have  in  your  s(»rvice  now  and  under  what  rolls  they  are  paid. 

(ien.  Lord.  I  will  do  that;  but  I  want  to  put  in  here  something 
about  overtime.  Our  clerks  since  July  1  up  to  and  including  De- 
crinljer  »U  have  worked  overtime  17,239  houi^s.  They  get  no  extra 
pay  for  that.  That  work  is  paiticularly  with  reference  to  the  sol- 
diers' claims  which  we  are  trymg  to  push  through. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   BURE.\U  OF  EFFICIEXCY. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  finance  personnel,  in  September  I 
invited  the  J^iirean  of  Efticiencv.  through  its  chief.  Air.  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  to  make  a  study  of  my  oiHce.  I  do  not  believe  any  bureau 
chief  in  Washin^on  is  more  familiar  witli  the  procedure  and  con- 
ditions in  liis  oflice  than  1  am  with  mine,  but  I  do  know  that  a  man 
from  outsider — and  I  know  it  from  real  experience — can  come  into 
an  oflice  and  point  out  improvements  that  can  be  made  that  are 
light  under  the  nose  of  the  man  on  the  job,  who  can  not  and  dot^ 
not  see.  I  realized  that,  and  asked  Mr.  Brown  to  come  in  with  hb 
force  and  make  a  complete  study  of  my  office,  with  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  cutting  out  unnecessary  work  and  making  recommendation: 
that  would  enable  us  to  reduce  our  force.  lie  did  that,  and  althou^lK 
as  he  statc\l  to  me,  the  accountants  and  men  he  put  in  there  wei-e  men 
who  had  only  been  with  him  a  shoit  time  and  were  not  so  familiar 
with  Government  work  or  with  conditions  here  as  he  would  h»ive 
liked,  they  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  help  from  which  I  proliteJ. 
I  am  adopting  their  recommendaticms,  and  I  was  able  to  let  out 
(juite  H  number  of  clerks.  I  am  putting  some  of  his  recommenda- 
tions in  effect  at  the  present  time.  1  wanted  to  say  this  word  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  he  did  in  my  office,  because  it  was  ven' 
helpful. 

Now,  as  to  the  discussion  when  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
was  here  relative  to  the  work  in  his  office.  I  know  that  he  did  have 
Mr.  Clous,  of  New  York,  to  study  his  oflice,  and  he  introduced  the 
one  under  which  he  was  operating  Avhen  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency's 
representatives  went  in  there.  Mr.  Clous  is  i*eputed  to  be,  and  I 
think  he  is,  an  exceedingly  able  man.  He  was  here  under  Gen. 
(loethals  and  did  certain  work  in  the  War  Department — not  in  mv 
office — which  was  considered  very  progressive.  Before  the  setting 
up  of  independent  finance  while  I  was  at  the  head  of  Quailermaster 
finances,  my  ofKce  was  inspected  and  investigated  at  intervals  of  just 
about  a  week  or  a  little  more  by  various  groups  of  accountants 
brought  in  here  by  a  ceitain  planning  committee.  Their  purpose 
was  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  Quartermaster  finances,  ami 
I  think  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  state  that  every  procedure  in 
my  oflice,  in  the  course  of  those  inspections,  was  condemned,  and 
every  procedure  in  my  office  was  commended  by  some  of  those  ac- 
countants before  they  got  through,  and  when  they  finished  the 
organization  remained  exactly  as  it  was  when  they  began  their 
investigation.  1  do  not  mean  that  they  w-ere  not  able  men,  but  1 
mean  to  show  that  accountants  do  not  always  agree  as  to  what  is  a 
jn'oper  procedure:  but  1  repeat  that  the  Bureau  of  Eifficiency  ren- 
dered me  real  help.  I  wish  also  to  state  that  at  the  beg^inning  of 
the  war  (len.  Harris,  who  was  then  in  the  office  of  The  Adjutant 
General,  by  his  progressive  ideas,  and  by  his  elmination  of  unneces- 
sary papers  and  old,  obsolete  forms,  simplified  our  procedure  im- 
measurably. He  was  a  i)rogressive  element  and  force  and  helped 
us  all  a  great  deal. 

CLERICAL,  FORCE. 

You  are  asking  as  to  the  strength  of  our  personnel.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  November  11,  1918,  there  were  m  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Finance  1,240  clerks.    We  will  call  them  all  clerks, 
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although  they  were  accountants  and  efficiency  men  and  the  like.  In 
the  Zone  Finance,  which  is  the  field  finance  office  in  Washington,  as 
distinguished  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  there  were 
2,514,  making  a  total  of  3,754.  From  that  time  on  our  office  force 
increased,  due  to  the  demobilization  of  the  Army,  and  also  due  to 
throwing  on  the  Finance  Office  the  additional  work  in  connection 
with  chiims,  bonuses,  and  travel  allowances.  On  June  30, 1919,  there 
were  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  2,199  clerks,  and  in 
the  Zone  Finance  4,938,  or  a  total  force  of  7,137.  From  that  time  on 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease,  until  on  January  1,  1920,  the  force  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  was  1,608  and  in  the  zone  finance 
3,462,  or  a  total  of  5,068,  showing  a  deduction  from  June  30  to  Janu- 
ary 1  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  of  691  and  in  the  zone 
finance  a  reduction  of  1,478,  or  a  total  reduction  of  2,069,  or  29  per 
cent.  A  constant  reduction  is  going  on  now  because  of  those  who 
resign  and  go  out  of  the  service.  V^  take  no  more  on,  but  until  we 
get  over  the  peak  of  these  claims,  which  are  our  particular  problem 
now,  we  will  be  unable  to  make  any  arbitrary  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  force.  There  has  been,  however,  a  reduction  thus  far  this 
month,  and  it  is  constantly  going  on,  as  when  a  clerk  leaves  to  accept 
another  position  or  goes  out  altogether  we  do  not  attempt  to  fill  the 
position. 

The  total  number  January  12  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance 
was  1,554,  and  in  the  zone  finance  3,417,  or  a  total  force  of  5,011,  as 
against  5,068  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  total  organization  of  the  Finance  Service  to-day,  that  is  Janu- 
ary 12,  1920,  is  as  follows: 

Officers,  241;  enlisted  men,  72;  but  the  full  quota  of  enlisted  men 
has  not  been  assigned.  We  asked  for  500  enlisted  men  for  field  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  troops,  but  only  72  have  been  assigned,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Quartermaster  General,  I  understand,  asked  for 
'22,000.  and  because  of  the  size  of  his  request  the  powers  that  be  are 
liolding  up  all  assignments  until  the  matter  can  be  thrashed  out. 

The  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  on  the  statutory 
roll  are  108;  on  the  additional  roll,  2;  and  on  the  field  roll,  1,524. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  speak  about  the  statutory  roll,  what  roll  are 
you  referring  ^o? 

(lon.  Lord.  We  have  103  whom  the  Quartermaster  General  carries 
on  his  roll.  When  Col.  Dalv  was  here  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  when  we  took  over  their  finances  we  took  their  financial  per- 
j^onnel,  and  this  finance  personnel  remains  on  the  statutory  roll  and 
on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  asking  for  an  appropriation  in  this  bill  for 
the  salaries  of  those  103. 

Gen.  I^RD.  Xo;  none  of  them  have  changed  their  statutory  esti- 
mates. The  Quartermaster  General  carries  them  in  his  estimate 
for  statutory  employees,  but  they  are  on  duty  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  on  duty  in  your  office,  but  the  appropriation 
is  carried  under  the  Quartermaster  General? 

(tod.  Ix)rd.  Yes.  The  total  number  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Finance  on  January  12,  1920,  was  1,629.  In  the  zone 
finance  office,  Washington,  which  is  a  field  office,  there  are  3,424. 
In  the  field  outside  of  Washington  there  are  1,100.    If  you  will  read 
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the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  submitted,  you  will  see  that  tius 
1.100  bv  the  en  J  of  February  will  be  reduced  to  TOO.  We  are  makin! 
a  ivgular  percentage  reduction  in  all  the  districts  outside^  so  thi 
by  February  20  this  number  will  be  down  to  700.  The  total  per- 
sonnel— otKrers.  enlisted  men,  and  clerks — on  January  12,  thereiore. 
in  finance,  was  0,43J). 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  that  does  not  correspond  with  the  figures 
you  gave  us  a  moment  ago. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  gave  you  later  figures. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  January  12  vou  had  1,594  and  3,417,  making  a  total 
of  5,011. 

Gen.  Lord.  Ye>:  the  zone  finance  office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Janu- 
ary 12,  is  given  here  at  3,424.  The  figures  I  gave  you  were  lat^r 
figures  and  covered  reductions  not  stated  here  and  amounteJ  to 
3,417.  This  later  statement  just  reached  my  desk.  This  is  a  daily 
progivss  report. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVhich  is  correct? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  This  statement  was  correct  on  the  date  it  was  made— 
the  morning  of  January  12.  This  other  report  includes  the  report 
at  the  end  of  January  12,  and  during  that  time  there  were  enough 
reductions  to  make  the  difference  between  3,424  and  3,417. 

Mr.  AVooD.  But,  General,  that  would  not  bring  it  down.  You 
gave  me  the  figui*es  a  moment  ago  of  1,594. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  the  reports  tliat  came  to  my  desk,  which  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  January  12,  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Finance  were  1,594  and  in  the  zone  finance  office  3,417,  making 
a  total  of  5,011. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  about  your  field  force? 

Gen.  Lord.  My  field  force  is  1,100. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  make  up  the  difference? 

Gen.  I^RD.  Xo:  that  is  not  included. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that,  but  does  that  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  wherein  you  get  the 
additional  number. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  original  statement  I  gave  you  showed  the  clerk? 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  in  the  Zone  Finance  Of- 
fice, wliicli  is  so  intimately  connected  with  my  office  that  I  alway? 
gi-oup  them  together,  and  then  in  addition  to  that,  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, we  have  1,100  clerks. 

COST  OF  FINANCE  ORGANIZATION. 

Xow,  I  wish  to  follow  that  with  a  statement  of  what  we  propose 
for  1021.  This  is  the  organization  ])roposed  for  1921  and  includes 
the  clerks  for  wliich  we  have  submitted  an  estimate.  This  is  for 
an  Armv  of  not  to  exceed  800,000  men : 

Officers,  178,  at  a  cost  of  $475,162.10. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Do  you  mean  by  that  military  officers? 

(len.  TjOrd.  Commissioned  officers,  and  that  is  for  the  entire 
Finance  Service. 

p:nlisted  men,  708,  at  a  cost  of  $301,275.24. 

Clerks,  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  on  the  statutory  roll, 
the  same  number,  103,  at  a  cost  of  $146,620. 
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r^    Additional  roll,  366,  at  a  cost  of  $512,150,  making  the  total  clerks 

xn  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  469,  at  a  cost  of  $668,770. 

ii.    In  the  Zone  Finance  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1,058  clerlra,  and 

■iin  the  field  service  outside  of  Washington,  480  clerks,  making  a  total 

:in  the  field  service  of  1,538,  at  a  cost  of  $2,080,500. 

The  total  cost  for  the  entire  finance  personnel  for  1921  for  an 

iiArmy  not  to  exceed  300,000  will  be  $3,515,707.34,  which  includes 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  the  Zone  Finance  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  inherited  war  activities,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  temporary 

^character. 

As  I  told  you  the  other  day,  the  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury 
thus  far;  that  is,  up  to  December  18,  are  a  little  more  than  $800,000,- 
-  000.  An  Army  of  300,000  men,  at  the  least,  will  cost  $500,000,000^ 
.-and  the  overhang  from  the  war,  which  we  will  necessarily  pay  in 
the  next  succeeding  year,  will  approximate  at  least  another  $500,- 
000,000,  so  we  can  figure  on  an  expenditure  in  the  next  year  of  any- 
where from  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  men  were  employed 
before  the  war  in  performmg  this  service  that  your  bureau  is  now 
doing,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government.  Have  you  any  way  of  esti- 
mating that? 

Gen.  Lord.  Before  the  war  we  did  not  have  any  such  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  this  work  in  some  way  was  done.  . 

Gen.  Lord.  It  would  be  perhaps  impossible.  I  think  I  could  make 
an  estimate.  It  was  a  varying  personnel.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  person  in  anj^  bureau  who  can  tell  you  the  exact  cost  of  their 
finance  personnel  prior  to  the  World  War. 

[Note. — In  the  prowar  organization  none  of  the  supply  and  operating  services 
re<*o«rnize(l  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  financial  and  other  activities, 
and  thore  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  forces  then 
eiigagtMl  on  the  work  now  performeil  by  the  Finance  Service.  As  the  result 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  prewar  organization,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  financial  and  accounting  work  at  that  time  was  $2,908,000. 
In  this  estimate  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  per- 
sonnel were  only  partially  engaged  in  finance  activities  and  ratable  reductions 
accordingly  have  been  made  in  preparing  the  above  estimate.  While  the  per- 
sonnel requirements  for  finance  for  1921  are  about  $3,500,000,  attention  is  in-- 
vitod  to  the  fact  that  this  includes  $1,383,080  for  the  zone  finance  office. 
Washington,  D.  0.,  while  the  cost  of  the  corresponding  organization  before  the 
war  is  estimated  at  $198,686.15.  The  difference,  $1,184,393.85,  is  necessary 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  in  connection  with  such  postwar  activities  as  the 
payment  of  the  bonus,  travel  allowances,  final  clams.  Liberty  bonds,  etc.  This 
amount,  representing  solely  the  clean-up  of  war  work,  should  be  deducted 
from  tho  .S3,51 5,707.34  (making  .$2,132,027.34)  to  establish  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison with  the  prewar  cost  of  $2,908,000.  In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  estimate  for  1921  covers  the  requirements  of  an  army  of  300,000, 
while  the  prewar  strength  was  80,000,  this  fact  adding  considerably  to  the  field 
work  of  finance.  Also,  the  military  activities  of  the  immediate  future  cover 
a  nnicli  wider  range  than  prior  to  the  war;  for  example,  the  appropriations  of 
the  Air  Service  alone  in  the  Army  act  for  the  current  year  are  more  than  double 
the  combined  appropriations  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  Medical,  Engineer,  and 
Ordnance  Departments  in  both  the  Army  and  fortifications  acts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1016.  On  addition,  the  fact  should  be  considered  that  there  has  been 
adde<l  t<>  the  duties  of  the  Finance  Senice  the  auditing  of  property  accounts 
wliich.  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  property  remaining  on  hand  under  the 
coutro]  of  the  War  Department,  is  a  most  important  function,  and  that  this 
property  audit  as  it  is  being  conducted  is  resulting  in  large  savings  to  the 
Ofivernment.] 
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Mr.  SissoN.  The  trouble  about  that  is  they  would  have  a  m 
assigned  to  a  certain  duty  and  he  would  perform  certain  finiL? 
functions,  and  in  addition  have  other  functions  to  perform. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  understand  how  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  liui 
information,  and  ix?rhaps  anv  information  you  mi^ht  get  would  it 
so  unsatisfactory  that  it  would  not  be  of  anv  service  for  a  compr- 
son,  but  tlie  i-eason  1  am  asking  for  the  infomiation  is  because  ta 
expense  of  this  department  cn)es  into  pretty  big  figures. 

Gen.  I^jKD.  They  are  pn»tty  small  ngure>.  The  percentajre  of  ok 
on  this  expense  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  would  be  ^  niilisi' 
a  dollar.  There  is  no  conmiercial  firm  that  would  plan  to  opersx 
as  we  do  all  over  the  world,  with  a  business  so  tied  up  with  restri:- 
tions  by  law  and  regulation,  and  Treasury  Department  deciaoEi^ 
which,  while  necessary  and  safeguard  the  (jrovemment,  yet  add  is- 
mea.surably  to  the  work — I  think  any  man  who  could  conduct  a  con- 
mercial  business  of  this  magnitude  on  the  basis  of  3^  mills  to  tis 
dollar  would  be  immortalized. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  basing  that  estimate  upon  the  money  you  ar? 
anticipating  will  be  expended? 

Gen.  Lord.  Xo  ;  the  money  that  will  have  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Without  reference  to  what  the  Army  reorganization 
bill  may  be? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  my  estimate  for  additional  employees  hasni 
regard  to  the  strength  of  the  Army  i^organization. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  present  clerical  force  in  the  oflBceof 
the  Director  of  Finance,  what  has  been  expended  and  the  estimate 
for  tlie  balance  of  the  vear : 

The  statutorv  roll,  $146,620. 

Additional  roll,  $4,800. 

Field  roll,  $1,794,836 ;  making  a  total  of  $1,946556. 

Mr.  Davis.  General,  can  you  put  in  the  record  what  these  fielc 
men  do? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  field  roll  includes  a  large  clerical  force  on  dutyic 
the  finance  offices  in  New  York  City,  and  St.  Louis,  in  Chicago,  anl 
in  all  cities  where  we  have  disbursing  activities,  and  at  all  posts  an-i 
stations  where  there  arc  disbursements  and  where  we  are  unable  to 
get  sufficient  enlisted  men  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  applies  to  the  Canal  Zone? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  we  have  civilian  clerks  in  Panama  and  also  it 
Hawaii  and  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  often  do  they  report  to  the  central  office? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  a  monthly  report  on  their  activities. 

I  gave  as  a  total  of  the  cost  oi  civilian  employees  on  various  roll^ 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  figuring  what  we  had  paid  and  estimating 
as  closely  as  possible  what  we  womd  need  for  the  oalance  of  the  year. 
$1,546,256.  I  wish  to  make  an  addition  to  that  of  the  following 
amounts  from  which  clerks  have  been  paid,  but  under  which  appro- 
priations we  have  no  clerks  at  the  present  time.  There  should  be 
added  to  that  total  $81,600,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  inland  and 
port  storage  roll,  $2,400  out  of  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Depart- 
ments roll,  and  $44,400  paid  out  of  the  Engineer  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  there  be  no  employment  in  the  future  out  of  those 
funds? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Xo;  thev  have  all  been  transferred  to  the  statutory,  ad- 
ditional, or  field  roll.  This  covers  personnel  brought  from  the 
various  bureaus  ori^nally  and  which  for  a  time  were  paid  on  those 
rolls.  As  a  matter  of  simplification  of  procedure  we  transferred 
them  to  the  other  rolls.  That  would  make  a  total  for  all  civilian  em- 
plovees  during  the  year  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Director  of  Finance  of 
$2,074,656. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  next  year  the  amount  there  will  be  a  million  in 
excess  of  what  it  was  last  year? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  No ;  it  will  be  much  less. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  figures  you  gave  this  morning 

Gen.  Lord  (interposing).  That  included  the  field  roll  for  the  en- 
tire Finance  Service  here  and  elsewhere.  For  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Finance  the  total  cost  of  civilian  employees  estimated 
for  1921  is  $658,770. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   OFFICE   OF   DIBECTOB  OF  FINANCE. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  up  very  briefly  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  estimate  for  employees  our  oiBce  organization. 

There  are  three  groups  in  that  organization.  The  first  group, 
which  is  the  administration  and  operations  group,  includes  two 
divisions,  the  Administrative  Division  and  the  Operations  Division. 
The  Administrative  Divison  has  to  do  wth  personnel  and  ;with 
orders  and  regulations,  with  office  service,  and  with  the  receipt  and 
distribution  of  all  communications. 

The  Field  Operations  Division  has  charge  of  field  operations,  the 
payment  of  troops,  the  payment  for  supplies  and  services,  and 
controls  all  the  field  personnel. 

The  second  group  is  the  accounts,  claims,  and  settlements.  There 
lire  three  divisions.  The  Accounts  Division  has  to  do  with  the 
examination  of  all  money  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  and  all 
surveys  relative  to  proj)erty.  The  second  division,  the  Claims  Divi- 
sion, is  what  we  call  a  temporary  division,  and  that  division  has 
been  set  uj)  as  the  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Efliciency.  AVe  have  thrown  into  that  division  all  problems  relative 
to  claims  of  officei-s  and  enlisted  men  and  similar  personal  claims 
which  are  coming  out  of  the  war.  That  division  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  personal  claims,  to  all  of  the  100,000  or  more  claims  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  Provost  Marshal's  claims  are  also 
carried  in  that  division. 

The  third  division  under  that  group  is  the  Settlements  Division. 
Thi-  division  has  charge  of  all  settlements  under  contracts  and 
all  claims  arising  under  contracts.  It  makes  the  financial  review 
of  contincts  befoie  they  are  completed  and  put  into  effect.  It  has 
to  do  Avith  all  losses  of  property. 

llie  third  group  has  to  do  entirely  with  estimates,  apportionments, 
allotments,  and  the  distribution  of  funds.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Estimates  and  Apportionment  Division,  which  prepares,  states,  and 
roni]iaies  estimates,  and  works  out  the  apportionments  made  by  the 
Secn^tarv  of  War  to  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department, 
and  the  t^mding  Division. 

The  Funding  Division  does  the  actual  bookkeeping  for  all  receipts 
and   disbursements.     It  makes  and  keeps  track  of  the  allotments 
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rfi.'i'l^  r^y  fh^  vari'^ui?  hurrau  f'hief-?,  controls  the  issue  of  funds. [rr 
par-^^--  ftl!  th-:^  re<"n:i-ition-,  and  puts  the  money  out  into  the  field i':: 
di-hiirsfmfnt. 

FT.VAVCZ   AriVTS*:)RT   cuuyciL. 

W!i»Ti  t!i'*'  •'•i',n-oli«l;iti«"»n  •'•f  finance  was  made  it  made  a  consolia 
tion  of  ;t[/jiropiiariMn>  availuMe  oovering  sometliing:  more  than  >i*. 
r/jD/.Mi.iHHi.  It  va-  ^u-h  an  extraordinary  problem  that  I  fe.: 
Tif'(-(h''f]  ].(']]>,  and  I  calK'd  in  my  aid  an  advisory  council,  who  s<rT- 
wjluntanly.  Th^*  ruf-rnlrfrr-  Wf.uld  come  on  here  and  sit  in  conforen- 
with  uif\  or  T  woiiM  m^ft  them  at  such  places  as  they  designate 
Whf-n  wf  riif't  I  woiiM  make  iny  recommendations  and  report  wliat 
wa-  do  inc.  bf:can-e  it  was  no.  e^sary  that  I  should  have  the  t'^ 
financial  advice*  T  could  possibly  cret. 

Thf  chainnan  of  that  l»oard  is  Otto  Kahn.  of  the  firm  of  Kvk 
IxH'b  &  (f).  The  otlior  members  are  Charles  D.  Norton,  who  ^: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Taft,  and  i>  no 
j)rf'<i<lcnt  of  the  National  Securities  Co.,  of  NeTv  York  Cit 
Another  mcfnber  of  the  board  is  Mr.  C.  B.  Seger,  who,  at  that  tim 
wa-  j)resident  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  is  now  president  of  t! 
T^nitori  States  Rnbl»er  Co.  He  is  noted  as  an  organization  expei 
with  particular  reference  to  financial  matters.  Another  mer 
l)er  of  the  council  is  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dubois,  who,  at  that  time.  ^ 
comptroller  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  the  American  Tel 
^raj>h  &  Telephone  Co.  Another  member  of  that  council  is  M 
Gerard  Swope,  who,  at  that  time,  was  connected  with  the  Westei 
PHectric  Co. 

And  still  another  member  is  Mr.  George  E.  Frazer,  of  Chicago,  vl 
is  a  meml)er  of  the  well-known  accounting  firm  of  Frazer  &  Torbe 
He  was  formerly  president  of  the  American  Accountants'  Associ; 
tion.  He  was  largely  instrumental  as  an  assistant  to  Gov.  Lowdc 
in  setting  up  the  fiscal  system  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
pointed  to  as  an  example  of  efficient  organization.  A  recent  monil^i 
of  that  council  is  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  president  of  the  Centr 
Trust  Co.,  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 

I  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  these  gentlemen,  and  this  finan« 
plan  has  been  developed  and  worked  out  and  modified  in  some  c^ise 
according  to  their  recommendations.  All  of  the  various  steps  take 
have  had  their  approval,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  claims  div 
sion.  The  wisdom  of  establishing  that  division  was  so  apparent, 
was  so  evident  that  our  efforts  along  that  line  should  be  centered  i 
one  j)oint,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  EflSciency  "^^ 
adopted,  and  that  division  instituted  at  once. 

PROPOSED  PERSONNEL. 

I  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  personnel  estimated  for  1921. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  claims  divisio 
Xo.  2  of  the  second  group,  under  the  Assistant  Director  of  Financ 
was  more  or  less  temporary'? 

Gen.  Lord.  Temporary  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  vi 
not  always  have  those  claims.  It  is  temporary  as  far  as  the  grei 
mas^^  of  war  clahns  is  concerned.     It  covei^s  all  regular  Annv  claim 

Mr.  Wood.  Inasnuich  as  those  claims  furnish  the  bulk  of  tlhe  wor 
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vhen  that  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  will  there  still  be  the  necessity 
*or  the  continuation  of  this  division? 

Gen.  Jjoud,  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  continue  it  specifically  as 
•.  division.  It  might  resolve  itself  into  a  branch  of  some  division. 
But  there  will  not  be  any  appreciable  diminuation  for  two  or  three 
/ears,  according  to  the  way  the  claims  are  coming  in.  We  have 
•eceivod  100.000  of  these  claims,  and  they  may  reach  300,000  before 
,"ve  get  through.  We  are  just  keeping  even  with  the  receipts  of 
claims,  using  all  the  additional  force  we  can  throw  on  that  work. 

This  grouping  is  so  arranged  that  vou  can  easily  ascertain  on  what 
^articular  roll  the  personnel  for  which  we  ask  is  carried.  This  cor- 
ii^sponds  with  the  photographic  chart  with  which  you  have  been 
working. 

CIVILIAN   ASSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR. 

The  first  person  involved  is  the  civilian  assistant  to  the  Director 
af  Finance,  who  is  carried  on  that  additional  roll  at  $5,000.  There 
■is  a  specific  man  for  this  specific  job. 

My  whole  effort  in  this  matter  is  to  make  Finance  a  permanent  in- 
stitution and  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  changes  in  commissioned 
personnel.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  that.  It  is  too  definite  a  busi- 
ness to  be  subject  to  that  sort  of  treatment. 

I  desire  to  build  up  a  civilian  personnel  with  sufficient  remunera- 
tion to  warrant  retention.  We  can  only  do  that  by  giving  these  men 
in  supervisory  positions  enough  money  so  that  we  can  hold  them  in 
the  Government  service.  The  Government  service  is  more  attractive 
than  service  outside  the  Government  provided  you  can  give  them 
something  nearly  connnensurate  with  what  they  can  get  outside  be- 
cause the  permanency  means  a  great  deal,  and  the  fact  that  the  pay 
is  assured.  The  coinmissionea  officers  necesstirily  come  and  go. 
They  are  subject  to  detail.  No  matter  how  bright  these  men  may 
be,  a  man  who  comes  in  here  and  spends  two  or  three  years,  if  he  is 
a  man  of  any  character  at  all,  lias  ceitain  ideas  of  his  own  that  he 
wishes  to  try  out.  So  under  this  system  of  detail  that  prevails  in 
the  Army  a  change  in  commissioned  personnel  might  mean  a  change 
in  financial  policy  and  i)roce(lure,  whereas  if  we  have  a  fixed  finance 
skeleton  commissioned  officei-s  coming  to  the  Finance  Service  will 
l>e  able  to  carry  out  the  accepted  finance  policy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Those  connnissioned  officers  are  absolutely  necessary,  because 
they  must  issue  orders,  and  we  can  not  fill  these  positions  entirely 
from  civilian  life.  My  idea  has  been  to  put  these  civilians  in  some  of 
the  places  where  we  now  have  officers. 

M^r.  W(x>n.  Have  you  got  this  $5,000  man  there  now? 

(ten.  IvOKi).  This  man  I  have  in  mind  is  Mr.  Roval  O.  Kloeber.  He 
is  now  getting  $4,500  on  the  field  roll.  Mr.  Kloeber,  I  think,  has 
graduated  in  law.  He  was  chief  clerk  in. the  Paymaster  General's 
office  when  the  consolidation  of  the  Pay  Department,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  the  Subsistence  Department  was  made  in  1912. 
He  then  became  chief  clerk  of  the  Finance  and  Accounts  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  and  he  held  that  position  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
because  of  Mr.  Kloeber's  great  knowledge  of  law  affecting  Army 
finances  and  Treasury  Department  decisions,  and  because  of  his 
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^Ir.  SissoN.  How  do  you  make  these  daily  reports  of  permanent 
ecord  ( 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  put  on  file,  studied  and  compared.  For  in- 
taiice,  here  is  a  repoit  that  shows  that  three  times  during  the  month 
.  certain  clerk  was  late  in  arriving  at  the  office.  An  occasional  case 
>f  tardiness  does  not  mean  anything,  but  when  you  find  that  for 
Avo  or  three  consecutive  months  a  certain  clerk  is  tardy,  we  get  rid 
»f  the  clerk,  because  that  sort  of  thing  is  demoralizing  on  the  rest 
f  the  office  force. 

I  plan  to  go  through  my  office  twice  a  week,  through  all  of  it. 
t  is  not  that  I  necessarily  discover  anything,  but  I  think  the  moral 
ffect  of  the  chief  going  through  the  office  at  such  times  acts  as  a 
leterrent  against  loafing,  gossiping,  laughing,  and  playing. 

Now,  Mr.  Kloeber  is  the  man  I  hold  responsible  for  that  condition 
>f  efficiency  in  the  office.    Illustrative  of  the  class  of  problems  he 
landles  is  system  under  which  we  use  agent  officers.     Instead  of 
[>iling  up  a  number  of  money  accounts  we  utilize  officers  who  are 
iiot.  accountable  to  make  certain  disbursements.    In  paying  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cantonments  during  the  war  we  succeeded  in  paying  com- 
fnands  of  from  40  to  60  thousand  men  on  the  last  day  of  the 
nonth.     The  method  of  procedure  and  the  regulations  were  the 
product  of  Mr.  Kloeber's  fertile  brain.    We  ^ot  the  necessary  au- 
:horization  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.    I  presented  the 
matter,  and  it  was  granted,  authorizing  us  to  use  agent  officers  who 
ire  not  an  accountable  officer.    If  I  were  obliged  to  have  regularly 
detailed  accountable  disbursing  officers  sufficient  to  make  all  Arnw 
payments,  ^ve  would  have  a  great  field  force.    Under  the  agent-offi- 
cer system,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  the  commanding 
jfficer  of  an  organization  the  necessary  money  to  pay  the  men  in  his 
•ommaiid,  after  the  necessary  pay  roll  had  been  prepared;  so  that 
it  onc^  of  those  big  cantonments,  although  we  only  had  but  one  ac- 
countable officer,  we  were  able  to  pay  the  entire  cantonment  in  one 
Jay. 

The  record  all  through  the  war  was  that  the  average  of  comple- 
tion of  payments  for  all  cantonments  was  not  later  than  the  5th  or 
Oth  of  the  month.  Mr.  Kloeber  is  my  efficiency  expert  and  has  the 
oversight  of  personnel. 

He  is  the  best-posted  man  on  finance,  law,  and  regulations  that 
tliere  is  in  the  country  to-day.  I  can  hold  him  at  the  present  rate  of 
pay  for  the  ])alance  of  the  year,  because  he  is  interested,  like  myself, 
in  the  effort  to  have  an  independent  Finance.  But  a  Chicago  firm 
has  apj)roached  me  about  securing  his  services.  I  can  hold  him  on 
$5,000,  but  if  you  think  it  is  not  wise  to  give  it  to  him,  he  will  leave 
the  service.  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  loss  to  the  Government  if  I  am 
not  able  to  hold  him. 

Judge  Warwick,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  the  gentleman 
in  the  auditors  office,  if  you  were  to  submit  the  question  to  them 
as  to  whether  or  not  ilr.  Kloeber  would  be  worth  $5,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  he  holds  would  probably  tell  you  that  he 
was  and  worth  nuich  more,  if  you  can  not  hold  him  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  this  were  your  own  private  institution  and  you 
were  paying  the  bills,  would  you  yourself  give  this  man  $5,000  in 
order  to  hold  him? 
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(ren.  Tx>Ki>.  I  would  <rivo  him  S10,000  rather  than  let  Him  go,  if  I 
liad  a  l)Usiiu»ss  :inywhei"e  iie:ir  approaching  the  magnitude  of  tfe 
l;iisinoss.  I  am  satisfied  he  could  make  that  much  outside,  but  oi 
cciiirse  that  remains  to  Ik?  seen.    He  is  a  rare  man. 

^Ir.  Wason.  Then,  I  take  it.  you  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  uj 
tiiat  ho  is  worth  that  sum  to  the  Government,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  kept  ? 

G<*n.  JjOud.  I  recommend  it  most  strongly.  I  would  rather  ha^e 
you  hmIuco  niy  force  by  much  more  than  that  in  amount  and  give 
me  the  necessary  autliority  to  pay  him  the  $5,000. 

May  I  follow  that  along  in  this  way:  If  I  do  not  retain  him  Imuit 
have  a  man  with  the  rank  of  colonel  to  handle  a  job  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  colonel's  pay  in  Washington  will  be  $6,325.25,  inclufe 
all  his  allowances. 


ciiif:f  clerks  of  divisio:(s. 


The  next  man  on  that  roll  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  ^Estimates  ani 
Apportionments  Division,  which  I  have  estimated  at  $3,000.  ^Ve 
have  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  charge  of  that  division  now.  He  iss 
very  valuable  man,  but  he  is  a  retired  officer  and  I  can  only  hole 
him  temporarily.  I  want  to  replace  him  b}'  the  man  who  has  been 
developed,  who  is  the  best  man  to  come  up  and  take  that  position, 
and  whom  I  can  hold  in  that  important  branch  which  has  to  do  witL 
all  this  question  of  estimates  which  we  have  been  discussing  here 
to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  no  civilian  in  that  work  now  ? 

(ien.  LoKD.  We  have  civilians  in  that  branch,  but  no  ci%iiian  in 
that  work  now.  Many  of  these  places  I  will  fill  with  officers  whom 
I  now  have  there,  who  are  temix)rary  officers  in  many  of  these  place?, 
if  I  can  pay  them  sufficient  civilian  pay. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  if  they  are  officers,  they  will  be  getting  their  offi- 
cers' pay. 

CJen.  LoKD.  They  are  now,  but  they  are  only  temporary  officers 
whom  we  have  authority  to  hold  only  until  June  30. 

The  next  man  on  that  roll  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Funding  Divi- 
sion, at  $2,400. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. I  understand  these  temporary  officers  must  be  discharge*! 
from  the  service  by  June  30? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  We  have  many  temporary  officers  who,  under 
the  authority  given  us  for  18,000  officers  in  the  Army,  we  can  hoU 
until  June  30  next.  We  are  going  to  lose  some  of  those.  We  havf 
now  in  my  office  some  who  haA^e  been  let  out  of  the  commissioned 
service  because  we  could  not  hold  them,  and  are  carrying  them  on  tit 
temporary  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  $2,400  place  in  the  Claims  Division  occupied  by 
an  officer  or  a  civilian  nowf 

Gen.  Tx)RD.  That  is  now  filled  by  an  officer,  a  lieutenant  colonel 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  same  thing  true  in  reference  to  the  Fundin? 
Division  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  also  true  there;  that  position  is  filled  by* 
colonel. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  when  these  officers'  terms  expire 
and  they  go  out  of  the  service  on  June  30,  you  will  either  put  civilians 
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in  their  places,  or  else  after  they  become  civilians  they  will  stay  in 
the  service  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  With  this  pay.    It  is  the  same  in  the  Claims  Division. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  colonel  in  charge  is  getting  more  than  the  amount 
you  have  named  as  pay  for  the  chief  clerk? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  he  is  a  temporary  officer  and  he  is  setting 
$6,325.25.  I  can  not  hold  him  for  that,  but  I  will  put  a  civflian  in 
his  place.  The  next  one  on  this  list,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Accounts 
Division,  at  $2,250,  is  on  the  statutory  roll.  He  is  already  carried  in 
the  Accounts  Division. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  carried  at  the  same  fimire? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  on  the  statutory  roll.  There  is  nothing  addi- 
tional asked  there.  The  next  one  is  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Settlements 
Division,  at  $2,250,  and  he  is  also  on  the  statutory  roll.  That  is  the 
rate  of  pay  that  is  provided  for  on  the  statutory  roll.  They  are 
both  carried  on  the  Quartermaster  General's  statutory  allotment. 

The  next  one  mentioned  in  this  list  is  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Division,  at  $2,250,  and  that  is  on  the  temporary  roll.  A 
lieutenant  colonel,  temporary  officer,  holds  that  position  now.  He  is 
not  an  applicant  for  retention  in  the  service.  I  can  hold  him  tempo- 
rary, although  he  wants  to  get  out.  He  is  a  very  able  officer,  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated.  On  July  1  I  wish  to  put  a  chief  clerk 
in  there  at  $2,250  in  place  of  the  lieutenant  colonel. 

I  had  a  man  in  that  position  who  was  getting  $2,400,  Mr.  Henry 
Wiseman,  who  has  been  in  the  pay  department  of  the  Quarter- 
master General's  office  and  who  was  wiUi  me  in  that  position  all 
durin<r  the  war.  I  tried  to  set  him  $3,600,  because  he  had  an  offer 
from  the  outside.  He  wanted  to  stay,  but  he  has  a  family  for  which 
to  provide  and  he  could  not  afford  to  remain  at  that  figure.  He 
has  pnictically  spent  his  life  in  the  War  Department.  As  stated^  I 
tried  to  get  $3,G00  for  him  so  that  I  might  keep  him,  but  appropria- 
tions were  getting  short,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  declined  to  al- 
low the  increase.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War  was  right  about  it, 
possibly,  but  I  was  anxious  to  retain  him.  Mr.  Wiseman  has  gone  now 
to  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  accepted  a  position  at  $4,000  for  the  first 
year,  with  a  promise  of  an  increase  to  $5,000  in  his  second  year. 
*Ser\  icos,  as  well  as  supplies,  have  largely  increased  in  cost. 

PRINCIPAL    CLERKS. 

The  next  man  on  this  list  is  the  principal  clerk  in  the  Money  Ac- 
counts Examination  branch,  at  $2,000.  He  is  on  the  statutory  roll, 
and  is  provided  for.  Under  the  Methods  Control  Branch  there  is  a 
principal  clerk  at  $2,000.  I  told  you  about  the  work  in  that  branch, 
where  we  reduced  29  finance  forms  to  9.  The  oflScer  in  charge  oi 
that  is  a  retired  Philippine  Scout,  who  will  go  out  on  June  30.  I 
ask  $2,000  for  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  we  are  paying  him 
$4,100.50.  If  we  do  not  get  these  clerks,  we  must  put  officers  in  their 
places. 

The  next  one  is  a  principal  clerk  in  the  Property  Audits  Branch, 
at  $2,000.  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  we  had  a  property  ac- 
counting system  centralized  in  the  War  Department.  Under  the 
law  the  Secretary  of  War  is  the  last  word  in  property.    Property 
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accounts  do  not  reach  tlie  Treasury  officials.    The  Secretary  of  TTar 
has  full  settlm^  authority. 

The  property  system  on  the  outbreak  of  war  was  all  centralized 
in  Washington.  Each  bureau  had  its  property  set  up,  and  the  ^ 
ports  of  transfei-s  of  property  and  dropping  of  property  Tvent  to 
each  bureau  chief  in  his  office. 

We  have  introduced  during  the  war  a  system  of  property  account- 
ing that  makes  the  Director  of  Finance  the  auditor.  We  audit  the 
property  now  as  carefully  and  as  accurately  as  the  Auditor  for  tbe 
War  Department  audits  our  money  accounts,  and  our  traveling  audit- 
ors go  unexpectedly  into  a  post  and  see  the  shipping  tickets,  tind 
out  about  the  amount  of  property  issued,  and  study  the  invoices 
showing  the  amount  of  property  shipped  in.  If  there  is  anythinir 
lacking,  attention  is  given  to  it  then  and  there.  If  it  is  reportel 
that  the  officer  at  the  post  has  lost  any  property,  we  put  a  charge 
against  him,  and  put  him  on  the  stoppage  circular,  and  see  that  he 
makes  good  unless  there  are  mitigating  circumstances.  Then,  li 
he  so  desii-es,  he  can  make  an  appeal,  and  that  is  subjected  to  the  re- 
view of  a  board  of  survey.  The  board  of  survey  may  recommeml 
that  the  officer  be  i^elieved  from  the  charge. 

That  all  comes  into  my  office.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  approve  or  disapprove,  and  if  I  do  not  think  that 
the  finding  is  proi)er,  that  the  (xovernment  is  not  being  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  officer  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  W. 
I  have  the  authority  to  decline  to  accept  the  finding,  and  I  can  hoW 
tlie  officer  responsible.  It  is  the  first  time  there  has  been  a  thoronirh 
and  careful  inspection  and  auditing  of  property.  Property  oflicei"s 
account  for  property  as  they  see  fit,  but  the  auditor,  who  is  traineil 
in  my  office,  determines  whether  the  property  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  The  property  auditors  of  the  Finance  Service  have 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Government.  The 
amount  really  runs  up  into  millions  that  we  are  saving  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  amount  is  not  necessarily  represented  by  the 
amount  actually  recovered,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  those  ac- 
countants makes  the  men  at  the  posts  more  careful. 

(tcu.  Loki).  The  amount  involved  up  to  the  1st  of  Maj-  wjis  enough 
to  ])ay  the  whole  overhead  expense  of  our  auditing  for  nianv  vears. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  While  that  is  true,  the  fact  that  these  men  know  thev 
are  going  to  be  held  accountable  makes  them  more  careful. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  a  constraining  influence.  They  do  not  know  the 
auditor;  they  do  not  know  when  he  is  coming:  he  is  not  living  at  the 
post,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  system.  He  is  a  man  from  the 
outside.  He  goes  to  a  post  and  looks  at  the  stock  and  property 
records,  and  if  there  is  a  shortage  he  locates  it.  The  system  that 
has  been  developed  with  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  is  an 
extremely  valuable  activity-  to  the  Government.  So  Tve  have  thi^ 
property  audit  branch. 

I  desire  to  put  a  civilian  in  there  in  place  of  an  officer.  The  officer 
at  the  present  time  is  a  major,  and  he  is  getting  $4,975.65,  while  the 
clerk  I  intend  j^lacing  there  will  get  $!2,0()0. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  that  a  temporary  officer? 

(len.  I^oRD.  Yes.  I  want  to  keep  him  in  the  service,  but  not  there. 
I  want  to  get  as  many  of  these  officers  as  possible  out  of  Washington. 
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Congress  gets  restive  under  it,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  so  many 
of  them  here. 

The  next  one  on  the  list  is  the  principal  clerk  in  the  Contract  Ex- 
amination and  Record  Branch,  at  $2,000.  I  want  that  $2,000  for  a 
lady.  That  branch  is  in  the  Settlements  Division.  We  have  em- 
ployed there  Miss  Dell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Contract  Review 
Branch  for  some  time.  She  has  now  gone  overseas,  but  I  am  ex- 
pecting her  back  eventually.  She  will  relieve  an  officer  now  in 
L'harge,  who  is  a  temporary  officer.  She  is  exceptionally  efficient. 
During  the  war  she  was  in  charge  of  the  financial  review  of  Quarter- 
master contracts  before  they  are  put  into  effect,  and  you  would  be 
■surprised  to  find  the  serious  errors  and  inaccuracies  she  and  her 
-mall  but  capable  force  eliminated  from  contracts  before  the  Govern- 
ment was  committed. 

The  next  one  is  the  principal  clerk  in  the  Estimates  Branch,  at 
^2,000.  AVe  have  an  officer  there  now.  He  is  a  Regular  officer,  but 
lie  will  not  stay  any  longer  than  we  can  get  the  proper  civilian  to 
:ake  the  position.  This  is  the  man  who  actually  does  the  figuring  on 
estimates.  We  are  paying  the  officer  there  now,  who  is  a  major, 
M.07:>.Gr>,  while  the  pay  of  the  clerk  will  be  $2,000. 

The  next  cme  is  the  principal  clerk  in  the  Funds  Distribution 
Branch,  where  we  want  to  put  a  man  at  $2,000.  The  next  is  the  Dis- 
•harged  Enlisted  Men's  Branch  at  $2,000.  In  that  branch  we  are 
landling  now  and  will  continue  to  handle  all  claims  of  enlisted  men, 
ind  when  the  final  consolidation  comes  we  will  handle  all  personal 
*laims  of  officers  and  men.  I  wish  to  eliminate  an  officer  there  and 
>iil)stitute  a  principal  clerk  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  officer  who  is 
:here  now. 

If  I  can  get — as  I  know  I  can — from  the  temporary  officers  and 
from  the  personnel  we  have  developed — if  I  can  get  experienced 
.nen  in  the<e  positions  and  hold  them,  we  will  be  able  not  onJy  to 
eliminate  the  officers  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  other  officers. 

CLEKKS  IX  PLACE  OF  OFFICERS. 

I  will  submit  here  the  amount  of  savings  that  this  policy 'actually 
means,  because  if  I  do  not  get  the  clerks  I  will  get  officers  whom 
[  can  get  ordered  to  my  office  and  have  them  detailed  for  a  few 
reai-s  at  a  time.  This  total  civilian  pay  amounts  to  $27,050,  while 
the  total  officers'  pay  of  the  specific  oflBcers  that  will  be  definitely 
iliminated,  not  counting  the  other  officers  who  will  go  out  with 
:hem,  will  cost  $56,338,  or  an  actual  saving  there  in  commissions  of 
?28,288,  because  these  people  will  more  than  take  the  place  of  that 
imount  of  commissioned  pay  of  temporary  officers. 

;Mr.  SissoN.  These  officers  do  not  go  off  the  pay  roll  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Gen.  Lord.  Temporary  officers  do. 

]Mr.  Sissox.  You  could  not  hold  them  anyway. 

Gen.  Lord.  Many  of  them  we  will  not  hold. 

Mr.  Sissox.  If  you  hold  them  at  all  you  will  hold  them  the  same 
IS  any  other  clerks? 

Gen.  I^RD.  The  reason  I  have  been  able  to  cut  down  my  estimate 
for  1021   in  commissioned  personnel  to  the  very  small  total  sub- 
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mitted  is  because  I  am  figuring  on  a  smaller  commissioned  force  in 
Wasiiington. 

Mr.  ISissux.  Probably  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  Take  a  mm 
wlio  is  an  oflicer  in  the  Army,  not  a  temporary  officer,  but  a  BegiJii 
oilicer.  iSuppose  he  is  assigned  to  duty  here,  we  would  still  pay  him 
whether  he  was  assigned  to  duty  here  or  not. 

Uen.  Ijord.  You  do  not  save  there  but,  as  I  stated,  I  figured  tk 
total  commissioned  personnel  for  Finance  for  1921  on  the  basis  o: 
liaving  this  class  of  civilian  personnel  in  my  office  so  I  can  reduce 
my  commissioned  personnel.  There  has  been  an  actual  reduction  in 
the  estimate  of  commissioned  personnel  on  that  account. 

Air.  iSissoN.  What  about  the  total  savmg  to  the  Treasury? 

Gen.  LoKi).  You  could  not  tell  that.    1  can  not  figure  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  an  officer  who  is  carriec 
on  the  liOgular  Army  roll,  whether  he  works  for  you  or  whether  ik 
works  outside,  he  would  still  get  his  pay? 

(iron.  IjOKd.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  if  you  take  him  from  outside  employment  T^here 
he  was  in  time  of  war  and  put  him  in  here,  you  would  simply  saveik 
place  of  another  man,  and  you  would  put  him  on  this  roll? 

(icn.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  might  be  charged  to  this  fund,  charged  to  theei- 
pense  of  your  account,  if  you  so  desire,  but  his  pay  would  actually 
come  out  of  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  the  Army. 

(lon.  I^Ki).  Yes;  but  let  me  repeat  that  in  figuring  the  estimate  for 
my  commissioned  personnel,  I  have  taken  into  account  what  I  have 
figured  for  high-grade  personnel  in  my  office  and  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  oflicers  b}'  that  amount,  so  there  is  an  actual  saving  in  this  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Suppo^^e  these  officers  who  are  temporary  officers  go  out 
of  the  Army?  Of  course,  their  salary  ceases.  Y^ou  are  proposing 
to  sul)stitute  civilians  at  a  much  smaller  amount  of  pay.  But  in- 
stead of  substituting  civilians,  suppose  you  have  a  lot  more  officen 
in  the  Regular  Establishment  who  might  bo  employed  in  yom*  office, 
whose  services  are  not  needed  otherwise? 

Gen.  Loiu).  It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  figure  the  needs  of  my  service 
on  any  number  of  oflicers  that  we  can  get  from  other  branches  of  the 
service,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  cut  down  my  personnel  on  the 
supposition  that  I  may  possibly  borrow  from  some  other  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

I  have  tried  to  figiu*e  m^^  estimate  for  my  total  expenditure  for  aE 
classes  of  service  down  to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  and  my  surea 
method  of  reducing  cost  is  to  reduce  my  commissioned  personnel 
which  I  have  done,  and  my  cut  has  been  made  in  the  office  in  Wash- 
ington, where  it  should  be  made.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  of- 
ficers should  be  outside,  and  not  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  can  understand  how,  in  the  matter  of  efficiency  and 
permanency  in  your  office  here,  and  having  accuracy  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  every  business  transaction  in  the  Army,  it  would  be  much 
l)etter  and  more  efficient  to  take  the  organization  you  are  proposing 
here.  And  perhaps  it  is  most  economical  to  do  that,  even  though  voi 
might  be  able  to  save  to  the  Treasury  a  little  money  by  taking  men 
from  the  Eegular  Establishment,  because,  as  you  have  stated  here  to- 
day, those  men  would  be  subject  to  constant  change  and  you  can  not 
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11  who  you  are  going  to  get,  which  keeps  your  office  in  continuous 
)nfusion,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  in  a  finance  c^ce. 
Gen.  Lord.  We  are  given  so  many  men,  and  the  number  is  defi- 
itely  stated,  so  many  officers  and  so  many  enlisted  men. 
]VIr.  SissoN.  I  think  efficiency  of  service  is  the  very  best  of  economy. 
Gen.  Lord.  So  do  I. 

ROOKKEEPERS,    ACCOUNTANTS,    CLERKS,    ETC. 

(See  p.  2102.) 

^Ir.  Wood.  The  next  employees  of  this  list  are  12  bookkeepers  and 
.*countants  and  clerks  on  the  statutory  roll,  at  $1,800  each. 

Gen.  Lord.  Those  are  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  clerks,  and 
)nie  of  them,  the  clerks,  particularly,  who  are  on  the  $1,800  and 
L,600  roll  are  clerks  who  have  administrative  duties  in  connection 
ith  branches  and  sections. 

We  had  the  other  dav  some  discussion  as  to  Army  organization 
id  the  titles  given  to  clerks.    The  head  clerk  of  a  division  we  call 

chief  clerk,  while  the  head  clerk  of  a  branch  we  call  a  principal 
erk.  Each  one  of  those  branches  is  divided  into  various  important 
actions.  The  chief  of  each  of  those  sections  is  a  clerk.  So  we  have 
erks  doing  administrative  duties  carrying  certain  responsibilities 
itside  of  clerical  work,  who  are  principal  clerJ^  as  distinguished 
-om  chief  clerks,  and  under  them  clerks  who  are  really  section 
liefs.  These  $1,800  and  $1,600  clerks  are  carried  as  indicated  here. 
>  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  clerks  on  the  statutory  roll,  ana 
:)okkecpei*s,  accountants,  and  clerks  on  the  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  of  those  vou  have  12  at  $1,800  each  on  the  statutorv 
)11,  45  at  $1,800  each  on  the  additional  roll,  19  at  $1,600  each  on  the 
atutory  roll,  and  52  at  $1,600  each  on  the  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Lokd.  We  have  12  at  $1,800  on  the  statutory  roll  and  45  at 
1,800  on  the  additional  roll.  The  method  of  our  organization  comes 
ito  the  equation  there.  I  took  over  from  the  various  bureaus 
leir  actual  personnel.  The  personnel  in  these  offices  working  on 
nance  work,  the  highest  character  of  work,  were  of  the  hi^est 
lid  employees,  according  to  Government  standards,  and  so  the 
reater  proportion  of  these  people  are  being  paid  the  pay  they  were 
?ttin^  on  the  various  bureau  rolls. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  great  many  more  in  the  $1,800  class  than 
in  have  branches. 

Gen.  Lord.  Each  branch  has  its  own  section.  If  you  will  turn  to 
le  Accounts  Division,  you  will  see  the  Money  Accounts  Examina- 
on  Branch,  over  which  an  officer  is  now  in  charge,  who  will  be 
ipplanted  by  a  civilian  at  $2,000.  In  that  Money  Accounts  Exam- 
tation  Branch  they  are  making  the  administrative  examination  re- 
lired  by  law  of  every  disbursement  made  from  military  appropria- 
ons. 

In  that  division  are  sections.  One  of  the  important  sections  in 
lat  division  is  the  mileage  section.  The  clerk,  Mr.  Waldo,  who  is 
le  chief  of  that  section,  handles  all  the  mileage  accounts,  renders 
^cisions  as  to  the  payment  of  mileage,  and  is  working  now  on  a 
»ry  complicated  table  of  mileage  payments  during  the  current 
;cal  year  for  submission  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
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the  House.  That  is  one  section  of  the  Monej'  Accounts  ExaniiM- 
tion  Branch.  In  that  division  is  the  transportation  section,  over 
which  there  is  a  civilian  clerk  as  the  head.  He  is  the  section  cleit 
and  he  is  an  S1,S00  man.     He  has  all  the  transi>ortation  accounu. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  will  have  as  many  principal  clerks  as  you 
will  have  sections  in  the  separate  branches? 

Gen.  Lord.  No:  we  have  principal  clerks  only  over  the  brancbes. 

ilr.  Wood.  They  ^et  the  same  amount  of  money  ? 

Gen.  LoKD.  Sometimes  they  do,  because  in  the  War  Department 
these  old  clerks  have  worked  up  gradually  from  $1^00  to  Sl,4(v 
and  $1,000  to  $1,800,  and  during  the  war  we  put  these  people  where 
they  fitted  in  best. 

Under  the  Money  Accounts  Examination  Branch  we  have  a  ?eo- 
tion  over  which  Mr.  Roberts  presides.  He  has  charge  of  the  analy- 
sis of  the  payments  made  to  ofBcei's  and  enlisted  men  in  the  AmiT 
during  the  war.  His  section  analyzes  the  accounts,  and  if  they 
find  that  an  overpayment  has  been  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  section 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  section  in  the  same  division  which  has 
charge  of  the  stoppage  circular  which  we  send  out  once  a  montlL 
This  stoppage  circular  informs  disbursing  ofBcei"s  of  amounts  due 
the  Government  by  officers,  so  that  the  disbursing  officers  may  col- 
lect the  amount  from  the  officers'  pay. 

We  also  have  in  there  an  Ordnance  section,  where  the  Ordnance 
disbursing  accounts  are  examined,  and  a  Signal  Corps  section,  an 
Engineer  section,  and  an  Air  Service  section.  These  sections  are 
large  and  important  organizations.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plain, 
straight  stenographer  or  an  ordinary  clerk  in  my  office  getting  any- 
where near  $1,800.     The  other  places  have  been  too  important. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  such  nomenclature  carried  in  any  of  the 
appropriation  bills  as  "principal  clerk."  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that  nomenclature  for  your  own  convenience. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  carried  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  ''principal  clerks"? 

(len.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  is  very  bad  practice.  They  did  not  have  it  for 
awhile.  When  I  was  on  this  committee  before  the^^  eliminated  that 
language  for  tlie  reason  that  a  title  carries  a  salary,  and  if  you  put 
that  in  every  department  in  the  Government  comes  in  and  wants 
principal  clerks.  It  was  in  there  one  year,  and  the  next  year  after 
it  was  in  every  department  came  pouring  in  with  estimates  for 
principal  clerks,  wlio  would  be  clerks  under  the  chief  clerk,  and 
everv  one  of  them  carried  the  same  salarv. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  designate  them  here  as  principal  clerks? 

(ien.  Lord.  Yes:  in  our  oflice  organization.  On  page  84  of  the 
estimates  you  will  find  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  has 
an  estimate  for  five  principal  clerics  at  $2,250  each. 

Mr.  Sissox.  If  you  do  not  keep  your  eyes  open  that  language  will 
get  in  there  for  principal  clerks,  and  that  will  justify  the  $2,2")^ 
clerks,  whei-e  the  statute  provides  a  salary  of  $1,800  for  the  highest 
paid  clei'k.  The  language  of  the  civil-service  law  does  not  create  a 
princii)al  clerk. 

Gen.  L()T?D.  But  Congress  has. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Yes:  by  putting  that  language  in  there.  I  would  not 
object  to  the  salary  if  the  man  deserved  it,  but  that  is  the  excuse  that 
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the  bureau  chiefs  have  for  raising  the  salaries  of  people  who  perhaps 
reallv  do  not  deserve  it,  and  it  is  a  most  dan|zerous  tning  to  ao.  We 
kept  it  out  at  one  time,  because  when  we  had  a  provision  in  the  bill 
for  principal  clerks  they  all  poured  in  and  wanted  principal  clerks. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  took  over  the  Provost  Marshal 
General's  division  it  was  a  continuing  proposition.  We^  took  over 
with  it  Maj.  Price,  who  had  been  with  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
all  during  the  war.  He  was  a  temporary  officer  and  did  not  wish  to 
stay  in  the  service  so  he  was  demooilized  at  his  own  request,  and  he 
came  with  us.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  I^jBgu- 
lar  service,  and  under  instructions  he  had  to  be  let  out.  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  was  verv  much  concerned,  as  he  wanted 
all  matters  pertaining  to  his  office  closed  up  properly.  We  prevailed 
upon  Maj.  Price  to  stay  with  us  until  December  81,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  approved  a  payment  to  him  of  $5,000  out  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  deneral's  appropriation. 

Ho  would  stay  witn  us  until  December  31,  and  we  would  have  liked 
to  have  retained  him  longer,  but  he  could  not  afFord  to  remain  for 
$5,000. 

We  have  on  the  pay  roll  to-day  Capt.  Bramhall,  who  was  a  tem- 
porarv  officer.  We  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  in  connection  with 
the  acljustment  of  statements  of  differences  of  the  auditor,  where  so 
much  money  was  involved,  until  we  could  get  a  competent  successor. 
We  have  a  iformer  captain  who  was  let  out  of  the  service,  and  who  is 
an  understudy  to  Capt.  Bramhall,  and  we  are  paving  Capt.  Bram- 
hall $8,500.    ile  is  anxious  to  get  out.    He  can  do  better  outside. 

We  had  another  voung  man  in  my  office  who  was  a  first  lieutenant. 
I  wanted  to  keep  him  because  he  was  an  expert  accQuntant,  and  I  had 
him  working  on  the  estimates.  But  a  well  known  New  York  firm 
wrote  to  me  and  said  they  had  offered  him  $10,000  a  year  to  come 
with  thoni,  but  I  had  objected  to  letting  him  go.  They  could  not  hold 
the  i^laco  open  for  him  much  longer,  and  they  askea  me  if  I  would 
not  lot  him  out.    I  could  not  hold  him. 

We  had  at  the  head  of  our  Estimates  Division,  up  to  the  1st  of 
February,  an  expert  accountant  to  whom  we  paid  $7,500  a  year. 
We  could  not  hold  him. 

I  have  an  officer  working  in  the  Funding  Division  whom  a  New 
York  finn  has  written  me  they  are  very  anxious  to  provide  for. 
Unless  I  can  assure  him  very  soon  that  1  can  offer  him  a  perma- 
noiicv  in  the  Army  I  am  going  to  lose  him  because  you  can  not  hold 
him  in  the  face  of  these  attractive  offers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  tell  me  how  these  outside  firms  pick  these 
men  out  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  During  the  war  we  had  representatives  of  these  va- 
rious firms  in  the  War  Department,  either  as  commissioned  or 
dollar-a-year  men.  They  became  acquainted  with  our  personnel 
and  are  making  their  selections. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  the  dollar-a-year  men  are  costing  us  more  than  $1 
a  yoar,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Gon.  JjOiiw  I  found  this  letter  when  I  reached  home  last  night. 
It  is  from  an  officer  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.    This  is  what  he  says: 

Tlie  duties  of  disbursing  officer  disbursing  one  and  three-quarters  mUlions,  , 
on  r).<)0()  vouchors,  by  approximately  9,000  checks  monthly,  not  including  cash 
receipts  covering  sales  of  property,  etc.,  handled  by  civilian  employees,  is  a 
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tremendous  ri'spinisil)illty.  The  cnuiiK'nsntinii  is  not  equal  to  the  finanrj: 
ami  lepil  liability,  and  the  more  I  s«*e  and  lenrn  of  the  chances  a  disbur>iii: 
oinr«»r  assumes,  the  more  the  n*siM»nsihility  weijrhs  on  my  mind. 

He  asks  to  be  let  out  of  the  service.  It  is  a  serious  propo5iti(HL 
These  men  handle  large  sums  of  money  and  intricate  accounts  and 
we  need  the  best.  I  have  many  good  men,  but  in  order  to  hold  them 
we  have  to  pay  them  something  in  addition  to  the  permanency  ve 
can  offer  them  in  the  Government,  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  out- 
side firms. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  j>eople  that  you  have  not  some 
selfish  interest  in  causes  which  you  champion.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  a  selfish  thought  al>out  the  ({uestion  of  an  independent  Finance 
Service  for  the  War  Department.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
Army  for  life,  unless  I  am  removed  for  cause.  I  retire  in  lOio. 
I  have  been  all  through  the  war  with  this  casual  way  of  handling 
War  Department  finances  and  I  have  seen  what  it  has  meant,  and 
the  blunders  and  inadeciuacy  and  inefficiency  and  I  know  it  has  cost 
the  Government  a  gieat  deal  of  money.  I  feel  as  though  I  ought 
to  be  subject  to  charges  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  convince  Congress 
that  the  finances  of  the  War  Department  should  be  put  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

Ml'.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ar^uiiient  there.  But  can 
we  get  out  of  you  now  a  i)ledge  that  you  will  pick  out  a  competent 
man  to  succeed  vourself  ^ 

Gen.  Loiu).  Tliere  are  men  in  the  Army — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  si; — wlio  could  have  come  and  handled  the  job  I  have  and  done 
as'well,  if  not  better,  tlian  I ;  but  I  am  trying  to  give  you  an  organi- 
zation tliat  is  not  dependent  on  any  one  man  for  its  proper  huic- 
tioning. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  i)erhaps  true,  but  when  you  consider  what  it 
was  when  vou  took  hold  of  it  and  how  vou  managed  it  as  vou  did. 
the  diplomacv  with  which  vou  have  handled  these  conniuttees  of 
Congress  and  (he  ability  you  have  had  to  impress  yourself  upon 
Congress,  and  the  ability  with  which  you  have  carried  on  thi? 
tremendous  tan<rled  svslem  of  finance,  and  the  wav  in  which  vou 
have  l)iouglit  order  out  of  chaos,  I  am  more  interested  in  finding  a 
competent  man  to  take  vour  place. 

Mr.  Wood.  Let  me  ask  you  this  (jueMtion:  I  think  one  of  the  woi-st 
features  about  this  retirement  system  is  the  hard  and  fast  rule  of 
retiring  a  man  when  he  is  04  years  of  age. 

(len.  LoKi).  In  the  Navy  it  is  G2. 

^Ir.  Wood,  lake,  lor  inslance.  Gen.  Weaver,  who  was  retired  at 
the  comuiencement  of  this  war,  who  had  spent  his  whole  lifetime 
acquiring  the  information  he  had,  and  who  just  at  the  time  when 
he  could  have  been  of  seivice  to  the  country  was  retired. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  Col.  Koosevelt's  view  of  that  was  correct 
when  he  said  it  is  not  a  (juestion  of  the  number  of  mileposts  a  man 
pas.sed,  hut  it  is  a  (piestion  of  a  nuin's  menfal  and  physical  condition 
and  ability  at  a  given  time. 

Take  tlie  men  who  did  the  most  effective  Avork  in  the  Japanese 
war.  There  were  men  engaged  in  that  war  nearly  every  one  of 
whom  weie  older  than  our  men  are  when  thev  are  I'etired. 

Mr.  AVooi).  It  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  (lerman  Army.  Most  of 
the  commanders  who  did  the  best  work  in  the  German  Army  were 
old  men. 
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LUMP-SUM  AFPBOFRIATION. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  one  or  two  gen- 
eral remarks  in  reference  to  this  whole  clerical  estimate.  The  few 
increases  in  the  estimate  are,  in  general  terms,  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing activities  already  in  progress  under  officers  with  temporary 
appointments  who  will  not  be  available  next  year.  That  applies  to 
tne  other  bureaus  as  well  as  Finance.  I  know  that  the  question  of 
the  lump-sum  appropriation  is  one  that  troubles  you.  It  seems  to  me 
if  you  could  give  us  a  lump-sum  appropriation  and  simply  provide 
by  proper  language  that  no  salary  shall  be  paid  in  excess  of  a  fixed 
ainount,  say  $5^000,  that  that  is  the  most  economical  method  of 
appropriating.  The  Secretary  of  War  must  apportion  the  appro- 
priation, and  I  must  take  my  chances.  I  must  oe  able  to  show  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  I  am  entitled  to  my  part  of  the  appro- 
priation. I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  enougn,  but  I  do  imow 
this,  that  if  we  are  honestly  doing  our  work  we  will  require  more 
clerks  in  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year  than 
in  the  last  three  or  four  months.  If  you  give  us  an  appropriation 
specifying  the  grade  and  the  nimiber  we  will  be  obliged  to  start  witii, 
Gind  follow  through  with  exactly  that  number,  and  c<mtinue  them 
during  the  entire  year.  I  realize  the  problem  you  are  facing  and 
the  desire,  possibly,  on  your  part,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  positions 
in  the  different  oMces. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  we  do  that.  My  mind  is  made  up  with  ref- 
erence to  some  ox  the*  positions  that  they  ought  to  be  eliminated,  but 
suppose  we  give  you  a  lump  sum  of  a  certain  amount.  What  would 
you  think  of  tlie  idea  of  our  indicating  that  out  of  this  sum  you  shall 
not  provide  for  any  of  the  places  that  we  want  to  cut  out? 

Cron.  JjOud.  You  might  state  that  none  of  this  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  sucli-and-sucli  a  class  of  employees. 

Mr.  Cliairuian,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  economical  and  safe 
method  of  making  this  appropriation  is  to  make  it  as  a  lump-sum 
[ip])ropriation.  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  War  Department 
uctivitios  bv  the  Sccretarv  of  War. 

:Mr.  Sissox.  Why? 

Cion.  IjOrd.  Because  no  one  can  tell  at  this  time  what  the  condition 
of  the  work  in  the  War  Department  will  be  six  months  hence.  It 
may  eventuate  that  the  work  will  be  reduced  in  some  bureau  so  that 
it  will  not  require  the  amoimt  they  estimated  for  in  connection  with 
this  a<lditional  roll,  while  it  is  just  as  probable  that  it  may  so  develop 
in  some  other  bureau  that  the  money  estimated  for  for  that  bureau 
will  be  inadequate  to  provide  for  activities  that  are  very  necessary  to 
the  CJovernmont.  The  work  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921  will  in 
any  event  require  more  clerks  than  the  work  for  the  remaining  six 
months,  and  the  economical  distribution  of  this  money  can  only  be 
possible  when  that  distribution  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
rot  a  rA'  of  War. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  this  $4,000,000  include  the  amount  asked  for  of 
llio  Secn^taiy.  or  was  the  amount  asked  for  reduced  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  tho  Seoretarv's  office? 

Cien.  Lord.  The  amount  asked  for  by  the  various  bureau  chiefs  on 
the  additional  roll  was  $6,722,908.50,  as  stated  in  the  opening  of  this 
bearing.     The  bureau  chiefs  also  asked  for  an  increase  of  statutory 
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employees  amounting  to  §2,153.950.  The  Secfetary  of  War  refii*J 
lo  allow  anv  inrrease  in  the  estimate  for  statutorv  employees  m 
conipelle<l  them  to  cut  their  estimates  on  the  additional  roll  to  com* 
within  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation,  which  showed  a  tocil 
re<lucti6n  in  all  estimates  submitted  of  $4,870,858.50. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  had  cliarge  of  Finance  and  been  intimatdr 
connected  with  these  various  departments  that  we  have  been  talkie 
a!>out.  In  your  judgment  is  the  amount  finally  submitted  to  Cod- 
^•ess  an  exorbitant  amount  to  be  asked  for  for  these  departments! 
In  other  words,  I  want  your  best  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  to) 
much  or  too  little. 

(ien.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bureau  chiefs. 
if  given  this  entire  $4,000,000,  ran  onlj-  keep  within  the  estimate  by 
a  slowing  down  in  tlieir  work  and  cutting  out  certain  important  a^ 
tivities  that  thev  think  >hould  be  continued. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I)o  you  think  they  will  be  able  to  so  conduct  tlieir 
dej)artments  that  their  essential  work  that  can  not  be  eliminated  may 
call  for  a  deficiency? 

(len.  Lord.  With  the  $4,000,000  appropriated,  I  think  it  very  po? 
sible  there  will  be  a  deficiency  estimate  submitted  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  But  I  know  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  oi 
War  to  compel  the  bureau  chiefs  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  this 
estimated  appropriation,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  appropriation  was  $6,000,OOi' 
instead  of  $4,000,000  there  would  still  be  the  probability^  of  a  i-eques 
for  a  deficiency  appropriaion  because  of  the  fact  that  these  gentle 
men  liave  their  ideas  concerning  the  proper  amount  to  be  expended 
and  can  always  find  plenty  of  places  to  spend  money? 

(ion.  Loud.  It  is  very  difficult  for  those  of  us  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  accurately  visualize  the  problems  confronting  the  War  De 
partment  to-day.  I  am  supposed  to  know  the  various  problems  of 
my  own  office.  I  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  order  to  get 
my  activities  inside  of  tlie  amount  allotted  on  that  roll,  but  I  will 
make  an  honest  effort  to  do  it. 

BOOKKEEPERS,  ACCOUNTANTS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 

(See  p.  2097.) 

Mr.  Wood.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  some  of  these  minor 
positions.  You  are  asking  for  52  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and 
clerks  on  the  additional  roll  at  $1,600  each.  Do  you  think  that  that 
number  of  clerks  of  this  class  will  be  required  tliroughout  the  fi^'al 
year  1021? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  that  will  be  a  great  reduction  from  what  we  lia« 
now.  Tliis  estimate  means  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerb 
now  0}>erating  under  those  classes. 

^Ir.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  104  stenographers  and  clerks  at 
$1,400  each  on  the  additional  roll.  They  are  listed  as  stenographers 
and  clerks. 

Gon.  Lord.  Those  are  stenographers  and  clerks.  Yon  can  not  get 
a  good  stenographer  for  less  than  that  to-day,  and  they  have  all  been 
asking  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Do  all  these  people  get  the  bonus? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Yea 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  quite  a  few  stenographers  being  let  out  in 
some  of  the  departments  now. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  are  letting  out  some. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  the  demand  grows  less  for  stenographers,  even  of - 
the  better  class,  and  they  continue  to  let  them  out,  is  it  not  possible 
that  a  good  stenographer  may  be  obtained  for  less  than  $1^4001 

Gen.  Lord.  Possibly.  I  do  not  expect  to  retain  all  these  104 
stenographers  and  clerks  during  the  year.  Most  of  these  stenogra- 
phers that  we  have  retained  are  stenographers  who  have  been  in 
the  department  for  some  time.  This  estimate  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary. I  must  let  out  a  great  many  stenographers  and  clerks  of  the 
minor  grades  to  get  down  to  the  amoimt  I  have  estimated  for  1921. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  stenographers  at  $1,400  have  you  nowf 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  164  at  $1,SX)  now,  but  they  are  not  all  stenogra- 
phers. Some  of  the  $1,400  people  are  clerks.  That  is  the  major 
part  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  129  clerks  at  $1,200  each  on  the 
additional  roll.    What  do  they  dof 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  all  clerks,  correspondence  clerks  and  record 
clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  initial  salary  seems  to  be  $1,200,  that  is,  the 
salary  of  your  lowest  priced  clerks. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  one  at  $1,006.  That  position  may  not  be 
filled  now.    We  have  135  at  $1,100. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,200} 

Gen.  Ijord.  We  have  937. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  this  time? 

Gen.  Tx)RD.  Yes;  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  $1,200? 

Gen.  Ix)rd.  Yes.  This  estimate  shows  what  we  will  have  on 
Julv  1. 

Mr.  AVm^D.  What  will  it  be  on  July  1?  You  have  987  $1,200 
[•lerks  now.    What  will  that  be  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Gen.  I^)RD.  Yon  mean  what  we  will  have  on  our  rolls? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  of  $1,200  clerks. 

(ton.  Lord.  Unless  we  make  some  change  in  our  organization,  we 
will  have  129. 

Mr.  AVooD.  But  you  have  some  out  of  the  other  rolls. 

(ion.  Lord.  No,  this  is  the  total;  no  other  appropriation  will  be 
involved. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yon  are  goin^  to  reduce  that  force  of  937  to  129? 

TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PAY  OF  CLERKS, 

(ien.  Lord.  We  have  now  fifteen  hundred  and  some  clerks  in  my 
iffice.  We  are  going  to  reduce  that  number  to  469.  Of  course,  the 
pi-eat  mass  of  tnose  are  working  on  claims. 

I  called  attention  the  other  day  to  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
nay  on  the  statutory  roll  as  recommended  by  the  War  Department 
IS  $1.2r)().  That  is  where  it  has  remained  for  some  years,  while  the 
average  annual  pay  for  civilian  employees,  as  carried  in  the  estimate 
for  the  additional  roll,  is  only  $1,216.  When  one  considers  the  in- 
creased cost  of  everything,  which  includes  service  as  well  as  supplies, 
[  think  the  War  Department  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  care 
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taken  in  checking  the  natural  tendency  to  pay  larger  salaries,  tk 
lump-sum  appropriation  offering  the  only  opportunity  to  do  thit 

We  have  been  complaining  somewhat  because  of  the  difficulty  m 
have  had  in  getting  the  pay  of  certain  meritorious  employees  in- 
creased. There  has  been  no  wholesale  increase.  Mr.  I^cofield  his 
watched  very  carefully  over  this  roU,  and  I  lost  Mr.  Wiseman  be- 
cause he  would  not  ^ive  me  an  increase  for  him.  I  tried  to  prenil 
upon  him  to  make  the  increase,  but  the  condition  of  the  approprii- 
tion  was  such  that  I  am  convinced  that  his  refusal  was  we  cmly 
action  he  could  properly  take  at  that  time. 

One  year  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War  we  hid 
reduced  the  employees  in  the  War  Department  by  only  5  per  cent 
One  year  after  the  close  of  the  World  War  we  had  reduced  the  on- 
ployees  in  the  War  Department  by  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent 

Mr.  Wood.  In  order  to  know  the  value  of  that  comparison  yoo 
would  have  to  know  whether  or  not  the  number  taken  on  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  number  taken  on  was  in  full  proportion  to  the  siie 
of  the  Army,  as  compared  with  World  War  personnel. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  compared  with  the  Army  m  this  v^ar? 

Gen.  Lord.  As  compared  with  the  size  of  the  Army  in  the  Worid 
War.  As  you  will  notice  in  the  statement  I  submitted  originally,  the 
total  funds  provided  for  departmental  employees  per  month  of 
actual  hostilities,  for  each  man  in  military  service,  was,  in  the  Span- 
ish War,  $0.5472,  while  in  the  World  War  it  was  $0.1655. 

I  have  a  cliart  here  which  illustrates  this  comparison.  The  green 
line  is  the  line  of  the  War  Department  employees  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Starting  here  we  have  taken  100  per  cent  as  the 
maximum.  Startinfr  in  1898,  the  civilian  employees  m  the  War  D^ 
partment  increased  up  to  100  per  cent,  at  the  close  of  1898.  Then 
the  reduction  went  on  until  at  the  end  of  1899  they  had  reduced  ap- 
proximately 5  per  cent.  In  1900  they  had  reduced  more,  and  it  went 
on  until  1905  when  they  reached  a  point  a  little  below  60  per  cent 

Tn  the  World  War  we  started  m  1917  and  we  had  reached  the 
Tuaximum  at  the  close  of  1018.  Tt  continued  to  drop  until  at  the 
011(1  of  1019,  which  is  about  a  year  after  the  siting  of  the  armistice, 
we  had  fallen  to  a  peater  reducti<m  than  was  made  after  the  Span- 
ish-Ainoiican  War  up  to  1005.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  they  turned 
into  the  statutory  roll  30  per  cent  of  the  temporary  employees  thev 
had  put  on  dnrinp:  the  war.  On  December  1,  1919,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  aftei'  the  siirnintr  of  the  armistice,  we  had  reduced  our 
employees  in  the  War  Department  by  46  per  cent^  and  in  the  same 
period  of  time  after  the  Spanish-American  War  the  reduction  had 
only  been  about  5  per  cent. 

The  character  and  amount  of  work  we  have  inherited  from  the 
World  War  make  a  demand  upon  services  which  is  far  beyond  the 
proportionate  need  that  governed  after  the  Spanish- American  War. 
I  think  the  War  Department  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  what  it  has  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  its  force. 

Expenditure  for  Civilian  EMPiiOYEEs. 

T  wish  to  submit  for  the  record  here,  Mr.  Chairman  a  table 
which  will  give  you  a  complete  history  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  expended  this  year  out  of  all  appropriations  for  War 
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Department  civilian  services.  This  table  shows  what  we  have  ex- 
lend^,  and  gives  a  full  and  complete  estimate,  the  best  estimate 
jre  can  make,  of  what  we  wiU  neea  for  the  balaxioe  of  the  current 
sjiseal  year.  These  are  the  estimated  amounts  pertaining  to  field 
itfrvice  appropriations  which  will  be  required  during  the  current 
jpcal  year  for  payment  of  employees  in  the  War  Department,  in 
onnection  with  activities  for  which  provision  must  be  made  in  the 
giscal  year  1921  under  the  $4,000,000  estimate  for  additional  em- 
iloyees. 

Under  general  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Corps,  there  was 
zpended  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  $453^295.92;  for 
inance,  $1,891,938;  for  transportation,  $130,160;  for  real  estate, 
i86^98.97;  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  $877,836.68;  and  for 
he  Construction  Division,  $1,456,591.84,  or  a  total  expenditure  out 
if  that  one  appropriation  of  $4,^6,021.41.  We  follow  that  in  this 
able  with  aU  tlie  appropriations  from  which  services  have  been 
n^ged  for  War  Department  work. 

The  next  one  is  for  inland  and  port  storage,  then  there  is  the 
*rovost  Mai*shal  General's  fund,  which  was  out  of  the  Army  ap- 
propriation of  $3^^00,000:  then  there  is  the  Medical  and  Hospital 
>epartment^  the  Signal  Service,  the  Ordnance  Service,  and  Ensi- 
.eer  operations  in  the  field,  making  a  total  expenditure  already 
Btimated  and  made  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $8,833,180.93.  Add 
>  this  the  $4,000,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  we  get  the 
ytal  amount  already  expended  or  to  be  expended,  $12,8333^80.93. 
n  addition  to  that  are  the  expenditures  for  tne  requirements  of  the 
Lir  Service,  which  are  carried  in  the  regular  Army  appropriation 
ill.  These  expenditures  are  authorizea  by  law  from  the  appro- 
riation  for  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Service  has 
Iready  estimated  for  this  particular  service  under  the  Army  appro- 
riation  estimate  which  will  come  before  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
irv  Affaii-s  for  1921. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mtimnted  amounts  pertaining  to  field  service  appropriations  which  wiU  he 
rf-quiretl  during  current  fiscal  year  for  payment  of  employees  in  the  War  De-' 
partment,  in  connection  \nith  activities  for  which  provision  must  be  made  in 
fiAcal  year  1921  under  the  $4M0M0  estimate  for  "Additional  employees." 

eneral  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Corps: 

Quartermaster  Oeneral's  office $453,295.92 

Finance 1, 891, 988. 00 

Transportation 130, 560. 00 

Real  estate 86,298.97 

Motor  Transport  Corps S77,886. 68 

Construction  Division 1,456,591.84 

$4, 846, 021.  41 

ilaiKl  and  port  storage: 

Quartermaster  General 865,142.00 

Finance 81, 600. 00 

Transportation 247,0ia00 

Ronl  estate 121,600.00 

1,315,360.00 

rovost  Marshal  Oenerars  fund  (A.  G.  O.) 2,750,000.00 

(Hlioal  and  Hospital  Department: 

Quartermaster  General 7,120.00 

Finance 2, 400. 00 

Chemical  Warefare  Service 10,819.92 

20,839.92 
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Sijnml  Sorvice: 

Quartennastor  Genenil $1,000.00 

Chiof  Sljnial  Officer 224,779.68 

$225,  Tme 

Ordnance  Servioo,  Quartermastor  General l^OOi).* 

Knjrineer  oi)eratlon8  In  the  field : 

<^narternuister  <teneral 130.  279.  92 

Finance ^ 44,  400.  00 

114.^t 

8, 833.  \m 
Appropriation  for  current  year  for  "Additional  employees" 4.000,00}' 

Total  amount  for  current  year  for  which  only  $4,000,000  is 

estimated  for  1921 12,833,l9aS8 

In  addition  the  requirements  of  the  Director  of  Air  Service  for 
employees  in  his  office  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are 1.372,437.* 

Expenditures  for  this  i>urpose  are  authorized  by  law  from  the  appropriatws 
"Air  Sorvice,  Army,"  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  of  July  11,  1919,  andrb' 
estimates  under  this  title  contemplate  a  similar  authority  for  1921. 

The  Secretary  of  War  proposes  to  cover  all  of  the  56  activitie 
that  are  now  being  paid  out  of  these  appropriations,  involvings 
total  expenditure  of  $12,833,180.03  out  of  this  $4,000,000,  and  I  bo* 
he  will  find  a  fjreat  deal  of  difficulty  in  cutting  the  War  DepartmeEt 
suits  out  of  that  amount  of  cloth. 

Mr.  SiHsoN.  In  addition  to  this  $12,833,180.9i3,  there  has  to  be  addri 
the  $1,372,437.99  for  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  They  have  submitted  no  estimate  to  this  commit 
tee  for  their  civilian  personnel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  makes  a  total  of  $14,205,618.92  ? 

Gen.  TjOrd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stsson.  Xow,  that  would  be  the  expenditure  for  this  fiscal 
year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.    For  War  Department  services. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Secretary  of  War  ex- 
pects you  to  conduct  the  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  for  whick 
there  has  been  spent  or  \vill  be  spent  during  the  current  fiscal  rear 
$12,833,180.93,  for  $4,000,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  services  for  which  you  are  asking:  $4,000,000  under 
this  tempoi'ary  roll  are  au^umented  by  a  statutory'  roll  with  refo* 
ence  to  certain  of  these  bureaus? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  that  statutory  roll  and  add  it  to  this  temporary 
roll,  what  will  that  total  amount  be? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  makes  a  total  of  $14,917,900.93. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  total  expenses  for  1921  would  be  the  $4,000.W) 
estimated  foi*  the  temporary  roll,  to  which  you  would  add  the  ^0' 
000  in  the  statutory  roll? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stssox.  If  you  add  the  statutory  roll  to  this  $12,833,180.9''- 
that  would  ^ive  you  w^hat  you  will  expend  for  this  fiscal  year,  whi<i 
is  how  much? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  amount  is  $14,917,900.93. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  $14,917,900.93  against  $6,834,000? 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  other  words,  the  statutory  roll  ifor  1^1  is  identical 
with  the  statutory  roll  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Except  that  the  statutory  roll  is  $4,500  less  because 
I  in  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  War  is  eliminated. 

>  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of  course,  is  a  problem  for  you  gentlemen  to 
settle,  but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  if  you  can  in  any  way  visufdize 
the  problems  we  have  you  will  realize  that  this  request  is  extremely 
modest. 


Monday,  January  12,  1920. 

Motor  Transport  Corps. 

gTATEHENTS  OF  OEN.  E.  H.  LOBD,  DIBECTOK  OF  FIWAWCE;  COL. 
J.  W.  FTJBLOW,  CHIEF;  AND  HE.  H.  W.  PHTTJiTPS,  EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT,  MOTOR  TEANSPOBT  COBPS. 

DITTIES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  about  your 
division?     I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  estimates  relating  to  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  one  of  the  new  or^nizations. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  I  would  probably  be  aole  to  answer  any  questions, 
or  most  of  them,  that  the  committee  would  be  interested  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  particular  duty  or  function  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  at  this  time? 

Col.  FuRLow.  It  is  to  furnish  transportation  to  the  mobilized  divi- 
sions and  to  the  various  utilities  over  the  country,  camps,  depots, 
and  posts,  and  hauling  stuff.  Their  duties  are  still  rather  inflated 
at  this  stii^e  of  the  demobilization  on  account  of  the  surplus  property 
and  the  closing  up  and  salvaging  of  the  various  projects  over  the 
country.  I  have  been  rather  disappointed  that  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  to  perform  has  not  decreased  any  more  rapidly  and  I 
think  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  they  are  salvaging  these  places. 
The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  practically  the  last  organization  to 
tret  off  of  a  camp,  because  after  they  tear  it  down  you  distribute 
tho  niatorial,  you  ship  it  out,  and  they  are  there  to  the  last  and  we 
io  not  demobilize  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  troops  would. 

U)(:ATI0N  and  disposition  of  surplus  trucks — INDIANAPOmS,  ind. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Where  do  you  keep  your  surplus  trucks? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  We  keep  our  surplus  trucks  at  Camp  Holabird,  Bal- 
:iinore;  Camp  Jesup,  at  Atlanta;  and  Camp  Normoyle,  Tex.,  and 
Jiey  are  now  preparing  an  order  about  storing  some  for  the  divisions. 
We  have  not  received  orders  where  thev  are  to  be  stored  yet. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  there  being  any  surplus  trucks 
it  Indianapolis? 

Col.  FiRLow.  Yes;  there  are  some  surplus  trucks  at  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  AA'^ooD.  There  are  acres  of  them. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  are  not  being  cared  for.  I  have  had  some  cor- 
•espondence  with  reference  to  those  trucks,  and  they  tell  me  there  are 
lo  surplus  trucks  there.  That  is  the  official  word  I  get  from  your 
lepartnient.    But  people  who  are  there,  and  whose  sight  is  reasonably 
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^o()(l,  tell  me  there  are  iicres  and  acres  of  them  there,  and  in  additio£ 
to  those  that  were  there  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  in  the  cwnpk- 
tion  of  a  contract  the  Government  evidently  had  for  the  buildiiijiif 
more  trucks,  that  trucks  are  still  being  sent  there  from  some  fatfi 
place  20  miles  away,  whei'e  the  roads  are  splendid  and  where  thetni 
could  be  bi'oupht  under  its  own  power  and  not  necessitate  the  expen 
of  shipping  them  on  the  cars;  but  instead  of  doing:  that,  they  iip 
them  on  the  cars  to  this  camp  from  a  place  that  is  only  20  miles  awsj 
That  situation  is  an  open  scandal  at  Indianapolis  among  the  peopi  I 
there,  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Holabird  situation  was. 

(\)i.  Fi'rijOw.  Yes,  sir.  The  storage  of  trucks  is  not  in  the  hint 
of  the  Motor  Ti  ansport  Corps  or  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transpofl 
Corps. 

iir.  Wood.  In  whose  charge  is  it? 

(\)1.  Fi'RiiOw.  The  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffiu 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Col.  Fi'Rijow.  It  is  a  staff  function.  I  believe  Gen.  HogersistJX 
head  of  that.  Those  particular  cars  there  at  Camp  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Ind.,  I  imagine  are  P.  and  S.  storage.  I  have  a  memorandns 
hei-e  to  Gen.  Tvord  on  that  subject  which  would  help  refresh  my  nieiD- 
ory,  and  T  would  like  to  read  that: 

.Taxitary  10,  1920. 
MtMiiorandiim  for  Oen.  I^ord. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  foUowinp  in<iuirie8  made  of  you  by  the  chalnnts 
of  the  snhconiinittee  of  tlie  (^oinnilttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  <^ 
Ilepresentatives  this  niornin^r: 

Q.  1.  Why  were  1G3  trucks  shipped  to  the  State  of  Indiana  from  Camp  Wi 
N.  J.,  for  the  juirposes  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  when  the  same  type* 
of  truclcs  were  jivnilable  at  points  much  nearer  the  State  of  Indiana,  particnlariy 
at  Jefferson vlUe? 

Q.  2.  Why  are  truclts  belnjr  nianufactureti  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  nf 
Indianapolis  and  sold  to  the  Government  when  such  large  quantities  of  trn* 
are  stored  at  Jeffersonville  whicli  might  be  used? 

The  records  of  this  office  show  that  the  larger  shipments  of  trucks  made  t» 
the  State  of  Indiana  were  as  follows : 

From  (\)Uimbus,  Ohio,  P.  and  S.  storage,  Nash  quads lft» 

l<"roni  Indianapolis.  Air  Service  storage : 

Uepublic 19 

Aviation,  heavy 35 

From  Indianapolis,  M.  T.  C,  operating  oars,  Peerless,  3-ton - 

It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  from  the  records  that  the  shipments  were  dm* 
as  suggested  in  question  1.  The  n»cords  of  this  office,  however,  show  thatiH 
the  shipnuMits  made  from  Camp  Dlx,  N.  J.,  were  as  follows:  Ninety-nlD? 
vehicles  to  Albany,  N.  Y. :  21  vehicles  to  Maryland;  14  vehicles  to  Connecticoi: 
12  vehicles  to  New  Jersey  (Trent(m)  :  11  veliicles  to  Harrisbiirg,  Pa. 

The  records  of  this  office  show  that  the  following  vehicles  linder  the  contn"! 
of  the  M<)tor  Transport  C\)rps  are  located  at  Jeffersonville:  In  active  operatKw. 
323  trucks  and  16  passenger  cars;  In  Motor  Transport  Corps  storage,  105  trocb 

From  reports  nuide  by  Purchase  and  Storage  Division,  October  31,  1915^ 
copies  of  which  are  in  possession  of  this  ofllce,  it  appears  that  the  fbllowiitf 
motor  v(»hicles  were  in  P.  and  S.  storage  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind. : 

Trucks 2.8<* 

Passenger   cars _  None. 

Rolling   kitchens - 8,7(»l 

Miscellaneous  trailers 1,700 

The  vehicles  in  P.  and  S.  storage  are  those  which  have  not  been  Issued  to  the 
Army  and  have  not  come  under  the  control  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  t' 
provided  in  (reneral  Orders,  No.  75,  of  the  War  Department,  dated  August  \^ 
1918,  and  are  required  for  reserve  equipment  for  the  Army. 
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In  connectioD  with  question  2,  you  are  advised  that  after  all  possible  can- 
*  cellation  of  contracts,  the  remainder  was  actually  completed  and  production 

-  stopped  in  or  about  July,  1919,  and  since  that  time  no  motor  vehicles  are  being 
!  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  This  statement  has  been  verified  by  the 
,  chief  of  the  motors  and  vehicles  section  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office. 

■  Yours,  respectfully, 

-  D.  E.  MrrcHEL, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  Executive  Officer, 

For  C.  B.  Drake, 
Brigadier  Oenerxii,  Chief,  Motor  Transport  Corps, 

The  cancellation  of  those  contracts  were  not  handled  at  all  by  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  The  number  we  are  going  to  keep  or  that 
we  are  going  to  dispose  of  is  not  handled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  where  they  are  to  be  stored  is  not  handled  by 
hini.  He  only  handles  the  trucfcs  that  are  in  operation  and  those  on 
their  way  from  dead  storage  to  operations.  He  keeps  a  slight  re- 
serve, which  he  in  turn  issues  on  nis  orders  to  the  troops,  but  the 
larger  question  of  policy  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is 
not  responsible  for  and  does  not  handle.  Now,  there  have  been  a 
^reat  many  trucks  declared  surplus  that  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
good-roads  movement  and  quite  a  few  sold. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  trucks  that  are 
declared  surplus? 

Col.  FuRLow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  truck  is  it  that  comes  into  your  supervision! 

Col.  FuRLOw.  They  are  the  trucks  in  actual  operation  by  the 
troops,  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  and  the  reserve,  and  the  turn- 
over between  the  dead  storage  and  going  to  the  troops.  We  have  a 
little  storage.  We  keep  that  for  all  the  trucks  that  are  on  the  way  to 
the  troops  or  getting  ready  to  issue  to  the  troops,  but  the  big  surplus 
is  kept  by  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  an  authorization  made  for  the  transfer 
of  a  number  of  trucks  to  one  of  the  departments  for  their  use 

Col.  FuRLOW.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  I  think  some  other  department  besides  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Col.  FuRLOW.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  transferred  a  great  many  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  some  to  the  Public  Health. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  authorization  has  been  had  for  the  transfer  of 
these  trucks,  and  some  man  said  they  had  had  an  application  in  for 
eight  months  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  trucks.  It  looks  like 
-where  these  trucks  were  needed  and  the  authorization  was  made  for 
the  transfer  of  them,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  transfer  before 
eight  months,  in  view  of  the  tact  we  have  the  trucks  rotting  every- 
where. 

Col.  FuRLOW.  I  am  qiiite  frank  to  say  they  are  not  improving,  but 
they  are  not  rotting.  Every  truck  we  have  in  open  or  closed  storage 
lias  been  slushed ;  tiiose  in  the  open  storage  with  heavy  oil,  and  they 
have  deteriorated  slightly.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  get  the 
trucks  under  covei-ed  storage,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  is  unable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVlujt  do  you  know  about  an  understanding  between 
the  Motor  Transport  CoVps  or  Purchase  and  Storage  or  anyone  else 
that  these  trucks  were  not  to  be  declared  surplus  or  put  on  the  market 
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at  tliis  time  because  of  the  interference  they  would  have  with  tk 
sale  of  trucks  by  various  manufacturers? 

('ol.  FuKix)w.  I  have  lieard  various  rumors  and  I  have  done  my 
best  to  try  to  nm  that  down  and  find  out  if  there  was  any  such  thing, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  or  to  get  anything  definite,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Wooi>.  There  is  not  any  doubt  there  was  tliat  kind  of  an 
understanding  with  the  War  Department  concerning  meats  and 
canned  goods  in  this  country. 

Col.  FuRix)w.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  that  in  mind  and  made  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  find  out.  I  might  have  assume<l  the  attitude  that 
it  was  not  any  of  my  business  and  it  probably  was  not,  but  I  had 
enough  interest  in  the  country  to  try  to  nm  down  those  rumors  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  the  greatest  things  in  substantiation  of  the 
possibility  of  that  having  been  done  is  in  the  fact  these  great  num- 
bers, not  hundreds  but  many  thousands  of  those  trucks,  are  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  these  places  and  no  disposition  has  been  made  of 
them,  although  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Every  Congressman  is 
getting  two  or  three  letters  a  week  inquiring  where  to  get  the« 
trucks  or  why  they  do  not  dispose  of  them.  1  got  a  letter  day  be- 
fore yesterday  inquiring  about  the  Indianapolis  situation,  and  they 
are  still  there. 

Col.  FuRiiOw.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  in 

Mr.  Wood.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
authorization  for  one  of  those  tiiicks  to  be  transferred  to  the  Census 
Office. 

Col.  FuRLOW.  That  is,  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  one  to  be  sent  to  St.  Elizabeths,  and  they  have  not 
gotten  them  yet. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  matter  of  that  whole  transfer,  under  au- 
thority of  law,  to  the  various  bureaus  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  and  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Sales, 
Mr.  Moi-se,  and  I  know  he  would  be  glad  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  give  you  first-hand  information  as  to  the  policy. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it,  or  to  see  if  he  has  any 
policv. 

Col.  FuRix)w.  It  strikes  me  it  has  been  unduly  slow,  and  Mr. 
Beavis's  conmiittee  has  devoted  days  to  the  hearings  on  that,  and  I 
think  they  have  i)retty  well  thrashed  it  all  out  and  have  pretty  nearly 
gotten  the  information  on  that.  Gen.  Drake  testified  at  length  and 
so  did  Col.  Hutchinson,  who  has  been  handling  it  for  Mr.  Morse, 
and  there  was  testimony  and  rebuttal  and  all  introduced  up  there, 
and  I  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  pretty  good  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVhat  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  they  can  not  have  some 
arrangement  when  an  authorization  is  riven  to  transfer  one  of  the:* 
concerns,  whereby  we  could  cut  a  little  bit  of  the  red  tape  which 
would  prevent  consuming  eight  month's  time  before  the  transfer  is 
made.  It  strikes  me  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  and  it  ought  to  be 
obviated. 

Col.  FuRi>ow.  I  quite  agi*ee  with  you,  and  in  those  particular  cases 
you  mention  I  would  be  glad  to  look  it  up  and  give  you  the  facts; 
and  if  they  affect  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  1  would  be  just  as 
anxious  for  you  to  have  them  as  if  they  affected  the  other  fellow. 
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Vehicles  transferred  to  other  departments. 


Department  of  Agriculture . 
Post  Office  Department . . . 
Public  Health  Service 


Total. 


Still  due  Department  of  Agriculture.  3,000  vehicles. 

Motor  Transport  Corps  inventory,  Oct.  31,  shows  standard  vehicles. 


Less  vehicles  for  Armv,  275,000. 
And  additional  sales,  December . 


Appan^nt  surplus  standard  types  (which  will  be  reduced  by  demands 

Ouari" 


for  training  and  National  Guard  purposes). 


Noastandard  vehicles  after  transfers  to  other  d^>artment8 , 
Less  sales  December 


Apparent  surplus  nonstandard . 


Apparent  surplus  standard 

Apparent  surplus  nonstandard 


Total  apparent  surplus , 


Passen- 
ger. 


3,237 

2,263 

385 


5,8a5 


Trucks. 


20,006 

4,530 

600 


25,844 


Motor 
cycles. 


158 

1,088 

252 


1,408 


7,308        28,087 


4,746 
270 


14,535 


2,373 


8,402 


2,007 
170 


1,828 


4,040 
1,086 


3,004 


2,373 
1,828 


8,402 
3,004 


4,201        12,306 


12,226 


7,087 
1,460 


3,720 


3,720 


3,720 


Total  standard  sales  to  date 270 

Total  nonstandard  sales 6,100 

Total  sales 6,879 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  that  truck  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  St.  Elizabeths.    I  think  there  were  two  of  those. 

Mr.  I^HiLLiPS.  There  were  given  nine  in  all,  and  one  to  the  Census 
Office.  I  think  they  asked  for  those  under  the  legislation  for  the 
transfer  of  funds. 

Mr.  AA'ooD.  Wliat  Ix^comes  of  these  trucks  after  they  are  used  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  or  happen  to  get  broken  and  out  of  repair? 
Are  they  junked? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  No,  sir.  What  they  call  the  nonstandard  trucks,  the 
truck  that  is  not  going  to  be  used  for  the  Army,  they  are  advertised 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
not  accept  them.  If  they  think  they  are  not  worth  repairing,  they 
refuse  to  accept  them  and  then  they  are  advertised  and  sold.  If  it  is 
a  truck  tliat  is  standard  and  one  the  Army  expects  to  use,  it  is  re- 
built and  repaired;  it  is  rebuilt  at  Holabird  by  the  enlisted  men,  by 
the  soldiers  in  training  up  there.  And  a  truck  that  is  practically 
i-eady  for  the  junk  heap,  we  find  we  can  rebuild  it  for  about  25  per 
cent  of  its  value  and  there  is  absolutely  no  waste  in  those  matters. 

The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  not  proud  of  many  things,  but  it  is 
quite  proud  of  what  we  are  doing  in  that,  and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  have  that  investigated.  I  think  it  has  not  only  worked  the  greatest 
economy  for  the  Government,  but  I  think  it  is  setting  an  example  for 
the  coiiiinorcial  trade,  as  most  commercial  trucks  and  touring  cars 
fro  to  the  junk  heap  before  they  get  50  per  cent  of  the  value  out  of 
them.     And    I   thmk   we  are  operating  them   better   than  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Where  do  you  get  your  statistics  relative  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  truck  or  touring  car  going  to  the  junk  heap? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  It  is  information  and  statistics  I  have  gathered  in 
the  last  four  years  I  have  been  fooling  with  trucks  and  working  at 
it,  and  most  of  the  builders  over  the  country  agree  with  me  on  that 
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wasteful  method  in  which  touring  cars  and  trucks  are  being  opentsl 
and  being  repaired. 

Mr.  Wason.  At  Holabird,  do  you  buy  the  parts  for  repairs  fm 
the  manufacturers? 

Col.  FuRLOW.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  can  jou  repair  the  car  and  put  it  in  substantiilly 
as  good  shape  as  when  it  was  new  for  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tii 
•car  at  the  time  it  was  purchased  ? 

Col.  FuRiiOw.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  it  was  purchased.  And  attk 
time  I  take  that  car  it  is  practically  junk;  it  would  not  pay  to  oper- 
ate it  any  f  urth'^'*  with  minor  repairs  on  it. 

Those  statistics  are  rather  accurate,  because  I  gathered  them  in 
El  Paso  when  I  rebuilt  the  trucks  along  the  border,  and  the  trans- 
portation that  Gen.  Pershing  brought  out  of  Mexico — about  1^* 
trucks.  I  can  not  conceive  of  trucks  being  any  nearer  worn  wtt 
than  were  those  trucks  when  they  came  up  from  that  expedition, 
and  I  did  that  with  civilian  labor.  But  up  here  -we  can  not  get 
enough  of  that  labor — it  is  too  expensive — and  are  training  the  efr 
listed  men.  We  are  taking  the  boys  who  have  no  trade  and  traininjf 
them  for  that  work.  And  I  think  when  my  statistics  begin  to  come 
in  they  will  be  rather  less  instead  of  more  than  they  were  in  191'. 
when  1  was  doing  that  work  along  the  Mexican  border. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  the  average  price  you  paid  per  day  or  per 
hour  for  this  civilian  labor? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  None  of  my  mechanics  were  paid  less  than  $125 1 
month  and  some  of  them  got  $160  a  month  to  do  that  work.  I  hi 
some  who  were  laborers  only,  to  whom,  of  course,  I  paid  less,  $2  % 
day  or  $60  a  month.  And  it  was  rather  illuminating  when  I  dog 
into  it  and  there  was  a  big  economy  in  that,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  say  the 
commercial  world  is  adopting  the  same  method  of  doing  that  work 
in  the  larger  stations,  with  better-trained  men,  rather  than  doing  i 
in  the  small  stations. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  your  figures  are  correct  they  certainly  are  illumi- 
nating. 

Col.  FuRLOW.  I  would  be  very  glad,  if  you  can  ever  get  the  time, 
to  take  vou  out  to  Holabird  and  show  you  what  we  are  doing 
for  the  Army  as  well  as  doing  for  the  young  men  of  the  countrj. 
I  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  trucks  have  you  at  Holabird  now? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  We  have  about  10,000,  sir, 

Mr.  AVooD.  And  how  many  cars? 

Col.  FuRLow.  Probably  a  couple  of  hundred,  I  guess,  sir;  not 
many  cars.    There  may  be  a  few  more  that  are  being  repaired. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  trucks  ever  located  at 
Holabird? 

Col.  FuRLow.  I  think  between  18,000  and  20,000  is  the  most « 
have  ever  had  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  number  has  been  reduced  about  half? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  About  half;  yes,  sir;  just  about  half.  In  speakinf 
about  these  transfers  to  the  Agricultural  Department  there  must  be 
a  couple  or  three  thousand  there  that  are  already  in  the  possessi(Hi 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  being  shipped  out  froB 
there  constantly  as  fast  as  they  can  get  the  cars  in  there,  and  we  are 
helping  in  that  respect;  we  are  loading  them. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  the  man  or  the  department  that  is  responsible 
for  the  disposition  of  these  surplus  carsf 

Col.  FuRLOw.  The  Army's  man  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  FuRLow.  Mr.  Morse,  the  director  of  sales. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  E.  C.  Morse,  I  think  it  i&  I  will  have  him  here. 
He  has  not  only  charge  of  the  sales  of  the  surplus  supplies,  but  is, 
as  I  recall  it,  absolutely  in  charge  of  this  transier  and  storage. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  responsible  for  declaring  the  surplus;  does  he 
do  that? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  No,  sir;  the  General  Staff  declares  that,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  about  90  of  those  gentlemen.  Do  they  all 
ffet  together  and  make  an  order  making  a  surplus,  or  is  there  some- 
body of  that  General  Staff,  or  some  person? 

Col.  FuRiiOw.  I  expect  Col.  Seaman,  of  the  General  Staff,  could 
tell  you  more  than  any  one  man  about  that,  sir.  If  I  may  do  so  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee  look  over  this  Beavis  hear- 
ing. I  think  that  would  sift  this  whole  thing  down  and  you  would 
find  out  who  the  people  were  and  shorten  up  the  work  considerably, 
because  they  were  at  it  for  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  been  at  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  waste  that  has  been  made.  I  want  to  get  hold  of  some  Mlow 
who  will  get  a  move  on  him  and  get  rid  of  that. 

Col.  FuRLow.  I  thought  you  were  possibly  after  the  same  thing 
and  would  start  where  they  left  off.    That  was  my  idea,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service 
when  it  was  operating  in  France? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  unfortunate;  I  have  been  on 
this  side  all  of  the  time.  And  we  only  gathered  supplies  and  sent 
them  over  on  their  request.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  opera- 
tions on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  say  you  gathered  the  supplies  and  sent  them 
over  to  the  Supplies  Division  of  the  Army? 

Col.  FuRLow.  No ;  we  sent  them  over  to  France  and  turned  them 
over  to  the  Embarkation  Service  to  send  them  over. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  turn  over  or  send  over  these  35,000  cars  after 
the  armistice  was  signed? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  We  sent  over  whatever  was  sent  over;  yes,  sir.  Col. 
Seaman  has  those  statistics.  Those  orders  came  from  the  Director 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  to  send  them  over. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  Mr.  Wason  meant  to  ask,  I  think,  is  whether 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  responsible  for  the  policy  of  ship- 
ping stuff  overseas  after  the  armistice. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  was  responsible  for  sending  those  cars  over? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  The  director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  was 
the  one  that  commenced  it,  sir.  That  is  Gen.  Burr,  and  Col.  Seaman 
handled  those  matters  for  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  maybe  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  gave  rise 
to  the  fact  there  must  have  been  some  understanding.  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  soldier  bov  to  the  effect  that  there  were  cars  over 
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tliere  that  never  had  been  used  and  trucks  that  never  had  been  m 
which  under  the  order  of  somebody,  were  smashed  all  to  pieces. 

Col.  FuBLOw.  I  lun  not  inclined  to  think  that 

Air.  Wood.  The  way  they  did  it  was  going  through  the  pretm 
of  loading  these  cars.  They  would  have  some  kind  of  hoistmg  JKS 
and  hoist  it  up  and  let  it  fall,  and  that  not  only  happened  with 
reference  to  one  car  but  it  was  the  practice. 

Col.  FuKLow.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  not  couple  up  with  my  idea  of 
things  over  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  not  couple  up  with  my  idea  of  the  way  things 
ou^ht  to  be  done,  or  the  idea  of  anybody  else. 

CV)1.  FuRLow.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  doubt  about  that  fact 
because  I  know  a  soldier  boy  who  told  me  the  same  thing.  But  be 
did  go  a  bit  further  than  what  the  chairman  has  stated  and  said  the 
private  soldiers  who  were  working  on  the  job  really  enjoyed  doing 
that  because  they  knew  no  American  soldier  could  Buy  one  of  those 
new  cars  no  matter  if  he  had  American  $5  bills  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
for  them :  but  they  could  be  sold  to  the  French  at  20  cents  on  the 
dollar.  And  I  myself  might  have  had  that  same  feeling  and  if 
they  had  slipped  intentionally,  I  would  not  have  shed  any  tears. 

Number  of  Employees. 

(See  page  2129.)  / 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  in  your  force  now.  Colonel? 

Mr.  Phillips.  On  this  additional  roll,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  57  clerks  and  1  messenger  boy. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  this  temporary  roll,  you  are  asking  for 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thirty  clerks  and  one  messenger. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thirty-one  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  From  what  fund  do  you  employ  besides  this  temporary 
roll  on  this  additional  work? 

Mr.  Phiixips.  General  appropriations^  Quartennaster's  Corps. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  are  you  employing  under  that  fund  now? 

Ml*.  Phi]llips.  About  401,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  those  clerks? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Those  are  varied  classes  of  employees ;  not  all  clerfe 
Foi'  instance,  there  are  several  technical  men  paid  from  that  roll 

Mr.  Wood.  What  roll  do  you  call  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  General  appropriations.  Quartermaster's  Corps. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  in  the  Army  bill  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  the  Army  bill.  There  are  79  technical  men  em- 
ployed from  that  loll:  repair  parts  experts,  automobile  engineers* 
draftsmen,  mechanical  engineers,  one  patent  investigator,  and  all 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  is  it  proposed  to  continue  to  emplov  under 
that  roll  for  1921?  ^      ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  make  any  great  reduction 
on  that  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  think  you  will  still  need  401  ? 

Mr.  Phhxips.  Yes,  sir! 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  all  of  those  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  of  those  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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si      Mr.  Wood.  I  wish,  if  you  do  not  have  it  already  prepared,  you 
kii  would  prepare  and  furnish  us  a  list  of  tibose  employed  on  that  roll, 

ffiving  the  number  in  each  classification,  with  the  salary  paid. 
f^  Mr.  PHnxiPS.  I  have  it  ready  to  put  in  the  hearings.  •» 

5i^  (The  list  is  as  follows:)  '** 

*7^  The  twrlinical  roll  consists  of  the  foUowing  79  employees: 

*  l^r  mnmnn. 

li;^  assistant  chief  of  engineering  branch t-  $7,500 

■"4  engineers,  at 3,000 

2  assistants,  at 8,000 

2f'  1  business  expert 8,000 

1  senior  cost  accountant ^ 8,000 

1  engineer  - 2,760 

2  engineers,  at 2,520 

*    1  engineer- 2,510 

S    1  physicological  expert 2,400 

i    8  assistants,  at •. 2,400 

.     1  designer 2,400 

2  iqimre-parts  exi)erts,  at 2,400 

-  1  designer 2,220 

*-'    1  designer 2,160 

<    1  designer L 2,100 

-  2  assistants,  at 2,100 

'    3  draftsmen,  at 2. 100 

I  engineer 2,100 

1   mechanic 2, 100 

1  assistant  - , 2,000 

1    statistician 2,000 

]  automotive-engineer 2,000 

1  draftsman  and  engineer 2,000 

2  draftsmen,  at 1,920 

S  engineer  mechanics,  at 1,800 

9  me<»hanics,  at 1,800 

1  spare-parts  exi)ert 1,800 

2  dniftsmen.  at 1,800 

;>  assistants,  at 1.800 

1  expert  patent  investigator 1,800 

1   list  writer 1,  80() 

1   meclianical  draftsman ^ 1.620 

1   assistant 1, 600 

4  eiigine<»r  mechanics,  at 1,500 

::  assistants,  at Ij.'SOC) 

1    si)ar(^]nirts  assistant 1,  .^500 

1   auto  tra<'er 1.  ;")00 

1  derlv 1.440 

2  nKM'lianic's  helpers,   at 1,400 

1   draftsman 1, 400 

*J  assistant  engineer  mechanics,  at 1,400 

:•   draftsmen,   at 1,200 

1   nie<'lianic's  helper 1,200 

1   autn  tracer 1.200 

1   assistant  engineer  mechanic 1,200 

1  niai>  draftsman 1,200 

2  draftsmen,   at 1,000 

Ml'.  ^A^)OD.  AMiat  i?^  the  highest  salary  paid  under  this  technical 
work  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  AVooD.  How  many  of  those  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  One. 

!Mr.  Wood.  How  technical  is  that  gentleman;  what  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  is  a  mechanical  and  automotive  engineer.  He 
i>  chief  of  the  engineering  branch. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  had  him? 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  four  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  of  a  $7,500  mechanical  and  vatih 
motive  engineer  in  connection  with  your- department? 

Col.  FuRLow.  We  are  designing  and  making  improvements  in  onr 
eouipment  all  the  time,  and  we  got  this  man  from  the  Automoti^ 
World,  a  man  who  was  actually  an  engineer,  and  we  keep  him  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  everjrthing  and  to  find  out- — 

Mr.  Wood.  This  gentleman  is  an  advisory  oflScer? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  In  both  capacities;  actually  doing  the  work  and 
advising  us  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  authority  have  you  to  employ  a  man  and  pay 
him  that  sum  of  money  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  This  man  is  in  charge  of  engineering  work  at  all 
the  places  under. the  Motor  Transi)ort  Corps  generally,  and  does 
not  confine  his  activties  to  engineering  in  Washington.  His  head- 
quarters are  in  Washington,  but  he  travels  to  all  ftie  posts,  camps^ 
and  stations. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  have  401  men  you  are  employing  out  of 
the  general  appropriation  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  they  are 
all  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  What  authority  have  you 
to  employ  any  of  them  out  of  this  fund  for  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Phiixips.  These  clerks  and  technical  men,  or  these  employees, 
have  all  been  assigned  to  what  might  be  termed  duties  in  connection 
with  the  fields  services;  not  in  the  office  of  the  chief,  but  handling 
work  purely  in  connection  with  field  matters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  not  contend  but  for  the  Overman  Act  you 
have  authority  even  to  do  that,  would  you? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  would  not  expect  but  for  the  Overman  Act  we 
had  authoritv  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  pretty  far  fetched  under  the  Overman  Aett 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  should  think  probably  it  is.  Still  I  think  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  done.  Gen.  Lord  knows  the  policy 
of  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  one  of  the  new  organizations  created  under 
the  Overman  Act,  one  of  the  emergency  organizations.  It  is  not 
statutory,  and  except  as  given  by  the  Overman  Act  there  is  no 
statutory  authority  for  it;  but  under  the  construction  of  the  Over- 
man Act  these  men  were  authorized  to  establish  their  office  force 
here  in  Washington,  but  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  essentially 
a  field  force. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  act  roads :  **  This  act  shall  remain  in  force  during 
the  continuance  of  the  i)resent  war  and  until  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  or  the  proclamation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  or 
such  furtlier  time  as  the  President  may  designate."  Wliat  is  going 
to  happen,  I  presume  at  some  time  or  other  there  may  be  a  proclama- 
tion of  peace,  depending  largely  on  which  chute  is  taken  by  the 
Senate,  whether  they  are  going  to  follow  Bryan  or  Wilson;  but  now. 
when  this  proclamation  of  peace  comes,  what  is  going  to  become  of 
the  activities  ?  You  have  401  men  here  and  they  will  absolutely  be 
without  a  job  and  that  function  will  of  necessity  have  to  cease  to 
function  automatically. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Of  course  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Army  reorganiza- 

ion  act  taking  care  of  some  of  this  business,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 

^^hile  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  it,  for  the  reason 

t  might  present  a  very  embarrassing  situation  if  this  work  were 

g^uddenly  stopped. 

i    Gen.  lx)RD.  It  would  affect  a  number  of  the  new  organizations  in 
0:he  Army,  the  Air  Service,  Finance,  Transportation,  Motor  Trans- 
port, Chemical  Warfare,  Construction,  Tank  Corps 

Mr.  Wood.  And  all  of  those,  from  what  I  gather  from  the  parties 
appearing  before  this  committee,  have  become  more  or  less  per- 
Tianent  organizations  or  propositions. 

,  Gen.  Lord.  All  or  most  of  them  will  be  provided  for  in  the  reor^ 
^^nization  bill  and  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is,  no  mat- 
pCer  what  happens,  that  they  will  get  away  from  the  Overman  Act,, 
and  he  intends  to  cover  under  this  ^,000,000,  for  which  he  has  asked, 
:all  of  these  outside  activities  which  are  administrative  in  their  char- 
dieter  and  pertain  really  to  the  War  Department  and  are  now  being 
paid  out  of  the  general  appropriation  in  the  Overman  Act.  And  if 
ihey  are  not  cared  for  by  the  general  order,  they  will  be  taken  care 
af  in  some  other  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  act  further  says : "  The  authority  by  this  act  granted 
shall  be  exercised  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 

S resent  war."  I  take  it  from  this  authorization  that  what  you  are 
oing  now,  or  what  you  may  do  in  the  future,  looking  to  the  future 
[good  of  this  service,  can  not  be  done  under  this  act;  because  it  is^ 
.'not  what  you  may  have  in  view  with  reference  to  the  future  organi- 
zation or  policy  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Army,  but  it 
can  only  pertam  to  that  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  present  war, 
and  there  could  be  nothing  done  legally  under  this  thing  except  per- 
taining to  tlie  present  war.  Now  these  401  clerks  in  your  force,  for 
which  you  have  an  authorization  under  the  war  appropriation  act, 
what  are  they  doing  now  ?  What  are  the  services  being  rendered  or 
what  is  the  function  of  those  men? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Registration  of  all  the  motor  vehicles  delivered  to 
camp  units;  sales  of  all  motor  vehicles  and  statistical  work  pertain- 
ing to  all  the  camps. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Operation,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

Mr.  PiinxTPs.  Yes;  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the 
ictivities  of  this  war? 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  fact  which  was  not  brought  out  and  which 
[>robably  will  be  told  by  Mr.  Morse:  Whether  he  has  the  statistics  to 
show  the  actual  numbers  sold  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  or  not, 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  omce  of  Director  of 
Sales  and  the  chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  approved  by 
:he  Secretary  of  War,  the  sale  of  these  unserviceable,  nonstandard 
rypes  of  vehicle.s  was  placed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps.  That  was  on  August  22,  1919.  Since  that  time  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  has  sold  279  standard  types  of  vehicles^  and 
'>,100  nonstandard  types  of  vehicles.  Those  were  all  unserviceable 
vrehicles.    Mr.  Morse  may  not  have  thos^  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  the  figures  giving  the  details  of  it,  would 
von  mind  putting  them  in  the  record? 


'* 
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Mr.  PniLi.iPs.  I  have  a  statement. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  statement  Jis  to  the  cost  of  these  vehicles  and  ibj 
price  received? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  will  get  that  and  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Can  you  tell  me  what  a  standard  motor  truck  is? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  standard  vehicles  forik 
Army,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  for  the  record.  I  will  readi 
to  you.    Would  you  like  to  have  passenger  cai^s  or  only  trucks? 

Mr.  Wasox.  Both. 

Mr.  Phillh's.  Of  passenger  cars,  for  the  medium,  oi>en  and  close- 
Dodge  cars.  For  the  heavy  cars,  open  and  closed,  Cadillac.  Fortt 
light  delivery  truck,  one-half  ton.  Dodge.  For  the  f-ton,  G.  M.  i 
For  tlie  1-ton,  White.  For  the  li-  and  2  ton  trucks.  Type  A,  While. 
(Tarford,  and  Packard.  For  the  3  and  4  ton  truck.  Standardized  "B." 
Mack  3^ -ton  and  F.  W.  D.  For  the  5-ton  truck  or  over,  anyte 
a))ove  the  5-ton  truck,  Mack,  and  Mack  Special  Eng:ineer  Tmi 
That  is  as  far  as  the  trucks  and  passenger  cars  go.  The  rest  is  for 
ambulances,  motor  cycles,  and  bicycles. 

(The  list  submitted  is  as  follows:) 

standard  and  aptrroved  types  of  motor  vehicle  equipment. 

[Based  upon  data  furnished  by  Motors  and  Vehicles  .Diyision,   General  Staff.] 

Description.  Symt* 

Typo  1.  Passenger  cars: 

IMediiim.  open,  Dodpe P' 

Medium,    closed.    Dodge PJ 

Heavy,  open,  Cadillac C 

Heavy,  closed.  Cadillac CI 

Type  2.  Liglit  delivery  trucks  (1  ton  or  less  capacity)  : 

*  ton.  light  delivery,  Dodge Dl 

f  ton.  G.  M.  C A: 

1   ton.  White,  Tebo A- 

Type  3.  1*  and  2  ton  trucks : 

White . 

Carford-, 

Packard 

Type  4.  3  and  4  ton  trucks: 

Standardized  '*  B  " _  1 

Riker ^ .  1 

Mar'k.  3*   ton 1 

F.  w.  D r 

Type  T).  .'5  ton  trucks  or  over:. 

Mack.  5*  ton 1 

Mack,  spei'ial  engineer 

Typo  0,  Motor  cycU^  (with  or  without  side  cars)  : 

Harley-Davidson \ 

Indian ! 

Type  7.  Ambulances   (all  sizes)  : 

a.  M.  i) ■ Al 

Type  0.  Trailers,  cargo : 

Trailers,  ?  ton,  tank Xl^ 

Trailers,  ration  and  spart  parts XI' 

Traih^rs,  2  wheel,  light  aviation yX 

Trailers.  1^  ton.  4  wheel,  cargo X 

Trailers,  li  tor;.  4  wheel  (for  mounting  special  bodies) X 

Trjiilers.  3  ton,  gun  and  caisson X 

Trailers.  4  ton,  4  wheel,  cargo X 

Trailers,  4  ton,  4  wheel  (for  special  bodies) X 

Trailers,  5  ton.  tire  press X? 

Trailers.  10  ton I_.III  X? 

Trailers,  10  ton.  Tank  Corps  with  ramp_ ~ X? 
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Description.  Symbol. 

Type  00.  Machine-shop  trucks: 

a-5  ton PM 

Type  10.  Trailers,  kitchen: 

li  ton,  2  wheel,  kitchen X8K 

Tyi>e  50.  Disinfectors  and  Are  engines. 

T>'pe  60.  Laboratories: 

•  Me<Iical  laboratories,  photo  laboratories,  sterilizing  trucks,  etc BL 

Type  70.  Trailers,  machine  shop: 

Trailers,  4  ton,  4  whe^l,  machine  shop — spare  parts X5M 

Tj'pe  80.  Tank  trucks : 

Water  and  gasoline  and  sprinklers BL 

Bicycles,  Westfield W 

Mr.  Wason.  What  board  fixed  this  standardization? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Thei-e  was  a  board  appointed  by  special  order  of 
the  War  Department.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  that  board 
myself,  sir.  They  wei*e,  for  instance,  from  the  General  Staff  and 
each  of  the  corps  that  used  trucks.  That  was  in  session  from  along 
in  April,  1918,  until  probably  August  of  1918,  during  which  time 
we  standardized  on  these  trucks.  It  was  the  effort  to  get  the  best 
truck  for  the  money  and  the  trucks  we  could  get  in  the  greaest  quanti- 
ties and  reduce  them  to  the  fewest  possible  numbers  to  get  away  from 
the  many  spare  parts  and  the  cost  of  trj'ingto  furnish  enough  spare 
parts  for  a  great  many  varieties  of  trucks.  >Ve  found  over  in  Europe 
thev  had  finallv  accumulated  200  different  varieties  of  trucks,  for 
which  they  were  attempting  to  get  spare  parts  to  have  them  ready, 
and  thei-e  were  something  like  9,000  different  pieces  on  everj'  truck. 
So  you  can  see  it  becomes  prohibitive.  And  the  object  was  to  get 
down  to  as  few  makes  as  possible  and  very  naturally  we  tried  to  get 
the  truck  of  the  best  performance  and  the  truck  that  could  be  pur- 
i^hased  in  the  greatest  quantities,  the  two  not  always  being  compatible. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Of  course,  that  is  absolutelv  e&sential,  because  other- 
wise  you  would  be  lost  to  detail. 

Col.  FrRU)w.  It  is  deadly  to  attempt  anything  else  in  time  of  war 
v.ni\  ev(Mi  coniniorcial  concerns  are  coming  to  that  on  their  machines. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  vou  have  this  $7,500  man  who  advises  vou  and 
he  endetivors  to  put  into  execution  any  improvement  that  you  might 
1)0  able  to  make  which  would  be  serviceable  in  the  future.     You  are 


n 


ot  undvMtaking  to  buy  any  additional  trucks? 
Col.  FuRix:)w.  Xo,  SH'. 


Mr.  Sissox.  You  have,  of  course,  more  trucks  of  anv  one  varietv, 
j)erhaps,  than  you  would  ever  need  in  time  of  peace.  Now,  this 
$7,.*)00  ni:m  is  not  so  nuich  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  trucks  on 
hand  as  ho  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  well  devised  scheme  and 
plan  that  could  ho  oxocutod  in  the  event  of  war.     Is  that  the  idea? 

Col.  Fri?u)w.  That  is  exactly  right,  sir;  and  to  keep  us  informed 
of  tin*  oithodox  engineering  principles.  And  we  are  going  right 
aloiiir  on  it,  and  pnicticallv  for  five  or  six  vears,  we  will  need  such  a 
man.  Tho  Army  man  has  not  l)oen  trained  as  an  automotive  engineer 
sind  we  had  to  have  some  outsider. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  man  will  not  be  needed 
always^  Improvements  will  constantlv  be  made  in  motor  tran.s- 
portation  porha2)s  for  many  years  to  come. 

Col.  FiRLow.  If  we  are  able  to  keep  our  officers  in  the  Army  after 
we  have  educated  tliom,  such  a  man,  after  five  or  six  years,  aiter  we 
have  educated  our  officers,  would  not  be  needed.    But  right  now,  we 
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need  him  for  educating  those  officers  and,  frankly,  the  commercal 
world  is  going  to  take  them  away  from  us  after  they  are  educated 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  had  this  man  about  four  months.  Whatffl 
you  do  before  you  got  him  ? 

Col.  FuRLOW.  We  had  temporarj'  officei*s  from  civil  life,  men  fi» 
were  engineers  l)efore  and  who  had  to  go  back  to  their  business  m 
left  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  vou  had  a  committee,  also,  taken  from  civil  life 
of  automobile  numufacturers,  a  good  many  of  them  doUar-a-yw: 
men. 

Col.  FuRLOW.  A  good  many  dollar-a-^'ear  men,  and  we  had  men  in 
commission  in  the  Army  besides  that,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  took  those  men  from  civil  life  and  all  thosf 
men  now,  I  presume,  whose  salaries  would  have  l>een  prohibitive- 
in  fact,  many  of  those  men  you  could  not  have  employed  on  a  salary 
basis,  because  they  are  men  of  wealth  and  successful  men  operatim 
their  own  plants — all  of  those  men,  of  course,  have  been  lost  to  you! 

Col.  FuRLOw.  They  had  to  leave  us;  they  stayed  with  us  as  long  is 
they  could. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  soon  after  the  armistice 

Col.  FuRix)w\  They  went  back  to  their  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  trucks  are  being  delivered  to  the  Motor 
Transpoit  Corps  from  the  factories  under  old  contracts  ? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  None  at  all,  sir;  I  think  all  of  them  have  been  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  asked  that  of  the  Motors  and  Vehicle  Section,  and 
they  stated  no  production  has  been  made  for  the  Army  since  July. 
1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  with  reference  to  this  particular  concern, 
some  little  station  about  20  miles  out  of  Indianapolis,  whether  thej 
have  quit  delivering  to  Indianapolis  their  trucks? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  purchasing  of 
our  trucks.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  not  a  purchase  and  pro- 
curement unit. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  man  Seaman,  will  he  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  I  think  probably  Col.  Noble,  of  the  MotoK 
and  Vehicle  Section.  He  told  me,  or  his  assistant  did — ^he  was  out 
of  town  the  other  day — that  no  trucks  have  been  delivered  anywhere 
on  that  production  since  July,  1919. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  400  men  you  have  employed,  and  you  have  told 
what  their  services  are  required  for,  in  getting  rid  of  those  trucks 
and  so  forth.  If  it  requires  401  men  to  be  doing  that  vrork  now  and 
they  have  ceased  the  supply,  why  their  work  will  diminish  as  dispo- 
sition of  these  trucks  goes  on;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  PiHLLiPS.  At  one  time,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice, we  had  21,000  enlisted  men  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  ifl 
the  United  States  and  17,000  civilians  engaged  practically  upon 
mjiintenance  and  repair  work  and  work  incident  thereto ;  and  we  wiD 
always  have  this  item  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  the  equip- 
ment that  is  to  be  issued  to  the  Regular  Army. 

Number  of  Vehicles  to  be  Maintained. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  trucks  and  vehicles  have  you  got  to  main- 
tain or  will  you  have  to  maintain? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  a  statement  of  it  here,  and  I  am  going  to  put 
in  the  record  a  chart  showing  by  military  organizations  the  ve- 
hicles  required  for  a  peace-time  Axmy  of  275,000  men;  on  tables  of 
the  Army  organization,  peace-time  strength,  there  are  4,746  pusen- 
fger  cars ;  14,535  trucks  and  7,037  motor  cydcMB.  That  is  for  an  Army 
of  275,000  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  have  you  now! 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  many  trucks! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  and  upon  what  basis  are  you  making  your  calcu- 
lations for  the  force  you  nave  now  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  based  this  statement  on  an  Army  of  275,000,  or- 

finized  in  12  divisions,  3  corps  Army  troops  plus  Air  Service, 
ank  Corps,  Motor  Ti^msport  Corps,  and  includiuj^  the  Medical  De- 
partment, Service  Section  Schools,  it.  O.  T.  C,  Militia,  and  Air  Serv- 
ice supply  depots. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  told  about  the  ^eatest  number  we  had  in  the  Mo- 
tor ransport  Corps.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  organization  was 
never  perfected,  was  it  ?  That  is,  the  armistice  came  before  the  real 
service  for  which  tnis  organization  was  being  had  was  consummated! 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  handling 
Ekil  supplies  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  sigaed. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  were  getting  up  a  Motor  Transport  division  that 
was  going  to  be  the  operating  arm  of  the  Army  just  like  Ordnance, 
Euid  so  forth,  but  that  thing  never  came  to  its  lumllment  because  of 
bhe  armistice.    Is  not  that  true! 

Col.  FuRLOw.  I  think  it  just  about  commenced  to  operate,  sir,  I 
would  say,  the  1st  of  October,  practically.  It  was  authorized  the 
15th  of  August  and  Gen.  Drake  took  it  over  about  the  1st  of  Septem- 
l>er,  and  I  think  by  the  1st  pf  October  we  were  operating  all  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  tliis  side  and  the  other  side,  too  ? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  mean  operating  as  a  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps.  We  had  carried  on,  as  the  Motors  Division  first  of  the 
^uarteriTiaster  General's  office  and  later  as  the  Motor  Transport 
C!orps  service,  all  these  functions.  But  actually,  as  a  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  with  a  chief,  all  activities  were  taken  over  and  we  were 
Functioning  pretty  well  by  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  far  as  the  future  operation  of  your  cars  is  con- 
•erned  and  the  need  of  your  clerical  force,  it  will  depend  in  a  large 
neasure  on  the  Army  reorganization  and  the  number  permitted  un- 
ler  the  organization  bill  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  will. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  speak  of  this  upon  the  basis  of  an  Army  of  what 
;ize? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  the  Army  reorganization  bill  does  not  provide 
•or  more  than  half  that  many — ^this  is  just  a  hypothetical  proposi- 
ion — would  your  force  then — ^the  clerical  force  you  have  named, 
rOl,  in  the  District  of  Columbia — ^be  reduced  one-half! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Not  necessarily  one-half,  because  it  would  depend  a 
rreat  deal  upon  how  the  smaller  army  is  or^nized.  For  instance, 
2  divisions  are  called  for  here,  so  much  equipment  to  the  division, 
nd  if  a  smaller  army  was  reduced  to  9  divisions,  for  instance,  and 
»iijy  half  the  number  of  men,  the  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
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Miiiiller  army  would  be  nine-twelfths  or  three-fourths  of  whatthi 
original  figure  would  hiive  been. 

Mr.  AV(K)i).  You  are  asking  for  an  army  of  500,000  men  andiw 
have  given  us  your  estimate  upon  an  amiy  of  275,000  men.  livt 
you  tlie  vehicles  on  hand  to  make  up  the  diflFerence  between  275i!S 
jind  ."XMMXH)  if  that  nuiximum  was  awarded? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  enough  or  not  Te 
have  approximately  enough  by  putting  in  some  of  the  nonstandard 
until  tliey  have  gone. 

Col.  FuKLow.  Yes. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  last  Motor  Transport  Corps  inventory  is  ditec 
October  81,  but  there  was  a  complete  inventory  taken  duriMthe 
month  of  December  and  it  will  be  absolutely  correct  and  reaayit 
the  next  80  davs  and  vou  mav  correct  these  figui'es,  but  the  inventon 
on  October  81  showed  there  had  been  issued  to  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  7,808  passenger  cai's,  23,027  trucks,  and  12,226  motor  cycles. 

Mr.  AVooi).  That  is  much  larger  than  voiir  necessities  ifor  th 
275,000  men  ? 

Mr.  PniLLH>s.  That  leaves  an  apparent  surplus  there  of  st^indipi 
ty])es,  of  about  2,878  passenger  cars,  8,492  trucks,  and  3J79  mot'? 
cycles. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  upon  the  basis  of  having  a  passenger  car  fe 
everv  officer  in  the  Army? 

Afr.  Phillips.  I  want  Col.  Furh)w  to  tell  you  about  that.  I  A) 
not  think  it  is  on  that  basis  at  all. 

Col.  Fi'Ri/)w.  Xo,  sir:  that  is  nqt  at  all  true.  The  war  plus 
division  of  the  General  Staff  makes  up  these  tables  of  equipment 
and  says  how  much  each  division  is  going  to  have  and  also  ho» 
much  each  organization,  each  post,  is  going  to  have,  and  it  is  wt 
:it  all  one  for  every  officer. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  rank  that  entitles  a  man  to  a  separate 
automobile,  under  your  plan? 

Col.  FuKLOw.  Not  below  a  post  commander,  regrardless  of  to 
rank,  or  a  divisit)n  camp  commander.  He  is  the  only  pei'son  thit 
draws  a  car  as  an  individual,  a  car  that  is  assigmed  to  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  some  sort  of  a  system  wherebv  vou  iss«od 
moi'c  tlian  that  number  of  cars  to  the  post? 

Co].  Vrmjow,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  the  cam]).  They  are  used  by  the  officers  all  the 
Avay  from  lieutcMiants  up.  How  many  do  you  issue  for  the  geneiJ 
use  of  the  officers  in  a  cam])  or  a  post? 

Col.  Fi'RLOw.  T  would  say  in  a  division  camp  theix?  ai'e  about  1^ 
automobiles  in  us(»  when  the  division  is  not  in  the  field.  It  is  irrenier 
than  that  when  the  division  is  mobilized  and  in  the  field!  AnJ 
then*  are  about  15  cars  in  use  in  a  divisicm  camp. 

Mr.  Sissox.  They  are  not  assio:ned  necessarily  to  the  officers:  they 
51  re  assijzned  to  the  post. 

(^ol.  FrKLow.  They  are  assigned  to  the  camp,  sir.  And  we  have 
endeavored  to  get  it  down  where  the  only -man  in  the  division  camp 
that  gets  one  assigned  to  him  is  the  commanding:  general  himself, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  always  and  are  rather  un-. 
popular  (m  account  of  it. 
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£    Mr.  S188ON.  Every  automobile  assigned,  not  those  that  may  be 
>wned  individually,  by  the  individual  officer,  but  every  automobile 
':iiat  is  assigned  carries  with  it  a  chauffeur? 
»    Col.  FuRLOw.  Yes,  sir. 

F    Mr.  SissoN.  Somebody  to  operate  it;    Now  the  great  objection  to 
saving  a  great  number  of  automobiles  owned  and  operated  bv  the 
:A.rmy  as  such,    in   addition   to  the   upkeep  of  the  car   and   the 
original  cost  of  the  car,  is  that  you  have  to.  keep  a  chauffeur  con- 
stantly, which  increases  very  much  the  expense  of  the  item. 

Col.  FuRLow.  If  I  were  running  a  corporation  and  had  to  pay 
out  of  my  own  pocket  or  the  pocket  of  my  stockholders  or  to  take 
<>ut  of  the  dividends  the  cost  of  a  car,  I  would  put  a  chauffeur  on, 
because  I  do  not  hand  the  average  omcer  much  on  the  chauffeur's 
job,  and  the  difference  in  the  way  it  lasts  more  than  pays  for  the 
chauffeur.  It  is  absoluteh-  an  economy.  The  only  people  we  allow 
to  drive  the  cars  at  all  are  the  attending  sur£!:eons  who  ai*e  given 
roadsters  to  drive  day  and  night  in  their  calls;  but  no  officer  is: 
allowed  to  drive  his  own  car. 

Mr.  S188ON.  He  would  be  allowed,  of  course,  to  operate  his  ownr 
individual  car? 

Col.  FuRiiOw.  The  attending  surgeon? 

Mr.  SissoN.  No;  the  officer.  If  1  were  an  officer  and  owned  a  car 
myself? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Oh,  yes ;  if  he  pays  for  it  himself.  But  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  them  operate  a  Government  car  if  I  can  help  it.  • 

Mr.  Wood.  These  7,500  passenger  cars:  What  distribution  will  be 
nade  of  those  cars  under  an  army  of  275,000  men? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Surplus  motor  cars,  nonstandard  types,  if  service- 
ible,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  sales.  They  should  be  sold 
3y  liini.  If  sold,  they  will  not  be  sold  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 
rhe  plan  that  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  was  to  have 
:he  Motor  Transport  Corps  sell  only  unserviceable  stuff;  so  that  sales 
>f  tliose  cars  would  \ye  by  the  director  of  sales. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  distribute  these  cars  you  are  going  to  use 
miong  those  275,000  men? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  a  chart  here  which  shows  in  detail,  issues  to 
nfantry  divisions  and  how  assigned  to  the  infantry  divisions; 
ssued  to  the  cavalry  divisions,  corps,  corps  troops.  Army  troops.  Air 
Service — showing  the  issues  in  detail  ana  the  assignment  of  aU  those 
rars. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Philups.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Wood.  For  my  own  information  and  the  committee^  givet 
case  of  how  they  would  be  distributed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Take  one  division. 

Col.  FuRLow.  Take  an  Infantry  division.  There  are  11  Infasby 
divisions.  They  have  4  each  of  the  heavy  tourings  cars,  makuig  U. 
Of  the  motor  cars,  medium,  there  are  594.  That  is  ssome  fifty  to  i 
division. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  54,  then,  including  the  heavy  cars,  to 
a  division? 

Col.  FrRi/)w.  Yes;  54  to  a  division.  To  a  Cavalry  division— ^hat 
has  three  corps  of  troops — it  has  165  of  those  heavy  cars. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  have  to  add,  now,  the  54  to  the  165! 

Col.  FuRLOw.  They  are  still  additional.  The  divisional  equipment 
is  kept  quite  separate  from  the  corps  equipment.  And  of  three  oor|B 
there  are  165.  That  is  55  cars  to  a  corps.  Of  the  Army  troops,  for 
one  army  there  are  58  in  addition  to  the  corps  troops  or  divisional 
troops. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  assign  these  cars,  we  will  say,  to  a  diviaon. 
does  the  commanding  officer  of  that  division  then  have  the  con^ 
of  the  assignment  of  the  cars?  Suppose  you  assisti  the  whole  lot 
of  54  cai-s,  or  55  cars,  to  a  division,  he  would  then  distribute  the  use 
of  the  cars  within  that  corps! 

Col.  P^uRLOw.  No ;  he  distributes  them  according  to  the  tables  of 
organization.  The  motor  cars  become  a  part  of  the  equipment,  or 
munitions,  just  as  field  pieces,  or  cannons,  or  anything  else- 
Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  your  department  and  the  policy  of 
the  General  Staff  has  fixed  the  number  assigned  to  a  division.  And 
after  the  cars  shall  have  been  assigned,  the  55,  we  wiU  say,  then  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  division  determines  the  use  of  the  55  cms. 
You  would  not  undertake  to  find  out  about  that? 

Col.  FuRix)w.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps;  no,  sir.  But  he  pnw^ 
tically  has  to  follow  this,  unless  there  is  an  emergency  wliicn  he 
feels  justified  in  switching  from  one  assignment  to  another.  They 
are  practically  assigned  by  the  tables  of  organization  and,  just  ifi 
the  company  owns  one  wagon  in  a  regiment,  a  certain  organization 
would  get  one  touring  car. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  charged  up,  then,  to  that  particular  unit! 

Col.  FuRLOw.  It  is  charged  up  to  that  particular  unit,  and  if  he 
attempts  to  take  it  away  from  it  there  is  usually  a  kick  or  a  row. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  has  to  be  accounted  for,  then,  by  that  particu- 
lar unit  or  officer,  whoever  he  may  bo? 

Col.  FrRix)w.  It  has  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  little  different  way 
than  that,  but  he  uses  it  all  the  time  and  would  have  to  have  it 
These  tables  wci-e  made  up  first  in  the  War  Plans  Division  anJ 
then  corrected  from  experience  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Somebody  has  to  be  responsible  for  this  car  wlwa 
assigned  ? 
Col.  FuRix)w.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  example.  Gen.  Lord  was  the  head  of  a  company  or 
had  charge  of  this  particular  car  delivered  to  him.  Now,  who  ic- 
counts  for  that  car;  would  Gen.  Tx)rd  be  responsible? 

Col.  FiTRLOw.  lie  would  be  responsible  and  account  for  it,  but  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  is  charged  with  the  technical  supervision  of 
that  car. 
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Mr.  SiSvSON.  The  upkeep  of  it? 

Col.  FiTRLow.  The  upkeep  of  it  and  furnishing  supplies,  and  I 
eouhl  personally  have  to  go  around  to  see  whether  I  thought  (Jen. 
jord  was  greasing  that  car  enough.  I  would  not  worry  aoout  his 
:eeping  gasoline  in  it,  but  whether  he  had  enough  lubricating  oil  and 
lid  not  abuse  the  car  and  did  not  act  as  his  own  chauflfeur. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  that  would  be  true  right  on  through? 

Col.  Fukijow.  That  would  be  true  right  on  through ;  yes,  sir. 

Number  of  Employees. 

(See  page  2114.) 

Mr.  Wood.  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  information  with  reference  to 
he  distribution  of  these  401  men.  As  I  understand  it,  you  made  this 
alculation  on  an  army  of  275,000  men,  and  in  your  opinion  it  will  be 
ecessary  to  keep  this  clerical  force  permanently  to  supply  the  de- 
lands  of  the  Arniy  of  that  size;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Practically  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  has  the  present  supply  of  the  motor  truck  service 
nd  equipment  you  have  on  hand  now  anything  to  do  with  the  main- 
BTiance  of  this  number  of  clerks  ?  Will  it  diminish  or  increase  with 
le  diminution  of  the  supplies  you  have  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  might  have  some  effect  upon  it,  but  the  number  of 
ur  cars  are  decreasing  now  by  sales  and  by  transfers  daily,  and  yet 
ur  office  force  is  working  overtime  under  the  maintenance  and  repair 
reposition  with  the  other  propositions  that  came  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Col.  FuRLow.  I  would  not  think  it  would  reduce  materially  with  a 
eduction  of  the  number  of  cars. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not,  after  you  get 
id  of  all  this  surplus  junk  you  have  on  hand,  or  surplus  cars  whether 
ink  or  not,  and  you  have  simply  to  do  with  the  cars  that  operate  the 
.rmy,  will  that  have  anything  to  do  with  this  force? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  might  make  some  slight  reduction;  it  will  not 
lake  a  great  reduction. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  so,  when  would  you  expect  that  reduction  to 
ike  place? 

Mr.  Pniixips.  It  might  depend  somewhat  upon  when  the  organiza- 
on  bill  is  passed  and  completed  and  the  equipment  is  all  assigned  as 
>nteinplated  in  the  Army  reorganization.  It  should  take  place  at 
lat  time  if  at  all. 

Mr.  SiSRON.  You  have  401  clerks? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  more  than  that;  that  is  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that;  that  is  the  force  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  more  than  that.  Four  hundred  and  one  are 
aid  out  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill  and  the  Quartermaster 
orps,  and  they  are  asking  for  31  under  this  temporary  roll. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  432. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  gotten  to  that  yet.  I  am  trying  to  make 
►nie  disposition  of  these  gentlemen  before  we  get  to  this  temporary 
)1L  and  whether  or  not  the  work  they  have  to  do,  because  of  this 
irpliis  on  hand  that  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  whether  that  does  not 
igunnent  or  make  necessary  a  larger  force  than  that  which  will  be 
quired  after  they  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
link  it  will  make  much  difference. 
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Mr.  Piiiij^ips.  I  should  say  the  greater  part  of  our  work  at  tie 
present  time  is  in  connection  with  maintenance  and  repair  stati£tic^ 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  motor  vehicles  ad 
operation. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  number,  suppose  at  the  end  of  six  months  all  of  & 
work  you  have  to  do  in  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  work  then  is  with  reference  to  maintaining  the  esul-- 
lished  Army :  How  much  of  this  force  did  you  say  you  could  dispense 
with  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  working  on  the  disposition  of  surplus  motor 
vehicles  five  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  could  ^et  rid  of  them.  And  who  else  ht^e 
vou  working  upon  this  surplus  besides  these  five  clerks  included  with- 
in this  401  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Xobodv. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  told  us  about  the  $7,500  expert  auto  engineer, 
etc.  Who  is  the  next  hiffh-salaried  man  you  are  payinff  out  of  tlus 
fund? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  next  is  $3,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  those  have  you? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Six. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Two  enp:inei's,  two  assistant  eng:iners,  one  executive 
assistant,  and  one  cost  accountant. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  gi-and  engineer,  two  engineers,  two  as- 
sistant engineers,  one  executive  assistant  engineer 

Mr.  Phiixips.  No;  that  is  not  one  executive  assistant  engineer. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  vou  call  that  man? 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  executive  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  five  engineers.  Now  this  $7,500  engineer: 
who  is  he? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  supervising  and  consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  these  two  engineers  immediately  below  him: 
what  do  they  have  to  do? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  two  engineers  and  two  assistant  engineers  are 
l>articu]aily  concerned  with  standardization  and  development  of 
motors  i)ertaining  to  automotive  engines. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  liave  reached  the  standardization,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  tliink  that  work  is  still  being  done  from  time  to 
time,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Fi'RLow.  Yes;  the  automobile  trade  is  changing  every  day: 
they  are  making  improvements  and  we  have  to  keep  up.  It  is  going 
ahead  vei*y  ra})i(lly  and,  in  addition,  these  other  engineers  are  en- 
gaged a  great  deal  on  their  salvage  work.  We  find  trouble  develop 
in  the  trucks  of  well-known  makes  (they  are  changing:  and  expen- 
monting  themselves),  and  we  have  to  trace  that  trouole  down  and 
find  out  wliether  it  is  inherent  in  the  trucks  or  whether  it  is  some 
thing  our  operator  is  doing  and  whether  it  is  l)etter  to  attempt  to 
repair  this  truck  every  time  it  occurs  or  to  send  it  baek  to  the  com- 
pany and  make  them  replace  the  broken  pieces.  I  recall  one  particu- 
lar instance  that  occurred  over  a  year  ago  and  in  which  I  va? 
rather  astonished  to  find  that  the  salvage  engineers  had  gone  into 
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it  and  it  made  a  difference  of  $70,000  and  we  were  able  to  make  the 
compan}'  put  that  in.  They  confessed,  after  I  got  the  data,  they 
made  a  mistake  in  the  material  and  design  of  this  roQer  bearing  that 
lifted  a  valve  and  would  have  to  replace  it.  And  iriHiout  those  en- 
j^eers  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  five  engineers  to  discover  a  thing  like  that? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  That  is  only  one  question.  I  say  that  is  part  of  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  looks  to  me  like  you  have  too  many  engineers  for 
your  Army.  You  have  401  men  engaged  ii^  this  business  and  you 
nave  five  engineers  now  who  are  the  advisors  with  reference  to  this 
motor-truck  equipment  and  standardization,  etc.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  seems  to  me  ^ou  could  dispense  with  some  of  those  engineers. 

Col.  FxTRLOw.  With  that  we  have,  roughly,  forty  or  fifty  million 
dollars  worth  of  this  expensive  equipment  to  mamtain,  to  keep  in 
operating  condition,  and  to  know  what  we  are  doing  about  it.  We 
are  all  learning  the  job;  we  are  not  experts  and  I  feel  with  forty  or 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  (I  do  not  know  what  it  amounts  to)  of 
tlie^se  expensive  trucks  and  cars,  it  is  really  economy  to  keep  some- 
body to  let  us  know  what  we  are  doing.  Any  commercial  concern, 
I  think,  would  keep  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  somebody,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  any  more  than  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  work. 

Col.  FuRLow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  think  a  business  concern  that  was  operating 
this  same  number  of  motor  trucks  and  requiring  the  same  amount  of 
equipment  and  maintenance  and  all  that  sort  of  business  would  keep 
five  engineers  going  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  FfktvOw.  Yes,  sir:  T  am  satisfied  they  would  and  probably 
koop  donblo  that.  Any  cold-blooded  corporation,  the  Standard  Oil 
or  most  of  those  bijir.  successful  concerns,  would  keep  more. 

^fr.  Stssox.  The*^  men  are  not  confined  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Col.  FrRT/)w.  Oh.  no,  sir.  We  go  from  Panama  to  the  Philippines 
fiiifl  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  the^  engineers  located? 

Col.  FrRTX)w.  They  have  their  headquarters  in  Washington,  but 
thev  are  out  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yon  mean  they  travel  over  the  country  as  necessary, 
but  thov  are  all  stationed  here? 

^fr.  PniTjjps.  The  headquarters  are  in  Washington,  but  those  en- 
nrinoers  make  frequent  trips  to  the  camps,  posts,  and  stations  in  con- 
nection with  ptnndardization  work  at  those  places. 

Afr.  Stsson.  What  diitie«J  would  they  have  in  Washington?  Have 
thov  anv  partioiilnr  duties  to  perform  in  Washington? 

Afr.  PiTTTjjps.  They  are  located  here  more  for  convenience  to  the 
Biirenu  of  Standard?  than  anything  else.  They  use  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. T  think,  the  equipment  furnished  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  these  men  fix  the  standardization  of  a  car  and 
that  standardization  is  adopted,  whether  with  reference  to  the  car  or 
with  reference  to  a  part,  and  that  thing  is  installed,  what  is  the  occa- 
sion of  these  s^entlemen  going  out  over  the  country  when  that  thing 
is  once  fixed? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Nothing  in  connection  with  that  particular  dem 
after  it  is  once  fixed.  I  should  sav. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  are  adopting  a  new  kind  of  a  part  totib 
the  place  of  "^ome  other  part,  if  there  is  such  a  thiii|ir  as  that,  (v  sob 
sort  of  a  new  device  on  the  car  with  reference  to  a  lighting  sysfea 
or  with  refei-ence  to  a  braking  system,  or  with  reference  to  any  ocker 
vital  pai*t  of  it:  do  you  have  to  .send  one  of  these  engineers  otfts 
tliese  different  headquartei-s  for  that  thing?  Is  there  not  any  ofcal 
of  those  establishments,  a  motor  man«  who  is  engineer  enon^ti^ 
apply  tho<e  things  and  attach  them? 

Col.  FuRLow.  We  frequently  do  send  them  out  in  the  country  tii 
make  the  road  and  field  test  on  this  stuff.  We  have  just  had  some- 
hfxly  down  in  New  Mexico  trying  out  this  cavalry  equipment.  After 
having  decided  to  try  this  out,  we  then  have  to  go  to  the  field  twi 
make  an  actual  practical  test  of  it,  because  the  results  obtained  bf 
computations  and  trials  under  one  set  of  road  conditions  are  qnitt 
different  when  they  are  tried  out  imder  practical  conditions. 

Mr.  Wo<^)D.  I  presume  there  will  be  some  changes  made  all  the  time, 
but  you  will  ^et  at  a  basis  of  standardization  sooner  or  later. 

Col.  FuRi^w.  Not  for  20  years,  with  the  automobile  and  trwk 
industry.  It  i«^  one  of  the  most  unstable,  changing,  and  improvin^in- 
dustries  that  I  know  of  and  it  will  probably  take  another  15  or2f 
years  before  it  begins  to  get  practically  finished  like  the  locomotm 
or  oven  the  steamship  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  five  engineers  in 
your  department  until  that  time? 

Col.  FuRLow.  It  will  be  necessary  for  that  to  be  handled  by  some 
body.  But  I  am  training  young  officers  of  the  Army  as  rapidly  ts 
I  can  and  then  we  can  dispense  with  these  civilian  engineers  anJ 
each  officer  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  will  know  more  about 
it  and  we  will  not  have  to  have  it  backed  up  by  other  engineers 
Those  men  are  at  this  duty  and  other  duties  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  do  you  think  you  will  need  this  chief  »• 
gineer,  two  assistants,  and  two  assistant  engineers  in  eonnecti<Hi 
with  this  expert  engineer? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  I  would  say  not  ever  two  or  three  years,  and  ve 
probably  won't  need  all  of  them  that  long.  But  this  is  a  brand- 
new  thing  and  I  have  started  out  on  a  big  system  of  education  and 
it  is  heart-breaking  work.  I  can  not  get  the  officers  who  know  their 
job ;  they  liave  not  been  trained  in  it  and  I  have  to  depend  on  my 
technical  adviser  and  civil  engineers. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  next  salaried  officer  or  set  of  experts  that 
you  have  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  next  is  $2,760 ;  one. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  is  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  another  engineer? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  three  more  coming  after  him- 
mechanical  engineer,  automotive  engineer,  and  expert  automotive 
engineer. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  There  is  nobody  on  that  list  at  that  Holabird  school 
up  there? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  not. 
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:     Mr.  Wood.  You  have  an  engineer  at  $2,760;  what  are  the  next 
engineers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Two  at  $2,520  and  one  at  $2,610.    I  do  not  know 
.how  those  salaries  were  fixed  originally. 
«     Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  more  engineers? 

r    Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  one  more  engineer  at  $2,100;  two  engineer 
onechanics  at  $1,500;  two  assistant  engineer  medianics  at  $1,400. 
r     Mr.  Wood.  Are  those  two  engineer  mechanics  at  $1,600? 
;     Mr.  Phillips.  Two  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  two  at  $1,600  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  four  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  pretty  much  engineers  themselves,  are  they 
:not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes ;  they  are  engineers 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  21  engineers? 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  an  engineer  mechanic? 

Mr.  Phillips.  These  men  qualified  in  a  civil-service  examination. 
They  are  all  used  in  connection  with  engineering  or  maintenance 
and  repair  work.  A  good  many  of  those  men  are  used  in  connection 
w^ith  the  repair  work — the  technical  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking.  I  am  asking  what  an 
engineer  mechanic  is.  I  know  what  a  mechanic  is,  and  I  know  what 
an  engineer  is,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  combination  is.  I  think 
it  is  a  salary  proposition. 

Mr.  Phillips.  1  do  not  know.  It  was  fixed  by  a  civil-service  ex- 
amination; it  is  the  result  of  an  examination  that  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  men  who  not,  only  had  the  theoretical 
knowledfre  of  enpneering  but  who  had  the  practical  knowledge  of 
engineering  also. 

Mr.  SissoN.  An  engineer  mechanic,  then,  is  a  fellow  who  actually 
;akes  a  tool  and  does  the  work? 

Col.  FiTRi/)w.  He  is  a  man,  as  I  understand  it,  sir,  who  is  a  good, 
practical  mechanic  and  knows  something  about  engineering.  The 
ivera^e  engineer  knows  the  theory  of  it,  but  he  is  not  a  good  work- 
nan. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  engineer  mechanic  is  the  man  who  puts  his  over- 
ilLs  on  and  gets  down  under  the  car  with  his  overalls  on  and  actually 
loes  the  work? 

Col.  Furlow.  I  should  say,  from  the  salary  there,  you  need  not 
vorry  about  that;  he  is  not  too  much  of  an  engineer  or  a  mechanic, 
itlior,  if  we  are  able  to  get  him  for  that  salar>',  because  the  ordinary 
iitomobile  mechanic  to-day  is  getting  $2,000  to  $2,400.  They  are 
:etting  tremendous  pay. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  nxed  up  this  program  of  engineers  in  your  de- 
>artnient? 

Col.  FuRix)w.  It  was  fixed  by  the  Maintenance  Division  and  the 
hief,  sir. 

>Ir.  ^^'<M)I).  Tliis  number  of  engineers — is  it  practically  the  same 
limber  you  had  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  war? 

Col.  FuRi/)w.  Oh,  no,  sir.  We  had  any  number  of  those;  pi'ob- 
bly  we  did  not  have  any  more  civil  employees,  but  we  had  en- 
ineers  from  all  over  the  country  as  commissioned  officers  and  a  lot 
f  them  in  there  working  for  a  very  nominal  salary  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  \V<MH).  Did  you  have  more  than  this  number  of  places  »> 
pifd  hy  >o-c'alkMl  engineers? 

Col.  FiiJLow.  Yes,  sir:  we  had  at  one  time  at  least  300  engin*^ 
liere  in  Washin^on.  Tliey  were  not  here  all  at  the  same  time.  .'J 
they  (.anie  in  to  Washincton,  and  nrobablv  all  of  them  weit  ber^ 
every  week  or  every  two  weeks.  The  Society  of  Automobile  t 
o^ineers  pave  us  pnictically  every  man  in  the  motor  industry,  iti 
they  were  in  here  from  September,  1917,  until  alon^  the  Lst  vi 
January,  lOlS.  And  there  must  have  been  four  or  five  hundrfi 
engineers  in  here  ilurinir  that  time.  They  were  furnished-  howew. 
bv  their  companies,  and  not  by  us. 
*  Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  reached  the  end  of  the  list  of  engineers! 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have:  there  are  no  more. 

Mr.  AVason.  We  will  bepn  with  your  engineer  mechanic  and  tie 
Holabird  as  an  illustration:  He  is  a  man  that  is  actually  doing  re- 
pair work  upon  vour  cars? 

Col.  FuRi^w.  I'his  engineer  mechanic? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Col.  Fuuiiow.  I  imagine  not,  sir.  He  is  a  man  probably  io\u 
work  in  nuiking  tests  out  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  only  n^ 
we  have  doing  work  at  Holabird  are  the  enlisted  men  plus  civiliaB 
foremen  and  instructoi*s  that  we  have  out  there.  AVe  can  not  depeifei 
on  either  to  do  our  work :  we  have  to  mix  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  you  come  to  your  low^-priced  or  ordinarj'-prii^- 
engineei's :  are  they  doing  work  out  here  at  the  Bureau  of  Standard-, 
too? 

Col.  FuRix)w.  There  and  other  places  around :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  can  not  do  much  work  at  other  places? 

Col.  Fi'Ri/)w.  They  are  doing  no  actual  repair  work:  that  is,  ju-^ 
to  keep  a  car  running.  They  are  trying  to  locate  troubles  and  whit 
causes  breaks,  and  all  that,  and  making  experiments  with  the  metboi 
of  repair:  but  for  the  actual  daily  operations  of  repair,  thev  aren^ 
used  for  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Something  was  said  about  these  en^neers  who  are 
working  on  standardization  of  the  parts  in  repair  work.  How  many 
of  the  automobile  concerns  have  accepted  any  recommendations  fer 
standardization  of  repair  pai-ts,  if  you  can  recall  any  pai*ticular  on^ 
that  are  ty])ical  of  theii*  recommendations  and  chan'^es? 

(^)l.  Fuiu/)w.  It  is  happening  rather  fi-equently,  sir.  I  have  h^ 
it  happen  with  the  best  of  cai*s,  the  Dodge  car  and  the 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  not  tell  the  committee  what  you  have  h*ii 
hap])en  and  what  was  recommended  and  what  the  companv  accepteiii 
Yon  can  name  the  part,  can  you  not? 

Col.  FuKLoW'.  On  the  Dodge,  I  recall  there  w^as  a  bi*eak  of  a  fraiw 
1  fii-st  called  their  attention  to  it.  The  Dodge  people  said  they  ha*i 
had  a  few:  that  they  had  had  a  few  such  breaks,  and  we  found  they 
Were  running  thn)ugh  all  of  our  cars  and  found  it  was  partly  call^<^ 
l)y  an  overload  on  (me  i)art  of  the  car,  as  this  break  ran  pretty  steadil!" 
through  that  side,  and  to  get  away  from  it  we  had  begun  to  put  ii 
another  ])iece  on  the  inside  of  the  U-frame  and  to  weld  it  in  there- 
The  Dodge  ])eo])le  accepted  our  recommendation  and  strengtlieneJ  a!l 
the  frames  in  that  way  and  made  the  frames  heayier. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  that  reciuire  the  services  of  five  or  six  $2,000  or 
$8,000  enirineers  to  correct  that  defect? 
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Col.  FuRLOw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason,  Would  not  you  vourself  have  had  engineering  abil- 
ity enough  to  have  devised  that^ 

Col.  FuRLOw.  No.  It  did  not  require  them  all,  and  there  prob- 
ably was  not  but  one. 

Mr.  Wason.  Before  the  war,  did  not  every  automobile  manufac- 
turer, when  he  found  any  weaknesses  in  any  part  of  his  car,  correct 
them  himself;  and  are  they  not  doing  it  to-day? 

Col.  FuftLow.  They  do,  but  we  find  wealmesses  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  accept  as  weaknesses  when  they  occur  with  an  individual 
customer.  But  when  thej  occur  with  us,  they  occur  in  greater  quan- 
tities and  their  average  is  so  much  greater  that  it  convinces  them  it 
is  an  engineering  weakness  in  the  car  and  not  just  a  happen-so.  A 
great  many  things  have  been  corrected  in  cars  on  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  may  be  true,  but  do  they  not  come  back  at  you 
with  this  question  that  you  do  not  use  the  cars  properly? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  they  do  not  know  their  business,  because  I  can 
speak  from  personal  observation  right  in  my  own  section.  Your 
men,  in  the  use  of  the  trucks  over  the  highways  at  Camp  Baird,  if 
they  were  working  for  me  they  would  get  thcpugh  at  sun  down. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  way  they  operate 
them,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  in  the  use  of  that  truck. 

Col.  FiTRLow.  It  certainly  is  not  done  as  it  should  be  done,  and  I 
am  making 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  the  Dodge  people  ask  how  heavy  loads  your  cars 
were  carrying  and  under  what  circumstances  as  to  the  condition  or 
wav  that  the  load  was  carried,  that  these  defects  occurred  ? 

Co].  FuRLOW.  They  did  not  go  into  that  detail,  because  this  hap- 
pened to  occur  on  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  was  speaking  about  trucks. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  These  were  passenger  cars  I  was  speaking  of.  But 
there  was  a  case  occurred  on  trucks,  the  F.  W.  D.  truck,  of  the 
breaking  of  the  frames  in  certain  places.  They  accepted  my  recom- 
mendation in  the  matter,  the  recommendation  of  the  Motor  Trans-. 
port  Corps  on  that,  and  made  the  changes. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  frame  is  a  small  matter  to  correct.  Have  you 
any  instances  relating  to  the  motor  where  your  engineers  that  are 
drawing  salaries  from  $2,100  to  $7,500  have  made  recommendations 
that  have  been  adopted  by  any  of  these  manufacturers? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  case  on  the  Packard  motor  in 
:he  valve. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  a  passenger  car? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  truck,  a  Packard  truck. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  the  defect? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  It  was  in  the  material,  a  defect  in  the  material  and 
t  defect  in  the  shape  of  the  cam  shaft  that  lifted  the  valve.  They 
lad  discovered  it  about  the  same  time  we  did  and  they  quite  agreed 
^ith  us. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  if  you  had  not  had 
his  corps  of  highly-paid  engineers,  the  Packard  people  themselves, 
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wlio  ;iiv  keen,  sharp  business  men,  and  watdiinp  how  their  oiup 
^erve<  the  |»ubli*;.  wonhl  prMbahly  have  made  that  very  change? 

Col.  Ki  i:iji\v.  They  proluihly  woidd.  but  I  feel  it  is  our  dulji: 
dixnver  tlms*'  thinirs.  i<m».  The  Packard  people  had  built  it  andtiiy 
hatl  had  one  chance  at  it. 

Mr.  AVtM.n.  I)<»  n«»t  these  «-ompanies  furnishing  the  trucks  andci.'s 
in  larire  ([uantities,  like  these  ditleivnt  companies  do  to  the  Uiii*«i 
States  (iovernment.  ever  send  an  engineer  or  expert  down,  here  the;:- 
selve-  to  M*e  how  their  cars  are  working,  or  would  they  not  doib' 
on  your  suj^gestion  i 

C'ol.  FiiiL4»w.  They  would:  but  they  very  much  appreciate  oiir -i- 
in^^  anythin<r  we  can  an«l  are  very  <rlad  indeed  to  listen  to  reiv'i 
mendations  we  make  and  we  trv  to  Ix*  orthodox  with  them. 

Mr.  AVason.  I  a^rce  they  appreciate  it.  I  would  if  I  were  in » 
manufacturing  concern,  if  I  couhl  get  the  advice,  free  of  charge. "i 
three  or  four  #.*).0()0  or  $7,000  engineers. 

Col.  Fukijow.  But  it  is  stuff  they  have  already  sold  us  and  wear? 
working  on  that,  and  it  makes  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes;  but  it  is  sold  with  a  guaranty.  The  Packard  a: 
is  sold  with  a  guaranty. 

Col.  Flrlow.  Yes,  ^<ir:  but  that  immediately  raises  the  questioi 
and  we  have  to  make  our  proof  to  the  company  that  it  is  a  fault  is 
design  and  construct icm  and  not  the  fault  of  operation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Xo:  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  you.  If  they  sell  it 
with  a  certain  guaranty  and  something  happens  and  you  show  iti- 
no  fault  of  youiv  and  you  have  not  mistreated  or  overloaded  it  o: 
used  it  in  any  way  out  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  up  to  them  to  mafe 
good.    I  have  had  some  experience  with  automobile  concerns  niyseli. 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Sometimes  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  never  willing,  but  they  always  balance  tk 
probabilities. 

Col.  Fi'Rix)w.  You  have  to  have  your  proof.  I  receive  the  ven 
best  support  from  the  automobile  concerns  all  over  the  country  aD'i 
I  have  the  friendliest  feeling  for  all  of  them  and  they  expect  lis  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  we  have  to  do  it  to  protect  the  Grovernmeni 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  they  make  any  reduction  in  price  on  a  car  in  coi- 
sidoration  of  the  information  you  will  furnish  thein  with  reference 
to  the  durability  and  improvements  of  their  product? 

Col.  FuKLOw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  the  typewrit<*r  industry:  The  Government  isoB? 
of  the  greatest  purchasei>i;  of  typewriters  in  the  world.  There  an* 
half  a  dozen  different  companies  selling  to  the  Government  and  i* 
does  not  have  to  keep  expert  engineers  to  keep  up  the  standardizatioE 
of  the  typewriters.  The  companies  keep  them  up  and  are  glad  to  Jo 
it  because  of  the  fact  the  gi'eatest  demand  they  have  is  due  to  the  ap- 
proval of  their  concerns  by  the  Government  in  its  pui-chases  of  their 
machines.  And  why  could  not  that  same  rule  work  with  referenc* 
to  the  standardization  of  motor  trucks  and  motor  vehicles? 

Col.  FrRix)w.  The  typewriters  are  very  much  more  nearly  stabi- 
lized than  trucks:  the  improvements  being  made  are  much  less  eaci 
year  than  for  trucks  and  the  changes. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  manufacturers,  as  I  understand,  are  constantly 
trying  to  improve  their  trucks  in  their  standardization  of  them- 
The  Government  should   require  that  standardization   from  those 
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nen  who  are  selling  them  these  wares;  instead  of  the  Government 
,fumishing  them  the. experts,  they  should  demand  that  they  hire  the 
jxperts  to  do  this  business  rather  than  that  the  United  States  be 
iiiring  the  experts  to  do  it. 

Col.  Fi  RLow.  Yes-  but  there  are  frequently  different  ways  of 
.ioeeting  the  same  proolem,  and  each  man  is  sure  his  is  the  best  way 
nf .  meeting  it ;  and  we  have  to  decide  which  we  are  going  to  accept. 
And  it  is  also  time  of  the  effort  of  the  engineers  to  improve  things 
that  they  frequently  start  out  wrong  andliave  to  start  over  again. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  13  of  these  lower  paid  engineers  and  engi- 
neer mechanics.     How  long  are  you  going  to  need  that  load? 

Mr.  Phillips.I  think  they  will  be  reduced  gradually. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think:  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  them^ 
to  entirely  dispense  with  the  services  of  all  of  them ;  but  as  the  work 
lightens,  those  engineers  will  be  permitted  to  go;  several  of  them 
have  gone;  they  are  going  right  along.  This  list  is  much  smaller 
than  it  would  have  been  three  months  ago.  I  may  say,  in  connection 
with  these  engineers,  if  it  will  throw  any  light  on  the  situation,, 
that  there  is  an  engineer  expert  on  the  steel;  there  is  an  engineer 
expert  on ^ the  lubricating  oil;  there  is  an  engineer  expert  on  car- 
buretion  and  carburetoi*s.  That  may  throw  some  light  on  the  situa- 
rion  as  to  the  large  number  of  engineers  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  not  any  expert  on  the  blowing  apparatus; 
the  horn,  have  you? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  on  the  horns,  but  there  is 
one  on  the  bodies. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Government  is  not  going  to  buy  any  new  cars 
very  soon,  is  it? 

Mr.  Pmij^ips.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  buying 
any  cars. 

3f r.  Wood.  How  long  would  the  supplies  you  now  have  on  hand 
last  all  the  requirements  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  say.  There  are  3,000 
5till  due  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  there  have  been  trans- 
ferred over  to  the  various  bureaus  5,895  passenger  cars,  25,844  trucks, 
[.408  motorcycles— making  about  31,000  or  32,000— nearly  33,000 
i-ars  that  have  already  been  transferred.     And  3,000  are  still  due. 

^Ir.  Wood.  You  won't  have  to  buy  any  cars  for  the  Grovemment 
hen  for  a  long  while? 

Mr.  Piiiij.ips.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  true,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
lo  yon  need  all  these  Engineers  with  reference  to  a  thing  that  is 
il ready  fixed  and  complete  in  itself? 

^Ir.  Phillips.  They  are  being  reduced  and  have  been  gradually 
•cflnred  from  time  to  time.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  if  you  had 
x*en  furnished  with  tliis  list  a  couple  of  months  ago,  there  would 
:)r()bably  have  lx*en  more  Engineers  on  that  list  than  on  this  list. 
\nd  tliey  are  being  demobilized  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  just 
enow  the  need  of  all  these  Engineers,  unfortunately,  and  they  are 
>eing  gradually  reduced,  but  1  do  not  think  the  time  will  come 
vlien  we  won't  need  some  Engineers. 

^Ir.  Wood.  That  may  be,  but  I  think  the  thing  is  overloaded, 
riiis  is  the  thought  that  occurs  to  me:  From  what  you  say  these 
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men  are  ummI  for  and  what  vou  say  the  purpose  is  in  having  tlm 
it  can  not  i^ossibly  do  the  (jovernment  any  good  with  reference  w 
the  ^toc-k  you  liave  on  hand  now.  It  would  be  with  referent tj 
lU'w  car-  you  are  ^oin^  to  get  and  those  gentlemen  who  manufi'- 
ture  tlieni  oiiirht  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  stini 
ardization  of  tho>e  cai>?.  The  best  these  men  can*  do  is  to  stn-ij 
the  cars  and  point  out  present  deficiencies  so  that  the  conipaii^ 
manufacturing  them  in  the  future  may  make  a  better  car  in  tiai 
particular.  Tliat  is  all  those  gentlemen  are  goin^  to  do,  and  tk 
is  a  work  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  the  United  States  Govemmeiii 
a  car  ought  to  be  charged  with  and  for  which  he  ought  to  pay:  tit 
(lovernmcnt  ought  not  to  be  paying  for  that  stuff. 

Mr.  PiiiLLTi»s.  The  policy  of  having  those  Eng:ineei"s  doing  tfc 
work  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  cars  1  am  not  faniilisr 
with,  and  I  do  not  know  if  Col.  Furlow  knows  whether  it  ^a>3 
result  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  otBcers  that  it  was  deterniine'i 
to  have  this  standardization  work  done. 

Col.  Friax)w.  That  was  handled  by  the  maintenance  division  aiw 
(icn.  Drake. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  a  Bureau  of  Standards  for  which  we  are 
approi)riating  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  ven 
work  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  and  why  should  « 
lune  scattered  through  your  department  and  every  other  depart- 
ment men  using  those  utilities,  men  who  are  experts  on  standardi- 
zation, when  we  have  one  prime  head  doing  that  thing?  It  loofc 
to  1110  like  throwing  money  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is,  whether  the 
lUireau  of  Standards  has  any  automobile  engineers,  or  automotive 
engineers,  or  not.     I  think  not. 

Col.  Fi'KLow.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  all  the  equipment  there  for  testing  steel: 
they  can  te^t  the  smallest  piece  of  steel  and  they  can  test  the  larg«3 
piece  of  steel. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  all  the  paraphernalia  there  to  test  oiL^ 
they  have  all  the  paraphernalia  there  to  test  carburetors,  and  thej 
have  all  the  j)ara]:)hernalia  there  to  test  everything  that  goes  into  it- 
Mr.  Phillips.  They  have  tested  oils  in  connection  with  this  m»|; 
ter.  I  distinctly  recall  one  or  two  tests  in  which  they  said  the  oil 
being  furnishect  on  contract  to  the  Government  (the  question  ^*^ 
up  wath  regard  to  the  fuel  supply  for  next  year)  did  not  meet  tb 
specifications  of  the  Government.  And  while  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  in  a  position  to  analyze  this  oil  and  describe  its  compos* 
tion,  to  analyze  its  compositon,  yet  as  far  as  its  eflFect  upon  certain 
equipment  was  concerned  they  had  to  call  in  some  men  from  tb 
Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  every  kind  of  material  offered,  from  tk 
steel  that  goes  into  a  wagon  clear  on  up  to  the  high-grade  steel  fer 
the  Xavy  Department,  and  they  have  a  certain  starSard  test  ^ 
thoy  make  for  the  Navy  Department  and  for  ordnance  for  the  AnnJ- 
In  addition  to  that,  they  will  also,  when  not  enga^d  on  GoverB- 
ment  work,  actually  make  these  tests  for  private  institutions  in  order 
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to  standardize  materials.    It  was  intended  by  Congress  and  by  those 

_havin|i^  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  the  past^  to  have  the  Bureau  of 

iStandards,  as  the  chairman  suggested,  do  this  exact  work.    Now,  it 

1  looks  to  me  as  if  there  is  a  duplication  of  work  ad  mf/mtwm  in  the 

"different  departments  of  the  Army.     The  Bureau  of  Standards  is 

peculiarly  fitted  for  it  and  Congress  has  expended  a  vast  amount  of 

money  to  put  up  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  purpose  of  doin^ 

this.    If  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  do  the  work,  it  would  be  weU 

for  Congress  to  enlarge  the  equipment  and  to  enlarge  the  force  of  the 

Bureau  of  Standards  and  compel  all  tests  of  this  character  to  be 

made  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  was  going  to  make  that  suggestion,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  IStandards  probaoly  could  perform  all  oi  this  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Certainlv;  m  peace  times.  It  may  be  in  time  of  war 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  would  be  so  overwhelmed  with  work  in  the 
coui*se  of  a  few  days  and  you  might  want  such  a  vast  amount  of 
material  tested  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  would  not,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  able  to  do  it.  So  Congress  tolerated  this  organi- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war,  but  it 
would  not  tolerate  it,  I  imagine,  in  time  of  peace.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  and  Senate  would.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  Army,  when  the  thing 
is  properly  presented  to  it,  or  the  Navy  Department,  would  insist  on 
keeping  this  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea,  whoever  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  Engineer  Corps  or  force,  that  that  gentleman  look 
to  the  economies  as  well  as  the  peace  of  his  department  (there  are 
two  things  he  ought  to  look  to)  and  have  a  consultation  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  see  how  much  of  your  work 
is  a  duplication  here  and  how  much  could  be  saved  to  the  Govern- 
ment bv  doinor  this  thing  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  l^iiiLLiPs.  AVe  will  be  glad  to  look  into  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  see  that  they  get  togetlier  and  have  a  conference  on  it  and 
find  out  what  the  result  of  the  conference  is.  I  think  ours  is  prob- 
ably not  the  only  depaitnient  that  is  using  engineers  for  such  a  pur- 
pose*, for  a  technical  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  sure  of  that.  That  would  be  tolerated  by  Con- 
press  during  war  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  lx»  tolerated  in 
peace  time. 

3Ir.  Wasox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an}'  other  depaitnient  doing  it 
niu<'h.  outside  of  the  Xavv. 

ft/- 

Mr.  Phillips.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  Xavv  is  in  very  close  connection  with  the 

•■  ft 

Bnivtiu  of  Standards:  but  the  Army,  while  not  unfriendly,  is  not  as 
closely  in  touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

C(A.  FniLow.  We  work  right  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mi*.  Wasox.  They  are  not  coordinated  as  closelv  with  the  Bureau 

%  ft. 

of  Stan(hir(ls,  as  I  glean  it  from  the  testimony  of  the  bureau  and 
the  Xayy.  as  tlie  Navy  is.  It  is  not  due  to  any  ill  feeling,  but  simply 
<liie  to  the  policy.  And,  as  the  chairman  suggests,  I  would  like  to 
liavo  from  the  man  who  established  it  what  his  reason  was. 

^Ir.  Phillips.  Several  of  our  engineers,  Mr.  Wason,  are  located  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  working  on  these  tests  daily. 

Mr.  Wasox.  These  engineers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 
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Mr.  AVasox.  How  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  there  are  several  out  tliffi. 
J  will  frt»t  that  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  FunLOw.  I  think  the  su^^estion  would  be  best  to  let  themsR 
together  and  then  let  the  committee  know  about  it.  We  have  wortei 
most  clo-elv  witli  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  thev  have  saidite 
were  (»verloaded  with  other  work  and  have  asked  us  to  have  ouriiis 
df)  tliis  work  under  their  su}>ervi>ion. 

Mr.  W<K)i).  The  prime  object  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  istofe 
work  for  the  (irovernment. 

0)1.  FuKiiOw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W<H»i).  And  they  ou^ht  to  do  that  work  firet,  and  they  aredoiti: 
a  lot  of  work  at  that  bureau  that  has  not  anything  on  earth' to  do^iii 
the  (iovernment  except,  incidentally,  to  discover  something  ne^'i 
benefit  to  the  Government  on  tlie  outside.  The  priine  object  of  ibt 
bureau  i-;  to  help  the  Government  in  all  its  functions,  and  I  don« 
think  they  are  disposed  to  do  otherwise. 

jNIr.  Sissox.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  makes  all  these  tests  anl 
niakes  tliem  efficiently. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  the  next  hi^h-paid  man  on  your  list? 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  statistician  at  $2,000  and  then  a  draftsman  ai 
$•2,000:  two  draftsmen  at  $1,920^— 

Mr.  AVooi).  You  have  a  statistician  at  $2,000? 

]Mr.  Phillips.  A  statistician  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  WcK)i).  And  how  many  draftsmen? 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  <haftsman,  at  $2,000:  two  draftsmen,  at  $1.^^: 
one  spare-i)ai-ts  expert,  at  $1,800;  two  draftsmen,  at  $1,800;  thm 
assi^tants,  at  $1,800  (those  are  draftsmen) :  one  expert  patent  inve^i- 
^ator,  at  $1,800:  one  parts  list  writer,  at  $1,800  (on  automobile  ac- 
cessories and  spare  j)arts:  he  has  to  know  them  all)  ;  one  mechanicil 
draftsman,  at  $1,<>20;  one  assistant  mechanical  draftsman,  at  $lM' 
two  assistant  en<rineei  mechanics  and  one  spare-parts  assistant,  at 
$1,500;  one  auto  tracer,  just  a  desi^i  tracer,  at  $1,500;  one  clerk. a* 
$1,440:  two  clerk's  lielpers,  at  $1,400:  one  draftsman,  at  $1,400 

Mr.  AVooD.  Is  that  another  draftsman? 

Mr.  PniLLiF»s.  Yes:  (me  at  $1,400:  three,  at  $1^00;  one  heli>er.at 
$1,!>0():  one  tracer,  at  $1,200:  one  map  draftsman  at  $1,200  and  t^" 
at  $1,000.     Tliat  takes  all  the  technical  list> 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  need  with  all  those  draftsmen;  whattfc 
they  draft? 

Mr.  Phillips.  These  draftsmen  are  used  in  the  engineering  braneli 
and  in  tlie  maintenance  division  for  general  drafting  purposes. 

Mr.  AA'oon.  What  do  they  draft? 

]\Ii'.  l^iiiLLips.  They  aie  design  and  body  draftsmen,  engineering 
draftsmen,  drawing  any  part  of  an  automobile,  and  there  are  gPD' 
eial  draftsmen  who  perform  otlier  kinds  of  drafting  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  people  are  not  manufacturing  automobiles  andai* 
not  manufacturing  trucks  or  parts.  If  you  were  running  a  maniift^' 
luring  oMabiishment,  T  can  see  why  you  would  need  all  these  technical 
draftsmen,  di'aftsmeu's  helpers,  assistant  draftsmen,  chief  drafts 
men.  and  so  foi'th ;  but  I  would  like  to  know  and  I  think  this  commit- 
tee would  like  to  know  and  1  know  Congress  will  want  to  know  whs^ 
in  the  world  you  are  doing  with  all  these  draftsmen  when  you  ai^ 
wearinir  out  instruments  and  not  making  them. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  May  I  make  the  suggestion:  Of  course  we  know  the 
oifice  organization,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
-  gjet  the  chief  of  the  maintenance  division  and  the  engineering  divi- 
sion up  here  and  let  them  state  what  services  each  and  every  one  of 
.  these  men  perform  ?  We  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 
'  Mr.  Sissox.  When  the  war  first  broke,  the  Army  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  transportation;  and  trucks  suited  for 
this  purpose  had  not  been  manufactured  by  the  trade,  and  the  Army 
truck  was  designed  by  the  organization  of  this  force,  which  required 
numbers  of  very  high  and  skilled  experts  as  draftsmen.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  came  from  private  life  and  were  doUar-a-year 
men;  and  in  the  execution  of  these  plans  which  they  would  a^ree 
upon  they  had  to  have  draftsmen  who  would  make  the  various 
sketches  and  the  various  plans  for  the  construction  of  what  finally 
resulted  in  the  Army  truck,  which  is  a  veiy  heavy,  very  strong,  very 
durable  truck,  and  goes  up  into  amounts  of  tonnage  that  the  ordinary 
conunercial  trade  rarelj^  used.  Now  did  not  that  account  for  the 
very  chaftsmen  the  chairman  is  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  did.    It  accounts  for  these  draftsmen 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  necessity  for  de- 
veloping at  once  a  type  of  improved  truck,  for  several  years  there 
Tvill  be  no  such  development  in  this  truck  proposition  that  would 
necessitate  any  very  marked  changes  in  the  form  of  construction,  ex- 
cept in  your  maintenance  provision.  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
would  need  anybody  now  in  the  form  of  draftsmen,  because  those 
men,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  would  have  too  little  to  do  except 
when  you  wanted  a  new  design  of  truck.  If  the  manufacturer  has 
the  design  and  the  plan  has  been  accepted  by  the  Army,  these  drafts- 
men have  nothing  to  do  but  just  sit  around  and  waste  paper  and 
material. 

ilr.  Phillips.  Pail  of  that  work,  I  think,  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  for  instance,  has  special  types  of  bodies. 
The  commercial  trade  does  not  furnish  bodies  that  will  serve  their 
purpose  and  yet  they  are  taking  thousands  of  what  the  drafting  divi- 
sion of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  provides. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  all  that,  as  an  original  proposition. 

ilr.  Phillips.  They  do  yet. 

Mr.  Sissox.  We  ran  against  the  very  severe  problem  that  the  meth- 
od and  means  of  transportation  of  any  kind  was  most  acute.  We  did 
not,  very  fortunately,  take  over  any  of  these  plants,  because  they 
voluntarily  surrendered  them  to  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  pay  quite  a  good  deal  of  money  to  those  various 
plants  for  tlie  purpose  of  enlarging  their  plants  and  acquiring  equip- 
ment to  manufacture  this  enormous  amount  of  stuff  at  one  time. 
They  could  not  afford  to  enlarge  their  plants  to  manufacture  in  a 
montli  or  in  a  vear  the  number  of  large  trucks  required.  I  believe 
the  White  truck  was  one  of  the  trucks  adopted.  Those  people  had 
to  enlarire  tlieir  plant  very  greatly  for  that  particular  character  of 
work  (for  which  I  presume  the  Government  is  now  in  process  of 
settlement  and  that  settlement  will  go  on  for  some  years),  to  supply 
this  extraordinary  expense  to  open  these  plants  to  take  care  of  this 
overhead  work,  this  peak  of  work,  which  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared 
there  will  be  a  ^reat  deal  of  it  that  is  useless  equipment,  which  the 
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Dwners  of  the  factories  can  never  do  anything  with.  The  Grovemmt 
ought  to  pay  for  that ;  it  ought  to  pay  the  price  for  that  extraon 
nary  plant. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  contracts  with  those  gentlemen,  il 
wanted  to  know  the  kind  and  character  of  truck  the  Government  ? 
going  to  demand  and  whether,  if  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  tb 
plans,  thev  were  going  to  be  accepted.  Therefore  they  instituted 
organization  in  the  War  Department  or  a  foiK*e  of  this  charac 
under  the  direction  of  the  very  best  experts  the  Government  could | 
to  approve  those  plans,  and  then  they  had  to  furnish  them  w 
enough  drafts  of  all  those  plans  for  the  various  manufacturers 
trucks;  but  now  that  they  have  finished  all  that,  I  am  quite  at  at 
to  know  why  you  need  any  of  these  draftsmen. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  will  have  the  chief  of  the  engineering  brae 
and  the  maintenance  division  up  here  to  explain  just  exactly  wl 
they  do. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  noticed  in  the  list  you  read  two  auto  tracers. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Those  are  just  drafting  tracers — tracing  blue  prir 
and  drawings. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Thev  are  simply  making  copies  of  the  originals? 

Mr.  Phillips.  T^iat  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  put  one  sheet  over  the  other  and  trace  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  the  idea.    At  $1,000, 1  think  it  was. 

Mr.  WxVSON.  I  know  what  you  mean  now,  but  I  was  going  to  ask: 
you  could  furnish  this  committee  with  the  number  of  tracings  \k 
those  two  men,  or  if  you  had  more,  made  during  the  year  1919. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  have  one  spare  parts  expert  and  one  assista>[ 
spare  parts  expert.  What  special  requirement  does  he  have  or  speci 
qualification  for  his  work? 

Col.  FrRix)w.  It  is  his  business  and  his  effort  to  determine  in  *^ 
vancc  how  many  of  each  of  the  parts  we  had  better  purchase  to  ta^ 
readv  at  the  time  thev  must  be  used  on  that  truck,  and  it  has  beeci 
question  we  have  had  lots  of  trouble  settling,  and  we  have  not  am^ 
at  it  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  He  does  not  purchase  the  parts;  he  simply  makes ti 
requisition  ?  J 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Makes  a  list.  That  is  purchased  by  the  Director < 
Purchase  and  Storage — the  list  that  we  request. 

Mr.  Wason.  After  he  makes  up  his  guess  as  to  the  different  p*^ 
he  and  his  assistant,  that  you  should  have  in  storage  or  on  hand 
your  depots,  I  take  it,  where  does  his  report  go  next? 

Col.  FxjRix>w.  It  goes  up  to  the  Chief  of  the  Maintenance  Divigit 

Mr.  Wason.  In  your  department? 

Col.  FuRiX)w.  In  the  department. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  then  he  has  to  approve  it? 

Col.  Fttrlow\  He  approves  it,  and  it  is  sent  up  to  the 

Mr.  Wason.  How  many  of  his  clerks  look  over  it  before  he  i 
proves  it:  have  you  any  idea? 

Col.  FuRi/)w.  No,. sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  More  than  one? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  I  imagine  not,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Then,  he  has  to  look  over  the  work  of  his  clerk  and 

>prove  it  and  then  you  send  it  by  messenger  or  by  mail  to  the 

ureau  of  Purchase  and  Storage? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  To  Purchase  and  Storage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  they  have  to  approve  of  it,  do  they? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  They  are  not  supposed  to  change  any  amoimt  on 

ere;  no,  sir;  we  are  responsible  and  held  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  supposed  to  send  right  out  and  get  them? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  To  ask  for  bids  on  them;  yes,  sir;  in  the  quantities 

hich  we  have  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  then  all  that  remains  is  for  the  successful  bidder 

furnish  that  order?  ^ 

Col.  FuRLOw.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Wason.  And  to  whom  is  it  furnished? 

Col.  FuRLow.  It  is  furnished  to  the  various  stations  over  the 
untry,  at  Holabird,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  it  come  back  to  you  or  to  the  Purchase  and 
ipply  Division?  Who  checks  it  up,  is  what  I  am  getting  at;  who- 
ceipts  for  it  and  sees  that  it  is  all  there? 

Col.  FuRi/)w.  It  is  checked  up  and  receipted  for  at  the  depots, 
olabird,  Normoyle,  or  Atlanta.  It  is  shipped  direct  from  the  fae- 
ry to  those  people. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  then  you  have  to  send  those  vouchers  back  to* 
irchase  and  Supply,  do  you  ? 

Col.  FuRLow.  We  receipt  for  it  and  it  goes  back  to  Finance  and 
ey  pay  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And,  of  course,  the  Purchase  and  Supply  Division 
^  to  furnish  the  Finance  Division  with  a  copy  of  tne  order  for 
Dse  supplies? 
Col.  FuRLOw.  Yes,  sir. 

fjcn.  Lord.  A  copy  of  the  contract  and  purchase  order,  and  then 
^ro  nuLst  bo  filed  with  it  the  statement  that  the  goods  have  been^ 
"■eivofl,  cortifiod  as  to  their  condition. 
^fr.  Wason.  You  naturally  would  have  to  have  about  three  trucks 

keep  your  service  ^oin^  daily  under  those  conditions  and,  unless 
^y  wore  exceptionally  good  trucks,  two  of  them  idle,  waiting  for 
r)airs.  while  you  were  getting  around  that  circuitous  junket  to 
r.  a  spark  plug. 

^fr.  PiiTLLTPS.  It  is  determined  in  advance. 

^r.  Wason.  Oh,  I  understand  exactly  and  I  am  just  thinking- 
iDut  tlie  different  phases,  the  different  steps,  under  your  method, 
^t  have  to  be  pursued  to  get  a  spark  plug  if  you  do  not  have  it  in 
<*k,  tliat  costs  a  dollar.  Of  course,  you  order  more  than  a  spark 
•  c*  h^^t  that  is  an  extreme  illustration. 

Tjren.  Lord.  Purchase  and  Storage  buy  the  goods.  The  requisition 
^nado  on  thorn  and  there  is  no  roundabout  method.  When  they  buy 
^  goods,  thoy  are  directed  to  be  shipped  from  the  manufacturer 

Camp  Holabird  or  any  point  of  destination,  and  it  is  received 
:^  all  goods  are  immediately  taken  up  as  in  transit  and  payment 
<le  tliorofor  on  certification  that  the  goods  have  been  shipped. 
Wr.  WA^iox.  Yos:  and  ordinarily  if  the  manufacturer  had  the  par- 

liar  nrtiolos  in  stock  in  sufficient  amount  and  their  factory  was  in 
cT^higan.  from  the  time  this  spare-parts  expert  began  his  work 
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until  you  got  the  pait  there  where  the  laborer  could  use  it,  to  say 
nothing  about  checking  it  up  and  paying  for  it,  about  how  long 
would  it  take? 

Col.  FuRLOw.  It  takes  three  or  four  months.  We  have  to  ^art 
in  inadvance  on  that.  That  is  because  these  companies  are  not  able 
to  furnish  those  spare  parts  in  quantities. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mv  inquiry  said,  if  they  had  the  parts  in  stock. 

Col.  FuRLOW.  it  would  take  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  arc  spending  under  this  item  over  $40,000  a  year 
for  draftsmen  in  a  concern  whose  equipment  is  alreiidy  purchased, 
no  new  apparatus  and  no  new  machines  for  years  to  come,  and  1 
want  to  know  the  necessity  for  that  business. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  will  arrange,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  before  this 
committee  at  any  time,  immediately  after  lunch  if  you  desire,  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  divisions  who  use  those  draftsmen  to  fully  explain 
in  detail  the  work  of  all  these  draftsmen. 


Monday,  January  12,  1920. 

^foTOR  Vehicles  Furnished  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital — Census 

Office. 

Mr.  Phillips,  (loin^  back  to  the  question  asked  as  to  the  cars  that 
would  be  furnished  St.  Pjlizal)eth  Asylum,  the  inspector  for  St.  Eliza- 
beth has  inspected  and  accepted  five  G.  M.  C.  ambulances  at  Buffalo. 
Tlneo  Garford  trucks  are  now  at  Camp  Holabird,  four  Hudson  li- 
mousines at  Camp  Holabird  for  the  inspection  of  the  St.  Elizabeth 
man  who  is  ^oin^  over  to-morrow. 

With  reference  to  the  cars  for  the  Census  Bureau,  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  Director  of  the  Census,  is  dated  January  3.  That  is 
not  tlie  original,  but  a  copy  that  was  furnished  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps.  The  original  is  in  process  of  going  through  the  Chief  of 
Staff  for  approval.  You  see,  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  these  cars.  This  is  dated  January  3,  and  is  addressed  to 
Maj.  (lon.  P.  C.  Harris,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  and  read? 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  On  account  of  the  tromendous  increase  in  the  work  incident  to 
the  decennial  census,  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  finds  it  imperative  to  liave  a 
]*  or  'J-ton  motor  truck. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  tliis  l)ureau  to  purcliuse  from  the  War  Department 
under  tlie  sundry  civil  act,  approved  .Tuly  19,  1919,  a  tniclj  of  the  above  sizf 
oharfrinj:  the  same  ajxainst  tlie  appropriation  of  tlie  Fourteenth  Census,  1920- 
1924? 

If,  in  your  opinion,  this  can  he  done,  I  shall  immeiliately  place  with  the  War 
D(?[)artment  an  order  for  a  truck  of  this  size,  with  the  request  that  its  delivery 
he  expedited  in  every  way  possible. 

This  was  sent  to  The  Adjutant  General,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
Transi)oilation  Section  of  the  General  Staff  for  approval.  The 
ori<^inal  has  not  ^one  back  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  with 
the  action  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  noted  on  it.    It  is  dated  January  3. 
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Total  Amount  for  Employees  in  Army  Bnx. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  you  tell  me  this  morning  the  total  outlay  for 
this  appropriation  under  the  Army  bill  would  be  for  these  401 
places! 

Mr.  Phillips.  At  the  present  rate,  it  is  $461,973.84. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  estimate  for  the  entire  year,  is  it  not,  on 
the  basis  of  your  present  strength? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  the  icka,  General. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  going  to  put  in  a  separate 
list,  showing  the  qualifications  and  the  salaries  of  each? 

Mr.  Phillips,  i  es. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  other  men  you  gave  us  this  morning  you  say  are 
technical  men,  and  the  remainaer  of  the  force  is  made  up  of  clerks? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Clerks,  stenographers,  and  typists. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  rate  are  jrou  paying  for  your  typists  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  are  paying  none  m  excess  of  $1,200  per  annum, 
with  tlie  bonus — $1,200  per  annum  exclusive  of  the  bonus,  I  mean  to 
say. 

Mr.  Wood  Exclusive  of  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  are  paying  them  $1,200,  exclusive  of  the  bonus. 
They  get  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  the  benefit  of  these  draftsmen  and  engineers,  there 
is  evidently  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  clerical  force  that  is 
made  necessary  by  these  draftsmen  and  engineers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  1  should  think  there  woiud  be  some  relationship  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  imagine  there  is  not  any  of  these  draftsmen  that  have 
to  have  one  or  more  typists  or  stenographers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  not,  but  some  of  those  technical  employees 
mav.  Col.  Staver,  the  Chief  of  the  Maintenance  Division,  is  here  to 
explain  the  maintenance  employees,  and  Capt.  Young  to  explain  the 
employees  in  his  department.    They  know  what  that  situation  is. 

Sir.  Wood.  Let  us  see  about  these  places  you  are  asking  on  this 
new  roll.    You  are  asking  for  one  position  there  at  $2,400. 

Employees  in  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  PiiiLLn»s.  That  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau,  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  Motor  Transj>oi*t  Corps,  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  service, 
or  wjis  in  tlie  service  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  in  the  Motors 
Division,  when  it  was  under  the  Quartermaster  General,  knows  the 
Motor  TransiK)rt  Corps  work  al)Solutely  and  thoroughly,,  and  has 
been  in  tlie  Governnient  service  I  think  something  like  20  years. 

Mr.  W<X)i>.  What  was  his  salary  before  we  got  mto  the  war? 

Mi*.  Phillips.  Two  thousand  dollars,  I  think,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General.  He  has  had  an  in- 
crease of  $100  (luring  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  he  chief  clerk  before  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Mi*.  AVooi).  He  is  chief  clerk  yet,  and  you  just  advanced  his  salary. 
Has  he  <rot  any  new  duties  to  i)erform  that  h^  had  before,  or  are 
tliey  ju>t  an  accununulation  of  the  same  kind  of  duties? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  an  accunmiulation  of  duties,  and  the  order 
setting  up  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  General  Order  No.  75  of  the 
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War  Department,  prescribed  tlie  new  duties  which  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  has  in  addition  to  what  the  Motors  and  Vehicles  Diri- 
sion  had  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mentioned  one  technical  gentleman  in  the  Techni- 
cal Division,  one  clerk.    What  kind  of*a  clerk  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  $1,440.  He  was  carried  on  the  technical  rolj.  He 
was  a  man  transferred  over  at  the  same  salary  from  the  Quarter- 
master Generars  office.    We  took  him  over  at  the  same  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  two  at  $1,600.    What  are  they  for? ' 

Mr.  Piiiixips.  Two  principal  clerks  at  $1,600.  One  of  them  i> 
the  principal  dork  of  the  Executive  Division,  and  the  other  is  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  the  administrative  branch.  In  addition  to  their  duties 
as  principal  clerk,  the  principal  clerk  of  the  Executive  Division  i^ 
also  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  corps,  and  the  other  principal 
clerk  at  $1,600,  the  principal  clerk  of  the  administrative  brancli.  i> 
in  charge  of  the  records  of  the  corps.  They  both  perform  double 
duties. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  one  at  $1,400.  Is  that  another  chief 
clerk  'i 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  clerk  in  charge  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  statisticians  have  you  got  altofrether  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  the  list  submitted  this  morninpr  there  wei-e  some 
statisticians  in  connection  with  inventor^y  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mentioned  one  statistician  this  morning  at  $2,000 

Mr.  l^iiiLLiPS.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  field  statistics  and  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  numbers  and  grouping  of  motor  cars  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  He  was  a  man  who  was  transferred  over  to  this 
salary.  He  got  no  increase  in  his  salary.  He  qualified  for  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau,  but  we  transferred  him  over  during  the  war  at  the 
same  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  statistics  does  this  gentleman  gather  that  the 
clerk  does  not  have,  or  somebody  else  does  not  have,  with  reference 
to  this  business? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  statistician  is  carried  on  the  technical  roll  as 
handling  purely  field  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  field  statistics — the  number  of 
antics  that  a  given  truck  performs  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Xo;  in  charge  of  the  compiling  and  assembling  of 
inventory  reports,  inventories  of  motor  vehicles  at  field  camps,  post?, 
and  stations. 

Mr.  Wood.  We — is  he  an  invoice  clerk;  is  that  what  this  fellow  is? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  is  not  an  invoice  clerk.  He  works  up  these 
charts  showing  the  number  of  vehicles  at  the  various  camps,  po?t>, 
and  stations,  and  shows  in  working  out  the  number  of  vehicles  that 
are  assigned  to  military  divisions  in  accordance  with  Army  Regula- 
tions and  Army  tables  of  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  pretty  much  of  that  fellow's  time  to  do 
that  work? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  other  statistician  do,  the  one  you  are 
mentioning  now,  on  this  temporary  roll? 

Mr.  PinLLips.  The  statistician  on  the  additional  roll  at  $1,400  is  a 
statistician  in  the  office  of  the  chief.    The  last  work  he  was  engaged 
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upon  was  making  up  lists  of  territory  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
owned  by  the  Government.  He  does  clerical  work  a  part  of  the  time. 
A  pai-t  of  the  time  his  requests  come  from  Omgress.  The  last  re- 
quest came  from  a  congressional  committee  calling  for  all  the  acreage 
of  camps,  posts,  and  stations  in  the  United  States  that  were  being 
used  for  Army  purpjoses. 

Mr.  Wood.  Any  kind  of  Army  purposes,  or  for  vour  purposes! 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  request  was  for  any  kind  of  Army  purposes, 
but  he  itemized  only  that  part  relating  to  Motor  Transport  Corps 
Tvork. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  he  furnish  that  information? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  that  information  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  no  further  use  for  him,  have  you  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  does  clerical  work  when  we  have  no  statistical 
work  to  perform.  The  probability  is,  that  since  that  time  he  has 
become  engaged  upon  some  similar  request. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  25  $1,200  clerks  estimated  for.^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  one  stenographer  to  the  chief  of  the  cor]3S 
at  $1,200,  one  stenographer  to  the  executive  oflBcer  at  $1,200,  there  is 
a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk,  at  $1,200,  a  stenogra-* 
pher  in  the  office  of  the  administrative  officer  at  $1,200,  one  stenogra- 
pher to  the  chief  of  the  personnel  section,  at  $1,200,  one  stenographer 
to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  civilian  personnel  section.  The  chief 
of  the  Personnel  Section  is  chief  of  the'  entire  personnel,  including 
the  commissioned,  enlisted,  and  civilian.  One  stenographer  to  the 
chief  payroll  clerk,  one  stenographer  to  the  property  officer,  and  one 
stenographer  to  the  supply  officer. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  stenographers  is  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Nine. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  plenty  of  stenographers,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  would  not  be  plenty  for  the  corps  if  they  were 
all  covered  in  there,  but  those  have  been  engaged  primarily  upon 
duties  pertaining  to  the  chief  of  the  corps,  and  the  supervisory  work 
of  the  corps. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  You  have  nine  out  of  this  fund,  or  propose  to  have 
nine.  How  many  have  you  in  this  $401,000  fund!^  that  ydu  were 
talking  about  this  morning? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  are  in  all,  stenographers  and  clerks 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  about  stenographers. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  not  separated  on  this  list.  They  get  the 
same  salary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  I  understand,  but  I  was  trying  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  stenographic  work  you  were  doing. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  can  get  that  for  you  and  have  it  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Stonojrraphers    52 

TM)i8ts 64 

Clorks 66 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  got  just  ten  $1,200  clerks.  Are  they 
typist^? 

Afr.  Phillips.  Yes;  we  have  a  chief  pay-roll  clerk  at  $1,200,  two 
correspondence  follow-up  clerks,  two  incoming  mail  clerks  at  $1,200, 
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two  ()utgoiii|r  mail  clerks  at  $1,200,  one  telegram,  special  delivery, 
and  registered  mail  clerk  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  these  two  incoming  mail  clerks  do? 

Mr.  l^iiiLLips.  Tliey  are  in  charge  of  opening  and  distributing  the 
mail  that  comes  into  the  corps. 

Mr.  Wool).  What  do  the  outgoing  clerks  do? 

Mr.  Piiiij.ips.  They  are  in  charge  of  distributing,  taking  off  tk 
record  copies  and  the  mailing  out  of  the  communications  going 
out  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  A\'o()D.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  a  little  exertion  the  incoming 
clerks  could  be  the  outgoing  clerks  too? 

Mr.  Phillips.  This  little  memorandum,  I  think,  will  throw  some 
light  on  that  situation,  as  to  the  amount  of  mail  we  have  to  handle. 
During  the  week  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  was  receivetl 
at  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  nuiil  desk  6,610  communications. 
There  w^re  received  during  the  week  ended  December  13,  19iy,  one 
year  later  4,496  conmiunications.  There  were  dispatched  over  the 
mails  desk  of  the  Motor  Transpoit  Corps  during  the  week  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  11,671  pieces  of  mail,  and  there  were  db- 
patched  during  the  week  ended  December  13,  1919,  11,625  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  AVooD.  About  the  same? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  these  clerks  did  you  have  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice? 

Mr,  Phillips.  We  had  700  and 

Mr.  Wood.  I  mean  these  receiving  mail  clerks  and  sending  mail 
clerks. 

Mr.  P111U.1PS.  The  personnel  has  not  changed.  Those  are  the 
peoj)le  who  became  experienced. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  sending  out  about  half  as  much  now  as  you 
did  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  this  throws  some  light  on  that.  At  that 
time  it  was  impractical  to  obtain  an  inventory.  Since  that  time 
we  have  been  getting  more  numerous  reports  from  camps,  posts,  and 
stations^  as  they  have  been  able  to  check  on  their  equipment. 

ilr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  had  a  bureau  of  efficiency  exj^ert  in 
vour  business? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency has  ever  made  an  investigation  of  the  Motor  Transport 
(^orps.  There  have  bec^n  repeated  requests.  I  have  seen  a  couple 
of  letters  sicfned  by  the  CliM^f  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  askimr 
that  when  it  becomes  feasible  for  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  to  get  to 
it,  to  assign  some  one  to  look  over  the  affairs  of  the  bureau.  Gen. 
Lord  beat  us  to  it  on  that  proposition.  He  got  it  out  several  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  want,  in  all,  on  this  roll,  $38,780? 

Mr.  Phiij.ips.  $38,780. 

Mr.  Wood.  $500,653  for  your  office  force.  How  much  did  your 
office  force  amount  to  before  the  war?  There  was  not  any  Motor 
Transport  Corps  before  the  war,  was  there? 

Mr.  Piiiij.ips.  Before  the  war,  no.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps 
was  created  by  an  order  of  the  War  Department. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Did  they  have  any  motor  transportation  in  the  Army 
l>efore  the  war? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  never  developed  to  a  very  great  extent  until  this 
last  war. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  Transportation  Division  in  the 
office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  but  it  was  divided  among  the 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Wood.  Each  bureau  had  its  own  service! 

Gen.  Ijord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  one  of  the  permanent  acquisitions,  then,  of  the 
war,  I  apprehend? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  was. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  was  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  it  was  an  emergency,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
tiled  with  the  emergency.  The  general  belief  is  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a  very  important  service  hereafter. 

Now,  will  vou  have  some  one  tell  us  about  these  draftsmen? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Col.  Stayer,  of  the  Maintenance  Division,  will  do 
that. 

MondXy,  January  12, 1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  EDGAB  8.  STAYEB,  XAinTEHAHCE  SIVISIOH, 

MOTOB  TRANSPOBT  COBFS. 

Maintenance  DmsiON — ^Motor  Transport  Corps. 

DRAFTSMEN — REPAIR  SHOI»8. 

Col.  Stayer.  I  have  five  draftsmen  in  the  maintenance  division 
It  the  pi^esent  time  who  are  employed  in  changing  the  floor  plans  and 
tlie  layouts  of  all  the  repair  shops  for  motor  transport.  These 
I'han^es  were  rendered  necessary  from  our  experience,  after  having 
run  those  thin^  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

^Ir.  Wood.  That  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  machines  at  all. 

Col.  Stayer.  The  layout  of  the  machinery  in  the  building,  sir. 

'Mr.  Wood.  The  layout  of  the  machinery  in  the  building? 

Col.  Stayi-ir.  For  the  repair  of  motor  cars  and  motor-driven  ve- 
liicles. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  machine  shops  have  you  got? 

Col.  Stayer.  We  have  one  at  Camp  Holabird.  One  building  is 
'»00  feet  square. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  have  there? 

Col.  Stayer.  We  have  all  kinds  of  precision  machinery  for  the 
repair  of  automobiles,  crank  grinders,  internal  grinders,  lathes,  screw 
iiacliines,  and  everything  that  any  ordinary  machine  shop  has. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  got  the  equipment  essential  to  the  building 
)f  a  machine? 

Col.  Stayer.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  got  the  jigs  and  the  dies  to 
>uil(l  a  machine,  and  we  have  no  foundries. 

>Ir.  Wood.  You  have  five  draftsmen.  What  salaries  do  they 
-eceive? 
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Col.  Stayer.  The  hiffhest-salaried  one  receives  $1,600  and  swa 
dollars,  and  the  others  $1,240. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  other  places  like  Holabird  are  there? 

Col.  Stayer.  We  have  one  at  Camp  Jessup,  Ga. ;  that  is  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  one  at  Camp  Holabird — ^the  Duilding  is  not  quite  i^ 
large.  It  has  some  machine  tools  on  the  inside,  but  it  can  m 
function  quite  as  well  because  it  is  not  as  large,  and  the  producti* 
would  bo  limited  to  less.  We  have  one  at  Camp  Nornioyle  of  thesaat 
size  as  tlie  one  at  Camp  Holabird.  We  have  another  at  Fort  Blis. 
that  is  about  salf  the  size  of  the  Holabird  shop ;  and  then  we  hx^'. 
small  shops  in  all  the  camps;  and  then  we  have  more  garages  is 
the  field.  In  all  these  garages,  etc.,  we  aim  to  put  in  spare  paits. 
cabinets,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  these  draftsmen  are  workin? 
on  those  plans. 

Mr.  A\^oD.  Give  us  some  concrete  example  of  what  one  of  these 
draftsmen  will  do,  where  he  is  put  on  a  machine  or  the  work  that 
you  have  there  in  hand. 

Col.  Stayer.  Take  the  man  that  has  the  floor  plan  of  the  Camp 
Holabird  shop.  In  the  comer  is  the  motor  cycle  shop ;  here  are  tk 
lathes  and  the  engine  room,  and  here  comes  the  transmission  and  rear 
axle,  and  tlion  tlie  spring  shop,  and  over  in  this  bay  is  the  black- 
smith shop,  and  then  the  wheel  repair,  magnetos,  and  carburetor?. 
We  have  found  that  our  arrangement  was  not  exactly  in  line  witl 
good  shop  practice,  and  we  are  making  changes  in  these  floor  plan? 
and  changing  the  machines  around  so  as  to  get  the  best  efficiency 
and  the  best  flow  of  work  through  the  shops. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  five  draftsmen  to  do  that ;  to  lay  out  tk 
floor  plans ! 

Col.  Stayer.  They  are  busy.  In  addition  to  that,  they  are  mai 
ing  up  photostatic  drafts  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps.  I  w^ant  to  be  able  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  pro- 
duction comes  out  of  each  one  of  those  shops  and  what  each  man  is 
doing. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  draftsmen  you  are  talking  about  have  nothing 
to  do  with  drawing  plans  for  the  different  parts  of  the  machines' 

Col.  Stayer.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  just  draw  the  floor  plans? 

Col.  Stater.  The  floor  plans. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  got  five? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  keeps  you  busy  changing  around  to  keep  those  &^ 
fellows  busy,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Stayer.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  work  they  are  on  now.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  will  be  on  in  60  days.  % 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  duty  of  these  draftsmen  now  is  not  with 
reference  to  drawing  plans  or  specifications  for  any  parts  of  the 
machines,  but  just  with  reference  to  the  shops? 

Col.  Stater.  No  ;  Mr.  Young  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  got  a  construction  division  in  the  Army 
whose  business  it  is  to  draw  plans,  that  do  just  exactly  the  kind  of 
work  you  are  talking  about. 

Col.  Stayer.  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  They  build  buildings,  and  ^e 
put  the  machinery  in  them,  and  lay  them  out. 
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Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  construction  division 
of  the  Army  to  do  this  drafting.  When  a  building  is  built,  it  is  built 
v^ith  reference  to  certain  uses,  and  they  must  draw  their  plans  with 
reference  to  those  uses,  or  else  thej  certainly  are  not  doin^  any  good. 

Col.  Stayer.  What  I  was  tallang  about  was  the  machmes  in  the 
t>uildin^.  The  building  is  buUt  square,  and  with  a  lot  of  space, 
suid  we  nave  to  fill  the  space  up. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  if  I  understand,  you  are  keepimr  five  men  busy 
iown  there,  five  draftsmen,  drawing  plans  for  dinerent  shiftings 
md  changes  of  your  machinerv. 

Col.  Stayer.  I  have  them  busy  at  that  to-day.  Mr.  Morgan  is 
svorking  on  the  engines  in  the  mechanical  shop  known  as  806.  Mr. 
Banz  is  working  on  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Digs  is  drawing  out  and 
:^tracing  drawings  for  the  semimobile  and  mobile  machine  shops 
IS  to  cabinets.  Mr.  Datin  is  on  leave,  and  the  other  gentleman  is  on 
eave. 

Mr.  Wood.  One-third  of  your  force  is  on  leave.  Is  that  the  aver- 
ig©  yield  ? 

Col.  Stayer.  No^  sir;  they  have  not  had  any  leave.  I  just  got 
lome  and  just  got  m  the  division,  and  they  have  not  had  any  leave, 
tnd  I  let  them  ^o. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  tell  me,  what  will  Mr.  Datin  and  these  other 
^ntlemen  do  when  they  get  this  machinerv  located  to  suit  you? 

Col.  Stayer.  They  will  be  working  on  arawings  and  plans. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  wiiat? 

Col.  Stayer.  For  the  records  of  the  Maintenance  Division. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  records  and  plans  for  the 
Maintenance  Division? 

Col.  Stayer.  We  have  so  many  men  working  in  all  the  shops 
round  the  United  States.  We  have  so  much  production  coming  in, 
nd  n^ports  coming  in,  and  they  keep  these  reports  and  compile 
hem  in  drawings.  AVe  did  have  a  plan,  which  I  recommended  to 
lie  draftsmen  on  duty  with  the  Maintenance  Division  be  turned  over 
o  the  Engineering  Division. 

Mr.  AVooi).  AVhat  has  become  of  that  recommendation? 

C\)l.  Stayer.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  These  men  are  necessary  at  the 
►r<»sont  time,  and  they  are  busy. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  loug,  in  your  opinion,  will  there  be  necessity  for 
liese  five  draftsmen  in  your  building  down  there? 

C'ol.  Stayer.  Well,  the  work  that  I  have  laid  out  for  them  now 
rill  take  them  about  three  months. 

Mr.  AA^ooD.  What  is  going  ta become  of  them  then? 

( V)l.  Stayer.  I  will  turn  them  over  to  the  engineering  section. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  what  the  engineering  section  would  do 
rith  them? 

Col.  Stayer.  Xo:  that  is  not  my 

Mr.  AVooD.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  them.  You  have 
ix  of  them? 

Col.  Stayer.  Five,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  about  30  or  more  of  these  engineers  here, 
f  this  class,  ranging  from  $2,000  down  to 

Col.  Stayer.  Mr.  Young  can  take  care  of  those. 
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ifr.  Wood.  It  keeps  you  pretty  busy,  I  imagine,  to  take  care  of 
all  of  those  fellows.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  other  build- 
ings outside  of  the  one  you  are  connected  with,  with  reference  tp 
what  work  these  engineers  do  ?  You  said  there  were  three  or  four 
of  these  buildings,  about  the  size  of  Holabird. 

Col.  Stayer.  They  are  all  handled  from  the  Washington  o&t 
Mv  office  <loes  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  office  does  that  ? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  told  us  about  wliat  these  men  were  doing  at  HoU- 
bird  i 

Co\.  Stayer.  Xo,  sir:  these  men  are  in  the  oflSce  at  Washingtoii. 
doing  this  work  for  the  shops  at  thoseplaces. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  say.  The  gentlemen  you  mentioned 
there,  as  I  understand  it,  were  all  doing  floor  planning  for  this  Holi- 
bird  establishment,  is  not  that  tnie? 

Col.  Stayer.  That  is  our  standard  shop,  and  we  fit  that  on  all  the 
other  shops  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  buildings  we  have. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  only  have  your  engineers  laying  out  ow 
floor  plan,  and  the  others  are  modeled  after  that;  is  that  true? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  are  aiming  at. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  you  can  get  along  with 
five  of  these  engineers? 

Col.  Stater.  I  have  only  got  five  on  the  job,  and  that  is  what  thej 
are  doing.     There  is  nobody  else  doing  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Perhaps  we  can  find  out  what  these  other  fellows  are 
doing? 

Col.  Stayer.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing.  That  is  another 
section  of  the  branch. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  rid  of  them,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  in  three  months? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  IIow  long  have  j"ou  had  these  engineers? 

Col.  Stayer.  Thev  have  been  in  the  division,  I  do  not  know  hov 
long.  I  just  came  fiome  and  took  charge  of  the  Maintenance  Divi- 
sion. I  have  been  home  alx)ut  six  weeks.  I  had  charge  of  mainte- 
nance in  France,  and  was  afterwards  I'elieved. 

Mr.  Wasox.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor;  that  is,  ground-floor 
space  did  you  say  there  were  in  the  Holabird  shop? 

Col.  Stayer.  Tlie  main  large  building  is  about  500  feet  square,  496 
and  something. 

ifr.  Wasox.  How  large  is  the  biggest  shop? 

Col.  Stayer.  At  Normoyle? 

Mr.  Wasox.  Yes. 

Col.  Stayer.  The  same  size. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  the  one  in  Jessup? 

Col.  Stayer.  That  is  a  little  less  one  way.  I  think  we  cut  off. 
how  many  bays,  one  way? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  three-fourths. 

Col.  Stayer.  Three  bays,  I  think. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  a  litte  more  than  three-fourths,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Five  hundred  feet  long  by  what? 

Col.  Stayer.  And  then  it  is  not  so  wide. 
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.    Mr.  Wason.  You  cut  off  three-fourths,  probably  160  feet  wide? 

Col.  Stater.  No;  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  size,  or  a  little 
^ore  than  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  those  at  Camp  Holabird  or 
JCamp  Normoyle. 

Mr.  Wason.  Call  it  20,000  souare  f^t,  then. 

Col.  Stayer.  I  can  not  say  on  hand  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  make  70,000  square  feet  of  floor  sur- 
face upon  wliich  you  can  install  lathes  and  different  machinery 
for  use,  and  you  think  it  will  take  five  engineers ^ 

Col.  Stayer.  I  think  your  mathematical  calculation  is  a  little 
wrong. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes;  $250,000.  That  would  mean  700,000  square  feet, 
and  it  will  take  five  engineers 

Col.  Stayer.  They  are  not  engineers. 

Mr.  Wason.  Draftsmen? 

Col.  Thayer.  They  are  just  draftsmen. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  not  call  them  engineering  draftsmen? 

Col.  Thayer.  They  are  just  draftsmen,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  those  draftsmen  have  anybody  to  supervise  them? 

Col.  Stayer.  They  are  supervised  by  an  officer,  a  commissioned 
>flBcer  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  that  under  his  supervision  it  will  take 
:hree  months  to  lay  out  the  floor  plans  for  installing 

Col.  Stayer.  No;  that  is  just  a  part  of  their  work.  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  next  part  of  their  work? 

Col.  Stayer.  We  are  changing  the  plans  on  the  drawings  for  the 
*abinets  for  spare  parts  ana  the  drawings  for  the  cabinets  on  the 
nachine-shop  trucks. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  I  understand  by  the  word  "cabinet,"  as  you 
ise  it.  that  it  moans  just  boxes  to  keep  parts  in? 

Col.  Stayer.  The  drawers;  yes.  The  bodies  of  these  machine-shop 
i-iicks  have  these  things  in  them,  and  they  are  changing  the  plans  on 
liese  drawings  and  correcting  them. 

^Ir.  Wason.  You  mean  the  boxes  that  go  with  the  trucks? 

Col.  Stayer.  Xo;  the  drawings  are  being  changed. 

IMr.  Wason.  The  drawings  for  the  boxes  that  go  on  the  tnicks? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Wason.  In  addition  to  the  drawers  or  boxes  there  are  to  be 
nstalled  in  the  shop  to  hold  them.  Then,  all  your  trucks  carry  a  box 
>f  parts  besides  the  box  of  tools? 

Col.  Stayer.  These  machine  shop  trucks  that  I  am  speaking  of, 
>otli  the  mobile,  and  then  we  have  another  one  called  the  immobile, 
lavo  practically  the  same  equipment  as  those  installed  in  these  dif- 
ferent camps. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  mobile  one  is  operated  out  on  the  road  or  high- 
vavs? 

Ool.  Stayer.  It  belongs  to  the  mobile  Army.  They  are  attached 
o  divisions.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  vehicles  with  each 
mit  that  we  call  a  service-part  unit.  They  have  a  machine-shop 
ruck  and  other  vehicles,  and  they  count  on  having  a  wrecking 
ruck  and  a  spare-part  trailer,  and  they  now  have  adopted  the  best 
railer  that  is  equipped  for  a  service-part  unit.  These  belong  to 
he  mobile  Army  and  the  divisions,  and  that  equipment  is  now  being 
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used  in  the  different  camps,  but  it  should  not  be  used,  it  should  be 
saved  for  the  mobile  Army,  and  machine  shops  should  be  k- 
stalled  in  these  places  so  that  that  equipment  can  ^  with  the  mobi 
Army  when  it  moves,  because  if  we  have  anything  occur  we  wiS 
need  a  shoj)  there  for  the  equipment  that  is  to  stay  behind  foribi 
recruiting  and  training  of  other  troops,  and  we  are  changing  th 
designs  and  plans,  and  that  is  what  these  men  are  worKing  a 
just  at  the  present  moment. 

Heretofore  during  the  war  the  engineering  section  of  the  entiit 
Motor  Transi)ort  Corps  was  a  part  of  the  Maintenance  DivisiiHL 

AVhen  the  reorganization  took  place  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corp 
they  organized  it  into  four  divisions  called  the  Executive  Division, 
the  Service  Division,  the  Operations  Division,  and  the  Maintenance 
Division,  and  the  i^ngineermg  Section  has  gradually  gone  fromtla 
iVIaintenance  Section  into  the  Service  Section,  and  these  five  mensn 
the  last  part  of  it  that  has  not  yet  gotten  over  to  the  Engineering 
Section.  The  Operations  Section  is  the  most  important  one  of  tk 
Motor  Transport  Corps  and  is  the  only  reason  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  exists,  and  the  maintenance  is  almost  a  brother  with  open- 
tions,  because  maintenance  has  to  keep  operations  moving. 

The  other  sections  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  are  simply 
aids  to  operations,  and  the  maintenance  division  at  the  present  time. 
as  it  is  organized,  is  the  largest  division  in  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  because  we  are  going  through  all  of  the  experimental  sUp. 
and  probably  can  get  it  down  when  we  do  not  need  it  so  much  wte 
the  dccontralizution  comes  on;  but  we  do  not  know  anything  aboui 
that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  each  one  of  these  draftsmen  have  a  stenographer! 

Col.  Stayer.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  stenographers  do  these  five  draftsmen 
have? 

Col.  Stayek.  None. 

]Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  have  any  stenographic  work  to  do? 

Col.  Stayer.  Xo. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  they  have  any  clerks  to  assist  them? 

Col.  Stayer.  Xo  clerks. 

^Ir.  Wood.  A  graduate  officer  of  the  Army  from  West  Point 
could  do  this  same  kind  of  work,  could  he  not? 

Col.  Stay'er.  An  officer  graduate  from  the  Military  Academy 
would  be  a  lather  high-priced  man  to  place  on  this  kind  of  work. 

ifr.  Wood.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  give  him  a  little  practice  is 
the  practical  sort  of  way. 

Col.  Stay^er.  Well,  I  think  his  value  is  too  great  to  place  him  in 
the  same  category  with  an  ordinary  draftsman.    . 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  salarv  of  a  second  lieutenant  when  he 
comes  out  of  West  Point? 

Col.  Stay'er.  When  T  joined  it  was  $116.67  a  month,  and  a  drafts- 
man then  was  getting  about  $700  a  year. 

(len.  Lord.  The  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant,  with  his  allowances. 
living  in  Washington,  would  be  $2,821.30  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  these  boys  come  out  of  West  Point  what  are  the 
fii^t  duties  assigned  to  them? 

Col.  Sta^t^r.  They  are  assigned  to  different  branches  of  the  service. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  assigned  to  duty  with  troops. 
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Col.  Stayer.  There  are  very  few  ^aduates  in  the  engineers. 
Mr.  Wood.  They  all  have  to  take  drawing?    - 
Col.  Stayer.  Yes ;  but  some  of  the  best  draftsmen  do  not  go  to  the 
ingineers. 

Spare  Parts  Men. 

Did  you  desire  to  hear  anything  frcHn  me  about  these  spare  partff 
nen? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  tell  us  about  those. 

Col.  Stayer.  We  have  men  employed  in  the^  maintenance  division* 
vho  are  familiar  with  the  spare  parts  of  a  particular  design  of  truck. 
\X  the  present  time  they  are  trying  to  work  out  a  standard  main- 
enance  list  for  these  different  vehicles  on  the  basis  of  10  days,  30' 
lays,  90  days,  and  6  months.  This  study  is  being  worked  out,  taking* 
nto  consideration  the  commercial  experience  in  the  American  Ex- 
>editionery  Forces.  When  a  requisition  comes  in  for  the  mainte- 
lance  of  a  vehicle  it  is  distributed  to  the  requisition  branch  of  the* 
naintenance  division,  and  each  one  of  these  men  takes  it,  according 
o  the  make  of  the  vehicle,  and  works  out  his  informaticm  and  study 
•n  it,  and  the  parts  are  furnished  to  the  different  depots  for  dis- 
ribution,  and  that  is  their  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  those  have  you? 

Col.  Stayer.  Ten:  ' 

Mr.  Wason.  That  includes  a  spare  part  expert  and  an  assistant 
Xpert?  . 

tol.  Stayer.  That  is  all  of  them. 

^fr.  Wason.  And  eight  others.    What  salaries  are  they  receiving? 

Col.  Stayer.  I  can  not  say,  sir. 

^fr.  Wood.  One  of  them  receives  $1,800. 

3lr.  Wason.  And  the  assistant,  $1,500. 

^Ir.  Wood.  One  of  them  receives  $1,500. 

^Ir.  Wason.  You  said  there  were  eight  of  them? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  have — ^no  sir;  10. 

^Ir.  Wason.  And  you  found  them  there  when  you  came.back  from 
'ranee  ? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  were  all  there. 

]\rr.  Wason.  You  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  they  had  been 
tiiployed  there? 

Col.  Stayer.  Some  of  these  men,  I  think,  were  in  the  office  when 
was  there  before. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  did  you  leave  the  office  to  go  abroad? 

Col.  Stayer.  In  October,  1918. 

:Mr.  Wason.  October,  1918? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Wason.  And  you  got  back  when? 

Col.  Stayer.  November,  1919. 

IMr.  Wason.  But  none  of  these  draftsmen  were  there  when  yoir 
ent  away? 

Col.  Stayer.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  particular  draftsmen- 
•ere  there,  but  there  were  many  there  when  I  went  away. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  were  they  doing  that  kind  of  work? 

Col.  Stayer.  No,  sir;  they  were  designing  these  shops  at  that  time^ 
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Mr.  Wason.  II:ivi»  you  jiny  idea  as  to  what  your  sum  total?! 
priHiitiin*  \v;is  f«)r  tlii»  Vi'jir  ended  June  .*50,  1919,  for  spare  parts i 
tlit'se  four  |)I:i(es,  in  this  country,  Ilohibird.  and  the  one  in  Texa= — 

Col.  Staykk.  There  are  10  depots  of  the  Motor  Transpoit  Con-i 
Camp  Holahird,  Camp  Jessup,  Camp  Normoyle,  Camp  Boy  J.  a: ; 
we  had  on«*  at  Chirap)  that  is  now  ix»ing  moved  to  JeffersonTl-. 
ln<l..  and  one  in  San  Franciseo. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  what  the  aggregate  total  expense  ta 
year  was  for  spare  parts  ^ 

Col.  Staykk.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  AVho  eouM  tell  the  committee  that? 

Col.  Sr\Yi:i:.  I  think  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  could  telly:' 
how  inucli  had  heen  ^pent  for  spare  pai-ts.  As  far  as  the  deliverT'i 
>pare  parts  was  concei'ued,  there  was  not  enough  spent. 

Mi*.  Wonn.  Mr.  Wason,  I  wouhl  suggest  that  one-half  of  the  fisnl 
year  thai  you  just  mentioned  was  during  the  period  of  the  war.  ^ 
the  --pare  parts  and  accessories  that  were  shipped  to  France  we:t 
houirht  diirinir  that  ]i(»riod. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  month  since  June  that  would  be  a  iV 
imh'X  fnr  the  year  \\>:li)t 

.Mr.  Piiii.i.irs.  1  think.  Cien.  Lord,  that  something  like  $S,Oi».'>' 
or  $*.►  0()(),0(H)  was  spent  for  the  year  for  maintaining  motor  vehicte 
fnr  the  Army,  about  )^S).0()(),000  for  spai*e  parts  and  accessories. 

<iiMi.  Loiin.  That  estimate  was  made  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Piiii.i.irs.   Ves. 

(ieii.  L(»Ki).  Appi'oximatelv  that:  ves. 

Mr.  Piiii.i.irs.  Ahoiit  >J0,0()0,000. 

Col.  Staytk.  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  for  sparv 
part-^  thai  is  nei'essary  for  the  upkeep  of  a  vehicle  is  between  15  ani 
L'O  per  tvnt  of  the  oriirinal  price  of  the  vehicle  for  the  year.  C^n- 
mcrcial  practice  coiiKl  make  it  less  expensive  than  the  Army,  becaus 
they  have  hotter  chautTeurs  than  we  do  at  the  present  time  because ^c 
ha\e  no  cilm^ateil  chaulfeurs.  The  man  who  drives  an  Anny  car 
to  tlay,  ov  who  is  intended  to,  is  to  be  an  enlisted  man,  and  he  must  He 
tiaincd  and  taught.  We  have  not  had  time  to  keep  chauffeurs  sni* 
cieiu  to  drive  our  cars,  <o  that  it  Avould  be  only  fair  to  add  to  that  sue 
a  fair  percentage  for  the  Army  upkeep  of  the  car  in  a  first-class  coni- 
lion.  This  should  grow  less  as  the  pei'sonnel  that  operates  the  tmofc 
is  traineil.  with  no  emergency  like  the  war  which  destroys  property 
instead  <^f  saving  it. 

Mr.  Woon.  These  spare  parts  men  have  nothing  to  do  at  all  ^^- 
handling  these  sinire  parish  They  just  advise  you  with  reference '■ 
tluMu  ( 

Col.  Staykk.  They  ilo  not  handle  parts.  The  parts  are  all  handi^- 
in  the  dei>ot. 

Mr.  Woon.  The  spare  partii  that  you  get  are  just  duplicates  of  tk 
original  parts  in  the  machine.  Do  you  think  that  it  takes  a  train^i 
man  to  ki»ep  a  record  of  spare  parts  and  order  distribution? 

Co\.  Staykk.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  standard  lists  that  willi^ 
(*ome  automatic  in  the  supply  and  purchase  of  spare  parts  and  i^ 
\:]>keei>  for  vehicles.  When  we  strike  that  point,  then  perhaps  ^^ 
w  ill  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  glean  from  his  answer,  3^Ir.  Chairman,  that  he  ^^ 
trying  to  ascertain  from  actual  experience,  first,  what  part  on  ^ 
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automobile  will  give  out  under  ordinary  service  in  three  months,  and 
"what  other  parts  will  give  out  after  six  months'  service, 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  they  have  got  this  score  or  more  of  engi- 
neers to  study.  The  spare-parts  man  you  have  studying  that  is  not 
an  expert  man  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  But  he  tabulates. 

Col.  Stayer.  We  have  not  got  in  the  Motor  Transj^rt  Corps,  in  the 
Maintenance  Division,  which  is  an  important  division  of  tne  Motor 
Transport  CorpSj  near  the  personnel  that  you  would  find  in  an  ordi- 
nary concern  which  is  hanaling  the  same  amount  of  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  perhaps  true,  if  it  is  production,  but  you  will 
find  no  business  in  this  country  but  what  has  got  a  small  clerical 
force  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  business  that  you  are  handling. 
That  can  be  taken  as  an  axiom.  The  Government  never  handled  any- 
thing with  the  same  amount  of  force  that  a  business  man  would. 

Col.  Stater.  We  are  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  put  over  an 
inventory  of  these  spare  parts. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  what  these  men  are  doing,  these  spare  parts  men, 
inventoring  the  amount  of  goods  you  have  on  nand  { 

Col.  Stater.  They  are  assisting  to  compile  that  inventory. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  had  better  see  if  you  can  not  spare  some 
of  these  spare-parts  men.    There  are  too  many  spare-parts  men. 

Col.  Stater.  I  do  not  believe  you  understood  my  remark  when  I 
stated  we  were  endeavoring  to  work  this  up  to  a  certain  point  where 
we  would  have  this  information  so  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  along 
without  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  other  information  with  reference  to  these 
technical  gentlemen? 

Col.  Stater.  The  services  of  these  men  at  this  time  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  will  it  be  necessary? 

Col.  Stater.  I  can  not  say ;  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  have  only  been 
in  this  country  six  weeks,  and  I  have  made  some  changes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  in  the  six  weeks'  time  since  you  have  been 
back  here  been  able  to  inform  yourself  sufficiently  so  tliat  you  can  teU 
the  necessities  for  all  of  these  different  men  ? 

Col.  Stater.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have? 

Col.  Stayer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  absolutely  working  to  their  maxi- 
Tium  capacity. 

Mr.  Davis.  AVhat  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  inventory  when 
^oii  pet  it,  the  inventory  that  these  men  are  taking? 
Col.  Stayer.  Furnish  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Wason.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  year  1921.  You  have 
rot  substantially  six  months  more  of  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Do  you  not 
;hink  that  you  will  have  this  information  that  these  spare  parts 
experts  are  working  on  sufficiently  within  your  grasp  so  that  on  July 
L,  1920,  you  can  spare  them  from  vour  service,  or  most  of  them,  with- 
)ut  speeding  them  up  unreasonably? 

Eeduction  op  Force. 

Col.  Stayer.  Well,  I  can  not  say.    I  imagine  that  a  number  of 
hem  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Wason.  Half  of  them? 
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(V)l.  Staykk.  1  would  not  sav. 

Mr.  Wason.  Aft(»r  you  have*  had  a  little  time  to  reflect  on  tini 
wluMi  tho  notes  nnuo  to  you,  if  you  want  to  make  your  answer  nn: 
driinito,  I  lliinlv  tlio  coinniittoo  would  bo  willin<2r  that  vou  should. 

Mr.  l*iiiLMi's.  I  ini«rht  say,  Mr.  Wason.  for  your  in  formation  ale-:: 
that  lino  that  this  trchnical  roll  is  hein^:  /gradually  i-educod  a:  I 
stoadily  reduanl,  and  it  is  very  seldom  now  that  a  week  goes  bytL 
tluMv  is  not  some  rodui-tion  made  in  the  roll,  and  in  that  ffnuln. 
j>i'oiv>:s  of  reduction  in  six  months'  time  from  now  you  woiiKlr.' 
recMiirnize  tliat  li^t  at  all. 

Mr.  Wason.  ]\y  reason  of  a  ehanire  in  name  of  a  po.sition  fordoL';; 
similar  work  ? 

Mr.  Puu.urs.  Ahsolutelv  not. 

Col.  SrAYFK.  There  have  heen  several  let  out  since  I  came  home. 

Mr.  AVoon.  Have  you  an  otiieial  canner  in  your  division  ? 

Mr.  Puu.i.n^s.  AVe  have:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoon.  Is  he  iloinjr  anythinc? 

Mr.  PuiM.U's.  Yes,  sir:  he  is. 

Mr.  AViHn>.  1  think  that  is  tlie  most  valuable  we  could  have  in  al! 
tlie-^e  departnuMU<  for  this  particular  job:  that  is.  S4"»me  fellow  wi?^ 
can  thid  out  the  men  that  can  Iv  di>i>ensed  with,  anil  who  has  ner- 
en«msrh  to  separate  them  from  their  lobs. 

Mr.  Pnuiirs.  This  tecluucal  i-oll.  as  to  KmIi  of  these  division-. i- 
beinir  rh^oly  checked  and  checketl  very  fiv«piemly.  and  it  is  ^•piIl: 
srrcatly  rcduccil  from  tin.e  to  time.  This  technical  list  is  not  neart* 
iar^re  a^  it  was  m  miMUli  ajro  and  nor  near  >o  larffe  as  it  was  t^-: 
u'.ontlw  airo.  Tlu^  enjrineerinsr  branch  ha'=  released  10  r.^en  in  the  hy. 
two  month>  tiiat  were  jxM'fonv.ir.ir  tliese  enpneerinir  duties. 

Mr.  A\'coi\  Have  you  irot  ir.ore  than  that  many  enxrineers  veil 

Tel.  SrwvK.  Tliere  V.as  Iven  a  irra«iual  reduction  in  ine  Motor 
Tr;i:>]\^:i  i.\>n;»s. 

Mr.  ru:inr<.  Yor.  wore  sivakinir  of  a  clerical  for-.-e  of  4*)!  em- 
r-T\\er^  iv.i^ider.:  to  an  criTiv.iirati'Mi  of  this  size.  There  are  liW- 
er.'.i>:i-.:  '..ov,  in  i:^e  M-^icr  Tri-ir.sr'on  Cor:-*-  iX'rf-.'nv.inir  liiaintc-naE-'? 

.I..V.     .l>    .1..      <..il.v>«    .!!.<.  k     I'k^li.ti.'.  '!.>. 
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Col.  Stayer.  That  is  all  the  enlisted  men  we  have.  They  are  in 
he  operations  business  and  in  the  maintenance  business. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  right  at  these  depots? 

Col.  Stayer.  And  with  the  mobile  Army  division,  at  ports  of  em- 
arkation.  Wherever  there  is  a  part  of  the  Army  employing  motor- 
riven  vehicles,  there  we  have  soAie  of  our  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  long  are  they  enlisted  for? 

Col.  Stayer.  Some  for  one  year  and  some  for  three  years.  I  do 
ot  remember,  but  I  think  about  30  per  cent  of  our  men  are  three- 
ear  men,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Just  about. 

Col.  Stayer.  You  see,  in  this  campaimi  for  recruits,  we  promised 
hem  a  certain  amount  of  education,  and  we  told  the  man  that  if  he 
tayed  three  years  he  would  have  a  better  education  than  the  man 
rho  stayed  one,  on  account  of  this  mechanical  and  technical  busi- 
ess. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  my  mind,  that  possesses  some  real  value  to  the 
•ublic. 

Col.  Stayer.  We  hope  in  time  to  educate  enough  officers  and  men 
o  that  we  can  do  away  with  most  of  these  lists  of  civilians. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  that  be  advisable,  to  take  a  high-priced  officer 
nd  put  him  on  work  that  an  ordinary  trained  civilian  could  do? 

Col.  Stayer.  Some  of  the  spare  parts  men  that  we  have  get  fair 
alaries,  Mr.  Hacket  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much? 

Col.  Stayer.  I  think  Mr.  Hacket  gets  about  $3,000;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  comes  in  on  these  items. 

Col.  Stayer.  He  is  worth  it,  but  I  would  like  to  put  an  officer  in 
is  place  because  I  could  get  more  out  of  him,  but  I  have  not  any- 
odv  to  asjsi^  yet.  We  have  officers  attending  school  at  the  Institute 
f  'Technolog}'  m  Georgia,  and  one  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
''echnology.  Those  men  we  hope  to  be  able  to  put  into  work  of  a 
ighly  technical  class  as  soon  as  they  graduate,  and  release  some  of 
Siese  on  the  civilian  roll. 


Monday,  January  12,  1920. 


STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  G.  E.  TOTJHG.  CHIEF 

DIVISIOK,  MOTOE  TEANSPOET  C0EP8. 

ENGINEERING   DIVISION    MOTOR   TRANSPORT   CORPS. 
EMPIX)YEE8— THABACTEB    OF    WORK. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  draftsmen  have  you  got  in  the  Engineering 
ivision  of  the  Motor  'transport  Corps? 

Capt.  Young.  About  21  engineers,  draftsmen,  tracers,  and  men  of 
lat  calil)er. 

Sir.  Wood.  Can  you  tell  how  many  of  them  are  engineers,  how 
laiiy  draftsmen,  and  liow  many  tracers,  or  are  they  all  of  about  the 
Line  character. 
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Capt.  Young.  There  are  2  engineers,  6  men  enlisted  as  designers 
13  enlisted  as  draftsmen.  That  is  what  they  are  doing,  designing  aoii 
drafting  work,  or  tracing  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  drafting  do  they  do;  these  draftsmen!: 
your  department  i 

Capt.  Young.  There  is  various  work.  The  engineering  branch  L^ 
responsible  for  the  design  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  Army,  whii 
amounts  to  an  investment  of  $50,000,000,  upon  the  present-day 
strength  of  the  Army.  While,  of  course,  we  did  not  design  all  in 
most  of  our  motor  vehicles,  since  we  bought  a  great  many  of  them. 
still  there  was  a  large  number  of  special  Government  designed  Te 
hides  that  were  developed  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  W^e  are  not  buying  any  motor  vehicles  now  for  tk 
Army  ? 

Capt.  Young.  We  are  not  buying  any  now  ones  at  the  pre^ 
moment;  no. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  it  w^ould  take  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  us 
the  ones  we  have  got,  would  it  not? 

Capt.  Young.  I  have  my  views  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  be 
cause  I  understand  that  those  Avhich  we  have  in  stock  are,  I  belieTi 
not  very  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  tk 
Army.     However,  I  am  not  fully  informed  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  having  anjr  necessity  for  any  new  purchases  ai 
this  time,  how  are  these  designing  engineers  occupying  their  tim^ 
now? 

Capt.  Young.  I  can  give  that  better  by  various  instances  than  ii 
general  terms,  perhaps.  In  the  first  place  there  are  in  the  Ann; 
four  types  of  so-called  standard  Government  trucks  which  wen 
designed  during  the  war — ^the  f-ton,  the  i-ton,  the  3  to  5  ton,  anc 
the  4- wheel  drive  truck. 

The  so-called  B  truck  was  put  into  production,  quantity  p^odIl^ 
tion,  but  the  other  three  were  not.  The  B  truck,  of  which  theR 
are  many  thousands  now  in  the  Army,  is  similar  to  all  commerdil 
trucks,  in  that  it  is  not  perfect,  and  in  that  it  needs  to  be  changed 
continually  to  meet  the  best  of  the  development  of  truck  design  in 
order  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Wood:  The  United  States  does  not  manufacture  it,  does  it' 

Capt.  Young.  We  are  not  manufacturing  at  the  present  instant* 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  did,  did  it? 

Capt.  Young.  Not  in  Government  factories;  no,  sir.  There  wei« 
no  Government  factories.    They  were  bought. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  manufacturing  company  manufactured  it;  wW 
plant? 

Capt.  Young.  A  great  number  of  them.  The  truck  was  a  typiol 
assembly  truck.  That  is,  the  parts  were  made  in  various  parts  6f 
torios,  and  they  were  assembled  in  various  assembly  plants,  and  J 
was  so  designed  in  order  that  we  might  get  the  maximum  quantity 
production. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Government,  for  its  future  needs,  will  buy  it? 
trucks  from  some  factory,  will  it  not? 

Capt.  Young.  Yes ;  doubtless  one  or  more  factories. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Government  is  not  engaged  in  the  manufactuit 
•of  trucks? 
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Capt.  YouNQ.  No ;  but  the  Government  is  engaged  in  the  design, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  engaged  in  the  design  of  trucks  t  Is  not  that  a 
function  of  the  manufacturer? 

Capt.  YouNO.  There  is  no  single  manufacturer  who  makes  this 
Grovernment  standard  truck,  although  there  are  several  manufac- 
turei*s  who  have  adopted  important  assemblies  of  it  for  trade  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  business  of  no  individual  to  keep  the  truck  up  to 
date,  except  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  heaviest  Army  truck 
that  is  made  and  the  heaviest  commercial  truck  that  is  made! 

Capt.  Young.  In  tonnage? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Capt.  Young.  The  B  truck  is  a  light,  5-ton  truck,  perhajps  the 
average  a  4-ton  truck.  The  heaviest  commercial  truck  is  7i  tons,  or 
3  tons,  anyhow. 

Air.  Wood.  Then,  commercial  trucks  are  larger  than  the  Army 
trucks? 

Capt.  Young.  There  are  many  commercial  trucks  which  are  larger 
than  the  Army  truck. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  there  about  an  Army  truck  that  is  not  to  be 
Found  in  a  commercial  truck? 

Capt.  Young.  In  general  terms,  commercial  trucks  have  been  de- 
reloped  in  this  country  for  the  last  10  years  from  the  point  of  view 
yf  work  in  cities,  on  good  pavements,  and  with  small  grades,  and 
>n  gear  ratios  to  suit  the  character  of  their  engines,  and  the  general 
wlidity  of  the  truck  was  constructed  on  that  basis.  They  were  also 
iesigned  to  be  operated  by  skilled  men  who  the  companies  knew 
ivould  be  skilled  men.  The  Government  vehicle  must  be  designed  for 
rory  rou^h  work  on  steep  grades,  on  bad  roads,  and  must  have  more 
>ower,  more  readiness,  more  simplicity,  than  any  conunercial  vehicle 
For  which  there  is  a  demand,  and  however  large  is  your  trained  per- 
K^nnel,  you  will  always  have  some  personnel  that  is  not  so  well 
rained  as  in  the  commercial  world.  We  hope  that  will  not  be  the 
•ase  in  the  future,  but  it  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
I  pretty  safe  bet  in  the  Army  to  allow  for  some  men  wno  are  not  up 

0  a  hicrh  commercial  caliber. 

You  must  make  your  trucks  as  strong  and  with  as  high  power 

1  ml  as  simple  as  possible,  and  more  important  than  that,  you  must, 
n  order  to  save  money  and  secure  the  greatest  eflSciency,*  have  the 
'ewest  number  of  typos  of  trucks  in  the  Army  as  possible,  because 
very  additional  type  or  make  or  design  means  so  many  additional 
pare  parts  to  be  carried  in  the  depots.  Not  one  manufacturing 
oncern  is  capable,  or  would  be  capable,  of  turning  out  anything 
ike  the  number  of  trucks  which  we  needed  in  the  last  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government  should  agree  upon 
I  standard  truck  of  some  given  design,  and  then  confine  itself  ex- 
lusively  to  that  truck? 

Capt.  Yorxo.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  particular  type  of  truck.  Of  course, 
ve  have  these  heavy  ones,  mediums,  and  lights. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  what  these  men  are  doing  work  on,  a  truck  of 
hat  character? 
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Ciii)t.  Young.  That  is  one  tiling  they  are  engaged  in,  in  keeping 
this  B  truck,  which  is  a  good  truck,  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  these  trucks  were  subjected  to  about  as  rougii 
treatment  as  you  would  expect  any  truck  to  be? 

Capt.  Young.  They  did  not  get  quite  as  much  rough  treatment 
as  some  of  the  commercial  trucks,  because  the  B  truck  did  not  grt 
into  the  war  until  pretty  nearly  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  It  got 
pretty  hard  service  in  (iermany. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  it  would  t^ike  21  engineers  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  with  the  experience  had  and  the  service  Lail 
in  the  treatment  of  trucks  in  France  and  also  on  this  side,  to  arrive 
at  what,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  the  truck  which  the  United 
States  (lovernmont  should  adopt  as  a  standard? 

Capt.  Young.  I  would  not  concentrate  21  engineers  on  that  job 
alone.  That  is  a  job  for  perhaps  three  or  four  men  of  various  cali- 
bers, working  all  the  time,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  keep  this  truck 
abreast  of  commercial  development. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  it  abreast  of  commer- 
cial development? 

Capt.  Young.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  The  B  truck  was 
designed  for  solid  tires.  That  is  in  conformity  with  commercial 
practice  of  two  years  ago,  w  hen  it  was  designed  for  all  heavy  trucks. 
Well,  recently  the  commercial  world  has  tended  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  pneumatic  tires  for  heavy  trucks.  If  they  can  work,  and  if 
they  can  be  made  to  work  without  too  much  expense,  it  will  give 
increased  speed  to  the  truck,  increased  traction  ability  in  mud,  and 
it  will  reduce  the  maintenance  cost  on  account  of  the  reduction  of 
jars. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  put  pneumatics  on  the  B  truck,  we  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  maintenance  cost,  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
J:ion  in  jarring,  we  will  be  able  to  go  faster,  and  that  will  mean  less 
power,  probably,  to  do  the  same  kmd  of  work,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  pull  out  of  mud  holes,  where  we  could  not  now,  and  that  means 
a  better  truck.    That  is  one  thing  which  the  trade  is  developing. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  see  whether  we  can  adopt  that  to  our  truck,  and 
therefore  produce  something  which  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
country  and  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  manufacturers  of  these  commercial  trucks  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sort  of  experimentation,  are  they  not? 

Capt.  Young.  Not  on  the  13  trucks;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Something  akin  to  the  B  truck? 

Capt.  Young.  Something  akin  to  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  these  manufacturers  send  their  experts  into  the 
army  camj)s  where  these  trucks  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
their  practicability  and  their  durabilitv? 

Capt.  Young.  Yes;  I  think  we  could  get  hold  of  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  several  experts  free  of  charge  on  the  advisability  of  put- 
ting pneumatics  on  the  B  truck.  In  order  to  do  that,  it  requires  re- 
designing the  wheels,  redesigning  the  brake  drum,  and  making  some 
changes  in  the  transmission.  All  that  entails  drafting  and  rede- 
signing. 

The  wheels,  the  transmission,  and  the  brake  drum  are  so  different 
in  the  B  truck  from  the  commercial  truck  that  no  commercial  con- 
cern is  going  to  make  those  drawings  without  making  a  charge,    I 
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could  hire  the  White  Co.  to  do  it,  but  they  would  charge  me  more 
than  my  own  men  would,  and  a  profit  in  addition. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  manufacturers  of  these  trucks  know  that  you  are 
going  to  furnish  the  expert  men  and  the  scientific  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thinking  out  a  design  and  ways  and  means  and  plans  for 
lurnishing  the  best  possible  truck,  they  will  accept  it,  and  it  is  a  part 
of  their  capitalization.  They  do  not  give  you  any  credit  for  fliat. 
You  have  never  gotten  15  cents  worth  of  credit  on  a  single  machine 
for  a  single  suggestion  you  ever  gave  to  a  manufacturer  on  his  truck. 

Capt.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  given  suggestions  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  but  you  are,  and  I  am  not  objecting  to  it.  Your 
•engineers,  by  their  observation  and  their  experimentation,  and  by 
reason  of  their  intimate  knowledge  with  the  work  of  a  ffiven  machine, 
find  out  something  that  can  be  improved  on  that  macnine.  That  is 
what  they  are  for,  and  if  it  was  not  for  that,  you  would  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  them  at  all. 

Now,  then,  vou  go  to  the  manufacturer  with  that  thing  and  he 
adopts  it  and  it  proves  all  right,  yet  he  does  not  give  you  credit  for 
5  cents  for  developing  that  thing.  If  the  Government  should  give 
these  manufacturers  to  understand  that  they  have  got  to  make  a  truck 
that  will  do  certain  things,  come  up  to  certain  requirements,  they 
would  have  their  own  men  doing  this  Dusiness.  What  I  am  objecting 
to  is  for  the  Government  to  be  paying  out  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  is  capital  for  the  manufacturer,  and  for 
which  we  can  get  no  possible  credit  at  all. 

As  T  said  here  this  morning,  every  manufacturer  of  a  truck  wants 
to  sell  his  truck  to  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  the  greatest 
advertisement  he  can  have,  just  like  every  typewriter  concern  will 
have  a  whole  bunch  of  people  in  here  one  of  these  days,  each  one 
trying  to  have  us  adopt  his  machine  because  it  is  the  best  machine, 
and  there  is  a  ^reat  deal  of  competition  between  those  people.  That, 
1  think,  is  eminently  tmfair,  but  that  has  been  designed  in  the  law 
hero  by  some  plan  or  other.  But  those  men  can  not  afford  not  to 
soil  their  machines  to  the  Government,  because  their  competitors  will 
po  out  and  say,  "  That  machine  is  not  any  good  because  the  United 
States  (lovernnient  will  not  buy  it." 

Some  of  these  men  who  manufacture  these  trucks,  if  they  knew 
ihey  had  to  furnish  the  Government  with  a  certain  particular  stand- 
ard of  truck  or  one  that  was  especially  designed  with  power  to  do 
or  accoiu|)lish  certain  things,  they  would  be  having  their  own  experts 
<loin<r  this  work  at  their  own  expense,  instead  or  the  United  States 
(.Tovernniont. 

Capt.  Young.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Government  is  not 
l)iiying  trucks.  That  is  a  correct  statement.  We  are  not  buving 
any  and  will  probably  not  buy  any  for  several  years.  We  have 
many  trucks  in  existence  now  whicfi  we  must  keep  up  to  date,  on 
which  we  can  substitute  improved  parts  for  old  parts  at  very  little 
exi)onse,  and  we  arc  not  a  customer  for  trucks  anywhere  to-day. 
The  truck-manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  is  building 
hundred  of  tliousands  of  trucks  to-day.  Eveiy  principal  manfac- 
turer  has  his  orders  taken  up  for  six  months  or  a  year  in  advance. 
They  do  not  want  more  orders.  You  say  we  should  make  commer- 
cial improvements,  develop  a  truck  to  do  certain  thing,  to  meet  the 
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noeds  of  the  Government.     They  liavc  no  reason  to  build  a  truck  for 
Government  needs. 

ifr.  Wood.  They  were  very  anxious,  you  know,  to  prevent  that 
trucks  from  being  turned  loose  on  the  market,  because  they  veR 
going  to  come  in  comj^etition  with  their  concerns. 

Capt.  Young.  That  was  a  year  ago,  when  the  truck  industiy  wt? 
disorganized  on  account  of  the  war  and  when  we  had  this  lai^ 
number  of  trucks. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  not  changed  in  12  months.  They  are  just 
as  anxious  about  it  to-day  as  thev  were.  They  would  like  to  see 
every  truck  that  you  have  got  junWd,  if  it  could  possibly  be  done, 
and  have  been  trying  in  even-  possible  way  to  have  it  done,  but  not- 
withstanding that  fact,  if  all  the  trucks  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment were  wiped  out  tomorrow,  and  you  would  have  to  begin 
buying  trucks  over  again,  these  gentlemen  would  be  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  l)uv  their  trucks,  because  every  one  of  them  would  want 
to  sell  his  trucks  to  the  Government. 

It  is  the  best  possible  advertisement.  It  is  like  saying,  "  We  art 
hatters  to  the  king."  So  that  I  think  you  would  not  have  any  trouble 
about  that  busine-^s.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  that  21  engi- 
neers for  the  purpose  of  drafting  different  parts  and  for  the  purpose 
of  experimentation  on  this  truck,  entails  the  expenditure  of  inore 
money  than  we  ought  to  be  spending. 

Capt.  Young.  I  have  mentioned,  of  course,  onlv  one  item  that  we 
are  engagred  upon,  in  maintaining  the  B  truck.  Before  I  leave  that, 
you  say  if  the  Government  trucks  were  junked  to-morrow,  or  if  they 
all  became  obsolete  to-morrow,  the  manufacturers  would  be  anxious 
to  sell  us  trucks.  They  would  indeed,  and  we  would  have  to  buy 
trucks  from  the  manufacturers  at  a  very  great  expense.  Thoi 
trucks  that  we  would  buy  would  not  be  as  good  for  our  present  needs 
as  a  truck  that  was  designed  for  our  needs.  Of  course,  they  would 
do,  after  a  fashion. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  trucks  from  becoming  obsolete  it  is  nece?- 
sary  to  keep  them  up  to  date.  We  expended  on  this  B  truck,  I  be- 
lieve, something  like  $50,000,000,  that  is  for  buying  them  and  de- 
veloping them.  We  had  then  this  capital  investment  of  $50,000,000. 
A  large  part  of  the  investment  was  in  experimentation  under  highly 
expert  men  in  engineering,  whom  we  could  not  hire  for  $20,000  a 
year  now.  All  that  work  that  was  done  during  the  war  to  develop 
a  good  truck  will  be  utterly,  lost  to  the  Government  unless  a  small 
amount  is  spent  now  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  It  is  better  to  spend 
$50,000  to  maintain  them  for  three  or  four  or  five  years  than  to  lose 
altogether  the  $50,000,000  that  has  been  spent  on  them.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  avoid  an  utter  loss  to  the  Government  in  time  and 
expense  in  the  designing  of  this  truck,  in  the  first  place. 

Ifr.  Wood.  Does  it  take  six  engineers  and  draftsmen  to  keep  these 
trucks  up? 

Capt.  Young.  I  would  say,  just  as  I  said  before,  that  about  three 
or  four  draftsmen  of  various  grades,  ranging  perhaps  from  a  $2,500 
man  to  a  couple  of  $1,800  men,  and  perhaps  one  $1,100  man,  would 
be  kept  busy  ri^ht  along  in  keeping  up  the  design  of  this  truck,  and 
perhaps  an  additional  truck  on  the  side. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  the  other  17  doing? 
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-  ^  Capt.  Young.  Of  course,  I  can  not  answer  for  their  exact  distribu- 

ion  in  the  Army,  but  I  would  say  that  is  the  way  they  run.  We 
-lave  three  other  types  of  vehicles  that  are  in  the  same  situation  as 
>'Jie  B  truck,  the  so-called  A,  the  so-cidled  A  A,  and  the  so-called 

.    A  great  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  ex- 

:Dended  in  drawing  up  designs  for  them,  and  a  ^ood  many  bun- 
:  Ireds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  exi)ended  in  making  experimental 

nodels. 
'.    On  the  basis  of  the  experiments  there  were  some  revisions,  quite  a 

.M>nsiderable  number  of  revisions  involving  a  neat  deal  of  low-grade- 
drafting  work,  in  order  to  get  the  plans  on  those  trucks  up  to  date.. 
We  have  five  men  working  on  that  at  the  present  time.  I  had  eighty 
■out  laid  off  three. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  will  it  take  these  gentlemen  to  complete  that 

Capt.  Young.  That  job,  I  would  say,  will  be  completed  within 
four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  then  you  will  get  rid  of  those  engineers? 

Capt.  Young.  Unless  there  is  something  else  for  them  to  do.  I 
have  at  the  present  moment  a  considerable  amount  of  unfinished 
fvork  which  I  place  in  the  order  of  priority  as  men  become  familiar 
with  it.  When  there  is  work  which  must  be  done,  which  is  lying' 
on  your  desk  to  be  done,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the 
frork  is  essential,  I  would^  say  that  a  force  is  not  too  large,  unless 
they  are  soldiering  on  the  job.  When  you  have  nothing  <m  your  dcMsk 
for  them  to  do,  and  they  are  sitting  around  waiting  for  something 
ko  do,  then  it  is  time  to  cut  down  the  force,  and  I  have  cut  down  my 
force  as  the  condition  arose. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  got  expert  men  enough,  as  far  as  these  de- 
jigTiers  and  draftsmen  are  concerned,  to  run  an  automobile  factory 
IS  biff  as  Henry  Ford's,  have  you  not?  -Do  you  imagine  that  Henry 
Ford  has  ^ot  more  designers  and  draftsmen  in  his  shop  than  you 
people  have  got? 

Capt.  Young.  I  would  assume  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  never 
risited  the  Ford  plant. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  about  all  there  is  to  the  Ford  engine  is  a  piece  of 
ron  with  two  holes  bored  in  it. 

Capt.  Young.  The  Ford  engine  was  designed  to  meet  a  certain 
leed.    Unfortunately,  our  needs  are  rather  more  varied. 

T  miffht  mention  another  item  that  we  are  working  on  at  the  pres- 
•nt  time.  About  a  year  ago  there  was  convened  by  Gten.  Pershing 
n  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  an  artillery  lioard,  to  examine 
ho  artillery  needs  and  the  artillery  lessons  of  the  war  of  all  nations, 
iTid  to  recommend  artillery  needs.  They  recommended  a  number 
»f  thin^.  Among  other  things,  thev  recommended  a  lot  of  one  ton 
>r  one-half  ton  4- wheel-drive  trucks.  It  was  stated  that  such  a 
nick  would  be  invaluable  in  the  operation  of  modem  artillery, 
md  by  reason  of  its  increased  speed  would  enable  us  to  cut  down 
he  present  amount  of  transport,  and  it  had  many  technical  artillery 
.dvanta^es  which  I  am  not  much  of  an  expert  on. 

At  any  rate  the  report  was  approved,  and  it  was  desired  that  such 
L  truck  be  developed.    There  is  no  such  truck  in  the  commercial 
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world.  The  Arni)^  wants  a  one  ton  4- wheel-drive  truck.  There  i 
no  commercial  concern  going:  to  make  it.  There  is  no  demand  fori 
It  can  be  done  by  our  people.  I  have,  I  think,  four  men  worfe 
on  that  at  the  present  time.  When  it  is  drawn  up  it  will  be  mm- 
f actured  and  develoj^ed  and  improved  on.  That  is  a  matter  \re  ir 
interested  in. 

Anotlier  item  I  might  mention :  We  found  overseas  that  there  vj? 
no  form  of  motor  transport  which  would  operate  over  very  roui 
ground  ujp  near  tlie  front,'  except,  perhaps,  a  tractor,  but  they  hi 
considerable  success  in  operating  very  light  three-quarter-ton  tnicfe 
very  near  the  front,  in  the  dark,  over  sliell-toni  roads.  We  founc 
that  these  trucks,  like  the  Dodge  delivery  trucks,  were  not  quite  good 
enough,  but  it  was  thought  that  bv  using  a  sort  of  caterpillar  attach- 
ment,  so  they  could  climb  over  lioles,  we  could  develop  somethins 
to  carry  munitions  or  light  loads  veiy  close  to  the  fighting  lines. 

If  that  can  be  done  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Whether  it 
can  be  done  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  two  men  working  oi 
that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  use  any  trailers  in  connection  with  your  tnicls! 

Capt.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  lot  of  trailere  in  the  Anny. 
We  arc  doing  quite  a  good  deal  of  work  on  trailers.  There  are  aa 
very  many  men  working  on  that,  but  there  is  a  gi^eat  deal  of  cot- 
structive  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  seen  this  trailer  they  have  got?  WhatA> 
you  call  it?  Anyhow,  you  can  so  place  the  trailers  as  to  put  the 
wheels  under  the  load  ? 

Capt.  Youx(;.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  from  your 
description.    You  mean  a  trailer  with  only  two  wheels? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Capt.  Young.  Yes;  I  have  seen  those.  I  have  never  seen  theifi 
tried  out  in  the  Army  service.  That  is  a  good  method  of  transiwrta- 
tion  wlien  you  have  a  good  road  and  a  light  cargo,  when  you  ap- 
proximate the  condition  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  AVooD.  Is  there  any  further  information  that  you  want  togi^ 
us  on  this  or  any  other  subject? 

Capt.  YouNcj.  I  have  notliing  further.  I  could  multiply  these 
exam])les  wliicli  I  have  given  of  the  character  of  w^ork  that  is  boinf 
done.  I  am  convinced  tlie  work  is  of  considerable  importance.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  real  economy  to  go  on  and  have  it  done  rather  than 
leave  it  undone,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  being  done  with  a  minimum 
force,  and  I  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  near  the  force  that  I 
have  had  in  the  past.    I  have  been  in  charge  only  six  months.  '^ 

Mr.  Wasox.  How  many  men  have  you,  all  told? 

Capt.  YorxG.  I  think  tliere  are  about  sixty-odd  men  in  the  branch^ 
I  have  the  design  section,  the  experimental  section,  and  the  recorl 
section. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  would  suggest,  that  if  on  reflection  you  think  of 
anytliing  tliat  you  are  doing  by  way  of  investigation  or'experimentil 
work,  such  as  you  have  described  about  the  truck  which,  of  ooui»  ^ 
no  commercial  organization  would  manufacture,  when  you  corretf  n 
your  remarks,  that  you  jDiit  that  in.  Those  two  illustrations  giveDK  l*^ 
personally  some  idea  that  your  work  can  not  be  foreseen,  but  msy  ^ 
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■:^  valuable,  but  the  idea  of  redesigning  commercial  trucks  that  you 
ive  in  mind  does  not  appeal  to  me  very  strongly. 
J  Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Standards  do  any  of  your  work? 
Capt.  Young.  A  great  deal;  yes,  sir.  We  cooperate  directly  with 
e  Bureau  of  Standards  through  the  experimental  section.  They 
.1  practically  all  of  our  experimental,  scientific,  and  laboratory  work, 
it  we  have  all  our  own  road-testing  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  spoke  here  this  morning.  They  have  got  about 
,  many  en^neers  as  they  have  draftsmen  and  designers.  The  Bu- 
au  of  Standards  are  equipped  and  have  all  the  money  they  wanted 
r  the  purpose  of  doing  this  same  character  of  work,  and  it  occurred 
;  us  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  duplication  in  a  lot  of  this 
>rk  that  might  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  much  cheaper, 
•rhaps  than  you  could  do  it,  that  is  if  you  have  to  have  an  inde- 
"ndent  organization  to  do  it. 

Capt.  Young.  We  have  not  attempted  to  duplicate  the  laboratory 
cilities  of  the  bureau  in  any  way.    That  would  be  a  foolish  thing 

do.    They  are  far  better  equipped  than  we  are  for  making  tests. 
Mr.  Wood.  Tests  on  paints,  oils,  gasoline  and  everything? 
Capt.  Young.  That  does  not  come  within  my  line.    Gasoline  tests 

standard  tests.    All  that  they  have,  but  our  road  tests  we  must  do 
irselves. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  road  making  or  ez- 
^rimentation  with  reference  to  the  character  of  roads  upon  which 
•u  operate  your  machines? 

Capt.  Young.  Not  directly.  I  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
ureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  machines  wear  out  roads  faster  than  anything  in 
iC  country. 

Capt.  Young.  They  do;  but  these  pneumatic  tires  will  be  a  con- 
3erable  aid  in  reducing  the  wear  on  roads. 

3  understood  the  chairman  to  say  this  morning  that  he  would 
^e  to  see  some  tracings  and  designs  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
•ployees  in  the  Engineering  Division. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  suppose  you  get  up  this  device  and  it  proves  a 
z*cess  and  is  a  new  and  novel  idea,  what  protection  does  the  United 
Eites  Government  get  under  it  ? 

Capt.  Young.  In  case  there  is  anything  patentable  about  it  the 
i;ent  is  taken  out  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    Where 

employee  develops  a  device  in  the  Government  service  while 
ing  Government  work  the  patent  is  issued  free  of  charg^e. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  understand.    Has  any  of  that  been  done  in  the  de- 
rtment? 

ZlJapt.  Young.  Yes ;  quite  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Government  is  jjrotected  the  same  as  an  indi- 
Lual  from  a  manufacturer  who  might  want  to  adopt  the  device? 
lUapt.  Young.  Precisely. 

^Ir.  Wason.  This  purports  to  be  something  furnished  by  the  Kel- 
'^Co.? 

Japt.  Young.  That  is  true.  Wherever  possible,  we  adopted  the 
omercial  models  rather  than  devise  anytning  of  our  own. 
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Tui»DAX,  Jakuary  13, 1^1 

Motor  Transport  Corps. 

STATEMEirrS  OF  GEN.  H.  M.  LOBD,  DIBECTOB  OF  FIHAHCE,  AD 
GEN.  DRAKE,  HEAD  OF  THE  MOTOR  TRANSPOBT  COBFS. 

SHIPMENT    OVERSEAS    OF    MOTOR    XTEHICLES   SINCE    THE    SIGNING  OF  IE 

ARMISTICE — CANCELLATION    OF    CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  Wason.  General,  Mr.  Seaman  attempted  to  answer  part"! 
the  questions,  and  perliaps  you  can  tell  us  what  we  want  to  knoi, 
and  we  will  have  cumulative  evidence  then  on  the  point.  It  \& 
been  stated  in  Congi*ess  and  elsewhere  that  after  the  armistice  fsj 
sipied  there  was  a  large  number  of  motor  vehicles  accepted  jk 
l)aid  for  by  the  Ciovernment,  as  I  recollect  it,  totaling  in  niimfe 
about  70,000,  and  nearly  half  of  that  number  were  shipped  t* 
France.  Do  you  know,  approximately,  about  the  number  of  moK 
vehicles,  including  passenger  cars  or  trucks,  that  the  Govemmf:?^ 
accepted  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  on  November  1^ 
1918,  under  war  ordere? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recall  the  number,  but  I  canfi*^ 
nish  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  could  not  give  an  approximate  answer,  forcer 
roction  when  the  minutes  come  to  you? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  have  so  many  figures  to  contend  with  that  I  con! 
not  even  approximate  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  automobiles  ^& 
shipped  to  France  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice-ni 
motor  vehicles? 

Gen.  Drake.  There  were  quite  a  number  shipped,  and  I  can  afe» 
furnish  that  number. 

(See  page  2169.) 

OcTOBEat  17.  191S^ 
From :  The  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 
To :  The  c-onimandlng  general,  S.  O.  S.,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 
Subject:  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

1.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  In  this  country  is  an  openitlng  corps,  wtf 
procurement  and  distribution  are  handled  by  the  Director  of  Parcliase  srf 
Storage. 

2.  The  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  in  France  writes  a  weeft 
letter  with  reference  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  corps.  It  is  requested  ifc^ 
in  future  this  weekly  letter  be  divided — that  matters  of  personnel  be  >* 
dressed  to  Gen.  Drake,  Chief  of  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  that  matters* 
supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  be  addressed  to  Director  of  Purchase  and  Ston# 

Geo.  W.  Goethals, 
Major  Genera},  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 
Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Tra^- 
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tS-  Hhortage  and  requirements 


'  Ask  tor  dump  trnckn 
■  RaquMttnc  dlBcaattii 


Shipments  overaeaa  comm^Rciiiff  Nov.  1,  1918. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  reason  why  they  were 
3hipi)e(l  i 

(jen.  Drake.  They  were  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  I  believe  no  cablegram  had  come  stopping  the  ship- 
ment. And  other  vehicles,  special  vehicles,  were  shipp^  on  cable 
requests  from  overseas  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  Did  not  a  cable- 
gram come  under  date  of  November  16,  which  was  four  days  after 
the  armistice,  substantially  saying  to  expedite  shipment  of  motor 
vehicles  and  was  not  that  the  reason  why  the  War  Department  did 
ship? 

(Ten.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  shortage  of  motor  vehicles  up' 
to  the  time  of  the  armistice  to  equip  the  field  forces  we  had  in 
France  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  when  you  correct  your 
testimony  a  description  of  that  shortage  as  it  appeared  to  your  omce? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  include  passenger  cars,  motor  cycles,  and 
trucks  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  beinff  the  reason  for  the  War  Department  ship- 
ping those  care,  what  do  you  sav  of  the  cablegram  dated  November 
16,  1018,  one  day  later,  canceling  the  request  of  the  previous  day? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  can  not  recall,  of  course,  the  dates  of  those  cable- 
f^rams.  They  were  only  sent  to  my  oflSce  as  information,  because  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shipment  of  vehicles.  The  shipment  of 
voliioles  was  automatic  and  they  would  fro  direct  from  the  factory 
overseas  without  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Coi'ps. 

>ir.  Wason.  Who  in  the  War  Department  would  be  responsible 
for  the  caiicollation  of  contracts  for  automobiles,  motor  vehicles,  and 
bicycles? 

(Um.  Drake.  It  came  under  the  province  of  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase, Stora^re  and  Traffic,  the  motor  vehicle  division. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  motor  vehicle  division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  ? 

(Jon.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  IjOri>.  Might  T  c/)rrect  that.  There  is  no  such  division  under 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic;  that  was  a  division  under  Purchase 
and  Storage. 

(tot\.  Drake.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  recollect  the  testimony,  there  is 
a  conflict  or  want  of  authority,  according  to  the  testimony  up  to 
this  moment — am  I  riirht,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  Department  of  Purchase  and  Storage  and  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  have  failed  to  answer  such  questions  as  I 
have  asked  and  have  passed  it  along  to  the  member  or  the  military 
force  higher  up  the  line,  claiming  they  executed  orders  rather  than 
exercised  discretionary  or  executive  judgment,  whichever  way  you 
want  to  describe  it.  Xow,  somewhere  in  the  organization  oelow 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  above  the  private  is  some  official,  some  oflBcer 
or  civilian,  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  permitting 
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those  contracts  to  continue  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  or  vii: 
the  i-esponsibilit}'  of  cancelation,  and  that  is  the  fellow  I  votk 
like  to  see. 

Gon.  Drake.  I  think  the  instructions  received  by  the  diffeitt 
purcliasing  agencies  of  the  War  Department  from  tlie  War  Indc- 
tries  Board  were  such  that  they  were  to  terminate  contracts  vithi 
view  of  least  disturbing  the  industrial  conditions.  The  manufc- 
tui'ei's  who  wore  prodiicing  for  the  Government  were  engaged  pn^ 
tically  100  per  cent  in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  Got- 
ornment.  They  had  broken  up  their  sales  organizations  completdT 
and  had  no  other  outlet  for  their  motor  vehicles.  Had  contracts  bea 
terminat<^»d  at  once  it  would  have  thrown  out  of  employment  pi*>  | 
tically  the  entire  number  of  employees  of  each  one  of  these  nmt  ■ 
And  while  I  had  no  connection  with  the  settlement  or  the  adjustmeu 
of  these  contracts  I  think  those  conditions  helped  to  govern. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  say  the  War  Industries  Board:  VVas  there  any 
particular  member  of  that  who  was  charged  with  this  expert  adrift 
to  the  Army  or  the  board  as  a  whole? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  was  not  at  any  of  those  conferences  but  I  under- 
stood such  was  the  condition. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  have  you  any  real  information  as  to  whefttfj 
the  War  Industries  Board  did   advise   or   i*equest    the    Army,  of 
whether  it  was  newspaper  talk  laid  at  the  door  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  believe  it  was  not  all  newspaper  talk,  but  there  ▼«= 
an  actual  leak. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  avenue  wherebv  this  committee  can  find 
out  just  what  the  War  Industries  Board  ^id  attempt  to  advise  tiM 
Military  Establishment  on  this  proposition? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  the  best  place  would  be  to  go  to  the  original 
head  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  have  not  in  mind  who  that  was  at  this  moment 

Gen.  Drake.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  believe,  was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  wonder  where  he  could  be  found  at  the  present 
time? 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  settle 
ment  or  the  handling  of  contracts,  cither  their  formulation  and  put- 
ting into  effect  or  their  termination,  but  I  do  recall  very  definitelv 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  no  contracts  were  tenninated  until 
the  plan  to  terminate  was  submitted  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
which  approved  or  disapproved  the  immediate  termination  or  sus- 
pension of  such  and  such  contracts,  because  they  had  in  mind  the 
general  condition  of  the  industries  in  the  country,  and  I  know  con- 
tracts of  this  character,  contracts  for  trucks,  automobiles  and  truck 
and  other  classes  of  supplies,  before  they  were  suspended  or  finally 
terminated,  they  were  submitted  to  the  War  Industries  Board  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  Sissox.  General,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  recall  or  not 
but  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
representing  the  various  departments  and  the  War  Department. 
came  before  the  various  committees  of  Congress  and  of  our  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction,  and  that  whole  matter  was  thrashed  out 
at  some  length,  and  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  hearings  the  Army 
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nd  the  Navy  represented  that  there  were  certain  moral  obligations 
pon  the  (lovernment  to  these  people  who  had  surrendered  their 
ntire  plant  and  entire  business  to  the  Government  in  time  of  war; 
bat  a  great  deal  of  material  was  purchased  and  a  great  organization 
•uilt  up,  their  entire  plant  chan^sd  over  from  that  of  manufacture 
ng  commercial  commodities  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
eUing. 

And  in  the  settlement  of  these  various  contracts,  it  took  into 
x>ii8ideration  the  moral  obligation  and  while  the  legal  right  was 
n  the  Government  and,  in  most  instances,  written  in  the  face  of 
he  contract,  they  would  take  the  whole  matter  into  consideration 
^md  would  agree  with  these  gentlemen  that  you  should  manufacture 
I  certain  amount  of  stuff,  take  all  the  raw  material  and  unused  parts 
ind  make  an  effort  to  enable  this  particular  business  institution  to 
l^t  back  somewhat  into  its  commercial  stride,  because  it  meant  bank- 
niptcy,  almost,  to  a  great  many  of  these  people.  There  had  been 
Vast  changes  in  the  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  of  labor,  and  it 
neant  that  these  gentlemen  had  to  reorganize  their  business,  and 
Jiat  was  a  very  serious  problem.  It  was  first  serious  because  it 
iffected  tlie  Treasury.  I  recall  that  this  controversy  got  into  the 
whole  matter :  It  was  contended  by  some  of  us  that  in  many  instances 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  just  to  bear  the  load  in  the 
way.  of  the  labor  charge  and  to  save  the  raw  material  than  to  manu- 
facture it  into  the  finished  product  if  there  was  no  market  for  it. 
(3f  course  that  involved  vast  difiiculties  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
>usiness  that  the  Army  and  the  Nayv  had  engaged  in.  Now  if  our 
x>nimitte<^  here  decides  to  go  into  that,  of  course^  we  will  have  to 
lefer  for  some  time  the  report  on  this  bill,  because  it  is  a  tremendous 
ask  to  bo  undertaken. 

I  expect  a  groat  many  things  have  happened  which  perhaps,  if 
ho  monibers  of  the  War  Department  and  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
if  War  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  had  agreed,  might  have  changed 
L  ^cat  many  of  those  details.  To  use  one  of  Mr.  Sherley's  expres- 
ions,  by  and  large  an  effort  was  made  and  seriously  made  on  the 
>art  of  the  War  Department  on  behalf  of  these  ^ntlemen  who  had 
ur rendered  voluntarily  their  plants  and  permitted  the  War  De- 
partment to  determine  what  should  be  manufactured  by  them,  and 
fiany  of  the  plants  to  a  certain  extent  were  dismantled  for  commer- 
ial  use  and  machinery  installed  and  put  in  place  for  the  manu- 
acture  of  war  material. 

>Ir.  Wasox.  But  here  is  the  trouble,  Mr.  Sisson:  I  am  not  dis- 
►o5;od  to  criticise  our  Military  Establishment 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  did  not  so  understand. 

Air.  Wason.  But  you  realize,  better  than  I  do,  when  we  report  this 
ill.  that  wo  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  400  Members  of  the  House! 

^f  r.  Stsson.  Absolutely,  and  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  going 
ito  all  those  details. 

>fr.  Wason.  And  it  is  due  to  the  Military  Establishment,  in  view 
f  the  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  has  been  arrived  at  by 
ttle  things  leaking  oTit,  some  of  which  probably  are  accurate  and 
ime  of  which  are  colored — I  won't  say  inaccurate,  but  colored — 
nough  to  give  a  wrong  impression  and  the  pnbUc  is  led  to  believe 
lere  is  something  wrong. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Perhaps  you  would  be  correct  if  you  used  the  m 
inaccurate. 

Air.  Wason.  My  purpose  in  going  into  this  matter,  my  ^ecoDe^ 
tion  is,  it  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  on  November  15 
a  cablegi-ani  was  received  from  the  American  Expeditionary  Foitt 
in  France  to  rush  shipments  of  motor  vehicles.  I  am  not  quoting! 
exactly,  but  that  is  the  idea.  And  relying  upon  that  cablegnii 
70,000  cars  wore  shipped.  It  also  appears  that  the  same  branch  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  the  following  day,  Novemte 
10,  1018,  cabled  the  War  Department  here  canceling  the  cablegm 
of  the  day  before.  Xow,  then,  if  70,000  cars  or  motor  vehicles,  whfr 
ever  the  term  is,  were  accepted  by  the  War  Department  suhsequtfi 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  reason  of  the  acceptance  w« 
the  majority  of  those  cars  were  partially  constructed  when  the  annt 
tice  was  signed  and  sound  business  judgment  would  require  thei: 
completion  and  delivery,  I  want  to  know  it  and  I  want  the  publi: 
to  know  it  and  I  think  the  Military  Establishment,  if  that  is  the  fad 
would  be  willing  to  stand  upon  tiieir  judgment  whether  it  wastk 
judgment  of  the  Military  Establishment  alone 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  ouglit  to  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  AVason    (continuing).  Or  whether  it  was  supplemented  by 
civilian  boards  that  were  assisting  us  in  this  war.     Now,  I  want  the 
War  Department  to  understand  my  purpose  is  to  get  at  the  tiTitk' 
and  I  want  their  sound  explanation  of  what  the  truth  discloses  wiA 
reference  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  suggest,  then,  that  we  ask  a  few  questions  and 
let  us  see  what  the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  Secretar}'  of 
War  come  down. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  Gen.  Drake,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
sale  of  supplies  that  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  had  in 
France  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  except  just  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
agrcement  which  closed  out  the  entire  compilation  of  sales  to  the 
French  Government. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  with  the  liquidation  committee? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  agreement  with  the  liquidation  conmiittee.  That 
is  the  only  official  news  I  have  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  that  already  been  closed  out? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVason.  The  contract  is  closed  out? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  happen  to  know  in  that  contract  what  price  the 
Government  received  for  motor  cars,  including  passenger  cars  trudN 
etc. ?  ' 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  no  mention  of  any  detail  was  made  in  the 
final  agreement. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  report  does  not  show  any  inventory  of  stocks 
and  prices  received? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir.  Those,  I  presume,  are  on  file  in  the  War 
Department,  but  I  just  have  a  copy  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  did  not  come  under  you  i 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Waibok.  Then,  you  do  not  actually  know  what  became  of  such 
cars  as  were  shipped  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  armistioel 

Gren.  Drake.  Except  those  that  were  transferred  to  the  Army  in 
Germany,  they  were  all  disposed  of  to  the  French  Government. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  the  German  Army  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir :  to  the  American  forces  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  the  American  forces  in  Germany.  The  others  were 
sold  to  the  French  Government  ? 

Geli.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Were  none  sold  to  the  Belgians? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  they  all  were  sold  to 
ihe  French  Government. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  was  a  part  of  the  $400/)00,000? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Col.  Seamans  testified  here  yesterday  that  the  vehicles 
we  had  in  England,  used  and  unused,  were  sold  at  a  profit  as  high  as 
28  per  cent.  If  that  is  true,  why  was  it  that  the  $400,000,000  wortti 
of  property  we  had  in  France,  of  like  character,  was  sold  for  less 
than  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  original  cost? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  motor  vehicles  were  in  great  demand  in  England 
at  the  time;  the  English  factories  were  not  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. They  had  been  working  entirely  on  Government  orders  and 
the. British  Government  vehicles  were  not  being  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  so,  it  was  not  very  far  across  the  channel  and 
why  did  not  our  people,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  property  and  giv- 
ing awav  the  property  we  had  in  France — ^wny  did  they  not  take  it 
over  to  England  and  sell  it? 

Gen.  Drake.  That  was  a  matter  left  entirely  with  the  Liquidation 
Committee. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reason  assigned' why  our  people 
)ractically  gave  the  $400,000,000  worth  of  property  to  the  people  of 

ranee? 

(len.  Drake.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  this  cablegram  that  came  here  on  the  16th  of 
Xovember  canceling  the  cablegram  of  the  15th,  which  had  asked 
that  the  shipment  of  motor  vehicles  to  France  be  expedited,  why  was 
it.  after  tliat  cablegram,  canceling  the  order  directmg  the  shipment 
over  tliere,  that  your  department  continued  to  send  motor  vehicles 
over  there  until  the  following  August? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shijmient  except  on 
special  cablegram  from  over  there  giving  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  that  those  shipments  were  go- 
ing on  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  knew  they  were  going  on  after  the  shipments  were 

made. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  they  were  going  on  after  the  cable- 
gram of  Xovember  16  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  supplying  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  askmg  this  question  in  all  earnestness,  without 
any  desire  to  be  impertinent  or  to  reflect  on  the  department,  but  I 
want  to  know  something  about  the  military  mind :  Is  it  not  proper 
for  a  general  officer,  having  command  of  a  department,  to  exercise  nis 


i- 
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own  business  judgment  when  it  is  perfectly  patent  to  him  that  sacri- 
fices are  bein^r  made,  and  unnecessaril}'  made,  of  the  country's  interea 
and  the  country's  money  ? 

(ien.  Drake.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  embarkation  serv- 
ice at  the  time. 

ilr.  Wood.  AVhat  reason,  then,  was  assigned  or  what  excuse  can  be 
offered  for  our  sending  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  new  property,  and  good  property,  over  to  that  country  to  be  given 
away  in  France,  after  we  had  received  word  from  over  there  not  to 
send  liny  more  of  this  kind  of  pix)perty? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  reason  for  it.  but 
it  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  taken  up  between  the  supply  diri- 
si(m  of  Purchase  and  Storage  and  the  embarkation  service.       "  | 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  I  am  asking  to  have  some 
good  reason  given  why  it  was  they  continued  to  send  this  property 
over  there  after  they  had  told  us  not  to  send  it.  Now,  if  there  was  no 
reason,  whoever  is  responsible  for  it  ought  to  have  the  condemnation 
such  a  transaction  as  that  wan*ants;  and  if  there  was  a  reason  for  it 
tlie  people  of  the  country  ought  to  know  it.  You  say  you  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  tliey  continued  to  do  that? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  could  give  us,  or  is  there  no  place  we  can  get  that 
information?  We  have  been  laboring  here  for  about  a  week  trving 
to  lodge  the  responsibility  for  this  transaction  somewhere.  Sl^ow, 
who,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  man  who  could  tell  us? 

Gen.  Drake.  When  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
of  the  General  Staff  was  formed,  it  was  their  policy  to  control  all 
shipments  overseas. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  sen^ice  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Drake.  Gen.  Goethals. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  has  become  of  him  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  He  has  returned  to  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  not  here  in  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir.    I  believe  he  is  in  business  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  anybody  else,  who  is  here,  who  was  charged 
with  Gen.  Goethals  with  that  responsibility  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Gen.  Wood  was  at  that  time  director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage,  and  he  also  has  been  returned  to  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gen.  JjOUd.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wason.  Gen.  Wood? 

Gen.  Lord.  No  ;  Robert  E.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Baker  would  know  anything  about 
it — the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir;  he  would  not  know  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  General  Staff  here  in 
Washington,  either  in  office,  actively  engaged  now,  or  retired,  who 
would  know? 

Gen.  Drake.  Gen.  Hines,  of  the  Embarkation  Service,  might 
know  more  about  it  than  anybody  else  in  Washington. 

ilr.  AVason.  Would  he  know  anything  more  than  what  was  shipped : 
he  would  not  know  why  anjlhing  was  shipped,  would  he;  he  was 
simply  a  means  of  getting  the  things  over  there  ? 
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Gen.  Drake.  He  was  the  carrier  only. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  would  not  know.  If  they  told  him  to  carary  a 
caule,  he  would  carry  it  and  he  would  not  know  why,  would  he ;  tnat 
wrould  not  be  his  duty,  would  it? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  had  no  discretion  about  it,  did  he? 

Gen.  Drake.  He  had  no  discretion  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Supposing  they  sent  down  10  passenger  automobiles, 
limousines,  or  the  12  that  went  to  the  peace  commission,  if  I  recol- 
lect coiTectly,  he  would  not  have  the  authority  to  stop  shipment  of 
ihem,  would  he  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  would  be  no  use  in  calling  him,  then,  would 
:here? 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  can  get  Gen.  Goethals  here;  we  can  summons  him 
:o  come  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 


Tuesday,  January  18, 1920. 

Transportation  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  UAJ.  H.  M.  DENNINO,  OF  THE  TSANSFOBTATION 

SE&VICE. 

character  of  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  tlie  Transportation  Service,  which  is  independ- 
ent of  tlio  Motor  Transport  Service? 

(ien.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Maj.  Denning,  what  kind  of  transportation  are  you 
en^a^ed  in? 

^faj.  Denning.  Rail,  water,  and  animal  drawn. 

Mr.  Wood.  ^lajor,  tell  us  something  of  the  activities  of  your  bu- 
reau. 

Maj.  Denning.  Of  the  Transportation  Service,  the  water  trans- 
portation division  of  the  Transportation  Service,  Mr.  Chairman, con- 
trols and  operates  the  Army  Transportation  Service,  the  River  and 
TIail)oi-  l^oat  Soivico,  and  the  Coast  Artillery  Boat  Service.  As  you 
know,  tlie  Army  Transport  Service  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
the  Cioveinmc^nt-owned  transport  service  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf 
and  tlie  Atlantic  coast'=?.  and  then  we  have,  of  course,  still  a  portion 
of  the  ehartoied  or  emorirency  transport  fleet  in  the  service  operating 
between  the  T'nited  States  Atlantic  ports  and  European  Atlantic 
ports,  incliidin<r  also  a  number  of  Shipping  Board  (Government- 
owned)  vessels. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  looked  after  this  service  before  the  creation  of 
voiir  partiridar  service? 

Maj.  Denning.  It  was  handled  as  a  division  of  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General. 

'Mr.  Wood.  When  was  this  service  first  created? 
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Afaj.  Denning.  I  do  not  just  exactly  I'emomber. 

(fen.  I^()Ri>.  In  the  early  pait  of  the  war,  in  1917,  transportaDi 
was  taken  from  the  Quartermaster  General,  i;vho  controlled  i 
greater  proportion  theivof,  although  Ordance  and  some  other  be- 
reaus  had  <'ertain  transportation  activities  of  their  own,  and  it  wt 
all  consoli<lated  and  divided  into  two  branches.  Inland  Transpom- 
tion  and  the  Emhaikation  Service.  In  1918  the  two  were  combinri 
under  the  Tran?i>f)rtation  Service,  which  comprises  all  transpora- 
tion  activities  of  the  Army,  with  the  exception  of  Motor  Tranqwrti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Woon.  You  may  proceed.  Major. 

Maj.  Denning.  And,  of  course,  as  you  know,  the  Kiver  and  Hit  j 
bor  Boat  Service  covers  the  small  boat  service  on  the  rivers  aai 
lakes  at  posts  and  stations  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  insular  possessions.  The  Coast  Artillery  Boat  Sen- 
ice  operates  to  assist  at  the  coast  defenses  throughout  the  country  id 
in  the  insular  possession^. 

Mi\  Wood.  Xow,  tell  us  something  about  the  questions  with  whii 
vou  have  to  deal,  with  reference  to  transportation.  You  have  spokK 
in  a  general  way  about  the  waters  over  which  you  have  supernsica 
so  far  as  transj)ortation  is  concerned :  now  tell  us  what  you  transpon. 

Maj.  Denning.  The  Transportation  Service  transports  the  Anriy 
ond  its  sup])lies.  In  transporting  the  Army,  of  course,  as  far  astb 
transports  are  concerned,  for  instance,  from  the  United  State>  to  tk 
Philippines  or  to  Hawaii  or  to  Poilo  Rico,  both  the  commissioned 
personnel  and  the  enlisted  personnel  are  moved  on  the  Army  tran- 
ports.  This  service  also  is  intended  and  does  cover  the  transi)orti- 
tion  of  Army  supplies,  the  cargo  or  supplies,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Army  forces. 

Mr.  AVooD.  When  does  your  jurisdiction  cease  with  reference  totfe 
transportation  of  troops? 

Maj.  Dennin(;.  When  they  are  landed  at  the  port  of  debarkati(»!> 
so  far  as  water  transportation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Wood.  Sup])ose  the  War  Department  should  take  a  notion  to 
send  another  batch  of  bovs  to  Siberia;  w^hat  would  you  have  to  do 
with  that  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  We  would  have  to  embark  them  at  either  an  Atlan- 
tic or  Pacific  port  and  transport  them  to  Vladivostok  or  some  Siberian 
port. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  have  to  do  with  the  land  transportation  a? 
well  as  the  water  transportation  ? 

Maj.  Denntncj.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  about  water  transpor 
tati(m  just  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  find  out  with  reference  to 
when  your  jurisdiction  ceases.  Take  the  case  I  have  illustrated :  Toe 
would  trans])ort  them  across  the  water  and  land  them  at  some  poi< 
and  then  they  would  have  to  go  for  many  hundred  miles  inUni 
Xow,  who  has  charge  of  that  transportation? 

Maj.  Denning.  The  Transportation  Service  has,  whether  thej 
travel  by  rail  transi)ortation,  water  transportation,  or  by  animal- 
drawn  transportation,  both  the  troops  and  their  supplies.  As  I  hate 
said,  if  they  were  traveling  either  by  rail,  water,  or  by  animal-dra^ 
vehicles,  the  Transportation  Service  would  take  care  of  them. 
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]Mr.  Wood.  Who  handles  the  money  and  pays  for  this  transporta- 
ion  ( 

Maj.  Denning.  The  Director  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  not  done  through  your  department? 

Maj.  Denning.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned. 
fo  disbursements  are  made  by  our  department. 

Gen.  Lord.  Only,  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  Director  of 
i^inanoe  might  detail  a  transportation  officer  to  make  the  payments 
inder  certain  conditions,  and  then  he  becomes  to  that  extent  a  finance 
fficer. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  disburse  moneys  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Denning.  No,  sir;  all  moneys  were  disbursed  by  finance 
ifficers. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  are  transporting  a  large  body  of  men,  like 
Q  the  case  I  have  ]ust  mentioned,  there  is  somebody  who  has  to 
aeet  the  constantly  arising  expenses  and  the  immediate  necessities 
•f  that  body  of  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  finance  officer  always  with  troops  under 
hose  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  does  that  officer  report  to?  To  you  or  to  the 
director  of  Finance? 

Maj.  Denning.  To  both,  and  ,to  the  commanding  officer  of  troops 
m  board  the  transport. 

Gen.  Lord.  With  an  expedition  of  that  sort  he  reports  to  the  com- 
nanding  officer  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  commanding  officer  in  turn  reports  to  you? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  the  finance  officer  as  far  as  his  actual  financial 
activities  arc  concerned,  reports  direct  to  the  Director  of  Finance, 
but  his  movements  are  under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  just  as  the  transportation  officer  himself  is  under 
the  control  of  such  commandins:  officer. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  order  to  make  it  clear,  you  detail  a  man  to  that 
commanding  officer's  force? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes:  and  as  we  stated  before,  the  transportation  offi- 
cer may  be  detailed  as  the  finance  officer  to  save  increasing  personnel. 
rf  it  was  a  small  movement  he  could  function  in  both  capacities. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  he  would  be  responsible  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  For  his  finances,  and  to  the  transportation  service 
'or  his  transportation  activities. 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  if  it  was  a  small  movement,  some  officer  of  the 
init  mi^ht  be  designated? 

Gen.  Lord.  Exactly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  Major,  tell  us  something  about  your  activities. 
.Vhat  have  you  boon  doing? 

Maj.  Denning.  You  mean  during  the  war,  sir? 

]VIr.  Wood.  Yes. 

'Maj.  Denning.  Wo  have  beto  transporting  all  the  military  per- 
onnol  and  tlioir  supplies,  etc.,  by  land  and  by  water.  We  have  taken 
he  personnel  from  the  camps  to  the  railroad  stations,  from  the  sta- 
ions  whore  they  were  put  aboard  transports  to  the  ports  of  em- 
>arkation,  put  them  aboard  ships,  and  taken  them  to  the  ports  in 
Europe,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  transportation  service,  of  which  you  are  the 
load,  have  anything  to  do  with  bringing  the  bodies  of  our  dead  back? 
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Maj.  Denning.  I  am  not  at  the  head  of  it:  I  am  here  in  tk.- 
s^nfc  of  the  Chief  of  Transp«>rtation,  to  represent  him. 

Mr.  AViOD.  Does  your  service  have  that  in  charge? 

Maj.  Denning.  The  transportation:  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WcjftD.  Are  vou  doinc  any  of  that  now? 

Maj.  Denning.  1  roiiM  not  say.  sir.  whether  we  are  just  nowi.r- 
inff  any  of  the  dead  liack  or  not,  hut  I  ima^ne  so.  Transjwrb i:* 
running  l»etween  Antwerp  and  this  country  for  the  purp>ose  of  bris: 
inir  \m('k  any  of  the  ileceasetl  members  of  the  Expjeditionary  F^r^ 
or  any  of  the  snpplie-  tliat  are  to  l>e  returned  or  any  of  the  persicr^ 
that  i>  ^<iiiiin:r  hack.  We  are  hriri^ngr  them  back  constantly.  I'l^ 
ootain  that  information  and  have  it  inserted  in  the  record.  ' 

{ See  Exhibit  A  on  p.  iflOl. ) 

Mr.  Wofir>.  T  wisli  you  would. 

Gen.  I»Rn.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  actual  work  of  disinterring  andp^ 
parinfr  tlie  lK>dies  is  the  duty  of  an  independent  organization,  'tvhk: 
IS  oj>eratin^r  under  tlie  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  ^y(^C}D.  The  Graves  Registration  Service? 

Tien.  IxiRD.  Yes:  but  Transportation  is  called  upon  to  transpf'r. 
the  l>odies  that  are  exhimied  and  are  to  be  shipped  back  to  tf 
country. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  op)eration  of  ei 
huniing  them,  but  when  thev  are  prepared  to  be  brought  back,  tby 
are  expected  to  bring  them  back? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes.  sir. 

Jfr.  AVoc>D.  What  are  you  doing  now  and  what  have  you  in  mil 
for  the  future? 

Maj.  Denning.  The  very  large  volume  of  business  of  transportin 
troop>.  botli  to  Europe  and  back,  on  the  Atlantic,  of  course,  h 
ceased,  or  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum,  although  we  ha^ 
SOI  no  forces  there  that  we  ai*e  to  bring  back.  On  the  Pacific  we  a: 
still  carrving  cargo  and  supplies  and  necessities  to  the  forces  ope: 
ating  in  Siberia,  and  to  our  regular  forces  in  the  Philippine  Island 
Hawaii,  and  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  conteii 
plated  to  operate  the  service  to  return  those  forces  to  this  conntr 
Of  conr.se,  the  operation  of  the  water  Transport  Service,  which  h 
been  in  operation  since  about  1898,  has  increased  as  conditions  ha^ 
changed,  and  the  age  of  the  transports  now  in  the  service  ^ 
necessitate  replacement  of  them  very  soon,  and  it  is  contemplated  t 
do  it,  I  believe,  while  the  Shipping  Board  is  in  existence,  which  ^ii 
doubtless  require  an  increase  in  that  portion  of  personnel.  0 
coiirs(\  that  does  not  affect  the  estimate  that  you  are  dealing  with  a 
the  present  time,  but  will  affect  it  when  you  take  into  consideratioi 
the  requirements  for  headquarters  personnel. 

OFFICE  FORCE. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  an  office  force  have  you  got  now  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  We  had  on  December  1  330. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  your  peak  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Dknnixg.  Our  peak  during  the  war  was  about  355. 

^fi'.  Wood.  Then  you  have  reduced  about  25. 

]\raj.  Dknning.  There  is  a  way  to  account  for  that,  too,  Mr.  Chair 
man.  There  was  a  decrease  on  October  15, 1918,  due  to  a  transfer  o; 
the  cargo  section  or  the  embarkation  service  to  the  Office  of  Directoi 
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E  Storage.  Then  there  was  a  transfer  from  the  Office  of  the  Quar- 
^riiiaster  (leneral  of  the  water  transportation  branch,  which,  as  we 
ftve  said  previously,  had  been  operating  under  the  Quartermaster 
eneral.  I  will  have  to  correct  the  number  stated  as  the  peak  during 
le  war.     The  peak  of  civilian  personnel  was  375  instead  of  355. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  is  a  decrease  of  45. 

Maj.  Dennixo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  volume  of  your  business  has  decreased  more  than 
lat  ratio,  has  it  not  ? 

Maj.  DENNiN(i.  No,  sir.  In  addition  to  this  decrease,  we  might 
insider  29  employees  who  were  connected  with  the  claims  board, 
hich  was  working  in  connection  with  the  transportation  service,  but 
hich  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  war  claims  board  of  the 
ecretary  of  War's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  the  war  claims  board  have  to  do  with  trans- 
ortation  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  The  settling  of  transportation  contract  claims. 

!Mr.  Wood.  And  that  force  you  no  longer  have? 

Maj.  Denning.  No,  sir.  So  that  that  further  reduces  the  number 
t  330  since  December  1. 

Mr.  Wood.  Twenty-nine  of  those  went  out,  you  say,  which  would 
ave  301  that  you  have  in  your  service? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  301 — ^perhaps  a  few  less 
lan  that  who  have  been  dropped  since  December  1. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  anyone  in  your  service  paid  out  of  any  other 
und  except  this  temporary  roll  or  this  additional  appropriation? 

Maj.  Denning.  They  are  all  paid  out  of  another  lund.  We  have 
lO  statutory  nor  additional. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  not  get  anything  out  of  this  additional  fund? 

Maj.  Denning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wo<M).  Out  of  what  fund  were  they  paid? 

Maj.  Denninc;.  They  are  paid  out  of  general  appropriations  and 
nland  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities  appropriations. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  Then  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  asked  anything 
roni  this  appropriaticm? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W(H)D.  AVhat  is  your  idea  about  the  length  of  time  this  serv- 
*e  will  continue  to  function  or  how  long  will  there  be  anv  necessity 
>r  it  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  As  we  see  it,  it  should  be  a  continuing  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  different  bureaus  were 
ronglit  into  beinir  by  this  war? 

Maj.  Denning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  (iron.  Lord,  have  you?  I  do  not  mean  only  in  the  War 
)epartnient. 

(len.  IjOrd.  There  are  six  in  the  War  Department  operating  at  the 
resent  time. 

Ml*.  AVooD.  Did  we  have  this  sort  of  service  before  we  got  into  this 
•a  r  i 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  it  now  only  varies  in  degree  from  what  it  did 
?fore  we  got  into  the  war.  We  had  to  deal  with  this  same  sort  of 
tisiness  during  the  Spanish- American  War  and  the  Civil  War,  I 
resume.    AVas  there  an  independent  bureau  looking  after  it  then? 
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Maj.  Dexnino.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  was  a  division  of 
tlip  Quartennaster  Generafs  Office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  think  this  sen-ice  ought  to  be  continued 
permanently  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Government  ? 

Mjij.  Denning.  Because  I  believe  it  can  be  done  more  efficiently 
and  economically  by  continuing  it  as  a  separate  sen'ice  than  it  could 
otherwi>o. 

Mr.  Wood.  WTiat  is  your  idea  as  to  the  minimimi  amount  of  force 
to  which  it  might  be  reduced  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  We  have  had  our  branch  chiefs  submit  us  some 
figures,  which  have  been  further  reduced  bv  the  chief  of  transporta- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  204  civilian  employees  will  be  required  to 
efficiently  operate  the  headquarters  offices  of  the  transportation  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  think  it  will  require  that  many  when  we  get 
back  to  the  normal  needs  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  It  may  be  reduced  somewhat  after  we  get  through 
with  some  of  the  things  we  are  now  handling,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  balance  of  the  20i? 
You  are  only  asking  for  62. 

Maj.  Denning.  We  did  not  ask  for  the  62.  We  indicated  that  was 
the  sinallest  number  of  people  we  could  get  with  the  amount  of  money 
that  had  lx?en  apportioned  oy  the  board. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  event  these  items  are  allowed  and  these  places 
granted,  will  vou  have,  in  addition  to  the  62.  enough  to  maKe  up 
the  204? 

Maj.  Denning.  Will  we  have  something  to  pay  them  from? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Maj.  Denning.  I  do  not  know  how.  sir,  if  the  Overman  Act  goes 
out. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  fact  is  that  unless  there  is  some  other  provision 
made,  in  your  opinion,  your  department  will  be  considerably  handi- 
capped? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  trusting  to  the  committee  for  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  the  personnel  requested. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  anj-thing  further  you  want  to  say? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  would 
like  to  have  me  submit  a  summary  of  the  present  personnel  and 
what  we  figure  we  require  for  1921. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Denning.  I  will  furnish  it. 

(See  Exhibit  B  on  p.  2192.) 

Chartering  of  Vessels. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  under  your  control  all  the  boats  that  ha^ 
been  built  for  transpoi-tation  purposes  by  the  Government? 

Maj.  Denning.  By  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Maj.  Denning.  No,  sir;  only  those  that  have  been  built  or  cht^ 
tered  and  turned  over  to  transportation  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Maj.  Denning.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  ships  chartered? 

Maj.  Denning.  Those  chartered  for  the  War  Department 
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Mr.  SissoN.  The  chartering  of  a  ship  is  done  through  your  de- 
partment ? 

ilaj.  Denning.  No,  sir;  the  actual  chartering  during  the  war  was 
done  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  turned  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  its  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  after  it  is  actually  chartered  the  ship  comes  un- 
der your  jurisdiction? 

M!aj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  So  that  the  transportation  of  the  Army,  both  by  land 
and  soa,  comes  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  after  the  troops  are  removed  from  Siberia  and 
the  few  troops  we  now  have  in  Europe  have  be^i  gotten  back  luxne, 
j'our  department  would  cease  to  function? 

Maj.  Denning.  No;  because  we  have  an  owned  regular  transport 
service,  a  river  and  harbor  boat  service,  and  a  Coast  Artillery  boat 
service,  rail  transportation,  and  animal-drawn  transportation. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  know,  but  you  did  not  have  that  service  organized 
in  that  way  before  the  war? 

Maj.  Denning.  Well,  it  is  organized  differently  now,  Mr.  Sisson, 
and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  practically  been  reor^aiiizea 
prior  to  the  Great  War,  the  World  War ;  it  was  operated  as  divisions 
of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office. 

Mr.  Sisson.  H6w  many  of  these  transports  would  be  left?  All 
chartered  vessels  go  back  to  the  owner  at  the  expiration  of  the 
charter? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  of  those  boats  do  you  expect  you  will  have 
that  belong  to  the  Government? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  could  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Sisson,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  policy  which  they  expect  to  carry  out  in  that  respect. 
I  would  rather  not  answer  that,  because  I  might  be  mistaken  and 
make  an  incorrect  statement. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Of  course,  the  personnel  in  your  office  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  number  of  transports  which  you  might  have  to  care 
for  in  time  of  peace? 

Maj.  Dp:nning.  Well,  you  see,  we  now  have  12  owned  transports, 
the  old  Army  transports 

Mr.  Sisson.  Of  course,  you  would  not  need  all  the  force  you  have 
utilized  here  to  look  out  for  those  12  transports  in  time  of  peace? 

Maj.  Denning.  But  we  have  a  river  and  harbor  service.  Coast  Ar- 
tillery boat  service,  and  rail  and  animal-drawn  transportation* 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  of  those  ships  have  you? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  wish  you  would  find  out  and  furnish  us  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  boats,  both  river  and  lake  boats,  and  the  ocean 
boats,  that  would  be  under  your  control. 

Maj.  Denning.  I  will  do  so. 

(See  Exhibit  C  on  p.  2192.) 

Rail  Transportation. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Now,  what  other  means  of  transportation  have  you? 
Maj.  Denning.  Bail  and  animal-drawn  transportation. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Rail  transportation  will  not  involve  as  much  care  as 
water  transportation,  however,*  because  in  a  short  time  the  railroads 
will  go  back  to  the  owners  and  the  Government  will  request  trains  as 
it  needs  them. 

Maj.  Denning.  But  the  transportation  furnished  troops 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  time  of  peace  there  would  not  be  much  transporta- 
tion of  troops  except  from  one  training  camp  to  another. 

Maj.  Denning.  If  compulsory  training  were  put  into  effect  con- 
siderable railroad  transportation  would  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  regular  movement  of  military  personnel  during  peace  time. 

Mr.  Sisson.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  any  more  overhead 
charge  against  these  things  than  is  necessary. 

Maj.  Denning.  I  understand  that,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because  your  office  is  one  that  can  be  filled  up  rapidly. 
You  do  not  have  to  train  the  employees  as  you  do  an  officer  in  the 
Army. 

Maj.  Denning.  No,  sir.  One  thing  they  do  require  is  training  in 
govenimental  procedure  and  methods,  and  experience  has  proven  that 
this  training  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  in  time  of  war  you  could  get  men  from  the  ship- 
ping companies — shipping  clerks — for  this  work? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them  now  are  men  taken 
from  those  commercial  pursuits;  but  considerable  training  is  required 
in  connection  with  Government  methods  and  the  laws  which  govern 
expenditure,  etc.,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  activities  will 
not  cease  with  the  signinjr  of  peace. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  qucvStion  or  two.  Your  records 
will  show  how  many  passenger  automobiles  after  November  11,  1918, 
were  shipped  to  Europe,  will  they  not? 

Maj.  Denning.  The  manifests  are  filed  with  the  chief  of  the  trans- 
portation service  and  will  show  that,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  your  record  will  show  the  number  of  motor 
trucks  shipped  ? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  number  of  motor  cycles? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  it  would  show  the 
number  of  motor  cycles.  It  would  show  the  number  of  cases  or 
crates,  perhaps.     I  will  have  to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  will  show  by  what  method  they  were  prepared 
for  shipment ;  it  will  show  the  number  of  crates  or  bundles.  Were 
they  shipped  as  an  entirety  as  an  automobile,  or  in  parts? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  really  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  am  not 
connected  with  the  cargo  section.  I  will  have  to  get  that  information 
for  you  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  expect  they  would  assemble  a  car  or  truck 
when  it  was  shipped? 

Maj.  Denning.  I  imagine  some  were  and  some  were  hot.  Spare 
parts  for  cars  would  perhaps  be  separate,  and  not  in  the  assembled 
car. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  whatever  your  records 
show  as  to  shipments  subsequent  to  November  11,  1918,  with  the 
date  of  shipment  and  the  destination? 

Maj.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  Exhibit  E,  on  p.  2193.) 
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ill-.  Wasox.  "Will  your  records  show  the  number  of  soldiers 
sliipped  to  Kussia — to  Siberia? 

Mil].  Denniko.  Yes,  sir. 

Jlr.  Wasox.  And  will  you  also  put  in  your  answer  the  number  ajid 
tho  (tate  of  embnrkntion  and  port,  and  the  date  of  debarkation,  I 
believe  you  lall  it,  when  they  arrived  at  Vladivostok  or  any  other 
Hns!sian  port ;  and  if  any  troops  were  shipped  from  a  European  port 
to  any  (joi-t  in  Russia,  would  your  records  show  that) 

Maj.  Denning.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Part  of  that  might  be  in- 
<'luded  in  the  records  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  that  be  the  fact,  will  you  make  a  minute  that  any 
troops  sent  from  Europe  to  Russian  ports  are  not  included,  exclusive 
of  those,  if  any  were  sent,  just  to  designate  it  in  some  way! 

Slaj.  Desnino,  Yes;  I  will  make  it  exclusive  of  those  troops, 

<See  Exhibit  D,  on  p.  2193.) 

Exhibit  A. 


'  Navy. 

riii^l  111  United  Stnttsi  from  ArcluinBfl,  on  Lake  Diiraga,  October 
IKTsciimcl,  105;  Niivy  perwmnel,  10. 

111I-.1  to  Uiiiteil  Stnles  hy  United  States  Army:  Officers,  1; 
nii.'ri':«niii n  Kiirlnml;  member  Inilustrlal  Board,  United  States 
<m:  iiml  .t  Y.  M.  C.  \.  secretarleM,  leiuale.) 
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EZHIBIT  B. 
Summar'i  n/ ptnonnel,  nffiet  of  Chief  of  TrantportatMn  Sirviee,  WaAington,  D.  C. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Statemejit  of  shipments  made  to  the  American  Erpediticnary  Fareet  mhsMuent  to  Nov, 
15,  1918,  by  vumths,  up  to  and  ineliuHng  June  SO,  1919,  xn  which  month  the  la»t  ship' 
vicnt  was  made. 
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Exhibit  E. 

Statement  showing  United  States  troops  embarked  for  VkuHvoitok  from  United  StaUi 

ports  and  troops  returned  to  fjnited  Statee. 


Officers. 

Nones. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Total. 

Number  embarked  from  Umted  States  and  Philippine  Islands. . 
Number  returned  to  United  States 

612 
280 

47 
6 

14,154 
6,084 

14,818 
6;880 

Number  now  in  Russia  or  en  route  home 

322 

41 

8,070 

8,488 

Note.— The  above  figures  do  not  include  any  military  personnel  transported  from  European  ports  to 
Archangel,  these  records  being  in  the  files  of  the  Ameriom  Expeditionary  Forces. 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1920. 

Liquidation  Commission. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  C.  GRAHAM,  MEMBER  OF  THE  XTH ITED 
STATES  LIQUIDATION  COMMISSION,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


SALE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Liquidation  Commission. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  your  business  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  a  colonel  of  Engineers  in  France. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this 
$400, 000, 000  sale  of  property  disposed  of  by  our  Government  to 
France  after  the  war.  I  believe  $400,000,000  was  the  original  cost 
price.     How  much  was  received  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  got  $400,000,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  its  original  cost? 

Mr.  Grah^\m.  The  original  cost  of  the  stocks  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  France  when  the  Liquidation  Commission  took  charge  and 
made  an  inventoiy — I  had  charge  of  the  machinery  that  gathered 
this  information  together,  and  I  can  start  at  the  beginning,  if  you 
desire,  and  tell  you  the  story  of  how  we  arrived  at  a  selling  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Graham.  The  Liquidation  Commission  was  organized  by  act  of 
Congress  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  was  not  on  the 
orignial  commission.  They  began  to  function  in  France  in  March, 
1019.  The  materials,  stocks,  and  installations  were  scattered  all 
over  France.  The  rail  transportation  had  to  some  extent  broken 
down  for  various  reasons,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  troops 
home.  It  was  necessary,  not  only  to  transport  the  troops  from  the 
ports,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  transport  them  by  rail  from 
wherever  thev  happened  to  be  in  the  advance  section  dlow^n  to  the 
ports.  The  t'rench  railways  had  passed  through  five  years  of  war 
and  were  not  in  the  best  of  condition  as  to  personnel,  rolling-stock, 
or  physical  condition.  Also  French  civilians  and  local  business  had 
been  tied  up  for  four  or  five  years,  and  they  wanted  to  start  business 
and  travel,  and  the  shipment  of  all  materials,  by  rail,  was  extremely 
difficult  and  almost  impossible. 

The  Liciuidation  Commission  first  thought  of  selling  the  installa- 
tions only.  What  I  mean  by  installations  is  the  hospitals,  the  camps, 
the  storage  facilities,  the  railroad  facilitie^s,  and  things  of  that  sort 
that  had  been  constructed  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  The 
installations,  large  and  small,  amounted  to  about  1,200. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Did  that  include  dockage  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  evervthing  of  that  kind  we  call  installation, 
everything  in  the  way  of  construction  authorized  by  the  General 
Staff. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  was  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character  I 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir.  I  m\^self  had  charge  of  the  railroad  and 
dock  construction,  and  we  did  it  in  as  temporary  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible to  get  l)y  with  it.  We  used  the  least  factor  of  safety  we  could 
Eossibly  stand.  All  we  wanted  was  cover  in  the  way  oi  a  storage 
uilding.  As  an  illustration,  the  first  warehouses  built  in  France 
were  50  by  500  feet,  used  lumber  to  the  extent  of  450,000  f.  b.  m., 
besides  a  Certain  amount  of  corrugated  iron.  Six  months  afterwards, 
owing  to  a  constant  study  of  economy  of  material  and  labor  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  lumber  ased  in  same  size  building  to 
24,000  f.  b.  m.,  and  same  amount  of  corrugated  iron. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  bv  f .  b.  m.  ? 

Mr.  Guaham.  Foot  board  measure.  We  made  large  reductions  by 
economizing  material,  and  we  carried  the  same  policy  all  through  the 
construction  of  all  types  of  installations.  So  a  great  many  of  the 
camps  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  just  simply  to  stand  for  a  period  of 
one  or  two  years  of  war.  All  the  storage  facilities  were  temporary 
and  the  docks  are  of  pile  construction  entirely.  Probably  witt 
proper  up-keep  the  docks  will  last  10  or  12  years.  None  of  the  dock 
construction  was  of  concrete.     No  concrete  docks  were  built. 

The  railroad  construction  was  in  yards,  engine  terminals,  etc.,  and 
comprised  about  900  miles  of  traclc  all  told.  The  railway  facUities 
were  located  for  military  purposes  and  not  for  civilian  or  conmiercial 
uses  after  the  war. 

As  I  started  to  say,  the  first  idea  was  to  sell  to  the  French  Grovem- 
ment  the  installations  only,  and  we  entered  into  n^otiations.  That 
is  how  I  hapi)ened  to  get  connected  with  the  conmiission.  The 
French  had  made  an  inventory  of  our  installations  and  we  had  an 
inventory.  We  had  made  an  estimate  of  cost,  and  I  happened  to  be 
the  one  who  compiled  that  estimate  of  cost  and  inventory.     The 
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Liquidation  Commission,  in  negotiations  with  the  French  Qoveniment 
found  that  they  could  not  reconcile  the  two  inventories  because  of  the 
different  names  of  towns  and  other  reasons.  One  installation  would 
be  called  such-and-such  a  place,  which  might  be  the  nearest  village, 
and  the  Americans  gave  it  some  other  name. 

For  this  reason  I  was  called  to  the  commission  to  try  to  reconcile 
those  two  inventories.  We  began  to  do  that  and  to  place  a  value  on 
all  installations.  First  there  was  the  ciDst  basis  ana  next  the  utili- 
zation value  to  the  French  Government.  One  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions considered  was  how  much  it  was  going  to  cost  to  rehabihtate 
the  ground  upon  which  the  instiJlations  were  built.  According  to 
French  law  we  would  have  to  pay  groimd  rental,  requisitionid  dam- 
ages, and  crop  damages,  etc.,  tne  same  as  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  150,000  different  individual  plots  of 
land,  each  carrying  a  separate  and  distinct  damage,  and  we  figured 
that  the  French  could  deal  with  their  own  nationals  very  much  better 
than  we  could. 

So  we  asked  them  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
do  that  work,  provided  they  took  it  over  as  part  payment  for  the 
installation.  It  left  a  valuation,  according  to  our  figures,  of  about 
$32,000,000  on  the  installation:  that  is  to  say,  the  utilization  value 
might  be  worth  about  $32,000,000. 

About  that  time,  while  this  work  was  going  on,  the  troops  were 
going  home  very  fast,  at  the  rate  of  300,000  a  month,  ana  it  was 
beginning  to  get  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
troops  from  the  Services  of  Supply,  where  we  had  about  400,000 
men.  The  combatant  troops  had  been  moved,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  take  some  action. 

Goiiior  hack  for  a  moment,  the  Army  had  organized  a  general  sales 
agency,  and  the  general  sales  agent  had  representatives  from  each 
<l(»partni(Mit  of  the  Army  on  his  staff  for  tne  purpose  of  searching 
out  markets,  so  that  they  could  begin  to  sell  the  stocks.  They  had 
aln^ady  hegun  to  function  when  the  Liquidation  Commission  arrived 
in  France. 

The  Ijicjuidation  Commission  for  a  time  had  a  second  organization 
huntincr  for  markets. 

Aloiitr  in  May  Gen.  Ilarbord  began  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  Servic(*s  of  Suj)ply  for  embarkation  to  the  States.  He  called 
this  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Liquidation  Commission,  saying:  ''You 
will  have  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  liquidation  oi  the  stocks, 
heciiiis(»  by  July  or  August  all  of  these  troops  will  have  gone,  and  it 
will  (Mth<M'  he  necessary  to  have  a  civilian  organization,  or  we  will 
have  to  keep  troops  here,  which  we  do  not  think  will  be  allowed." 
It  was  estimated  tliat  about  20,000  men  would  be  necessary  to  guard 
the  instalhitions  and  the  storage  involved,  and  also  about  15,000 
to  20,000  men  to  handle  the  stocks.  One  depot,  as  an  example, 
that  at  Gievres,  the  main  intermediate  depot,  it  took  30,000  men 
during  the  period  of  activities  to  permit  that  depot  to  function 
propcTly — n^ceiving  the  goods,  shipping  them  out,  and  guarding 
them.  So  it  would  take  a  very  large  personnel  to  take  care  of  the 
whole  thing,  Gievres  ])eing  just  one  of  the  depots. 

So  then  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  French  Government  to 
take  over  the  whole  thing.  This  was  in  May.  In  the  meantime  the 
services  had  attempted  to  make  inventories  of  all  this  material — and, 
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by  the  way,  T  want  to  state  right  hero,  that  we  are  the  onlv  Govern- 
ment which  made  an  inventory  of  material  in  Europe.  The  French 
and  English  did  not  attempt  it.  But  our  inventory,  made  up  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  the  Ouartermasters  Department,  and  the 
Engineer  Department,  and  all  other  separate  departments  did  not 
coincide  with  the  items  of  material  of  the  corresponding  department 
of  the  FrciK'h  Government. 

So  it  finally  became  necessary  to  take  all  these  inventories  fur- 
nished by  our  departments  and  put  them  into  a  pot  as  it  were  and 
take  them  out  in  suitable  categories  so  that  the  proper  department 
and  experts  of  the  French  Government  could  make  an  intelligent 
examination  of  them  as  to  quality  and  value.  We  undertook  to  do 
this  and  arranged  with  them  to  divide  all  the  stocks  into  IS  different 
categories.  In  these  various  categories  there  arc  something  like 
250,000  to  300,000  different  items.  Wo  furnished  these  cateo:orical 
inventories  to  the  French  as  fast  as  we  could  perform  the  work,  and 
they  appointed  commissions  to  make  an  examination  as  to  the 
quality,  condition,  and  value.  Thov  could  not  do  verv  much  on 
quantity,  because  in  passing  through  a  big  warehouse  stocked  full  of 
cases,  tliey  said  that  did  not  mean  ver)^  much  to  them.  But  they 
examined  as  to  the  quality,  especially  as  to  the  packages.  Our 
packages  of  foodstuffs  are  very  different  from  what  they  nad  been 
accustomed. 

While  that  was  being  done,  the  Liquidation  Commission  took  these 
categories  and  called  in  experts  from  the  services,  men  who  had  been 
familiar  with  the  same  line  of  material  in  America,  nearly  all  of  them 
reserve  officers  who  were  specialists  in  their  particular  line  whatever 
it  might  be,  and  who  had  been  on  the  purchasing  end  in  France,  and 
thus  familiar  with  French  prices  and  market  values  in  Europe. 

We  discussed  this  value  item  by  item  and  asked  these  officers  to 
give  us  their  best  information  as  to  the  then  commercial  or  selling 
value  of  the  article  in  question.  Our  inventories  were  made  on  cost 
in  the  Ignited  Staters  plus  transportation. 

The  transportation  cost  was  based  on  a  $60  rate  per  ton  furnished 
us  by  the  Shipping  Board.  Manifestly,  $60  per  ton  placed  on  the 
tonnage  of  all  materials  would  be  Unfair,  so  a  board  was  appointed 
to  go  over  every  article  and  estimate  an  amoimt  to  be  added  as  cost 
of  transport  ation  of  that  article.  This  estimated  amount  for  each  arti- 
cle was  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  cost  and  varied  from  5  to  as  high  as 
50  per  cent.  For  instance,  it  would  not  be  right  to  charge  $60  per 
ton  transportation  charge  for  rail  when  the  rail  only  cost  $55  per  ton. 
On  the  oth(»r  hand,  automobiles  would  carry  a  very  high  rate,  and  in 
fact,  it  was  40  })or  cent  of  the  cost  value.  We  added  all  that  in 
making  our  inventory  to  the  cost,  plus  transportation.  We  went 
over  and  api)lied  this  to  items.  It  took  about  three  weeks  of  con- 
stant hearings,  perhaps  every  day,  to  peiiorm  this  work,  calling  in 
specialists  for  different  classes  of  material.  ■  When  ^ouped  by  cate- 

f;ories  and  summed  up,  the  total  cost  of  all  stocks  mventorleti  were 
ound  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  $1,700,000,000. 

By  this  discussion  with  experts  we  an-ived  at  a  going  or  selling 
percentage  of  value.  In  some  cases  we  put  a  very  low  percentage  rf 
value,  such  as  ordnance,  and  what  I  mean  by  ordnance  is  material 
in  the  way  of  shells,  etc.  A  shell  probably  would  be  worth  m.ore  than 
cost  on  the  1st  of  November,  1918,  and  be  a  direct  liability  on  the 
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1st  of  December,  so  we  could  not  put  a  very  high  perc^Qtage  of 
value  on  ammunition  dumps  up  in  tne  advance  section.  We  put  a 
cost  value  on  ordnance  sent  home,  but  such  ammunition  dumps  as 
was  being  turned  over  to  the  French  and  inventoried  to  them  we  put 
at  a  low  value  because  it  had  to  be  unloaded  with  consejquent  danger 
and  then  might  be  worth  something  for  scrap.  By  this  percentage 
method  we  found  that  the  commercial  value  as  given  us  by  all  the 
testimony  of  these  experts  was  $949,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  call  that  $949,000,000 — the  commercial 
value  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  was  what  we  call  the  commercial  or  going  value 
of  the  stock. 

Mi\  Wason.  Of  the  whole? 

Ml-.  Graham.  Of  all  materials  and  stocks  inventoried  as  being  in 
France. 

Mr.  Wasox.  That  $1,700,000,000  included  the  transportation 
costs,  as  you  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  and  was  a  cost  to  the  United  States  whether 
the  material  had  been  used  or  not.  For  instance,  of  all  the  rolling 
stock,  locomotives  and  cars,  we  had  used,  part  for  a  year  or  more, 
some  were  then  put  aside  for  repairs  and  are  now  standing  in  the 
railway  yards,  having  not  yet  been  repaired,  but  all  rolling  stock 
was  cliarged  in  on  the  inventory  at  cost. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  make  a  separate  inventory  of  staple  articles 
that  wore  just  as  good  as  new  and  had  not  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  stated  whether  used  or  not  used. 
For  instance,  in  the  motor  transport,  we  made  an  inventory  of  all  the 
motor  transportation  and  then  put  the  percentage  of  condition, 
which  was  set  by  the  motor  transport  officer.  We  were  not  in  a 
position  to  know  anything  about  the  details  of  condition.  They 
would  put  down  SO  per  cent  of  new,  50  per  cent  of  new,  30  per  cent  of 
now,  and  when  3"ou  got  down  to  25  per  cent  there  was  notning  much 
loft  but  a  chasis  or  maybe  the  body  and  no  wheels,  something  of  that 
nature,  practically  read}"  for  junk.  Of  the  $300,000,000  and  odd  of 
motor  transport,  it  was  all  on  a  percentage  of  condition  basis. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  order  to  arrive  at  that  $949,000,000,  the  commercial 
value,  the  difference  between  that  and  the  $1,700,000  represented  the 
loss  from  use  and  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  depreciation  and  lack  of  market. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  lack  of  market,  yes;  go  on. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  being  faced  with  the  $949,000,000,  we  had  sold 
previously  and  had  used  previously,  $219,000,000  out  of  that  same 
material. 

Mr.  ^yooD.  Out  of  this  $949,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Grailvm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Grailvm.  Deduct  $219,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  used  it,  then  it  was  not  there  to  be  inventoried? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  but  it  takes  60  days  to  make  one  inventory, 
and  the  Army  had  to  be  fed  and  we  did  not  know  whether  this  deal 
with  the  French  Government  was  going  through  arid  did  not  stop 
jales  to  other  Governments.  In  other  words,  we  were  playing  safe 
ind  selling  wherever  we  could  make  a  sale. 
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Mr.  Wood.  In  other  words,  then,  during  the  progress  of  this  inven- 
tory, which  you  say  took  about  three  weeks 

Mr.  Graham  (interposing).  No,  sir;  the  inventory  was  startod- 
if  I  said  three  weeks,  I  am  %vrong — it  was  started  about  the  15th  of 
May.     It  was  not  completed  before  the  15th  of  t^uly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  meant  more.    You  said  three  weeks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Hearings  lasted  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  hearings  as  to  value  of  the  stocks  lasted  three 
weeks,  but  it  took  two  months  to  prepare  the  inventory. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  in  the  meantime  we  used  $219,000,000  of  this 
$940,000,000  that  was  in  the  commercial  value? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  used  it  either  in  the  form  of  consumption  there 
with  the  troops  or  by  sending  it  home  or  by  selling  it  to  other  Govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  had  8730,000,000  left? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  took  that  figure  and  allowed 
25  per  cent  in  depreciation,  interest  charges,  overhead,  and  every 
other  cost  for  merchandising. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  per  cent  of  depreciation 
and  overhead. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  quite  some  discussion  about  that;  it 
would  ordinarily  be  between  15  and  25  per  cent.  The  conditions 
were  such  that  we  put  it  hio:h  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  loss.  Quite  a  quantity  of  it  was  foodstuffs  of  perish- 
able nature  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  send  it  home.  Ships 
were  lacking.  We  could  not  do  it.  Take  such  things  as  dried  fruits. 
They  had  been  there  for  nearly  one  year  then  and  had  eonc  through 
a  winter  in  that  damp  climate  and  in  hot  weather  immediately  began 
to  sweat.  As  soon  as  we  made  the  sale  we  called  the  attention 
of  the  French  to  it  and  said  if  they  wanted  to  save  it  they  must  dis- 
pose of  it  at  once.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  other  materials,  flour 
and  sugar. 

Mr.  Wood.  T  can  see  how  that  per  cent  of  depreciation  might  be 
taken  off  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  nut  how  could  you  justify  taking 
that  per  cent  off  of  a  now  automobile? 

Mr.  Graham.  There  wore  not  any  new  automobiles. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  nonperishablc  things;  you  had  some  nonperish- 
ablo  things,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  Take  this  situation.  Take  65,000  vehicles,  motor 
vehicles  in  France,  all  of  them  in  second-hand  condition,  practically: 
there  may  have  boon  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  them  that  had  not  been 
used.  But  all  of  thorn  had  boon  used  clear  down  to  practically  worn- 
out  junk.  It  would  take  quite  an  overhead  to  gather  these  up,  repair 
and  market  thorn.  It  would  perhaps  take  two  or  three  venicles  to 
mak(^  one  in  condition  to  soil.  They  were  scattered  all  over  France 
and  it  would  bo  an  immense  overhead  to  gather  them  together  and 
put  thom  in  shape.  You  go  into  the  second-hand  automobile  busi- 
ness and  you  know  there  is  a  tremendous  loss.  Take  an  automobile 
that  we  considered  in  perfect  condition,  yet  if  you  put  it  on  the 
market  as  a  socj:)nd-hand  car,  you  could  not  get  ov  er  25  per  cent  for  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  of  that  character  we  had  in  England  we  sold  at 
a  profit  over  the  original  cost. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  true.  Automobiles  were  sold  in  England  at 
almost  the  same  price  as  cost  or  more.  We  authorized  the  sale  in 
England.     In  England  all  automobiles  had  been  put  to  war  uses  and 
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the  civilian  population  had  none  and  it  was  a  good  market.  They 
were  shy.  No  civilian  in  England  had  had  a  chance  to  use  auto- 
mobiles, especially  pleasure  cars,  for  five  years. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  were  hungry. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  took  them  up  as  fast  as  they  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  true  in  Switzerland,  too,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Grah^vm.  I  do  not  know  about  Switzerland.  When  we  come 
to  selling  our  stocks  located  in  France^  in  England,  or  Switzerland, 
we  come  into  the  question  of,  Are  wegomg  to  pay  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.  Taking  it  across  into  England  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes.  We  did  sell  our  motor  transport  of  English 
manufacture  but  located  in  France  to  an  English  sjrndicate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  there  a  duty  charged  us  ^r  getting  this  stuff  into 
France?  *  * 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  some  cases,  it  was  charged,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir.  We  paid  no  duties  at  all.  In  cases  where 
private  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  shipped  material  from  the 
States  over  they  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  out  if  the  Armjr  pur- 
chased the  material  on  arrival  in  France  and  receipted  for  it  the 
duty  was  immediately  wiped  off.  All  an  American  officer  had^  to  do 
was  to  certify  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  American  Army  and  it  was 
immediately  taken  in  free  of  duties.  The  question  of  duty  did  come 
up  between  ourselves,  the  Liquidating  (bnmiission,  and  the  French 
Government,  on  selling  the  stocks  in  France  to  French  Nationals. 
They  said  if  you  sell  all  this  immense  stock  in  France  to  French 
individuals,  ^ou  will  then  begin  to  disrupt  our  own  industries  which 
Are  just  beginning  to  start.  We  claimed  that  the  United  States 
could  not  and  would  not  pay  duties  to  France  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  question  of  duty;  that  what  was  proposed  to  sefl  in 
France  was  there  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

This  question  did  not  come  up  for  serious  discussion,  because  we 
made  the  sale  to  the  French  Government.  The  French  Government 
had  the  ri^ht  after  purchasing  the  stoclra  to  consider  the  question  of 
duty,  if  they  saw  fit,  but  tnat  was  not  then  a  matter  that  con- 
cerned us. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  ultimate 
decision  in  arriving  at  25  per  cent  depreciation? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  covered  overhead,  interest  charges,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.  The  point  of  view  you  must  take  on  this  is  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  stocks  was  what  you  would  call  an  unbalanced  bankrupt 
atock, 

Mr.  Davis.  Explain  for  my  benefit  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
interest  charge.    To  whom  did  you  have  to  pay  interest? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  interest  charge  is  the  same  as  in  any  business. 
You  buy  a  stock  of  goods  and  carry  it  for  two  or  three  years  before 
it  is  sold.    You  carry  interest  charge  on  your  original  investment. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  say  it  depreciated  the  value  as  far  as  the  French 
were  concerned  ( 

Mr.  Graham.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  value.  You  charse  in 
your  overhead,  and  this  is  one  item  going  in  as  overhead;  you  charge 
in  an  interest  charge  the  same  as  labor  and  other  items. 
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Mr.  Wood.  That  is  to  say,  you  take  that  into  consideration  upon 
the  basis  of  getting^  your  money  out  and  putting  it  at  interest,  money 
that  was  not  earning  and  was  a  dead  property  in  the  condition  in 
w^hich  it  was  ( 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  know  as  I  quite  get  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  trying  to  find  some  excuse  for  the  interest  charge. 
I  presume  it  was  that  the  nature  of  the  transaction  was  to  got  your 
money  rather  than  to  retain  the  property. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  French  are  paying  us  interest  on  the  amount  tif 
money  they  owe  us  for  this  material  now.  They  are  paying  us  5 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  did  not  get  any  money  for  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  we  took  the  French  bonds.  There  is  no  moncr 
in  Europe  anywhere.    You  can  not  make  cash  sales  anywhere. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there 'any  German  marks  there*? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  Government  owns  about  two  or  three  hundred 
million  of  them  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  There  is  a 
pile  of  them  stacked  up  at  Coblenz  now. 

I  may  have  emphasized  interest  charges  too  much.  That  depreci- 
ation charge,  that  whole  25  per  cent,  was  an  overhead  charge.  The 
French  would  have  to  use  about  20,000  men  to  merchandize  these 
stocks  and  they  would  have  a  considerable  pay  roll  to  meet  con- 
stantly. We  would  have  had  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  would 
also  have  to  put  on  20,000  troops  to  guard  the  property  or  lose  a  gre^t 
quantity  by  theft.  They  did  lose  some  from  thelt  owing  to  the  fact 
tliat  they  did  not  have  sufficient  guards  over  the  propertj'.  Thus 
they  would  have  to  cany  at  least  about  25,000  to  30,000  men  for  a 

Senod  of  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  have  to 
o  if  we  liquidated  or  merchandized  that  $730,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  about  that  25  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  You  deduct  that  and  it  leaves  about  S56o.OOO,000 
worth  of  so-called  value  in  these  stocks.  The  going  or  sale  value  is 
reduced  dqwn  to  that.  I  am  just  tracing  the  way  that  we  got  down 
to  what  we  considered  actual  value.  We  then  came  to  the  question 
of  making  a  trade  with  the  French  on  that  basis.  Those  were  our 
ideas  of  the  value.  The  French  offeied  what  we  considered  a  very 
low  offer  of  a  billion  and  a  half  francs.  We  would  not  consider  thai 
at  all.  Then  they  raised  their  offer  ui  francs — they  were  thinking  in 
francos,  naturally.  We  refused  to  take  francs.  We  said  we  haa  to 
have  it  in  dollars.  On  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time,  it  would  mean 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  about  2,800,000,000  francs  on  the 
$400,000,000  proposition.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  sell  it  for  h^s  than  $400,000,000.  The  trade  himg  fire 
for  perhaps  a  week  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they  would  pay  in 
dollars.  We  said  that  we  must  have  dollars  and  not  francs.'  It 
meant  a  difference  of  about  500,000,000  francs  to  them  to  do  it  the}' 
said.  We  told  them  that  we  would  give  them  10  years'  time  anil 
within  that  time  the  rate  of  exchange  would  come  back  to  normal. 
They  did  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  We  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  have  coniidence  and  take  the  chance.  Finally,  they  made 
up  their  minds  and  we  came  to  a  trade  and  sold  it  f or' S4OO,()O0,000 
at  5  per  cent  in  10-vear  bonds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  they  paid  5  per  cent  upon  the  deferred  payment*? 

Mr.  Wool).  It  is  all  d(*ferred. 
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Mr.  Wasox.  They  paid  5  per  cent  on  the  bonds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  be  paid  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Graham.  Payaole  in  10  years. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Pavable  in  10  years? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  as  brief  a  history  as  I  can  give  you 
of  the  bulk  sale  to  France.  We  turred  it  over  to  them  without  furtner 
inventory;  tney  take  possession  of  all  stocks  except  certain  reserva- 
tions for  sales  already  made  but  not  delivered.  This  was  necessary, 
as  we  then  had  held  up  the  sending  home  of  the  troops,  necessary  for 
the  actual  guarding,  for  perhaps  30  days. 

SALES  TO  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS, 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  had  kept  that  stuflF  you  would  either  have  had 
to  take  it  home  or  sold  it  out  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  We  sold  as  much  as  we  could.  We  sold  to 
Poland  probably  $55,000,000.  That  is  about  as  far  as  we  thought 
their  credit  should  go.     We  sold  to  Serbia  about  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  was  that  paid  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all  in  notes,  from  3  to  10  years.  There  is  no 
cash  there ;  we  made  it  short  term  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wood.  Five  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Five  per  cent  a  year  interest  on  their  notes  and  we 
took  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  else  did  you  sell  besides  these  items  to  Poland 
eind  Serbia  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  we  sold  to  Czechoslovakia  about  $20,000,000. 
We  sold  to  Esthonia  and  some  of  the  Balkan  Republics.  However, 
that  was  mostly  salvaged  material  in  the  form  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Wood,   i  ou  did  not  get  security  on  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  got  security;  we  got  their  notes.  Whether  they 
are  worth  anything  we  do  not  know.  We  followed  the  peace  com- 
mission and  Mr.  Hoover's  advice  as  closely  as  we  could  upon  condi- 
tions then  existing.  They  had  representatives  in  the  various  coun- 
tries who  were  familiar  with  conditions.  For  instance,  in  Poland  a 
company  was  organized  as  the  Polish  Relief  and  Supply  Corporation, 
a  corporation  made  up  of  citizens  of  Poland,  who  signed  all  the  notes, 
and  the  Government  of  Poland  signed  and  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  the  notes.  The  total  sales  of  that  nature  ran  up  to,  with  all  the 
adjustments,  about  $106,000,000.  A  great  quantitv  of  the  materiiJ 
was  secondhand  clothing,  stuff  that  had  been  salvaged,  and  some 
medical  supplies  and  other  things  for  their  immediate  needs  to  take 
care  of  them  through  the  winter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  not  included  in  the  $1,700,000,000? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  the  $219,0()0,000  which  we 
deducted. 

amount  of  material  retxtrned. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  $400,000^00  is  what  we  sold  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yos,  sir.  Then  wo  get  $106,000,000  in  other  securi- 
ties from  such  nations  I  named  and  also  in  the  meantime  anything 
that  was  wanted  or  reconmiended  by  the  services  to  come  home  we 
sent  homo.  The  total  amount  we  sent  home  during  that  period  was 
included  in  the  inventory.     I  do  not  want  you  to  get  that  idea  that 
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all  material  sent  homo  was  included  in  the  inventory,  but  quite 

auantity  of  it  was  included  in  the  inventory  furnished  the  Frenc 
rovernment.  The  period  of  return  of  materials  to  the  States  starts 
in  January,  1018,  and  kept  up  until  October  of  1919,  the  tola 
amount  sent  home  is  about  $636,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  was  sent  home  and  the  sending  hom 
process  started  in  January,  1918? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  February  or  January;  I  meant  1919.  Wheneve 
a  boat  was  available  a  few  tons  were  loaded  on  while  they  were  em 
barking  troops.  This  consisted  of  considerable  ordnance  materia 
the  Ordnance  Department  wanted  for  Army  use  in  the  States,  anc 
any  material  the  other  Services  wanted  for  use  in  the  United  Stat^ 
was  sent  home.     That  total  amounted  to  about  $636,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  you  sent  home  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  we  sent  home.  Part  of  that  $636,000,000  is 
included  in  the  $219,000,000  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  It  is  almosi 
impossible  to  tell  you  just  what  part  that  was,  because  some  of  th< 
material  which  was  sent  to  the  ports  to  go  home  was  shipped  ii 
March,  1919,  arrived  at  Montou,  which  is  one  of  the  big  storage 
depots,  and  was  put  in  stock  there  and  some  of  it  was  held  then 
awaiting  shipment.  It  was  perhaps  shipped  to  ports  in  March 
April,  or  May,  never  inventoried,  and  not  shipped  to  the  States  unti 
July  or  August.  It  shows  on  the  shipping  records  as  being  sent  hom* 
in  that  way,  so  it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  it  up  against  inventory 

TOTAL  COST  OF  PROPERTY  SOLD  TO  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  say,  what  was  the  total  valw 
or  total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  property,  landed  in  France 
that  you  sold  to  France  for  $400,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  total  cost,  according  to  the  inventory  that  Wt 
made  up,  was  $1,700,000,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  United  States  to  land  that  in 
France  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  that  included,  too,  the  freight  and  the  original 
cost  here  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  are  getting  the  things  confused  here.  Mr 
Davis  is  asking  you  what  is  the  total  cost  to  us  of  the  material  thai 
we  sold  to  France. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  see  the  point  you  are  making.  I  can  only  aDswei 
that  by  going  backward. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  received  $400,000,000? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  total  cost  to  our  Gov- 
ernment of  that  property  landed  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  that  $400,000,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  original  cost  of  all  of  that  property  landed  in 
France,  all  of  the  property  which  you  sold  for  $400,000,000.  What 
was  the  cost  to  our  Government,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Working  back  on  it,  the  actual  cost  plus  transpor 
tation  of  the  material  to  the  other  side  in  France  would  be  about 
$950,000,000. 

Mr.  Woou.  That  is,  the  $400,000,000  that  you  sold  to  France  to 
that  amount  was  considered  alone  ? 
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Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  includes  the  cost  of  purchase  here  and  transporta- 
tion charges  to  land  it  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  takes  into  consideration  all  the 
stocks  that  were  a  liability  as  well  as  an  asset. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  the  $950,000,000,  what  per  cent  of  that  would  you 
say  was  composed  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  unused,  and  other 
articles  that  were  practically  as  good  as  new  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  inventories  on  that.  We 
have  copies  of  them  in  our  files. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  that  include  the  material  that  you  put  into 
railroads  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  everything;  railroad  ties,  barbed  wire,  and 
everything  has  been  salvaged. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  docks  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Those  you  referred  to  in  the  inventory  as  installa- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  Beside  those  sales  I  mentioned  there  were 
considerable  sales  made  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,and 
June  of  salvaged  material  and  made  at  auction  by  the  various  services 
all  over  France.  Those  sales  I  do  not  know  yet  how  much. was 
realized  from  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  were  cash  sales  then  of  small  items  ? 

Mr.  Grahabt.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  congressional  committee  was  in 
France  it  is  the  Army*s  job  by  act  of  Congress  to  make  up  a  report 
showing  a  total  list  of  all  sales  made  in  Europe  from,  I  think,  July  9, 
1918,  straight  on  down.  That  list  may  be  enroute  from  France  now. 
[t  is  supposed  to  be  finished  by  January  1.  The  commission  under- 
book  to  see  that  this  was  completed  in  good  shape.  We  have  been 
fiammering  after  it  and  it  will  show  the  total  amoimt  realized  on  all 
jales. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  could  not  be  determined  until  that  report  comes 
lere? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whatever  amounts  were  sold  at  auction,  would  they 
be  included  in  this  original  cost  figure  of  $1,700,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  su*. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thoy  were  outside  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  were  outside  and  also  the  sales  that  we  made 
of  stocks  at  Coblenz,  Germany,  and  the  stock  in  England  was  outside 
of  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  This  $400,000,000  was  sold  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  those  auction  sales,  who  would  be  the  purchasers? 

Mr.  GrahAm.  French  individuals. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  got  the  money  for  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  cash  sales  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know  how  much  that  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  can  not  tell  that  until  they  get  that  report  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  money  was  turned  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  went  through  the  Financial  Requisition  Office 
of  the  Armv  direct  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Each  of  the  auctioneers  would  turn  in  the  money  to 
their  superior  officer  i 
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Mr.  Gkaiiam.  Yos.  sir.  That  mig:ht  bo  in  dollars,  francs,  pounds, 
or  marks;  it  is  quite  a  mixod  up  report. 

ifr.  Sissiox.  It  will  bo  hard  to  dotormine  after  you  get  your  repon 
jrst  how  many  dollai-s  the  value  of  the  marks  and  francs  will  h. 
Was  that  taken  into  consideration  i 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Mr.  Graham,  just  to  straighten  (mt  my  mind,  firet,  the 
organization  that  sold  any  of  our  gjoods  in  France  Avas  the  Army! 

Mr.  (i  RAH  AM.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  later  there  was  the  Cuthell  liquidation  ccun- 
mission. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  I  can  explain  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  before  the  liquidation  commission  was  organ- 
ized, first,  by  general  order  of  the  Seoretarv'  of  War,  and  later  by  act 
of  Congress,  just  before  it  was  organized,  about  one  monthl^  the 
Secretary  of  War  appointed  Mr.  Cuthell  to  make  an  examinatioo 
into  the  recortls  to  estal>lish  how  much  England  and  France  and 
Italy,  our  main  allies,  owed  us  for  transactions  made  in  the  United 
States;  for  instance,  the  Liberty  motor  transactions;  the  picric 
acid  and  some  aeroplane  materitil,  whereby  our  Government  would 
expend  or  advance  money  to  have  a  certain  article  made  or  to  pot 
up  a  ])lant,  such  as  a  picric-acid  plant,  or  whatever  it  happened  to  oe. 
England  said  she  would  take  so  much  of  the  material,  Italy  wouM 
take  so  much,  and  France  would  take  so  much,  and  ^¥e  would  tab 
so  much.  Now,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prorate  to  each  Govern- 
ment the  amount  of  that  cost.  In  a  great  many  cases  some  of  the 
materials  were  being  delivered,  and  in  picric  acid  there  was  a  great 
many  million  dollai-s  in  plants  not  finisned  at  the  time  of  the  armi- 
stice. So  it  was  found  after  several  months  of  investigation  by  Mr. 
Cuthell  that  about  $96,000,000  owing  to  the  American  Govenimeni 
from  France.  Manifestly,  there  was  no  need  for  the  liquidation  com- 
mission working  right  over  the  same  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Cuthell 
as  he  had  an  organization  and  had  progressed  with  his  investigatioos. 
So  in  April  he  came  to  France.  He  was  not  connected  with  the  com- 
mission— that  is,  not  a  member  of  the  conmiission — and  he  was 
known  as  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  worked 
with  the  (Commission  on  that  part  of  the  work.  It  was  a  matter  the 
liquidation  commission  was  interested  in. 

But,  as  he  had  gathered  all  the  information  over  here  and  had 
brought  it  over  to  France  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  he 
carried  on  negotiations  with  the  French  Government,  the  commis- 
sion giving  him  such  aid  and  help  as  was  necessary.  He  worked  to 
some  extent  as  part  of  the  commission.  The  commission  did  not 
<lictate  his  judgment  but  simply  cooperated  and  assisted  him,  and  he 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  French  Government  on  these  matters. 
Then  he  left,  and  Mr.  Appell,  of  his  office,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
negotiations  and  arranged  the  contracts  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. He  left,  and  it  finally  devolved  upon  me  to  get  all  the  con- 
tracts signed.  There  were  i?  of  them,  amounting  to  S96,OOO,000. 
and  the  ministers,  about  six  different  ministers  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment— an  election  was  going  on  and  they  did  not  care  anything 
about  c^)ntracts  when  they  were  out  electioneering,  and  it  was  some 
job — they  said,  we  do  not  know  anything  about  this.     Each  mw 
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i^'ould  say,  I  know  nothing  about  this  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  negotiations,  but  I  finally  got  them  all  signed.  It  took  six  weeks 
of  constant  pressure  upon  tliese  ministers  U)  get  them  all,  and  the 
contracts  were  finally  ^x)uped  into  the  general  oalance  contract  with 
the  French  Government. 

MOTOR   CARS. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  the  supplies  of  the 
Army  you  found  no  new  motor  cars. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  were  very  few.  I  doubt  if  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars  over  there  were  used  at  the  time 
that  we  took  them  over  or,  rather  at  the  time  the  liquidation  com- 
mission took  charge. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  be  in  March. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  You  see, .all  shipments  were  stopped 
immediately  after  the  armistice,  from  this  side,  I  think;  I  am  not 
sure  of  that.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  the  French  complained 
that  there  are  no  new  motors  in  stock  and  few  A-class  motors.  I 
can  not  find  anybody  in  these  various  countries  that  we  sold  who  will 
admit  that  they  got  any  A-class  motors,  which  is  a  motor  that  has 
not  gone  over  500  miles. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  was  it  that  you  commenced  your  service  with 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  this  property? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  liquidation  comnussibn  started  in  March. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  the  armistice  in  November  ? 

Mr,  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  you  get  into  it  t 

Mr.  Graham.  I  got  into  it  m  May. 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  the  motor  tructs,  for  instance,  were  they  mobil- 
ized at  any  one  given  place? 

Mr.  Graham.  A  great  many  of  them,  yes,  sir,  at  Marcy.  I 
imagine  there  are  about  24,000  vehicles  at  the  motor  park  at  Bourges 
near  Langres.     I  think  there  are  over  20,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  yourself? 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  during  the  period  of  the  liquidation.  I  saw 
bhem  before  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  did  you  see  them  after  they  had  been  mobilized? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  saw  parts;  yes,  sir.  I  made  no  examination  and 
I  would  not  have  known  anything  about  it  if  I  had  made  an  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  a  report;  I  do  not  know  how  current  it  is.  I 
have  seen  at  least  two  letters  from  boys  over  there  who  said  that 
at  the  places  they  were  loading  trucks  they  had  hoisting  apparatus 
to  hoist  them  up  and  drop  them  and  smash  them  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  can  not  say  but  there  may  be  some  truth  in  that. 
You  take  a  Ford  car  that  is  absolutely  worn  out.  According  to  the 
Army  Regulations — I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  have  time  to  learn 
much  about  Army  Regulations  in  my  two  years'  service;  I  was  not 
in  a  place  where  I  could.  But  according  to  Army  Regulations  the 
Government  property  can  not  be  given  away,  and  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely worn  out  a  board  sits  on  it  and  condemns  it.  If  the  Ford  is 
scrapped,  is  worn  out,  the  door  is  off  of  it,  and  it  could  not  be  fixed, 
the  best  thing  to  dp  with  it  is  to  scrap  it. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  can  sec  that  with  your  explanation,  but  that  would 
not  apply  to  new  trucks  or  new  cars. 

Mr.  GuAiiAM.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  complaint  I  had  was  that  they  would  take  pn^ 
tically  new  trucks  and  new  cars  where  they  were  supposed  to  load 
them  onto  cars  for  shipment  at  those  mobilization  centers,  and  that 
this  practice  had  reference  to  new  cars.  These  boys  writing  home  to 
their  fathers  toll  how  they  looked  with  amazement  on  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  did  not  occasionally  happen.  Take  a  locomotive  crane 
handling  big  freight  in  which  there  are  new  motor  cars.  They 
could  not  always  get  a  first-class  man  to  operate  locomotive  cranes, 
and  even  with  good  operators  of  locomotive  cranes  an  occasional 
accident  happened,  a  clutch  will  slide  and  down  it  will  come.  I 
knew  a  great  many  of  the  motor  transport  officers  over  there,  became 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  know,  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  nandling  is  concerned,  great  care  was  exercised.  In 
50,000  officers  you  will  find  some  that  are  careless,  some  that  are 
criminally  careless.  I  came  from  civil  life  into  the  army  and  came 
back  into  civil  life,  I  feel  I  did  my  bit  for  the  Army  anH  the  Army 
did  its  bit  for  me.  Take  it  as  a  whole  in  France,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  no  group  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  tried 
to  administer  thmgs  and  handled  things  in  money,  property,  and 
everything  else  more  honestly  than  was  done  over  there.  Of  course, 
you  take  50,000  men  that  were  picked  out  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  just  taken  in  on  slight  examination,  and  throw  them  all  over 
there,  inexperienced  in  war,  there  are  bound  to  be  some  that  will 
make  mistakes.  There  arc  bound  to  be  some  that  will  be  careless, 
some  just  over  there  for  the  fun  to  be  had,  some  that  are  criminally 
careless;  but  take  it  as  a  whole,  considering  all  the  men  that  weii 
from  the  United  States  over  to  France  I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  a  group  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  who  tried  to  be  honest 
all  the  way  through  and  do  their  job  well  and  put  their  effort  to  vnn 
the  war  equal  to  the  officers  of  tne  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
After  the  armistice  the  morale  dropped  a  little,  but  compared  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  it  has  oeen  remarkably  fine. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  very  fine  oration  that  I  wisn  all  the  American 
people  could  hear. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  all  feel  that  way. 
I  think  that  Ls  all. 


Fbtoat,  January  23,  1920. 

News  Bureau. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    CARL   H.    BUTHAV,    DIBECTOS   HEWS 

BUREAU,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

DirriES   OF  DIRECTOR. 

Mr.  Wooii.  Mr.  Butman,  you  are  the  head  of  what  they  call  the 
News  liun^au  or  news  s(»rvice  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 
Mr.  Bi'TMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  lons:^  have  you  occupied  that  position! 
Mr.  BiiwiAX.  Since  October  9,  1019. 
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Mr.  Wood.  This  bureau  was  created  at  that  time,  was  it? 

^[r.  BuTMAN.  Noy  sir;  it  was  created  by  Mr.  Baker  under  the 
emporary  roll,  December  1,  1918,  when  he  took  over  certain  per- 
onnel  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  a  survival  then  of  the  Creel  Bureau  f 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  Only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  War  Department  end 
f  the  former  news  div^ision  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informatioiu 

^fr.  Wood.  What  is  the  function  of  this  service? 

Mr.  BiTTMAN.  To  make  the  facts  and  information  concerning  the 
irmy  and  the  War  Department  available  to  the  public^  namely^ 
hrou^h  the  press. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  all  the  information  that  is 
iven  to  the  public  from  any  bureau  of  the  War  Department  must 
onie  through  this  service  ? 

Mr.  BiTTMAN.  No,  sir;  not  quite  that,  but  we  try  to  centralize  the 
istribution  of  such  news  as  we  believe  is  of  pubUc  interest,  and  to 
nswer  such  queries,  particularly  from  the  members  of  the  press,  as- 
hould  be  answered.  We  endeavor  to  get  the  answer  and  ipake  it 
vailable  for  any  or  all  the  correspondents  who  come  for  it,  thus 
aving  the  officials,  particularly  tne  Secretary,  Gen.  March,  and 
thers,  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  do  that?  Do  the  heads  of  the  various 
iireaus  make  daily  reports  to  you  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  their 
ureaus  ? 

Mr.  BiTTMAN.  Practically  so,  although  not  daily.  If  it  is  an  im- 
ortant  item  it  comes  dauy,  but  ordinarily  twice  a  week  or  once  a 
^eek  or  every  other  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  I  am  a  newspaper  man  representing  some 
ewspapor  and  want  some  information  from  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
nont.     Would  I  have  to  come  to  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Bi'TMAN.  You  would  not  have  to,  but  I  would  expedite  your 
ork,  I  believe,  because  I  know  Gen.  Williams  and  Mr.  Taber,  and  I 
'ould  call  them  on  the  phone  and  say,  **  Will  you  tell  me  from  what 
fficer  I  can  got  this  information?  Is  it  confidential?*'  If  not,  he 
^lls  mo,  or  ho  says,  ^*I  will  have  a  little  memorandum  prepared  and 
r*n(l  it  to  you.*'  If  it  is  for  this  man's  exclusive  use — that  is,  for 
'hat  they  call  an  exclusive  story — he  can  have  it;  aiid  I  am  very 
lad  to  help  him  get  it,  because  that  is  the  best  way  of  handling 
ews  wo  know  of:  but  if  it  is  a  general  statement,  he  sends  it  up  ana 
mako  it  available  for  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  these  different  biu*eaus  make  daily  reports  or  any 
thor  kind  of  reports  to  you  or  yoiu*  service? 

Mr.  Bi  TMAN.  As  I  sai^,  Mr.  Wood,  not  always  daily.  I  am  getting 
Durly  reports,  practically,  from  Gen.  Hines,  on  the  Powhaian,  for 
istanco.  Just  as  an  example,  last  night  we  were  able  to  contradict 
10  statement  in  the  Star  that  eight  men's  lives  were  lost.  We 
>und  that  they  wore  picked  up  by  a  destroyer,  and  I  inmiediately 
ut  out  what  t  call  a  bulletin  to  all  the  news  associations  so  that 
lat  impression  would  be  corrected,  that  eight  men  were  lost  when 
loy  wore  attempting  to  attach  a  towline. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  a  case  of  that  sort,  is  the  news  transmitted  to  the 
Tar  Department  ? 

Mr.  Bi  TMAN.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy 
om  the  different  radio  stations,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  Director  of 
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Transportation.  After  quite  a  little  fight,  I  might  say,  we  have 
gotten  it  fixed  up  with  transportation  so  that  I  get  the  news  alniist 
immediately.  It  used  to  be  12  or  15  hours  late  tor  a  day  or  two  and 
was  of  very  little  use. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  Navy  Department  a  news  service  bureau  ot 
their  own  similar  to  the  one  the  War  Department  has  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  think  so,  sir.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  I  think,  holds  a 
position  similar  to  mine. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  Mr.  Mclntyre  a  naval  officer? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  \Vhat  did  vou  say  his  name  was  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  think  his  name  is  H.  M.  Mclntyre. 

PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  men  have  vou  working  under  you  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  have  one  man,  really.  He  is  a  stenographer  and  a 
stencil  cutter;  and  then  I  have  a  mimeograph  operator  and  a  mes- 
senger. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  that  the  one  man  you  mentioned  does 
all  the  things  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  He  is  a  sort  of  combination.  Do  not  misunderstaDd 
me.  I  have  more  personnel  than  that;  but  I  have  one  man  who  is 
what  I  call  a  stencil  cutter,  and  then  I  have  a  messenger,  and  at 
present  we  also  have  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  call  this  first  man  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  call  him  the  stencil  cutter.  I  might  explain  that 
we  issue  these  releases  in  mimeograph  form,  and  it  is  very  necessarr 
to  have  an  excellent  typist  for  cutting  the  stencils. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  stencil  cutter  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  His  salary  is  $1,800,  and  he  gets  the  bonus  of  $240. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  next  position  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  call  her  the  casualty  and  file  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  her  salary  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  $1,400. 

Mr.  Wood..  What  is  the  next  one  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  The  next  one  is  a  messenger,  with  ability  as  a  mimeo- 
'graph  operator  also.  I  might  say  that  I  recently  combmed  the  two. 
I  trained  my  messenger  so  he  could  operate  tne  mimeograph,  and 
he  does  that  work  in  addition  to  his  other  work  and  gets  S900.  Ttien 
I  have  at  present  a  stenographer  detailed  from  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office,  and  have  had  her  for  some  time  back.  We  expect  to 
return  her  fairly  soon.  The  Adjutant  General  lent  her  to  us  when 
we  were  in  a  great  press  of  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  salary  does  she  get  ? 

Mr.  Bin  MAN.  $1,200.     That  makes  a  total  of  $9,200. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  is  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  $3,900. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  personnel;  four  regular  and  a 
fifth  one  at  present  detailed  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tiiat  makes  four,  including  yourself,  and  the  detail 
makes  five. 
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Mr.  BiTTMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Out  of  what  fund  is  this  force  you  have  paid,  aside 
from  the  one  detailed  from  The  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Office  I 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  They  are  paid  from  the  additional  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Secretary  with  reference  to  the 
permanency  of  this  service  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  understand  he  believes  it  to  be  worthy  of  continu- 
ance.    He  has  put  my  salary  on  the  estimate,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  think  he  is  anxious  to  keep  it.  That  is  the  impres- 
sion I  have  <»otten. 

Mr.  Wood.  About  every  one  of  the  different  departments  has  cre- 
ated some  new  bureaus  or  side  lines  during  the  war  and  is  now  trying 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  going.  The  war 
has  bred  a  number  of  new  positions. 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  May  I  say  just  a  word  or  two  in  that  connection  f 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Secretary  feels  there  are 
^certain  facts  and  certain  information  and  certain  historical  data, 
-certain  casualty  lists,  certain  of  our  past  ^'releases,"  as  we  call  them, 
that  we  have  given  out — and  incidentally  we  have  the  file  of  releases 
from  the  news  bureau  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  which 
was  turned  over  to  us  in  December,  1918,  issued  during  the  war,  and 
we  have  calls  for  those  daily.  We  have  calls  for  the  back  casualtv 
lists,  because,  unfortunately,  the  Official  Bulletin  was  discotttinued. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  that  information  is  furnished  by  The  Adjutant 
■General's  Office,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  it  is  through  The  Ad- 
jutant General's  Office  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  g:ot  them  a  few  names  at  a  time,  and  I 
now  have  the  whole  set  of  all  the  casualties  that  occurred  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  casualty  list  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  per- 
manent records  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  your  office  but  what  can  be  ob- 
tained from  some  other  place. 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  It  can,  with  great  additional  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  your  office  in  any  sense  a  censorship  office  ? 

Mr.  BvTMAX.  Ao,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  any  of  the  information  that  comes  to  your  office 
from  the  different  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  censored  before 
it  is  given  to  the  public? 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  It  is  if  it  has  in  it  confidential  matter,  but,  usually, 
for  instance,  Gen.  Chamberlain  out  here  might  answer  certain  in- 
f{uiries  for  me  but  would  make  certain  reser^  ations,  and  would  say, 
''  This  is  not  final  or  not  to  be  announced  yet."  The  Ordnance  De- 
partment may  have  a  new  gun  about  which  they  would  only  give 
mo  a  few  details.. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  information  which  Gen.  Chamberlain  gives  vou 
and  tlirough  you  to  the  public  could  be  gotten  from  Gen.  Chambeiiain 
by  any  reputable  news])aper  man  or  by  any  news  agency,  could  it 
not  if 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  It  might,  if  the  newspaper  man  knew  he  had  it. 
Gen.  Chamberlain  might  also  have  to  talk  on  the  same  subject 
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to  12  or  15  different  men  during  a  day  because  they  all  want  it, 
and  thev  are  not  so  apt  to  give  it  to  eacli  other. 

Mr.  \Voc)D.  Then  your  place  is  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  news? 

Mr.  BiTMAX.  That  is  just  what  I  like  to  call  it,  a  clearing  house 
for  news  that  is  available  for  the  public,  and  it  is  always  facts.  We 
do  not  try  to  write  fancy  stories  and  we  do  not  conduct  any  prop- 
aganda or  publicity. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  differ,  then,  in  that  respect  from  the  Creel  bureau, 
which  was  mostly  propaganda. 

Mr.  Bi:TMAN.  \\ell,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  I  was  in  the  nev> 
division  then  and  the  stuff  I  turned  in,  I  want  to  say,  was  certainly 
facts.  Thev  had  a  bureau  that  issued  a  lot  of  information  that  wau* 
possiblv  called  propaganda,  especially  overseas  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Wood,    ics;  and  on  this  side,  too. 

Mr.  Bi'TM.w.  Of  course,  I  knew  nothing  about  their  policies  at  the 
lop.     I  simply  gathered  news. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Bi'TMAN.  I  prepared  a  brief  r^sumfi  of  the  situation  and  did  not 
know  but  what  you  would  want  to  know  about  the  size  of  the  service 
during  the  war  and  how  we  had  cut  it  down,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  read  that  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  BuTMAN  (reading): 

The  War  Department  News  Bureau,  taken  over  December  1,  1918,  by  Secretan* 
of  War,  formerly  War  Department  Branch,  Division  of  News,  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  is  a  centralized  clearing  house  for  information. 

The  porsonnel  on  December  I,  1918,  comprised  one  director,  five  aaaiBtant  directoRi, 
and  four  clerks  and  messengers.  An  additional  clerk  and  one  messenger  were  added 
in  December,  1918. 

By  memorandum  to  the  assistant  and  chief  clerk,  dated  December  19,  1918,  the 
Secretary  of  War  directed  the  taking  over  of  the  personnel  mentioned  above. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  rendered  an  opinion  on  September  25,  1919,  showing 
the  News  Bureau  to  be  not  legally  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department,  but  a  number  of 
emj)loyeo8  attached  to  the  office  Of  the  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  issue  official 
news  and  information  to  the  public. 

The  News  Bureau  aims  to  issue  to  the  public,  through  the  press,  all  information. 
statistics,  annual  reporti^,  casualties,  and  other  matter  not  of  a  confidential  nature 
from  the  several  branches  of  the  Armv  and  War  Department  as  soon  as  possible— 
that  is,  ''to-day." 

Wo  aro  continuing  to-day  tho  casualty  lists.  You  see  there  are  a 
lot  of  corrections  that  como  ovor  ovorv  5ay  showing  that  a  man  was 
killed  in  action  instead  of  having  died  from  accident  or  disease,  and 
of  course  it  is  important  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  important  to 
his  family  to  know  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  director  exercises  no  censorship,  but  rewrites  and  edits  matter  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  concerning  news  value  and  form  of  issuance.  The  News  Bureau  hsu* 
no  mailing  list  and  does  not  send  out  its  releases  or  stories  except  in  compliance  with 
specific  requests  for  releases  of  previous  dates. 

All  genenil  news  releaw^s  are  briefly  and  accurately  prepared  from  official  state- 
ments or  report>«»  from  the  chiefs  or  executives  of  the  different  branches.  Practicallv 
as  soon  as  received  they  are  made  available  in  rooms  290  and  277,  Stat«,  War,  anJ 
Navy  F^uilding,  where  the  representatives  of  the  wire  services  and  different  papei? 
secure  them.  They  reach  practically  all  papers  in  the  United  States.  (The  A.  P 
alone  covers  1,249  newspapers,  the  U.  P.,  800;  I.  N.  S.,  500,  etc.) 

The  news  concerns  nothing  but  the  activities  in  all  the  branches,  authority  ha\*iiip 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  through  The  Adjutant  General  to  all  chiefs  « 
branches  to  forward  available  news  to  the  director.  Further  correftpondence  with 
tlie  chiefs  of  tho  different  branches  has  resulted,  in  most  cases,  in  the  appointment 
of  an  oliicer  to  supervise  tho  collection  of  news  in  that  department  and  the  answering 
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o!  Hpecial  queries  which  come  to  the  News  Bureau  from  the  press,  Congress,  and, 
often,  indi\ndual8.  Besides  the  general  news  issued  to  all  members  of  the  preos  lor 
immediate  or  future  release  the  oureau  assists  correspondents  or  special  wziten  to 
secure  flpecial  or  exclusive  stories  whenever  they  so  request.  With  the  bets  made 
available,  a  writer  is  then  able  to  present  his  story  in  the  exact  style  and  form  he 
wishes.  Considerable  correspondence  is  necessary  in  order  to  answer  written  queries 
and  explain  the  activities  of  the  Army.  Among  the  special  activities  is  the  inuance 
of  the  casualty  lists^  citations,  and  decorations  of  tne  Army,  which  began  during 
the  war. 

The  director  also  arranges  daily  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  with 
•other  officials  when  desirea  by  the  press,  issuing  special  stories  of  meetinj^s  and  events, 
such  as  the  conference  recentlv  neld  and  the  return  of  the  First  Division.  Con- 
fliderable  statistics  and  historical  data  are  released  to  the  press,  as  well  as  cables  and 
dispatches,  general  and  special  orders,  and  other  news  matter.  Pictures  taken  hy 
the  photographic  section,  Signal  Corps^  are  also  exhibited  in  connection  with  their 
sale  by  the  Signal  Corps.  Special  permits  for  photographers  to  visit  camps  and  poets 
Are  also  arran^d  from  time  to  time  when  not  covered  by  the  general  rulings  secured 
by  the  News  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  that  business  was  taken  care  of  tiirough  the  war 
by  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Army  with  reference  to  pictures, 
films,  etc.     What  has  become  of  that  branch  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  The  Intelligence  Branch  is  still  operating.  Gen. 
Churchill  is  the  head  of  the  SliUtaiy  Intelligence  Division. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  supervision  and  censorship  over  the  men 
who  take  films  and  photographs  of  Army  stations,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Betman.  No  longer;  no,  sir.  The  censorship  was  taken  oflf 
back  in  December,  1018,  about  the  time  the  bureau  oegan  its  *opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  exercise  any  censorship  over  that  work! 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  NO;  sir;  I  simply  try  to  fix  it  so  that  some  of  these 
officers  who  are  afraid  to  have  any  pictures  taken  of  camps  and  forts 
can  assist  these  photographers  in  getting  a  picture  that  the  public 
would  like  to  have,  if  it  does  not  give  away  ttie  position  of  a  battery 
or  the  position  of  a  signal  tower,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and  after 
a  grt»at  struggle  I  got  through  a  special  order  not  long  ago  that  pho- 
to^aphs  might  be  taken  by  reputable  concerns  of  even  K>rtifications 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer,  it  did  not  divulge  any 
confidential  information,  and  that  hdps  a  great  deal. 

The  releases  issued  average  about  10  a  day,  the  different  stories  averaging  about  15. 
The  number  of  releases  issued  daily  is  lower  than  formerly,  for  the  reason  that  now 
several  stories  are  combined  in  a  single  sheet,  to  save  paper.  Releases  October,  186; 
Noveml)er,  231;  and  December,  194. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  representatives  of  the  press  use  110  copies  of  each  release, 
thus  averaging  about  1,100  releases  per  day.  The  recruiting  section  receives,  for 
distribution,  90  copies,  and  the  Morale  Division,  13,  leaving  22  copies  for  the  files. 
Total  circulation,  235  of  each  release.    AU  releases  are  kept  on  file,  back  to  1917. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  these  stories  you  are  talking  about  stories  pre- 
paiod  b>  you  or  vour  service  bureau  1 

Mr.  BiTTMAN.  Yes,  sir:  I  would  like  to  show  you.  I  have  here 
two  or  throe  that  are  interesting.  This  is  the  latest  report  from  the 
Powhaian  vestorday  afternoon,  except  the  one  I  told  j  ou  about  that 
I  put  out  as  a  bulletin.  Some  of  them  that  come  in  are  all  right  and 
are  perfectly  clear  to  the  press,  but  some  of  them  have  to  be  inter- 
preted because  you  can  not  understand  what  the  order  means.  I 
go  to  see  the  officer  and  try  to  get  it  explained  thoroughly.  The 
Secretary  announced  the  other  day,  and  I  thought  it  was  interesting, 
that  the  Army  would  bring  home  the  bodies  of  all  the  dead  soldiers 
and  that  no  private  concerns  were  authorized  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Wood.  And  I  am  vorv  glad  tho  Secretary  of  War  finallr  got 
busy  on  that  proposition.  It  was  too  long  delayed.  They  were 
very  prompt  about  making  promises  when  we  got  into  the  war  that 
they  woulcl  be  brought  back,  and  then  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  they  commenced  to  offer  all  kinds  of  excuses  for 
not  bringing  them  back  at  all,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  like  there 
was  a  sort  of  understanding:  between  the  War  Department  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  French  Government  that  they  would  not 
be  brought  back,  and  they  were  trying  to  discourage  everybody 
from  bringing  them  back  from  Pershing  down  to  the  Secretary'  of 
War,  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing. 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  I  think  there  is  a  French  ministerial  decree  that 
prohibits  certain  restricted  areas 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  That  was  the  story  told  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  War  Department,  but  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  disclosed  the  fact  it  was  a  mere  fic- 
tion and  w^as  not  a  reality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  any- 
thing in  the  way,  if  they  wanted  to  bring  those  bodies  home,  and  it 
was  simply  an  excuse  offered  us  for  not  bringing  them  back. 

Mr.  BuTMAX.  That  is  newg  to  me. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  the  revelations  that  came  out  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  Here  is  another  sample  of  our  work.  This  is  a 
casualty  list.  I  have  arranged  it  now  with  The  Adjutant  General, 
after  some  little  trouble;  so  as  to  show  just  when  the  man  died  and 
everything.  Tliey  were  issuing  these  casualties,  that  are  corrections 
of  overseas  casualties  before  the  armistice,  and  the  press  thougnt 
we  had  another  war  going  on,  but  we  had  to  announce  to  the  world 
that  this  man  was  not  lost  or  missing,  and  we  had  to  tell  just  what 
happened  to  him,  so  I  have  it  arranged  now  that  the  statement 
shows  the  date  he  died  and  what  w^as  the  matter  with  the  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  do  you  get  this  information  ? 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  From  the  casualtv  section  of  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  thought.  The  Adjutant  General  some 
time  ago  sent  out  to  the  members  of  Congress,  and  I  think  to  the 
public,  a  statement  telling  exactly  how  this  information  could  be 
obtained  and  the  officer  in  nis  ofHce  who  would  furnish  it. 

Mr.  BuTMAN.  Oh,  yes;  on  special  inquiry  they  do  that,  but  I 
think  I  save  them  a  great  amount  of  correspondence,  by  putting 
these  statements  out,  and  I  think  the  Adjutant  Greneral  nimself 
will  tell  you  so.  They  furnish  one  copy  and  I  make  enough  copies 
for  all  tne  press.  TKen,  of  course,  we  file  these  things  and  keep 
them  in  open  files,  and  you  can  get  any  story  that  was  issued  b\  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  during  tne  war  from  us,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  you  might  hit  a  subject  that  had  been  ex- 
hausted. We  had  from  10  to  15  copies  of  each  one.  People  repre- 
senting historical  societies  or  associations  of  that  sort  come  to  us 
every  once  in  a  while.  For  instance,  an  historical  society  will  want 
to  know,  "What  did  the  President  say  at  a  certain  time,"  and  we 
can  nearly  always  get  them  the  actual  statement  that  came  from 
the  Wliite  House  through  the  committee  to  the  press  at  that  time. 
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We  are  the  custodians  of  that  file  which  is  more  or  less  historic  as  the 
bulletins  seem  no  longer  to  exist. 

Note. — In  December,  1918,  the  News  Bureau  personnel,  at  maximum  strength, 
consisted  of  12;  a  total  salary  budget  of  $26,560  per  annum.  On  Dec.  31,  1919,  Uie 
personnel  has  been  reduced  to  5  and  the  salaries  to  19,200.  In  his  estimate  for  1920-21, 
iir.  Newdick,  formerly  director,  asked  f  jr  6,  inclu«.  ing  an  asaifltant  director.  (Exhihita 
JA  and  N). 

Exhibit  M. 

^  {War  Department  News  Bureau,  December,  1918.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  War  Department  News  Bureau,  at 
maximum  strength,  with  their  acklary,  in  December,  1918: 


Name. 


Deaignatioii. 


Salary. 


liarlenE.  Pew 

Henry  J.  Case 

UvyS.  Richards... 
Aaron  Rachofsky . . . 
WiUiam  I.  Irvine... 
Geo.  W.  liunford. . . 

RoyC.Dady 

IfarySpenoe 

Annies  A.  Carter 

Oeorxe  B.  Pinckney. 
Alfred  Modcabee 


Total 

Gladys  C.  Hardy,  derk  (detailed  from  Adjutant  General'^  Offloe). 


Direotor 

AfflBtant  director. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cleric 

do 

do 

Assistant  messenger, 
boy 


<,9oa 
2,eoa 

1,800 
l,400< 
1,300 

Ma 

MO 


i,ioa 


36,800. 


Exhibit  N. 

The  followinc:  is  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  War  Department  News  Bureau,  with 
their  salary  and  lx)nu8,  as  of  December  31, 1919: 


Mr.  rarl  H.  Butmiin. 
Mr.  RoyC.  Dady.... 


Mr*?.  Mary  Spon^'e. 
William  Harmon. 


Name. 


Total 

Miss  (iladvs  C.  Hardv,  stenographer  (detailed  from  office 
of  The  Adjutant  (Jeheral). 


Total 


Title. 


!  Salary. 


Director 

Clerk  (stencil  cutter 
and  mimeograph 
operator).  * 

Clerk  (casualty  and 
files). 

Messenger  and  mimeo- 
graph operator. 


13,000 
1,800 

1,400 
900 


8,000 
1.200 


0,200 


Bonus. 


t24(h 

240< 
24a 


72^ 
24a 


96a 


I  am  what  we  call  a  '* one-man''  bureau.  During  the  war  we 
had  a  man  in  each  office  who  collected  information  and  i?vTote  stories 
from  Ills  own  research.  I  am  no  longer  doing  that,  and  that  is  the 
reasoi\  I  liave  to  get  in  touch  with  the  officers  throughout  the  War 
Department  to  get  the  facts,  and  as  you  know,  the  War  Department 
is  spread  all  over  the  city. 

NoTK.-  The  above  ehowH  that  the  personnel  has  been  reduced  to  five- twelfths, 
or  ai)proximately  41  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  a  year  af»o,  whereas  the  salary  list. 
han  \  een  redureil  to  about  a  third  of  the  salary  list  at  that  time.    The  director  doea 
not  re<ei  ve  the  former  director'H  nalary,  $4,500,  but  that  of  the  former  assistant  director,, 
$3,900. 


"2-jI  I      :..^'.:.-:.\T:^.^.  7.'\'Jj  "tivi^:.  -.t-  ..  .vPPni>PRrAT£«>N  bill,  ic<2i. 

V  ■■•      -•    ■  -  .       .•-  ■  •■  •  •••  "^  -v-  :    :  '^-ti  :  >  ::.-v  ±\  '■■■.r  *!  :i»  rer  nT'nth.  V-:t  :r.  ".■.- 


.\  i.- 


pr.  /•••:   •■  ■  ■    ,.  tj  ■•'-.•:.:.i-  .'  !':•:.    :  .j  <  >^^.>'  iiiA  i— U'^<1  T.:r«»uj:  -t 
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TrKSDAY,  Jaxuauy   13.  192t'. 

Ukal  Estatk  Service. 

STATEMENT   OF  COL.   C.   F.   VON  DER  BUSSCHE,   ASSISTAIT 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE  SERVICE. 

(Ini.  LoKi).  Mr.  C^iuiirmaii,  t!\is  is  nno  of  the  new ' organ izati"^ 
<',n'fit(Ml  (luriiiii:  tlio  war  under  the  pr.)visions  of  tlio  Ovormiui  A-* 
It  is  a  (livisi  )ii  or  hurcau  of  the  War  Department  just  like  the  Finnn^ 
or  ()r«hiance  hureaus. 


r*"-**  '.:-.-  ■■  r  "•••..*  ■*.  r:-^  a:  •:       ■.  :.:*r-^  -rr  >      ir  -»-r'. »-?«  rl:*'  i'«ii>Iif-  in  ari-"n>rir..  " 
.;•.,.-. .^    ....   .;•;'  J     ..-.  -:  :4.    i.i-j  j:.  •  ".'i-  t  ♦-:  a:*r/»'Li  iniorniatiun.  |'a.*T  aii'i  <.'ir.^'.' 

J,:  ^..,  ■..\..--.  ;  '■■'^;  ;.;..  v-\.-.i  -..,■-  -■-  .—J,".  :•»-•  r^■*<•■•:.rd•i^>-s  r,!  tK»>  }»rt?r«s  wh'a;*'>' 
ir.  •.-.-  -.■'•••■•..»-  ir./'  •".»•:•  ::.:  r.  i- '•  '•■.»•  •.2!.>  ■•!  rhp  N»"".v.^  Iii;r»'*au  and  r»->-i'-". 
i-Mi  *:■  .1  \:  '.'-.T  .:..\r.-.::.  .-  j.-  '  -  :  i.  j:.  1  r»^-.'>-'  r:  ar  ir  he  «"i»riTinrir*<i.  Ir  i-  r».->-:':  I 
•■>:'  .•.••\r»v"  -i'  :••  "■  •;.-  :..'■:.  vr.  .  .u-  -«  .i-  r»-::»=-*-:.tari'. h  of  a  pa?  ^r.  r-|.»>iid  mt>r ''i '.-^i-' 
tir;.-  a*  »  •  '.,-;»--^  w  i  :  ■  :.  "  .»■'  *■  •'■".♦-  ".'^r  r'»--a-T:!.fnt  N>-.vs  P.urr»au  hiit  r^n-i  "!•■-' 
Tr.»'*»'-'-.j'-r-  •:.«•■•:»■  iii'.v  :  r  *'..-  r»-.'\i.-»-.  ::.  •''::.-  ^ay  r  einc  alilf*  to  -^e^uro  tho  c*-"' 
Tf:*-  \'*-  •■"-  l-  .-►M  :  -A-  —  ■••f:  •■>  ir.i  ^  lal-  'ir.-:*^  in  answering  •piorio«3  and  preveriii:: 
d'i:'!i  .1*:  r.  f'  :<  Th*- :.»-v-'.a:#.r  r.;*-:.  :•■  ir. *■•■'.:[  that  the  No'.v.'*  liuroau  now- -r.'-^ 
tr.i^'  ri»'.v-  :.'  :n  ':.►*  ma:iv  '■ra';  r.»^  •'  '?.*'  'Var  I»»»r»artrnorit.  .-^faitortMi  throuirhO'i.T  *:' 
•  ity.  .ir.  I  •■•..*•  a:'::  :*  :h**  N'»'-.v--  I'.:re-a:.  riri-  ■  i-niiiTa*  it  doos,  it  would  be  ne«>'?ri'; 
fi»r  rniTiv  r.»'v-i  .i:  »-r  rh-*^^-*  •  ■  ha'.  ••  rn  re  nien  :<>  rover  rhi?  territory-  and  icTeni''' 
the  «!  ..iT.j   •:   •:?:•  *^-" 

FV.i  •:  a'.v  .i'.!  i.**v-  -.-.'i-. »-,  a-*-  n  ••*-  ••:  ••n  '  •  Th<'  \vriT*^r.  either  thronijh  eeneral  ■'•rr 
menr- :-  rri  *":.••  :■  '.r*-.!:-  ■  r  h v  -:••>  ial  arninj^.-nen:  madn  for  the  individual  whr-  dr-::'=- 
an  rx.-li-iv*-  -r  ry  .V  ::r-*  arid  f.^ii  ii  r.v.  o<"'a-*ionally.  the  Newn  I»ureau  ha*  h*. 
Xo  '-.^iir^n-i  A-i*-.  -i  .n>-  th  »-r-*  Ah  •  f.:-»  I  That  all  military  matter?  are  soi-ret  or  who ^•au•^ 
s^ori'ii.-i  -i^'lay-  in  :-«.-'ii::»'  -:■•  r  i. »•■.'.--. 

They  will  want  t  •  wait  until  t  >-m  >rr.)W,  for  instance,  and  thfr. 
give  nut  the  whde  st  »rv.  hut  we  want  the  facts  now.  If  the  Pot- 
hatan  is  sinking'.  w»'  want  t'>  kn  >w  it  and  give  out  the  facts  now.  If 
she  is  perfretly  safe.  I  want  to  say  so  and  prevent  the  press  froin 
usiuir  their  imaLrinati'»n  or  getting  a  dispatch  in  some  way  froi: 
Halifax  which  is  nnt  a  fact. 

With  lh»'  ai»i'r"val  of  th»*  stHTetary,  htiwever,  praflically  all  channel-*  a-o  l-' 
open,  aiul  a  nvw-  hiiri-aii  ha-  li«H'n  kept  under  civilian  rontrol. 

TI  e  main  reason  for  the  n»'WH  bureau  ir«  that  the  secretary*  believes  he  owe*  tb- 
public  pnntirally  all  fa«'t.-»  and  information  r<'lative  to  the  Army  and  the  War  r»f'i<ir- 
ment  as  stH>n  a-*  pra'ti<aMe.  and  he  has  created  and  maintained  thi:«  informi'iv 
rlrtirini:  house  for  that  puriK)?e. 

1  think  that  covei^s  evervtliing,  air:  hut  if  there  is  anv  furth*' 
inforniati.ui  you  desire.  I  will  he  pleased  to  furnish  it. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  it  was  created  under  the  Overman  Act  I  presume  it 
will  go  out  when  the  Overman  Act  expires. 

Gen.  Lord.  Unless  it  is  recognized  in  legislation  which  I  do  not 
think  is  planned,  is  it? 

Col.  BusscHE.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  legislation. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  condition  was  such  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  all  of  the  supply  bureaus  were  buying  real  estate,  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  wise  to  bring  it  all  together  under  one  control,  and 
Col.  Bussche  heads  the  Real  Estate  Service. 

FUNCTIONS  OF   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Wood.  Colonel,  tell  us  something  about  this  Real  Elstate 
Service ;  what  was  its  original  function  and  what  is  its  function  now  t 

Col.  Bussche.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the  need  for  the 
acquisition  of  camp  sites,  plant  sites,  and  the  leasing  of  property  to 
be  used  for  hospitals  and  so  forth,  became  very  evident,  and  in  the 
beginning  there  were  no  men  familiiar  with  real  estate  on  duty  in  the 
War  Department.  The  various  bureaus  secured  their  own  proper- 
ties generally,  without  regard  to  an  appraisal  or  without  regara  to 
price.  It  was  necessary  to  get  sometninjg  with  which  to  fimction, 
and  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Secretary  that  a  real  estate 
section  be  established  in  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  passing  on  the 
price  and  negotiating  the  various  real  estate  transactions  presented*. 
On  that  recommendation  a  real  estate  section  was  set  up  on  June  22, 
1918,  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Director  of  Purchase,  Stor* 
age  and  Traffic.  The  volume  of  business  that  passed  through  there 
became  so  large  that  it  was  evident  a  more  permanent  organization 
should  have  been  created  in  order  to  handle  it.  On  April  1,  1919,  the 
Real  Estate  Service  was  set  up  under  the  emergency  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  1919? 

Col.  Bussche.  1919;  yes,  sir.  The  puri)Oire  of  the  Real  Estate 
Service  and  the  Real  Estate  Section  prior  to  that  time  was  to  super- 
vise and  control  of  the  acquisition,  either  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion, donation,  or  what  not,  of  all  real  estate  pertainingto  the  War 
Department,  and  the  various  bureaus  under  the  War  Department, 
and  also  the  sale  and  disposition  of  all  real  estate;  and  in  case  where 
leases  were  canceled  the  Real  Estate  Service  had  jurisdiction,  a 
board  of  technical  experts  was  required  to  examine  property  which 
was  released  in  order  that  the  Government  would  be  fortified  with 
witnesses  cjualified  in  case  any  claim  for  damages  was  made  against 
the  I'nited  States  for  these  various  properties.  The  acquisition  of 
all  real  estate,  with  the  exception  oif  the  camps  and  cantonments, 
has  been  liandled  by  the  Real  Estate  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  this  Real  Estate  Service  did  not 
come  into  oxistoncc  until  long  after  the  war. 

Col.  BrsscHE.  It  came  in  as  a  small  section,  but  it  was  evident 
that  a  regularly  osta])lished  service  was  needed  because  very  few  of 
the  i>rojects  had  been  completed  and  paid  for  at  the  time  the  armi- 
stice was  signed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wiio  had  charge  of  the  acquisition  of  this  property 
immediateh^  upon  our  getting  into  the  war? 

Col.  Bi'ssc'HE.  The  heads  of  the  various  bureaus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Seeretarv  of  War. 
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Mr.  Wood.  And  how  long  did  they  continue  to  acquire  property 
indepondoiit  of  anv  real  estate  service  ? 

Col.  Bi'ssciiE.  tJntil  the  set  up  of  the  section  in  the  Secretarys 
office,  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Director  of  Purchase. 
Storage,  and  Traffic. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  was  in  April,  1919? 

Col.  BusscHE.  No;  «Iune,  1918.  There  had  been  prior  to  that  time 
a  small  real  estate  section,  you  might  say,  in  each  oureau,  but  the?e 
were  consolidated  into  this  section  and  subsequently  set  up  as  a 
Real  Instate  vService. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  this  Real  Estate  Service  as  an  independent  b'ureaa 
was  the  outgrowth  of  that  section? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  you  may  go  on  with  your  statement,  Colonel. 

Col.  BusscnE.  Tlie  need  for  it  was  this:  Before   any  real  estate 
was  either  leased  or  purchased,  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  prop- 
erty was  required  in  order  to  determine  its  value.     The  services  of 
several  men,  some  of  them  at  no  salary  at  all,  who  were  prominently 
identified  in  the  real  estate  business  throughout  the  country,  were 
secured  and   they  acted  as  operatives  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Real  Estate  Service,  were  sent  out  on  various  projects 
that  the  bureaus  made  recommendation  for  purchase  or  lease,  rend- 
ering reports  as  to  the  values.     Based  on  these  reports — and  usually 
they  were  fortified  by  an  appraisal  of  a  local  real  estate  board,  as 
we  were  in  touch  wath  the  National  Real  Estate  Association  and  had 
the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  counsel  in  all  purchases,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  country.     The  local  real  estate  people  were  requested 
to  make  an  appraisal  of  the  property  where  purcnase  was  contem- 
plated in  order  to  safeguard  tne  United  States  in  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  the  property  might  be  worth.     Under  the  system  prior  to 
the  set-up  of  the  Real  Estate  Service,  a  great  many  leases,  for  instance, 
were  consummated  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  space.    Tlie 
Real  Estate  ^Service  managed  to  have  manv  of  those  canceled  and 
more  favorable  ternxs  obtained,  when  it  could  be  shown  that  propertv 
was  leased  at  an  excessive  figure. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  were  a  lot  of  these  cantonments  and  camps 
around  over  the  country  where  they  were  just  commencing  opera- 
tions to  acquire  land  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  ^^as  your 
service  called  in  on  those  projects'^ 

Col.  BussciiE.  In  some,  but  not  in  all.  The  cantonments  and 
camps  were  handled  almost  entirely  by  the  Construction  Division. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  there  were  housing  operations  on  a  laige  scale, 
would  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  ? 

Col.  BussciiE.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  housing  proposition. 

Mr.  Wood.  Real  estate  for  what  purposes  did  you  have  to  do  widi? 

Col.  BusscuE.  The  purchase  of  the  flying  fields,  the  acquisition 
of  certain  camps,  for  instance.  Camp  Bragg,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
hospital  sites  that  were  acquired. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of 
Camp  Benning  ? 

Col.  BussciiE.  At  the  very  inception  of  it;  yes.  We  got  as  far  as 
makuig  an  ap])raisal  on  a  portion  of  Camp  Benninjg  and  then  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Construc^tion  Division.  I  thmk  we  made  an 
appraisal  of  a  certain  portion  there  and  expended  only  $2,000*  towarJ 
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its  acquisition  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  Construction  Division 
for  completion. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  activities  of  your  bureau,  so  far  as  the  acquisition 
of  property  is  concerned,  have  ceased,  have  they  not  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  should  say  now  that  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
because  of  the  necessity  for  cleaning  up  the  transactions  previously 
b^un. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  still  buying  property  ? 
Col.  BusscHE.  No;  completing  purchases  already  started. 
Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  there  some  projects  of  that  kind  that  have 
pot  been  completed? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Some  of  the  flying  fields  are  not  yet  completed  and 
the  acouisition  of  some  of  the  nitrate  plants  are  not  completed. 
Mr.  Wood.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  not  gotten  all  the  ground 
^  thev  want? 

Col.  BusscHE.  They  have  gotten  all  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  question 
now  of  the  examination  of  the  titles. 
Mr.  Wood.  Who  examines  your  titles  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  We  have  a  legal  section  in  our  office  who  first 
\  exaniine  the  title  and  then  passes  them  on  for  approval  by  the  Juc^e 
?.  Advocate  Greneral. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  Attorney  General's  office  the  one  that  ultimately 
-i  determines  these  questions  of  title  ?  ^ 

i       Col.  BusscHE.  Yes;  but  similar  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
t  Judge  Advocate  General  during  this  emergency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximate  idea  of  the  number 
•  of  pieces  of  property  that  you  have  to  deal  with  so  we  may  have  some 
f:  idea  of  the  extent  of  your  work  and  the  value  of  the  property  in- 
-   volved  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  could  not  say  offhand,  but  there  is  one  figure,  for 
instance,  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  leases  in  the  office  of 
record.  I  would  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  projects  but 
their  number  is  great,  and  we  have  all  the  matters  incidental  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  various  projects. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  you  supply  a  fi:eneral  statement,  without  making 
it  too  long,  so  the  committee  may  have  some  idea  about  it. 
Col.  BusscHE.  I  A\  ill  be  very  glad  to  supply  that. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  indicate  the  nving  fields,  where  they 
are,  and  the  approximate  acreage,  and  so  fortn,  and  the  other  kinds 
of  fields  or  sites,  where  they  are,  and  the  approximate  acreage,  and  so 
forth. 

Col.  BrsacHE.  I  can  furnish  vou  all  that  data  with  reference  to  the 
Army  supj)ly  bases,  of  which  there  are  six,  the  flying  fields,  and  the 
.  various  sites  for  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  from  your  testimony,  you  only  had 
jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  these  military  fields. 

Col.  BusscHE.  We  had  jurisdiction  over  all  the  fields,  except  the 
camps  and  cantonments.  There  were  the  14  National  Army  camps 
and  cantonments. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  ? 
Col.  BrsscHK.  Wo  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  those. 
Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  responsible  for  their  acquisition;  that  is,  fixing 
the  price  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Col.  Bi'sscuE.  The  Construction  Division. 
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Temporary  Employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  a  force  of  25  under  th 
temporary  roll.  Have  you  got  any  other  fund  out  of  which  you  ai 
paying  an\'  one  in  vour  office  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  We  have  to-day  on  the  rolls  92  civilians,  and  the 
are  paid  as  follows : 

Twentv-throe  are  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriations,  Quarto 
master  Oorps,  and  69  are  paid  from  the  appropriation,  ''Inland  port 
storage,  and  shi])])ing  facilities.'' 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  these  do  you  expect  to  continue  if  thi 
reauest  for  ai)pronriation  is  granted  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  We  expect  to  continue  25;  that  is,  reducing  tk 
present  office  force  of  92  down  to  25. 

DIRECTOR   AND   CHIEF   OF   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  one  position  at  S5,000. 

Col.  BusscHE.  That  is  the  director  of  the  service,  Mr.  Woods 
who  is  a  civilian. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  a  resident  of  Washington? 

Col.  BussciiE.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wood:  What  is  there  about  this  place  to  warrant  the  expend' 
ture  of  $5,000? 

Col.  BusscHE.  He  is  the  director  and  chief  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  he  do  as  the  director  and  chief  of  tl 
service  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  He  has  charge  of  the  entire  of&ce  and  all  of  i 
transactions. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  have  to  do  as  the  head  of  this  establisl 
ment  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  am  not  the  head,  sir;  I  am  the  assistant. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  the  assistant  to  this  man? 

Col.  BussciiE.  Yes,  sir;  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  real  estel 
service. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  peculiar  qualifications  does  this  man  possess  i 
director? 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  should  say  about  35  years  of  experience  in  ti 
real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  a  real  estate  man? 

Col.  BusscuE.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  connected  with  some  large  concer 
in  Chicago  which  was  interested  in  appraising  real  estate  all  ove 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  About  how  much  of  his  time  does  he  devote  to  thi 
job? 

Col.  Bussche.  He  devotes  his  entire  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  here  all  of  the  time? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes;  except  when  some  of  the  more  importan' 
projects  come  up,  and  his  services  are  required. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Gilbert  F.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  you  had  him? 

Col.  BusscHE.  He  hds  been  with  the  service,  I  believe^  since  aboul 
July,  1918.     I  was  not  with  the  real  estate  service  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  lonjg  will  it  be  necessary  to  continue  his  services  I 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  believe  he  has  already  asked  to  be  relieved.  I 
do  not  know  just  when  his  services  are  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  event  his  services  are  dispensed  with,  that  place 
will  not  be  filled,  will  it  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  No.  sir;  it  is  presumed  that  an  Army  officer  will 
detailed  to  that  place,  but  that  I  can  not  say.     I*am  only  presum- 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  two  $3,000  men. 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes ;  one  legal  expert  and  one  real  estate  expert,  at 
S3,000  each. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  those  places  filled  now  t 

Col.  BusscHE.  Ttey  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  filling  them  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Mr.  McDonald  is  filling  the  position  of  real  estate 
expert. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  a  local  man  or  does  he  come  from  the  outside? 

Col.  BussoHE.  He  is  from  the  outside,  but  just  where  he  comes 
from  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  the  legal  man  1 

Col.  BusscHE.  The  legal  man  is  Mr.  Cushing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  a  Washington  man  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  do  not  think  he  is,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
where  he  comes  from. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  this  real  estate  expert  do  that  could  not  be 
done  bv  this  expert  director?   . 

Col.  liusscHE.  He  is  sent  out  on  the  investigation  and  appraisal  of 
real  estate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  lawyer  examine  the  titles  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  The  lawver  examines  and  passes  on  the  legality  of 
all  titles  and  leases,  and  draws  up  such  legal  agreements  as  are 
necessary. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  he  have  any  assistants  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  eight — seven  besides  himself. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  are  they  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  There  is  one  legal  expert  at  $2,400  and  two  majors — 
there  are  some  officers  there — one  man  on  leases,  who  is  the  $2,400 
man — and  then  he  has  three  clerk-stenographers. 

CHIEF  CLERK — EXECUTIVE   CLERK. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  have  three  $2,400  men. 

Col.  BusscHE.  One  of  those  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  service,  one  is 
a  lesral  export,  and  one  is  a  real  estate  expert. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  lesral  export  and  the  real  estate  expert,  I  presimie, 
aro  assistants  to  this  first  lawyer  and  first  real  estate  expert.  • 

Col.  BrsscHE.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  one  $2,000  place? 

Col.  BusscHE.  That  is  the  executive  derk  of  the  office. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  chief  clerk  at  $2,400  and  an  executive  deil 
at  $2,000? 

Col.  BussciiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  chief  clerk  and  the 
executive  clerk  so  far  as  their  duties  are  concerned  ? 

Col.  BuascHE.  The  chief  clerk  has  general  supervision  over  the 
entire  service.  The  executive  clerk  is  more  in  the  executive  end  of 
it;  that  is,  ho  passes  all  the  mail,  incoming  and  outgoing  letters,  doco- 
monts,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  take  it  that  this  chief  clerk  is  next  in  supervision  to 
the  director. 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  $5,000  man  then  should  happen  to  sever  hii 
connection  with  the  service,  then  the  chief  derk  would  assume  his 
duties,  I  take  it.  Could  you  not  get  along  with  him  and  without  the 
other  man  ? 

Col.  BussciiE.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  the  case,  air, 
that  he  would  be  the  director  of  the  Real  Estate  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  the  supervisor  now  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  He  is  in  general  charge  of  all  the  clerical  force  in 
the  office. 

CLERKS,   STENOGBAPHEBS,  ETO. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  two  $1,800  positionsi 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  senior  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  two  $1,600  positions? 

Col.  BusscHE.  One  is  the  head  stenographer  and  one  is  a  derk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  pay  a  stenographer  $1,600  in  that  office  t 

Col.  BusscHE.  At  the  present  time;  yes,  sir.  She  has  charge  of 
about  37  stenographers  and  supervises  all  the  stenographic  work  thtt 
goes  in  and  comes  out  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  a  $1,500  position? 

Col.  BusscHE.  That  is  the  derk  in  charge  of  the  records  and  the 
recording  of  deeds,  leases,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  tlu-ee  $1,400  places? 

Col.  BussciiE.  One  is  the  stenographer  and  more  or  leas  confidential 
clerk  to  the  chief  of  the  service 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing)  Who  is  that  chief  of  the  service — the 
director  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  the  other  clerk  ? 

Col.  BuasciiE.  As  to  the  other  derks,  one  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
fiscal  branch  and  the  other  of  the  advisory  branch. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  have  six  $1,200  derks;  are  those  stenog- 
raphers ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Stenographers  and  file  derks. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  two  at  $1,100. 

Col.  BussciiE.  Those  are  clerk-typists  in  the  file  room. 

STATUS  OP  WO&K. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  work  is  current,  is  it  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  check- 
ing necessary  and  recording  of  the  deeds  and  instruments  that  hare 
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come  in  and  the  compilation  of  a  volimie  supplemental  to  the  volume 
that  is  already  in  existence  on  War  Department  owned  real  estate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  this  entire  service  was  abolished,*  what  would 
become  of  this  unfinished  business  on  your  hands  I 

Col.  BuaacHE.  I  presume  it  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  some 
other  bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  you  stated  that  before  the  war  the  several 
bureaus  did  transact  this  business  themselves  so  far  as  it  pertained 
to  their  bureaus. 

Col.  BusscHE.  They  did.  However,  before  the  war  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate  was  of  a  very  minor  character.  There  was  very 
little  of  it  acquired  and  it  was  done  with  plenty  of  time  and  with 
plenty  of  consideration  given  to  all  the  elements.  The  situation 
whicSi  arose  during  the  war  was  very  unusual  and  it  was  necessary  to 
get  the  properties  needed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Prior  to  the  war  nobody  could  acquire  real  estate 
without  the  authorization  of  Congress,  and  every  time  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  wanted  a  piece  of  real  estate  it  haa  to  come 
before  the  proper  committee  of  Congress  and  get  specific  authority, 
rhat  was  the  law. 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  when  war  broke,  under  the  Overman  Act  and 
inder  some  other  acts  which  I  think  the  Overman  Act  superseded, 
irou  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  acquire  proj>erty  by  lease  or 
purchase. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  the  titles  to  the  real  estate  now  under  your 
supervision  are  finally  acquired,  the  functions  of  your  office  will  nave 
■erminated,  because  you  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  looking 
ifter  this  property  and  supervising  it  after  it  is  once  acquired  ana 
iftf^r  the  establisHment  for  which  it  is  purchased  begins  to  function. 

Col.  BusscHE.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  do  witn  that. 

SALE  OF   REAL   ESTATE. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  selling  it  ? 

Col.  Bi^sscHE.  The  sale  of  real  estate  is  imder  the  control  of  the 
Real  Estate  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  been  seeling  any  real  estate  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  We  have  some;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  for  sale  now  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  this  statement  that  you  are  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  you  would  tell  us  where  that  is,  what  it  is,  and  what 
you  have  sold. 

('ol.  BusscHE.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Wlien  you  sell  any  of  this  real  estate,  what  becomes 
of  the  proceeds. 

Col.  BusscHE.  It  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  They  go  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  and 
not  back  to  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Referring  to  your  statement  made  a  while  ago 
informally  as  to  the  land  you  are  attempting  to  acquire  for  tne 
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Walter  R^^ofl  Hospital,  when  you  revise  your  statement.  I  wish  yci 
would  furnish  the  name  of  the  Mr.  Roper  you  referred  to. 

Col.  Br.^scHE.  Ye<.  sir. 

Mr.  Wa.son.  And  the  amount  of  land  involved  in  dispute,  and  it? 
apprf)ximate  location,  describing  it  by  streets,  blocks,  or  someth:^' 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  addition  to  that,  would  it  be  possible  to  put  in  ::^ 
names  of  all  the  parties  you  are  now  negotiathi^  with  or  attemptLV 
to  purchase  lana  from,  in  connection  with  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
anci  the  amount  of  land  involved  ? 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  by  negotiating  with,  we  mean  the  owner  of  :ce 
land. 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes.  sir. 

As  r^ards  the  existence  of  the  Real  Elstate  Service.  I  might  ?aj 
that  as  far  as  can  now  be  estimated,  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  serv- 
ice to  function  for  an  estimated  length  of  time  of  about  three  yn.'s 
to  collect  and  get  the  data  together  that  we  have  acquired  in  thi> 
hurried  manner  <luring  the  war.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  thing?. 
many  claims  resulting  from  leaseholds  and  the  settlement  of  all  tho^e 
matters. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  these  high-priced  posi- 
tions during  all  that  time  for  that  purpose,  will  it  ?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  director  at  $5,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  eatherini* 
this  information. 

Col.  BussciiE.  No,  sir;  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  Mr.  Woods's  inten- 
tion now  to  leave  the  service,  and  he  has  asked  to  be  relieved  aci 
retire  to  his  private  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  certainlv  will  be  relieved  before  the  1st  dav  of 
Julv,  1020,  will  ho  not^ 

Col.  Brssc'HE.  He  has  asked  to  be,  but  whether  his  request  vil! 
bo  granted  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  if  we  did  not  make  an  appropriation  for  hie 
at  that  time,  that  would  be  an  additional  incentive  for  him  to  separaif 
himself  from  the  pay  roll. 

('ol.  BrsscnE.  I  think  it  would.  Because  I  doubt  verv  mmii 
whether  ho  would  be  hold  against  his  own  wishes. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  will  have  to  have  some  one  in  the  office,  or  ii 
would  be  very  much  bettor  to  have  some  one  in  the  office  who  i^ 
familiar  with  all  those  transactions  from  the  beginning. 

Col.  BusscHE.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  see  how  thej 
(tould  abolish  tho  service  without  keeping  on  some  of  the  people  thii 
are  now  there. 

Mr.  wSissox.  As  to  tlio  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  wind  tli 
business  up,  you  liavo  virtually  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  yetf. 
and  this  bill  will  not  ])oconie  operative  until  the  1st  of  July;  is  theff 
no  way  in  which  you  could  hasten  the  settlement  of  these  varioif 
real  estate  matters. 


but  they  are  purchases  that  wore  stopped 


Mr.  w^issox  (intor[)osing).  But  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  voarl 
business.     Tho  principal  part  of  your  business 'will  be  in  oonnoctk*! 
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with  this  property  which  was  rented  or  acquired,  largely  in  the 
cities,  and  m  reference  to  stor&ge  for  suprplies,  buildings  oi  various 
kinds  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and  wherever  you  had 
leases  of  large  and  small  pieces  of  property. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  understand  tnat  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  lot  of  that  work. 

Col.  BusscHE.  Oh,  yes;  we  handled  everything  but  the  canton- 
ments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  their  principal  business  when  the  service 
was  created. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  rental  of  buildings  ? 

Col.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  over  7,000  leases  in  our  office  now* 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  smallest  part  of  their  business  will  be  in  connec- 
tion with  these  flying  fields. 

Col.  BusscHE.  The  acquisition  of  the  Army  bases  are  not  com-^ 
pleted,  and  some  condemnation  suits  are  pending  on  various  tracts 
within  different  sites. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  real  estate  business  got  in  quite  a  considerable 
tangle  and  there  were  three  or  four  different  departments  involved 
in  tne  feeding  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  transportation 
overseas,  so  that  they  reorganized  the  whole  transportati<m  and 
storage  scheme,  and  put  Gen.  Goethals  in  charee  of  terminals  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  this  department  had  ^aige  of  the  detaHa 
of  working  out  the  rentals,  and  I  presume  you  will  Imve  the  greatest 
difficulty  m  settling  those  matters  where  tne  Army,  by  virtue  of  its 
vrar  power,  took  a  building,  for  instance,  without  asking  even  the 
price. 

Col.  BusscHE.  Well  that,  sir,  was  all  handled  by  another  office — 
the  War  Department  board  of  appraisers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  the  board  of  appraisers  took  charge  of  that 
proportv,  did  they  finish  that  particular  job  in  each  instance? 

Col.  feusscnE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  none  of  it  came  to  you? 

Col.  Bussche.  None  of  it  came  to  us  until  after  they  had  rendered 
their  awards. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

(^ol.  BusscHE.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all  turned  over  to  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  to  work  out  the  details  of  that  after  they  had 
rendered  their  award,  and  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Col.  BussciiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  portion  of  your  work,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
he  wound  up  in  18  months,  and  then  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  ought  to  take  charge  of  the  property  and  administer  it 
through  the  regular  channels. 

Col.  BusscHE.  I  think  the  great  trouble  at  the  b^inning  which 
re-iulted  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  central  office  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  all  such  matters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  war  is  technically  on,  I  presume;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  officer  of  the  Government  would  undertake  to  buy 
a  piece  of  real  estate  now  without  specific  authority  of  Congress 
unless  it  was  in  process  of  acquisition  before  the  armistice  was  signed « 

Col.  BrsscHE.  Even  so,  we  have  not  that  authority  now. 
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Mr.  Slsson.  Suppose  that  peace  was  declared,  the  only  authority 
that  we  would  have  for  this  appropriation  would  be  just  the  appro- 
priation itself,  and  I  imagine  this  would  be  subject  to  a  point  oc 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  the  Overman  Act  would 
cease  to  function. 

Mr.  Wood.  Xo:  there  is  a  specific  provision  extending  it  for  six 
months  after  the  war  with  reference  to  anything  done  for  the  pur- 

f)Ose  of  expediting  the  war;  but  anything  done  now  would  not  be 
or  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  war  and  would   be   absolutely 
beyond  the  authority  granted  under  the  Overman  Act. 

Mr.  Slsson.  But  this  would  be  winding  up  activities  that  had 
•commenced  under  the  Overman  Act  and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  act 
provides  for  six  months  to  wind  up  these  activities.  Of  course,  you 
-could  begin  no  new  activities  even  under  the  Overman  Act  after  the 
war  was  declared  over. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  because 
this  is  a  lump  sum 

Mr.  S188ON  (interposing).  The  Secretary  of  War  has  to  pass  the 
Comptroller  with  his  warrants,  and  what  was  in  my  mind  was  that 
after  the  six  months  had  expired,  except  for  the  appropriation 
authority  here,  you  gentlemen  would  have  no  authority  to  function. 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  as  an  independent  bureau.  We  could  only 
function  under  a  statutory  bureau. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  But  the  point  which  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Wason 
make  is  correct;  this  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  purposes  and  not  for  bureaus. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  would  then  have  to  reorganize  this  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  war. 

Gen.  liORD.  He  would  have  to  make  some  disposition  of  this 
particular  task. 

Mr.  S188ON.  He  would  have  to  reorganize  and  would  have  the 
money  in  a  lump  sum  with  which  to  do  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wason.  Which  would  eliminate  the  point  of  order  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  as  a  separate  proposition 
this  would  all  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  surely  woula,  even  now. 
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Thursday,  January  22,  1920. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Adjutant  General's  Office. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.GEIT.  P.  C.  HARRIS,  THE  ADJITTAVT 
GENERAL;  MR.  THOMAS  A.  O'BRIEN,  CHIEF  CLERK;  MR. 
HERBERT  D.  BROWK,  CHIEF;  MR.  H.  H.  GRAVES,  ASSISTANT 
CHIEF ;  MR.  W.  H.  McRETHOLDS,  AHD  MR.  WILSOH  E.  WIL- 
MOT,  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EFFICIElVCT. 

becommendations   of   bureau   of   efficiency  as   to  business 

METHODS. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Harris,  on  yesterday  I  received  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  under 
date  of  January  19,  1920.    I  have  this  letter  from  start  to  finish  and 
from  its  reading  I  find  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
poaition  occupied  by  you  when  you  were  here  before  the  committee 
tihe  other  day  and  the  position  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency,  and  I  feel  it  is  very  important  we  should  know,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  what  the  facts  are  in  this  controversy,  and  tiiere- 
fore  I  concluded  to  call  both  of  you  gentlemen  here  this  morning  and 
see  if  we  could  not  solve  this  proposition.    I  think,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  matters  in  controversy,  tne  best  way  to 
proceed  is  to  call  attention  to  the  matters  in  dispute  and  see  i^  we 
can  find  out  the  proper  way  of  adjusting  them.    I  notice  in  this  letter 
addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  it  is  stated  on  page  2,  that  there 
was  an  agreement  entered  into  or  an  understanding  of  some  character 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  ^'  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  an  early  curtailment  of  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, he  was  to  bring  to  your  attention  directly  and  imme- 
diately any  wasteful  or  uneconomical  procedures  which  he  found  in 
yoiir  office."     Was  there  an  understanding  of  that  kind? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  on  page  3  it  is  stated  that — 

Although  earh  situation  covered  was  adequately  studied  hefore  the  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  conduct  such  detailed  tests  and  ex]>eri- 
iieiitp  aa  would  demonstrate  beyond  a  peradventure  that  the  amount  of  savings 
'orcK'ast  would  actually  result.  This  was  due  partly  to  your  refusal  to  authorize  the 
lecessary  experiments  and  partly  to  our  feeling  that  the  indications  of  substantial 
laving  were  sufficiently  rlear  to  warrant  action,  and  immediate  action,  without  long- 
Irawn  out  tests,  which  would  demonstrate  nothing  except  to  establifih  whether  the 
.i^vingH  would  be  this  figure  or  that  figure,  and  would  necessitate  the  continuation  of 
teful  and  extravagant  processes  in  the  meantime. 


What  have  you  got  to  say  with  reference  to  your  refusal  to  author- 
^e  any  necessary  experiments  at  that  time  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Every  experiment  that  Mr.  Wihnot  asked  me  to 
undertake  or  permit  him  to  undertake  was  authorized  except  one, 
fc-nd  that  was  an  experiment  with  the  medical  records.  The  medical 
'cicords  have  never  noen  filed  with  the  military  records.  They  have 
L  Iways  been  filed  separately  and  I  explained  to  Mr.  Wilmot  that 
liere  was  no  money  to  place  those  medical  records  in  the  jackets. 


'•     • 


«.     I 


Mr.  \V..rri' •  •:.:•  ::.•—'  ::.♦••:.':-..  !''«'r«i-  w.-rf  r.-:  :»  "r»»-  '-"rful:-. .  : 
\i:i'\>  ::*.."  .  •  :  •:. •■:•••::>'•.'-  •  f  -»-rv:.-.-.  :;:.<:  •  :>-r^-!-  r-  I  «  ••i::. ' 

Th'.-*'  rij»-0.'iii  I.- ■•<:•:-:  •.:.(!:.  .:  *:.••>"  w.-n-  :il»-«i.  ::  huii  t-.-  r  r>  li  :.r  ." 
of  rny  :-;:';l;:r  :>:•:•:■■:.:.  :t:«.:.  .-r  ::.»-  ;:':«i:t:i>:.::l  r-.L.  :i!;ii  thrn-  ^r:- 
^■!»-rr>  fp'Tfi  <-iT!.»'r  ••:.»■  "f  *i.'— ■.  At  this  linv  I  hiux  •jt-.-^ni"  •.  - 
\'\].<'('(\  riiMi  Mr.  Wiini'-t  w;:-.  v..  ••.».  t.ir.i^-  with  n  view  t**  m:-..-;:::. 
Tt'('i*Ti\  fnr  T!i»'  li'irt'i.u  "f  Klli'i'*:  'v  ni  tht*  fxiv  >»'  '^f  Th»*  Aii^T  :: 
(tt'\\*'T>iV ^  OffK"*'.  ii:.«i  tiiJjT  rr.f  -.n-ijiiiMil  «.;ivii£r>  w^'iv*  p;ipt»r  >::^::.'' 

Jlfifl   tll.it    lh<-y   Wi-H'   !.'»T    Tin**   -tit«-Tll»'M*   ••(  fjH-t. 

Mr.  Wool).  Whiit  !••«!  y-u  t«»  hi'lifv**  tlutt  Mr.  Wilniot  w«>  :hv 
f«»r  the  |)ijn>'»-.i'  nf  iiiMkirii:  a  n'f'«ni  f'»r  tli»»  Bureau  «»f  Effirier-ov  ;r: 
not  for  t}ii*  j»urp'i-.i'  nf  ^avih^r  m«iiiey  t'»  tin*  Gnvt^riiniont  '. 

(u'W.  irAKkf>.  Hi-  «Mitin*  ninuiuM-  fmm  tho  tinii^  he  came  the: 
B<*fon*  In*  li«<l  an  Mj)juirtiniily  t'»  ftirni  any  intelligent  opLinoin«f  wh.:' 
h"  ^oiild  «.avM  and  wlial  hf  r-(»iilc|  not  save,  he  eunie  into  mv  ••£•> 
arul  .-iat<*(l  that  In*  <'\jH'c-t<'(l  to  savr  mi»  SoOO.OOO.  and  he  repeattHl lb- 
^.tntiTnc'nt  -fviTal  times  before  lie  fould  ])ossihly  hrtve  fi»rmed  a:y 
intellijrent  opinion  of  what  the  conditiitps  were  in  the  office. 

.Mr.  Wood.  Woiihj  not  one  of  the  host  p(»ssihle  wavs  to  h^^f 
exjjosed  the  fallaey  of  liis  >i?iteinent  have  heen  to  have  given  him  ib^- 
fijlle-;t  j)ossihle  r)pjjnrtunity  to  have  tried  out  his  suggestions,  arn 
then  th(^  result  would  have  Immmi  the  host  proof  of  the  fact  that  b. 
was  ri;^lit  c»r  wronj;. 

(jreti.  Hakims.  Ih*  was  giviMi  the  fullest  possible  opportunit}. 
(»xeej)t  r  could  not  allow  him  to  exjx^nd  money  that  was  appropriate<i 
for  u\w  piu'fxise  for  another  j)urposc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  that  the  only  thing  that  vou  refused  i 

(ri'ii.  IIaukis.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  1  refiisinl  that  I  know:*f 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  oidy  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  statement: 

Thi?j  wa.s  duo  purtlv  to  vour  n^fusal  to  authorize  the  necessan*  experiments  ar.'i 
partly  to  r)ur  fooling'  tliat  tfio  indications  of  HU>)stantial  saving  were  sufficiently  clw 
to  warrant  action,  etc. 

Was  the  only  refusal  ttie  refusal  that  has  been  indicated  bv  GtV:. 
Harris     coiuM^rninij  the  nKMJieal  neords  ^ 

Mr.  Bkown.  That  is  the  only  one  I  recall,  Mr.  nmirinan.  ^* 
oU'ered  to  use  the  (Muployi^c^s  oi  the  Biu'eaii  of  EflTicieucv  for  makiiic 
tliat  t(*st.  Tile  War  Department  would  have  inciirreil  no  expcn?* 
for  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  it  or  not  have  necessitated  the  oxjx^nditun^  "■ 
any  ol  tlie  aj>|)ropriation  to  which  the  general  had  refenT-d  ? 

Nir.  Bhowx.  W(  would  have  s|)<Mit  none  of  the  money  to  which  tfe 
general  n  fcM's.  We  would  hav(^  paid  the  ex}x-nse  of  that  test  out  «•■ 
the  approj)riation  of  the  Bureau  of  Kflieiency. 

Mr.  UooD.  Then  (establishing  tlie  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  tb 
proposal  made*  by  your  dc^partnu  nt  was  or  was  not  elfieient  wmil' 
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not  have  cost  The  Adjutant  Genorars  appropriation,  to  which  he  has 
referred,  anything. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  cost  them  nothii^. 

Mr.  SissoN.  After  your  olan  had  proven  efficient,  did  The  Adjutant 
Qeneral  have  funds  with  which  to  adopt  your  plan,  or  was  his  appro- 
priation of  $3,500,000  restricted  to  certain  records,  and  would  hemiye 
bo  pay  for  the  filing  of  the  medical  records  out  of  another  appropria- 
tion; or  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  I  felt  confident  that  if 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  a  considerable  amoimt  of  money  could 
be  saved  by  the  consoUdation  of  those  records,  that  an  arrangement 
cH>uld  be  made  for  an  additional  allotment,  or  a  change  in  the  allot- 
ment, or  if  that  was  not  possible,  Congress  would  arrange  to  give  him 
the  money  to  do  the  work  economically. 

Mi  .  Wood.  Your  business  and  your  purpose  was  to  try  out  the  test  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  then,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  save  money  would 
be  determined  as  the  result  of  that  test? 

Mr.  Brown.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wilmot,  what  purpose  had  you  in  sBying  to  The 
Adjutant  General  that  you  could  save  $500,000  as  a  result  of  this 
}est? 

Mr.  Wn.MOT.  I  did  not  state  it  exactly  in  those  words.  I  told  The 
Adjutant  General  that  I  was  satisfied,  upon  my  first  view  of  the 
nethods  in  that  office,  that  if  he  followed  the  plan  of  combining  all 
>apers  relating  to  a  single  individual  and  put  them  into  the  files  in 
>ne  operation,  instead  of  in  as  many  operations  as  there  were  pieces 
>f  paper,  the  result  in  saving  would  be  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  ever  say  it  would  be  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  I  also  stated  in  respect  of  another  process  that  if 
he  jackets  and  military  service  cards  could  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
written  simultaneously  by  carbon  process,  I  thought  that  would 
ave  between  $175,000  and  $200,000.  Those  were  matters  so  pjer- 
ectly  obvious  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  reach  that  impression 
>iilv  after  making  an  elaborate  test.  I  had  that  impression  without 
riaking  any  test,  based  upon  what  I  had  seen  lai^e  corporations  do  in 
landling  like  matters.  A  part  of  the  saving,  I  told  The  Adjutant 
icmoral,  I  thought  possible  upon  my  first  visit,  was  in  respect  of  the 
ISO  of  the  addressograph. 

Mr.  W(X)d.  And  it  was  all  of  these  tests  combined  that  aggre- 
;ated  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  It  was  all  the  matters  combined  that  aggregated 
hat  sum. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  papers  of  the  various  classes  was  it  esti- 
nated  were  being  handled  m  the  assorting  and  filing  of  service 
>apers  i 

Mr.  Wilmot.  Tlic  number  of  papers  upon  which  I  based  the  sav- 
ng  which  I  thought  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  method  I 
proposed  was  about  21,000,000.  Now,  I  told  The  Adjutant  General, 
»"hen  he  stated  that  he  thought  mv  estimate  of  saving  was  very 
ligh,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  file  as  many  papers  as  I  stated, 
that  if  he  did  not  file  that  many  that  the  estimate  of  saving  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  proportionately  reduced. 
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Mr.  WfH)i>.  Some  of  thoso  papers,  as  I  understand  it,  had  alreartr 
hoon  filed    -about  o.OOO.OOO  ? 

Mr.  Wji.mot.  Ahout  5,000,000  have  already  been  filed,  but  i\a' 
was  in  addition  to  the  21 .000.000  I  am  speaking  of.  There  were  about 
20,000,000  papers  altorrother. 

Sir.  Wood.  Gen.  Harris,  were  there  about  20,000,000.  in  yonr 
opinion,  that  remained  to  be  fded  ? 

(jlen.  Hakkjs.  There  were  about  20,000.000  that  were  not  yet  inth** 
files.  Xow,  with  respect  to  the  5,000,000:  of  course,  it  is  a  smiE 
matter,  but  it  illnstrates  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wilmot's  tipires. 
There  were  fully  twenty  or  twenty-five  million  in  the  jackets  at  that 
time,  instead  of  5,000,000,  as  he  expresses.  There  was  an  en- 
listment paper  in  each  jacket,  a  report  of  physical  examination  prior 
to  separation  from  scTvice  in  each  jacket,  a  service  record  in  each 
jacket,  and  there  was  one  or  more  reports  of  changes  in  each  jacket, 
and  I  should  say  tliat  the  minimum  number  of  papers  in  the  average 
jacket  would  probably  be  six,  makinjy  about  25,000,000  instead  of 
5,000,000.  If  I  may  say  one  word  about  the  appropriation,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Wilmot  stated  that  if  I  would  permit 
him  to  make  the  test  he  would  endeavor  to  get  the  money  for  th*^ 
test  in  some  wav.  As  I  say,  I  had  lost  confidence  in  the  estimfttes 
made  l)y  Mr.  Wilmot.  I  was  sure  they  were  exaggerated,  and  I  did 
not  feel  like  permitting  him  to  make  a  record  on  pai>er. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  if  tliis  test  could  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  fact  as  to  whether  it  would  result  in  a  saviif 
of  $500,000  or  8100,000,  do  you  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to 
have  made  it? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  knew  it  was  not  possible.  The  papers  were  ffled 
alphabetically. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  seems  to  be  a  conclusion.  We  do  not  know  much 
about  possibilities  in  various  matters  until  we  make  a  test.  Assuming 
that  this  test,  so  far  as  the  test  itself  was  concerned,  would  not  hivf 
cost  your  appropriation  anything,  and  assuming  that  the  makiiigof 
the  test  would  have  resulted  in  providing  a  manner  by  which  in  the 
handling  of  these  papers  in  these  files  a  considerable  or  substantiil 
saving,  whether  it  was  8500,000  or  whether  it  was  $75,000  could  have 
been  made,  would  it  not  have  been  worth  while  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  some  things  you  can  see  on  the  face  of  it 
are  absurd.  The  medical  records  were  arranged  alphabetically,  a&d 
Mr.  Wilmot  knew  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  paper  states 
he  did  not  know  they  were  arranged  alphabetically.  I  told  him 
myself  at  least  three  times  and  Mr.  O'Brien  told  him  in  my  presence 
at  least  twnce  when  we  discussed  the  method  of  handling  those  papff^ 
according  to  my  method,  and  the  statement  in  here  that  he  aid  not 
know  they  were  arranged  alphabetically  is  not  true.  Assumins  ther 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  the  advantage  of  his  system  of  £rects 
is  eliminated  immediately,  and  what  is  claimed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency  in  saving  is  immediately  eliminated.  And,  besides,  while 
might  provide  the  money  to  pajr  the  clerks  doing  that,  it  would 
inconvenience  me  and  the  supervising  clerks  in  my  office  to  conduct 
any  unnecessary  experiments,  and  1  did  consider  that  absolutek 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  it  was  more  a  matter  of  convenience  to  you  and 
you  had  more  in  mind  your  convenience  than  you  had  any  amount  of 
saving  to  the  Goveniment ;  is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  i 
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Gen.  Harris.  My  convenience  costs  the  Government  a  ^reat  deal 
of  money  and  every  day  that  my  time  is  taken  up  or  the  time  of  my 
chief  clerk  is  taken  up  means  that  some  of  the  lower  clerks  are  not 
doing  their  work  properly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  as  to  whether  your  convenience  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  saving  of  money  to  the  Grovemment,  I  think  that 
could  be  best  ascertained  by  taking  up  this  matter  in  detail,  and  I 
propose  to  read  this  letter  and  ask  you  questions  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  also,  because  we  want  to  know  who  is  at 
fault  and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  too  far  away  from  the 

.   question  as  to  how  many  papers  had  been  med  at  the  time  my  survey 

was  made,  may  I  say  that  in  the  report  of  The  Adiutant  General, 

;.  dated  October  8,  he  stated  that  4,800,000  papers  had  been  placed  in 

the  files  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  that  would  leave  how  many  outside  1 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  That  would  leave  the  21,000,000  I  have  previously 
.    referred  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  there  were  not  25,000,000  in  the  jackets? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Not  according  to  the  statement  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  say  about  that.  General  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  remember  that  particular  statement  in  the 
annual  report,  but  we  had  in  the  Army  during  the  war  substantially 
4,000,000  men  and  one  paper  per  man  would  have  been  4,000,000 
papers.  There  was  an  enlistment  paper  in  the  jacket,  there  was  a 
report  of  assignment  in  more  than  half  the  jackets,  there  was  a  report 
ol  physical  examination  prior  to  separation  from  the  service  in  every 
jacKct,  or  substantially  every  jacket,  there  was  a  service  record  in 
practically  every  jacket,  and  there  were  reports  of  changes,  and  the 
number  of  them  would  vary.  I  may  have  referred  in  my  statement 
of  4,000,000  to  these  reports  of  changes  having  been  filed  at  that  tiine. 
I  probably  considered  the  papers  originally  put  in  the  jackets  as  be- 
longing there,  and  the  filing  of  these  additional  papers  as  the  number 
•  in  mv  annual  report.  We  did  not  make  the  jacket  imtil  we  prepared 
the  enlistment  paper,  so  that  when  a  man  entered  the  service  that 
provided  for  4,000,000  papers  at  once,  and  there  was  another  paper 
the  moment  he  was  assigned  to  an  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  take  this  up  in  order,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  Mr.  Wilmot's  recommendation  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Sorting  and  filing  semce  papers. 

( a )  That  there  be  substituted  for  the  existing  practice  of  piecemeal  sorting  ol  docu- 
ments, designed  for  file,  a  method  of  combined  sorting. 

{b)  That  the  method  of  sorting  by  ''directs"  successfully  employed  by  moet  other 
o^nizations  engaged  in  porting  operations  on  a  large  scale  be  introduced  in  your 
office. 

2.  Simultaneous  preparation  of  service  jackets  and  cards  for  State  adjutants 
general. 

3.  Use  of  addressograph  for  printing  portions  of  "  Daily  reports  of  change." 

4.  Discontinuance  of  notices  to  Personal  Adjutants  concerning  minor  typograph- 
ical errors  in  ''  Daily  reports  of  change." 

5.  Discontinuance  of  preparation  and  filing  of  a  large  portion  of  "Daily  reports  of 
change." 

Are  those  recommendations  correct? 
Gen.  Harris.  That  is  substantially  correct 
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SORTING    AND   FILING   SERVICE   PAPERS. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  stated  in  this  letter  to  you,  on  the  first  proposition. 
^*Sorting  and  filing  service  papers/'  that  *'a  file  designed  U)r  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  individual  records  of  all  enlisted  men  serving  in  the  Army 
from  November,  1912,  to  February,  1919/*  has  been  established  in 
your  office.  *' Ultimately  this  fde  vrill  contain  one  jacket  for  each 
enlisted  man,  and,  when  completed,  will  include  approximateh 
5,000,000  such  jackets. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  should  be  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Wcx>D.  That  would  be  the  total  number  of  men  enlisted  in  the 
Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  too  far  away  from  the 
q^uestion  of  the  number  of  papers  that  were  placed  in  the  "files  at  the 
time  Mr.  Wilmot  began  his  investigation,  may  I  refer  to  the  Adjutant 
Generars  annual  report  dated  October  6,  1919? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  was  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Brown.  On  page  52  of  that  report,  under  head  of  Records  of 
Demobilized  Army,  it  says: 

Thus  far  more  than  4,800,000  Ber\'ice  records  and  subsidiary  jwpers  have  hm 
received,  arranged,  and  filed. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  service  records  are  received,  arranged,  and  filed 
when  the  man  is  discharged  or  separated  from  the  service.  When  i 
man  enters  the  service,  as  I  have  explained,  there  is  cuie  paper,  the 
enlistment  paper,  and  when  he  is  assigned,  there  is  another  paper, 
which  makes  two  papers  in  the  jacket  to  start  with,  and  every  cnange 
in  the  man's  status  during  his  entire  enlistment  is  reported  and  filed, 
and  those  are  other  papers.  Then  there  is  a  report  of  physical  or 
medical  examination  prior  to  separation  from  the  service.  TTut 
explains  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  what  did  you  mean  in  your  report 

Gen.  Harris  (interposing).  Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  That  was 
the  Demobilized  Records  Division  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office. 
That  was  a  new  division  that  was  established,  and  before  these  papeis 
were  transferred  to  the  Demobilized  Records  Division,  we  haabeen 
receiving  numerous  papers  during  the  war.  That  relates  to  the 
papers  filed  by  one  division  and  not  all  the  papers  put  in  the  jackets. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  that  was  a  part  of  the  5,000,000? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  that  was  a  part  of  the  papers  in  the  jacket  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  estimated  at  5,000,000  and  which  I  say  should  be  at  least 
25,000,000.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  papers  that  are  yet  to  be  assorted: 
that  is,  not  a  part  of  the  20,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  were  yet  to  be  sorted  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  About  20,000,000. 

Mr.  McReynolds.  Not  very  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  que** 
tion  of  the  number  of  papers  ni  the  files,  naturally,  Decause  that  wiS 
merely  subsidiary  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  to  be  done. 
We  just  took  the  information  we  had. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  the  general  admits  that  there  were 
al)Out  20,000,000  papers  outside.     Is  that  correct,  General  ? 
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Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  papers  of  all  kinds  in  my  office  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  (General. 

Mr.  Wood.  '^The  file  in  its  present  condition  is  so  large  that  it  is 
distributed  through  eight  wings  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  located/ 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood. 

It  is  alphabetically  arranged,  a  certain  section  of  the  alphabet  being  placed  in  each 
"wing. 

The  intention  in  establishing  this  file  was  to  lodge  in  these  separate  jackets  all 
records  relating  to  the  individual  soldiers,  including  medical  examination  papers, 
<sick  and  wounded  reports,  service  records,  records  relating  to  changes  of  ranks, 
organizations  and  daily  status,  etc.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  total  numbHBr  d  separate 
records  of  these  various  classes  would  be  26,000,000. 

That  would  include,  I  presume,  the  5,000,000  that  were  in  the 
jackets.     With  that  explanation,  is  that  estimate  correct? 

Gen.  ILvRRis.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Wilmot  that  I  honed  at  some 
time  to  be  able  to  get  the  medical  records  in  the  jackets.  There 
were  substantially  12^300,000  medical  records  of  the  20,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  I  take  it  that  there  was  not  any  difference 
"between  you  and  Mr.  Wilmot  about  that  estimate. 

Gen.  Harris.  No.  The  statement  about  these  jackets  being 
designed  and  intended  to  include  the  medical  records  is  not  correct. 
The  medical  records  as  far  back  as  I  have  any  information  about 
the  office,  have  been  kept  separately.  I  have  been  working  for  three 
years  with  a  view  to  combimng  the  medical  records  with  the  military 
records  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  and  while  1 
hope  some  time  to  accomplish  it,  I  could  not  accomplisn  it  this  year, 
and  I  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  it  next  year,  unless  Congress  is 
more  liberal  witn  the  appropriation  than  I  expect  them  to  be.  I 
explained  this  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  told  him  that  I  desired  to  have  them 
there,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan  that  they  should  go  there, 
and  some  of  my  assistants  thought  they  had  better  be  kept  separately, 
but  I  was  convinced  that  they  should  go  there  and  I  planned  to  ao 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  of  the  medical  examination  papers  were 
there  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  11,761,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  they  or  not  be  included  in  this  proposed  test? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  were  the  ones  that  would  have  been  included 
in  the  m^oposed  test. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  correct,  is  it,  Mr.  Wilmot? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood: 

On  ( >ctober  20,  at  the  time  Mr.  \Vilmot*8  survey  of  this  problem  was  started,  the 
condition  of  the  work  wafl  substantially  this:  Of  the  total  of  26,000,000  records  to  be 
odced  in  the  files,  something  less  than  5,000,000  had  actually  been  placed  in  the 
lacKets. 

I  think  you  said  that  according  to  your  information 

Gen.  Harris  (interposing).  It  was  25,000,000. 
Mr.  Wood.  ''These  were  mostly  service  records"- 


Gen.  Harris  (interposing).  Excuse  me  right  there.  They  were  not 
mostly  service  records,  because  there  is  omy  one  service  record  per 
man,  and  there  were  six  papers  per  man. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  were  they,  mostly? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  enlistment  paper,  the  report  of  assignment,  tl 
report  of  physical  examination  before  separation  from  the  servic 
and  reports  of  changes  while  the  man  was  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  it  make  so  much  difference  so  far  as  the  te 
was  concerned  whether  they  were  service  records  or  other  papers  if 

Gen.  Harris.  No:  except  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  looi 
remarks  made  throughout. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  used  the  term  '^service/'  merely  i 
meaning  relating  to  the  enlisted  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  are  getting  a  confusion  of  terms  here.  What  i 
you  mean  by  a  service  recorcl.  General  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  the  record  kept  in  the  organization  and 
started  when  the  man  enlists.     When  a  man  enlists  two  records  ai 
made,  one  is  sent  to  me  and  I  file  it  in  the  jacket. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  service  record. 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  that  is  the  enlistment  paper.  Then  the  servi( 
record  is  started  and  goes  with  the  man  througnout  his  entire  servic 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  it  docs  not  matter  how  many  papers  are  in  tl 
jacket  after  he  enlists,  the  whole  thing  is  a  service  record  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  Wilmot  thought. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  had  better  have  a  definition  of  these  terms  rig! 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  it  makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  M('Reynolds.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  tli 
name  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  suspect  the  committee  is  going  to  have  to  decid 
that.     We  want  to  be  certain  about  the  terms. 

Mr.  Wood.  Unless  it  can  be  agreed  upon  here,  I  understoo 
from  the  General  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  th 
'ioose"  statements  made  about  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  understand  it,  the  service  records  only  he<n 
after  the  enlistment  papers  are  made  out  and  filed.  Then  tli 
service  papers  begin  after  that.  Strictly  speaking  that  is  correc 
is  it  not  i 

Gen.  Harris.  The  service  record  is  a  paper  that  goes  wth  tli 
man  from  one  organization  to  another  and  from  one  post  to  anothei 

Mr.  Davis.  But  that  does  not  begin  as  a  service  record  until  aft* 
his  enlistment  papers  are  filed. 

Gen.  Harris.   Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General,  you  were  explaining  just  what  the  servic 
record  is. 

Gen.  Harris.  Wlien  a  man  enlists,  an  enlistment  paper  is  prepared 
From  the  enlistment  paj>er  a  service  record  is  started. 

Mr.  Davis.  His  service  record  is  started  tnen  and  there. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  The  enlistment  papt^r  comes  to  me  and  i 
filed  ininiediatoly  in  the  jacket  of  the  man.  The  service  record  goe 
with  the  man  whenever  he  goes  thioughout  his  entire  service,  an< 
when  he  is  discharged  it  comes  to  me  and  goes  in  the  jacket  Tiith  hi 
enlistment  paper  and  all  his  other  papers. 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  it  be  a  misnomer  to  call  the  entire  record  o 
tliis  man,  including  the  enlistment  paper,  the  service  record  of  tin 
man'^     Would  that  be  a  misnomer? 
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Gon.  Harris.  I  should  say  it  would.    The  service  record  is  one 

r.  Wood.  General,  I  take  it  that  is  technical.  We  refer  to  a 
m  who  has  been  in  the  Army  as  a  service  man.  To  the  layman 
y  paper  that  pertains  to  that  man's  service  would  be  a  service 
per,  out  it  is  not  the  service  record,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  tech- 
uial  distinction.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  in  making  this 
it  the  fact  it  was  a  service  paper  or  not  a  service- paper  wouldhave 
tde  anv  material  difference  ? 

Gren.  IIarris.  Except  as  to  the  convenience  of  handling  papers  of 
lerent  thicknesses.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to^fefieve  that 
•.  Wilmot,  after  staying  for  some  time  in  my  office,  did  not  under- 
Liid  what  a  service  record  was,  as  it  was  understood  in  my  office. 
Mr,  Wood.  He  said  he  meant  the  papers  pertaining  to  men  in  the 
•vice. 

Mr.  Wilmot.  Mav  I  explain  that  service  records  in  that  sense,  or 
the  sense  that  Tlie  Adjutant  General  is  using  that  term,  had  no 
ation  whatever  to  the  test  that  I  wished  to  make?  The  service 
;or(l  is  regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  filed  in 
5  jacket  immediately  when  it  is  received.  Tnat  paper  is  given 
^cial  treatment,  and  my  test  did  not  contemplate  tne  handling  of 
>se  service  papers  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  that  term  is  now 
ing  used. 
Mr.  Wood  (reading): 

a.  round  numbers,  21,000,000  separate  records  in  various  conditions  of  arrangement 
'e  left  unfiled. 

[s  that  substantially  correct.  General  ? 

Gren.  Harris.  I  would  not  sia.y  unfiled.     The  medical  records  were 

m1  and  in  operation,  although  they  were  not  in  jackets. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading): 

["he  follow! iijLj  tabulation  shows  what  those  records  were  and  the  quantities  of  each 
3h:  Records  in  file  ( principally  service  records),  4,800,000. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading).  "Unfiled  records:  Service  records,  72,097/' 
that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Service  records,  72,097. 

Mr.  Wood.  ''Medical  and  hospital  records  (in  nine  groups), 
J61,0()0.'' 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Wood.  '* Master  cards,  2,500,000." 
Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Wood.  "Locator  cards.  542,073.'' 
Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  "Daily  reports  of  change  on  hand,  2,124,000." 
Gen.  Harris.  That  figure  is  not  correct,  but  the  total  of  that  figure 
id  the  last  item  of  miscellaneous  records  is  correct;  so  we  can  pass 
at  by. 

Mr.  Wood.  * '  Daily  reports  of  change  in  process,  2,500,000." 
Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Wood.  'Miscellaneous  records,  1,465,000." 
Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct  with  the  exception  I  have  noted. 
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Mr.  W()()i>.  The  total  is  25,764,170.     The  statement  continues: 

With  \hv  v\ro\)\'um  of  daily  r*»]X)rt8  of  chaiurw  in  procofip,  moet  of  the  papers  hid 
boen  thrown  at  least  into  proupe  eorrespondinc:  with  the  division  of  the  tilee  amoMtbe 
eight  winp«.  Mii<h  of  the  material  was  aetually  located  in  the  proper  wings,  awaitiss 
ae«sort inland  lilinp. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
so-called  use  of  directs.  We  will  come  to  that  later  on.  That  hasi 
very  important  bearing  on  tliis  question.  Those  papers  had  been 
thrown  and  were  in  the  wings,  so  that  the  first  step  in  the  use  of  the 
directs  had  been  made  at  the  time  Mr.  Wilmot  was  there,  except  as lo 
the  2,5()0,()0().     I  want  to  call  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading) : 

The  service  rei'ords,  72, (KH)  in  number,  were  in  miscellaneoufi  order:  that  is.  n^ 
alphabi'tized  beyond  \ho  arrangement  into  eight  groups  corresponding  to  the  divis'* 
of  the  liles  among  the  eight  wings. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading) : 

The  imHiical  and  hospital  records,  aggregating  almost  12,000,000,  were  completely 
alphabet  iz(\i. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading) : 

This  fart  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Wilmot  at  the  time  his  tentative  estimate  of  sa>T2£ 

in  the  work  of  assorting  and  filing  was  presented  to  you. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  already  commented  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
known  to  Mr.  Wilmot. 

Mr.  Wood.  His  statement  about  that  is  not  correct? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  say  about  that,  Mr.  Wilmot? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  I  dispute  that  statement.  I  did  not  have  access  to 
the  medical  records.  I  asked  The  Adjutant  General  to  let  me  take 
the  medical  records  and  anply  the  same  test  to  those  records  that  I 
wanted  to  apply  to  the  other  papers,  urging  that  if  that  were  done, 
the  number  of  papers  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a  clerk  to  file  in 
jackets  with  one  motion  of  the  arm  would  very  CTeatly  exceed  the 
number  of  ])apers  which  would  be  gathered  together  in  one  motion 
if  I  could  only  use  three  or  four  million  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  Gen.  Harris  say  with  reference  to  that 
request  t 

Mr.  Wilmot.  The  Adjutant  General  declined  to  let  me  use  the 
medical  records  in  this  test. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  did  he  refuse,  or  what  excuse  did  he  give? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  Because,  as  he  stated,  he  did  not  believe  that  hehi^ 
authority  to  file  those  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  under  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  He  gave  two  reasons,  as  I  recall:  One  was  that  tl» 
medical  records  had  never  before  been  filed  with  the  military  recwA- 
and,  secondly,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  appropriation  would  p*" 
mit  him  to  lile  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  anythmg  said  then  about  the  fact,  so  far  as  th 
test  was  concerned,  that  tne  expense  would  not  come  from  ti*^ 
appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  WiLMOT.  In  answer  to  that  objection,  I  stated  that  the  Bureau 
of  Effirioncy  would  be  glad  to  use  its  own  employees  in  making  that 
test.  I  added  that  if  I  could  onlv  use  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  or 
even  a  part  of  a  single  letter  of  tne  alphabet,  in  making  this  test,  I 
thought  that  the  result  would  fully  answer  tne  question  of  whether 
our  claim  of  any  advantage  was  correct. 

Gon.  Harris.  As  to  Mr.  Wilmot's  statement  that  he  did  not  have 
access  to  those  medical  records,  the  majority  of  those  medical  records 
were  on  top  of  the  filing  cases  in  the  wings,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  was  given 
absolute  direction  of  wing  five  for  a  considerable  period.  The  other 
medieval  records  in  my  office  were  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  was  in  and  out  of  the  building  all  the  time,  where 
he  had  access  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilmot.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  medical  records  were  in  the 
wing  in  which  T  was  making  my  test.  It  is  possible  that  the  medical 
records  might  have  been  in  some  other  wing.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading) : 

Tho  medical  rot^ords  were  not,  however,  combined  into  a  single  group,  but  fell  into 
nine  dii'tinct  groups,  each  alphabetically  arranged,  as  follows:  "Rejected  upon 
examination." 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  recognize  that  grouping.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  papers  to  be  classified  in  that  way.  The  other  groupings, 
as  given,  are  substantially  correct. 

^f r.  Wood.  Which  is  the  grouping  that  you  do  not  recognize  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  *  'Rejected  upon  examination."  I  do  not  loiow  of 
anv  papers  that  we  have  segregated  under  any  such  heading  as  that. 

^^r.  Wood.  These  groupings  are  stated  as  follows: 

Si<-k  and  wounded  report.s,  1917. 
Sirk  and  wounded  report?,  1918,  periee  1. 
Sirk  and  wounded  report*»,  1918,  periee  2. 
Sirk  and  woundcxl  reportu,  1918,  series  3. 
Sick  and  wounded  reports,  1918,  pcries  4. 
Sick  and  wounded  r?port^,  1919,  series  1. 
.*^ir-k  and  wounded  reports,  1919,  series  2. 
Phyiral  examinations  prior  to  enlistments. 

Those,  you  think,  are  correct  ? 

(rcn.  Harris.  Those  are  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading) : 

With  (he  exception  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  papers  remaining:  in  the  office  of  the 
>iiri;cH)n  (Jeni'ral.  and  certain  relatively  small  quantities  on  hand  in  the  win^,  the^e 
•fH'ords  were  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  building  containing  the  jacket  files. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  were  they? 

Gen.  Harris.  All  except  the  physical  examination  prior  to  enlist- 
Tic^nt  records  were  on  top  of  tne  filing  cases  in  the  wings.  As  to 
:he  use  of  the  words  ''stored  in  the  basement/'  while  I  hate  to  say 
t,  tliose  words  could  not  possibly  have  been  used  by  any  intelligent 
person  for  any  other  reason  than  to  mislead  this  committee.  Inose 
•ecords  were  not  stored.  They  were  set  up  and  in  operation,  and 
ivere  actually  in  operation,  just  the  same  as  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  Tliere  is  no  basement  to  that  building.  Those 
records  were  on  the  first  floor,  or,  if  there  is  a  main  floor  to  that 
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building:,  they  were  on  the  main  floor.  So  that,  instead  of  beb: 
stored  in  the  basemeiit,  or  givhig  the  committee  the  impression  tk 
they  were  inaccessible,  or,  at  least,  not  readily  accessiole,  they  are 
actually  set  up  and  in  operation  on  tlie  main  ffoor  of  the  building. 

Mr.  \VooD.   TVhat  building  is  that? 

Gen.  Harris.  Building  E. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  the  Army  Building  down  on  the  Mall? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  same  building  where  the  mVed 
are  stored,  except  that  the  jackets  are  on  the  third  floor  and  the^ 
records  are  on  the  fiist  floor. 

!Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wilmot,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  tk*^ 
records  were  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  building  eontaming  ilit 
jacket  files  t 

Mr.  WiLAioT.  I  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  by  that  statement  to 
maintain  that  those  records  were  inaccessible  by  reason  of  that  fact, 
but  only  that  they  could  not  be  consulted  efficiently  unless  they 
wen^  brought  together  with  the  other  papers  pertaining  to  ik 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  you  mean  by  sayiiig  that  they  were  in  the 
basement  of  the  building,  when,  as  Gen.  Harris  says,  there  is  do 
basement  to  the  building*^ 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  The  main  office  where  those  files  are  kept  is  on 
the  third  floor,  and  I  have  simply  drawn  a  distinction  between  thf 
positions  of  the  two  files. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliy  did  you  not  say  that  they  were  on  the  fe 
floor,  instead  of  saynig  tliey  were  in  the  basement  ?  I  was  wonder- 
ing myself  when  I  read  that  statement  about  the  basement,  because 
I  under-stood  there  was  no  basement  in  that  buildine. 

Mr.  Wilmot.  The  second  floor  of  this  building  is  the  main  floor. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  were  the  records  ? 

ilr.  vSissoN.  In  order  to  get  myself  straight  on  this,  let  me  ask. 
is  that  the  main  building  down  near  the  Monument? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir;  this  building  is  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  not  one  of  the  two  big  buildings  known  as  tlic 
Navy  and  Army  Buildings? 

(leii.  Harris.   ■So,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  one  of  the  temporary  buildings? 

Gen.  IlAKins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  were  those  papers  that  you  say  were  in  the 
basement  of  the  building? 

ilr.  Wilmot:.  I  did  not  see  those  papers  myself.  The  descripti^^ 
statement  of  tlie  ofliee  was  made  up  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Efiiciency,  nnd  this  statement  is  based  upon  information  whicli 
was  given  to  that  stalF  member.  I  judge  that  the  word  '^basement ' 
was  iischI  l)ecaus(^  if  it  should  not  be  called  the  basement  it  wouMbe 
called  tlie  ground  floor.  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any  bearing  ufh>3 
the  question  of  consulting  the  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliere  were  they?     Were  they  on  the  ground  floor? 

Mr.  WihMOT.  They  were  on  the  lowest  floor  of  the  building. 
.  Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  the  ground  floor,  as  I  understand  it- 
Now,  where  wen^  the  other  papei*s  that  would  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  them? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  On  the  third  floor. 

Mr.  AVooD.  How  would  you  go  from  the  third  floor  to  ii^e  tir?^ 
floor  ^     By  means  of  a  stairway  or  elevator? 
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Mr.  WiLMOT.  By  means  of  stairways. 

Mr.  Wood.  Gen.  Harris,  these  records,  Instead  of  being  stored 
in  the  basement  of  the  building,  as  stated  here,  were  on  the  ground 
floor  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  were  on  the  ground  floor,  set  up,  and  in  opera- 
tion in  the  way  that  they  had  been  operated  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading): 

The  master  cards,  approximately  2,500,000  in  number,  were  likewise  in  alphabetical 
order.  They  were  stored  in  spaces  available  in  other  buildings  and  were  not  adjacent 
to  the  jacket  file. 

Gen.  Harris.  They  were  not  stored,  but  set  up  and  in  operation 
in  Building  F. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  Where  is  that  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Building  F  is  on  Seventh  Street,  and  Building  E  is 
on  Sixth  Street.     It  is  about  a  block  away,  or  probably  two  blocks. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  the  same  information  would  be  on 
the  master  cards  that  would  be  on  these  jackets. 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  be  very  much  the  same.  ^  I  would  like  to 
Bxplain  that  the  master  cards  were  cards  started  in  France.  The 
master  card  is  a  5  by  8  inch  card.  In  France,  instead  of  keeping  the 
records  of  the  enlisted  men  in  jackets,  as  they  do  here,  they  kept  them 
on  the  5  by  8  card.  If  our  records  are  complete  and  the  record  on  the 
master  card  is  complete,  then  the  two  would  be  duplicates. 

They  were  sending  them  over  from  France  in  several  installments, 
sind  I  set  them  up  temporarily  in  Building  F.  Later  on  I  actuaUy 
began  preparations  to  transfer  those  files  bodily  into  Building  E. 
rho  cards,  as  I  have  said,  are  5  by  8  inches,  and  they  can  not  go  into 
bhojackots  unless  they  are  folded. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  records  kept  on  the  master  cards  com- 
ploto,  or  was  there  any  additional  insertion  to  be  made  on  them? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  aaily  insertions  were  made  in  France. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  it  was  a  complete  document  when  it  got  here? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir;  they  were  very  much  behind  on  that  work, 
and  thov  ])rought  with  thorn  several  hundred  clerks.  Those  clerks, 
in  addition  to  arranging  them  in  alphabetical  piles,  tried  to  bring  the 
data  up  to  date.  ^Vs  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  enlisted  men,  and 
they  demanded  their  discharge  before  they  completed  that  work, 
so  tliat  those  cards  are  not  completed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  the  intention  to  file  them  with  the  jackets? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  in  the  jackets,  but  with  the  jackets,  and  in  the 
same  building. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  vou  wore  before  the  committee  before.  General, 
vou  explained  what  tm^e  master  cards  were,  but,  in  this  connection, 
1  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  for  the 
bcMiefit  of  the  record  what  those  master  cards  are. 

Gen.  Hakris.  The  master  card  is  a  5  by  8  inch  card  that  was  kept 
in  th(^  Central  Records  Office  in  France,  the  Central  Records  Office 
being  a  part  of  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters.  As  the  reports  of 
changes  were  received  at  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters,  tne  data 
wore!    transcribed   on   that   5  by  8  inch  card,  so  that  if  what  was 

Cut  upon  tho  card  had  been  complete  when  it  reached  me,  it  would 
a\nB  contained  a  complete  history  of  the  man  while  he  was  in  France. 
It  would  bo  desirable  to  put  those  5  by  8  inch  cards  in  the  jackets, 
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but  the  jackets  are  only  4^  inches  wide.  Then,  if  my  file  is  com- 
plete, or  if  the  jacket  is  complete,  there  is  no  necessity  for  putting 
the  5  by  8  inch  card  in  the  jacket.  If  the  cards  are  complete  ana 
the  jackets  are  complete,  they  will  be  duplicate  files. 

Therefore,  instead  of  putting  them  actually  in  the  jackets,  our  pka 
is  to  put  them  in  a  separate  fue  case  right  by  the  side  of  the  file  case 
containing  the  jackets,  so  that  if  our  records  appear  to  be  incomplete 
with  respect  to  any  individual  the  clerk  will  simply  tum  around  irom 
the  file  case  containing  the  jacket  to  the  file  case  containing  the  5  by  S 
inch  card,  or  the  master  card. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  would  have  to  be  gotten  together  in  order  to  do 
that,  would  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Tliey  are  already  together,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do 
except  to  pick  up  the  filing  cases  bodily  and  move  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  nave  to  get  all  those  jackets  and  master 
cards  in  the  same  building  before  you  could  do  that  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  the  work  of  laborers,  and  not  the  work  of 
filing  clerks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed  there  was  a  propo- 
sition before  this  committee  to  effect  some  economies  by  the  transfer 
of  some  records  from  France,  and  with  those  records  there  was  trans- 
ferred a  clerical  force  from  France  to  the  United  States.  Is  this  a  part 
of  that  proposition  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  transferred  the  records  and  the  derks  from 
France  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Enough  of  them,  as  we  thought,  to  complete  this 
work.     The  others  were  discharged. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tliat  proposition  was  before  this  committee,  and  we 

gave  them  permission  to  do  that.     The  master  cards  were  transfen*ed 
ere,  and  with  them  such  other  records  as  were  needed,  and  there 
were  also  transferred  such  clerks  as  were,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
officers  in  charge  in  France,  needed  to  complete  the  wore  here. 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  it. 
Mr.  Wood.  This  statement  continues — 

The  same  is  true  of  the  500,000-odd  locator  cards. 

Is  it  correct  that  they  were  in  different  buildings? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  packing  boxes 
on  the  first  floor  of  Building  E.  Those  are  subsidiary  records,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  worth  the  expense  to  set  them  up,  but  I  think 
I  shall  set  them  up  with  the  master  cards  in  separate  fue  drawers  on 
ton  of  the  drawers  containing  the  master  cards. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  bv  a  locator  card  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  a  3  by  5  inch  card.  It  is  practically  an  index 
to  the  master  cards,  and  it  was  kept  in  France. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  location  of  the  soldierf 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir.  It  was  also  used  for  addressing  mail.  The 
locator  cards  were  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  entu-e  Americas 
force  in  France,  whUe  the  master  cards  were  arranged  by  organiza- 
tions. If  a  letter  came  not  giving  the  organization  of  the  man,  by 
reference  to  the  locator  card  you  could  find  the  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  convenient  in  the  expeditious  transaction 
of  that  kind  of  busmess  to  have  the  locator  card  and  the  master  card 
together 
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Gen.  Harris.  It  would  be  in  France.  When  the  master  cards 
reached  this  side,  I  found  that  they  were  filed  by  divisions.  My 
files  are  arranged  alphabetically,  so  that  when  tne  master  car(& 
reached  mo  I  immediately  set  to  work  rearranmig  them  iji  alpha- 
'  betical  files,  so  that  I  do  not  need  the  locator  cards  to  find  the  master 
sards.  However,  there  are  certain  changes  of  station  on  the  locator 
cards  that  I  feared  the  master  cards  did  not  contain.  If  the  master 
cards  wen^  complete  and  contained  all  the  data,  then  the  locator 
cards  might  be  thrown  into  the  river,  but  I. feared  that  the  master 
cards  might  not  be  complete,  and  I  think  it  might  be  wise  to  set  up 
the  locator  cards. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  was  the  theory  of  keeping  those  two  records  on 
the  master  card  and  the  locator  card  ?  Why  not  keep  one  card  and 
caD  that  the  master  card  ? 

Gen.  JIarris.  I  did  not  hke  the  system,  but  it  was  necessary. 
With  the  master  cards  arranged  by  aivisions,  an  index  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  Davis.  To  a  certain  extent,  they  are  duplicates? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are.  Everything  on  the  locator  card  is  on  the- 
master  card,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  on  the  master  card. 

Mr.  Davis.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  it  should  be  on  one  card. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  the  only  probable  service  it  would  be  would  be^ 
in  case  of  the  loss  oi  the  master  card.  In  other  words,  if  you  lost  the 
Ddaster  card,  you  would  have  the  locator  CMxl  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  purpose.  Then,  there  might  be 
some  information  on  the  locator  card  that  was  not  put  on  the  master 
card. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  made  an  examination  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  unv  difference  between  the  record  contained  on  the  master 
card  and  that  contained  on  the  locator  card? 

Gen.  ILvRRis.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  found  a  great  many  where  there  was* 
I  difTerence. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  found  a  great  many  differences? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  \Miich  do  you  rely  upon? 

Gen.  Harris.  Upon  neither  as  the  official  record.  The  official  rec- 
>rcl  is  in  the  jacket;  but  it  would  be  a  subsidiary  record  and  would 
'liable  me  to  go  to  the  original  refcord  if  my  record  should  be  in- 
•oniplete.  If  my  records  are  complete,  the  master  cards  are  useful, 
f  the  master  card  is  complete,  the  locator  card  is  useless.  However, 
know  tliat  (hiring  this  war  a  great  many  records  were  not  complete. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  statement  continues — 

I  )aily  reports  of  change  wliich  had  heen  completed  and  were  ready  for  filing  num- 
bered apprnximately  2,124,000.  These  had  been  thrown  into  groups  correspodinj^- 
rith  the  alphabetic  division  of  the  jacket  files  into  eight  parts,  but  i^ere  otherwise  ib 
niscel  laneniis  order. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That   figure   should   be   2,324,000.     Tliat   mistake 
•ounteracts  anotlier  in  coimection  with  the  miscellaneous  statement. 
Mr.  Wood.  Tlie  two  together  make  the  same? 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WfK>i)  ^'reading;: 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately  2.500.000  daily  reports  of  change  'W'4il: 
rec.eivf'^l  fr*rn  tlie  caraine  section,  wliicli  «'as  engageil  in  the  preparad'-n  'f  tii^ 
individual  rej)'»rt«  frun  lints  ^-r  schedules  ««f  changes  submitted  by  organizati  a* 
the  field.    Thi<<  material,  of  course,  was  not  on  hand  awaiting  filing  at  the  tizc^ 
8ur\'ev  wap  made. 

Is  tliat  oorrert  ? 

Clen.  IIakris.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  W(>()i>  ^reading): 

Thorp  were  on  hand  t^)  point')  the  jackets  approximately  1,465.000  other  recri- 
vari')UH  kindn.  Tliose  had  heon  as8f,rted  among  the  eight  wings,  but  were  otherr 
in  iriLSfrellaiie  »us  order — not  alphabetized. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Clen.  Haukis.  It  .-^liould  l)e  1,265,000.    Otherwise  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wood  ^reading): 

• 

In  apprai.-in^  the  (;xt«?nt  and  nature  of  the  problem  of  filing  these  re^'ord*.  1 
Wiliiiot  wu:*  careful  to  a,s(<'rtain  what  your  intention  was  with  respect  to  centralu 
tli«fs(^  various  rla.«*.s(»s  of  records  in  a  ainjjle  file.  His  information  was  that  evenrj 
all  th(?  individual  n-cords  wrmld  be  lodj^ed  in  one  file.  Testimony  substantiall} 
that  ct'fjMt  luul  b<M'n  jriven  by  you  before  the  House  committee  in  charge  of  iheb- 
lativc.  ('XiM'utive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  for  1920.  As  reported  on  pace 
of  tho  hcariiit;.M,  you  spoke  as  follows  on  December  0,  1918: 

"Mr.  StakkokI).  Ilavo  you  devised  any  plan  whereby  you  intend  to  carr>"  a 
hi.story  of  the  soldier  on  one  card  in  connection  with  all  of  his  war  actiWtie*.  b 
allotments,  war-risk  insurance,  Liberty  bond  purchases,  all  hia  casualties,  and 
entire  military  record? 

" ( i('ii.  1 1 AUKis.  Not  on  one  card,  but  on  four  or  five  cards  or  records,  which  an? r 
in  a  ja(?ket;  we  hope  to  have  almost  a  (Complete  militar^^  record  of  the  man  othfrt 
the  ones  in  the  provost  marshal  generars  records.  We  hope  to  have  all  of  ihai 
each  soldier  in  oni*  jacket.  When  a  soldier  enters  the  serWce  we  have  whati*  km 
as  his  enlistment  paper  and  his  report  of  physical  examination,  and  while  he  is  in 
service;  we  re<'<?iv<;  daily  rciportsof  chancres,  and  we  transcribe  from  those  daily  ref 
of  (rhaiij;es  all  that  information  on  his  individual  record  and  put  that  in  this  ja^ 
with  the  enlistment  papers.  That  will  show  the  man's  record  quite  fully  during 
H(;rvic<',  and  when  he  is  discharged,  what  is  known  as  his  service  record,  whi- 
kej)t  hy  the  organization,  is  sent  to  Washington,  and  we  file  that  also  in  the  jar 
and  wh(»n  he  is  discharged  we  will  also  receive  report  of  his  physical  examinatio 
the  end  of  (lis(!harge." 

Has  there  been  any  chant^e  in  that  since  the  giving  of  that  eviden 

Gen.  Harris.  No  chan<j:e,  except  that  I  would  like  to  call  atteni 
to  the  fact  that  I  said  '^complete  military  record,"  and  I  did  not 
the  word  ''  military ''  as  including  medical  records.      We  refer  to  tii 
as  altogether  different  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  did  not  mean  that  a  complete  military  rec< 
wouhl  inchide  the  medical  record? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  we  hail  taken  no  steps  ^h 
ever  to  actually  i)ut  tlie  medical  records  in  the  jackets. 

Mr.  Wood  (reading): 

In  consider! n«r  your  problem  we  had  no  information  to  the  effect  that  you  exp*^ 
to  maintain  s(^parato  (ilcs  for  the  various  classes  of  papers,  as  is  indicated  in  } 
letter  u;iven  to  the  coniniitteeon  January  2.  In  fact,  with  ^our  present  lai^  exp^c 
turc^  for  searching'  the  records  in  t.h(»ir  scattered  condition  it  was  perfectly  plain  li 
every  con^'ideration  i/f  economy  pointed  toward  consolidation,  toward  "the  ur? 
ne^'esv^ity  of  so  allocating:  your  records  that  all  pap>er8  relating  to  a  given  indi^■^i' 
would  he  available  at  a  sinj^le  reference,  instead  of  requiring  referent*e  to  a  do? 
groups  of  records!.  Without  regard,  however,  to  the  merits  of  your  modified  opii-' 
upon  this  (juestion.  the  fact  is  that  you  were  from  the  bej^inning  aware  that  ourr^^" 
moiidations  were  based  up<m  the  assumption  that  all  papers  in  your  office  rMatin: 
a  given  indix  idual  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  tiled  in  a  single  jacket. 
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Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  repeatedly  told  Mr.  Wilmot  that  I  did  not  expect 
to  put  the  medical  records  in  with  the  military  records  during  this 
fiscal  year^  so  that  statement  is  not  strictly  correct. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  say  you  meant  to  have  them  all  together 
eventually  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  said  that  I  would  be  very  much  pleased,  and  I 
had  been  working,  since  I  began  a  study  of  the  records  of  The  Adjutant 
General's  Oflice,  toward  the  point  of  eventually  getting  the  medical 
records  in  with  the  military  records,  but  I  explamed  to  Mr.  Wilmot 
that  I  could  not  hope  to  get  those  in  during  this  fiiscal  year.  As  to 
their  being  scattered  over  a  dozen  different  groups  of  records,  I  had 
the  jackets  with  the  military  records  that  haa  been  filed  on  the 
third  floor,  on  top  of  the  file  cases  and  with  the  jackets  were  the 
medical  records  for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  so  far  as  they 
had  been  turned  over  to  me  bv  the  Surgeon  General.  That  is  one 
room.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  E  building,  the  same  building  in 
which  the  jackets  were  stored,  I  had  all  the  other  medical  records; 
that  makes  two  places;  the  master  cards  were,  as  I  have  stated,  in 
buUding  F ;  that  is  a  subsidiary  record  and  that  woidd  be,  you  might 
Bay,  three  places,  and  I  very  seldom  refer  to  the  master  cards;  tl^e 
locator  cards,  the  only  other  records,  were  in  the.  basement  or  on 
the  first  floor  of  building  E,  the  same  floor  that  contained  the  medical 
records. 

Mr.  Wilmot.  May  I  say  that  my  conclusion  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Adjutant  General  in  placing  all  of  the  papers  in  a  single  file  was 
reached  upon  a  consideration  of  his  statements  before  the  committee 
and  the  statements  of  his  subordinates  and  the  fact  that  medical 
records  are  actually  in  the  files. 

Mr.  Wood.  Nowi 

Mr.  Wilmot.  Now;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  WTicre  did  you  find  them? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  On  a  su])sequent  visit  to  the  office  I  found  clerks 
filing  medical  records,  so  that  there  are  thousands  of  medical  records 
now  in  the  jackets,  which  is  a  further  evidence  of  intention  to  place 
records  of  all  kinds  in  one  jacket. 

Mr.  Bkowx.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  contentious,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  The  Adjutant  General  has  stated  in  the  record  that  we  used 
the  word  "basement"  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  committee, 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  used  the  word  ''base- 
iieiit"  just  a  few  minutes  sl^o  in  precisely  the  same  connection.  I 
:hink  we  j2;ot  the  term  from  The  Adjutant  General  himself.  He  used 
:he  word  "basement/'  and  then  c-orrected  himself. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  contentious,  but  I  desire  that  to 
:>c  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  based  your  information  upon  the  testi- 
nony  of  The  Adjutant  CJeneral  before  the  committee.  Do  you  mean 
:he  committee  appointed  in  1918,  the  report  of  which  I  read  awhile 

Mr.  W  iLMOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wilmot  says  there  is  a  niunber  of  those  medical 
recowls  already  iiled,  thousands  of  them. 
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Clou.  Harris.  That  is  true:  and  there  were  two  purposes  in  puttin: 
the  mediral  roeorrls  on  top  of  the  jacket  files,  and  those  purpo^ 
were  explained  to  Mr.  Wilmot  in  detail.  Pursuant  to  my  desire 
to  jret  tiiose  mediral  records  combined  with  the  military  records  I 
first  tuf»k  the  medical  records,  as  thev  came  from  the  Surgreon  Gee- 
eral  for  the  years  1(M7.  101s,  and  1019,  and  mstcad  of  putting  thee 
with  the  old  medical  records  that  had  already  been  turned  overt- 
me.  I  put  them  on  top  of  the  iiles.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Wilmot  thsi 
it  was  mv  intention  -and  I  practically  carried  that  out — to  take 
the  records  from  the  top  of  the  files  an<l  put  them  in  the  d^awe^ 
In  other  words,  then*  are  three  compartments  to  the  drawers.  Tte 
is  one  of  the  drawers  [indicating]  containing  the  jackets. 

There  are  thret*  compartments,  as  you  see.  In  order  to  maker 
easy  to  search  the  medical  records  when  I  h.ave  to  do  so  ray  plau^ 
were  to  take  tlie  me<licai  r<»cords  off  the  top  of  the  file  cases  aiu!T>u: 
thov;o  that  heloT'.ged  to  men  whose  names  are  in  this  drawer  in  i  'T^' 
[indicating],  not  in  the  jacket  ])ut  to  put  them  in  here  [indicatiiij"- 
so  tliat  if  r  have  to  consult  military  records  I  will  get  the  jacket  a!.«: 
then  reafh  over  here  and  get  tlie  medical  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  tlie  same  file  ? 

Cien.  Harris.  Yes.  And  in  orfler  to  carry  out  my  desire  to  even- 
tuallv  combhie  the  files,  when  a  clerk  searc^:es  a  niedical  record, in- 
stea<l  of  ])uttiTig  tliat  back  in  the  medical  file  he  puts  it  in  the  jacket 
In  that  way  I  hope  even.tually  to  feed  the  medical  records  from  tlit 
compartment  [indicatin.g]  over  into  the  military  jacket  and  get  a  com- 
plete tile. 

^h^  Wood.  What  d(^  you  mean  when  you  say  you  had  these  medic*! 
records  on  top  of  the  files  (  Do  you  mean  on  top  of  the  case  thai 
contained  these  files  ? 

Gen.  IIaruis.  Yes:  there  are  four  drawers  in  each  case  and  on  top 
of  that  cas(»  would  he  just  the  old-fashioned  dociunent  file  whicL 
contained  the  medical  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  they  alphabetically  arranged  in  that  box? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  al)solutcly  al])habetically  arranged:  an<i 
what  I  liave  done  now  is  to  ])ut  them  dcnni  in  here  [indicating]  and  I 
eventually  liope  to  feed  these  records  into  those  [indicating]  throu^r; 
what  might  be  called  a  knitting  process. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wnen  did  vou  quit  fiUng  the  medical  records  in  t]ii>s<? 
files? 

(len.  Harris.  In  here  [hxdicating]  i 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  am  doing  it  now.  Every  time  I  examii\e  a  medicJ 
record  now,  instead  of  ])utting  it  back  in  the  medical  file  I  put  it  in 
the  jacket. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  taken  those  medical  records  off  the  top  4*f 
the  cases  ( 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  they  are  all  now  in  tlie  top  drawer. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  none  of  them  are  lining  on  top  of  the  boxes  I 

Gen.  Harris.  None  whatever.  I  am  in  the  process  of  taking  thos* 
and  s})readuig  them  in  the  four  drawers;  I  am  m  the  process  of  doing 
that  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  file  the  medical  records  a? 
you  filed  the  other  papers  or  is  tlie  method  you  have  indicated  the 
onlv  method  in  which  vou  have  filed  the  medical  records,  namelv. 
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that  when  vou  hunt  up  a  medical  record  you  take  it  and  put  it  in 
that  file  ?     ^  ^ 

Gen.  IIakuis.  No;  I  have  another  method  of  feeding  in  those  lile^. 
The  pn^sent  organization — and  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Wilmot  or 
Mi\  Brown  understands  it — is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was.  I 
have  certain  iijirls,  certain  clerks,  assigned  to  certain  fiUng  cases.  A 
clork  assimed  to  this  file  case,  for  instance,  has  three  classes  of  work 
to  do.  Ihe  fii*st  in  importance — and  that  is  given  precedence  over 
all  others — is  searching  in  order  to  answer  correspondence;  when  she 
has  no  work  of  that  kind  to  do  she  then  files  the  reports  of  changes, 
which  is  considered  second  in  importance,  and  when  there  are  no 
reports  of  chang(*s  to  be  filed  then  sne  goes  over  to  the  medical  records 
and  keeps  busy  filing  those  in  the  jackets,  and  eventually  I  hope  to 
have  them  all  in  the  jackets,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  advanti^e  in  placing  those  medical  records 
in  this  box  on  top  of  the  files  i  Why  could  they  not  have  just  as 
expeditiously,  or  more  expeditiously,  been  placed  in  these  nles  at 
the  time  vou  put  them  up  on  top  ? 

Gen.  IIaukis.  It  would  take  100  clerks  six  months  to  put  those  in 
here  [indicating].  It  took  my  force,  I  think,  one  afternoon  to  put 
those  in  the  top  filing  drawer,  and  it  would  probably  take  two  or 
three  davs  to  put  them  into  the  separate  drawers, 

Mr.  "VVooD.   fliis  statement  says: 

Approximately  600  clerks  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  assorting  and  filing  these 
records  in  the  demobilized  records  division.  Without  goine  into  unnecessary  detail 
in  describing  the  methods  pursued  in  doing  this  work,  f  ^visn  to  point  out  that,  prac- 
tically six*aking,  sorting  and  filing  operations  were  performed  in  piecemeal  fasnion. 
Paiver."  won»  taken  in  smiill  lots  from  the  large  accumulations  in  the  several  wings, 
sorted  to  substantially  alphabetic  order,  and  placed  in  the  jackets.  Under  this  plan 
all  thf  filiriir  e(jni])m(»nt  was  constantly  engaged  by  filing  clerks,  who  were  ranging  the 
tile  cvory  day  from  end  to  end  inserting  matter  which  the  assorting  operations  had 
made  available^  fur  tiling.  It  }x*rliaps  should  Ik?  brought  out  in  this  connection  that 
the  tile  was  also  l)oing  ranged  at  the  same  time  by  clerks  assigned  as  searchers  for 
nforin.it ion  nOatint?  to  individual  soldiers,  and  that  there  was  constant  and  material 
intortVrfnce  between  these  two  groups  of  workers,  which  of  itself  tended  to  retard 
both  tiling  and  searching  operations  and  which  added  a  substantial  factor  of  cost. 

'VMiat  have  you  to  say  about  that,  General? 

Gen.  Hakkis.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  polite  when  there  are  mis- 
gtatemonts  of  fact.  We  had  substantially  600  clerks  in  the  win^; 
that  number  included  clerks  who  were  absent  on  leave,  clerks  wno 
i^-ere  engaged  in  other  work  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  filing; 
I  bout  half  of  the  600  clerks,  or  approximately  321,  as  I  have  it  here, 
were  engaged  in  fiUng.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  in  E  building  last  week  ana 
made  some  assertions  like  that  to  my  chief  clerk,  and  to  others.  His 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  all  of  those  clerks  were  not 
engaged  in  assorting  and  filing  and,  furthermore,  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
3hown  the  work  sheets  which  snowed  exactly  where  every  clerk  was 
md  he  could  not  have  helped  knowing  that  tnat  600  was  not  correct. 
The  number  should  be  about  321. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  say  about  the  papers  being  taken  in 
>mall  lots  from  the  large  accumulation  in  the  several  wings,  sorted  to 
mbstantially  alphabetic  order  and  placed  in  the  jackets? 

Gen.  Harkis.  That  would  give  tne  impression  to  anyone  reading 
t,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  office,  that  a  clerk  was 
^randering  around  all  over  that  building  with  a  few  papers.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  clork  filing  those  would  eo  to  a  drawer  like  thi? 
[indicating]  and  open  the  drawer.  She  would  have  enough  papers  to 
keep  her  busy,  sometimes  half  a  day  or  maybe  longer,  maybe  a  day. 
certainly  quite  a  length  of  time.  She  would  place  the  papers  hew 
[indicating],  with  her  right  hand  she  would  lift  up  a  paper,  and  with 
her  left  hand  she  wouldplay  these  files  almost  liice  a  person  plarsa 
piano:  she  would  come  to  the  proper  name  and  down  the  paper  would 
go  in  tliere  [indicating];  she  would  take  up  the  next  paper,  find  the 
proper  name,  and  down  the  paper  would  go.  That  is  the  jumping 
about  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wilmot,  what  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  WiT.MOT.  May  I  state  that  this  point  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situati(m.  The  Adjutant  General  tells  you,  I  believe,  that  he  is  putting 
one  piece  of  paper  in  the  jacket  at  a  time,  while  we  are  putting  all  the 
pieces  of  paper  relating  to  that  man  in  the  jacket  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  your  ])rocess  how  should  he  do  it  ?  How  should 
this  operation  be  performed? 

Mr.  Wir.MOT.  lie  should  ])ut  all  the  papers  relating  to  a  particular 
individual  in  the  jacket  in  one  operation  inst<?ad  of  many.  The  whole 
difference  and  the  whole  basis  for  our  contention  lies  there:  that  is 
the  difference,  whether  it  is  faster  to  place  five  papers  in  one  of  tho^e 
jackets  in  five  different  operations  on  five  different  days  or  whether 
it  is  more  economical  to  ]>lace  the  entire  five  in  a  jacket  in  one  motion. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  your  own  investigation 
that  there  would  be  instances  in  which  there  would  be  one,  two,  three, 
or  five  papers  relating  to  the  same  soldier  that  should  go  into  the  same 
jacket  at  the  same  tme'^ 

Mr.  WiT.MOT.  I  saw  cases  where  there  were  as  many — I  counted  as 
many  as  16  papers  relating  to  a  particular  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  your  process,  then,  they  should  all  be  put  in  at 
once  and  under  the  General's  ])rocess  they  would  be  put  in  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  were  discovered  ? 

Mr.  Wii.MOT.  That  is  correct,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  u?. 

Gen.  IlAiniis.  May  I  explain,  please  i     In  order  to  get  those  16 

f)apers  in  at  one  operation  it  was  necessary  that  there  be  an  abso- 
utely  perfect  alphabetizing,  but  in  our  system  of  filing  we  did  not 
attempt  to  get  a  complete  alphabetical  order  because  wo  found  thai 
the  assorting  of  th(^se  papers,  to  get  a  complete  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment was  a  costly  operation;  we  got  them  to  these  drawers  and 
arranged  substantially  alphabetically  in  the  drawers  but  not  per- 
fectly. A  clerk  would  first  j)ick  up  one  paper  and  run  her  fingers 
down  through  these  files  [indicating],  and  when  she  found  the  proper 
place  drop  it  down  and  by  the  time  that  was  dropped  dowTi  her  eye 
was  over  here  and  she  had  picked  out  the  next  name  and  then  dropped 
the  paper  in  at  the  pl-opcT  place. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose*  a  (derk  had  a  bundle  of  papers  and  found 
among  them  a  number  of  papers,  say,  five  papers,  that  should  go  into 
John  Sinitli's  jacket,  what  would  that  clerK  do  with  those  papers? 

(len.  JIakhis.  The  clerk  would  get  them  together. 

Mr.  Wool).  Would  the  clerk  get  them  together  or  put  them  in  one 
at  a  time  as  she  came  to  them  ( 

Gen.  J  Iaimms.  If  she  knew  there  were  five;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ther 
are  spread  out  in  this  way  [indicating]  so  that  if  there  were  more  thao 
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iFiie  she  could  see  it,  but  there  is  no  effort  made  to  make  a  complete 
rlphabetizin^  of  this  file,  and  that  is,  as  Mr.  Wilmot  explained,  the 
^rmcipal  difference  in  the  two  systems.  I  contend  that  the  labor  of 
Jphabetizing  offsets  the  saving  that  is  made  in  putting  them  in  the 
vS^ets. 

J,  Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  try  out  the  system  recommended  by  him  to 
vee  whether  or  not  your  system  was  the  most  expeditious  or  his  the 
lost  expeditious  ? 
.  (Jen.  Harris.  I  did. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  did  you  find  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  On  October  23,  the  afternoon  of  October  23,  wing  6 
/as  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wilmot  for  his  experiment  and  so  long  as  he 
/as  in  the  office  he  had  absolute  control  and  supervision  over  that 
Ting;  he  was  there  for  probably  two  weeks;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
ime,  but  the  filing  under  his  method  continued  until  November  20, 
o  that  we  have  a  record  of  the  filing  that  was  done  under  his  direc- 
ion  and  under  his  system  from  October  24  to  November  20. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  between  you  as  to 
he  dates  when  he  was  there. 

Cren.  Harris.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Irown  of  January  10, 1  had  before  me,  in  writing,  the  records  for  the 
ist  week  in  October,  running  from  October  24  to  October  31.  I 
bought  at  that  time,  and  I  stifl  believe,  that  to  take  that  week  would 
e  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  However,  there  is  no 
oubt  that  the  longer  the  experiment  continued  the  more  accurate 
tie  results  or  the  compari^n  would  be.  So  Mr.  Wilmot  objected  to 
ly  taking  the  period  irom  October  24  to  October  31,  saying  that  the 
xperiment  actually  began  by  him  on  October  30. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  ended  on  November  4  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statement  on  page  14  you  will 
bservo  that  for  the  first  five  days  the  number  of  papers  filed — and 
nder  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Wilmot  that  means  only  the  putting  of 
apors  into  the  jackets — decreased  from  9,156,  which  is  less  than  300 
pr  clerk,  to  1,219,  which  is  less  than  40  per  clerk.  The  explanation 
F  that  is  that  during  that  time  Mr.  Wilmot  had  his  clerks  assortinjg 
le  papers,  that  is,  the  papers  that  had  not  reached  a  point  where  it 
as  desirable  to  actually  put  them  in  the  jackets.  He  states  that 
is  experiment  began  on  October  30  and  he  ignores  the  five  days  he 
ftcl  lost  or  had  spent  in  alphabetizing  those  records,  and  he  adojpted 
le  period  during  which  tney  were  hling  the  perfectly  alphabetized 
apors.  I  have  the  figures  lor  the  entire  time  the  clerks  in  wing  6 
ere  engaged  in  filing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilmot  or  under 
is  system.  The  records  in  wings  1,  2,  3,  and  4  had  not  been  com- 
letely  consolidated  and  I  think  they  should  be  ignored  for  this  com- 
arison ;  nevertheless  I  will  read  the  averages  for  that  period. 

I  might  say  here  that  originally  we  had  all  of  these  records  in  the 
Var  Department  Building,  and  in  separating  the  men  of  the  demo- 
ilized  army  from  the  active  army  i  transferred  them  in  piecemeal 
'om  the  War  Department  Building  and  established  a  demobilized 
Bcord  division  in  E  Building.  We  began  this  transfer  with  the  letter 
^  >\'hich  was  in  wing  8,  anclwe  worked  down  from  wing  8  to  wing  1 ; 
'e  had  completely  consolidated  all  of  the  wings  except  wings  1,  2,  3, 
■id  4  on  October  15.  Mr.  Wilmot  took  over  wing  6  on  October  23, 
L^ht  days  after  the  records  in  that  wing  had  been  consolidated;  the 


pajxTs  fil(»(l  (Iroppod  very  considerably  in  wing  8. 
Mr.  Wood.  Ihat  was  afti 
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reeonls  in  wings  1,  2.  3,  and  4  were  not  completely  consolidated  ur: 
about  November  25.  and  after  the  date  of  tnis  test.  For  the  peii'i 
from  October  24  to  November  20  there  were  assorted  and  filed  ?r: 
olerk  per  day  in  wing  1.  138  papers:  in  wing  2,  249  papers:  in  wiri 
38o  papers:  in  wing  4.  261  papers:  in  wing  5 — the  wing  which'? 
under  Mr.  Wihnot's  supervision — 436  papers:  in  wing  6,  492  pfipe> 
in  wing  7,  512  papers,  and  in  wing  8.  464  papers.  Wing  5  was  four: 
in  order. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Whose  wing  was  wing  5  ( 

Oen.  Harris.  That  was  the  wing  which  Mr.  Wilmot  had  orgaiiize-L 
Wing  s  had  been  iiHng  more  papers  per  day  than  any  other  wins: 
the  building  and  this  statement  of  464  is  not  quite  fair  to  wiii(r> 
beeause  on  November  15  I  started  the  reorganization  of  mv  fopv 
which  1  previously  explained,  that  is,  of  assigning  certain  clerks' 
certain  filing  cases,  and  that  organization  was  started  in  wingSd 
Novenib(»r  15,  so  from  November  15  to  November  20  the  number' 

considerablv  in  wing  8. 
ifter  Mr.  Wilmot  had  been  there  and  mac: 
his  test  ( 

(jen.  Harris.  But  during  the  period  of  the  test,  as  I  have  statoi, 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  there  such  a  difference  between  wing  1  ani 
wing  8  ( 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  duo  to  the  condition  of  the  files  in  the  \^in?: 
in  wing  1  at  that  time  there  would  be  papers  relating  to  the  same 
letter  of  the  alphabet  in  different  filing  cases,  and  in  some  cases,  m 
that  particular  wing,  we  did  not  have  enough  filing  eases  to  accoic- 
modato  all  the  papers  and  the  conditions  were  very  bad  for  filin: 
If  we  consider  filing  alone  it  was  very  extravagant  to  do  anj"  filing u 
those  wings  at  that  ])articular  time;  but  it  is  so  important  to  g^i 
these  papers  in  the  files,  so  that  they  may  be  consulted,  that  noi- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  cost  us  more  to  file  them  I  thought,  is 
the  end,  it  would  be  more  economical  with  the  data  we  beUevedve 
would  get. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  had  vou  been  filing  down  there  before 
October  24  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  liave  been  filing  really  since  last  Januarv. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  began  moving  the  records  from  the  tVar  D^ 
partment  to  wing  E  about  January. 

Mr.  Wood,  mien  would  you  say  you  commenced  the  filing  as  * 
regidar  proposition  after  you  got  settled  in  the  new  building  or  in 
the  building  into  which  you  moved  in  January? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  wing  5,  for  instance,  we  did  not  complete  the 
consolidation  and  get  the  records  in  the  same  condition  as  6  and  ' 
and  8  until  October  15. 

Mr.  Wood.  W^ing  5,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  wing  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilmot. 

Uen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  And  during  the  period  of  time  you  have  given  us  th^ 
figures,  was  the  method  proposed  by  him  used  in  all  these  wings  1 

Gen.  Harris.  It  was  used  in  wing  5  only  and  in  wing  5  exclusivelv. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  Were  the  conditions  in  wing  5  and  the  conditions  in 
wing  0  the  same^ 

Gen.  Harris.  Substantially. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  they  the  same  in  wing  5  and  in  wing  1  ? 
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Gen.  Harris.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  they  the  same  in  wing  5  and  in  wing  3 1 

Gen.  Harris.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  they  the  same  in  wing  5  and  wing  6 1 

Gen.  Harris.  Substantially,  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  wing  7  ? 

Cren.  Harris.  Substantially.    Wing  8  was  in  better  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wing  7  seems  to  have  done  better.  They  had  612 
against  436  in  wing  5,  464  in  wing  8,  and  492  in  wing  6. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  would  venture  to  state  that  up  to  November  15 
the  average  in  wing  8  would  have  been  a  little  better  than  wing  7, 
but,  as  I  say,  in  the  reorganization  of  wing  8  on  November  15,  the 
filing  necessarily  slowed  down. 

Mr.  Wood.  Were  the  conditions  practically  the  same  in  wings  4 
and  5? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  wing  5  was  completely  consolidated  on  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  October  17,  General. 

Gon.  Harris.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Did  you  mean  October  instead  of  Novem- 
ber before  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  consolidation  of  wing  5  was  on  October  15.  I 
stated  eight  days  before  the  experiment  began.  In  wing  4  it  had  not 
been  complotelv  consolidated  until  about  November  20. 

Mr.  Wood.  After  this  experiment. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  be  the  average  filing  in  wing  4  or  in  wing 
3  on  October  23,  sav? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  cfo  not  think  we  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  not  anj^  averages? 

Gen.  Harris.  As  I  remember  it,  up  to  that  time,  during  the  month 
Df  October,  it  had  been  369. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where? 

Cien.  ILvKRis.  In  wine  5. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  had  it  been  in  A^dng  4? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  have  not  the  figures  for  the  entire  month  of 
October. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  got  it  for  any  time  in  October  prior  to  October 

Mr.  O'BuiEN.  No;  we  only  began  on  October  24. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  were  filing  in  there  before  October  24. 

(len.  PIarris.  We  have  the  records,  but  we  simply  have  not  them 
with  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  you  would  supply  a  statement  showing  what 
tiie  average  was  in  each  one  of  those  wings  on  October  23,  October 
20 — if  that  was  a  week  day,  and  if  it  was  not,  the  next  day — and 
Octol)er  10. 

Geu.  Harris.  If  I  may  suggest,  I  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  take 
each  day  of  the  mouth  beginning  October  1. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  all  right. 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  some  days  when  they  lay  special  stress 
in  sortino:  and  other  days  on  tiling.  (For  statement  concerning, 
see  p.  2415.) 
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^^^.  Wood.  After  this  experimentation  was  made  down  there  !■ 
Mr.  Wilmot,  did  you  adopt  any  of  his  sugsrestions  with  reference  i 
this  iilin$r  process  in  any  of  tliese  other  departments? 

(ien.  IIauris.  T  adopted  his  suggestion,  and  am  still  in  the  prooe^ 
of  adopting  it.  It  is  a  rather  com])lioated  svstem,  and  it  can  not  ''> 
])ut  into  operation  immediately.  I  am  using  tl:e  so-called  direcT- 
as  far  as  I  have  been  ahle  to  teach  the  clerks  at  the  present  timf 
I  use  some  directs  in  the  first  throw  ])efore  they  go  to  the  ^\^ngs,  ar.( 
I  am  u^ing  some  other  directs  in  the  first  throw  in  the  wing?,  tb 

1)lace  where  the  thrower  throws  them  from  the  wing  to  the  grnup 
"  was  there  yesterday  aften^oon  in  one  wiiig,  and  I  tliink  tliey  hdi 
about  24  direct  names  in  one  throw:  and  one  other  method  in  the  firs' 
throw,  wliich  is  not  done  in.  the  iviijgs,  I  have  put  into  effect  asfai 
as  I  can,  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Wilmot  that  when  there  are  sevem 
names  beginning  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet  coming  C')n- 
secutively  to  thumb  over  the  papers  and  throw  all  of  those  down  in 
one  motion  of  the  liand  instead  of  singly  as  they  have  been  doiri 
previously. 

Mr.  AVooi).  You  1  ave  adopted  that? 

Gen.  Harris.  Y(»s:  those  are  two. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  you  did  make  quite  a  material  change f'H 
tlie  better  in  wing  5,  as  compared  with  the  average  that  was  then 
before  Mr.  Wilmot's  experimentation.  You  said  it  was  369  a 
against  436. 

Gen.  IIakris.  Wing  5  had  not  been  completely  consolidated  unt: 
October  15,  and  there  was  an  improvement  all  along  the  line  and  ht 
been  from  the  time  wo  began  this  sorting  and  filing. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Graves  would  like  to  make  » 
statement  in  regard  to  the  output  in  the  various  wings  before  leaviii! 
that  portion. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  has  not  been  brought  ou 
clearly  just  what  the  differences  between  the  two  methods  of  sortin; 
and  filing  are.  I  believe  that  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  ib 
Wilmot's  introduction  of  his  method  in  wing  5  on  October  '1 
resulted  in  an  immodiate  drop  in  the  output  filed  in  that  wingshoult 
be  explained.  The  two  methods  are  these:  Assuming,  for  example 
that  in  wing  5  wo  have  an  accumulation  of  400,000  miscellaneousl; 
arranged  papere,  the  method  existing  now  in  The  Adjutant  General' 
office  is  to  take  from  that  accumulation  of  papers  that  have  ahso 
lutely  no  order  what  is  estimated  to  be  the  quantity  that  the  clerk 
can  file  in  one  day,  let  us  say,  18,000  papers.  The  elerks  will  the: 
assort  those  18,000  papers  to  order  ol  tno  drawers  in  the  variou 
cabinets.  That  is  tne  present  system.  After  they  have  assort^i 
them  to  that  order,  they  will  be  turned  over  to  filing  clerks  who  wil 
drop  them  into  the  files  in  the  manner  indicated  hy  The  Adjutan 
General.  Mr.  Wilmot's  method  was  to  take  the  entire  accumulati<H 
of  400,000  papei-s  and  begin  by  assorting  it  down  to  order  of  thi 
lettoi*s  A,  B,  C ,  and  so  on.  Obviously,  Mr.  Wilmot  could  not  hav< 
begun  to  put  papers  into  the  file  on  the  first  day  of  his  visit  to  tha' 
wing,  wing  5. 

Gen.  Harris.  May  I  interrupt  just  there.  The  first  throw  to  ihi 
wing  is  done  in  the  carding  section. 

Air.  Graves.  Yes;  that  is  correct.     The  point  is 
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Gen.  Harris  (continuing).  So  they  had  been  thrown  partially  by 
letter  before  Mr.  Wilmot  got  his  hands  on  them.  They  had  been 
thrown  once  to  that  wing. 

Mr.  McReyxolds.  But  not  to  the  initial  letter. 

Gen.  Harris.  But  to  the  wing. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  remarks 
I  am  making.  The  facts  are  that  under  the  system  in  use  by  The 
Adjutant  General  there  can  be  a  sustained  rate  of  filing  for  the 
reason  that  each  day  a  certain  (quantity  of  material  is  selected  which 
can  be  put  in  the  files  that  day.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  sus- 
taining a  given  speed  of  fiUng.  That  is  indicatea  by  the  records. 
"LTnder  Mr.  Wilmot's  method  he  took  the  entire  400,000  accumulated 
in  the  wing  and  practically  stopped  filing  altogether  in  order  that  he 
could  throw  the  material  into  alphabetical  order  and  assort  it  down 
to  finaUtv.     That  is  why  we  have  this  low  output  in  wing  5  for  the 

S3riod  of  October  24,  25,  27,  28,  and  29.  Under  The  Adjutant 
enoral's  method  the  papers  were  filed,  as  I  say,  at  a  sustained  rate. 
The  figures  for  the  24th  of  October,  and  so  on  down  to  the  29th  of 
October,  represent  papers  filed  which  were  assorted  under  the  piece- 
meal fashion  omploved  by  The  Adjutant  General  and  were  not  papers 
assorted  by  Mr.  Wilmot  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  did  Mr.  Wilmot's  scheme  commence  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  On  the  30th  day  of  October  they  began  filing  papers 
assorted  under  Mr.  Wilmot's  scheme  of  assorting. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  The  Adjutant  General's  scheme,  as  it  prevailed 
at  the  time  Mr.  Wilmot  went  there,  as  compared  with  the  29,938 
filed  on  October  30,  how  many  could  he  have  nled  under  his  scheme  t 

Mr.  Graves.  You  will  be  able  to  get  at  that  pretty  definitely  by 
reference  to  page  17.  It  should  be  said  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  Mr.  Wilmot  left  wing  5  on  the  4th  day  of  November  he  left  an 
accumulation  of  papers  assorted  or  partially  assorted,  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  papers  on  hand  ready  to  file  on  October 
30,  which  was  the  first  day  of  nis  test.  The  period  of  the  test  should 
not  be  extended  from  the  24th  of  October  to  the  20th  of  November, 
because  Mr.  Wilmot  left  the  wing  on  the  4th  of  November.  He  left 
the  wing  with  an  accumulation  of  papers  partially  assorted,  perhaps 
completely  assorted,  but  that  quantity  serves  to  offset  the  quantity 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  his  experiment,  which  was  the  30th  day 
of  October.  You  can  get  the  figures  you  asked  for,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  page  1 7.  Page  1 7  contains  a  comparative  statement  of  the  output 
in  wings  5,  6,  7,  and  8 — and,  by  the  way,  these  wings  were  selected 
not  necessarily  because  they  were  a  fair  comparison,  but  because 
they  were  the  basis  of  the  comparison  made  in  the  letter  of  The 
Adjutant  General  to  which  this  letter  is  a  reply.  This  statement 
gives  the  figures  for  filing  only;  and  figures  introducing  the  other 
element,  assorting,  are  also  taken.  We  nave  the  average  number  of 
people  engaged  in  assorting  and  the  average  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  filing,  the  total  number  of  papers  nled  in  the  wing  per  day, 
and  the  average  daily  output  per  clerk  for  filing  only,  and  m  the  last 
column  the  average  daily  output  per  clerk  for  the  two  operations 
combined.  That  is  a  fair  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  test  in 
win^  5  with  normal  operations  in  wings  6,  7,  and  8. 

ifr.  Wood.  Then,  it  I  understand  you  correctly,  in  wing  5  the 
average  number  of  papers  assorted  and  filed  under  The  Adjutant's 
General's  system  would  be  915. 
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Mr.  Graves.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  average  number  of  pap«s 
assorted  and  filed  under  Mr.  Wilmot's  method  in  wing  5  was  915. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  would  it  have  been  under  the  other  method! 

Mr.  Graves.  If  you  will  observe  the  figures  below  for  wings  6, 7. 
and  8,  where  The  Adjutant  General's  methods  were  employ^— the 
figures  are  393  in  wing  6;  533  in  wingf  7;  and  460  in  wing  8,  which  i3 
an  average  of  476,  against  915,  which  was  the  number  in  wing  l 
where  the  experiment  was  conducted.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
be  perfectly  i)lain  that  the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  The  Adjutant  General,  but  from  the  fact  thit 
under  his  method  16,000  or  18,000  papers  were  taken,  assorted  in  tht» 
manner  he  indicated,  and  filed,  wnile  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  method  the 
entire  accumulation  in  the  wing  was  brought  into  one  assortment. 
This,  of  course,  threw  all  the  papers  in  that  accumulation  relating  to 
John  Jones  together,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  up  and  filed  at  one 
operation,  whereas  in  the  other  method,  filing  in  blocks  of  20,000,  on 
the  basis  of  400,000  it  would  require  20  visits  to  the  file  drawer  and 
perhaps  6  or  8  visits  to  the  individual  jacket  of  John  Jones. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  as  I  undei'stand  you,  under  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's method,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  number,  he  would  take 
alxuit  18,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  assort  those  ? 

Mr.  GuAVES.  Yes:  and  then  file  them. 

Mr.  WV>OD.  And  the  clerk  would  go  to  the  filing  cases  indicateil  by 
tlie  general  and  file  the  ones  that  they  had  gotten  through  that  assort- 
ment, and  then  they  would  take  another  batch  of  18,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  W'ilmot  scheme  would  be  to  take  the  whole 
batch  and  make  an  entire  assortment,  and  the  man  would  go  once  to 
the  file  case  and  put  all  the  papers  relating  to  that  man  in  the  file  ca.^ 
at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  (iKAVEs.  Exactly.  You  can  visualize  that  in  this  way.  as  the 
general  indicated.  He  would  take  to  the  file  drawer  a  few  papers, 
perhaps  .'^0  or  40  or  50,  for  such  a  drawer  as  he  has  there.  Under  the 
Wilniot  scheme,  instead  of  taking  30  or  40  or  50,  he  would  have  Gff^ 
or  700  for  that  one  drawer,  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  many  of 
tliem  n^hitlng  to  the  same  soldier,  so  that  one  reference  to  the  jacket 
would  suflici*  for  placing  trom  3  to  10,  or,  as  has  been  said,  16  papers, 
at  one  operation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  General,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  reference  to  the  statement  that  the  comparison 
on  ])agc  17  is  a  fair  comparison,  1  would  like  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  clerks  in  wing  5  had  been  engaged  for  five  days 
in  doing  j)rac.tically  nothing  whatever  but  making  complete  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  those  fiJes.  The  statement  or  the  inference 
from  t]i(»  statement  that  there  were  as  many  papers  at  the  end  of 
tliis  test  as  there  were  at  the  beginning;  that  is,  under  Mr.  Wilmots 
test,  as  he  defines  it,  on  October  30  as  on  November  4,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  papers  were  assorted  and  filed 
during  the  remainder  of  tlie  period  from  November  4  to  November 
20.  'J'h(4e  was  a  decided  drop  after  November  4  so  as  to  bring  tfe 
average^  down  below  that  in  the  other  wings. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Were  the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Wihnot  during 
iie  time  he  was  there  employed  in  wing  5  after  he  went  away  to  the 
md  of  that  period  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Absolutely,  and  under  the  same  derk  he  trained. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  whose  supervision  f 

Gen.  Harris.  The  supervision  of  the  supervisor  of  that  wing  or 
^oup  who  had  been  trained  imder  Mr.  Wilmot  from  October  24  or 
he  afternoon  of  October  23 ,  until  he  left  the  building  about  Novem- 
>ert  7. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  had  supervision  over  them  while  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
n  charge? 

Gen.  IIarris.  There  was  one  clerk  who  had  charge. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  of  your  clerks  or  one  of  theirs  t 

Gen.  Harris.  One  of  my  clerks.  The  same  clerk  continued  until 
titer  November  20. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  account  for  that  general  average  not 
leing  kept  up,  Mr.  Wilmot  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  that  clerk  waa 
emoved  from  that  work  shortly  after  I  left  the  building. 

Gen.  Harris.  May  I  answer  that! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  clerk  was  removed  at  her  own  request  some- 
ime  about  the  1st  of  December.  The  supervisor  of  the  third  floor 
{  the  building  was  transferred  to  other  work  and  this  derk  requested 
hat  she  go  luong  with  that  supervisor.    That  was  in  December. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  she  was  there  during  the  remainder  of  this< 
►eriod  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Entirely  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  correct,  why  snould  not  that  general  average 
Lave  been  kept  up,  Mr.  Wilmot  ? 

Mr.  Wii3ioT.  That  general  average  should  have  been  kept  up.  I 
ras  prepared  to  keep  that  general  average  up  until  the  last  paper 
k^as  nled. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  not  kept 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to 
ay  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  connection  with  these 
general  averages  how  many  people  were  engaged.  You  can  establish 
in  average  by  using  75  people  or  1  person.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
hat  OH  the  day  following  the  termination  of  this  test,  in  tne  course 
)f  whi(^h  some  13  operators  had  been  engaged  in  filing,  there  was 
>ut  one  person  filing  in  wing  5,  and  my  information,  which  I  secured 
rom  investigators  of  our  office,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  very  small  num- 
>er  of  persons  were  engaged  in  filing  operations  in  wing  5  for  a  con- 
iderable  period  after  the  termination  of  that  test.  We  can  not  alto- 
gether depend  upon  averages. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  say  on  the  next  day  following  Mr.  Wilmot'a 
eaving,  there  was  but  one  person  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  was  but  one  person  engaged  in  filing. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  what  do  you  say  about  that? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  averages  I  have  given  are  the  averages  per 
lerk  per  day  engaged  in  assorting  and  filing.  Any  other  comparison 
voukl  be  absolutely  erroneous. 
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Mr.  Wo()i>.  Of  <*<»iirs(».  tlicro  aro  clerks  and  clerks,  and  there  are  J 
sorts  (»f  (lidVnMKHs  in  <lerks.  Smie  people  are  deft  with  their fingfr* 
and  sonu»  arc  ntilurnlly  slow,  and  the  elcrk  you  had  in  there  the  nor 
day  niitrlvt  liave  hern  one  of  the  slow  ones. 

Gen.  IIaiiiiis.  1  think  I  have  the  records  here  that  will  show  ihit 
ahsohitcly. 

Mr.  (iKAVFs.  May  I  just  inlcTrupt  a  moment  to  show  you  exactly 
how  this  (jiicstion  of  avera«2:cs  mi^lit  workout?  P\>r instance, on  the 
day  followintj  tln'  conclusion  of  this  test,  in  wing  5  but  one  pers^'L 
was  engaged  in  fdintr,  who  we  must  assimie  attained  a  capacity  i<f 
ahout  2,200  hccjiusc  she  was  filing  material  assorted  under  Mr. 
Wilmot's  sclicmc.  Now,  it  would  have  been  entirely  possible  :o 
have  assigned  all  other  employcM's  in  wing  5  to  assorting  operations, 
which  would  rcdu<-e  the*  output  per  capita  on  the  basis  of  all  p<»ople 
engaged  in  that  wing  from  2,200,  which  was  the  filing  rate,  to2.2lH' 
divided  hv  as  many  people  as  were  engaged  in  that  wing  on  that  dsT 
Consc(juently,  1  1x^1  ieve  no  comparisons  should  be  based  oh  simpl?' 
aveii'ge  figures  from  Novc^mher  5  forward.  It  should  be  shown,  i* 
is  sliown  on  page  17  of  our  letter,  what  number  of  clerks  were  engaged 
in  filing  and  what  numher  of  clerks  were  engaged  in  assorting,  anJ 
the  stat(»ment  should  be  hy  days  from  November  5  to  November  2t'. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  vou  furriish  that  data,  General? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  I  have  it  here,  sir.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
the  avi^rage  was  not  based  on  the  num])er  of  clerks  that  were  working 
in  that  v  ing.  Al)out  half  the  clerks  in  the  wing  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  th(»  filing.  The  averages  are  based  on  those  actually 
at  work  on  the  filing,  and  by  filing  I  mean  the  complete  operation 
of  assorting  th(^  ])apei"s  and  putting  them  into  jackets. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  include  all  the  items  mentioned  on  page  17. 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would,  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  divide 
columns  2  and  *^.  I  can  give  you  the  totals  of  those  two  colunm?- 
I  am  not  sure  tliat  the  division  on  page  17  between  colunuis  2  and*? 
is  accurate.  It  miji^ht  have  been  niferred  from  some  remark  made 
that  tlie  oflice  transferred  from  wing  5  the  tramed  clerks  of  Afr.  Wilmot 
and  })ut  in  untrained  clerks.  That  is  not  true.  On  November  5. 
in  whig  5 

Mr.  Wood  (interi>oshig).  ITiat  is  the  first  day  after  Mr.  Wilmot 
liad  gone. 

Gen.  Haui?ts.  Yes:  there  were  40  clerks  engaged  in  assorting  and 
filing  aiid  doing  absolutely  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  in  whig  5? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Srssox.  Then  he  was  incorre/*.tly  informed  as  to  there  being 
only  one  that  day. 

Gen.  Harhis.  In  other  words,  that  simply  proves  tlie  contention 
I  have  stated  l)oforo  that  the}'  had  used  up  all  of  those  papers  tiat 
had  been  alpJiabetically  arranged,  and  they  had  to  transfer  tne  clerk 
from  filing  and  use  them  for  asvsorting.  The  onljr  fair  conaparison  is  to 
take  all  the  clerks  that  were  engaged  in  assortmg  and  filine:,  &nd  ^^ 
Novembc^r  r>  there  were  40  in  wing  4.  On  November  4  tnere  had 
been  .S8,  an  increase  of  2. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  there  only  one  person  in  there  that  day? 

G(Mi.  IIarius.  There  were  40  persons  in  there  engaged  upon  the 
work  Mr.  Wilmot  had  tramed  them  to  do,  and  they  were  engaged 
upon  nothing  else. 
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Mr.  Wood.  On  the  5th  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  and  on  the  6th  there  were  39. 

Mr.  SissoN.  One  more  than  he  had  the  last  day  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  On  the  7th  there  were  36;  on  the  8th  there 
were  34 ;  on  the  1 0th  there  were  29 ;  on  the  1 1th  there  were  31 ;  on  the 
L2th  there  were  31 ;  on  the  13th  there  were  32;  on  tJie  14th  there  were 
27;  on  the  ir)th  there  were  30;  on  the  17th  ihere  were  29;  on  the 
L8th  there  were  29;  on  the  19th  there  were  27;  and  on  the  20th  tlie 
.ast  day  of  the  test,  there  were  29. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  entirely  misunderstood  in  the 
itatement  1  have  just  made.  My  statement  was  not  to  the  effect 
Jbat  there  was  only  one  person  employed  in  that  wing,  but  that  only 
>ne  was  engaged  in  putting  pa{>ers  in  the  jackets.  On  the  5th  day  of 
S'ovember  there  were  actually  filed  2,200  papers,  according  to  the 
records.  Of  course,  the  remaming  39  persons  engaged  in  that  wing 
nust  have  been  engaged  in  assorting  and  assortii^  only.  Tlie 
\.djutant  General  has  just  stated  that  the  period  of  the  test  ended 
S'ovember  20,  and  yet  he  said,  in  connection  with  the  same  state- 
nent,  that  there  was  no  material  remaining  on  hand  on  November  5 
Jiat  had  been  assorted  under  Mr.  Wilmot's  method.  That  was  borne 
>ut  by  the  fact  that  but  one  clerk  was  put  to  filing- on  the  5th  day  of 
STovembor. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  clerk,  of  course,  under  the  Wilmot  method,  would 
>e  only  filing  that  which  had  been  previously  assorted  under  his 
nethod. 

Mr.  Graves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  thin^  is  precisely  correct* 
rhe  material  left  on  hand  in  wing  5  on  November  4,  which  Was  the 
Old  of  the  test,  was  the  equivalent  of  material  on  hand  at  the  be-, 
jiniiing  of  the  test  on  Octeber  30. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Wilmot  indicated,  that  material  could  have  been 
)ut  in  files  much  more  readily  than  material  assorted  according  to 
rhe  Adjutant  GeneraPs  method,  and  no  doubt  it  was;  but  it  can  not 
>e  demonstrated  without  a  division  of  the  figures  into  two  parts, 
ihowing  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  assorting  operations  ana. 
,he  number  engaged  in  filing  operations. 

^fr.  SissoN.  The  filing  done  per  clerk  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  average  would  be  diflFerent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  average,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  could  not  be  because  of  the  fact  that  thev  did  not  do^ 
ill  of  the  work.  If  The  Adjutant  General  could  divide  those  figures, 
to,  39,  and  36,  and  show  the  kind  of  work  they  were  engaged  on  on 
those  days,  it  would  help  us. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  contend  that  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference. 
I  am  taking  the  clerks  that  filed  those  papers.  The  cost  of  filing  the 
papei-s  is  the  cost  of  assorting  and  the  cost  of  putting  them  into  the 
jackets.  It  is  the  cost  of  one  plus  the  cost  of  the  oflier  that  repre- 
sents the  total.  I  made  the  assertion  here  that  one  clerk  was  used 
bo  file  in  wing  five  on  November  5.  I  repeated  what  had  been  stated 
by  one  of  the  sjentlemen  here,  and  I  inferred  from  that  fact  that  they 
used  papers  that  they  had  previoulsy  spent  five  days  in  assorting, 
and  ignored  the  time  required  to  assort  the  papers. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  vou  say  that  the  material  was  assorted  and  ready 
[or  filing,  except  what  one  clerk  could  do  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  say  that. 
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('ri*n.  Hai:!:;-.  I  think  the  reoi)rd  will  show  that  that  statement 
rum»*  fi'-m  tL'-rii. 

^^^.  WrM)D.  SupjH^t^  thilt  wa-i  trut'.  As  I  understand  it.  in  order 
t"  L'^'t  ;:ri  ;iv»-r;iL'f.  vmu  mu-t  havo  the  whole  j)rocess  of  filing  anc 
ii.-s<irtii::Z-      It  must  h«* '•'»niplrto  ? 

(it*ri.  Hahkis.   V»'<.  sir. 

Mr.  WnoD.  >.►  thrtt  th«»<f  34  people,  or  the  3.t  people,  as  tlie  rav 
may  havi-  f.i«fr>,  mu<t  have  heen  enj^aiied  in  tho  work  of  takin^rthr 
I>ap»-rs  fii.m  thf  "ri::inal  mi^rellaneoiis  lot  and  putting  them  irii'^ 
tlle^.  Then.  l»v  t.ikini:  tin*  tntal  riuuntitv  of  filin'r  done,  vou  i-nJii'i 
;ret  thf  averaire  rif  what  tliat  total  number  of  people  wore  doinp:  S"- 
tliat  if  tht^re  were  3.>  peopK*  assorting  papers  and  getting  them 
rea»ly  to  filt^  and  '>nly  nne  tilinir.  the  average  of  what  that  one  pers": 
put  in  tlie  tiles  might  i^r  might  not  have  been  the  true  test. 

(len.  Harris.  It  wnuM  not  have  been  a  true  test  for  that  daj. 
but  when  vou  extend  that  over  a  period  of  nearly  one  month,  aswa? 
done,  the  avernge,  as  I  contend,  would  give  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  avera^rt^s  of  the  two  methods. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  vou  said  all  vou  desire  to  sav  on  this  matte:, 
(leneral i 

Clen.  Harris.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  that  it  is  necessarv 
to  say. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  gentlemen  over  there  desire  to  say  anythiiuri 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  Graves  be  permitted  n^ 
make  a  statement  summarizing  the  facts  and  recommendations. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  on  page  17  represent 
what,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  absolutely  fair  comparison  between  the 
method  employed  by  Mr.  Wilmot  in  assorting  and  filing  and  the 
method  employed  bv  The  Adjutant  General.  Those  figures  oompan» 
two  things — first,  the  filing  only,  and,  second,  the  entire  operation, 
including  the  assorting  as  well  as  the  filing.  For  filing  only,  Mr. 
Wilmot's  method  produced  an  output  of  2,183  per  clerk  per  day.  as 
against  an  output  in  other  w4ngs  where  Mr.  Wilmot's  method  was  not 
in  use  of  778  ])er  clerk  per  day.  As  Gen.  Harris  has  said,  that  com- 
])aris()n  is  insufficient  in  that  it  introduces  simply  one  operation,  thai 
of  filing,  without  regard  to  the  time  necessary  to  put  the  papers  in 
shape  for  filing.  Tlie  proper  comparison  would  be  to  take  both 
operations,  the  assorting  and  filing;  and  we  have  that  comparison 
snowing  that  the  average  output  in  wing  5  during  the  period  vi 
this  experiment,  for  both  operations,  preparing  the  papers  for  filing 
and  filing  them,  was  915  for  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  both  opera- 
tions in  mat  wing.  In  wings  0,  7,  and  8,  wnere  Mr.  Wilmot's  metWU 
were  not  in  use,  the  average  output  for  both  operations  per  clerk  per 
day  was  470.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  these  figures  to  be  a  fair  com- 
parison. 

The  only  difference  between  the  representations  of  The  Adjutant 
General  and  our  own  relate  to  the  period  of  the  test.  Our  contention 
is  that  the  period  of  the  test  was  from  October  30  to  November  4. 
and  that  only;  whereas  The  Adjutant  General  contends  that  the 
proper  period  of  the  test  was  from  October  24  to  November  20.  I 
think  if  I  may  explain  just  exactly  the  condition  in  which  the  wort 
w^as  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  test,  as  we  understand  it,    and  the  con- 
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edition  of  the  work  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  test,  you  will  see  that 
the  proper  period  to  consider  is  the  period  as  we  have  it,  from  October 
-  JO  to  November  4.  The  period  from  October  24  to  October  29, 
^  inclusive,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilmot  in  certain  assorting  operations 
vrhich  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  papers  on  October  30,  assbrted 
completely  or  partialljr  assorted.  Now,  you  will  observe  that  our 
statement  on  page  17  indicates  that  only  13  people  on  an  average 
were  engaged  in  filing  during  the  period  of  the  test. 

An   average  of   18  people  were  constantly  engaged   during   the 
period  of  the  test  in  assorting  papers — that  is,  from  uie  be^innmg  of 
the  period  to  the  end  of  the  period — and  the  result  was  that  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  test  there  were  still  large  accumulations  of 
papers  either  assorted  completely  or  partially  assorted.     There  was 
practically  no  output  from  October  24  to  October  29,  for  the  reason 
that  that  period  was  occupied  in  preparing  papers  for  filing.     Had 
we  gone  on,  however,  and  taken  the  time  alter  November  4,  until  all 
the  papers  which  were  assorted  were  in  the  files,  the  assorting  opera- 
tion would  not  have  figured  at  all,  because  that  operation  was  com- 
pleted previously.     Consequently,  the  low  average  that  we  had,  or 
would  nave  had,  from  October  24  to  October  29  would  have  been 
offset  by  a  remarkably  high  average  for  the  period  immediately 
following  the  period  of  the  test.     The  fact  is  that  we  know  nothing 
about  what  happened  in  wing  5  after  November  4.     We  do  know, 
however,  that  wnereas  there  were  31  people  on  an  average  in  that 
Tving  during  the  period  of  the  test  40  people  were  in  that  wing  the 
day  following  the  test,  on  November  5,  and  the  total  numl^r  of 
papers  filed  m  that  wing  on  that  day  was  2,200,  which  means  that 
practically   everyone   in  wing  5  on  November   5  was   engaged   in 
assorting  operations. 

Mr.  Wood.  One  clerk  under  that  system,  I  believe  you  said,  filed 
^11  average  of  2,183  papers? 

^fr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  that  clerk  filed  2,200  papers.  The  average 
number  of  papers  filed  on  the  5th  day  of  November  was  about  60, 
however,  for  the  reason  that  39  other  people  were  in  that  wing  not 
filing  ut  all,  but  assorting  papers. 

'Sir.  Wood.  Fiftv-four  or  thirtv-four? 

Mr.  Graves.  My   understanding   is   that   The   Adjutant    Genei*al 
stated  that  there  were  55  in  the  wing. 
Oen.  Harris    There  were  40. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  were,  then,  39  engaged  in  assorting  and  1  in 
'iliiiff.  The  average  would  be  something  like  55  or  60.  Tnat  would 
:>e  the  average  number  of  papers  filed  that  day.  There  is  but  one 
vay  that  the  period  that  was  represented  by  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Hs  the  period  of  the  test  could  be  actually  used,  ana  that  would 
>e  if  he  had  devoted  that  entire  period,  from  October  24  to  November 
>0,  in  putting  papers  in  the  files  which  had  been  assorted  under  Mr. 
rV^ilinot's  method.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  period  he  used 
n«^«y  of  his  people,  a  great  majority  of  his  people,  in  assorting  papers 
rorn  the  beginning,  and  then  filing  those  papers.  In  other  words, 
le  ha^  introduced  here  two  factors — the  completion  of  the  assortment 
>f  pajxTs  partially  assorted  by  Mr.  Wilmot  and  the  filing  of  those 
>apors,  and  the  assorting  and  fifing  of  a  large  quantity  of  material 
hat  was  not  in  any  way  afi'ected  by  Mr.  WiLcnot's  test. 
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Now,  it  seoms  to  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  that  we  will  not  get  ve!T 
far  in  ai-j^uinjij  this  question.  Tlicn>  is  some  dissatisfaction  as  to  tt 
results  of  this  test,  as  appc  ars  from  The  Adjutant  General's  statement. 
However,  we  an»  willin*::  to  take  wing  5  or  any  other  wing,  providtii 
niat(Tial  is  supplied  substantially  as  it  was  for  wing  5,  and  we  am 
willing  to  put  our  own  people  to  work  assorting  and  filiiig  those  papen 
from  the  bt^ginning  and  putting  them  in  the  files,  and  we  will  piar- 
ante(»  that  our  rate  jx^r  clerk  per  day,  cx)nsidering  both  operation?. 
will  not  tall  l)elow  900,  as  was  (iomonstratod  right  ttiere  in  that  test. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  have  your  clerks  interfort^d  with  in  order 
U)  search  individual  n'cords  in  wing  5,  as,  for  instance,  when  t 
letter  is  written  to  Tlie  Ailjutant  General  in  reference  to  a  soldier's 
record.  Tliat,  of  course,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  average  of  the 
clerks,  because  th(*  clerk  would  have  to  stop  long  enough  to  lookup 
that  n^cord.  lliat  would  not  be  fiUng  paj^ors.  The  balanc-e  of  tk 
clerks,  not  so  engaged,  of  course,  would  be  using  in  filing  papers. 
Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tlierefope,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  unles 
you  get  (exactly  the  same  conditions  applicable  to  eacli  wing  at  the 
sam(»  time. 

Mr.  Gkaves.  lliat  was  true  during  the  time  of  the  test.  Then* 
was  some  intt*rfei"enc^>  on  account  of  searching,  but  that  is  something 
that  relates  to  all  the  wings,  and,  c<msequently,  wo  did  not  figure  en 
tliat. 

Mr.  Wood.  Wliatis  the  situation  down  therein  wing  5  as  compared 
with  the  situation  in  Noveml>cr  at  the  time  the  test  was  made^ 

Gen.  Harris.  'Hieri^  has  been  an  entirely  new  organization.  We 
have  clerks  now  assigned  to  certain  drawers  and  certain  filing  crises, 
and  uobod}'  is  allowed  to  take  anything  from  those  cases  or  to  fit 
anything  in  them  except  those  particxilar  clerks.  I  hold  them 
responsible. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  material  that  is  to  be  Ski- 
Is  tliere  still  the  same  volume  of  pa  pel's  yet  romaining  to  be  filed  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Therc^  is  the  same ;  yes,  sir.  When  we  stopped  on 
November  20,  we  began  the  reorganization.  Tliere  were  then  in  all 
the  wings  considerable  papers  left  over. 

\fr.  Wood.  What  objm'tion  have  you  to  these  gentlemen  going  in 
there  under  the  present  conditions  ?  You  have  certain  known  results 
from  the  situation  that  you  have  now,  with  the  new  oiganiz&tioD 
you  have.  What  objection  have  you  to  a  test  being  made  witl 
the  situation  as  it  is  now,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  compaiisoD 
with  a  view  to  determining  which  is  the  more  efficient  method  i 

Gen.  Harris.  A  test  for  a  few  days  in  work  of  this  kind  whert 
speeding  up  can  l)o  done  would  be  of  no  use.  For  instance,  this  i* 
work  where  you  can  got  a  girl  keyed  up  to  where  she  can  do  twiw 
as  much  work  as  she  did  yesterday.  She  can  keep  that  up  for  a  cUj 
or  two,  and  then  the  work  will  slow  down.  If  they  were  to  make  a 
test  for  just  a  few  days,  it  would  not  prove  anything  whatever. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  a  time  would  you  say  would  be  required  K» 
prove  sometliing  ?  There  must  be  some  time  within  which  that  could 
oe  done. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  it  would  take  a  month's  time  or  20  dtjs' 
time  to  prove  anything.  We  had  this  test  from  October  24  to  ^^ 
vembor  20. 
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Mr.  Wood.  How  long  a  time,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Brown,  would 
>6  required  in  a  test  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  I  think  20  or  30  days  would  produce  a  fair  average. 
[  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  helieve  it  would  be  difficult 
tx>  find  a  case  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  any  one  of  the 
naanv  tests  it  has  made  has  evef  resorted  to  speeding  clerks.  We 
jvould  not  do  anything  of  that  sort.     That  would  be  emmently  unfair. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  would  only  want  the  clerk  to  do 
\  good  average  day's  work,  or  an  honest  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Harris.  At  the  end  pf  this  test,  from  October  23  to  Novem- 
>er  20,  complaint  was  made  that  there  was  trouble  in  finding  papers 
iled  in  wing  5,  or  that  there  was  more  trouble  in  finding  papers 
n  wing  5  than  in  any  other  wing.  I  made  an  investigation.  I  did 
lot  personally  make  the  investigation,  but  I  had  it  made.  One  of 
Jio  dorks  stated  that  Mr.  Wilmot  said  that  they  must  get  2,000 
papers  in  the  jackets  each  day,  and  that  they  could  not  get  them  in 
it  that  rate  in  good  shape.  He  stated  that  they  were  told  to  put 
liem  in.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  speeding  up  done  under  the  di- 
•ection  of  tho  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  clerk  down  there  now  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Wilmot  answer  that  state- 
nent.  I  believe  that  The  Adjutant  General  has  been  entirely  mis- 
aformed. 

Mr.  Wilmot.  I  distinctly  told  every  clerk  that  I  did  not  want  any 

Seeding,  hocaiiso  it  would  not  give  me  a  correct  idea  of  what  this 
ango  in  methods  would  produce.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  the 
?xporienco  of  tlio  Bureau  oi  Efficiency  that  when  they  undertake  to 
'hango  metliods  in  an  oflice  and  use  clerks  that  are  accustomed  to 
tnolher  method  thoro  is  always  a  resistance  to  the  change  of  method, 
mil  we  do  not  got  results  which  fairly  measure  the  advantage  of  the 
net  hod  for  that  reason. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  You  necessarily  have  some  confusion. 

yir.  Wilmot.  There  is  not  only  confusion  resulting  from  the 
hange  of  method,  but  there  is  always  resistance  to  givmg  the  new 
aethod  a  fair  chance. 

^Ir.  Wood.  That  is  where  the  human  element  comes  in. 

^Ir.  Wilmot.  We  always  operate  under  a  disadvantage  when  we 
lake  a  test  of  that  sort. 

>Ir.  McKeynolds.  In  the  dead  letter  office  of  the  Post  Office 
)epartment,  some  years  ago,  we  made  a  test  as  to  the  number  of 
*tt<*rs  that  could  be  read,  addressed,  and  sent  out,  and  we  fixed  a 
taiulard  on  tliat  ti^st  which  many  of  the  clerks  thought  was  unfair. 
V"o  fixed  a  standard  of  about  500  letters  per  day,  and  that  system 
-as  put  into  effect.  To-day  the  average  in  sending  those  letters  out 
I  about  SOO. 

That  is  tlie  average  for  the  whole  force.  We  fixed  four  himdred 
nd  something  as  the  standard  as  a  result  of  the  test.  We  toned  it 
own  to  400  or  500,  and  that  was  about  twice  what  the  average  had 
een  before  that  tune.  To-day,  however,  using  the  same  system,  the 
verage  is  about  800,  or  it  has  been  raised  more  than  50  per  cent 
-om  tlie  standard  that  we  fixed.  That  has  been  repeatedly  the  case, 
oth  in  the  Post  Oflice  Department,  and  in  the  Treasurer's  office  for 
ssorting  checks. 
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Mr.  Brown.  It  sliould  bo  pointed  uut  that  wo  have  not  beenintii? 
dead  lotttT  <)flir<'  siiK-e  tho  t<*st  was  made  s<»veral  vears  ago.  sotki' 
our  infliionf(»  in  si)C(Mlinj2:  up  must  have  hung  on  all  this  time  if -r 
spe^'dinjr  up  ha<l  anytliinji  to  do  with  it.  I  say  that  it  did  not.  it 
Cluiirman.  may  I  ask  that  ifr.  Wilmot  he  permitted  to  say  pers(mai;" 
whether  he  gave  any  instruetinns  to  the  effect  that  thoy  must  pu' 
•J, 000  papers  in  the  jackets  per  ihiy  (     I  think  that  is  ixnporiant. 

Mr.  ^^(K>I).  I  understand  that  he  denies  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Wii-MOT.   I  <lo  deny  it. 

(ien.  Harris.  To  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  speed  up  in  thispsr- 
ticuhu'  kind  of  work.  I  began  my  preparation  of  statements  of  servii>i' 
for  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several  States  in  wing  S.  That  is  the 
letter  \. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  proceed.  General. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  was  giving  another  illustration  to  show  how  easj 
it  is  to  speed  up  on  work  of  this  peculiar  nature  for  a  few  days,  b 
wing  S  I  put  just  a  few  clerks,  in  addition  to  the  regular  force,  and  I 
told  them  I  wante<l  those  papers — at  least,  I  did  not  tell  them.  b*Jt 
the  clerk  told  them  — and  everything  fded  in  a  short  time.  Thej 
speeded  up  and  not  only  filed  the  reports  of  changes  but  they  actuaUr 
took  all  of  those  medical  records  in  wing  8  and  put  them  in  thefiks 
as  well  as  keeping  up  with  the  daily  routine  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them 
that  medicine  everv  dav  or  so  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  can  not  keep  that  up  very  long,  because  it  is* 
very  tedious  operation. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  my  observation  of  the  departments  is  worth  any- 
thing it  is  to  the  effect  that  none  of  them  do  50  per  cent  of  the  work 
th(\v  outi:ht  to  do. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  the  clerks  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office 
do  a  fair  day's  work.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  them  are  girls  and 
not  strong  and  they  can  not  do  the  work  that  the  men  can  do.  I 
fear,  also,  that  any  attempt  to  experiment  would  result  in  consider- 
able confusion.  Now,  another  point:  The  files  to-day  are  in  very  much 
better  shape  than  they  were  in  November.  By  putting  clerks  on 
work  at  certain  files  and  holding  them  responsible  for  the  files  they 
hav(»  done  a  great  deal  of  working  in  truing  those  files,  and  more 
papers  can  be  put  in  those  files  in  a  day  now  than  could  have  been 
put  in  earlier. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Graves  would  like  to  make  one  additional  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  number  of  people  who  w^ere  assigned  to  the 
different  classes  of  work  during  a  periotl  subsequent  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  figures,  1  think,  will  be* of  peculiar  interest  in 
connection  with  the  statement  I  made  previously  as  to  the  fact  that 
an  average  number  of  papers  filed  does  not  necessarily  indicate  prop- 
erly a  comparison  between  these  two  methods.  I  now  want  to  sho* 
the  average*  number  of  people  enga^jed  in  filing  operations.  In  wing 
1,  up  to  the  2r)th  day  of  October,  the  average  was  20. 

Tne  av(Tag(»s  which  have  been  stated  before  this  committee  by 
The  Adjutant  General  relate  to  the  period  from  the  27th  of  October 
up  to  the  oth  of  November,  during  which  time  there  were  but  3,  on 
the  av(»rage,  filing  in  wing  1 ;  in  wing  2  there  were  19,  on  an  average. 
filing  up  to  the  2r)tli  of  October,  and  from  the  27th  of  October  to  thf 
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5th  of  November  the  average  was  3 ;  in  wing  3  the  average  maintained 
up  to  the  25th  of  October  was  19,  and  from  the  27th  of  October  to 
tne  5th  of  November  it  was  4;  in  wing  4  the  average  number  was  19 
up  to  October  25,  and  from  October  27  to  Novemoer  5  it  was  2 — 2 
clerks  filing  to  get  the  averages  that  have  been  given  by  The  Adjutant 
General.  In  wing  5  the  average  number  was  18  up  to  October  25. 
The  average  maintained  during  the  period  of  the  test  under  Mr. 
Wilinot's  supervision  was  13.  On  the  28th  of  October  the  number 
in  wing  5  was  8;  on  the  29th  it  was  2,  and  on  the  5th  of  November 
the  number  in  that  wing  was  1,  the  combined  average  for  the  period 
being  10;  in  wing  6  the  numbei!*  dropped  from  29  to  18;  in  wing  7 
from  57  to  42;  and  in  wing  8  from  68  to  31. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  does  it  happen  that  those  averages  dropped  in 
that  manner  ^ 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reasons  were  for  removing 
file  clerks  from  wings  1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  reducing  the  number  from  an 
average  of  about  20  to  an  average  of  2  or  3.  The  facts,  however,  are 
that  that  was  done  and  the  faQts  are  also  that  in  wings  6,  7,  and  8 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing) .  Can  you  explain  how  that  happens,  Gen- 
eral? 

Gen.  Harris.  As  I  have  explained  several  times  before,  we  were 
in  tlie  process  of  c^nsoUdating  the  records  in  wings  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 
in  many  cases  we  were  in  the  process  of  moving  papers  from  one 
filing  case,  wliich  was  overcrowded,  to  a  new  case  which  had  been 
purcliased,  and  that  process  interfered  more  or  less  with  filing;  but 
those  same  clerks  were  sorting  and  sorting  is  absolutely  essential  and 
absohitely  can  not  be  disconnected  from  filing.  They  were  engaged 
upon  prej)aring  papers  to  put  in  the  jackets.  The  sorting  is  just  as 
important  and  costs  just  as  much  as  putting  them  in  the  jackets. 
I  wiU  admit  that  papers  sorted  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  the  way 
Mr.  Wilmot  files  them,  can  be  placed  in  tne  jackets  twice  or  three 
times  as  rapicHv  as  ones  that  are  partially  sorted,  but  the  difference 
is  that  it  takes  time  to  arrange  tnose  in  perfect  alphabetical  order, 
and  from  tliis  test  I  concluded  that  it  more  than  offsets  the  speed  in 
the  last  operation  of  the  filing.  Mr.  Graves's  contention  ignores  the 
ive  (hiys  that  had  boon  used  in  sorting  those  papers  in  this  test,  so 
hat  the  comparison  is  an  unfair  one  because  you  can  not  separate 
.he  filin^r  from  the  sorting. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  more  of  this  work  have  you  in  your  office? 

Gen.  IIakhis.  I  presume  there  are  between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000 
oports  of  chanties  yet  to  be  carded. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  your  method  of  fihng  approximatelv  how  long 
rill  it  take  the  force  you  now  have  to  complete  that  work? 

Ci(Mi.  Harris.  Filing  now  takes  second  place  in  the  order  of  work. 
Lt  the  end  of  this  test  I  found  myself  something  more  than  100,000 
uses  behind — and  by  cases  I  mean  letters  received — so  that  I  trans- 
?rn*d  the  energies  of  the  clerks  from  filing  to  that  of  searching  the 
aiders  which  were  connected  with  the  answering  of  that  corresj)ond- 
nc-o.  vSo  r  have  comj>aratively  f ew  people  fUing  now;  in  fact,  ihave 
ery  few  others  carding  these  reports  of  changes. 
Mr.  Wood.  This  work  must  be  done. 

Cic^n.  Harris.   It  must  be  done  and  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  better. 
Mr.  Wood.  vSuppose  you  had  a  force  on  that  job  whose  business 
t  was  to  complete  it,  how  long  woiUd  it  take  to  complete  it? 
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(wu.  U.vRiMs.  It  would  tiike  one  clerk,  for  1,000,000  paiM^ 
assumin<r  <>iio  rlork  does  444  a  day,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  2.2^ 
(lavs,  and  it  wouhl  take  100  (^lerks'22  days  for  1.000,000  papers. 

Nir.  Wood.  And  you  say  about  1,000,000  will  bring  that  worku;: 

Gen.  IIakkis.  Xo.  Assumiii^  there  are  2,000,000  it  will  doi:^- 
that  and  thiTe  an*  at  least  2,000,000;  T  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tlie  only  interest  this  committee  has  in  this  busLnr^ 
is  to  •ret  the  hest  method  of  doing  this  work  and  one  that  \\'ill>4r 
money  to  the  (iovernmt»nt.  We  have  no  pride  in  your  metlio(!i>: 
in  the  method  of  the  Hureau  of  Efficiency,  but  \ve  are  intere?:f 
in  knowing  which  one  of  these  methods  is  the  best  and  which  ^ii 
save  some  moiu^v  to  the  Government.  There  are  ])lonty  of  leak-:^? 
have  spent  money  extravagantly  and  are  continuing:  to  do  it.  > 
that  wlierever  there  is  a  chance  to  stop  it  we  want  to  stop  it.  Mt 
opinion  is  that  an  o|)portunitv  should  he  given  these  men.  ur.atr 
the  situation  as  it  is  down  tliere,  to  ascertain  whether  tliis  ^*'ir; 
can  ])(*  done  hotter  and  cheaper,  without  regard  to  whether  theva:- 
ac(|uainted  with  what  is  going  on  now  under  your  improved  sv>tei 
or  not. 

T  should  think  it  would  he  well  to  have  your  department  inviif 
them  to  make  a  further  studv  for  the  purpose  of  reinoving:  any  ik"^ 
sihle  <louht  in  the  minds  of  tfie  Congress.  We  have  heard  your  in- 
tentions and  your  statements  as  to  the  manner  in  whieH  you  ^ 
conducting  your  work  as  well  as  your  claim  that  your  methodic 
the  correct  one,  while  these  gentlemen  have  condemned  your  sTsttit 
as  being  archaic  and  claim  that  their  method  is  the  one  that  should 
he  adopted.  I  myself  am  unahle  to  decide,  although  it  appears  U' 
me  that  if  these  gentlemen  have  stated  the  fa(*ts  as  they  exist  th«r 
method  resulted  in  getting  the  most  work  done,  but  whether  orni4 
there  are  some  tricks  in  connection  with  it  T  do  not  know.  It  mij 
he  that  a  fair  time  was  not  taken  in  making  this  test,  hut  if  tbt 
work  can  he  done  in  20  days  or  30  days  it  strikes  me  it  ought  to 
he  don(\  not  only  for  the  work  you  have  inunediately  in  hand  bui 
for  the  work  you  have  in  the  future.  Your  office  is  not  going  t" 
be  through  with  this  work  when  this  job  is  done,  and  if  you  can  get 
a  better  svstem  you  ought  to  jjet  it. 

Gen.  IIarkis.  This  will  substantially  clean  it  up.  Of  course,  it 
the  committee  feels  that  way  T  shall  certainly  not  offer  any  obiw* 
tion,  but  the  result  will  simply  be  academic,  because  when  the  resi-^ 
of  the  test  is  known  the  work  will  be  over  and  there  will  be  no  lime 
in  which  to  adopt  a  method.  But  if  the  committee  desires  I  viil 
offer  no  objectioTi  to  their  making  the  test. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  my  feeling  about  it,  and  I  would  be  verv  gUi^ 
to  have  Mr.  Sissou  express  his  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  wSissox.  Of  coui^(>,  if  it  accomplishes  any  sort  of  saving"^- 
money,  without  in  any  way  deterring  the  completion  of  the  work.n 
ough-t  to  1)0  done  by  all  means,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  toaidarJ 
assist  in  getting  a  more  economical  method.  But  if  there  is  nothift." 
to  be  gaiiKMl,  you  would  simply  be  taking  the  time  of  these  gentleiB'.' 
in  th(^  ])erformance  of  an  act  which  will  result  in  nothing,  as  far  as  tlit 
work  is  concerned,  and  they  might  be  better  doing  some  other  work 

Mr.  W^)oi).  It  is  not  only  the  adopting  of  a  piece  of  machinery  tna* 
will  plow  a  field  of  corn  the  (luickest  and  most  eflicientlv  to-dav.b!^' 
it  is  t  he  adoption  of  a  j)iece  of  machinery  that  will  plow  the  sanie  ri«?i- 
of  corn  in  the  yeai's  that  are  ahead  of  us. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  That  is  true  if  in  our  generation  we  ever  have  a  field  as 
biff  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  should  bo  adopted  whether  it  is  to  plow  a  field  as 
big  as  this  or  not.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  making  myself  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Your  idea,  as  I  gather  it,  is  that  if  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  is  better,  more  efficient,  and  more  eco- 
Qomical  than  the  plan  now  in  force  in  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Office, 
and  it  can  bo  shown  to  The  Adjutant  General  and  those  in  charge  that 
it  is  more  economical,  the  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  to  discontinue  the  present  method  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  idea  exactly.  You  take  a  great  mercantile 
establishment  like  Soars,  Roebuck  &  Co.  or  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co; 
such  an  ostablishmont  is  always  striving  for  efficiency  because  it 
means  either  a  profit  or  loss  in  their  establishment.  I  suspect  they 
now  have  tho  best  possible  methods  of  doing  business  to-aay  but  if 
somebody  comes  along  to-morrow  and  points  out  a  method  by  which 
they  can  save  money  and  bring  about  more  efficiency  they  would  at 
once  adopt  that  method  and  would  not,  because  they  are  wedded  to 
their  present  method,  turn  the  other  scheme  down,  at  least,  without 
giving  it  a  trial. 

Gen.  Hakris.  I  think  I  have  adopted  the  only  good  points  to  the 
sjrstem — that  is,  the  directs  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  where  there 
is  more  than  one  paper  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  another  thing  in  this  letter  which  appeals  to 
me  as  having  something  in  it: 

With  r(*sf)ort  to  the  actual  mechanical  operations  involved  in  porting  under  your 
methcKl,  I  have  already  stated  that  no  well-defined  system  was  being  followed,  each 
clerk  or  Hupcrvisor  using  whatever  methods  appealed  to  his  individual  taste.  The 
proce<lure  ujuallv  was  to  divide  the  matter  to  be  handled  into  eight  groups,  corree- 
ponding  to  the  alphabetic  division  of  the  file  among  the  eight  wings.  The  next  step 
was  to  take  the  (|uantity  of  material  to  be  assorted  in  a  given  wing  and  throw  it  into 
order  of  the  first  letter  of  the  surname,  that  is,  bringing  all  the  J  s  together,  all  the 
K's  together,  and  so  on.  The  third  step  was  to  take  the  group  containing  the  J'b 
^laNang  the  other  groups  to  one  side)  and  sort  it  into  order  by  the  second  letter  of  the 
mmame.  that  is,  bringing  the  Ja's  together,  the  Je's,  the  Ji's,  the  Jo's,  and  the  Ju's. 
The  fourth  ste])  was  to  take  these  groups,  one  at  a  time,  and  sort  to  the  third  letter. 
For  example,  taking  the  Ja's,  the  fourth  sort  would  bring  the  Jac's  together,  the  Jae's, 
;he  Jah'.M.  and  so  on  t^)  finality. 

In  no  case  was  use  made  of  direct  names  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  sort,  and 
requently  not  the  fourth  sort.  It  was  mainly  in  8ub8e<]uent  handlings  that  sorting 
>y  directs  was  n»sorte<l  to,  and  this  followed  no  general  plan,  but  depended  altogether 
ijxjn  the  discretion  of  the  individual  clerk.  To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  this 
)r<H-ess  of  sorting  by  directs,  let  us  assume  that  we  have,  say,  1,304  miscellaneously 
,rrang«»d  slips  of  paper,  all,  however,  relating  to  men  whose  surnames  begin  with  the 
etter  J.  I'nder  the  i)rocedure  being  followed  in  your  office  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wil- 
aot's  survey  these  slips  would  all  be  thrown  into  the  order  of  the  second  letter  of 
he  name.  This  is  the  third  sort.  As  a  result  of  this  operation  there  would  be  found 
20  Jas,  150  Je's,  4  Ji's,  780  Jo's,  and  50  Ju's.  Taking  now  the  320  Ja's,  the  clerk 
roiild  sort  this  group  according  to  the  third  letter  of  the  name,  and  as  a  result  there 
rould  be  found  in  the  Jac  pigeonhole  155  slips,  55  in  the  Jam  box,  12  in  the  Jar  box, 
nd  HO  on.  Thus,  one-hall  of  the  Ja's  were  found  to  fall  into  the  Jac  group  on  the 
>urtli  sort.  At  this  point  the  clerk  would  remove  the  Jacksons  and  the  Jacobs  from 
iie  Jac  box,  these  two  names  amounting  to  about  140  out  of  the  total  of  155.  Under 
prof>er  system  these  140  slips  would  have  been  segregated  iii  the  first  sort. 
To  .show  how  extensive  is  the  recurrence  of  such  names,  I  might  go  on  to  say  that  in 
typical  group  of  1,304  J's  there  would  be  approximately  100  Jacksons,  40  Jacobs, 
o  ^acobsons,  40  James,  15  Jamesons,  40  Jenkins,  15  Jennings.  300  Johnsons,  60  John- 
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academic  discussion. 
Mr.  Wood.  It  says  further: 

This  was  oonclusively  demonstrated  b; 
hire  amounting  to  approximately  40  p 
miflcellaneouflly  arrai^ed  papers  would  i 

Gen.  Harris.  But  the  figures 
to  arrange  those  papers  in  the  fii 
the  files  and,  as  I  have  previous! 
ever  of  the  cost  of  filing  the  pj 
itccurate.    The  papers  were  first 
wings  except  wing  5  there  were 
of  ming  cases.     There  was  one 
office  to  the  pigeonhole  corresp 
four  drawers  each.     The  first  t 
leader;  the  group  leader  then  tl 
drawers  and  some  to  a  certain 
handled  by  one  particular  cler 
quicker  and  some  thought  the 
actual  results  were  not  verv  dt 
necessary  to  enforce  a  uniform 
throws  to  get  them  in  the  filing 
group  of  two,  three,  or  four  film; 

The  third  throw  got  those  pap 
arranged  in  perfect  alphabetical 
so  that  the  clerks,  by  fingering 
forth,  could  file  them.  The  d 
were  a  large  number  of  operatior 
operations  from  the  time  the  pt 
Clerk  begins  to  put  them  in 
slightly  so  as  to  get  a  little  bet 
drawer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  putting  the 
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Gen.  Harris.  I  have  101  filing  draweiB  of  Browns. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  spelling  their  name  eocacUy  alike — Brown  I 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  I  have  124  filing  diuwers  of  Johnsons;  142 
filing  drawers  of  Smiths,  91  filing  drawers  of  Williams,  and  £9  filing 
drawers  of  Andersons.  Those  ''directs''  have  to  be  tfavowa  in  some 
•ray  to  get  them  in  those  filing  cases,  as  124  drawers  would  maaa 
31  filing  cases.  But  the  ''directs"  do  not  dispose  of  that  opeimtion 
To  show  you  a  little  bit  further,  I  have  13^  <£rawers  of  Browns,  tiia 
CShristian  name  b^inning  with  J.  After  you  throw  the  "directs'' 
of  Browns  you  have  to  wow  the  "directs"  aeain  under  the  initial 
J,  so  that  consists  of  two  throws,  and  then  youhave  them  only  down 
to  13i  drawers,  and  there  you  have  to  throw  them  again  to  get  tham 
into  the  drawer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  have  a  half  dozen  James  Browns  what  do  yoa 
do  to  know  the  difference  between  them  I 

Gren.  Harris.  We  take  the  next  Christian  name. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  have  a  half  doaen  James  C.  Browns  t 

Gen.  Harris.  We  probably  have  hundreds  of  them  and  then  our 
Army  serial  number  comes  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  to  those  names  which 
aiB  common  you  depend  on  the  smal  number  rather  thim  tiie  name^ 
do  vou  not  ?  * 

(Sen.  Harris.  As  a  last  resort  we  depend  on  Uiat. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  the  method  outuned  in  this  letter,  where  you 
have  duphcate  names,  would  not  solve  the  problem  t 

Gen.  Harris.  That  does  not  solve  it  as  to  the  filing  cases. 

Mr.  Beown.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  The  Adjutant  Oimeral  has  said 
is  quite  apart  from  what  you  have  read  in  the  letter.  We  did  not 
contend  tnat  by  throwing  these  directs  on  the  first  sorting  it  would 
through  them  into  the  jacket;  but  we  did  contentd  that  by  taking  the 
directs  out  on  the  first  sorting  you  are  spared  the  pains  of  a  second 
operation  and  of  the  sorting  oi  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fourth  ana  fifth  sorting  after  they 
have  reached  the  files,  as  The  Adjutant  General  has  said. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  your  idea  to  g[et  rid  of  the  directs  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  so  as  to  avoid  throwing  them  again? 

Mr.  Brown.  Precisely.  What  The  Adjutant  General  has  said  in  no 
wav  affects  our  contention  in  regard  to  directs,  as  stated  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  May  I  add  one  word  to  Mr.  Brown's  explanation  t 
Perhaps  it  will  be  clearer  to  show  the  dMerence  between  the  first  two 
orts  under  the  method  we  found  in  vogue  and  the  first  sorting  under 
,he  method  we  sought  to  have  adopt^.  The  first  sorting  handled 
t very  paper  once  and  got  those  papers  into  eight  parts,  a  part  for  each 
iring;  the  second  sorting  got  the  papers  in  each  wing  according  to 
he  initial  letter  of  the  surname,  so  that  up  to  that  point  every  paper 
^  handled  twice.  Under  the  method  we  are  urging  The  Adjutant 
ieneral  to  adopt  the  very  first  sorting  gets  the  papers  in  the  same 
hape  as  the  method  in  vogue  gets  them  in  two  sorts.  In  one  sorting 
ur  method  gets  the  papers  down  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  sur- 
^me  by  dividing  them  into  26  compartments,  while  under  the 
method  in  vogue  they  handled  them  twice  to  get  them  into  that  same 
osition. 

J^lr.  Wood.  How  do  you  get  them  into  the  same  position  in  one 
orting  if 
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Mr.  WiLMOT.  Instead  of  thn>wing  the  papers  by  eight  divisions  of 
the  alphabet  on  the  first  sorting  we  throw  them  by  26  divisions  of  lit 
alphabet. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  cover  the  whole  alphabet  at  once  ? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Yes ;  and  it  is  just  as  quick  to  sort  into  26  pigeonhole 
as  to  sort  into  8;  it  is  only  when  we  try  to  sort  in-to  100  ^igeonhote 
or  a  very  large  number  of  pigeonholes  that  we  lose  time.  That  hssil 
been  demonstrated  by  the  practices  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  for  years  has  been  sorting  by  directs. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  Post  Omce  Department  adopted  the  systffl 
you  are  trying  to  inau^rate  in  The  Adjutant  General's  office? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  sorting  of  mail  they  have  been  for 
years  foUoA^ing  the  method  that  has  the  same  underlying  principles 
this. 

Gen.  Harris.  May  I  have  a  word,  pleased 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  statement  that  the  second  throw  is  to  throf 
them  to  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  second 
throw  is  to  get  them  to  the  group,  and  in  the  group  there  might  be 
more  than  one  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  less  than  one,  but  it  is  te  thit 
particular  group.  Of  course,  when  you  struck  a  ''Brown,"  th«n 
would  be  several  groups  with  the  name  Brown.  It  did  not  take  tw 
operations  to  get  them  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  may  siy 
that  without  knowing  Mr.  Wilmot's  idea  about  that  particular  sub- 
ject, I  have  changed  the  first  step  of  sorting  from  sorting  to  the  winp 
to  sorting  to  the  Tetters  of  the  alphabet,  and  following  his  method  fa 
directs,  1  have  adopted  a  certain  number  of  directs  there,  and  thea 
I  take  the  letters  that  belong  to  one  wing  and  tie  them  together  inJ 
send  them  to  the  wing.  That  does  facifitate  the  sorting  some,  b«t 
it  does  not  reduce  the  number  of  times  the  papers  are  handled  ft 
facilitates  sorting,  because  the  pigeon  holes  for  tnose  papers  are  closfr 
together,  and  it  is  easier  to  sort  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  I  understand  it,  you  assort  them  alphabeticallj  an' 
into  divisions  at  the  same  time. 

Gen.  Harris.  I   assort  them   alphabetically   and    then  tie  thevi 
together  before  they  go  to  the  wings,  and  with  that  a  certain  numbir 
of  directs.     I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  saving  in  the  dired^ 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that,  but  I  say  it  is  exaggerated. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  And  as  I  understand  it,  you  adopted  that  at  once?    I 

Gen.  Harris.  As  soon  as  I  could  put  it  in  operation.  It  is  noirii  I 
operation  but  not  perfectly.  1 4( 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  doing  now  peactictlfl  I 
what  they  want  done  'i  I  •'H 

Mr.  Woon.  With  reference  to  the  directs.  I .  ( 

Gen.  Harris.  With  reference  to  the  directs  as  far  as  I  know.       I  ^l 

Mr.  SiRSON.  You  are  separating  them  alphabetically  and  willufcl^ 
for  instance,  A  to  G-— I  do  not  know  what  your  subdivisions  are— W I  ^i 
all  the  As  and  Gs  in  addition  to  being  assorted  alphabetically  tf^l.^i 
assorted  to  division  8,  we  will  say.  *      i^^ 

Gon.  Harris.  Yes.  '  I.  G 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  you  do  both  of  those  operations  at  the  same  tii*|^ 

Gen.  Harris.  Our  first  operation  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Wilinotifl^r 
scribes,  assorted  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  then  if  there •'J'*^ 
three  or  four  letters  in  one  \nng  I  tie  those  three  or  four  lett-em  toge^lj  ^ 
and  send  them  to  the  wing.  |'« 
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Mr.  Sissox.  So  they  are  separated  alphabetically  when  they  get  to 

e  wings  so  far  as  the  first  letter  of  the  name  is  concerned. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  when  they  get  to  the  wing  you  separate  them  as 

the  group. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  as  to  the  group.  Of  course,  a  group  would  be 
certain  definite  number  of  filing  cases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  Gen.  Harris  had  adopted  practically  what  you 
mted. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  In  that  respect  he  has,  and  that  has  reduced  by  one 
e  handling  of  every  piece. of  paper  in  the  place. 
Gen.  Harris.  I  deny  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  any  quarrel  between 
u  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  General  says  he  denies  it.  What  do  you  mean  by 
nyinff  it,  General  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  understand  it,  he  has  explained  that  the  separa- 
m  by  the  alphabet  and  by  divisions  was  done  at  the  same  time,  so» 
u  could  tie  them  all  together.  Now,  he  wanted  them  separated 
cording  to  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  first  operation,  and 
I  understand  Gen.  Harris  there  is  practically  no  quarrel  bet\^een 
3in. 

^fr.  WiofOT.  I  think  the  General  is  only  taking  issue  with  the  ex- 
it of  the  advantage  of  adopting  that  method.  I  think  that  is  the 
ly  difference. 

'Sren.  Harris,  ^fhat  is  true. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  That  should  be  imderstandable  when  we  consider 
it  oacli  paper  is  now  handled  once  to  get  them  to  the  place  where 
»  first  two  sorts  are  made  instead  of  twice. 
Vf  r.  Sissox.  That  is  your  contention. 

Jron.  Harris.  That  is  not  correct.  Under  the  old  way  they  are 
•o^^n  first  to  the  ^^ine,  and  then  thev  are  thrown  from  the  wing  to 
5  group,  not  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Wilmot  would  have  you  to  infer 
tt  they  are  thrown  to  the  ^^ing,  from  the  ^^ing  to  the  letter,  and 
m  the  letter  to  the  group.  There  is  no  definite  step  between  the* 
ig  headquarters  and  the  group  that  it  is  throT^n  to. 
Vlr.  Sissox.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  it  straight.  I  am  getting  con- 
ied  apain.  I  thought  I  understood  it.  I  thought  you  separated 
?m  al])habetically. 

3cn.  Harris.  Xo;  not  aj)lhabetically,  originally.  I  separated 
?m  by  wings. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  general's  method 
d   the  Wihnot  method. 

Gen.  Harris.  But  the  next  step  was  not  to  get  them  alphabetical, 
t  to  ^et  them  to  the  groups.  We  did  not  use  the  alphabetizing 
actly  as  Mr.  Wilmot  did,  but  the  statement  that  there  is  an  extra 
eration  to  get  them  to  the  groups  is  not  correct. 
\fr.  Wooi>.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  separate  them  al])ha- 
bicall}'  on  the  first  throw? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  better,  and  I  say  that  I  have  done  it,  and  that 
d  been  done  with  a  great  many  j)apers  heretofore,  and  I  have  not 
ly  arranged  them  alphabetically  in  the  first  throw,  but  I  do  use  a 
*at  many  directs  in  the  first  throw. 
Mt.  Sissox.  Then  I  understand  that  statement  to  mean  that  yoa 

arrange  them  alphabetically  in  the  first  place. 
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d'^-n.  Hap.ki-.   I  tl««:  hut  thp  i-oatention  I  make  is  that  ilr.  ? 

-ii.  -  -.v..  rr^H'^-  rh^^m  tii^t  t"'^  thp  winff  and  then  to  the  letter 

.\fr.  >i--MN.  I>*t  us  :?«?e  if  we  '-an  jret  dowa  to  one  propositio 
liri'l^r-rjirif!  iu-t  wh:it  y»»u  arp  duinjr  now.  Toil  now  separate 
ah  hiih»^ti'  oAy  '. 

ri*-ri.  flAHRi.^.  Yes. 

Nfr.  Si^^oN.  An*!  th«>se  that  j?o  to  a  certain  subdivision,  ( 
the^»-  wiiiiT-i.  rh«'>t'  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  begin  each  nan 
oTouped  tuifether  and  eo  into  that  wing. 

Tien.  Hakri.-.  Yes:  that  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Sis>n\.  ^^r.  Wilmot.  as  I  understand,  that  is  what  you 

Mr.  Wii.MoT.  Yes:  The  Adjutant  General  is  telling  yoo  wl 
is  rinin?  nnw. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  If  he  is  doiiij 
now  and  tinds  that  advantageous 

(ien.  Harris.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tlien  the  only  difference  was  that  Mr.  Wilmot  ir 
them  thniwn  alphabetically  and  you  are  now  doing  that,  a 
addition  to  that  grouping  them  together  to  each  of  the  wing: 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  see  it.  there  is  no  difference. 

ffcn.  Harris.  At  present,  no  sir;  but  the  statement  I  object 
was  tliat  there  was  a  step  between  the  wing  distribution  an 
group. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  what  the  committee  would  be  intei 
in  is  to  know  whether  you  are  using  that  method  now. 

(jen.  Harris.  I  am. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tlicn  there  is  no  difference  between  the  method 
are  usin;:  and  the  methods  Mr.  Wilmot  wanted  used. 

Gon.  Harris.  It  is  an  improvement.  There  is  no  question  i 
that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you   observed   since  you   have    adopted 
metliods  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  that  your  outpu 
increased.  General  ( 

Gen.  Harris.  I  really  have  not  any  figures  to  prove  it  one  w 
tlic  other.  })ut  mechanically  it  undoubtedly  is  a  saving. 

SORTING  BY  DIRECTS. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  stated  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Brown: 

To  siimmarizo  briefly:  The  conRolidated  Bvfltom  of  sortine  and  filing  increu 
daily  output  of  file  clerks  from  778  to  2, 18o.  The  method  of  sorting  by  **d 
increased  the  dailv  output  of  8.>r|ing  clerks  at  least  40  per  cent.  ConjEdacrim 
fact  )rs  t  )p:ether,  a  {air  estimate  of  the  savings  which  would  result  from  the  appl 
of  these  methods  t  >  the  mi9cenane:)usly  arranged  material  awaiting  filing  i 
oflice  is  5()  j)or  cent  on  the  basis  of  present  ct>st  figures. 

What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Gon.  Harris.  I  think  the  result  of  the  test  is  sufficient  ansn 
that.  Forty  per  cent  is  simply  an  outrageous,  exaggerated  estii 
It  did  not  approach  that.    It  is  just  a  few  per  cent. 

Mr.  W(K)i).  If  it  would  increase  the  output  from  778  to  2,183, 
would  bo  a  prottv  large  increase  so  far  as  output  is  concerned. 

Gon.  Harris,  tt  increased  the  last  operation  of  putting  thep< 
in  tho  jackets  threefold,  but  in  order  to  get  the  papers  in  fon 
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>e  put  in  the  jackets  it  required  extra  work  in  sorting  and  the  extra 
mnk  in  sorting  more  than  offset  the  speed  g;ained  in  the  last  step  of 
die  filing,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  is  not  the  filing,  as  it  is 
Mdled  here,  but  the  sorting  and  the  filing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  the  only  efficiency 
ron  discovered  from  the  system  as  proposed  was  in  this  last  opera- 
don  of  putting  them  in  the  jackets,  ana  up  to  that  time  their  system 
8  more  inefficient  than  yours. 

Oen.  Harris.  I  regard  the  time  spent  in  getting  the  papers  ready 
KT  the  last  operation  as  more  than  offsetting  the  time  saved  in  the 
ast  operation.  I  contend  still  that  it  is  not  economy  to  get  them  in 
>erfect  alphabetical  order.  The  time  spent  in  trying  to  arrange 
ihose  papers  in  perfect  alphabetical  order,  as  shown  from  the  test,, 
certainly  more  than  offsets  the  time  saved  in  the  last  operation. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  that  you  ask  The  Adjutant 
General  what  part  of  the  filing  operation  was  taken  up  by  the  work 
Kf  this  last  sort  that  he  speaks  of,  whether  it  was  a  very  material 
lart  of  the  filing,  or  only  an  mconsequential  part. 

Mr.  Wood,  llie  Adjutant  General  has  heu*d  your  question;  can 
favL  answer  it.  General  ? 

Oen.  Harris.  I  really  do  not  know  just  what  the  question  is.  I 
Mve  explained  before  that  our  clerks  took  the  papers  that  were  not 
Iphabetized  and  it  is  very  evident  that  a  clerk  with  papers  not 
Iphabetized  can  not  put  them  in  the  jackets  as  rapidly  as  another 
lerk  with  the  papers  perfectly  alphabetized,  but  somebody  has  done 
rork  for  the  second  clerk  that  was  not  done  for  the  first  clerk. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wilmot,  you  understand  that  the  position  of  The 
adjutant  General  is  that  your  system  up  to  the  final  operation  of 
utting  them  in  the  jackets  is  slower  than  his.  What  have  you  to 
ay  about  that  yourself  ? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  I  think  The  Adjutant  General  maintains  that  our 

stem  up  to  the  time  of  the  very  last  sort,  the  very  last  handling  of 

e  papers,  is  faster  than  his. 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  I  have  misunderstood  him,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  The  Adjutant  General  says  the  only  thing  we  have 
ono  is  to  eliminate  the  pigeon  hole.  In  other  words,  we  have  elimi- 
atod,  he  sa^-s,  the  last  sort.  We  have  taken  that  away  from  the 
le  clerks  and  imposed  it  on  the  sorting  clerks.  Now,  the  reason  I 
'anted  The  Adjutant  General  to  state  what  part  of  the  actual  time  of 
Lin£:  clerks  was  taken  up  in  assorting,  which  is  performed  by  the 
lerKs  at  the  file  drawer  imder  his  system,  was  to  snow  that  the  only 
iff orence  between  us  in  sorting,  laying  aside  the  advantage  of  directs, 

in  respect  of  the  very  last  handlme  of  the  papers,  which  is  an  incon- 
jqiiontial  part  of  the  whole  job  of  sorting,  and  is  also  an  inconse- 
uential  part  of  The  Adjutant  General^s  present  method  of  filing. 
'ow,  he  is  undertaking  to  convince  you  that  the  last  job  of  sorting 
'h.ich  his  employees  perform  as  part  of  the  filing  is  great  enough  to 
Hfsot  the  gain  of  three  times  the  speed  of  filing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  His  contention,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  after  they 
Bt  to  the  filing  case  the  amoimt  of  work  necessary  under  the  present 
lethod  offsets  the  time  saved  by  the  elimination  of  the  one  method. 
Le  first  would  assort  them  into  these  eight  groups  before  he  dealt 
*mth   them  alphabetically.     Now,  he  arranges  them  alphabetically 


>v    •«•• 


I 
t     ■  • 


ftiranire  tne  i  b«t  pertain 

th(.  clerk  »  liiins.  IWTcmi  n 
imee  in  the  time  ti  ken  to  peif< 
haire  anr  real  eflFect  an  the  »pee 

Oen.  HARRiii.  The  test  is  my 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  we  have  go 
enr^e  to  the  tent.  If  the  ffentle 
r^rrect,  their  test  showB  that  tfa 
hand,  if  your  te8t,  which  was  m 
is  correct,  then  you  are  right. 

Gen.  Ha  Rats.  I  do  not  bdiei 
tend  that  a  test  of  fiye  days  wi^ 
of  nearly  one  month. 

Mr.  CiRAves.  Mr.  Chairman, 
jutant  General  continued  from 
ne  says  was  included  in  the  per 
not  The  Adjutant  General  em] 
and  assorting  for  that  period  ? 

Mr.  WcKM).  flow  was  that  ? 

Gon.  Harris.  In  wing  5  onlj 

Mr.  Gravkh.  May  I  ask  whet 
the  entire  accumulation  of  pap 
vombor  5  to  November  20  ? 

Gon.  Harris.  It  was. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
ing  on  any  five-day  test.  Wc 
3()-(iay  tost. 

Mr.  W(M)i).  My  judgment  is 
can  SCO,  and  Mr.  Brown  can  see 
is  to  us. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  remove 
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Bureau  of  Efficiency  sa^g  jou  are  right,  or  by  you  sajring  that  they 
are  right.  I  do  not  think  either  one  m  you  gentlemen  womd  contend 
that  your  system  was  right  if  on  a  proof  of^the  matter  you  found  it 
to  be  wrong.  This  is  not  a  contention  between  you  gentlemen  here. 
or  should  not  be,  except  for  one  purpose  and  only  one  purpose,  ana 
that  is  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  have  no 
pride  of  authorship.  Our  job  is  trying  to  save  public  money  and  if 
we  find  we  are  mistaken  in  anything,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  back  up. 

Gen.  Habris.  T  will  permit  tiie  Sureau  to  conduct  the  test. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think.  General,  for  several  reasons  it  would  be  better 
for  the  future  of  the  War  Department  and  better  for  the  Congrese 
that  has  to  deal  with  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  friction  between  the 
difiPerent  instrumentalities  of  tJie  Government  here,  and  there  ought 
to  be  cooperation  among  them.  That  is  my  only  purpose  in  Uiis 
entire  matter. 

USE  OF  ADDRB8SOGRAFH. 

Gen.  Harris.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  preparing  to  use  the 
addressograph  metJiod  in  the  carding  of  the  other  papers,  and  when 
iJoLBt  is  ready  I  will  notify  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  gone  into  at  your  former  hearing. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  quit  the  work  where  the 
addressograph  was  to  be  used? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes ;  I  stopped  that  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  two  or  three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
j^ou  with  reference  to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  saved  by 
reason  of  that  addressograph.  You  think  that  with  the  work  to  tie 
lone  there  yet,  it  would  only  save  $10,000,  and  out  of  that  you  take 
bhe  cost  of  the  machines  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  $10,000  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  the  saving  would  be  $10,000  in  addition  to 
tJie  cost  of  the  machines. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  the  machines  would  not  necessarily  be 
•hargeable  against  this  one  particular  job,  would  it? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  not  the  machines  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
ret  them  from  any  other  department  of  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  file  for  the  record  a 
etter  just  received  from  the  Addressog^ph  Co.,  showing  that  there 
s  an  abundance  of  addressograph  equipment  already  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  War  Department  and  that  no  expenditures  will  be 
eguired. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  one  trouble  about  this  whole  business. 
Ve  have  found  this  trouble  with  reference  to  almost  every  kind  of 
astrument  used  during  the  war.  Wherever  they  are  needed  now 
hey  have  a  hard  job  in  getting  them.  I  will  read  this  letter,  dated 
anuary  22,  1920: 

Ir.  Wilson  E.  Wilmot, 

United  States  Bur emi  of  Efficiency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I>KAR  Mr.  Wilmot:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  looked  over  our 
e«*r>rds,  and  find  that  the  following  numbered  graphotypes  and  addreesoeraphB  w«re 
old  to  the  War  Department  for  use  in  the  Allotment  Kranch  which  paid  voluntary 
JlotmentH  to  solHiers: 


2270     lkgislati\t:.  exzcvtive.  etc..  appropriatiok  bill,  ikl 

Thr-n  it  ^I't:*  >»nt  .'»n  '^ninli'»typo<  hv  niimbtM-  and  86  addrc^ssosrap:- 

• 

Ifj  ;iil«iiM'-ri  ti>  ?h»-  ah'-v*--.  Th'T**  wi-rp  •l»-livfr».Ml  upi»n»xiniatoly  450.000  fwrne?. i: 
-<'/rii*-thiricr  ''Vf-r  .Vmi.iiimi  r.bnk  iildt**-.  Th»*  frame?  are  all  available  for  further  <*-rr> 
hy  ttu*  r»*m-i\al  •.»t  th**  i»ljt#-  fi-iirainin^  ih**  name.-'  of  alluttee;?.  which  of  caursei? 
u^rx  f,i  !,'•  v.il'i*'.  iJH  h'li.'ir'MJ-  ..f  Th"iirjis'N  ■■:  Thi--^.*  m**n  are  out  of  jjorvice.  ThebLii 
jjhit*--.  t,i  ^■•/'irr*-.  arr*  'f  ii"  'oIj:*'.  f'-r  th«'y  havi*  l»een  u?ie«l.  but  it  isf  ourimpre*:- 
rh.it  r\',i-y  -h'^'uM  havr*  rMim»-?}iinL:  i.\>'r  ."in.fMK)  nf  thes**  j»lai«»s.  if  they  have  n'*:  rr*: 
ti:rn*"!  "Vf^r  tn  rh*-  <i»'n**rjl  Supjily  <'*rnniiTTi-e.  The  iramo.«5.  however.  wparp-> 
To  a  iT^'fiT  r'X»#-nt  ar»-  in  -'i.rj^'e. 

Aij'.  "f  Th«'  ii'i'Jn— »««^'raj»h-  <aii  b**  (■•mveru-ii  into  any  sryle  of  machine  lie^irt-i.  V- 
fhyiiLf*'  in  iwt  'T  Thr»'e  ji^rri'-nr  "f  tlu*  niafhin«*  Tn  meet  the  specific  requirem*^!/.?. -• 
th^'H-  ni.i'hiri*-  u'^n*  «h-.-ipn<Ml  tm  h;in<I!i*  a  parTiciilur  class  «»f  work,  an<l  are  sLvh* ' 
♦jifff-renf  ir-in  Th«*  re^niUir  -TyU-  ni  niachiTies.  Thi.<  wouM  pri»bably  ct:>?t  about?!"  ' 
$20  jier  n\Afh\iit'. 

The  jrrj|ihoTyji«'.-iari'  in  pi-rf«-ei  cnniliiion.  hut  it  is  iMissjible  that  the  die^and  puccir 
mitrht  iiav^'  lo  h**  r}iun^'»'.l.  whirh  i-:  a  very  simple  matter. 

\\'<'  iin«!<'r-T;inrI  ThaT  nn  or  ahoiiT  October  S  or  9  the  War  Department  loaned  :■■  "- 
Biin-iiii  iif  War  Piisk  lnsnranc«»  :U  "f  thes».'  jrraphotypes  temporarily. 

A  ii'W  <lay-  a^'o  th«*  uTiT«'r  saw  11  praphotypes  in  the  Allotment  Branch  of  Tb'-?^- 
l><'par!nn'nt.  nnly  twji  of  whi^-h  wi.-re  heinj:  use-l.  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  ih::t; 
more  th;«n  10  of  the  addresy/ijrraphs  are  in  use.  and  that  the  bahince  of  this  equipm-'-' 
••oiild  all  he  j>iiT  into  servirv  within  a  few  days'  notice. 

Vour  in(piiry  seems  To  us  to  be  a  j)erfectly  proper  one  for  the  writer  to  answer,  ii-'- 
you  an*  askinjr  f"r  information  which  shouhl  be  public  property,  and  can  ea?il;  t' 
HUpplierj  by  a  rail  on  the  proper  otficials  in  the  War  Department,  but  we  a^-mc'- 
course,  that  yon  r-ame  to  us  in  order  to  save  yourself  the  time,  ami  we  an?  thereicrt 
jrivin^'  you  this  ans\v««r  tnistinj:  that  we  are  not  embarrassing  any  of  the  official*  f^i ?^ 
War  l)e]>artnient  by  doinj:  so. 

That  may  jrivo  yoti  some  idea  about  the  addrossogrraph  situatir'" 

(Jen.  IIakkis.  I  mifrht  state.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  made  appliifltii:i 
to  our  p^neral  supply  ollicc*  an<I  was  informod  that  they  had  on  hz- 
four  a(l(h*essopraphs  but  that  I  wouhl  have  to  pay  for  them.  Thf; 
will  not  triinsfiM-  them  to  mo.  Of  course,  if  I  have  to  huv  them,  l^^ 
buy  them  from  them,  l)Ut  tlie  money  will  come  from  mv  allotrcf-r:; 
In  vi<^w  of  tliat  letter  1  shall  go  direct  to  the  bureau  ehlefs  ami  S'" 
if  T  can  locate  the  machines. 

Mr.  SissoN.  rnder  tlie  system  now  in  use,  liowever.  vour  apTi:- 
priation  would  be  chaiwd  up  with  tliem,  and  when  tlie^'disposeH  ■■■ 
th(*  ])roperty  they  woulcl  get  credit  for  it  in  their  appropriation. 

Gen.  IlAlnus.That  is  the  way  it  stands  now.  It  is  possibl-- 1 
might  be  able  to  induce  some  of  them  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  ^h'^ 
certainly  not  l)uy  any  from  an  outside  dealer  wiien  the  Goner.- 
Supply  Committee  has  them. 

MV.  Bhown.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  just  one  point  ?  If  thcW^r 
Dei)artment  can  h^nd  to  the  War  Risk  Buretui  addresosgraph  mnrhin'^'^ 
it  would  seem  that  they  ought  also  to  ])e  able  to  lend  to  The  Adjutant 
General  machinery  for  this  very  temporary  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  imagine  if  it  is  an  allotteu  appropriation  and  the}" 
bought  th(*se  machines  in  the  War  Department,  they  could  be  traar 
ferr(Ml  by  orchM*  of  the  S(M*r(»tary  or  by  order  of  the  proper  official,  t- 
your  deprrtment,  but  if  it  is  in  scmu*  other  department  of  Goverc- 
ment  uncjuestionably  you  would  have  to  transfer  the  mom»v  fn*^ 
your  appropriation  to  the*  appropriation  of  the  other  departm*'^- 
although,  in  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  it  would  not  cost  the  Gt^^- 
(Tument  a  ccMit. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  has  been  suggested,  I  should  think  that  if  the  Wa-* 
Department  can  lend  to  another  department  of  the  Government  thes^ 
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nachines,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  lend  them  to  The  Adjutant 
jeneral. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Adjutant  General  has  contended 
liat  tl\e  addressograph  is  only  economicieil  as  compared  with  type- 
mting  where  you  have  to  reproduce  25  or  more  names.  In  1916, 
ong  before  we  were  interested  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  in 
iny  way,  a  question  arose  as  to  when  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
186  addressoCTaphs  than  typewriters  in  duplicating  names  and 
iddresses,  and  so  we  made  an  elaborate  test  at  that  time,  not  with 
iny  view  to  boominjg  the  addressograph  but  merely  to  get  at  the 
acts,  and  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  just  two  or  three  lines 
rem  that  report: 

The  conclupJoDH  drawn  from  our  tspt  v^ere  thai  for  both  two-line  and  three-line 
xldr>(«oe,  and  naturally  for  four  or  five  line  addrese^es  and  similar  work,  it  is  lees 
rxpemi^ve  to  upe  the  typewriter  for  the  first  and  second  runs. 

Second,  that  the  cost  of  three  runb  of  the  same  addiesBes  is  approximately  the  same 
n  the  typewriter  as  on  the  addressograph,  if  we  disregard  che  cost  of  the  necessary 
quipment,  including  frames  for  the  plates. 

Third,  that  when  the  same  addressee  are  to  be  repeated  four,  five,  or  any  greater 
umber  of  times,  it  is  less  expensive  to  use  the  addressograph. 

I  merely  want  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  use 
f  the  adaressograph  to  cases  where  there  are  25  or  more  repetitions 
1  order  to  economize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  used  even  down 
8  low  as  cases  where  the  same  item  is  to  appear  only  four  or  five  times. 

Gen.  Harbis.  The  conditions  are  a  little  bit  different.  These 
lips  must  go  in  the  typewriter  any  way  whether  the  addressograph 
I  \ised  or  not.  From  the  experiment  conducted  there.  I  think  that 
It.  Bro^Ti  will  admit  that  that  minimum  number  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  slightly,  I  should  say. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  Imow;  but  the  experiment  that  was  made 
ith  a  hundred  or  more  showed  there  was  a  saving  of  50  per  cent. 

SIMULTANEOUS    PREPARATION    OF   SERVICE   JACKETS   AND   CARDS. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  another  item  I  want  to  call  youi  attention  to. 
ivill  read  from  page  31  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  ii\  reference  to 
le  simultaneous  preparation  of  service  jackets  and  cards  for  State 
Ijiitants  general.     1  will  read  what  he  says: 

An  appropriation  has  recently  been  made  to  enable  vou  to  ''furnish  to  the  adjutant^  * 
neral  of  the  several  States  statements  of  service  of  all  persons  from  those  States  who 
itered  the  military  8er\'ice  during  the  wai*  with  Germany."  Mr.  Wilmot  was  in- 
rxned  at  the  time  of  his  survey  of  your  office  in  October  that  these  statements  w^e  to- 
»  made  on  cards,  8  by  3^  inches  in  size,  one  card  for  each  soldier,  to  bear  the  follow- 
g  information: 

Name    serial   number    date  of  enlistment,  emergency  address,  orgtmization  in 
hich  soldier  8er\'ed,  date  of  discharge. 

Gen.  Harris.  This  is  very  complicated  and  it  will  probably  be 
etter  for  me  to  take  it  up  now.  In  this  case,  where  Mr.  Wilmot 
[>eaks  of  a  saving  of  from  $175,000  to  $200,000, 1  estimated  a  saving 
f  $2,220.     I  call  attention  to  his  first  statement  there  that — 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  informed  at  the  time  of  his  survey  of  your  office  in  October  that 
kieee  statements  were  to  be  made  on  cards  8  by  3)  inches  in  size. 

Who  told  Mr.  Wilmot  that,  T  do  not  know.  We  never  at  any  time 
hou^ht  of  using  cards  8  by  3^  inches.  We  had  three  cards  mider 
^nsideration.     One  was  a  slip  8)  by  3J  inches,  another  was  a  card 
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3  by  5  inches,  and  another  was  a  card  4  by  6  inches.  In  order  t^i 
deteimine  wh'ch  to  use,  I  wrote  letters  to  the  adjut-ants  generals' 
all  the  States  and  asked  their  preference.  No  one  could  possiKi 
have  told  Mr.  WUmot  which  one  of  those  three  cards  we  would  « 
until  we  had  heard  from  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States.  V» 
replies  from  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  showed  a  consdder* 
able  majority  in  favor  of  the  4  by  6  inch  card.  That  was  adopted 
Many  of  ttie  States  had  that  filing  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  big  enough  to  go  into  the  ordinary  envelope' 

(fcn.  Harris.  We  are  not  sending  them  out  that  way  by  mai 
This  is  standard  ociuipmont. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  you  mean  tliat  you  send  them  out  in  large  quan- 
tities ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  purposes  did  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  havf 
in  having  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  specify  the  size  of  the 
cards  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  wanted  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  I  cowldfor 
the  adjutants  general  of  the  States,  or  so  they  would  fit  their  iilft. 
if  possible.  It  did  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  me  whether 
they  were  3  b\'  5,  4  by  6,  or  K  by  3 A  inches.  It  ^would  be  substau- 
tially  the  same  to  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  smaUer  cards  would  be  mor? 
easily  taken  care  of.  Why  did  the  adjutants  general  prefer  tk 
larger  ones? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  use  of  the  smaller  one  might  necessitate  tl» 
carrying  of  some  of  the  data  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  do  that  anvhow? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  except  in  exceptional  cases.  On  the  face  a 
this  card  there  are  two  lines  for  "remarks/*  and  it  made  it  necessary 
to  extend  that.  It  will  be  in  very  rare  cases  where  two  lines,  hot- 
ever,  are  not  sufficient.  | 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  lines  are  very  close  together  on  this  card. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  could  not  get  ad  of  this  data  on  a  3  by  5  ind 
card.  We  would  have  to  omit  some  of  the  data  or  put  it  on  tk 
other  side,  which  would  be  a  costly  operation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  objection  might  be  raised  to  this  card  because 
of  tile  fact  that  the  operator  would  have  to  adjust  the  machine  to 
these  spaced  lines  here.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  time  to  do  that 
than  to  ^^Tite  on  a  card  without  line«.  It  is  not  the  usual  thing  to 
have  spaced  lines  where  a  typewriter  is  used  in  putting  on  tk 
information. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  know  the  custom  outside  of  the  office,  to 
the  lines  are  arranged  exactly  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  sptdfi? 
of  the  typewTiter,  and  if  the  first  Une  is  properly  adjusted,  unless  th 
card  slips,  then  they  will  follow  on  down  without  any  readjusimfft 
of  the  card. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  lines  are  single  spaced,  and  the  lines  theniselTBf 
take  up  some  space  on  the  card. 

Gen.  Harris.  If  there  is  no  sHding  of  the  card,  and  if  you  sttf^ 
them  to  writing  on  the  first  line  above,  they  will  come  out  accurit«ly 
on  the  last  line  on  the  card.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  makeflnj 
particular  difference  whether  the  typewriting  is  exactly  on  the  li* 
or  a  little  above  it  or  a  little  below  it.     I  will  admit  that  it  vwil'i 
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probably  be  a  little  bit  better  to  omit  those  lines,  but  the  saving  that 
would  result  from  it  would  be  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  know  the  machine  operators  as  a  rule  object  to  the 
lines. 

Gen.  ILvRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  has  been  my  experience.  There  is  some  objec- 
tion to  this  card  because  you  have  **white'*  and  '^colored"  printed 
out  in  full  there,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  cross  out  one  or  the 
other.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  that  than  it 
would  be  to  have  those  words  expressed  in  initials,  and  make  a  de- 
pression under  ** colored^'  or  ** white''  to  indicate  the  fact. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  proposed  abbreviation 
thereof  ^'C'  for  "colored,"  and  "  W  for  "white."  For  instance,  "C" 
might  mean  "cavalry*'  or  it  might  mean  a  good  many  other  things. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  the  words  "white"  and  "colored"  spelled 
out,  and  if  they  are  spelled  out,  it  is  more  economical  to  handle  it 
in  that  way,  because  you  simply  have  to  cross  out  the  word  "white" 
or  "colored." 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Navy  Department,  as  you  know,  is  almost  famous 
for  its  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  its  records,  and  they  have  a 
<*ard  without  any  lines  on  it,  and  on  which  they  use  initials.  This 
-sterns  to  answer  their  purpose  all  right. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  would  like  to  see  how  much  would  be  the  saving 
by  having  initials  for  the  words  "white"  and  "colored." 

Mr.  Wood.  In  filling  out  this  card,  would  the  machine  operator 
oross  out  the  word  "white"  or  "colored,"  as  the  case  might  bet 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  objection  to  that  practice  is  that  the  operator  has 
to  space  the  typewriter  down  to  the  place  where  you  cross  out  the 
word,  and  that  is  a  ver}  slow  and  laborious  process. 

Gen.  Harris.  As  you  will  see,  the  last  word  here  [indicating] 
would  bo  close  to  the  word  to  be  crossed  out.  The  operator  would 
simplv  have  to  strike  the  X.  I  will  admit  that  a  little  saving  could 
be  effected  by  having  "C"  for  "colored"  and  "W"  for  "white," 
but  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  words  written  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  would  have  been  some  saving  in  omitting  that 
**  19"  as  a  part  of  the  date  to  be  filled  in,  because  there  is  some  time 
consumed  in  getting  the  machine  to  the  exact  place  in  order  to  fill 
out  the  two  extra  figures.  That  practice  is  a  nuisance  on  a  letter 
head,  and  I  abohshed  it  in  my  office  some  time  ago. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  had  two  purposes  in  putting  that  in.  I  had  hoped, 
and  still  hope,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  type  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
formation on  this  card  directly  from  the  records.  Now,  if  you  leave 
oflF  the  figures  "  19  "  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation, 
At  least,  the  clerks  may  not  understand  fully  what  goes  in  the  line 
left  for  the  date.  The  figures  ''19"  indicate  at  once  that  it  is  to  be 
filled  in  by  a  date.  I  have  had  some  cards  made  without  any  lines 
and  without  the  ''19"  on  them,  and  I  am  going  to  experiment  with 
them. 

Mr.  Wood,  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Navy  card  ?     Is  that  the  Navy- 
card,  Mr.  Brown? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  see  no  objection  to  omitting  the  line  if  our  test 
shows  that  there  is  a  saving  worth  considering.  I  am  convinced  that 
omitting  the  lines  will  probably  expedite  the  work  slightly. 
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Mr.  Sr--'»\.  Tr.»-r»-  i-  -"m*-  littlt*  lt*tteriii2  on  there  without  linrs. 
It  m>iv  \>*'  r'Mit  ir  W'»uiii  -avt'  umc  in  a^ijustins  the  alignment  of  U: 
rnai'T.in*'. 

G^-n.  Ha}:-'.!-.  If  th'-  cani  '!•>'-  n«»t  slip,  then  there  is  no  troublf 
I  int^-iiH  t'»  iii-trir-t  i:.r  rl».rks  nnt  to  attempt  to  keep  accurate.; 
abovr-  the  lino.  Kiff-au-M  y«»u  can  n*a«i  printin<r  acro-^  the  line  jusii^ 
wf-ll.  \V"  \iitvt'  hu'l  -om»*  ninl-  nia^le  omitting  the  "19*'  and  in 
lim*s.  or  ili^-v  ar^-  in  th»*  han<l<  of  ih»^  printer. 

Mr.  Wffou.  Th»-r»-  '•»*''m-«  t«»  havf  hfen  some  ditTerence  between 
your  oil'if't'  jin-l  Mr.  Wilmot  in  n*f**rence  to  the  saving  that  woulri  re- 
sult from  havini:  thf  can!  and  jackft  made  at  the  same  time.  I  us- 
dfT-taiif|  you  TO  -ay  that  it  can  not  be  «lone  l^ecause  of  the  size  of  ti:^ 
card  or  thf*  thickn»-i-i  of  thf  card  '. 

(jf-n.  Hauiiis.  I  hatf  to  accuse  a  man  a  second  time  of  misrepr^ 
scntin:^  tho  far-t-.  but  fir>t  let  mo  finish  what  I  was  about  to  >av. 
This  -tatemcnt  hen*  is: 

Mr,  WiifM-  T  -.'.u-  ii.f'  ru.-d  a-  th-'  rin:*.  r,i  hi.-  r-urvoy  of  your  otfiro  in  Ortoher  that th-^ 
-tfitt'.Mi'-iitf-  \K*T'-  ^-  \"'  iiind*'  "tj  •-."irrl-  *^  liv  :\\  iTifho?  in  size,  *»np  card  for  each  «o:dief 
to  h'-ar  i]if  fiill'i'.viiiL'  ii;!.>n;iaii«.'n:  Nam**,  s^crial  number,  date  of  eniistmexu.  eorr- 
p^f-ii^y  st^I'Ir'-.--.  Mrjiiiii/.atiiiiis  iii  whi>'h  MtliliiT.-orvcd.  and  date  of  discharge. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  compare  that  with  the  card  pndi- 
catint^j.  Is  tiiat  substantially  the  same  information  on  this  ttPi 
findicatiiij^]  < 

Mr.  Wood.  Tlien»  mu<t  be  more  than  that  on  the  r*ard. 

(ieii.  Haimms.  Several  times  as  much.  One  item  on  here  is  no: 
carried.  The  emerjrency  a<ldress  is  not  on  the  card,  so  that  the 
information  on  th<»  jacket  and  the  information  on  the  card  are  nui 
substantially  tlu^  same.  All  of  the  items  on  the  jacket  are  on  tb 
card  with  that  exception,  ])ut  they  are  not  in  the  same  sequenco 
All  of  the  items,  except  one,  on  the  jacket  are  cm  the  card.  Thej 
are  not  in  the*  same  sequence,  and.  as  you  can  see.  one  item,  the 
emer<^encv  addn^ss,  is  not  on  the  card  at  all. 

Mr.  Wii.MOT.  When  I  made  thissutr<]:est.ion  to  the  Adjutant  General. 
I  had  no  other  information  than  tluit  they  would  ho  substantially 
th(»  same.  1  did  not  know  what  was  i2:oing  to  he  on  the  card,  which  of 
cours(^  had  not  yet  been  (h^sijjned,  but  it  was  so  patent  that  there 
was  a  v(My  <rreat  savinf^  to  bo  nuule  if  the  two  could  be  written  by  tl.«' 
same  operation  that  I  urj2:ed  the  Adjutant  General  to  use  every  means 
p()ssi])l(»  to  desijrn  the  card  with  that  en<l  in  view. 

Mr.  Wood.   Had  the  card  been  adopted  at  that  time  )^ 

Mr.  Wilmot.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  was  the  card  adopted? 

Mr.  Wilmot.  ]  undei"stan<l  that  it  was  adopted  on  November  2- 

(ien.  Hakhis.  That  was  the  date  it  went  to  the  printer.  Xow. 
as  to  Mr.  Wilmot  s  statement,  this  letter  was  written  January  19 
and  he  had  this  card  in  his  ])ossevssion  at  least  a  week  before  the 
lett(M*  was  written.  Nevertheless,  on  page  31  of  the  lett<?r  of  Januar} 
19,  he  j2:ives  that  information,  and  states  that  the  information  on 
the  jacket  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  on  the  card. 

Mr.  (tkaves.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  read  that  statement: 

Mr.  Wilmot  wius  informed  at  the  time  of  hip  survoy  of  your  office  in  Octol>er  that  the* 
Htatem<*ntvS  were  to  hv  made  on  cards,  8  l>y  lij  inches  in  size,  one  card  to  each  roldiff- 
to  bear  the  following  information. 
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In  other  words,  that  was  the  information  given  by  Mr.  ^Wilmoi 
in  October.  We  are  not  attempting  to  represent  that  that  is  what  is 
now  placed  on  the  cards,  but  that  was  the  understanding  he  had  in 
October  as  stated  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  I  do  not  reciJ]  who  told  me  what  the  cards  would 
be.  No  one  knew,  other  than  The  Adjutant  Ghnieral  himself,  just 
what  that  card  was  going  to  consist  of.  I  could  not  be  discourteous 
to  The  Adjutant  General  and  insist  niore  than  I  did  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  so  design  the  card  that  it  could  be  written  at  the  same 
time  with  the  jacket. 

Mr.  Wood.  Could  the  information  on  this  card  and  the  corre» 
sponding  information  on  the  jacket  be  written  on  a  machine  at  the 
same  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  It  could.    I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  an  ordinary  machine  ? 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  think  about  that,  General ! 

Gen.  Harris.  I  might  say  with  respect  to  the  information  on 
page  31  that  the  whole  argument  is  to  snow  that  the  information  on 
the  jacket  and  the  statement  of  service  are  the  same,  and  ^e  whole 
argument  is  to  prove  that  a  saving  would  result  by  making  th^n  by 
the  same  operation,  or  by  a  carbon  process,  the  two  records.  I 
nroulcllike  to  read  into  the  record  Mr.  Wilmot's  letter  of  November  7, 
and  compare  it  with  the  discussion  on  pages  31  to  39  of  this  other 
tetter. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  right. 

Gen.  Harris.  This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

United  States  Bureau  of  Epficibncy, 

Washington,  Norember  7,  19T9. 
Memorandum  for  The  Adjutant  General. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  was  recently  made,  having  for  one  of  its  purpose* 
enabling  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  to  **furaiBh  to  the  adjutants  general  of 
he  several  States  statements  of  service  of  all  persons  from  these  States  who  entered 
he  military  service  during  the  war  with  Germany.** 

These  statements  of  service  will  be  made  on  8*  by  3^  inch  cards  and  contain  the 
ol lolling  information:  Name  and  serial  number  of  soldier,  date  of  enlistment,  emer- 
:ency  address,  organizations  in  which  soldier  served,  date  of  discharge. 

The  numi)er  of  cases  in  which  these  jackets  must  be  written,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
.mount  to  approximately  2,000,000,  and  a  force  has  just  started  this  vrcgrk.  For  this 
>urpo8c  the  service  papers  are  removed  from  the  files  in  lots  of  about  100  and  placed 
D  tubs  and  laid  on  tne  typewriter  desks  beside  each  operator.  These  records  consist 
principally  of  enlistment  papers,  the  point  of  assignment,  daily  record  of  chanffe 
lipe,  physical  examination  prior  to  separation,  service  record,  medical  record, 
ih.N'sical  examination  prior  to  enlistment. 

Each  typewriter  is  required  to  look  over  each  group  of  service  papers  to  see  that  they 
kre  properly  arranged,  complete,  and  have  no  foreign  papers  among  them,  after  which 
he  information  alx)ve  set  forth  is  written  on  the  jacket. 

1 1  is  estimated  that  this  work  will  be  done  at  the  rate  of  80  to  85  cases  per  day.  Thia 
vill  make  a  salary  cost  for  typewrites  alone  of  over  1200,000  for  the  making  of  the 
ackets.  The  work  of  proof  reading  and  handling  the  papers  incidental  to  typewritine 
tnd  refiling  will  add  at  least  50  per  cent  to  this  cost,  which  will  make  the  total  m 
J300,000. 

I  might  state  that  there  are  a  number  of  misstatements  here,  but  I 
«rill  not  stop  to  contradict  them  right  now  [continuing  reading:] 

After  this  work  is  done,  it  is  proposed  to  write  the  card  records  .for  the  adjutanta 
^neral  of  the  several  States  which  will  contain  substantially  the  aame^  inf (maaation, 
knd  will  cost  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  again  if  done  as  a  separate  job.    Whil^  it 
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Th'f  mxU'tr  .ii.jrfMrinj  ''n  a  r^'rvio-  iifket  will  Inok  about  as  follows: 

J'irj*--.  J''iin.     No.  4.S'i4.4'>«.. 

Jun^:  S.',.  UMS. 

Mrr.  A.  S.  Joiie?    m-jther  . 

■J':V4  AUliarnii  Avf-nue.  t'lc-velami.  Uhio. 

Co.  «".  2:{  Inf. 

('.,.  K.  Si  Iiif. 

IJatu-ry  li.  40  F.  A. 
It  r**iiiir*-:^  M'l  arL'iimf'nt  t'l  .-hi»\v  ihat.  if  the  ivpewriter  after  writing  each  of  ibf 
•jL\t*)\'o  lin^"'.  inJiulaU**  iiv#T  to  th«'  riirhi  of  the  machine  and  rewrites  the  same  infonm- 
lion,  lioth  dMriirn«'nts  will  lio  jinKl'iiced  much  more  rapidly  and  accurately  thani: 
don«*  in  two  joli.j.  This  will  Ik*  (.'mphalically  the  case  while  the  large  force  Xo'* 
t'n'iji.i"<i  in  till-  wnrk  is  unskilUMl.  InH-au?**  with  such  a  force,  more  time  is  spent  readioz 
th«'  f'opy  thin  d  »inu'  thi^  actual  writing.  If  each  item  is  written  simultjineouftly. iti! 
ohviou"?  ihjit  a  .-!«*r;imd  n^dini:  of  papers  is  eliminated. 

It  is  .su^ijestfMl  tint  tlu»  work  of  ty|>ewritin^  jackets,  upon  which  200  pereonsw 
on'.r<i^"d.  !>''  su'^iKMidrMi  until  it  is  known  what  information  will  be  placed  upoDtb» 
HfiTviro  canis.  when  thr;  work  for  making  the  two  documents  simultaneously  canb* 
planned.  I  low  much  of  a  .M.ivini:  can  l>e  otfected  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  formt'> 
c.irds  to  he  fnrnL^hed  to  the  .several  States  will  take. 

He  states  i)()sitively  that  a  saving  can  be  macio  by  placing  the  two 
cards  side  ])y  side  in  the  machine,  not  using  the  carbon  process. 
From  this  he  deduces  a  saving  of  from  $175,000  to  $200,000.  He 
now  effects  the  same  saving  by  another  line  of  argument,  or  by  the 
use  of  carl)ons.  lie  knew  at  that  time  that  wo  could  not  use  car- 
bons. Tliat  is  empliasized  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brown  of  the  same 
date.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Brown's  letter  to  me  gave 
the  same  <letails.  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Wilmot  explained  to  Mr. 
Firown  in  my  presence  that  a  saving  would  be  effected  by  placing  the 
two  i)a])era  in  the  machine  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  note  this  statement  in  this  letter  at  page  33,  with  re- 
spect to  your  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  card  to  be  furnished  the 
adjutants  g(»neral  of  the  vStates  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  prevent  the 
work  being  done  in  that  way  [reading]: 

With  nvpcct  to  your  statement  to  tho  elYcrt  that  the  eanls  ti)  ho  furnished  the  State 
a<ljiit:intH  ireiienil  was  ni  siirh  a  si/e  as  to  prevent  its  preparation  l»v  carlNm  pnve* 
in  connet'tion  with  your  oriihnal  writing'  oi  the  jacket.  I  am  prepareti  to  say  that  y^'^ 
lire  correct  lieyt>n<l  a  <loul^t.  Indeed,  had  the  \  ery  purpose  of  de.^i}rniii^  thisparticuli' 
<'ard  heen  to  defeat  it.«  ])reparation  l«y  carhou  process,  nr  by  <»th«'r  tH'niKULiral  nieanf. 
that  pur])ose  could  hardly  have  heen  hotter  serv<»d  l>y  the  actual  d<>gijjn  of  A.  *!■  ^^ 
Konn  No.  72 1  *».  For  the  information  of  the  nienihers  of  the  committee  who  havewKl 
vour  letter,  1  append  that  form  hen»to.  sut:jr<'stini:a  careful  study  of  the  matter  app«^'* 
inu'  therein.  l»ot]i  front  and  l>ack.  Not  only  would  it  l-e  inipdssiltle  to  prepare  ihi-' 
c.ml  l)y  <'arl»on  or  other  simultane<»us  pn»cess  in  coiiil-ination  with  the  jacket,  hut  it  t 
ijuestiona)>l<'  whether  the  use  oi  this  form.  con.«jiderini;  ii  now  without  roirard  t*^i'^* 
adaptal'ility  to  a  process  of  duplicate  pn)duction,  will  not  •)!  itself  result  in  a  in^* 
waste  of  ])ul>li<-  fiinds  in  the  pre])aration  of  statements  tor  the  adjutants  ccneral  of  ih^ 
various  States. 

Then  lie  enumerates  some  of  the  ilefects  from  that  point  of  viev. 
Xow.  could  the  jacket  and  card,  in  your  opinion,  hare  been  so  made 
ai>  to  have  used  carbon  in  putting  the  information  on  both  by  simul- 
taneous action? 

(Jen.  Hakkis.  Absolutely,  no,  sir:  ami  Mr.  Wilmot  did  not  recom- 
nuMid  that  at  the  time  of  the  discussion.  This  letter  of  November  7. 
^hows  that  they  ha<l  no  idea  of  cfTectins:  a  saving  bv  the  carlxT. 
process.     X«»w,  havinir  been  shown   by  actual   test    that    it   is  noi 
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-  possible,  or,  even  if  possible,  not  practicable  to  put  the  cards  in  side 
':  by  side,  he  shifts  his  line  of  argument  and  goes  back  to  the  carbon 
'saving,  but  this  shows  that  he  did  not  intend  to  effect  any  saving 

whatever  by  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  view  of  The  Adjutant  Oeneral's  statement  that  Mr. 

Wilmot  did  not  propose  to  prepare  the  card  and  jacket  by  the  carbon 

Srocess,  I  woula  like  to  read  this  extract  from  his  own  letter  of 
anuary  10,  into  the  record: 

^Ir.  Wilmot  first  proposed  that  the  jacket  and  the  statement  of  service  be  typed  at 
the  same  time  by  carbon  process,  but  this  could  not  be  done  because  of  the  dinerence 
in  the  size  of  the  card  ana  the  jacket  and  because  the  entries  on  the  card  are  far  more 
7  numerous  than  the  entries  necessary  for  the  jacket. 

Nor  is  it  practicable  to  place  the  card  and  the  jacket  in  the  typewriter  side  by  side, 
an  suggested  by  him,  and  attempt  to  type  them  wnile  both  are  in  the  machine.  In  the 
first  place,  the  card  adopted  upon  tne  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  adjutants 
general  of  the  States  is  6  inches  wide,  and  the  jacket  is  4}  inches  wide,  making  a  total 
width  of  10}  inches,  which  is  greater  than  the  width  of  the  ordinary  typewriter  carriage. 
Even  if  mechanically  possible,  the  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  teach  the  average  clerk  to  satisfactorily  make  two  different  entries  in 
two  distinct  places.  The  operation  would  be  confusmg,  leading  to  both  delay  and 
error. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  in  this 
letter,  that  had  the  very  purpose  in  designing  that  particular  card 
been  to  make  it  impossible  to  produce  the  card  and  jacket  by  one 
operation,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  serve  that  purpose 
better  than  by  designing  this  particular  card.  Tn  attempting  to 
reach  certain  ends  tmx)ugh  clerical  processes,  we  should  attempt  to 
reach  the  ends  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  whenever  the 
same  end  can  be  attained  by  a  more  economical  method,  we  shall  try 
to  select  that  method,  and  had  that  been  the  consideration  in  this 
particular  case,  a  card  could  have  been  designed  which  would  have 
made  it  possible  to  produce  those  two  records  by  a  simultaneous 
process. 

Mr.  Wo()i>.  What  is  the  carriage  width  of  an  ordinary  typewriter? 

^Ir.  (rRAVEs.  They  have  varying  widths;  but  the  facts  are  that  a 
:>rc>por  card  could  have  been  designed  and  a  proper  jacket  form 
70uld  have  l)oon  designed,  had  that  been  given  any  consideration 
ivlifttever  it  would  have  made  it  absolutely  possible  and  feasible  to 
->roi>are  both  records  at  one  time  by  carbon  process  or  by  the  process 
ater  su^rgested  by  Mr.  Wilmot.  \  will  continue  reading  from  The 
\d  jut  ant  General's  statement: 

Even  if  mechanically  possible,  the  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  Ib  oifficuU 
f  not  impossible  to  teach  the  average  clerk  to  satisfactorily^  make  two  different  entries 
n  twr»  distinct  places.  The  operation  would  be  confusing,  leading  to  both  delay 
Lnd  error. 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  the  first  recommendation  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  on  this  particular  point  was  that  the  jacket 
and  card  b(»  produced  by  carbon  process. 

Gon.  Harris.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CrRAVEs.  That  is  what  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  The  Adjutant 
(loneral  from  which  I  just  read,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Wilmot  first  proposed  that  the  jacket  and  the  statement  of  service  be  typed 
at  the  same  time  by  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  was  not  the  case,  why  did  you  put  that  language 
in  vour  letter,  Oeneral? 


\ 
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('t*'Ti.  Hakei^.  TL&t  involved  the  purchase,  as  I  said«  at  thai  xm 
'tl  «r>^ittl  ma^hin^  which  would  make  a  carbon  improasion  thma 
the  Card  and  the  jacket,  and  mv  impression  is  that  the  cost  whIb 
havp  f/f*n  ?62.«'*>'».  Mr.  Wilmot.  if  1  am  not  very  much  Tnjgtafc* 
when  he  found  that  that  machine  would  cost  that  much,  dropMC 
the  idea. 

Mr.  WrxiU.  At  the  time  vou  wrote  that  letter  you  had  in  nnadi 
v;hf-mf  suf  h  as  pro  parsed  hy  Mr.  Wilmot  and  which  scheme  invcM 
a  f&r?')on  prr »^«^^ '. 

Cien.  ll.\RBi.s.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Sfi2j)0& 
worth  '»f  typewriters  \ 

Mr.  Wilmot.  I  said  nothin?  about  the  purchase  of  any  machinir^ 
The  card  had  not  been  designed  and  I  urged  that  it  be  so  dessart 
that  it  could  he  made  by  a  simultaneous  process  on  a  typewriter. 

Mr.  Browx.  I  wbh  to  confirm  The  Adjutant  General* s  stateooi 
in  his  letter,  from  which  Mr.  Graves  has  just  read.  Mr.  WJhnrt's 
first  proposal  was  that  the  card  and  jacket  be  produced  by  a  cart« 
pnx-ess.  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  only  abandonrf 
that  pronosfll  after  it  wps  flatly  rejected  by  The  Adjutant  Gcncnl 

Gen.  Harris.  Xo  definite  proposal  was  inade  to  me,  but  simplri 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  use  a  carbon  process. ' 

^Ir.  Wood.  Did  you  try  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg  wliete 
it  could  be  made  practicable  ?  Did  you  set  a  card  and  use  it  ii 
connection  with  carbon  paper  to  see  whetner  or  not  an  impreasis 
could  be  made  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  did  not,  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  fe 
place,  we  have  4,000,000  records  in  our  files,  substantially;  of  thil 
4,000,000,  3.200,000  are  already  in  jackets  and  there  is  no  intentioB 
of  rewriting  those  jackets:  in  the  second  place,  the  inf ormatioii  a 
the  jackets  is  not  tne  same  as  on  the  cards;  there  is  certain  infontt- 
tion  on  the  jacket  that  is  not  on  the  card  at  all  and  a  great  deal  HMff 
information  on  the  card  than  on  the  jacket,  so  that  I  can  see  v 
advantage  in  using  a  carbon  process,  even  if  it  were  possible.  I  •■ 
now  experimenting  with  different  methods  of  typewriting,  and  tk 
experiments  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  1bie  more  economioL 
witb  the  average  clerk,  to  make  what  is  known  as  a  dmnmy  ridtf 
than  to  trust  inexperienced  clerks  to  typewrite  directly  frwa  fc 
service  record  and  the  enlistment  paper. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  dummy? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  will  have  one  of  the  higher  ^ade  clerks  or  ooi 
of  the  more  intelligent  clerks  copy  in  pencil  the  mformation  thatB 
to  go  on  the  cards,  and  then  let  the  typist  simply  do  the  typewriti(  i  i 
from  the  copy.     The  experiments  so  far  indicate  that  it  will  be  ra/»  I 
economical  for  an  exammer  to  pencil  the  information  on  a  canlii'|i[ 
let  a  typist  siinply  type  it.  I  tl 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  require  two  clerks  to  do  that  one  job,  wouH  I 
it  not?  lit 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would;  but  the  output  is  greater.  \tt 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  do  they  get  the  information  that  goes  oo  dilGQ 
card  and  this  jacket?  Ijili] 

Gen.  Harris.  They  get  it  from  the  enlistment  j  aper  and  Ailtlie 
service  record  as  well  as  the  report  of  physical  examii  ation  prior  raijd 
separation  from  the  service,     i  am  not  satisfied  yet  i    at  we  einiri|%d 

1^ 
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aprove  upon  it,  but  the  experiments  we  have  made  so  far  show 
lat  my  plan  is  a  eood  one.  If  I  have  to  make  what  we  call  a  dummy 
will  use  the  jackets  which  already  have  a  part  of  the  information 
1  them;  that  is,  3,200,000  of  the  4,000,000  cases,  therebv  saving 
le  copy  of  this  information.  If  that  is  done  there  would  be  no 
^cessity,  and  it  would  be  uneconomical,  of  making  the  two  papers 
jT  car^n  process,  even  if  the  two  papers  had  to  contain  exactly 
le  same  information. 

But  I  have  never  considered  the  problem  of  making  the  statement 
service  and  jacket  bj  a  carbon  process  as  worthy  of  real  serious 
»iisideration,  even  if  it  is  physically  possible,  first,  because,  as  I 
y,  information  in  regard  to  3,200,000  cases  is  already  on  there — 
200,000  out  of  the  4,000,000 — and,  second,  because  the  amount  of 
formation  on  here  [indicating]  is  such  a  small  proportion  of  the 
nount  of  information  that  soes  on  here  ^dicatin^  that  it  is  a 
Btste  of  energy  to  make  a  can)on  copy  of  the  whole  thing, 
lubr.  Wood.  If  the  information  that  is  on  the  jacket  was  in  the  same 
quence,  you  could  use  the  carbon  imtil  you  had  on  the  jacket  all 
at  is  on  the  card,  then  take  out  the  card  and  complete  the  process) 
Gen.  Habris.  Yes;  for  that  3,200,000.  Of  course,  if  we  use  a 
Lxnmy,  we  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  mentioned  the  carbon  to. 
ow  jou  that  Uie  ai^ument  on  November  10  that  there  would  be 
Bav^mg  of  $175,000  or  $200,000  was  based  on  the  one  operation, 
it  now  the  same  amount  is  to  be  saved  on  a  different  operation, 
iich  seems  to  me  not  to  show  exactly  good  faith. 
Mr.  Graves.  May  I  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  to  the  effect 
at  the  letter  which  The  Adjutant  General  read  as  of  November  7 
ide  no  estimate  whatever  as  to  the  estimated  amoimt  of  saving? 
Gen.  Harris.  That  letter  was  an  inclosure  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brown 
November  10,  stating  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $400,000, 
d  it  was  inclosed  to  show  in  detail  how  that  saying  would  be 
acted. 

E^.  Brown.  I  see  no  point  to  The  Adjutant  General's  contention, 
i^ause  either  one  of  the  processes  recommended  by  Mr.  Wilmot 
raid  be  more  economical,  much  more  economical^  than  the  one  he 
attempting  to  follow.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  commercial  con- 
Ti  in  the  country  woidd  consider  for  a  moment  the  laborious  and 
iCciiTate  method  of  abstracting  first  with  a  lead  pencil  on  a  sheet 
paper  the  information  from  the  papers  in  this  jacket  and  then 
•ning  it  over  to  a  typist  to  copy.  Tnere  was  a  time  in  the  Treas- 
f  Department  when  all  letters  were  written  in  that  way,  but  that 
s  abandoned  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  would  you  do  it?  You  heard  what  the  general^ 
d  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  dummy,  using  one  derk  to  get 
ls  information  and  then  another  one  to  do  the  typewriting. 
Mr.  Graves.  I  think  I,  perhaps,  can  make  dear,  m  a  general  way 
least,  just  what  the  difference  is  between  these  two  methods  for 
iting  a  card  and  the  jacket.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  The  Adjutant 
tneral,  that  it  is  not  proposed,  imder  the  plan  that  he  now  has,  to 
.t  all  of  the  items  of  information  on  the  jacket  that  will  be  put  on 
e  card,  but  of  course  there  would  be  no  objection  to  having  those 
ditional  items  of  information  on  the  jacket  as  well  as  on  the  card; 
d  there  are,  indeed,  some  material  advantages  in  having  that  addi- 
mal  information  on  the  jacket.     So  it  is  not  an  objection  to  tiie 
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system  which  the  Bureau  of  Efiiciency  proposes  to  say  that  too  mu 
information  is  to  be  put  on  the  jacket,  because  you  can  not  pun 
much  information  on  the  jacket.     Of  course,  under  the  system 
propose,  the  jacket  and  the  card  would  contain  the  same'  identi 
mformation. 

Mr.  Sis.sox.  \Miy  do  you  want  a  card  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  card  is  to  be  sent  to  State  adjutants  for  th. 
record  and  the  jacket  is  kept  here  for  our  record.  Now,  it  ?h": 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  argument  to  demonstrate  that  if  it  i?  p" 
sible  to  design  a  jacket  and  a  card  which  will  be  susceptible  of  p; 
duction  bv  carb«)n  process,  and,  of  course,  that  is  entirely  feasii 
because  all  commercial  concerns  do  that  sort  of  thing:  it  is  a  lit 
new  in  the  Government,  but  it  is  done  in  the  Government — butl^ 
is  possible  to  design  a  jacket  and  a  card  and  have  the  same  i!i?« 
mation  on  both  by  the  use  of  carbon  we  believe  it  would  necessari 
result  in  a  saving:  the  information  could  be  written  on  the  jaii 
or  tlie  card,  whichever  is  preferable,  but  in  any  event  the  informat: 
would  be  carried  through  by  the  carbon  to  the  card  or  iacket.  whk. 
ever  would  be  underneath.  Consequently  what  would  be  saved  1 
that  method  in  terms  of  money  or  a  part  of  what  is  saved  is  u 
actual  cost  of  writing  4,()()0,000  jackets  to  show  the  infomiatit 
which  has  just  been  stated  by  The  Adjutant  General  and  the  aotci 
cost  of  verifving  all  the  data  that  is  written  on  each  one  of  tho» 
4.000,000  jackets. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  number  is  800,000  instead  of  4,000.000. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  understood  the  General  to  sav  that  3,200.00<^  hi* 
already  been  WTitten. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  there  are  only  800,000  to  l)c  \\Titten. 

Mr.  Graves.  T  understood  tfiat  3,200,000  had  been  \iTitten. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes:  3,200,000  have  been  written,  leaving  SOO.OlH' 
to  bo  written.  T  had  originally  estimated  1,000,000,  but  to  beacfo- 
rate  I  liad  a  number  of  drawers  counted  yesterday  and  1  found  tint 
from  the  percentage  of  those  drawers  counted  there  were  abo;ii 
800,000  sets  of  papers  yet  to  be  jacketed.  So  the  estimate  of  sane? 
should  be  based  on  800.000  and  not  on  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  jackets  to  bewrii- 
ten  was  based  on  statements  made  to  representatives  of  this  burett 
by  the  persons  in  charge  of  that  work.  Of  course,  w^e  are  not  in » 
position  to  actually  (^ount  the  number  of  these  things  that  have  beer 
done  and  our  i)rocedure  always  is  to  rely  upon  information  which « 
get  from  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  told  Mr.  Wilmot  several  times  that  there  were  i»< 
more  than  1,000,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  that  does  not  change  the  principle  of  t- 
tiling  a  bit.  The  principle  is  that  if  these  two  forms  can  be  jj' 
designed  that  one  can  be  written  at  the  same  time  the  otlier*^ 
writte7\  wha^  will  bo  saved  is  the  cost  of  tj'ping  and  proofreadii? 
the  lesser  of  those  two  documents  plus  the  cost  of  handling  ^^^ 
])apors.  ft  should  not  be  thouglit  that  the  cost  of  handling  ^^ 
pa])ers  is  an  immaterial  factor  in  this  operation,  as  is  demon.^tn^'*] 
by  th(^  records  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  It  cost  13*  <^j 
])er  jacket  to  produce  the  jackets  that  have  been  \iTitten,  accordr 
to  the  records  that  we  get  from  Tl^e  Adjutant  General's  subordinaj* 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  a  very  important  point  and  I  would ' 
to  ex])lain  it. 
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At.  Graves.  If  I  am  permitted  to  continue  my  remarks  I  will 
)lain  wliy  that  cost  is  so  excessive.     I  started  out  to  say  that 

searching  operation  and  the  handling  of  the  papers  are  "not  to 
lost  sight  of  in  operations  of  this  sort.  I  went  on  to  say  that  the 
t  of  \mtiixg  those  jackets,  xmder  the  scheme  now  in  use,  or  which 
3  in  use  until  the  writing  was  stopped,  was  J3J  cents  each,  and 

rate  per  day  per  clerk,  including  both  operations,  that  of  writing 
I  proofreading,  was  37  jackets.  The  number  of  documents  of 
.t  sort  which  could  be  produced  from  straight  cop^dng,  without 
r  searching  or  handling  of  papers,  would  be  about  185,  consid- 
ig  the  quantity  of  material  that  is  on  the  jacket. 
^his  has  dropped  from  185,  which  would  be  the  normal  produc- 
1  for  typing  that  quantity  of  materid,  to  37.  Now,  I  think  it 
lear  to  any  one  that  when  we  have  a  simple  record  of  tliis  kind 
I  another  record  is  to  be  made,  even  though  one  of  them  may 
.tain  more  information  than  the  other,  that  the  ecoi\omical  way 
do  it  is  to  do  it  by  the  carbon  rocess.  That  is  not  new,  as  1 
1  awhile  ago.  It  may  be  pbjected,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  that  the 
posed  carbon  record  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  yet  almost 
rv  bank  in  this  country  .keeps  its  accoimts  by  the  carbon  process* 
depositors'  accounts  are  kept  by  the  carboix  process,  the  ori^al 
teraent  being  the  one  which  goes  to  a  depositor,  the  duplicate 
ag  retained  ny  the  bank. 
Ir.  SissoN.  I  think  it  is  just  the  reverse;  I  think  a  bank  sends 

tlie  carbon  copy  and  retains  the  original, 
rlr.  Graves.  No;  that  is  usually  not  the  case. 
Ir.  Wood.  Wiiether  that  is  so  or  not  it  is  the  process  they  use. 
Ir.  Graves.  Yes. 

Jr.  SissoN.  ^\J1  of  the  banks  with  which  I  have  any  transactions 
p  the  original  and  give  me  the  duplicate.  They  are  bound  by  the 
)licate  but  in  law  they  would  not  be  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
re  has  been  no  change  in  the  rules  of  evidence.  One  of  the  rules 
evidence  is  that  a  man  must  introduce  the  original  unless  the 
jinal  is  lost;  you  can  not  introduce  a  copy,  even  a  carbon  copy, 
night  be  possible  to  change  the  rules  of  evidence  but  the  rulas  of 
dence  in  tliat  regard  have  not  yet  been  change<l. 
rfr.  Wood.  It  has  been  held  that  where  two  instruments  are  made 
the  same  time  by  the  same  operation  they  may  both  be  treated  as 
l^inals. 

Ir.  wSissoN.  That  is  true  if  you  can  prove  that  fact,  but  that  is  a 
)  in  the  proof;  but  you  must  produce  the  original  if  it  can  be  had. 
5  courts  will  hold  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United  States  wiU 
:i  that  if  the  original  can  be  had  you  must  produce  the  original 
ler  than  a  copy  of  it. 

Ir.  Wood.  But  for  the  purpose  of  this  argiunent  it  does  not  make  a 
of  difference. 

Ir.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does,  because  the  original  papers 
lid  be  in  the  files  anyway. 

Ir.  GiLWES.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  all  large  department  stores, 
itever  the  practice  of  the  banks  may  be,  keep  their  accounts  in 
)licate,  sending  the  original  copy  of  the  account  to  the  customer 
I  retaining  the  duplicate.  In  other  words,  their  only  retained 
ounting  record  is  a  carbon.  That  is  done  in  the  Government  also, 
ny  Government  establishments  keep  their  accounts  by  book- 
ping  machines  which  produce  three  sets  of  accounts,  and  the 
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''*;'..'.  '-r^/V'-^-.v  >:-  ::  ■-:  ^  r-^'r'i  a.-  :?:•=•  ■  ririnal  t-^-  f&r  &-  .\ 
»if.-:  f  It  \*.:  >%:.'*■  >-r»-  '".'ry^rr.-*:.     •*'   •?.•=•  '/.i^ti'r.  at  L-^ue  wrul.i 
)»*'  Tf.'-r'-.-.'  ■f-::*'':.i'T  j.  v*i-  f*';i-:r»!*-  ir.  th^  Seeir-r.ins  of  this  : :«. 
.^jfj. '•  »*'■  .'j:.(f'.  h  rhr']  it:.':  h  j^orr^'t  whi'-h  ^''Ulo  have  be^r.  r: 

Mr.  W'ft^ih.  A:.'.*  *.?.'-  ''.j:^--r.:'iri  tmw  L-  vhfther  it  i<  fea<:hl«i^ : 
I'tr.  ■  uruf't-  ,  f.,r  tv."  v.* Iff:  r^-mainiris  to  be  »ione  f 

Mr  <i\i\'.y.-.  'Y:if'  rfrnark-  I  have  ma«ie  '.vould  apply  certi 
\\i(rf  '^Uh.Uf)h  ia^ki't-  rf-rnairiincr  t^'i  be  made. 

Mr.  W^y^ji.   I>iiTr-riri£f  '»rily  in  rlegrree  a>  to  amount  f 

Mr  ^ii:\vf>.  Y'-. 

<^i<-n.  H\iiFir-.  I  <*xplairi*'d  to  Mr.  Wilmot  that  we  had  no  ir 
wb*it#*'.wr  of  p'ittirifr  a-  rnuoh  information  on  those  jackets  tl 
n\r*'iu\\-  \}Oi'\\  rorriplftffl  »l-  they  were  putting  on  the  jackets  th 
niJikiii^'  jit  tbjit  timr*.  and  I  also  explained  that  they  were 
monr  infonnatiori  on  there  than  I  intended,  that  I  had  giver 
to  "-top  it  and  it  has  been  stoppecl. 

.Mr.  \Vor>ii.  I^r»t  me  ask  you  this  question:  Suppose  vf 
soo.dfK)  (A  thr*«-e  thinj^  yet  to  jret  out  and  you  found  it  was  pra( 
to  make  a  earbon,  there  wouM  not  be  any  material  objection 
as  your  r>ffiee  is  eoneerned,  if  the  same  information  you  put 
'•ard  was  put  on  the  jaeket.  too,  would  there? 

(icn.  ll.xicRis.  Xo:  l)ut  the  adjustants  general  of  the  States 
have  to  buy  speeially  made  filing  equipment.  Four  bv  six 
staiuhird  erjuipment  to  be  purchased  anjrwhere,  but  if  I  f 
information  on  slips  the  size  of  the  jacket  it  would  require  e£ 
«»f  them  to  have  special  filing  equipment  made.  Now,  as 
amount  to  be  save(l  by  this  process.  The  statement  has  beei 
that  it  was  costing  \i\\  cents  to  typewrite  a  jacket.  The  ^ 
those  chirks  eonsist(»d  at  the  time  oi  going  over  the  files,  tru 
the  lil(»s,  picking  out  loose  papers,  of  which  there  were  800,0f 
and  putting  those  loose  papers  in  the  proper  jackets,  if  there 
jacket  inach*  for  those  loose  papers,  and  if  there  was  no  jackei 
for  those*  loose  naj)^^^  assembling  them  by  names  and  making] 
for  t  h(»m,  and  t  lie  typewriting  w- as  a  very  small  part  of  that  ope 

1  <»xphiined  that  to  Mr.  Wilmot  and  to  Mr.  Brown  at  the  ti 
that  t  h(»  cost  of  \\\\  cents  for  making  a  jacket  represented  a  gr« 
more  work  than  simply  typewritmg  the  jacket.  I  think  v 
typ(»write  jackets  at  the  rate  of  200  per  day,  so  that  to  typ 
SOO.OOO  jackets  would  take  one  clerk  4,000  davs,  and  at  $5  ad; 
cost  of  tli(»  tvpewriting  would  be  $20,000.  and  that  is  somewh 
than  « 17') ,()()()  or  S20(),00(). 

Mr.  Wood.  Their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  typing  was  $70,83 
|>roof  reading  $12,500. 

(len.  ll.\KKis.  In  the  typing  I  include  the  proof  reading  as 
1  include  the  whole  operation.  One  of  the  gentlemen.  I  think 
.isr>  as  the  probable  number  to  be  done  a  day,  but  I  think  v 
ivpewrite  200.  This  paper  explains  at  leiigth  the  diffioul 
ol)taining  the  information  from  these  records  to  typewrite  o 
jacket.  The  information  that  goes  on  the  jacket  is  obtained 
two  papers,  the  tirst  page  of  the  enlistment  paper  and  the  Ia>t 
of  the  service  reconl:  the  time  it  takes  to  look  at  the  fiist  pap?' 
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istment  paper  and  the  last  paf  e  of  the  service  record  is  not  very 
at,  and  I  believe  we  can  procmce  them  at  the  rate  of  about  200 
day,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  typewriting  the  jackets,  with  the 
>rmation  we  contempate  putting  on  them,  would  oe  about  S20.000. 
ilr.  Wood.  Did  I  understand  you  correctljr  to  say  that  you  nave 
3ady  furnished  or  have  prepared  to  be  furnished  to  the  adjustants 
leral  all  of  the  cases  that  will  be  reauired  except  800,000  ? 
}en.  Harris.  No;  I  have  preparea  jackets  tor  all  my  records 
,ept  800,000. 

]!ertainlY  there  would  be  no  purpose  in  putting  these  jackets  that 
itain  all  the  information  I  need  in  the  typewriter  and  using  the 
bon  process  for  the  3,200,000.    So  that  if  there  is  any  saving 
)cted  oy  tiie  suggestion,  and  I  do  not  admit  it — that  is^  as  far  as 
)  typing  goes  I  admit  a  little  saving — it  w6iild  be  a  savmg  on  the 
),000  that  are  not  jacketed  and  not  on  the  4,000,000. 
^r.  Wood.  How  many  of  these  cards  do  you  have  to  furnish  the 
utants  general  of  the  States  ? 
jren.  H^^Bis.  1  furnish  one  for  each  man. 
At.  Wood.  I  mean  the  total  ? 
3ren.  Harris.  Substantially  4,000,000. 
dr.  Wood.  You  have  not  furnished  any  yet. 
Sen.  Harris.  Practically  none.    We  nave  started  on  that  work 
IT.     I  mention  that  to  show  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  bureau, 
luming  that  the  total  cost  of  typing  those  800,000  was  saved,  it 
uld  be  $20,000,  and  we  know  very  well  that  it  would  not  be  any- 
ng  like  that,  because  they  will  have  to  go  through  the  operation 
rway.     I  have  made  an  estimate  that  uiere  wiU  be  a  saving  of 
220.     1  think  that  is  a  liberal  estimate.     If  I  were  rewriting  tnat 
:;er  now,  I  would  show  that  that  is  a  paper  saving  only,  because  the 
continuing  the  jacketing  of  those  records  is  slowing  up  our  process 
examining  the  papers. 

rTiese  lindicating]  are  the  drawers  in  which  all  the  papers  arejack- 
d,  and  all  the  papers  are  true  and  arranged  in  perfect  order.  Every 
>er  relating  to  a  man  in  the  jacket  can  be  searched  in  very  much 
i  time  than  the  other  part  of  the  wings,  so  I  am  losing  every  day  in 
)  work  of  the  clerks  by  virtue  of  the  lact  that  I  stopped  that  opera- 
n  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  so  I  now  am 
ivinced  that  possibly  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  adopting  their 
rgestion.  Certainly  the  amoimt  saved  by  the  operation,  $2,200,  is 
3et  by  the  delay  that  my  clerks  are  experiencing  in  searching  tne  files. 
Vlr.  SissoN.  How  mucli  time  would  be  lost  m  putting  the  carbon 
der  the  cards. 

Mr.  Brown.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  you  have  to  put  the  two  together,  and  there 
»uld  be  a  good  deal  of  time  lost  in  two  or  three  milBon  of  them,  and 
would  be  altogether  owing  to  how  much  is  written  on  the  sheet,  as 
the  relative  time  saved  per  operation  in  the  machine. 
Sen.  Harris.  I  would  hke  to  get  those  statistics  and  introduce 
9m  in  the  record  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  one  copy  and  two  copies. 

'OTE. — From  tests  made  it  was  found  that  the  increase  of  time  required  to  make 
x>ii  copies  in  straight  typewriting  of  letters  and  memoranda  varied  from  5  to  114 
Cent  and  in  making  carhon  copies  of  the  cards  for  the  adjutants  general  of 
•Q8  the  increase  was  22  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  typewriting  800,000 
^1^  is  $20,000,  the  additional  cost  of  one  carbon  copy  would  be  between  $1,000  and 
00.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  tvpewritine  800,000  cards  is  $20,000,  the  adcft- 
M  cost  of  one  carbon  copy  would  be  approumately  $4,400. 
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Mr.  SissT/N.  I  &m  referring  to  the  original.  For  instance,  vor: 
y^iiir  ja'ket  in.  as  y^»u  did.  for  the  original,  and  if  you  put  a  cardui;- 
the  bottom  of  the  jacket  and  have  to  go  through  the  jacket  orreTe: 
it.  or  put  the  ^ard  on  top.  then  you  would  have  to  adjust  the  car' 
paper  between  the  two. 

Gen.  Harri.s.  Yes. 

Mr.  Si.s.s^iN.  That  would  take  some  time.  Of  course,  it  pn^  i' 
woiild  not  lake  as  much  time  as  it  would  to  put  the  two  pie*:^ 
separately  uiid  tvpe  them  twice- 

Gen.  IIarri.s.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  I  would  like  to  know  the  relative  saving  in  the  r 
operations. 

Gon.  Harris.  In  my  operation,  I  do  not  put  them  all  thp> 
twice.  only  SOO.OOO.  and  they  go  not  all  the  way  through,  but  olj 
to  a  few  items. 

Mr.  (jRAVKs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  madeiie: 
what  the  objoftion  of  The  Adjutant  General  is  to  the  carbon  prcKt 
in  making  these  records,  assuming  the  question  of  preparing  ti 
particular  card  was  not  involved. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  objection  is  that  the  card  I  would  have^ 
furnish  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  is  a  card  they  do  & 
want.  It  is  a  card  that  would  require  them  to  purchase  and  b^ 
made  to  order  special  filing  equipment,  when  many  of  them  b^ 
filing  ofiuipmont  lor  the  four  by  six  cards,  and  those  who  do  not  If*- 
it  can  [)urcluuse  standard  equipment  in  the  market  at  a  verv  IK- 
less  cost  than  to  have  special  equipment  made  to  order:  and  Jurtl*' 
more,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  very  great  saving  in  taking  two  kini 
of  naper  and  putting  them  together  by  carbon.  One  is  a  jacket  lb 
is  like  this  [indicating]  and  the  other  one  would  have  to  be  a  sli?. 
This  jacket  has  a  certain  amount  of  thickness  to  it,  and  I  thinl-l 
you  put  a  single  paper  with  that  it  would  not  work  well.  AnoiW 
point  is  that  I  have  on  hand  all  the  jackets  of  this  kind  that  Id*^ 
If  I  attempted  to  make  the  statements  of  services  by  the  carb^'i 
process  I  should  have  to  purchase  an  additional  supply  of  jackff 
which  is  no  small  item. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  you  know  what  that  item  is?  It  might  bea^f? 
good  idea  to  put  in  the  record  what  those  jackets  cost. 

Gon.  Harris.  I  will  do  that.  The  average  cost  of  the  jackets,* 
eluding  })rinting,  w^as  $9.81  per  thousand,  which  would  make  $'.>*■ 
for  SOO.OOO. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  was  it  determined  to  send  these  cards  tot^i 
adjutants  goiioral  of  the  States. 

(iroii.  Harris.  The  money  was  a[)propriated  on  July  11,  1919. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiiy?'!"^ 
I  sup])()so  the  War  Department  made  an  estimate  and  rcKjuest'-' 
that,  did  tlioy  not  ^ 

Gon.  Harris.  Yes:  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  had^f 
demanding  those  statements  of  services  and  the  Secretary  of '* 
suggested  that  an  appropriation  be  made  available  for  that  P^i 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  tiio  advantage  in  keeping  these  rocorosin 
places,  in  the  States  and  in  Washington? 

Gon.  Harris.  From  my  point  of  view,  none  whatever,  but  the 
torical  societies  and  the  patriotic  societies  and  others  were  doman< 
it,  and  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  Congress  decided  to  do  tta^ 
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Mr.  SissoN.  They  did  not  do  that  in  the  Civil  War,  did  they? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  they  did,  for  some  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  we  have  a  complete  report  of  the  Indiana  soldiers 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  durinc^  the  Civil  War,  called  the  Buck-TerrdU 
report,  gotten  up  from  just  mis  same  sort  of  information. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  it  done  by  the  War  Department  here  ! 

Mr.  Wood.  The  War  Department  furnished  the  data  and  the  orig- 
jial  data  is  in  the  archives  of  the  State^  but  the  book  was  gotten  out 
t>y  ihe  adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  man  by  the  name 
>f  Terrell. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  expense  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  t 

Gen.  Harris.  The  Federal  Government  furnished  the  information^ 
just  as  we  are  doing  now.  I  know  that  several  of  the  States  are 
>lanning  to  publish  as  much  of  this  information  as  we  wiU  permit 
iliem  to  publish.  Certain  pu-ts  of  this  are  confidential  and  we  will 
lot  authorize  that  to  be  published.  There  was  very  strong  pressure 
yn  my  office,  and  the  pressure  was  so  strong  that  the  Secretary  urged 
[Ton^ress,  and  I  think  probably  every  Congressman  in  ihe  House 
received  letters  from  their  own  State  adjutants  general  urging  their 
lupport  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  leaving  this  subject  I  wish  to 
itate  again  that  the  information  we  have  from  tiie  head  of  the  section 
in  charge  of  preparing  these  jackets  was  tiiat  tiiere  were  remaining  to 
i>e  written  3,000,000,  and  that  the  2,000,000  which  had  been  written — 
^ese  figures  are  approximate  only — ^were  not  complete,  axid  tiiat  the 
Atroduction  of  the  additional  information  which  was  required  to  com- 
>lete  them  would  be  substantially  as  much  of  a  task  as  to  write  ihe 
2,000,000  all  over.  That  is  the  basis  of  our  estimate.  As  I  stated 
>efore,  we  can  not  ourselves  count  these  things.  We  must  rely  upoii 
statements  made  to  us,  and  ip.  this  particular  case  the  statement  was 
>ut  in  writing  and  shown  to  the  chief  of  the  section  in  charge  of  the 
jTork,  and  by  that  person  we  were  told  it  was  a  correct  statement  of 
'acts,  and  upon  that  we  relied.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  statement 
nade  by  The  Adjutant  General  to  the  effect  that  this  jacket  and  card 
ire  not  of  standard  size,  and  consequently  special  equipment  would 
lave  to  be  coYistructed,  that  is  not  accurate.  Both  are  standard 
\izes.  This  particular  kind  of  eouipment  is  on  the  market.  It  is  not 
lecessary  to  have  it  built  to  order  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  is 
ipon  sale  at  substantially  the  same  prices  as  filing  equipment  of  other 
standard  sizes. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  about  these  cards  i  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  adju- 
ants  general  of  the  different  States  requested  a  card  of  the  size  of 
Jiis  one. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  question  of  whether  tiie 
vishes  of  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  were  to  override  tiie 
natter  of  economy  in  producing  the  cards. 

Mr.  SissoN.  T  presume  there  is  no  controversy  in  tiie  card-furnishing 
«rorld  as  to  which  of  the  cards  will  be  used. 

Mr.  McReynolds.  Oh,  no ;  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  these  cards  preserved  in  the  offices  of  the 
adjutants  general  of  the  States  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  being  filed  in  the  regular  equipment,  4  by  6 
irawers. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  this  same  data  could  be  placed  on  a  smaller  < 
their  ef^uipmont  could  be  arranged  to  accommodate  the  card,  n 
than  the  card  arranged  to  accommodate  the  ecjuipment. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  true,  but  I  still  beliere  it  is  just  as  econoi 
for  us  to  put  it  on  that  card  as  it  would  be  on  any  other  card, 
would  be  more  economical  to  put  it  on  thi  other  card  than  the  3 1 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  the  information 
smaller  can!.  If  you  use  that  card  for  the  information  alonj 
linos  requested,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  prettv  n 
filled. 

Gen.  Harris.  In  regard  to  the  information  on  there,  a  numli 
the  adjutants  general  came  to  Washington  to  see  me  perso 
about  it,  and  after  their  conferences  I  drew  up  the  form  conta 
the  information  which  I  thought  they  wanted,  and  I  thought  I^ 
be  abl(»  to  furnish.  They  wanted  more  than  I  could  furnish  ^ 
the  appropriation.  I  explained  that  to  them,  and  they  subm 
to  it  without  any  further  ado.  I  sent  that  card  to  all  tne  adju 
general  of  the  States,  and  received  a  great  many  suggestions  for 
changes  and  little  additions,  and  I  adopted  a  large  percentaj 
those  suggestions. 

Mr.  Sissox    A  card  smaller  than  that  would,  of  course,  coi 
less  information,  and  even  this  card  contains  less  information 
the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  desire. 

G(»n.  Harris.  It  does;  yes,  sir.  There  are  a  number  of  items 
many  of  them  urged  me  to  put  on  that  had  to  be  omitted,  bee 
I  knew  I  could  not  possibly  furnish  it  within  the  appropriatioi 
limited  the*  information  on  here  to  data  that  couW  oe  taken  : 
throe  places,  the  enlistment  paper,  the  service  record,  and  one 
from  the  report  of  physical  examination  prior  to  separation  ' 
the  service*.  I  arranged  the  information  on  here  in  exact  sequ 
with  the  information  on  these  papers  so  as  to  facilitate  as  muc 
'possible  the  typewriting,  and  while  I  have  stated  that  the  pre 
experiment  seems  to  prove  or  indicate  that  a  dummy  is  more 
nomical,  I  am  not  satisfied  yet  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  < 
plctc  dummy.  It  may  be  necessarv  to  make  dummies  of  the  il 
that  are  of  one  or  two  words,  but  t  am  still  experimenting  with 
(lummy  idea,  and  I  have  taken  the  position  from  the  beginning 
it  (loos  not  sound  reasonable  to  me,  although  my  clerks  have  I 
experimenting  with  it.  Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  this  work :  As  I  rem 
])er  the  figures,  using  the  dummy  the  average  cost  of  preparing 
jackets,  including  the  comparing  and  refiling  and  everything  < 
nected  with  it,  would  be  anout  20  cents  per  card.  Not  using 
(lummy  and  copying  direct  from  the  papers,  the  experiment  t 
far  indicates  that  the  cost  would  be  about  25  cents  per  card. 
suming  that  the  cost  would  be  25  cents  per  card,  it  will  cost  $1,000, 
to  do  th(*  entire  work.  So  that  using  the  carbon  process  will 
save  $175,000  or  $200,000  out  of  the  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  (^airman,  may  I  ask  if  The  Adjutant  Geo 
would  bo  willing  that  all  of  the  difference  between  $1,000,000  and 
three  and  a  haR  million  dollars  that  has  been  appropriated  byC 
gn^ss  for  this  job  should  be  repealed  and  covered  into  the  Tiits 
and  that  he  be  limited  to  $1,000,000  for  finishing  the  jobt 

Mr.  Wood.  GiMu^ral,  what  do  vou  think  about  thatt  Do  vouti 
you  (^ould  do  it  within  the  1,000,000? 
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Gen.  Habris.  I  am  talking  of  the  typing  and  of  the  preparation  of 
the  card.  There  will  be  certain  wore  connected  with  ihe  truing  of 
the  files  up  to  the  time  they  get  the  paper  to  the  typist  that  will  still 
have  togo  on. 

Mr.  m>OD.  How  much  will  that  amount  to  in  dollars  t 

Gen.  Harbis.  I  estimate  that  we  can  complete  the  work  b^^inning- 
to-day  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  from  the  beginning } 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  from  to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  has  been  expended  up  to  the  day  out  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  This  is  an  appropriation  for  two  purposes,  one  is  for 
the  draft  records  and  the  other  is  tor  the  preparation  of  the  statements 
of  services  for  the  adjustants  general  of  the  States.  On  January  1 
I  had  a  balance  in  that  appropriation  of  about  S2y200,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  trunk  it  will  take  $1,500,000,  so  that  there 
would  be  something  over  (500,000  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  t 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  asked  that  the  wording  of  the  appropriation 
be  so  changed  as  to  permit  me  to  furnish  the  statements  of  services 
to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  the  Zone  Finance  Officer^  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  public  officials,  and  the  pubhc  at 
large,  out  of  the  appropriation  of  (3,500,000.  My  allotment  from 
the  $4,000,000  roll  or  tne  additional  roll  has  been  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  unless  the  Congress  give  me  that  authority  it  will  be 
immediately  necessary  to  close  down  the  demobilized  records  except 
For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  information  to  the  adjutant  generals  of 
the  States,  and  what  would  otherwise  be  turned  mto  the  Treasury 
I  have  asked  Confess  to  authorize  me  to  expend  during  this  fiscal 

frear  to  continue  the  clerira  I  have,  substantially  1,290,  engaged  in 
umishing  this  information. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  furnishing  all  this  information  to  the  adjutants  general  of  the 
States  solely  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  should  say  in  the  vicinity  of  (2,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Gen.  Harris,  the  value  of  these  records  in  your  depart- 
ment and  their  value  in  the  offices  of  the  various  adjutants  general 
of  the  States  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
contained  on  the  jackets  and  on  uie  cards. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  order  to  obtain  avsolute  accuracy,  would  there  be 
more  or  ereater  liability  to  error  to  make  the  two  copies  at  one  time 
or  to  maKe  them  separately  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  the  information  on  the  two  were  identical 

Mr.  Sissox  (continuing).  Suppose  you  made  a  jacket  and  you  find 
that  that  jacket  had  an  error  m  it,  tnat  would  aestroy  the  value  of 
that  jacket  unless  you  corrected  it  with  a  pen  and  then  you  would 
aiso  nave  to  correct  the  card  accordingly.  Now,  you  make  what 
you  call  a  dummy.  Do  you  make  that  dummy  so  that  it  is  absoluUey 
accurate  and  the  only  tning  necessary  then  is  to  make  an  accurate 

copy? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

]VIr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  go  through  the  papers  and  from 
the  papers  as  you  go  through  them,  one  at  a  time,  you  make  the 
dummy. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  examine  just  three  papers. 
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Mr.  S18SON.  I  do  not  care  how  many  papers  are  involved,  but  tod 
examine  those  papers  and  make  the  (fummy. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  the  purpose  of  that  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
jackets  or  for  the  purpose  of  verification  and  accuracy? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tne  typewriting 
of  the  cards.     The  typists  are  typists  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  are  typing  the  matter  without  a  dummy: 
the  typewriter  would  have  to  have  out  of  those  jackets 

Gen.  Harris.  Just  three  papers. 

Mr.  Sissox.  No;  he  would  nave  to  have  more  than  three  papcis 
unless  he  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  files  every  time.  He  would  hav? 
on  his  desk  by  a  typewriter  perhaps  several.  What  I  am  endeavoiiiii 
to  arrive  at  is  by  having  all  those  papers  around  the  typewriter, 
without  taking  them  out  of  one  jacket  and  making  a  dummy  and  put- 
ting them  right  back  in  the  jacket,  which  would  be  more  liable  to 
cause  papers  to  get  in  the  wrong  jacket. 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  have  the  dummj 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because  they  make  the  dummy  and  then  put  those 
papers  back  in  the  then  examined  jacket  and  then  take  up  the  next 
jacket? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  avoids  error  in  copying  on  the  jacket  and  it  also 
avoids  aflfording  a  greater  opportunity  to  get  your  already  arranged 
files  mixed  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Wood.  General,  after  this  dummy  is  made,  assuming  that  is 
the  safest  and  best  way  to  do  it,  in  order  to  prepare  the  jacket  and 
the  card,  there  have  got  to  be  two  operations,  one  in  preparing  the 
jacket  and  one  in  preparing  the  card? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  the  800,000  cases. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  operation  in  preparing  the  cards  and  the  opew- 
tion  in  preparing  the  jacket  done  oy  the  same  operator,  or  are  those 
two  operations  done  by  two  operators  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  done  by  the  same  operator. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  operator  first  prepare  the  jacket  and  then  the 
card,  or  the  card  and  then  the  jacket,  as  the  case  may  be.  One 
follows  the  other  from  that  dummy,  I  take  it,  immediately? 

Gen.  Harris.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  correct,  and  a  plan  could  be  devised  that  vtf 
practical,  the  fact  that  the  information  on  the  card  was  also  on  tl* 
jacket  would  not  make  any  difference,  would  it? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  at  all.  If  a  dummy  is  more  economical,  b^ 
using  the  jacket  as  a  dummy,  I  use  the  information  that  is  alreadj 
written  on  3,200,000  jackets.  In  certain  of  those  items  that  saves 
putting  that  information  on  the  dummy.  So  if  using  a  dunmay  alone, 
without  considering  the  jacket,  is  more  economical  than  typewriting 
direct  from  the  papers,  certainly  using  the  jacket  as  a  dummy  is  jo^ 
that  much  more  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Gen.  Harris,  if  you  had  had  the  dummy  prepand. 
and  if  your  cards  could  have  corresponded  with  your  jackets,  1  im»^ 
confess  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  it  would  not  hn^ 
been  vastly  more  economical  to  make  them  all  at  one  time.    I  c*^ 
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understand  that  accuracy  being  the  test  of  the  value  of  your  records 
and  that  money  expended  on  work  with  inaccuracies  all  titirough  the 
records  would  he  money  thrown  away,  therefore,  accuracy  must  be 
put  above  any  item  of  small  expense  or  additional  expense  of  con* 
siderable  amount. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  suppose  you  had  commenced  in  the  begiimiiig 
and  had  a  card  that  corresponded  with  the  back  of  your  jacket,  when 
you  made  the  first  one,  why  could  you  not  then  have  made  the 
copies  at  the  same  time  t 

tren.  Harris.  I  can;  but  using  the  jacket  as  a  dummy  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  making  a  carbon  copy  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  I  thought  the  dummy 
was  a  penc  il  arrangement  and  whoever  took  these  papers  out  penc  iled 
out  this  dummy  if^ch  gave  all  the  infonnation  you  wanted  on  these 
cards. 

Gren.  Harris.  That  is  true;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  ty]M  that  on 
the  jacket.  For  my  purposes,  the  pencil  notation  on  the  jacket  will 
amwer  as  well  as  a  t3rpewritmg  notation  except  for  the  first  item. 
For  these  800,000  cases  that  are  not  jacketed,  using  the  jacket  as  a 
dmnmy,  all  the  information  on  there  will  be  put  in  pen<  U,  and  the 
first  item,  the  name  and  the  Army  serial  niunber,  will  be  i^ed 
sufficiently  far  above  the  line  there  so  that  the  typist  can  type  the 
name  directly  under  it,  because  it  is  inuch  better  lor  searching  pur- 
poses to  have  tj^written  names  than  it  is  to  have  longhand  names, 
and  when  I  come  to  prepare  the  cards,  I  will  put  this  in  uie  typewriter 
and  typewrite  the  name  and  the  date  of  enlistment.  The  rest  of  it 
is  in  pencil  and  will  remain  in  pencil. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  understand  that  as  to  the  iackets  that  you  have 
completed  at  this  time,  but  as  to  the  800,000  wnere  you  have  neither 
jackets  nor  cards  where  your  dummy  is  the  pemil  work  of  some 
clerk  that  gets  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  acciu-acy,  if  those  two  thhigs 
could  be  (jone  at  once  it  would  certainly  save  some  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  believe  I  have  the  wron^  idea.  The  general  uses  his 
dummy  as  the  original  paper  and  only  writes  on  the  paper,  distinctly 
the  name,  because  all  the  information  is  on  the  insiae  of  the  jacket. 
Therefore,  his  contention  now  is,  if  I  understand  it  at  all,  that  after 
that  dummy  is  made  in  pencil  the  only  thing  he  does  on  the  type- 
writer is  to  write  that  name  on  the  back  of  the  jacket,  because  then 
the  jacket  contains  all  the  information  about  the  soldier.  When 
he  goes  to  make  his  card,  he  takes  the  information  on  the  back  of 
his  jacket  and  does  not  go  on  the  inside  of  the  jacket  at  all,  and  makes 
the  card  from  the  information  on  the  back  of  the  jacket,  which  is 
always  in  pencil.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  writing  done  on  the 
jacket  is  only  the  typing  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  has  got  to  put  the  jacket  in  the  machine. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand,  but  that  is  a  very  quick  process.  You 
just  shoot  those  out  by  writing  one  name.  The  card  is  made  from 
the  dummy  and  the  dummy  is  made  from  the  interior  contents  of  the 
jacket. 

Gen.  Harris.  As  to  the  cost,  I  firmly  beheve  that  the  typing  of 
those  two  lines  will  not  cost  any  more  than  the  additional  cost  of 
making  carbon  copies  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Wcx)D.  The  cost  of  putting  in  th^  (carbon  and  taking  it  out  and 
so  forth? 


nuiiemtmi  oi  senrice.     i  wui  no^  o 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  oonstit 
mak<)  the  card  ? 

Oen*  Harria.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Oravra.  I  would  like  to  1 
Up  to  early  in  November,  or  the 
thitt  work  wan  Htopped  upon  th 
there  appeared  to  be  no  thought  i 
or  hw  flubordinates  that  there 
could  be  taken  from  the  possible 
[)rocesH  or  by  a  simultaneous  proc 

The  Adjutant  (General  stated  i 
in(|uiry  by  Mr.  Sisson  that  the  « 
card  and  the  jacket.  He  has  a 
sc^honuw  undc»r  consideration  wl 
production  of  the  remaining  8( 
lacketH.  but  I  want  the  record  1 
Novemoer  1  no  sU^ps  loading  to 
taken,  and  that  on  that  date  am 
Wi^n^  engaged  in  producing  those 
over  to  the  production  of  the  care 
of  this  recommendation  by  Mr.  ^ 
Office  took  any  st<^ns  whatever  to 
those  two  records  ny  tho  carbon 
means.  The  Adjutant  General  h 
recommondatiem  made  by  Mr.  ' 
producing  tho  jackets,  the  saving 
all  of  this  thing  that  he  has  bee 
saving  of  $2,220.  We  should 
into  flunking  that  this  producti 
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production  of  the  jacket  as  it  would  be  to  produce  it  by  typewriter. 
Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  be  able  to  jget  the  data 
accurately  from  those  papers  without  constantly  referring  to  them, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  absolute  accuracy  on  the  part  of 
every  clerk  unless  he  had  some  dummy  for  verification  purposes 
before  he  sat  down  to  the  typewriter.  It  is  important  to  record 
accurately  the  names,  serial  numbers,  etc.,  and  that,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  taken  from  the  pencil  copy  or  dummy.  Now,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  where  that  comes  from.  If  it  comes  from  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Wilmot  and  will  result  in  economy,  or  if  you  gentlemen 
have  made  some  suggestions  that  caused  The  Adjutant  General  to 
adopt  that  method,  and  it  results  in  a  saying  of  money  of  course  it  is 
a  good  thing. 

DAILY    REPORTS   OF   CHANOES. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  we  are  after,  results.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  last  item,  I  think,  in  this  communication,  with 
reference  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  preparation  and  filing  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  daily  reports  of  change.  I  will  read  from  the 
letter: 

Mr.  Wilmot*8  recommendation  that  the  typing,  proof  reading  and  filing  of  **  dally 
repdrts  of  change"  slips  be  discontinued  for  cases  where  no  permanent  change  in  the 
status  of  enlisted  men  was  involved.  He  particularly  mentions  such  items  as  "  duty 
to  hospital/'  ''hospital  to  dutv,"  "duty  to  sick  in  quarters/'  "sick  in  Quarters  to 
duty,  "duty  to  furlough,"  "furlough  to  dutjr,'*  etc.  The  ground  for  the  recom- 
mendation was,  first,  that  such  recoras  were  without  historical,  statistical,  pension, 
or  claim  value;  and,  secona,  that  the  same  information  was  available  in  oth^  records 
available  in  your  office. 

You  said  something  about  that  the  other  day.  Are  you  still 
keeping  iip  that  practice  ? 

Gren.  ir\RRis.  I  adopted  the  suggestion  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
change  from  duty  to  hospital,  hospital  to  duty,  not  involving  a 
change  of  station.  In  other  words,  where  there  is  less  than  24  hours 
elapsed  from  company  to  hospital  or  hospital  to  company,  I  am  not 
carding  that  information.  The  same  statement  is  true  with  reference 
to  what  we  call  from  duty  to  sick  in  quarters  and  from  sick  in  quarters 
to  <luty.  Where  it  is  a  change  from  status  of  duty  to  status  of 
hospital  ut  another  station,  and  where  there  is  some  interval  of  time 
between  the  time  the  man  leaves  the  company  and  the  time  he 
arrives  at  the  hospital  or  between  the  time  he  leaves  the  hospital 
and  reaches  his  company,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  safe  or  wise  to  dis- 
continue tho  carding  of  that  information.  I  am  expected  to  keep 
the  records  of  the  service  of  the  soldiers  in  such  a  way  that  thev  will 
show  their  status  from  the  time  they  enter  the  service  until  they  leave. 
The  reason  I  discontinued  carding  the  information  relative  to  change 
of  status  from  duty  to  hospital  or  from  hospital  to  duty,  where  no 
change  of  station  was  involved,  was  because  the  hospital  itself  is 
•supposed  to  have  that  record  of  the  men  while  in  the  hospital.  1 
am  taking  chances  on  those  hospital  records  being  complete. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  shomd  do  that  or  not. 
That  might  become  involved  in  some  lutiu'e  legislation.  We  can 
not  tell  what  Congress  may  do  in  the  future,  and  there  may  be  legis- 
lation seeking  to  extend  certain  privileges  or  gratuities  to  men 
because  of  certain  experiences,  or  because  of  ilmess  while  in  the 
service,  or  because  of  diseases  contracted  under  certain  conditions. 
We  can  not  foresee  what  will  happen  in  that  r^ard,  and  the  only 


Mr.  SissoN.  We  do  not  want  to  i 
Gen.  Harris.  Eventually  the  hot 
Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  i 
records  that  are  now  under  quesi 
eventually  the  entire  hospital  recor 
Gen.  ILoiRis.  The   difference   be 
about  the  hospital  records  is  this: 
a  man  went  to  the  hospital  withoi 
between  his  departure  from  his  ( 
ho8[)ital,  and  between  his  departun 
to  liis  company,  which  may  be  a  mc 
and  it  may  involve  the  question  of 
mends  that  I  should  keep  no  record 
there  were  hundreds  and  thousands 
leave  from  the  time  they  left  their  • 
the  hospital,  or  from  the  time  they 
got  back  to  their  companies.     I  1 
where  men  have  never  shown  up 
records  only  I  would  have  no  data 
the  man's  record  from  the  time  he 
it  would  be  perfectly  blank. 

Mr.  Wood.  Goulcl  the  reverse  ol 
absent  without  leave  when,  as  a  m; 
Gen.  Harris.  That  is  possible,  i 
records  together  we  could  reconcile 
wars,  and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ge 
armisti(;e  was  signed.  I  was  in  Cu 
I  know  how  hospital  records  are  1 
from  their  company  to  the  nearest 

nnmnanv  ror'nrrls.      Then  thcv  WOU 
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'  at  his  post,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  in  omitting  the  record  and 

'■  depending  upon  the  hospital  record,  or  there  is  not  so  much  danger 

of  his  going  absent  without  leave.    That  would  eliminate  a  siwl 

percentage.     I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  it  would  be  a  small  per* 

centage.     Now,  in  order  to  eliminate  that  small  percentage,  before^ 

:the  records  go  to  the  typists,  they  have  to  be  examined  and  a  check 

mark  placedopposite  each  man's  record  that  is  not  to  be  typed,  and 

that  examination,  to  my  mind,  about  offsets  the  saying  that  would 

'Come  from  eliminating  the  typing  of  that  entry.    Now,  as  to  the 

other  suggestion,  that  1  do  not  make  any  record  of  a  man's  change  of 

,  status  from  duty  to  furlough  and  furlough  to  duty,  I  can  not  a^ree 

^  with  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  that  is  not  yery  important- information.. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Wilmot  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  War 

that  I  had  not  adopted  this  su^estion  of  his.    After  I  explained  to 

the  Secretary  of  War  what  the  mformation  was,  he  told  me  that  he 

:  feared  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  continxiing  the  carding  of  the 

data  in  regard  to  the  change  from  duty  to  hospital  and  from  hospital 

to  duty,  even  when  the  man  did  not  leave  his  post.     That  is  the  view 

of  the  Secretary  of  War.    I  have  gone  just  as  far  in  adopting  that 

suggestion  as  I  considered  it  was  sale  to  go. 

5&.  Wood.  Did  the  Secretary  of  War  give  you  that  opinion  based 
on  his  experience  as  a  soldier  t 

Gfen.  Harris.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  when  I  explained  what  it 
was.  A  little  collateral  information  is  very  frequently  of  the  greatest 
inrportance  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  To  illustrate,  I  had 
s  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  a  woman  about  her  son  in  Siberia. 
I  happened  to  have  a  report  of  the  (diange  of  that  son.  His  mother 
fearea  that  something  nad  happened  k>  him — that  he  was  sick, 
wounded,  or,  possibly,  captured.  She  was  very  much  worried  about 
him.  The  only  recent  record  I  had  about  this  man  was  a  report  of 
change  from  'Muty  to  confinement.'*  That  was  on  a  certain  date^ 
and  it  gave  me  positive  information  that  that  soldier  was  with  his 
company  on  that  date.  When  I  wrote  to  his  mother,  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  his  being  in  confinement,  but  I  said  that  her  son  was 
with  his  company  on  a  certain  date,  and  it  greatly  relieved  her 
mind. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  I  would  like  to  make  the  record  clear  on  this  point. 
The  Adjutant  General  stated  in  his  preceding  testimony,  and  he  sub- 
stantially repeats  it  now,  as  follows: 

Take  one  case  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  strongly  urged  that  I  eliminate — thatisr 
jvhen  a  man  went  from  his  post  or  camp  to  a  hospital  at  another  post  or  camp,  they 
'ecommended  that  I  keep  no  record  of  that  man  except  the  record  of  the  man  made 
n  the  hospital :  in  other  words,  from  the  time  that  man  left  his  company  and  got  to  a 
lospital  at  another  poet  I  would  have  no  record  whatever,  and  from  the  time  he  left 
.he  noepital  to  go  back  to  his  company  I  would  have  no  record.  There  were  hundreds 
md  thousands  of  men  in  this  war — and  100,000  would  not  be  too  great  a  number — ^who 
were  absent  without  leave  from  the  time  thev  went  from  the  company  to  the  hoepitaL 
ir  from  the  time  they  left  the  hospital  and  got  back  to  their  company.  Now,  if  I 
tdopted  their  recommendation  I  would  have  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  absent 
xrithout  leave. 

That  is  the  end  of  The  Adjutant  General's  statement.  This  state- 
nent  does  not  properly  repeat  the  statement  of  the  Bm*eau  of 
Syficiency.  No  suggestion  was  made  that  change  slips  covering  cases 
>f  transfer  of  the  enlisted  man  from  one  post  or  camp  to  hospital  or 
mother  post  or  camp  be  eliminated.    The  recommendations  related 


i  > 


adopting  it  in  reference  to  cha 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  The  Adjutant 

urging  that  he  eliminate  those 

station,  which  I  did  not  do.   . 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  possible 

elusion  because  of  the  small 

affected  by  eliminating  the  cl 

hospital  to  duty  not  involvinj 

is  so  small  as  to  make  the  sa 

both  kinds  then  there  would  b 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  May  I  say  a  v 

Mr.  Wood.  Certamly. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  One  of  the  s\} 

those  slips,  and  he  told  me  wl 

to  hospital  and  the  reyerse.    I 

men  were  from  duty  to  hospit 

Gen.  Harris.  I  will  be  glad 

it  in  the  record. 

Note. — Approximately  9  per  cent 
remark  *'duty  to  hospitar*  or  '^hospil 

Mr.  MoReynolds.  It  shouL 
of  that  item  of  change  that  t 
with  respect  to  making  the  cIi 
covering  the  change  of  status 
service  and  had  been  for  a  y 
•current  records. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  would  no 
reference  to  men  who  were  ou 

Mr.  MgRetnolds.  But  tha 
is  being  made.  They  are  care 
and  one  of  the  recommendatio 
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jren.  Harbis.  I  have  before  me  now  several  cases  of  deserters  Ud 
3  Civil  War.  The  pension  status  of  those  soldiers  depends  upon 
lether  or  not  they  were  absent  without  leave  during  thdr  last 
-vice,  and  if  I  do  not  card  that  infoimation  I  will  not  be  able  to 
mish  it. 

&fr.  Wood.  For  instance,  take  a  soldier  of  this  war  who  has  re* 
ved  his  discharge.  As  I  understand  it,  his  record,  so  far  as  you 
3  concerned,  ends  with  his  discharge,  and  you  do  not  keep  any 
*.ord  of  changes  with  reference  to  that  man  alter  his  discharge. 
Gen.  Harris  I  keep  a  complete  record,  and  100  vears  from  now, 
3y  will  be  able  to  answer  any  question  with  regara  to  Uiat  man* 
(dr.  Wood.  How  do  you  keep  up  with  him  after  he  has  gone  home} 
Gren.  Harris.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  accumidated  records. 
L  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  we  had  during  the  war 

were  not  able  to  card  those  reports  of  changes  as  they  came  in, 
d  a  large  number  accmnulated. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  carding  the  changes  of  status  while  in  the 
iU7>  OT  you  are  carding  Army  records  that  have  accumulated  in 
ur  office,  so  as  to  make  the  iniormation  available  t 
Qen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 
S/[i.  SissoN.  You  ought  to  do  that. 
Gren.  Harris.  I  regard  that  as  absolutely  necessary.    The  work 

the  Civil  War  records  was  begun  some  20  years  after  the  war. 
Mr.  SissoN.  While  the  man  may  be  out  of  the  service,  you  are 
aling  with  records  relating  to  him  while  he  was  in  the  service  1 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

MLt.  Wood.  Was  it  vour  idea  that  they  should  not  be  completed  t 
Mr.  McRetnolds.  Our  idea  was  that  they  should  not  complete 
3se  records  of  changes  that  were  without  any  statistical  or  pension 
lue. 

Vfr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  de- 
mining  the  weight  that  might  be  given  in  the  future  to  a  soldier's 
nplete  record.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  complete  record. 
S/li.  McReynolds.  You  are  not  robbing  the  soldier  of  a  complete 
;ord.  You  are  simply  not  putting  this  information  on  the  cards. 
I  has  the  information  there  in  his  office.  Not  1  per  cent  of  it 
J  ever  be  called  for. 

Vfr.  SissoN.  But  when  that  1  per  cent  is  called  for,  it  should  be 
ailablc. 

Vfr.  McReynolds.  It  is  there. 

Vfr.  Wood.  I  think  this  is  what  he  has  in  mind:  Inasmuch  as 
3re  is  a  complete  record  upon  the  roll,  covering  all  of  these  daily 
Etnges,  now  that  he  is  out  of  the  service  entirely,  there  is  no  neces- 
y  of  keeping  current  with-  him,  so  far  as  a  complete  record  is 
icemed.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  out  of  the  service, 
d  they  will  have  that  information  if  it  is  desired  upon  the  per- 
uient  roll. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  might  or  might  not  have  it  on  the  permanent  roll. 
Gen.  Harris.  The  object  of  making  these  slips  is  to  make  them 
ailable.  To  show  the  necessity  for  making  these  records,  Gen. 
nsworth  worked  for  years  on  the  Civil  War  records.  I  do  not 
ow  how  long  he  worked,  but  30  years  after  the  Civil  War  he  had 
0  clerks  engaged  largely  upon  making  slips  from  the  muster  rolls 
the  Civil  War.     The  muster  rolls  were  there,  but  when  an  inquiry 
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end  ot  iui9.     1  r^ara  iiuo  mi 
it  is  on  those  rolls,  as  being  pr 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to 
not  now  considering  the  advi 
tion  as  to  men  who  are  not  no 
they  are. 

Gen.  Harris.  Of  course,  w< 
doing  anything  to  reduce  the 
time  Mr.  Wilmot  was  there,  o 
files  with  a  view  to  submitting 
in  the  future  certain  informatio: 
for  that  information,  and  this 
from  hospital  to  duty  was  one 
I  would  like  very  much  to  do 
ging  the  Surgeon  General  to  gi 
they  come  in  and  let  me  lend 
The  medical  records  that  coi 
General  and  he  Tises  them  for 
ing  them  one  or  two  years  bei 
now,  he  turns  those  records  ot 
will  be  six  months  old  by  the 
when  a  letter  is  written  to  me 
whether  or  not  he  is  sick,  I 
Surgeon  General.     He  then  e: 
me,  and  I  send  the  informat 
about  the  status  of  her  son  an( 
no  record  that  he  has  gone  U 
information,  unless  I  send  e 
Surgeon  General  and  have  it  si 
cal  to  have  that  record  of  d) 
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that  will  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
iurance  or  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  or  whatever  agency  settles  claims 
of  that  kind,  should  the  hospital  record  not  be  complete,  and  it  is 
known  the  hospital  would  not  show  their  complete  medical  record  in 
lots  of  cases. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  that  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Because  of  conditions  existing  during  the  war.  For 
instance,  a  man  will  go  to  a  hospital  and  the  surgeon  will  put  a  dress- 
ing on  him.  He  will  say,  ''I  am  able  to  walk  and  I  will  go  back  to 
EUiother  hospital."  He  starts  to  go  to  another  hospital  and  if  he  is 
inclined  to  go  absent  without  leave  he  will  start  for  the  hospital,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  hospital  he  will  go  absent  without  leave  and 
turn  up  in  a  week,  10  days,  or  a  month  and  say,  "  I  have  been  in  the 
hospital,"  but  there  will  in  many  cases  be  absolutely  no  record  in 
the  hospital  to  show  that  that  man  has  been  there,  and  if  I  kept  no 
record  the  time  he  was  absent  would  be  blank. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  in  that  respect  you  think  these  daily  reports  would 
render  some  real  service  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  supplement  the  medical  records. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  record  of  the  soldier's 
absence  but  in  the  future,  from  a  Con^essman's  standpoint  or  a 
lawmaker's  standpoint,  I  am  interested  m  the  soldier's  record  being 
complete  for  his  use  and  for  the  information  of  Congress.  My 
biend,  the  chairman,  may  get  a  letter  twenty-odd  years  from  now, 
when  he  is  in  Congress,  while  he  is  Speaker  or  over  in  the  Senate, 
granting  to  know  about  the  record  ot  a  soldier  and  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  certain  rights  under  the  law.  He  makes  an  inquiry  and 
Bhds  that  the  case  hinges  on  the  record  and  you  say  the  record  is 
perfectly  silent.  He  says,  '*I  do  not  think  that  is  a  complete  record 
ind  my  constituent  writes  me  that  it  is  not  a  complete  record,"  and 
f  he  has  to  go  into  the  files  of  some  court  of  records  that  may  be 
established  in  the  future,  or  may  not  be  established  in  the  future, 
le  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouole  in  searching  out  the  record.  So 
'  think  that  if  these  records  are  of  any  value  they  should  be  complete 
n  your  office  where  they  will  be  easily  accessible  to  Congressmen  and 

0  the  people.  I  am  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
aj^ing  to  The  Adjutant  General  that  Congress  does  not  want  these 
e<^or(Ts  complete  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  want  them  to  be 
omplete. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  thousands  of  cases  where  a  soldier  can  not 
how  his  hospital  record  and  very  often  that  has  deprived  him  of  a 
elision ;  his  soldier  friends,  who  could  have  helped  him  with  affidavits, 
re  dead,  and  very  many  cases  are  lost  in  that  way. 

Mr.  wSissoN.  The  doctors  may  testify  that  a  soldier's  trouble  is 
vidently  due  to  some  previous  injury  and  the  old  soldier  will  say 

1  received  that  injury  in  the  war,"  but  his  friends  are  dead  and  he 
an  not  get  the  proper  evidence. 

Gen.  Harris.  They  recommend  that  I  do  not  keep  a  record  of 
-om  duty  to  furlough  and  from  furlough  to  duty.  They  are  in 
Bcords  which  are  kept  in  the  companies  but  we  know  that  a  large 
ercentage  of  them  are  incomplete.  I  am  having  correspondence 
aily  with  men  who  want  a  statement  showing  they  were  in  a  certain 
attle.     In  many  cases  the  records  will  show  the  date  of  the  battle  ♦ 


Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  a  reco] 
continuance  of  notices  to  ] 
typographical  errors  in  daily 

Gen.  Harris.  The  purpose 
threefold.  One  is  to  insure  ( 
insure  the  company  or  organ 
other  is  to  make  the  personr 
those  records.  One  thing  h 
namely,  that  the  number  of  < 
has  been  very  materially  redi 
been  brought  about  by  sen< 
called  letters,  but  they  are  : 
thing  is  printed  and  we  use  \ 
expensive  operation.  There 
I  am  succeeding  in  reducing 

*  Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  knov 
these  typographical  errors  ol 
example  of  it  t 

Gen.  Harris.  Take  a  ma 
from  duty  to  hospital;  they 
that  is  a  fatal  defect.  I  co 
when  Private  Jones  was  o^ 
Then  there  are  other  unin 
they  report  from  duty  to  1 
typist  may  spell  it  d-o-t-y; 
not  send  it  out  for  correctic 
careless  about  the  records, 
most  of  those  cases  we  cou 
produce  in  evidence  a  reco: 
error  that  is  frequently  ma< 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  th 
not  permit  the  changing  of 
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record  but  several  factors,  five  or  six,  the  man's  name,  his  nmnber, 

'  the  oi^anization,  and  his  rank.  Now,  if  the  name  Jones,  serial  num- 
ber 1,462,000,  happens  to  he  spelled  Janes,  the  other  factors,  that  is, 
his  number,  1,462,000,  the  fact  that  his  organization  is  the  Thirteenth 
Cavalry  and  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Camp  Upton,  are  sufficient  to 
establish  beyond  any  doubt  that  that  slip  refers  to  this  particular 
man  and  no  other,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  slip  is  written 
Janes  instead  of  Jones.  That  is  r^arded  in  the  Navy  Department 
as  a  typographical  error  and  the  Navy  Department  arbitrarily  makes 
a  change  in  the  record  and  dismisses  it  unless  such  an  error  Ls  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  and  in  that  case  the  Navy  Department 
will  assume  the  record  is  wronff  and  will  communicate  with  the  officer. 
Mr.  SissoN.  But  the  Navv  has  about  one- twentieth  as  manv  men 
to  deal  with  as  the  Army. 

Mr.  WiLMOT.  The  Navy  Department  has  between  100,000  and 
125,000  men  to  handle  now  and  the  War  Department  has  not  very 

.  many  more  than  that  number  in  the  new  Army. 
Gen.  Harris.  About  160,000. 

:      Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  that  as  I  am  speaking 

-  of  your  entire  records. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  prefer  to  have  my  record  as  nearly  accurate  as  it 

<.  possibly  can  be  made,  and  by  sending  these  notices  out  I  am  getting 

..  more  accurate  results. 

I      Mr.  SissoN.  For  two  reasons,  first,  you  are  absolutely  certain  that 

;  the  record  they  send  to  you  is  correct  and,  second,  by  doing  this  and 

.  watching  closely  the  records  they  send  to  you  they  become  very 

.  much  more  careful  in  making  up  their  records  ? 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  F'or  example,  the  Post  Office  Department  spends 
?  100,000  in  catching  a  man  who  steals  a  2-cent  postage  stamp,  not 
because  they  care  about  the  value  of  the  postage  stamp  but  to  pre- 
vent people  in  the  future  from  stealing  postal  matter  and  thus  mak- 
ing the  mails  safe. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  there  is  an  incentive  in  making  the  mails  safe 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  just  two  things  in  this  investigation  which 
stand  out  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  One  is  the  matter  of  this  test 
in  all  these  wings  and  the  general  says  he  is  perfectly  willing  that 
another  test  shall  be  made,  and  the  other  is  to  devise  some  scheme 
that  will  save  some  money  in  putting  the  remaining  800,000  names 
on  the  jackets  and  cards.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  can  be  done  or 
not,  but  I  have  this  suggestion  to  make,  that  the  general  combine  his 
ingenuity  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  working 
out  some  scheme  that  will  result  in  a  saving.  The  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency is  here  for  the  purpose  of  helping  him  and  everybody  else  con- 
nected with  the  Government;  it  is  their  business  to  bring  about 
efficiency  and  thus  save  money  for  the  Government;  if  they  are  not 
good  for  that  they  are  not  good  for  anything,  and  it  may  be  that 
with  a  little  coordination  and  good  fellowship  you  may  be  able  to 
work  out  something  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  you  will. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  again  to  what  I  have 
stated  several  times,  that  the  total  operation  oi  typing  the  800,000 
jackets  would  be  about  $20,000;  all  of  that  can  not  be  saved  by  the 
carbon  process  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  of  it  can  be  saved, 


consider  tne  caroon  pruceso,  uub 
in  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  equally  c( 
great  saving  and  I  would  like  to 
to  refer  to  The  Adjutant  Genera 
had  gone  into  his  office  with  the  i( 
rather  than  helping  him.     I  wish 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  sorry  the  genei 
tion  he  would  be  willing  to  withe 
honorable  on  your  part  and  dish< 

Mr.  Brown.  I  recognized  that 
General  the  first  day  I  talked  t 
adamant  against  any  recommend 
at  the  time  that  I  snould  be  gra 
as  his  subordinates;  that  we  want 
and  that  we  did  not  want  to  mi 
of  War  had  asked  us  to  make  a  writ 
that  it  was  furthest  from  my  des: 
I  should  have  to  submit'  a  repon 
recommended  that  The  Adjutants 
and  the  other  thing.  I  told  Th 
make  these  recommendations  to 
mally  and  personally  in  order  th 
cept  them,  if  he  found  them  gooc 
to  the  Secretary  we  could  say  thf 
tions  and  that  the  Adjutafit  Gene: 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  suggest  th 
be  on  the  part  of  The  Adjutant  G 
of  Efficiency  be  wiped  out  and 
Of  course,  1  appreciate  the  fact 
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>leasant  and  cordial,  and  I  have  never  made  any  remark  that  would 
miicate  that  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  make  a  record,  but  from  Mr. 
7v  ilmot's  manner  I  thought  he  was. 


Thursday,  January '15,  1920. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  OEOBOE  W.  VOBEIS,  FABM  LOAH 
COMMISSIOITER,  AND  MR.  W.  S.  A.  SMITH,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FARM   LOAN   BOARD. 

SUIT  TO  TEST  CONSTTTUTTONALITY  OF  THE   FARM  LOAN   ACT. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  general  statement  to  make  with 
reference  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.'  I  would  like  to  say  first  that  we  are  here 
»t  the  committee's  call,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  better  call 
Attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  possibilities  within  the  next 
month  or  two  either  of  which  would  make  it  unnecessniy  for  you  to 
make  any  appropriation  at  all  for  us. 

The  suit  that  was  brought  to  test  the  constitutionaUty  of  the  farm 
loan  act,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  act  in  the  lower  court,  was 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  argued  there  last 
week.  There  will  probably  be  a  decision  in  that  court  within  two 
months,  and  perhaps  within  a  month.  If  the  court  holds  the  act 
unconstitutional,  then  of  course  there  will  be  no  farm  loan  system. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Smoot — I  do  not 
know  the  number — and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Piatt,  House  bill  6861. 
pro\'iding  that  after  this  fiscal  year  the  expenses  of  the  board  shall 
he  paid  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by 
an  assessment  on  the  banks  instead  of  by  a  Congressional  appropria- 
tion. Now,  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  want  to  inlcude  the  bureau  in  the  appropriation  bill  or  not — 
«\'hethcr  you  would  want  to  make  the  appropriation  and  then  simply 
provide  that  the  appropriation  should  be  paid  out  of  the  special  fimd 
instead  of  the  general  fund,  or  whether  you  would  treat  it  just  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  treated,  and  omit  it  in  the  appropriations — 
r  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  law  as  it  is  now  would  require  this  committee  to 
make  the  appropriation.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  anticipate  the 
egislation  or  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  duty  devolves  upon 
:,his  committee  to  make  the  appropriations  for  the  activities  provided 
^y  law,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  decline  to  make  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, autimatically  the  use  of  the  appropriation  would  stop. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  any  event,  the  bill  of  which  you  speak,  to  make  the 
Dayment  out  of  earnings,  would  simply  repeal  this.  That  would 
le  the  situation. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  view  of  it  But  I  wanted 
x>  state  the  facts. 


iHJtii  uiiuer  i>       Muiie  inw  luiu 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  are. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  stock  banl 
Farm  Loan  Bank,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  you  ar< 
subordinate,    the   so-called    n 

I'oint-stock  land  banks  are  nc 
»anks.  They  are  indepjender 
datory  provision  requiring  m 
which  we  did.  In  those  th( 
part  of  the  stock.  Then  th 
desiring  to  incorporate  a  join 
Government  has  no  interest,  i 
been  30  of  those  joint-stock 
Mr.    Wason.  The   subsidia 

organized 

Mr.   NoBRis.  Under    the  F 

land  banks  can  make  loans  c 

Federal  land  banks  can  only 

members  of  farm  loan  associ 

whose  borrowings  aggregate 

have  been  these  12  Federal  1 

there  are  4,000  of  the  farm  1 

consolidated  or  retired.     So  t 

farm  loan  associations  in  actu 

Mr.  Wood.  What  has  cause 

Mr.   NoRRis.  Mostly  becau 

districts  or  other  places  where 

the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  were  faih 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  and  whe 

$8,000  and  the  bank  refused 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  it  makes  a  larger  association^  which  has  more 
unds,  and  is  better  able  to  pay  for  a  competent  secretary-treasurer 
o  look  after  its  affairs. 
Mr.  SissoN.  It  really  strengthens  the  local  associations  f 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  Now,  the  12  Federal  land  banks,  up  to  No- 
rember  30 — I  mi^ht  as  well  continue  to  use  those  figures,  although 
lee  have  some  of  December  31 — the  12  Federal  land  banira  up  to 
!Q'ovember  30  had  made  loans  to  the  amoimt  net  outstanding  that 
late  of  $284,137,000.  I  will  omit  the  hundreds.  The  joint-stock 
>anks  had  made  loans  to  the  amount  of  $54,686,000.  That  ^ves, 
[  think,  a  general  idea  of  the  size  of  the  system. 

EXPENSE   OP  OPERATION. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  has  been  the  expense  of  the  operation  of  those 
banks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  average  expense — ^well,  I  can  not  give  you  the 
exact  %ures — ^but  the  average  is  about  $125,000  a  year  apiece. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Federal  banks  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  12  Federal  land  banks. 

Mr.  Wood.  $125,000  each? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  Those  are  expenses.  You  imderstand  that 
they  pay  those  out  of  their  own  earnings. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  what  is  it  with  reference  to  the  jomt  stock  banks  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  any  figures  that 
are  of  any  value  with  reference  to  them  because  most  of  uiem  have 
been  very  recently  incorporated,  and  their  organization,  and  current 
expenses  are  grouped,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  run  in  connection 
with  trust  companies  or  mortgage  loan  companies,  and  there  is  an 
arbitrary  division  of  expenses  oetween  the  bank  and  the  trust  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  $125,000  expense,  the  average  of  the  Federal  land 
banks,  that  does  not  include  any  portion  of  this  governmental 
9xpense  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  is  that  governmental  expense  per  bank  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Per  bank? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  not 

Mr.  Wood.  You  can  give  the  total  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Our  1919  appropriation  was  $241,620. 

Mr.  Wood.  $241,620? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  of  which  we  had  an  unexpended  balance  on 
Oecember  31 

Mr.  Woot).  Will  you  have  any  balance  after  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
^ear? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  amoving  a  figure  that  is  six  months  after  the  dose 
>f  the  fiscal  year.  There  may  be  some  railroad  and  tdegraph  billa 
;hat  may  come  in,  but  not  of  any  size.  We  have  an  unexpended 
>alance  of  $41,332. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  practically  $200,000. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Practically  $200,000;  yes. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  $241^820,  and  we 
estimate  that  we  will  have  $35,000  tmexpended  out  of  tnat. 


these  12   Hederai  lana  Danxs  f 

EARNINGS  FOR  TEAR  E 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  net  earnings 
1919,  were  $1,699,966. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  becomes  of 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  those  earnings 
stockholders  $412,518  and  have 
dividedprofits. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  per  ce 
Mr.  NoRRia.  The  banks  thai 
Thev  have  not  all  paid  dividend 
Mr.  Wood.  Well,  take  the  t 
these  Federal  banks  and  Cxompi 
total  investment,  what  is  the  p 
dividends,  but  all  these  earnings 
earned  to  reserve? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  would  be  imj 
give  that  exactly,  because,  of  ( 
mto  that  would  be  the  average 
that  year,  and  the  amount  has  1 
creased.  Each  time  that  a  land 
quired  to  subscribe  to  stock  of  tl 
his  loan,  so  that  the  aggregate  • 
year  than  it  was  at  the  beginni 
Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  approxii 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Verv  roughly, 
was  about  $22,000^000.  Durin 
amount  of  about  $130,000,000, 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  We  have  not  protested  that.  We  want  that.  We 
ad  expected  to  suggest  it.  ' 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  that  should  be  done.  I 
link  it  was  a  splendid  idea  for  the  Government  to  establidi  tiiese 
anks,  but  after  they  have  been  made  to  stand  alone,  they  ought  to 
ay  their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  SissoNs.  Let  us  see.  UntiU  this  thing  gets  absolutely 
i<M*bughly  established,  I  would  not  want  to  do  anything  to  tend  to 
*ipple  it.  Everything  that  tends  to  enable  people  to  become  home 
Bmers,  to  reduce  the  tenant  class,  and  gives  a  man  an  opportunity, 
J  the  payment  of  practically  a  small  rate  of  interest,  to  amortize 
L8  loan  in  a  few  years,  in  my  judgment,  id  the  greatest  nolicy  that 
le  Federal  Government  can  adopt  toward  the  citizensnip  of  die 
fnited  States.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  tend  to  dis- 
[>urage  anarchv  and  uprising  as  that  would. 

Mr.  Wood.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  got  to  take  into  considera- 
ion  some  of  the  things  that  these  gentlemen  are  appealing  to  us 
bout,  such  as  class  legislation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  have  never  known  of  anybody  who  has  ever  gone 
otto  a  fair  study  of  the  cultivation  of  land  ^rom  the  earliest  formation 
f  .government,  where  we  can  ascertain  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
a«8e  of  uprising  and  the  cause  of  disintegration,  that  has  not  been 
onvinced  that  Uiey  were  because  of  land  monopolies  and  because  of 
lek  of  food  supplies. 

Mr.  Smith,  nut  we  are  in  this  shape  now,  that  we  have  received 
9,000,000  from  the  Government  to  start  these  banks  and  we  have 
Iready  paid  back  $1,180,000  of  that  monev  and  are  paving  it  back 
s  fast  as  the  law  will  permit  us  to  pay  it.  t  think  it  is  the  judgment 
r  the  board  now  that  the  banks  are  entirely  able  to  pay  for  the 
cpenses  of  this  bureau  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  true,  what  is  the  benefit 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  may  bo  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsibility, 
id  I  would,  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  interfere  with  your 
idgment.  But  I  would  have  to  be  pretty  thoroughlv  convinced 
lat  this  thing  is  on  its  feet,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Ooneress  can 
Tord  to  go  before  the  country  with  any  sort  of  failure,  umess  they 
e  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  going  to  succeed.  If  it  fails,  and  it 
lis  because  Congress  does  not  do  its  duty,  and  that  is  charged  up 

our  doors,  somebody  is  going  to  answer  for  it. 
Mr.  Wood.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  not  afford  to  have  the 
i ticism — that  is,  unless  there  is  necessity  for  it — that  there  is  a  pater- 
Jistic  institution  that  is  being  favored  by  the  Grovemment  to  the 
(tiiment  of  competitive  institutions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  no  not  think  it  competes  with  a  single  commercial 
ink  anywhere.  They  have  a  line  oi  business  which  nas  heretofore 
len  done  by  certain  loan  compnies,  and  they  complain.  There  are 
rtain  trust  companies  that  complain,  because  they  can  no  longer 
ake  loans. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  see  these  stock  banks  are  being  organized  within 
le  trust  companies  themselves.  I  have  owned  stocK  in  one,  and 
•etty  nearly  every  stockholder  is  a  member  of  the  trust  company. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  banks  of  this  country  for  a  number  of  years 
»ught  this  business,  and  the  organization  within  the  banks  extending 
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the  amortization  plan  to  men  buying  land  on  long  time  has 
solely  because  they  have  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  exist 
these  institutions. 

I  know  I  have  stock  in  a  bank  where  we  have  to  lend 
altogether  as  a  rule  upon  a^cultural  pursuits,  because  my  c 
while  not  altogether  an  agricultural  district,  is  practically  so 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  bank — ^I  am  n< 
because  I  could  not  attend  to  it — and  I  do  know  that  the  h 
directors  of  that  bank  when  the  thing  was  first  broached  t^ 
were  very  much  alarmed  about  it  that  it  might  absorb  their  bi 
We  had  in  mv  district  one  banker,  the  president  of  16  bank 
was  the  only  banker  that  went  to  the  Bankers'  Association  ar 
this  Farm  Loan  Board's  end  of  the  fight,  and  I  think  he  is 
the  best  bimkers  of  the  country,  and  ne  told  them  that  it  ¥ 
going  to  interfere  with  their  business.  It  has  not,  in  my  jud 
interfered  with  the  bank^s  legitimate  business  in  even  an  agric 
State  Hke  mine. 

Mr.  NoRHis.  Just  to  illustrate  the  results  in  vour  State,  S8j^ 
has  been  loaned,  in  6,768  loans,  $1,300  being  the  average  loatt 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  have  you  loaned  in  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  NoRuis.  88,577,200,  in  2,536  loans,  or  $3,382  the  avert^ 
The  size  of  loans  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  averagi 
per  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  State. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now  you  will  find  that  the  lands  in  Mississipjii 
time  those  loans  were  made  was  worth  from  one-third  to  d 
of  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  because  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  SiasoN .  No ;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  mean  in  the  « 
I  do  not  think  that  the  loans  w^ould  cut  any  figure  at  all  in  tiie  a 
of  the  prices  of  land. 

Increased  Appropriatiox  Asked  For. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  asking  for  an^^thing  new  i 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  for  more,  as  we    wiU    explain. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  estimate  for  1921  is  exactly  what  your  apj 
tion  was  for  1920. 

Mr.  Smith.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Congressman.  When  that  e 
was  sent  in  here  we  took  it  up  with  Congressman  Good  and  si 
in  view  of  these  pending  bills  we  did  not  know  what  to  send 
he  insisted  on  our  sending  in  a  list,  so  we  sent  over  the  onl 
we  can  send  you  untU  we  get  a  chance  to  go  before  these  gen 
that  is,  our  last  year's  appropriation,  and  we  said  that  we 
send  tliat  in  with  a  letter  stating  that  that  was  aU  we  coul< 
the  present,  until  we  get  a  chance  to  explain.  There  are  one 
things  more  that  Mr.  Norris  will  explain.  Will  you  explain 
Norris,  whether  that  was  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year 
you  explain  the  difference? 

Mr.  Norris.  We  are  requesting  this  year,  fol7,640,  whicl 
increase  over  last  year  of  $75,820. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  great  deal  bigger  increase  than  that. 

Mr.  Norris.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  year  was  S2 
You  will  recall  you  asked  me  that  figure  at  the  beginning. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Hiat  is  simply  the  ofBce  in  Washington? 

BONUS. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now  that  $75^800  is  made  up  as  follows:  $14,400  to 
take  the  place  of  bonuses.  If  the  bill  is  passed  putting  the  assess- 
ments on  the  banks,  the  Comptroller  of  tne  Treasury  says  that  our 
employees  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  bonus. 

Fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  for  additional  examiners 
of  farm  loan  associations. 

Mr.  Wood.  Just  a  minute.  If  this  bill  passes  requiring  you  to 
pav  your  expenses,  you  would  not  get  any  portion  of  this. 

^  Mr.  NoRRis.  We  might,  because  you  might  pass  that  bill  in 
either  one  of  two  forms.  You  might  pass  it  eitner  washing  your 
hands  of  the  whole  thing,  and  tell  us  to  do  just  as  the  Federal  Rserve 
Board  does,  that  you  are  not  interested,  or  you  might  pass  the  bill 
making  the  appropriation  just  as  you  do  now,  but  saying  that  the 
appropriation  is  not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  jFunds,  but  is  to  be 

Baid  out  of  a  special  fund  which  we  will  raise  by  an  assessment  on 
delMAs. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  reimburse  the  amount  so  that  the 
Gbvemment  can  keep  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of 
these  Organizations  authorized  by  Federal  law. 
Mr.  IRoRBis.  Of  this  bureau ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  is  done,  how  much  did  you  say  it  would  take 
to  provide  for  the  bonuses? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  $14,400. 

ADDITIONAL   EXAMINERS. 
(See  pp.  2311,  2312.) 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  other  item  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  S52,500  for  additional  examiners  of  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations, which  T  will  be  glad  to  explain  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment. 
[  will  give  the  third  item  first,  "transferred  from  the  organization 
fund,  $8,800."     Those  are  the  three  items. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  $8,800  would  lapse  to  the  Treasury  if  not 
reappropriated  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  it  is  a  continuing  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  continuing  appropriation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  an  appropriation  which  does  not  lapse.  I  do 
lot  know  what  you  call  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  does  not  lapse  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  reapprophation  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
^ou  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  the  original  act  carried  with  it  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  a  revolving  fund  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  ^  am  curious  to  know  if  it  is  appropriated  and  it 
not  rovort  to  the  Treasury  in  terms  of  the  act,  What  we  have  t 
with  it  ?  * 

Mr.  NoRRia.  Nothing  at  all,  except  that  I  am  explaining  the  $7o 
additional  that  we  are  asking  for  this  year  over  last  year's  a[ 
priation. 

Mr.  Sissox.  We  do  not  have  to  carry  the  $8,800. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  We  do  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Why  encumber  the  books  with  that  if  it  is  not  m 
sarv,  if  vou  can  use  the  money? 

ilr.  >J()RRis.  We  have  the  right  to  use  the  money,  and  the 
reason  I  am  mentioning  it  is  because  we  do  not  keep  anythim 
our  sleeves,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  had  carried  d 
people  on  the  organization  fund,  and  if  you  did  not  want  that 
ttnued,  then  they  would  have  to  go  in  this  appropriation.    If 
satisfactorv  to  vou  that  thev  should  continue  as  they  have  been 
last  year,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  our  opinion  it  is  aU  right  to  let  us  know  that 
have  $S,S80  on  hand,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  there  been  any  separate  estimate  from  the  T 
ur\'  for  any  of  this  additional  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  I  imagine  not.     Has  there,  Captain? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  When  this  list  that  you  have  before  you, 
Congressman,  was  sent  in,  we  sent  with  it  a  letter  stating  tha 
were  unable  to  make  our  estimate  until  we  knew  what  was  to  ha] 
to  the  pending  bills  and  suggested  that  if  you  chose  you  might 
in  last  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  is  certainly  all  you  will  get  unless  you  get 
estimate  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  think,  if  you  have  a  $35,000  balance, 
vou  would  be  ver\'  short. 

ft/  ft 

Mr.  Smith.  That  lapses. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  mean  of  the  organization  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  WTiat  I  mean  is  this,  that  you  got  a  siirpltis  this 
of  $35,000.  You  would  have  the  same  surplus  next  year  witJ 
same  expenditures. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  not  use  it,  Mr.  (/ongressman. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No.     That  amount  w^e  could  not  use  next  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fact  that  you  saved  from 
appropriation  $241,820  by  the  economical  manner  in  which 
conducted  your  affairs,  and  you  could  probably  do  the  same  t 
again. 

Mr.  wSissox.  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  turning  1 
money  into  the  Treasurv  that  you  coidd  not  use.  I  wish  moi 
the  departments  would  do  likewise. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  explanatio 
wliy  we  have  to  ask  this  increase.  The  act  directs  that  we  i 
examine  these  farm-loan  associations  in  just  the  same  phraseo 
that  it  (hrects  that  we  shall  examine  the  banks,  just  as  the  Co 
troller  of  the  Currency  is  required  to  examine  national  banks. 

I 'p  to  a  year  ago  we  had  not  done  it  because  we  had  had  no  ap 
priation,  and  no  time  to  do  it,  and  when  we  were  before  the  Approj 
tions  Committee  last  year  we  stated  to  them  that  that  was  a  cnrec 
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K  of  the  act  that  we  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  able  to  comply  with, 

[7  and  we  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  ns  to  do  it.  The  Com- 
mittee gave  us  $15,000,  and  with  that  $15,000  we  have  had  three 

r:  men  examining  these  4,000  farm-loan  associations.    Ton  can  imagine 

j  that  the  three  men  do  not  get  very  far  with  the  4,000  associations. 
But  they  have  goiie  far  enough  to  show  votv  conclusively  the  neces- 
sity for  examining  those  associations.  E!ach  of  these  farm-loan 
associations  has  one  salaried  officer,  a  secretary-treasurer.    Some- 

•  times  he  b  a  fanner,  sometimes  he  is  a  county  banker,  a  cashier,  or 
bookkeeper  or  teller  in  a  bank,  sometimes  he  is  a  young  lawyer,  and 
sometimes  they  are  very  worthy  people,  and  sometimes  not  so  worthy, 

.'  We  have  had  about  seven  cases  so  far  of  defalcations,  three  that  were 

".  real  defalcations.    In  one  the  amount  was  small.    I  do  notremem- 

J  ber  what  it  was.    There  was  one  in  the  Wichita  district  tibat  amounted 

^.    to  $3,300  and  one  in  the  Omaha  district  of  $6,800. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  officer  defalcated  ? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  The  secretary-treasurer.    Then  there  were  three  or 

^  four  others  that  probably  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  call  defalcations, 
where  people  did  not  keep  the  accounts,  or  got  their  funds  or  their 

.    accoimts  mixed.     But  if  these  associations  go  without  examination,. 

'  we  feel  that  sooner  or  later  there  might  be  a  national  scandal  almost. 
They  ought  to  be  examined,  they  must  be  examined,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  a  man  is  honest  or  not,  and  whether 

[    Ids  accounts  balance  or  not,  but  to  help  the  secretary-treasurers  in 

'    keepingtheir accounts. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  should  not  those  associations  }>ay  for  their  own 
examinations  just  as  a  building  and  loan  association  or  a  national 
bank  pays  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  have  no  funds.  One  of  the  defects  of  the  act, 
which  we  are  trying  to  correct  in  another  bill  that  Mr.  Piatt. has 
introduced,  making  a  half  dozen  minor  amendments,  is  to  provide 
associations  with  funds.  There  are  provisions  in  the  act  that  they 
shall  pay  certain  things  out  of  their  general  funds,  but  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  act  for  raising  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  another  uiing  m  reference  to  this  whole  matter, 
this  war  has  been  on  and  Conffress  and  every  body  else  is  to  a  certain 
extent  neglecting  and  overlooKing  this  little  financial  business.  You 
can  not  keep  people  interested  in  those  things,  and  I  think  this  small 
child  should  be  looked  after  a  little  better  than  it  has  been  by  Con- 

fress,  because  I  have  ^eat  hopes  for  the  future  development  of  that 
usiness  so  that  when  it  is  strong  enough  it  will  be  able  to  maintain 
itself  and  the  overhead  charge  win  get  less  and  less  as  the  institution 
grows.     It  ought  to. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now,  knowing  what  everv  citizen  does  know  about 
the  condition  of  the  national  revenues  ana  expenditures  now,  I  would 
have  very  great  reluctance  to  come  here  and  ask  you  to  give  us  this 
additional  $52,500  for  this  purpose  if  it  had  to  come  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury.  6ut  while  we  are  of  course,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, more  interested  than  you  are  in  looking  to  the  protection 
of  this  system,  and  of  the  constituent  parts  of  it,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  this  burden,  if  you  can  call  it  such,  of  paying  these 
expenses,  is  one  that  the  hanks  can  very  readily  assume. 
Sir.  SissoN.  What  about  the  associations? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  We  arc  not  putting  any  additional  burdens  on  them. 
If  you  make  this  appropriation  for  these  additional  examiners  of 
farm-loaii  associations,  and  then  pass  a  bill  providing  that  all  the 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  banks,  those  expenses  will  come  out 
of  the  banks  and  not  out  of  the  little  associations. 

Now,  I  gave  you  the  figures  showiixg  that  these  banks,  the  12 
Federal  laud  banks,  had  earned,  in  round  figures,  $1,600,000  in  the 
year.  Now,  those  earnings  increased  except  for  some  special  and 
temporarj''  reasons  every  month.  The  12  banks  put  on  tneir  books 
an  average  of  $10,000,000  a  month  of  additional  loans.     Thev  got  1 

£er  cent  profit  on  that,  wliich  naturally  would  mean  an  addition  of 
100,000  a  month  net  earnings,  as  long  as  they  go  on,  and  while  they 
earned  $1,600,000  in  the  12  months  ending  November  30,  in  the  month 
of  December  they  earned  $214,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  S2, 500,000 
a  vear. 

^r.  SissoN.  You  are  not  asking  anything  for  the  inspection  of 
these  loans  in  the  associations  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  we  are  not  putting  any  burdens  on  the  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  only  affects  the  land  banks. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  they  are  now  earning  at  the  rate  of  S2,500,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  may  have  been  shooting  a  little  too  early  in  mv 
statement.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  cripple  in  any  way  this 
organization.  I  know  we  have  a  great  many  enemies  to  it  that  do 
not  like  it.  I  will  never  avail  myself  of  it,  but  I  believe  as  a  policy 
for  the  Government  that  we  are  taking  a  very  backward  step  if  we  do 
not  do  everything  we  can  to  strengthen  this  and  to  make  it  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  Government,  because  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  feeding  the  world  and  feeding  our  own  people  is  ^oing  to  be  one 
of  the  great  problems.  I  do  not  mean  in  my  generation/but  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  every  possiblity,  is  there  not,  that  this  hill 
before  the  House  is  passed  lon^  before  this  appropriation  is  available  i 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  would  this  affect  your  association  if  this  Ml 
passed  Just  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  cost  them  a  cent. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  affects  them  to  this  extent,  it  takes  $250,000  a  year 
out  of  a  sum  that  otherwise  would  be  available  for  the  payment  d 
dividends  on  stock  of  the  banks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  bank.  I  am  talking  about  these  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  associations  own  the  stock  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  now,  for  instance,  associations  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  land  banks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  not  an  association  that  is  not  connected  ^th 
the  land  bank.  Every  association  has  to  be  a  stockholder  of  tbe 
bank,  and  in  most  of  the  banks  they  are  now  getting  dividends  on  tibat 
stock,  and  I  say  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  reduce  b^  the  amount  of 
$250,000  the  funds  availaole  for  the  payment  of  dividends  to  thca 
associations  on  stock  that  they  own  in  the  banks.  That  is  the  onlf 
way  it  will  affect  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  WeU,  now,  if  you  have  not  examined  a  lainge  p«^ 
ccntage  of  these  associations,  I  think  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  Ckfogn^ 
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to  continue  this  law,  and  to  appropriate  money  aifiScient  to  faava  an 
active  examination  made  of  tnese  associations. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  We  felt  it  was  importaat. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  do  not,  and  you  come  and  ask  for  it,  the 
responsibility  will  be  on  Congress  ana  not  on  you. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  suggested  in  a  diplomatic  way  last  year  when  we 
asked  for  the  appropriation,  that  ii  Congress  did  not  choose  to  eive 
it  to  us,  and  a  senes  of  scandals  and  defalcations  arose  in  these 
associations,  I  wanted  to  say  frankly  that  it  would  be  the  faidt  of 
Congress  and  not  ours.  We  wanted  to  go  on  Record  as  having  called 
attention  to  the  need. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  you 
to  submit  your  estimate  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Treasury  Department  will  approve  the  estimate  and 
send  it  on  here  at  once,  ana  then  the  committee  will  take  it  up  at 
once. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  know  that  it  ought  to  go  throu£^  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  &IIITH.  I  think  what  has  misled  us  in  this  thine  was  the  fact 
that  when  we  telephoned  down  here  and  askeil  Mr.  Good  what 
method  we  should  pursue,  he  advised  that  we  would  not  be  called 
imtil  the  very  end  of  the  appropriation,  when  these  bills  would  have 
been  passed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Good  would 
mislead  you  into  the  idea  that  you  ought  not  to  submit  the  estimate. 
We  could  violate  the  rules  and  appropriate  this  money;  there  is  no 
law  against  our  doing  it;  we  could  appropriate  it  in  the  subcommittee 
and  recommend  it  to  the  full  committee,  and  then  the  House  could 
ratify  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  never  gone  before  the  Treasury  on  anything 
have  we  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  It  is  sent  through  the  Treasury  in  the  regular  way. 
We  make  an  estimate  and  it  comes  through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
nient.  What  would  be  your  prefepence,  that  we  have  this  come 
through  the  Treasury  Department,  or  shall  I  leave  the  estimate  with 
you  now  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Treasury  will  have  to  send  it.  The  Treasurer  is 
the  man  that  will  have  to  send  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  may  deliver  the  testimony  so  as  to  save  coining 
back  again. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  he  has  explained  the  necessity  of  these  things. 
If  there  is  anything  further  you  want  to  take  up  vou  may  do  so. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  it  the  best  I  could.  I  don  t  know  whether  it 
is  satisfactory  to  you  or  not. 

ADDITIONAL   EXAMINEBS. 
(See  pp.  2307, 2312.) 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  men  you  expect  to 
.employ. 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  might  answer  that  because  I  know  about  that.  We 
iave  approximately  4,000  of  these  associations.  We  have  three 
"irnen  examining  the  associations.    Our  thought  is  to  put  on  9  more, 
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making  12.    That  will  make  330  associations  to  the  man.    He  will 
have  all  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Can  ho  examine  more  than  one  a  day? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  average  that.  That  is  how 
we  got  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  SissoN.  One  a  day? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  One  a  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  he  finds  the  association's  books  well  kept,  it  will  be 
easy.     If  ho  has  to  untangle  them,  it  may  take  two  or  tnree  days. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  may-  take  a  week  on  one  association.  At  another 
time  he  can  write  ahead  to  the  county  seat  and  have  the  treasurers 
of  three  or  four  associations  surrounding  that  town  come  in  and  meet 
him  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  With  their  books? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  do  the  whole  bunch  in  a  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  think  with  the  12  men  that  you  will  be  able 
to  make  the  examinations  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Pretty  nearly.  There  are  some  associations  that 
make  their  reports  to  us  in  such  shape,  and  where  we  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  secretary-treasurer  that  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  or  that  it  is  important  to  send  out  and  examine  that  asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  associations  that  we  fail  to  get  reports  from,  that 
wo  do  not  know  about,  or  where  a  queer  incident  Dobs  up  in  con- 
nection with  their  business — those  are  the  ones  that  we  want  to 
examine. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  better  see  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  my  information,  if  this  comes  through  the  Treasuij 
Department  again  to  you,  is  it  your  thought  to  immeaiately  take  th& 
up  or  is  it  your  thought  to  carry  it,  as  the  idea  was  conveyed  to  us. 
until  the  last. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  about  the  last  of  the  items  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  will  have  to  determine  that  among  ourselves  what 
we  think  is  best  to  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  get  yourselves  in  shipshape  and  then  irrespective 
of  what  the  committee  does,  you  have  got  yourself  in  shape. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right. 

Friday,  January  16,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ASBUBT  F.  LEVEB,  MEMBER  OF  TH 

BOABD. 

ADDITIONAL   EXAMINERS. 
(See  pp.  2307,  2311.) 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  there  is  an  item 
in  the  estimates  which  we  are  submitting  through  the  Treasury 
Department  to-day  and  which  ought  to  reach  you  by  Monday  ^ 
Tuesday,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  $52,500  for  the  employmeDt 
of  nine  additional  farm  loan  association  examiners.  I  might  sit 
that  we  have  approximately  4,000  farm  loan  associations.  Tl* 
capital  stock  of  these  associations  is  created  by  the  borrower  p^j^ 
5  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  borrows  into  the  association,  w 
morning  there  came  to  my  desk  a  quarterly  report  of  an  association 
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which  had  loaned  1800,000  already.  This  meant  that  that  associa- 
tion had  a  capital  stock  of  S40,000.  We  have  some  associations,  not 
many  of  them,  which  have  a  capital  stock  ranging  anywhere  irom 
$20,000  to  $50,000.  The  largest  is  a  $50,000  proposition.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  capital  stock  is  as  large  as  the  capital  stock  of  an 
average  comitry  bank. 

So  far  we  have  been  provided  with  only  three  national  farm-loan 
association  examiners  i^th  the  result  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  those  associations  have  been,  or  can  be,  exammed.  Fortu- 
nately, so  far  we  have  had  only  seven  apparent  defalcations,  llie 
associations  have  not  lost  anything.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
criminal  intent  in  all  of  them.  I  think  it  was  really  more  a  matter  of 
bad  bookkeeping.  They  have  made  good  the  losses  to  the  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  except  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Leveb.  All  of  them  have.  We  have  one  outstanding,  but  that 
is  in  the  process  of  cleaning  up,  but  those  two  defalcations  have  im- 
pressed upon  me — ^I  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  this  particular  branch 
of  the  service — the  absolute  necessity  of  fi^uent  examinations  of  the 
associations,  of  these  secretary-treasurers,  who  are  the  executive  and 
active  officers  of  these  associations,  or  else  I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
these  days  we  will  be  awakened  by  a  scandal  that  will  reach  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  My  own  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  Imve  one 
examiner  in  each  of  the  Federal  land-bank  districte,  which  would 
give  us  12.  That  would  enable  them  to  examine  the  various  asso- 
ciations certainly  once  a  jeeLr  and,  I  think,  after  the  machinery  got 
working' in  good  shape,  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  should  not  the  expense  of  these  examinations  be 
paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  associations  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  While  the  board  did  not  prepare  it,  it  has  acquies<  ed 
in  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  would  allow  that  to  be  done.  1  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  it,  unless  there  is  some  legal  objection.  I  have  not 
looked  into  that  particular  phase.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
examiner  is  an  officer  of  the  Government,  which  might  give  rise  to 
some  legal  difficulty,  but  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  case  that  bill  should  be  passed  with  that  provision, 
there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Lever.  I  think  not.  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  to 
that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  we  allowed  this  estimate  and  the  appropriation  was 
made,  and  then  the  bill  passed  carrying  that  provision  in  it,  this 
would  automatic  ally  ( ease  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes.  sir.    You  could  provide  for  that  in  some  way. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  were  to  make  that  a  reimbursable  fimd  it  mi^ht 
give  you  and  Congress  a  better  control  of  the  working  of  the  banking 
institution.  They  would  then  report  back  to  us  and  we  would  have 
annually  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Lever.  1  think  your  point  is  quite  well  taken.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  really  a  different  system,  that  is,  somewhat  a 
different  system.  We  are  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  do  not  tliink  that  Congress  ought  ever  to  rive  up  its  power  of  exam- 
ination of  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  tnink  you  are  right  about  that. 
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Mr.  Levek.  The  way  to  fix  that  would  be  throii|ii  the  suggestion 
mailo  by  Mr.  Sisson,  that  it  be  made  a  reimbursame  appropnatioii. 

Mr.  WcK>i>.  The  board  would  haye  no  objection  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  if  we  proyided  that  it  be  reimbursed  by  these 
people. 

Mr.  S18SON.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  Wo<>i>.  We  could  do  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JjEyEii.  It  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Not  under  the  Holman  rule. 

Mr.  LsyER.  I  expect  you  are  right  about  that.  I  can  say  for  the 
board  that  we  would  be  glad  to  see  you  work  that  out. 

Mr,  S1S8ON.  \Vlth  reference  to  the  policy.  I  notice  that  the  Fedenl 
KcBcryc  Banking  System  is  charged  to  look  after  all  the  banks  that 
are  members.  The  whole  commercial  world  is  interested  in  that. 
They  hayo  a  system  of  national  bank  examiners.  Do  you  know 
whether  the  national  baak  examiners  examine  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  well  as  the  regular  national  banks  ? 

Mr.  JjEyEK.  I  do  not  think  the  examiner  does,  although  I  haye  no 
direct  information  on  that,  because  I  neyer  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  SiSHON.  The  national  bank  examiners  are  not  reinoibursed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  The  national  banks  pay  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tional bank  examiners. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

In  yicw  of  the  fact  that  this  system  is  in  its  infancy,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  haye  these  reports  made 
to  it,  so  that  it  could  yisualize  the  progress  of  this  new  institution. 

Mr.  IjEyEK.  The  board,  of  course,  makes  an  aimual  report  and  that 
report  has  already  been  made  for  this  past  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  those  reports,  unless  there  is  something  called  to 
your  attention,  are  neyer  read. 

Mr.  LsyER.  That  is  so.  I  think  I  haye  not  been  out  of  Congress 
so  long  as  not  still  to  retain  the  congressional  yiewpoint.  I  hope  I 
will  continue  to  haye  that  yiewpoint.  If  I  were  in  Congress,  I  would 
not  want  to  giye  up  my  right  to  examine  these  expenmtures  and  to 
make  the  appropriation  for  any  bureau  in  the  Grovemmeait  service. 
This  is  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  made  so  by  law,  and 
if  wo  can  work  it  out  in  some  way,  and  I  presume  we  can,  by  which 
the  Treasury  would  be  reimbui^ed  out  of  the  assessments  made 
against  the  yarious  banks,  I  am  sure  that  the  board  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  see  it  done. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  proyision  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House 
with  reference  to  assessment  according  to  capital  stock  meet  witb 
the  a[)proval  of  your  board? 

Mr.  Lever.  'l\e  bill  assessing  against  the  banks  the  expenses  o\ 
the  Farm  Loan  Board? 

Mr.  WcH)D.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Lkver.  It  does. 

1  want  to  say  that  the  secretary-treasurers  of  these  4,000  associi' 
tioiis,  whose  capitalization  is  increased  by  5  per  cent  on  every  loan 
made,  are  picked  up  as  they  can  be  had  from  among  farmers*,  with 
uo  bookkeeping  knowledge,  bank  cashiers,  and  school  teachers,  mo6( 
of  them,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly  honest  peoole,  but  numy  of  them 
una(HHistomod  to  business  methods  which  makes  it  absolntely  neces- 
sary as  a  |)recaution  and  protection  to  the  system  that  there  ^ould  be 
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frec[uent  examination  of  their  books  and  accounts,  because  I  am  afraid 
if  it  is  not  done  this  splendid  system  of  loaning  money  on  reason- 
able terms  to  the  farmers  will  mid  itself  under  sicch  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism that  even  its  friends  may  not  be  able  to  withstand  it. 

CLERK  HIBE   IN  THE  DI8TBI0T  OF  COLUMBIA. 

You  will  find  that  there  is  set  aside  $7,500,  a  smaU  amount,  to  be 
used  as  an  emei^ency  fund  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  that  under  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Leveb.  In  the  present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Mr.  Letbb.  I  am  afraid  from  what  Capt.  Smith  told  me  after  I  got 
back  this  morning  that  possibly  you  gentlemen  did  not  quite  get  the 
fun  meaning  of  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  said  that  there  were  some  revised  estimates  that 
they-  were  proposing  to  submit. 

Mr.  Lbteb.  Here  it  is: 

Provided^  further,  That  $7,500  of  this  sum  can  be  expended,  m  may  be  neceaaary, 
for  clerk  hire  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  is  put  in  for  this  reason.  It  is  to  take  care  of  emergencies 
that  may  arise  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  laree  part  of  the 
work  of  the  board  is  seasonable.  For  instance,  throu^out  the  com 
belt  most  of  the  loans  are  closjad  during  Idarch.  That  makes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  coming  in  for  the  clerks.  Capt.  Smith, 
who  is  in  charge  of  this,  thinks  that  it  would  be  economy  not  to  put 
on  a  lot  of  statutory  people  and  to  carry  them  during  the  year,,  but 
to  hire,  maybe  for  30  or  60  days,  a  few  clerks  to  take  care  of  it;  but 
the  most  substantial  reason  for  this  appropriation  is  this:  If  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  takes  no  adverse  action  upon 
the  pending  suit  with  reference  to  joint  stock  land  banks  and  Congress 
takes  no  action  with  reference  to  the  joint  stock  land  banks  as  pro- 
posed by  Representative  McFadden  and  Senator  Smoot,  the  boaid 
feels,  and  I  tnink  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  that  instead  of  having 
30  of  these  institutions  operating  in  this  country  as  now,  that  hj 
this  time  next  year  there  will  be  possibly;  100  or  150  of  them.  They 
will  all  be  benaing  their  work  here,  and  it  is  to  take  care  of  a  possi- 
bility of  that  kind  that  Capt.  Smith  thinks  it  would  be  wise  for 
Congress  to  ^ve  us  this  emer^encv  appropriation.  If  adverse  action 
is  taken  it  will  go  back  into  me  Treasury. 

Those  are  the  two  things  to  which  I  desired  to  call  your  attentioB 

Mr.  Wood.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Lever. 


before  we  go  into  tbe  item  m 
i\  Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman, 

c   -  and  I  will  make  one  very  bi 

'.  to  the  point  before  this  le^ 

by  salaries  fixed  by  law  chic 
having  in  view  some  basic  cfc 

But  I  would  like  to  say  tl 

now  constituted,  in  the  mail 

^  the  system  that  obtains  hen 

right  man,  but  I  think  in  th 
have  been  very  fortunate, 
duties  are  conscientious  in  f 
and  assiduous,  and  they  are 
for  extra  services  performed, 
past. 

I  think  that  not  only  the 
other  offices  under  the  Hou 
respect  to  compensation  anc 
that  is  in  contemplation,  moi 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  moi 
Commission  on  Reclassificat 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  becau 
of  anything  legislative.  Th 
ments. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  that  woi 

Mr.  Page.  Very  likely,  bi 

There  is  one  change  whicl 
and  I  thought  so  years  ago 
Accounts  and  had  an  oppoj 
contact  with  the  machiner} 
the  practice  for  many  yea 
treneral  designation  or  class 
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resent  it.  ''I  am  such-and-such  a  clerk/'  he  would  say.  ''and  I  am 
confined  to  those  particular  duties,  and  I  can  not  be  called  on  to  do 
anything  else/' 

tt  was  the  vogue  around  here  years  ago  that  when  you  did  call  on  a 
man  to  do  some  little  extra  service  he  would  expect  extra  compensa- 
tion, and  get  it.  If  these  clerks  in  the  clerk's  omce  are  all  classified, 
so  many  at  such  a  salary  or  in  such  a  grade,  with  the  salaries  graduated 
down,  then  the  clerk  could  take  those  men  and  use  them  to^the  beet 
advantage,  wherever  it  was  necessary,  according  to  their  ability  and 
according:  to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  appreciate  the  situation.  Have  you  thought  of  any 
legislation  that  would  cover  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Committee  on  Accounts  would  have  to  report  such 
a  measure,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Page.  1  have  thought  about  it  more  or  less  in  connection  with 
the  legislative  bill,  but  there  you  would  be  up  against  the  proposition 
of  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  Unless  it  had  a  tendency  to  save  expense. 

Mr.  Page.  It  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  order  to  determine 
that.     But  I  think  it  would  save  expense. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  because,  as  you  say,  a  lot  of  fellows 
become  idle  because  of  the  cessation  of  activities,  while  some  other 
branch  has  as  much  work,  or  perhaps  more,  and  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  cost. 

Mr.  Page.  Some  years  a£:o  a  provision  was  put  into  the  legislative 
bill  ^^wing  out  of  tl^e  so-called  Moody  investigation,  which  al^lutely 
prohibited  the  transfer  or  detail  of  a  clerk  from  one  thing  to  another. 
But  the  occasion  for  that  has  long  since  passed.  The  law  was  correc- 
tive of  an  abuse  that  had  existed  here,  but  that  abuse  no  longer 
exists. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  that  appply  in  the  clerk's  office  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  applied  to  all  the  ramifications. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  applied  to  the  system  of 
ilotail  in  the  executive  departments? 

Mr.  Page.  It  just  applied  to  the  House  specifically. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to  find  out  how 
much  it  costs  to  run  a  department  comes  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Page.  This  woula  be  a  detail  within  a  department  here, 
vrholly  within  such  department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  abused  here  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  abuse  was  this:  There  are  carried  on  the  roll,  or 
were,  a  number  of  messengers,  otherwise  known  as  doorkeepers, 
-whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  doors  when  the  House  was  in  session. 
The  custom  obtained  of  detailing  some  of  those  men  around  to  this, 
that,  and  the  other  committee,  because  all  of  the  committees  did  not 
have  the  services  of  a  messenger  or  a  janitor  at  that  time.  Then, 
these  men  so  detailed  would  later  go  to  the  Conmoittee  on  Accounts 
and  get  a  resolution  either  put  through  the  House  or  sent  to  this 
committee,  for  insertion  in  tne  general  deficiency  bill  of  an  amoimt, 
being  the  difference  between  their  pay  as  messengers  on  the  Door- 
keeper's roll  and  messenger  to  a  committee,  amounting  in  some 
cases 

Mr.  Sissox  (interposing).  That  has  not  prevailed  lately? 
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Vfp.  P.Ar^R.  Th<»  ahiw**  was  :^topp«*fi  by  that  proviHion  of  law.  bn: 
t.hft  \xv  hfLTxn^  ^PTTPtd  itfl  pTirpo«<^  w  to-iday  '*tan<"iing  in  the  warrf  i 
prr,^.T  *»xftrnftft  of  thf-  rf<»tAil  authority. 

e:vROLLr:^o  cxerk. 

Mr.  Wfjifpu.  I  noticft  thft  first  chan^  vou  are  malriTig  in  this  biH  5 
f.hft  ftXiP:  vhf-Tfi  yon  aak  to  atriTcf»!  out  this langaage.  "■$3,000  and  $LJ)ii 
fLfMifioTifil,  MO  lonfif  aA  thft  p^><«ition  is  held  by  the  present  innxmbent. ' 
and  inst^Tt.ing  '  <4/KKi."     What  ia  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Paor.  TViat  ia  the  enrolling  olerk  of  the  Hoose.  The  «;urr«L: 
law  r,firrif^  an  appropriation  of  13.000  for  the  eaiollxng  clerk  tc*i 
Sl/i(/)  arlrlitional  ^o  long  as  the  prjsition  13  held  by  the  preei': 
\T\r.iini\ff:T\t.  while  thi<i  change  provides  for  a  straight^at  saJarr  ^f 
«4/K)0. 

Mr.  Wftfptp.  J  am  informed  that  the  resolution  passed  pioviii^! 
that,  thin  extra  SI /KK)  applied  only  to  the  present  incumbent.  WhA 
wa?4  that  r^wohition  adopted  ? 

Mr.  f*Af;K.  .\fr  Mann  had  a  resolution  passed  providing  for  thi: 
$1,0()0  inr-Teane,  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  I  think. 

Mr.  W(H}i9.  I.H  the  man  Ut  whom  tnat  provision  was  intended  r« 
apply  holrling  the  jK/Hition  ? 

Mr.  Paok.   Yen,  nir. 

Mr.  SfHHfiN'.  And  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  Got- 
ernment  service. 

Mr.  WcKio.  If  that  same  man  is  still  in  the  service,  then  I  do  not 
see  any  use  in  changing  the  language. 

AHHIHTANT   IIJflBURSINO   CLERK. 

You  an*,  asking  for  an  increase  of  SlOO  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
to  the  dis))iirsing  clerk.     What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Paok.  The  work  of  that  office  has  increased  manyfold,  and 
in  my  judgment  the  assistant  to  the  disbursing  clerk  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  as  mu(*Ji  salary  as  some  other  officials  who  are  getting  S2,500. 
This  is  simply  a  raise  of  $100. 

Taking  the  vouchers,  the  increase  over  the  previous  three-jear 
avf^rage  is  130  per  (*.ont,  and  in  the  issuance  of  checks  the  increase  is 
50  ]mr  cent.  1  lie  increase  in  vouchers  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
Ix^r  IM)  last  is  87}  per  (^ent,  and  the  increase  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pay  rolls,  due  chiefly  to  the  placing  of  Members'  clerks  on  the  roUS' 
IS  112  per  cent.  Taking  this  latter  figure,  that  increased  percentage, 
together  with  the  balaiK^e  of  the  work,  including  vouchers  andchecls, 
there  is  a  total  increase  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30  of  197} 
per  cent.  The  vouchors  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30  were 
S'lO  in  number,  and  there  has  been  a  still  further  increase  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  bringing  the  total  number  to  1,079. 
The  nvoragi^  for  the  three  preceding  years  was  363. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  caused  this  increase  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Paok.  The  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  House  and  of  its 
conunittoos,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vouchers  issued  under  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  authorizing  certain  investigations  to  be  niA^i'* 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  carried  on  the  rolL 
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Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  assistant  to  the  disbuismg  clerk  work 
throughout  the  year,  or  does  he  have  a  yacation  when  Oongtress  is 
not  m  session  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  works  throughout  the  year;  and,  so  far  as  the  whole 
disbursing  clerk's  office  is  concerned,  wnile  the  work  becomes  some- 
what lighter  at  times  because  of  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  vouch- 
ers, those  men  have  to  be  there  the  year  around.  Of  course  they  hare 
their  short  relays  of  time  off,  but  this  man  throughout  the  last  calen- 
dar year  had  17  days'  holiday. 

Mr.  Wason.  Seventeen  days'  vacation  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Seventeen  days'  vacation. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  service  t 

Mr.  Page.  He  is  a  hold  over.  He  is  an  expert  accountant  and  a 
splendid  bookkeeper.  It  is  a  fiduciary  place  is  a  sense,  ^d  one  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  SissoN  He  is  the  man  in  your  office  upon  whom  you  must  rely 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  is  the  assistant  to  the  disbursing  clerk! 

Mr.  Sissox.  He  is  the  man  who  keeps  your  accounts  straight  with 
the  Treasury,  for  which  accounts  you  as  clerk  are  responsible  t 

Mr.  Page.  Exactly.    He  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  position,  so  far  as  responsibility  is  concerned, 
is  second  only  to  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  of  disbursing  clerk,  whose  assistant  we  are  dis- 
cussing. I  signed  last  night  the  abstract  for  the  last  quarter,  full  of 
items  on  a  sheet  about  5  feet  long,  beautifully  prepared. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  just  signed  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  but  I  was  familiar  with  the  details. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  the  tally  clerk  gets  $3,300  and  the  file  clerk  gets 
$3,250. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  a  disparity  and  an  inequality  all  through  the 
system  of  which  that  is  a  very  good  example. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  order  to  get  the  record  clear  in  r^ard  to  the  dis- 
bursing clerk,  you  have  a  regular  disbursing  clerk  who  really  assumes 
resjponsibility  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  is  imder  bond  to  me. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  gets  $3,400? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  this  man  we  have  been  talking  about  is  his 
assistant  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  remarks  I  made  about  his  responsibility  were 
applicable  to  the  disbursing  clerk. 

STATIONERY   GLEBK. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
the  stationer}^  clerk  from  $2,200  to  $2,500,  making  an  increase  of 
$300.     What  is  the  reason  lor  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  same  reason  that  would  apply  to  any  other  case 
where  an  increase  is  recommended,  that  the  work  has  increased.  It 
is  readily  to  be  seen  that  with  four  hundred  and-odd  additional  clerks 
to  Members  the  demands  in  the  stationery  room  are  commensurate. 
We  ha^e  a  stationery  clerk,  who  is  the  executive,  who  has  to  do  the 
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nurr-hasing  and  looking  after  the  executive  end  of  the  business,  a 
fx^okkceper.  a  clerk  and  a  man  who  cleans  up,  a  janitor  and  mes- 
senger. There  are  just  four  people  there  to  transact  all  that  bus- 
ness. 

Recently,  during  the  rush  of  the  Christmas  season  there  was  a  grea: 
deal  of  business  going  on  there  and  I  had  to  detail  a  man  to  help 
them  out,  because  they  were  staying  there  until  1 1  or  12  o'clock  a: 
night. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Wood,  for  recommending  this,  Tk 
gentleman  we  had  there,  a  most  excellent  clerk,  Mr.  \>  ines.  relin- 
quished the  place  last  Saturday  to  jget  a  better  paying  job.  I  told 
him  I  had  made  this  reconmiendation  to  the  committee;  I  did  not 
know  what  the  committee's  action  would  be.  That  was  as  much  as 
I  felt  I  should  recommend,  with  any  hope  of  getting  it.  I  told  him 
that  as  an  inducement  to  get  him  to  stay.  But  he  said  he  could  noi 
afford  to  stay  on  that  salary.  We  have  a  new  man  in  there  now,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  fill  the  bill.  It  is  a  very  importantj>osi- 
tion,  important  to  me  in  my  position  of  responsibility.  The  office  is 
worthy  of  the  increase.  I  would  never  asK  for  an  increase  becaiise 
a  man  himself  happened  to  be  efficient,  because  you  fasten  the  salarv 
onto  the  office.  1  am  making  this  recommendation  because  I  think 
the  office  warrants  the  increase,  and  the  man  has  got  to  measure  up 
to  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Wasox.  What  is  the  aggi*egate  volume  of  business  transacted 
there  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  not  easy  to  state  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
transactions  covering  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  fiscal  years. 
It  is  cumulative. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  approximately. 

Mr.  Page.  To  begin  with  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $60,000. 
Then  wo  have  stock  coming  over — it  is  diiiicult  to  get  down  to  an 
exact  figure  representing  the  transactions.  But  I  should  say  you 
might  call  it  $150,000. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Mr.  Wool).  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $150  for  the 
librarian. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  recommended  for  the  reason  that  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  increasing  the  salary  of  the  assistant  librarian, 
which  brouglit  the  assistant  librarian's  salary  up  equal  to  that  of  die 
librarian  himself,  and  in  that  case  you  would  nave  the  anomaly  of 
the  librarian  getting  $2,100  and  his  assistant  getting  $2,100. 

Mr.  RissoN.  Who  is  the  assistant? 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Sabine. 

Mr.  SiaaoN.  Who  is  tho  librarian? 

Mr.  Page.  Judge  Parish.     He  is  in  the  main  library. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  tho  Ubrarian  do  upstairs  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Tliroughout  tho  day  there  are  calls  for  books.  Tho« 
books  of  rcfer(»nce  pertain  to  the  work  of  Congress. 

Tho  printing  law  n^quires  a  certain  number^  of  copies  of  bocb 
printed  by  order  of  Congress  to  be  sent  to  the  library  of  ihe  Horase. 
a  certain  quota  of  booKs  such  as  Congressional  Records,  Joanals. 
reports  of  coniinittees,  and  so  forth,  all  oound.     They  are  sent  to  thf 
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library  of  the  House,  where  they  are  kept.  The  shelves  are  stocked 
to  meet  the  ciirrent  demand,  and  then  the  others  are  kept  in  reseire. 

I  am  frank  to  say  if  it  were  not  for  that  requirement  of  law,  making 
the  House  library  the  depository  of  a  certam  number  of  bocks  eaw 
year;  perhaps  the  space  occupied  bv  the  books  both  up  there  and 
down  m  the  bowels  of  the  House  Office  Building  and  the  Capitol 
might  be  used  to  better  advantage,  confining  we  library  of  tibe 
House  to  what  we  have  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  would  want  only  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  would  have  to  have  some  help.  The  library  of  the 
House  was  established  years  ago  when  we  did  not  fauve  we  other 
library  facilities  we  have  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  did  not  have  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  Paoe.  The  Congressional  Library  is  not  used  for  that  sort  of 
books.  It  is  used  more  for  fiction  and  books  of  that  kind.^  They 
have  a  legislative  reference  biureau  where  Mr.  Collins  wid  furnish  you 
with  all  Kinds  of  historical  information  respeding  legislation. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  assistant  librarian's  salary  is  fixed  by  resolution. 
[  notice  you  have  done  away  with  one  of  the  assistant  Kbraiinni 
heretofore  provided  for. 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  provided  for  one  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  one  is  provided  for  at  $2,100? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not  an  additional  assistant  librarian  over  the 
number  you  had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  that  change  of  language  was  made  necessary  by  the 
resolution. 

ASSISTANT  journal  GLEBK. 

I 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  next  change  is  a  change  in  title.  You  have 
changed  '^messenger  and  assistant  Joiunal  clerk  "  to  '^assistant 
Journal  clerk."  Why  do  you  want  to  make  that  change  and  cut  out 
the  word  '* messenger?" 

Mr.  Page.  Because  it  is  a  misnomer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  he  not  a  sort  of  messenger? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir.  That  word  was  put  in  the  resolution  when 
the  position  of  assistant  journal  clerk  was  restored.  It  was  one  of 
the  positions  abolished  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  Afterwards 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  for  some  reason  the  word  "mes- 
senger" was  affixed  to  the  title. 

bookkeeper  and  assistant  in  disbubsing  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $1,600  to  $1,800 
each  for  the  bookkeeper  and  assistant  in  the  disbursing  office.  That 
is  an  increase  of  S200  in  each  of  those  positions. 

Mr.  Page.  That  bookkeeper  is  in  the  stationery  room,  and  the 
assistant  in  the  disbursing  office  assists  the  disbursing  clerks  there. 
I  ask  the  increase  for  the  same  reason  I  stated  a  while  ago  in  explain- 
ing the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  stationery  clerk  and  assistant 
to  the  disbursing  clerk  because  of  the  increase  m  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  work  increased  much  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  you  the  figures  as  to  the  disbursing 
office  in  detail. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  apply  to  these  two  placra  f 

Mr.  Page.  It  applies  to  the  assistant  in  the  disbursing  office  and 
to  the  bookkeeper  nere  mentioned,  in  the  stationery  room. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  would  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  his 
business? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir:  there  has  been  a  big  increase  over  there. 

messenger. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  asking  for  a  messenger  to  the  clerk,  at  Sl,200t 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  in  mv  own  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  simply  a  steno^apher,  who  in  addition  to 
taking  my  dictation,  which  at  times  is  quite  heavy,  does  all  the 
other  clerical  work  in  the  office.  I  have  nobody  I  can  call  a  mes- 
senger to  run  errands  or  stay  there  when  I  am  out,  or  when  (bit 
stenographer  is  out.  There  is  a  man  detailed  there  from  the  laborer' 
roll,  but  he  is  not  a  messenger  in  the  sense  in  which  I  would  like  to 
utilize  him. 

I  am  not  insisting  upon  that:  I  just  put  that  in  there  bcjeaiise  I 
really  think  it  is  needed.  There  used  to  be  a  man  in  that  office  at 
81,600  a  year. 

typewbtter  repairer. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  some  additional  language 
in  the  next  line,  adding  the  words  *'and  typewriter  repairer,"  so 
that  it  provides  for  a  messenger  and  a  tvpe^Titer  repairer  in  the 
chief  clerk's  office.     That  is  just  a  change  in  language  t 

Mr.  Page.  Yes:  that  is  just  a  change  in  language.  We  have  * 
great  deal  of  that  sort  of  work  to  perform,  and  it  is  being  done  veiy 
efficiently  under  Mr.  HoUingworth  s  direction. 

Mr.  Stsson.  Under  the  contract  we  have  the  typewriter  peoplf 
have  to  keep  the  machines  in  repair,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  have  to  keep  certain  machines  in  repair  for  tw 
years,  but  wo  have  a  lot  of  macnines  that  are  older  than  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  not  the  time  three  years  a  while  back? 

Mr.  HoLUNGswoRTii.  There  was  no  contract  for  three  years.  la 
1914  Mr.  South  made  them  do  it  for  three  years.  The  nest  I  can 
get  out  of  them  is  two  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  put  this  language  in  here,  **and  typewrit* 
repairer,"  will  it  not  be  an  excuse  for  those  gentlemen  to  say  yon 
have  a  typewriter  repairer  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiNGswouTH.  No ;  the  idea  is  to  take  care  of  the  machiw 
over  2  years  old.  Wo  have  several  of  them.  It  is  also  intendfld 
to  provide  for  the  repair  of  machines  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  thecfte^ 
noon.  There  is  an  Underwood  man  who  comes  down  here  at  9^ 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  1.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  mib 
repairs  to  the  Underwood  machinas.  But  if  we  want  a  man  to  reptf 
a  Smith,  a  Kemington,  or  a  Royal,  we  have  to  telephone  to  wr 
office.  They  do  not  have  enough  business  to  warrant  a  regidtf 
man  coming  down  here.  If  the  Underwood  man  has  not  got  moA 
to  do  when  he  comes  down  at  half  past  1  and  finishes  over  hoe  in 
a  short  while,  he  goes  either  to  the  Senate  side  or  back  to  his  own  office- 
After  he  has  gone,  something  happens  to  somebody's  machiDS,  tJtf 
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keys  stick,  or  the  machine  breaks  down,  and  they  telephone  to  us  to 
send  a  man  to  repair  the  machine  at  once. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  additional  language  does  not  add  anything  to 
anybodv^s  salary  ? 

Mr.  I^AOE.  No,  sir.     The  man  who  does  it  knows  his  business. 

STENOGRAPHER  TO  JOURNAL  CLBRK. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  another  change  in  language 
on  the  last  line  of  the  page,  making  the  item  read,  ^^steno^apner  to 
journal  clerk,"  instead  of '^ stenographer  to  chief  bill  clerK." 

Mr.    Page.  Originally   that   stenographer   was   assigned   to    the 

journal  clerk,  but  in  tne  Sixtynsecond  Congress,  when  things  were 

i  considerably  changed,  he  was  assigned  for  some  reason  to  the  chief 

«  bill  clerk,  and  the  chief  bill  clerk  has  no  use  for  a  stenographer,  while 

•  the  Joiunal  clerk  has. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  his  salary  of  $200. 
:?       Mr.  Page.  Yes.     The  lowest  paid  stenographer  in  the  Government 
^  service  down  town  is  SI, 140,  I  beUeve,  and  tne  pay  of  $1,000  a  year 
is  hardly  attractive  to  a  good  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  this  stenographer  have  much  to  do ! 
3       Mr.  Page.  Yes;  he  is  kept  pretty  busy.     If  his  designation  is 
changed  he  will  still  perform  whatever  service  is  necessary  in  the 
chieTbill  clerk's  ofHce.     There  is  work  there  for  him  to  do  in  addition 
to  taking  dictation. 

I  CHIEF  telephone  OPERATOR. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tell   us   about   the   chief  operator  of  the   telephone 

-  exchange. 

Mr.  Page.  The  incumbent  is  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Daley,  who  has  been 
the  chief  operator  since  the  system  was  established  many  years  ago. 

-  I  deem  her  to  be  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best,  operator  in  tne 
city  of  Washington.  She  combines  all  of  the  essential  elements  for 
that  work  and  she  is  conscientious  to  a  degree.     I  think  she  has 

-~  brought  about  a  state  of  efficiency  that  approxunates  as  near  a  perfect 
system  as  you  can  find.  I  know  that  now  and  then  there  are  com- 
plaints, but  such  complaints,  when  investigated,  are  not  found  to  be 
due  to  any  lack  of  proficiency  over  there.  She  has  earned,  in  my 
judgment,  this  consideration. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  she  get  now? 

Mr.  Page.  She  gets  $1,200  and  is  paid  by  the  Senate;  she  is  not 
carried  on  our  House  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  Senate  in  this  bill  carrying  her  on  their  roll  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  think  she  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  under 
""  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  language  were  adopted  would  she  get  this  pay 
and  that  pay,  too  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  this  lan^uaee  would  simply  give  her  $1,800  while 
^she  held  this  position,  one-naif  to  be  disbiirsea  by  the  House  and  one- 
half  to  be  disDursed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  the  provision  requiring  that  one-half  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  House  and  one-half  by  the  Seante  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  21. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  say  she  is  now  ^tting  .51.200  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yps.  sir. 

Mr.  Wr>OD.  And  the  $240  honus  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  believe  in  the  second  deficiencr  appropriation  bill 
the  Senate,  in  recognition  of  her  extra  services  diuring  the  war.  wiiM 
things  were  at  top  notch,  gave  her  $300. 

Mr.  WfX)D.  So  Tier  salarv  would  be  $1,500? 

Mr.  pAfiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  increasing  her  salary  $600  i 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  her  salary,  but  for  any  other  incumhen; 
the  salarv  would  be  $1,500,  an  increase  of  $300. 

ASSISTANT   CHIEF  OPERATOR. 

Mr.  WfK>D.  I  notice  you  are  asking  that  the  assistant  chief  operai«^i 
be  given  .^1,500? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  Mrs.  Myers,  who  also  has  been  connected 
with  th(»  tel(»plione  exchange  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  has  Mr 
Daley,  and  she  is  second  only  to  Mrs.  Dalev  in  efficiency.  It  is  necei^ 
sary  to  have  an  assistant  there  because  IVIrs.  Daley,  obviouslv.  C4i 
not  be  on  the  job  all  the  time  and  superintend  tlie  relavs  of  the« 
operators,  and  in  her  absence  there  must  be  somebody  tliere  wImk^ 
authority  th(»  girls  will  recognize. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  there  is  an  assistant  chief  operator  there  now? 

Mr.  Pa(;e.  Acting  in  that  capacity,  but  not  so  designated. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  is  she  paid  ? 

Mr.  Pacje.  She  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Superiiv 
tendent  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Senate  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  she  is  distinctively  a  House  employee. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  she  is  an  assistant  to  Mrs.  Daley  why  should  not  ll« 
Senate  pay  half  of  the  expense  of  the  assistant,  as  well  as  half  th« 
cxT)eiiso  of  the  principal  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  agreeable,  but  I  fixed  it  that  way  in  the 
estimate  for  the  rea^son  that  she  had  been  identified  with  the  Hgose 
side  and  Mrs.  Daley  had  been  identified  with  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  is  paid  partially  out  of  the 
vSenato  fund  the  otlier  ouglit  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way  by  reason 
of  their  close  relationship  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  disbursement. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  of  course,  it  would  not  save  the  Government 
anyt  hing.     What  does  she  get  now  ? 

Mr.  Pa(}E.  She  gets  $900  plus  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  you  are  raising  her  salary  $600  ? 

Mr.  Pacjk.  Yes;  and  that  is  no  more  than  commensurate,  I  think, 
for  her  responsibilities  and  the  work  she  performs.  I  will  say  tlurf 
both  of  these  ladies,  besides  being  chiefs  and  having  supervision  of  the 
work,  themselves  operate  the  board  every  day. 
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ADDITIONAL  TELEPHONE  OPEKATORS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  you  have  7  operators  and  you  are  asking  for  10. 
Suppose  we  should  raise  the  salaries  of  these  two  chiefs,  what  would 
happen  to  those  getting  $9001  Would  they  not  ask  to  have  their 
salaries  raised  to  such  an  amount  as  would  equal  the  salaries  of  the 
two  chiefs  or  that  they  be  allowed  a  proportionate  increase  ?  .  ' 

Mr.  Page.  I  thougnt  of  that  too,  and  I  made  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  positions  rather  than  an  increase  in  compensation.  I  did 
not  feel  I  could  do  both,  because  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
greater  number  of  operators  to  permit  them  to  have  time  off. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  telephones  are  on  thai  switchboard  f 

Mr.  Page.  There  are  somewhere  around  1,500. 

Mr.  vVooD.  What  services  do  they  supply  except  services  to  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  House  Office  Building,  and  the  Cftpitol? 

Mr.  Page.  They  furnish  that  service  immediately  for  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  two  office  buildings  and,  of  course,  they  have  all 
incoming  calls  from  the  departments  and  fh>m  outside,  tong-distance 
calls,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  all  outgoing  calls  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  call  from  the  Capitol  they  connect  you  with 
central  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  I  will  say  that  on  an  averam,  taking  it  during  a 
session  of  Congress,  each  operator  takes  care  df  2,000  calls  per  day. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  the  same  set  of  operators  or  a  particular  set  of 
operators  answer  the  calls  when  an  outsider  calls  up  the  Capitol, 
Main  3120? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  on  this  exchange. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  that  the  duty  of  just  one  or  two  particular  operators  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  it  depends  on  how  the  call  comes  in,  over  what 
trunk  line. 

Mr.  Davis.  For  instance,  I  live  in  the  northwest  section  of  Wash- 
ington. When  I  take  up  my  telephone  and  say  "Give  me  Main 
3120'^ 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  You  are  liable  to  get  any  girl  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  all  sound  alike  to  me  and  I  thought  it  was  one 
operator  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Page.  No:  any  one  of  the  girls  is  liable  to  get  your  call. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  there  is  no  session  of  Congress  there  is  not  the 
same  need  for  these  telephone  operators  ? 

Mr.  Page.  At  that  time  opportunity  is  given,  and  only  at  that 
time,  for  some  of  these  girls  to  have  a  very  much  needed  and  de- 
served vacation.  You  see  this  work  is  nerve  strainine,  and  Congress 
was  in  session  all  last  winter  up  to  March  4,  then  tooK  a  brief  recess 
until  May  19  and  sat  until  November  19,  meeting  again  the^  first 
Monday  in  December,  and  nobody  knows  when  Congress  will  adjourn 
this  session. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  operators  are  on  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  regulated  by  a  schedule,  but  all  of  them  are  on 
every  day  and  throughout  the  24  hours  at  some  period  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  is  their  shift  when  they  are  on  ? 

Mr.  Page.  About  eight  hoiu^s. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  some  one  on  dutv  all  night  t 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Besides  a  chief  an< 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  suppose  t] 
about  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  mom: 

Mr.  Page.  No.  The  aim  is  to  i 
on  and  you  get  to  the  point  of  tl 
then  everybody  is  on. 

Mi.  Hollingsworth.  If  you  i 
about  11  or  12  on  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  have  t 
the  House  and  7  in  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Since  about  1906. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  business  has 
more  steady  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  business  has  ii 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  as  heavy 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  not  say  it 
fact  that  Congress  is  so  constan 
has  not  been  very  much. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suspect,  thougl 
has  decreased  on  account  of  tl^ 

Mr.  Page.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  it 

Mr.  Page.  I  inquired  about 
some  of  the  tie  lines  leading  to  tl 
because  it  was  insisted  that  the 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  the  Congressi< 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir,  in  part; 
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Mr.  Page.  In  the  first  deficiency  bill  of  last  session  there  was  a 
specific  emerffoncy  appropriation  of  $43,000  to  provide  for  labor, 
materials  and  furniture  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  incoming 
CJongress. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  became  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  expended  that  appropriation  to  the  extent  of 
$34,000;  a  portion  of  it,  of  $5,737,  has  been  expended  for  labor, 
$3,840  for  material,  and  the  remainder  for  furniture  made  necessary 
inpart,  hy  Members  getting  additional  clerks  and  requiring  additional 
office  facilities,  such  as  typewriter  desks,  filing  cases,  book  racks, 
etc.,  and  a  portion  of  this  was  for  committee  rooms  and  other  office 
rooms  fitted  up  in  the  Capitol  Building.  That  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary specific  appropriation,  but  growing  out  of  it  a  great  economy, 
m  my  judgment,  has  been  effected,  effected  in  this  way:  We  have 
taken,  and  are  taking,  all  of  the  furniture  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  in  the  Capitol  Building  and  in  the  Office  Building  and  are 
making  a  complete  survey,  in  fact,  two  surveys,  to  ascertain  it« 
condition,  -and  we  have  salvaged,  in  the  matter  of  restored  furniture, 
I  dare  say,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  that  appropriation.  We  have 
done  it  in  this  waj:  We  have  established  in  the  House  Office  Building 
basement  a  furniture  repair  shop,  and  we  have  put  in  charge  of  it 
men  who  are  skilled  in  their  trades. 

There  have  been  no  political  appointments  there.  The  man  in 
charge  is  an  expert  of  wide  experience  who  knows  the  cabinet- 
making  trade,  the  upholstering  trade,  and  the  finishing  trade;  he 
acts  as  superintendent  and  he  sees  personally  to  all  oi  the  orders 
issued  by  the  chief  clerk.  We  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  every  piece  of  furniture  and  iipon  the  orders  of  the 
chief  clerk,  after  requisition  for  repairs  come  from  a  committee  room 
or  a  Member^s  office  room,  the  articles  in  question  are  taken  there 
and  a  record  kept  of  the  transactions  so  that  we  know  how  much  labor 
cost  has  gone  into  the  work  of  repair  and  how  much  material  cost 
has  gone  into  that  work,  and  the  figures  of  expenditures  for  labor 
and  the  figures  of  expenditures  for  materials  coincide  almost  exactly 
with  the  ngures  kept  by  the  superintendent  of  the  repair  shop  of  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  upon  the  work  and  the  amount  of  material 
put  into  it.  Formerly — and  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody — it  was 
more  or  less  of  a  guess  when  you  wanted  to  have  any  furniture 
repaired,  and  when  it  was  repaired  it  was  not  repaired  scientifically 
bv  men  skilled  in  their  trades.  As  the  best  illustration  of  that  take 
ifie  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  restoration  of  those  seats 
was  in  the  hands  of  two  colored  men,  neither  of  them  skilled,  although 
handy  fellows;  they  were  paid  indirectly  out  of  the  rcwgular  furniture 
and  repair  fund  upon  vouchers  each  month  a  stated  sum  per  man 
per  month,  the  whole  being  made  up  of  items,  always  made  to  come 
exactly  at  875  each. 

That  was  a  rather  unusual  way  of  expending  that  appropriation 
and  the  results  did  not  justifv  it  either,  because  these  two  men 
could  not  begin  to  meet  the  demands  and  do  the  work  properly. 
So  witli  this  appropriation  in  the  first  deficiency  bill  we  established 
a  modern  repair  shop,  and  anybodj'  who  has  seen  it  in  operation 
•  and  the  results  have  been  loud  in  its  praise.  I  think  it  has  saved 
"  in  the  matter  of  salvage  a  great  deal  of  money  but  just  how  much 
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it  is  (liflicult  to  (lotorniii  o.  It  is  safo  to  say,  acoonlmg  to  our  original 
o  timiitr  tln.t  vo  >avo  -S^OO  on  ovory  ?1,0()()  oxpencled.  Tins  h 
0  il(MH*o(l  l»y  the  I  ids  vo  invitod  on  the  cloakroom  furniture. 

Mr.  "Wood.  "Whrro  is  tho  ropair  ^hop? 

Mr.  V.\(  E.  It  is  on  (lio  basoniont  floor  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ivjT  in  the  .  outhv  est  comer. 

Mr.  W<  OD.  lio.v  l()T'|2:  has  it  been  operatii^g^ 

Mr.  Pack.  Sin^'e  last  May. 

Mr.  Woon.  Have  you  any  idea  vhat  the  work  being  <!onc  then 
now  costs  }s  com])ared  vith  \^hat  it  cost  before? 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  coni]>arison  to  be  made.  I  v  ill  say,  how 
ever,  that  the  cost  is  <T:re;'ter  nid  it  is  greater  in  this  way:  That  vm 
jijet  re  nits  and  you  jret  results  (jnickh':  your  furniture  is  repr.ire« 
in  a  sriertific  and  slsillful  manner  ^^hlch  l>riiig8  about  a  savings 
tlie  CiO'.ernineit.  Instead  of  j^oii  g  out  and  buying:  new  funiitur 
V  e  tale  a  ch;  ir,  a  ta])le,  or  win  te^  er  the  ]>iece  of  fun  iture  may  Ye 
iini\  re-itore  it  to  a  condition  that  makes  it  more  durable,  reallv 
than  e  er  before. 

Mr.  Wcoi).  AVIiat  did  you  do  ^Mth  furniture  of  that  kind  before 

Mr.  !\\(JE.  It  vent  to  the  junk  heap.  We  have  salvaged,  1  cai 
not  t(*ll  you  how  many  TMeces  of  furniture,  some  of  it  rery  valuahl 
furniture  j)rimarily,  and  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  that 
There  v  as  a  beautiful  oval  mahogany  table  in  ill  repair  doian  heri 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Capitol  Builcbng  ^^hich  had  the  appearance  o 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  junk  heap.  Mr.  Hollingsw  orth  got  it.  pui 
it  in  the  hands  of  these  expert  men  and  they  turned  out  the  mosi 
beautiful  ta])le  imaghiable. 

Mr.  SissoN.  TMiere  is  that  table  now? 

Mr.  Pacje.  It  is  in  Mr.  Mondell's  work  office  in  the  old  Xarai 
Committee  room.  While  it  has  been  used  since  last  summer  I  hav< 
no  doubt  it  still  shov  s  the  fine  workmanship  that  was  put  on  it 
Now,  if  vou  had  bought  that  as  second-hand  property  or  if  we  ha^i 
exercised  our  authority,  which  we  had  under  the  law,  to  sell  it  a< 
second-hand  property,  and  turn  the  receipts  into  miscellaneow 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  we  should  have  gotten  no  more,  I  dan 
say,  than  825  for  that  table,  but  when  that  table  was  completeH 
and  nut  in  that  room  by  our  re])air  shop  I  venture  to  say  that  you 
could  not  have  gone  into  the  market,  the  way  prices  are",  and  have 
gotten  it  for  less  than  $500.     The  same  is  true  of  other  furniture. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  you  would  not  have  gotten  the  quality  of  stuS 
that  is  in  that  table? 

Mr.  Page.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGswoRTii.  Tho  two  men  who  were  formerly  on  the  job 
did  not  beghi  to  do  one  one-hundrodth  part  of  what  is  now  done  in 
the  way  of  repairing  throughout  the  House  Office  Building  and  the 
Capitol.  What  I  mean  is  that  those  two  men  did  not  begin  to  do 
one  one-hundredth  part  of  what  this  shop  is  doing. 

Mr.  Sissox.  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  shop  now? 

Mr.  Pa(;e.   Five. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  are  they  carried  on  the  roll? 

Mr.  Pacje.  They  have  been  paid  out  of  this  lump-sum  appropri** 
tion . 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  proposed  to  pay  them  out  of  the  SIO^OOO  appP>" 
priation  for  which  you  are  asking^ 
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Mr.  Page.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  making  that  estimate — 
rhen  Mr.  Hollingsworth  later  called  it  to  my  attention — I  under- 
stimated  by  about  $2,000.  I  should  have  made  it  $12,000,  because 
he  labor  cost  for  those  men  will  aggregate  about  $10,000  and  the 
balance  I  would  want  for  such  necessary  tools  and  machinery  that 
ire  find  to  be  needed,  but  more  for  tools  than  for  machinery. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  buy  your  materials  out  of  that  too? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  any  other  source  from  which  you  buy 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  the  regular  furniture  and  repair  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  current  bill  it  is  $15,000;  formerly  it  was  $20,000, 
and  I  have  estimated  for  $20,000  this  time.  You  see  we  can  not  pay 
for  labor  out  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  make  $32,000  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
furniture  in  these  two  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  for  the  upkeep  alone  but  also  for  replenishing  the 
furniture.     This  is  a  big  establishment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  for  the  purpose  of  replenishment  you  would 
have  to  buy  new  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  are  not  buying  much,  if  any,  new  furniture. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  if  you  did  you  would  buy  it  out  of  this  $32,000  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes;  certainly.  We  are  not  buying  new  furniture 
to  any  extent,  because  the  prices  to-day  are  almost  prohibitory. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  the  better  plan,  with  the 
present  prices  of  things,  unless  you  are  paying  too  much  for  your 
.abor.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  advanced  much  more 
than  furniture  or  anything  made  out  of  wood,  but  whether  this 
Droves  a  saving  as  a  permanent  proposition  will  depend  on  the  con- 
iition  of  the  furniture  market  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Page.  As  to  that,  Mr.  Sisson,  I  would  say  that  we  have  saved 
n  the  matter  of  time.  Heretofore,  when  we  wanted  a  first-class  job 
lone,  we  had  to  send  the  furniture  away,  and  we  could  never  toll 
vhen  it  would  be  sent  back,  and  in  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
narket  to-day  as  to  labor,  upholsterers,  finishers,  cabinetmakers, 
9tc.,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  quick  results,  and  if  we  did  not 
ret  quick  results  we  would  be  subject  to  a  tremendous  amount  of 
'criticism  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  House,  because  we  could  not 
ret  done  what  they  wanted  done. 

Mr.  Sisson.  AMiat  do  you  pay  your  highest-priced  man? 

Mr.  Page.  We  pay  him  $10. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  day? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  one  upholsterer  and  late  last  summer, 
n  Soptwnber,  ho  foil  into  the  meshes  of  a  walking  delegate,  and  ho 
ppealod  to  us  for  S8  a  day;  he  was  getting  $5.50  and  he  wanted  $8 
»ecauso  that  was  the  price  that  had  oeen  fixed  by  the  unions.  We 
ould  not  see  it  that  way.  The  President  had  just  a  few  days  before 
hat  refused  to  grant  the  increase  that  was  asked  by  some  craft  con- 

ected  with  the  Govornmont — I  do  not  know  but  that  it  was  the 
ailroad  people — and  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  wo  could,  even  in 
his  one  ease,  raise  this  man  to  $8,  because  it  did  not  seem  justifiable, 

o  wo  told  him  he  would  have  to  go,  and  that  crippled  us  for  some 
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wooks.     Wo  linally  jrol  a  man  at  86.50,  and  as  a  simulo  matter 
justi<'io  wo  had  to  raiso  tho  othor  follows,  tho  finisher  and  tho  cabini 
makor,  to  86.50;  ihoy  wore  all  getting  85.50,  except  the  foreman  a 
he  was  getting  810.     Of  eoui'so,  wo  have  some  laborers  there: 
must  liavo  thorn  in  orch^r  to  carrv  tho  pie<*es  of  furniture  about. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tho  foreman  would  cost  vou  about  S3.000  a  voar! 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  not  cjuito  that  much,  but  approximately  S2.5! 
and  ho  is  worth  ovory  dollar  of  it  bocauso,  in  my  judgment,  U  sa^ 
money  to  the  Government.     He  gives  the  work  his  personal  sup 
vision  and  it  is  tho  personal  supervision  of  a  man  who  knows 
l)Usiness. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  \iv  do  any  of  the  work  himself  ? 

Mr.  Pa(}e.  lie  doi^:  and  during  the  period  that  this  upholsterers 
off  tho  foreman  himself,  who  was  skilled  in  that  branch,  went  ri« 
in  and  tilled  tho  broach. 

Mr.  vSissoN.  Have  you  not  almost  reached  the  point  with  yc 
fuiniture  that  you  have  been  able  to  catch  up? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  altogether,  but  we  hope  to  ao  so.  We  had  a  pi 
whereby  we  would  do  these  repairs  gi-adually  and  regularly  \ 
requests  intervene  which  throw  us  off  of  our  regular  track  of  repairi 
so  that  w-e  have  got  to  go  and  attend  to  some  exigency,  but  thai 
only  natural  in  al)ig  establishment  of  this  kind. 

Nir.  Wood.  Wliere  did  you  get  the  money  with  which  to  do  tl 
kind  of  work  before  i 

Mr.  Page.  Before  when? 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  this  request  in  the  bill  1 

Ah'.  Page.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  we  got  $43,000  in  the  first  defi 
ency  appropriation  bill  in  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Wood.  Which  plan  is  the  cheaper,  the  plan  of  replenishing  wi 
now  furniture  or  the  plan  of  making  repairs  that  you  nave  outline 

Mr.  Page.  The  latter  plan  for  the  reason  that  it  is  conservati( 
while  under  the  other  system  things  got  into  a  run-down  conditi 
and  tho  Government's  fuiniture  and  its  equipment  was  not  ba 
cared  for  and  kept  up  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  have  b« 
Moreover,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  saving  $300  on  every  $1,000  e 
ponded,  and  doing  fii-st-class,  durable  work;  and  then,  too,  it  isdoi 
expeditiously,  which  is  an  important  feature.  If  we  sent  fumitu 
outside  there  is  no  telling  when  it  would  be  returned.  And  under  tl 
old  way  no  real,  substantial  repairs  or  restoration,  such  as  on  tl 
cloak-room  furniture,  were  possible.  We  first  got  outside  bids  c 
tho  cloak-room  enuipment,  and  our  figures  averaged  $300  less  p 
SI, 000  of  the  bid  tiguros. 

Expenditures  of  Investigating  Committees. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  stated,  in  reference  to  the  increased  busing* 
your  office,  or  in  reference  to  the  increased  work  of  the  disbursifl 
clerk,  that  the  inve*?tigatiiig  committees  had  thrown  some  additidW 
work  on  you:  Do  you  know  how  much  money  has  been  paid  on 
on  account  of  the  investigating  committees  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  1  low  much  i  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  how  na^ 
the}'  have  spent,  because  they  may  be  behind  in  presenting  tW 
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bills,  but  you  can  tell  what  you  have  actually  paid  out  on  that 
luscount. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  I  can.  The  Select  Committee  to  investigate 
Shipping  Board  operations  has  expended  $12,536.46.  Those  figures 
are  up  to  January  1 . 

Mr.  Sissox.  Are  there  any  bilk  not  yet  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  dare  say  there  are  a  few.  Of  course,  there  are  current 
expenses  covering  clerical  assistants,  and  a  portion  of  that  amount, 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  is  subject  to  refund. 

Mr.  Sissox.  What  do  those  items  of  expense  consist  of  principally  7 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  in  the  case  of  this  committee,  the  chief  items  are 
traveling  expenses  to  the  Pacific  coast,  stenographic  services,  and 
:maintenance. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  will  you  supply 
for  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  traveling  expenses,  steno- 
:graphic  expenses,  and  clerk  hire  separately  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  do  so. 
I     Mr.  Sissox.  You  can  supply  that  for  the  record. 
V     (The  statement  follows:) 

Tntveling  expenses 14}  061. 26 

9teno^;raphic  expenses 2,694.00 

Maries  of  clerks  and  investigators 4, 581. 21 

Miacellaneous  expenses 1, 200. 00 

12, 536. 46 

Mr.  Page.  Next  is  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy 
Department,  $1,910.13;  Immi^ation  and  Naturalization,  $1,213.30. 
I  might  mention  that  you  specifically  authorized  by  resolution  of  the 
House  those  committees  to  make  investigation  within  their  several 
jurisdictions.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  or  a  subcommittee 
of  that  committee,  was  authorized  to  spend  not  exceeding  $2,500,  of 
which  amount  there  has  been  actually  expended  $1,303,  and  vouchers 
are  pending  covering  almost  the  entire  amount  of  this  authorization. 
The  next  is  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  $118.80.  I 
might  say  in  that  connection,  however,  that  tnere  is  an  item  which 
I  think  has  been  paid  since  the  1st  of  January  of  about  $810,  so  that 
would  make  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Treasury  Department  $928.80.  I  will  say  here,  gentle- 
men, that  when  I  was  before  the  subcommittee  in  September  on  the 
second  deficiency  bill,  I  furnished  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 
Some  time  has  elapsed,  and  that  committee  has  been  very  active. 
There  are  five  subcommittees,  the  Committee  on  Ordnance,  Commit- 
tee on  Aviation,  Committee  on  Foreign  Expenditures,  Committee 
von  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  Committee  on  Camps.  I  have 
the  figures  segregated  as  to  each  of  those  subcommittees  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  five  subcommittees 
up  to  the  1st  of  January  was  $73,068.94. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  you  segregate  that  with  any  degree  of  accuracy? 

Mr.  Page.  As  to  each  of  those  subcommittees? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  difficulty  being  that  certain  vouchers 

ire  approved,  for  instance,  by  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  and 

Hgain  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Graham, 
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aiul  soinotinu's  in  the  srjjjrogation  a  vcucher  is  charged  to  Mr.  Gn- 
hanrs  committoo  when  ho  has  simply  signed  it  as  chairman  of  tkf 
full  comniittoe.  That  conies  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  tk 
resolution  under  which  those  comniitteos  are  operating  provides  f« 
the  approval  of  vouchers  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  vheii 
the  connnittces  ai-e  operatin«:  here  in  Washingtoti,  and  then  for  tit 
appn)val  of  the  chainnen  of  the  subcommittees  when  they  ai? 
o|x»nitint?  e]sewh(»n»  than  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wood.  Di)es  this  $73,068.94  n^present  the  aggregate,  expense; 
of  those  several  subcommittc-es,  including  all  of  the  expenses  thai 
tliey  have  incurred,  or  just  the  expenses  of  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  Page.  It  includes  all  of  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  there*  has  been  an  extra  accountant  employed — • 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  All  of  that  is  included. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Does  that  include  traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  stenographers? 

Mr.  Pa(}e.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  (extending  the  stenographers'  notes  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  We  differentiate  as  oetween  the  vouchers  f« 
ordinarv'  committee  hearings,  such  as  we  are  having  right  here  no*, 
or,  I  might  sav,  the  regular  committee  hearings,  and  those  held  k 
the  investigating  committees.  If  one  of  those  investigating  com- 
mittees desires  an  additional  typewriting  machine,  we  charee  that 
against  them,  and  that  is  included  in  here.  No  matter  what  theiteci 
is,  it  is  charged  against  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  paid  out  of  any  con- 
tingent fund  under  your  office,  but  everything  is  paid  out  of  the  ttsoi 
that  is  granted  to  tlie  committee.  You  charge  it  up  to  the  commitw 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  special  fund  ? 

Mr.  Pa(je.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  miscellaneous  items  of  the  contingent 
fund. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  were  you  originally  granted  for  dus 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  items  of  tltf 
contingent  fund  there  is  no  attempt  at  allocation. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Usually  those  investigating  committees  ask  for  i 
special  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  Ye-;,  sir.  There  Is  no  limit  except  in  the  case  of  thf 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Anthony  is  chairman.  They  went  out  and  made  some  inquiries  into 
camp  sites  if  you  will  remember,  and  they  were  limited  to  $2,500. 
Thev  have  kept  within  that  limit. 

Mr.  Sissox.  There  is  no  other  specific  authority  in  any  resoulti(W 
of  the  House '( 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  mean  any  specific  limitation  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  a  limitation  on  what  they  are  authoriied  to 
spend,  as  where  they  are  authorized  to  spend  up  to  a  certain  amount! 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  only  resolution  in  wnich  there  is  a  limitt- 
tion.     We   can   not   tell  how   much   these   committees  under  tb 
authority  of  the  House  will  spend,  and  they  themselves  can  n< 
make  anything  more  than  a  rough  estimate.     In  that  respect  wehi^  j 
had  some  difficulty,  because  we  have  been  confronted  someti^*^ 
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without  notice,  with  vouchers  that  are  five  months  old.  Somebody 
has  neglected  to  turn  them  in,  orfor  some  reason  they  were  not  tumeil 
in  sooner.  That  has  upset  our  calculations,  because  I  come  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  and  with  the  best 
light  before  me  I  make  my  estimate  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  Hie 
last  time  I  made  an  estiinate  it  was  for  six  months,  or  up  to  the  1st 
of  March.  Then  I  have  my  calculations  upset  by  these  unlooked  for 
expenditures.  That  led  to  my  writing  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
these  committees  respectfully  requesting  them  to  give  me  some 
estimates,  and  if  you  care  to  hear  this  letter,  I  will  reM  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Page.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Frequently  vouchers  are  presented  to  this  office  by  committees  or  subcommittees, 
operating  under  special  resolutions  of  the  House  for  services  rendered  to  a  committee 
some  time  prior  to  their  presentation,  of  which  this  office  had  no  information  previ- 
ously. Such  vouchers,  which  in  some  cases  have  been  for  quite  large  amounts,  have 
disturbed  my  calculations  when  estimating  amounts  necessary  for  the  contingent  fund 
from  which  payment  is  made. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention,  not  with  reference  to  vouchers  already 
pubmitted,  but  with  a  \iew  to  asking  your  kind  cooperation  to  the  end  that  I  may  be 
advised  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  approximately,  if  not  precisely,  the  amount  <A 
obligations  of  this  kind  incurred  by  your  committee  or  subcommittee.  With  such 
information  before  me  I  will  be  enablea  more  intelligently  to  gauge  the  requirements, 
and  to  make  proper  estimates  to  the  Committee  on  Appro|>riation8  when  it  become 
necessary  to  replenish  the  miscellaneous  items  of  the  contingent  fund. 

I  expect  to  appear  before  the  Appropriation  Committee  eany  neit  month  when  I 
shall  be  interrogated  as  to  expenditures  of  this  nature,  past  and  prospective,  and  would 
thank  vou  if  you  would  give  me  a  forecast  of  what  the  needs  of  your  cimimittee  are  apt 
to  be.  itemized,  if  practicable. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  a  result  of  that  letter,  did  they  send  in  their  vouch- 
ers more  promptly  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  that  effect,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  some  of  the  chairmen,  but  not  all  of  them,  griving 
mo  an  idea  of  what  would  be  their  requirements  as  far  in  the  jfuture 
as  they  could  see. 

Mr.  vSissoN.  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  fair  to  you  that  those 
orentlomen  keep  you  promptly  informed  as  to  their  expenditures,  be 
cause  that  enables  you  to  know  the  state  of  vour  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  some  of  their  replies  in  which  they 
estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  their  needs. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  can  make  the  best  estimate  you  can  of  the 
ticrorregate  amount. 

Mr.  Pa(;e.  I  am  preparing  a  statement  or  estimate  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  deficiencies  covenng  that  matter. 

Mr.  vSissox.  You  might  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  pertinent  portion  of  the  estimate  in  question  follows) : 

[expenditures  in  the  War  Department  (H.  Res.  98): 

Subcommittee  on  a\'iation $4, 000.  00 

Subcommittee  on  foreign  expenses 13;  000.  CO 

Subcommitt<»e  on  camps 1 

Quartermaster's  Department [35,000.  00 

ordnance J 

$52, 000.  CO 

A'a vs  and  Means  (H.  Res.  63) 1, 000. 00 

;  li pping  Board  operations  (H.  Res.  209) 15, 300. 00 

/ 1  nifhers  8ubmitt(»d  and  not  paid 8, 907. 13 

Total 77, 207. 13 
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INCREASES   OF   SALARY. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  ttis 
item  on  ])ag(>  24,  exccot  that  you  might  be  able  to  grive  us  some 
information  as  to  why  those  increases  are  made  in  here.  I  see  that 
a  janitor  has  been  raised  from  $720  to  $1,000,  under  a  House 
resohition. 

Mr.  Pa(ie.  That  is  the  janitor  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  that  was  done  as  the  result  of  House  resolution  92,  at  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  an  assistant  clerk  is  estimated  for  at 
S;i,S()0  instead  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  Page.  You  A\ill  find  that  the  same  thing  ap])lies  to  other 
assistant  clerks  of  (committees  haviiii?  jurisdiction  of  appropriation 
bills.  Under  the  law  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  charged  with  the 
submission  of  estimates  concerning  the  service  of  the  House,  and  bein£ 
myself  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  these  assistant  clerks  to 
these  particular  committees  had  their  salaries  fixed  some  years  ago. 
I  took  it  uj)on  myself  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  incumbents,  even 
without  their  l'nowledg:e,  to  attempt  to  equalize  their  pay  with  the 
j)ay  of  assistant  clerks  ot  other  li'  e  committees  who  are  getting  $1,800. 

in  other  words,  the  assistant  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Post  Roads,  down  there  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  is  now  paid 
$1 ,400.  If  there  is  any  justification  at  all  for  an  assistant  clerk  there. 
,  and  I  assume  there  is,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  much  as  the 
assistant  clerk  of  any  other  (M^mmittee  iiaving  jurisdiction  of  an 
appropriation  biU,  or  to  $1,S00.  This  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
assistant  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  assistant 
clerk  oi  the  Committee  on  Xaval  Affaii's,  whose  compensation  isSl.oOO 
each.  Further  on,  at  page  23,  you  will  find  that  the  assistant  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  gets  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  there  any  authorization  given  for  this  increase' 

Mr.  Page.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  just  an  estimate  submitted.  The  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  also  gets  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  is  one  assistant  clerk  provided  for  in  House  reso- 
lution Xo.  30  who  gets  $1,500.     You  will  find  that  at  the  bottonof 
)age  24.     Tliat  refers  to  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 

ules. 

Mr.  Page.  That  was  done  by  resolution  of  the  House,  and  it  is» 
new  ofTice  created  by  the  House  on  a  roll  call.  However,  that  hasnu 
relationship  to  the  committees  of  which  I  was  speaking,  which  have 
juris(li<'.tion  of  general  appropriation  bills.  In  other  words,  I  ^f* 
making  the  compensation  of  all  the  assistant  clerks  to  the  conunittw? 
having  jurisdiction  of  general  appropriation  bills  the  same,  $1,800. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  authority  dicl  you  say  you  had  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  law,  in  making  estimates.  I  simply  sub- 
mitted it. 

Mr.  wSissox.  The  Military  Affairs  Committee  makes  up  one  appn^ 
priation  bill  and  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committcie  makes  up 
one  appropriation  bill.  Occasicmally  they  report  general  legislation- 
For  instance,  the  Military  Affairs  Committ-ee  this  year  will  makeup* 
reorganization  bill,  and  there  may  be  some  justification  for  tW 
assistant  dork.     The  Committee  on  Agriculture  makes  up  one  appn*- 
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priation  bill.  Now,  we  have  three  clerks  here  in  this  committee  and 
(vhen  we  make  up  this  bill  we  will  have  only  one  of  them  to  assist  us. 
^ome  of  those  committees  have  nearly  as  much  help  as  this  com- 
mittee which  reports  out  several  appropriation  biUs.  Of  course  we 
tiave  probably  tne  most  exceptional  hem  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  very  emcient  help. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  think  we  were  a  little  uneasy  when  Mr.  Courts  died, 
but  Mr.  Sheild  has  developed  into  a  most  emcient  clerk. 

Mr.  Page.  He  had  already  developed  before  Mr.  Courts  died. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  did  not  loiow  that;  nobody  knew  it,  and,  in  fact, 
he  himself  did  not  know  what  he  could  do.  He  was  so  modest  about 
it  that  he  declined  to  take  the  extra  $1,000  that  had  been  given  Mr. 
Courts,  and  then  without  saying  a  word  to  him  about  it  we  carried  it 
For  him  as  we  had  always  done  for  Mr.  Courts.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sheild  has  done  more  work  during  this  war  than  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  from  the  President  down.  In  tact,  I 
think  he  has  about  killed  himself.  Then  he  has  a  corps  of  assistants 
who  are  perfectly  loyal  to  him,  and  the  whole  attituoe  is  fine.  The 
5ommittee,  of  course,  is  extremelv  fond  of  Mr.  Sheild.  Now,  if 
these  other  committees  had  to  do  the  work  that  this  committee  does 
n  the  preparation  of  all  these  appropriation  bills,  they  would  not 
lave  room  enough  to  hold  their  clerical  assistants.  I  am  at  a  loss 
)0  know  how  some  of  those  committees  can  justify  an  additional 
;lerk.  This  bill  we  are  working  on  is  about  as  difficult  to  make  up 
IS  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  bill,  and  we  take  only  one  clerk 
}0  assist  us. 

Mr.  Page.  When  I  was  connected  with  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
[  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  great  many  things,  because  there 
vas  hardly  a  committee  of  the  House  that  did  not  come  to  that 
ommittoe  at  some  time  or  other  in  regard  to  its  clerical  force.  I 
:ot  into  the  attitude  of  mind  where  I  never  made  any  comparison 
•f  the  work  of  one  committee  with  the  work  of  another. 

Mr.  vSissox.  Your  justification  for  this  was  that  the  committees 
hat  handle  appropriation  bills  should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  not  treated  them  all  alike  even  here.  For 
ristanco,  vou  have  an  assistant  clerk  for  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
t  SI, 600.^ 

Mr.  Page.  I  stated  at  the  beginning  that  this  had  referenece 
lone  to  those  committees  hazing  jurisdiction  of  general  appropria- 
ioii  bills.  In  regard  to  these  committees  about  which  we  have  oeen 
alking,  in  addition  to  having  jurisdiction  of  at  least  one  general 
ppropriation  bill,  of  course  they  have  jurisdiction  over  general 
>^islation.  How  long  they  will  retain  that  jurisdiction  of  appro- 
Hat  ion  bills,  of  course,  none  of  us  know. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Thoy  are  legislative  committees  ^ 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  committee  is  not. 

Air.  Davis.  But  we  do  more  of  it  than  most  of  the  other  com- 
littoos. 

Mr.  Page.  In  concurring  in  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily.  We  put  them  in  on  the  theory  that 
hey  are  such  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  that  no  one  will  dare  to 
aiso  the  point  of  order  against  them. 

Mr.  Page.  But  they  do  frequently.  With  regard  to  the  clerks  to 
rie  <*ommittees  I  should  like  to  say  that  their  sfiJaries  are  annual  and 
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at  llu*  oiwl  (if  a  CMiijrivss.  when  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  and  therein 
uii  iiit4M*recrmiin  lietwoon  adjournment  and  tho  meeting  i»f  the  ^vk- 
ceediiig  Coni^ress  it  may  he  only  a  few  months  or  nine  monilh- 
tlien^  is  al>solutely  no  control  over  tht^e  clerks  to  committees,  r-*-- 
cause  the  men  who  appointed  them,  the  clutirmmi,  are  no  l'»ni:t': 
chairmen.  They  cjin  not  assume  tluit  they  are  K'dn*^  to  l>e  chairnirii 
in  the  succeeding  Congress,  and  everything  of  that  iiiiture  falls  wi::. 
the  Congress.  We  had  a  test  case  some  years  ago  like  this:  Th- 
Committee  on  Kivei's  and  Ilarboi-s  wiw  presided  over  ])v  Mr.  Xew»jiii 
C.  JManchard.  aftenvards  Senator  and  Governor  of  the  State  ' 
I^>uisiana.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  inni 
IIarhoi*s.  When  Congress  expired  he  went  home.  The  clerk  lo  thf 
committee  was  still  the  clerk  on  the  annual  ndl.  Mr.  Blanchtni 
underto(»k  along  in  the  fall  to  make  a  change,  to  appoint  aiioihfr 
man,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  made  a  ruling  that  b 
could  not  do  it,  that  the  committees  all  fell  when  Congress  adjounuii. 
that  he  was  no  longer  chairman  and  was  simply  Representativen^le  i 
to  the  succeeding  Congress.  So  there  was  no  control  whatever  ovt*: 
that  incumbent  nor  over  any  other  incumbent  connected  with  a 
committees  They  are  foot-loose  when  the  gavel  falls  on  the  4th  <'' 
March  of  the  odd  year,  with  nobody  who  htis  auv  authority  ovr: 
them.  That  was  corrected  in  the  legislative  l)ill  with  referemr 
to  the  janitoi"s  to  the  committees.  They  were  all  put  under  the 
doorkeeper  in  the  interregnum. 

I  want  to  submit  to  this  committee  a  proposition  that  the  clerks 
to  the  committees  likewise  be  put  under  some  authority,  whether 
under  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  some  other  authority,  it  makes  no 
dilFerence  to  me.  The  rules  fall  just  the  same  as  the  chairmanship 
fall.  Then  you  have  to  begin  again,  de  noTo  in  the  next  Congress. 
During  the  interregnum  of  nine  months,  wo  will  say,  between  ilarcli 
4,  1921,  and  December,  1921,  there  will  be  absolutely  nobody  in 
authority  over  the  clerks  to  the  committees  on  the  annual  roll. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  does  assume  tha: 
authority. 

Mr.  Page.  He  can  not  assume  it  to  the  extent  of  exercising  any 
discipline,  as  was  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Page.  '*  Clerks  under  the  foregoing  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  subject  to  removal  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,''  or  any  other 
officer,  ^*at  any  time  after  the  termination  of  the  Congress  foV  which 
they  were  appointed. " 

Where  it  affects  the  Clerk's  office  is  in  this  respect;  The  rules  of 
the  House  require  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  Congress  the  clerks  to 
the  committees  shall  turn  in  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  archives 
all  of  the  papers  connected  with  matters  before  the  committees  for 
pn^servation.  Some  of  them  do  it,  and  some  of  them  neglect  it- 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  make  them  do  it.  They  go  awaj 
in  March  with  nobody  having  any  authority  over  them,  and  I  can 
not  say  to  them,  ^*You  must  come  back.*'  The  only  control  that  I 
have  would  be  to  withhold  their  pay,  and  I  could  not  legally  do  thai 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  might  hold  it  over  them  as  a  moral  cluK 
])ut  legally  I  eould  not.  If  this  provision  were  included  in  the 
bill  I  could  tell  them  to  turn  in  the  papers  of  the  respective  com- 
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mittoes  for  the  files  of  the  House  and  they  would  have  to  do  it  or  be 
subject  to  removal. 

Tlie  changes  in  the  other  departments  were  placed  in  the  estimates 
by  me.  I  understand  the  circumstances,  but  as  they  come  under 
the  other  departments,  perhaps,  you  would  rather  have  the  beads 
of  those  departments  come  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  thev  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  then  the  Doorkeeper, 
and  then  the  minoritv  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  committee  wants  him. 

MINORITY    employees. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  28  there  is  really  no  change  as  between  the  five 
minority  employees.  They  have  heretofore  been  given  various 
titles.  The  pay  is  the  same  for  each  of  them.  The  suggestion  is 
that  they  be  designated  as  simply  five  clerks  to  the  minority,  with  no 
change  in  their  compensation. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  five  employees  at  $1,800  each? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  instead  of  those  special  designations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  about  the  assignments.  Those  men  are 
assi^ed  to  certain  specific  positions  now? 

iSr,  Page.  That  is  only  the  theory,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  arc 
all  upon  an  equality. 

CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE   FOB  MAJORITY  LEADER. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  other  item  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  29,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  there  is  an  estimate 
for  the  office  force  of  the  majority  leader.  That  is  under  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  House  Resolution  40. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  these  men  not  been  carried  before? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  carried  before  because  there 
never  was  a  necessity  for  them.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Heretofore 
the  majority  leader  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Waj^ 
and  Means  and  he  had  an  office  force  at  his  command,  but  the  present 
majority  leader,  not  being  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  required  to  have  the  services  of  persons  to  assist  him,  by 
analogy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  see.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  majority  leader, 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  could  utilize 
the  services  of  the  various  clerks  of  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  that  the  majority  leader  has  the  services 
of  these  clerks  in  addition  to  his  regular  clerkships  as  a  Member  of 
ConCTcss  ? 

Afr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  Every  chairman  of  a  committee  having  com- 
mittee patronage,  is  also  entitled  to  two  clerks  if  he  chooses  to  appoint 
two  as  personal  clerks. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  that  does  not  affect  this  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No. 
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Mr.  Wood.  This  provision  reads: 

Office  of  majority  floor  leader:  Clerk,  $2,500;  assistant  clerk,  $1,500;  janitor,  $1,000 
in  all,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Page.  That  was  provided  for  by  House  Resolution  Xo.  40. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  these  positions  been  provided  before  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  were  provided  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  othen^nse  they  would  not  be  included 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  object  to  them  if  he  needs  them,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  not  given  additional 
help  as  majority  leader,  the  help  given  him  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means  being  regularly  carried  in  these  bills? 

Mr.  Page.  I^hat  is  true. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  Claude  Kitchin  have  additional  help  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  had  the  clerks  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  services  he  utilized  as  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  kept  a  clerk  in  the  hearing  room  and  then  he  had, 
as  majority  leader,  a  clerk  whom  he  kept  in  his  office  in  the  Capitol 
Building?" 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  clerk  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  at  all,  at  least  1  do  not  think  he  performed 
any  duties  in  connection  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  Page.  But  the  clerk  he  used  as  majority  leader  was  not  pro- 
vided by  a  House  resolution. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  the  clerk  to  Mr.  Mondell  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Barrows. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  he  ever  around  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Mondell  has  an  office  assigned  to  him  in 
the  Capitol  Building,  the  former  committee  room  of  the  Committee  wi 
Naval  Affairs.  He  has  his  force  of  clerks  there  and  that  is  Ws  real 
working  office.  He  does  not  perform  all  of  his  work  in  the  other 
office,  just  off  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  a  clerk 
at  $3,000;  an  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer  at  $2,000;  an  assistant 
clerk  at  $1,900;  and  two  janitors,  one  at  $1,000  and  one  at  $720. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  was  always  majority  leader 
until  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  present  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  not  the  majority  leader  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yet  he  still  retains  all  of  this  force  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  present  majority  leader  is  in  need  of  so  much 
assistance,  why  should  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  require  all 
of  the  force  it  now  has,  because  heretofore  that  force  has  been  used  in 
connection  with  the  duties  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  he  no  longer  needs  that  force  because  he  does  not 
have  to  perform  the  duties  of  majority  leader. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  seem  to  grasp  my  point.  When  Mr. 
Kitchin  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  he  was 
majority  loader  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  as  majority  leader  of  the  House,  a  clerk  at  $3,000,  an 
assistant  clerk  and  stenographer  at  $2,000,  an  assistant  clerk  at 
$1,900,  and  two  janitors? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Which  one  of  these  persons  attended  to  his  business  as 
majority  leader  ? 

Mr.  Fage.  All  of  them  attended  to  it,  just  as  he  desired. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  con- 
nection with  his  duties  as  majority  leader  and  not  so  much  time  in 
coimection  with  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  Page.  I  assume  to  say  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
England  was  Mr.  Eitchin's  clerk;  he  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  if  not  the  principal  derk,  and  he 
largely  looked  after  Mr.  Eitchin's  duties  in  connection  with  his 
majority  leadership. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  personality  or  a  matter  of  person ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  force.  Either  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
lias  too  much  clerical  force  or  else  the  majority  leader  of  the  House 
has  too  much  clerical  force.  It  occurs  to  me  it  must  have  taken  the 
time  of  somebody  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  majority  leader 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  ancl  MeanS;  and 
if  that  is  so,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
not  being  the  majority  leader,  should  have  a  reduction  in  force. 

Mr.  Page.  That  force  was  given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee entirely  apart  from  any  other  consideration.  The  majority 
leadership  fell  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee  by  practice. 
Then  the  majority  leader,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  having  this  force  at  his  disposal,  utilized  it  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  help  him  in  his  duties  as  majority 
leader.  Now,  when  he  relinquishes  the  majority  leadership  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  no  less  requires  the  services  oi  these 
clerks  who  are  provided  in  the  first  place  regardless  of  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  yet  we  have  created  a  force  of  three  people  for 
the  majority  leader  who  is  independent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Page.  I  imagine  that  Mr  Kitchin — I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
but  merely  say  tliis  from  observation — also  utilizes  the  services  of  a 
personal  clerk  whom  he  could  appoint  under  the  law  to  help  him  out 
m  that  respect. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  England  was  Mr.  Kitchin's  clerk  and  then  there 
was  a  janitor  to  look  alter  the  room  in  the  corner  of  the  Capitol  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  assigned  a  clerk  to  that  room  and  he  always  kept 
him  there,  and  he  also  kept  a  janitor  to  look  after  the  room.  That 
was  the  force  Mr.  Kitchin  had  as  majority  leader.  Then  he  had  a 
stenogra])her  who  would  sometimes  come  over  from  the  Ways  and 
>reans  Committee  to  help  out  a  little.     I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
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xnu'.  but  a>  noarlv  as  i  fan  nlisono  he  had  a  stenograrher  s«">n:«?- 
riri»*-s  rnirt*  r»v«T  fr**in  thj»  C*  muni t toe  <»n  Ways  and  Means  to  heir 
out.  \"vv.  Nfr.  Pay  111*  hail  i<lfntically  the  5?ame  help  and  i  think 
Mr.  Vuyut'  k«»'-t  a  huly  in  the  nM>m  most  of  the  time,  aiid  as  I  recai! 
til  at  was  all  the  hel*»  he  had  as  majority  leader. 

Nfr.  Wood,  s  there  any  additional  help  given  to  the  niinon:; 
leafier '. 

Nfr.  P\ffK.  Oh,  vi's.  As  i  said  a  while  ago,  it  is  by  analogy  tta: 
this  i>  triven  to  ih^  majority  lea<ler. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  doos  the  min(>rity  leader  have  ? 

Mr.  V\(iK.  On  t  a<re  Jl»  you  will  find  that  the  niinority  leader  ha? 
exaetlv  the  same  forre:  a  clerk,  at  S2..";00:  assistant  clerk,  at  *1..'*X': 
and  a  janitor,  at  SI. 000.  Mr.  Mann  used  to  have  those  reoT>le  but 
they  are  now  a'loointed  by  Mr.  Clark.  So  when  the  majority  leader- 
ship was  creati'd  at  the  be£:inning  of  this  Congress  the  House  passed 
this  resolution  rroviding  for  this  force. 

Nfr.  SissoN.  1  recall  that  and  am  glad  you  refreshed  niv  memory. 
Mr.  Mann  declined  to  take  a  committee  assignment  when  Tie  became 
minority  leader,  and  the  DenKurats,  through  the  Uberality  of  their 
souls,  p(»rmitted  ifr.  Mann  to  have  this  force  as  minority'  leader  and 
created  this  force  for  him. 

^fr.  Page.  Will  you  pardon  me  a  minute  ?  A  force  for  the  minority 
leader,  to  some  extent  at  least,  antedated  Mr.  Mann's  minority leader- 
shi'%  because  when  Mr.  Richardson  was  minority'  leader  and  when  Mr. 
Williams  was  minority  leader — and  I  think  even  when  Mr.  Bailey 
was  minority  leader — they  each  had  assistants. 

Mr.  Sissox.  i  think  they  had  one  man  to  help  them  in  addition  to 
their  regular  force. 

^fr.  Page.  But  the  ]>ractice  antedated  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Sissox.  i  know;  but  «  am  speaking  about  the  fact  that  the 
minority  leader,  not  being  the  ranking  man  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  force,  so  that  Congress  gave  him  some  help;  then  whcai 
Mr.  Mann  became  minorit\'  leader  thev  came  to  the  committee  for 
help  and  we  gave  him  some  help,  ancf  i  presume  the  Repubhcans, 
when  the  majority  leader  is  not  a  member  of  any  committee 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  ^Vnd  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Sissox  (continuing).  Simyly  gave  to  him  the  help  that  the 
minority  leader  has. 

^fr.  Page.  Yes;  to  correspond  to  the  help  of  the  minority  leader. 

OFFICIAL    REPORTERS   AXD   STENOGRAPHERS   TO    COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  any  otlier  items? 

Ml*.  T^\Gl•:.  On  pa<;:(^  Hi)  there  are  some  recommendations  in  reganl 
to  tlio  force  in  the  post  office,  and  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Collier,  would 
like  to  come  l)ef()rc  the  committee  regarding  those  recommendations. 
I  understand  them,  but  I  think  he  wants  somewhat  to  elaborate  about 
the  matter.  Then,  there  are  the  estimates  for  the  official  reporters 
of  debates  and  the  official  stenographers  to  committees  on  page  31. 
Tiv^s(»  chanues  are  all  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  that  all  of  these  increases  in  salaries  have  l>een 
authorized  by  resDlution  ^ 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes;  they  are  all  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sissox.  When  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  dates  are  given  in  the  footnotes  of  the  clerk  to  the 
committ<*e.  The  resolution  was  adopted  February  5,  1919.  The 
compensation  of  those  men  had  been  the  same  for  years  notwithstand- 
ing the  tremendous  increase  in  the  work  of  Congress. 

Mr.  wSissoN.  In  addition  to  the  $5,000  they  get  $1,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiring  help,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Page.  Pr  msi  )n  is  made  in  the  bill  for  six  expert  transcribers, 
at  $1,200  each,  and  that  is  paid  direct  to  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Ts  that  a  change,  too  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  that  has  already  been  made;  that  was  made  in  the 
current  law. 

Mr.  Sissox.  They  have  used  this  help  for  some  years,  but  formerly 
paifl  f  )r  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  they  paid  it  themselves  and  were  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  then  Congress  decided,  after  some  little  debate, 
t )  actually  employ  t'lese  people  so  that  they  could  be  trained  people; 
but  I  did  not  understana  that  they  wanted  this  $1,000  in  addition 
to  that. 

Mr.  Page.  The  reason  for  furnishing  those  expert  transcribers 
was— or  tiie  reason  assigned  at  the  time  was — that  under  the  former 

Eractice  the  reporters  of  debates  foimd  it  difficult  to  get  the  right 
ind  of  people;  that  unless  they  had  a  fixed  employment  and  an 
annual  salary  they  could  not  retain  in  their  service  the  people  who 
were  necessary  in  that  important  transcribing. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  at  the  time  they  raised  the  salaries  of  the 
rep  )rters  of  debates  they  raised  the  salaries  of  the  stenographers  to 
committees. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  upon  the  consideration  that  the  work  was 
cognate  and  that  the  vr>lume  of  it  and  the  importance  of  it  was  about 
the  same.  The  transcribing  of  notes  does  not  apply  to  the  committee 
stenographers,  because  they  get  and  pay  their  own  transcribers. 
This  only  applies  to  the  official  reporters  of  debates. 

CLERK    HIRE    FOR   MEMBERS   AXD   DELEGATES. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  an  item  on  page  32  for  clerk  hire,  Members 
and  Delegates. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  provides  for  the  $1,200  and  the  $2,200? 

Mr.  Page.  $1,200  and  $2,000;  but  the  Members  are  not  confined 
to  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  \V\\y  not? 

Mr.  Page.  Under  several  rulings  or  opinions  by  the  comptrol- 
or 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Thev  can  not  expend  anv  more  than 
:hat  i  ^ 

Mi*.  Page.  They  can  not  expend  any  more,  but  a  Member  may 
ipj)oint  two  persons  or  one  person  only,,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
mcM»t  his  peculiar  rfx|uirements. 

Mr.  Wason.  wSuppose  he  appoints  three? 

Mr.  Page.  lie  mav  not  do  that. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  He  can  not  ai)point  oiio  and  get  the  total  amounts 

Mr.  Page.  Yes:  he  can. 

Mr.  Sis.sox.  Where  did  you  get  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Page.  From  the  comptrolU^r.  (>f  course,  if  a  Member  appoims 
one  person,  that  person  does  not  get  the  bonus. 

Mr.  \V(X)i>.  I  thought  that  the  l)ill  which  was  finally  passed  eon- 
fined  the  appointments  to  two  persons^ 

Mr.  Pa(;e.  Xo,  sir:  it  read  'may  be  paid  to  two,"  and  the  comp- 
trollers deHnition  of  that  was  that  they  could  appoint  one  or  twi- 
The  current  legislative  appropriation  act  reads  as  does  the  prorann 
in  vour  tentative  draft  ot  the  bill: 

Clerk  hire.  Members  and  Delegates:  For  clerk  of  each  Member,  Delegate,  and  Re:- 
dent  Comnii. -iioner.  for  clerk  hire  nect^narily  employed  by  hirn  in  the  di.^har^'t  :■! 
hi.'*  official  and  representative  dutie-^,  $3. 200  \>eT  annum,  in  monthly  installml-n:?. 
§1,408,000.  or  HO  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary:  Providrfl,  That  no  part  th«?rv: : 
.shall  be  paid  to  any  Member,  Dele^^ate,  or  Resident  Commissioner. 

That  language  was  anbiguous  and  it  was  sought  to  correct  ihv 
ambiguity  by  the  joint  resolution  of  June  23,  which  became  a  law 
July  11,  House  joint  resolution  104,  as  follows: 

That  the  aj)j)ropriation  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  apnropriatiun iC 
approved  March  1,  1919,  for  clerk  hire  for  Members.  Delegates,  and  Kesident  Con:- 
missioners,  may  be  jraid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  two  pen-^- 
to  be  des^ignated  by  each  NIember,  Delegate,  and  Resident  Commiaeioner,  the  nanw? 
of  such  persons  to  be  placed  \i\yon  the  roll  of  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives,  together  >\'ith  the  amount  to  be  paid  each,  and  Representatives,  Delegatesw  uid 
Resident  Commiasioners  elect  to  Congress  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  make  sud 
designations:  Provided,  That  such  persons  shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  tins 
by  such  Member,  Delc'gate,  or  Resident  (Commissioner  with  or  without  cause. 

I  submitted  that  to  the  comptroller  for  interpretation  and 

RULING   OF   COMPTROLLER. 

Mr.  Wood  (interposine;).  Is  that  the  way  the  bill  passed? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  it  was  as  it  became  a  law. 
On  July  18,  the  comptroller,  in  response  to  my  letter  of  July  II. 
stated  as  follows: 

1  have  your  letter  of  the  11  th  instant  requesting  advice  as  to  whether  vou  areic- 
thorized  to  pay  compensation  at  the  rate  ot  $3,200  per  annum  to  one  clerk  leguhriy 
designated  and  placed  on  the  rolls  as  clerk  to  a  Member  of  the  Ilouse. 

He  then  recites  the  act  of  March  1,  1919,  and  the  joint  resolution 
of  July  11,  1019,  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Readinti:  these  two  provisions  together  and  considering  their  history  the  legi?l»ti« 
intent  would  seem  to  oe  reasonably  clear  that  the  first  provision  contemplated  rither 
any  number  or  only  one  clerk  to  each  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Commission^. 
and  tliat  tlie  second  i)r()vision  authorizes  or  permits  each  Member,  Delegate,  and  Res- 
dent  Commissioner,  if  he  so  desires  to  designate  not  more  than  two  persons  instwd 
of  the  indefinite  number  under  the  first  act,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitation  thi' 
not  more  than  $3,200  per  annum  shall  be  expended  for  clerk  hire  by  any  Membtf. 
Deloc:ate,  or  Resident  Commissioner.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  the  second  pr> 
vision  is  mandatory  to  the  extent  of  requiring  that  two  persons  be  designated  in  each 
and  every  rise  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  payment  of  the  maximum  amount  auth(*i2*<^ 
as  clerk  hire  for  each  Member,  Dcdegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner. 

While  neither  law  is  stated  so  clearly  that  \X»  purpose  can  be  readily  seen,  wt  I 
think  the  second  law  negitives  the  interpretation  that  might  have  been  put  on  il» 
first  law — that  any  number  of  clerks  could  be  employed  by  a  Member  within  the 
!*::^,200.     Hut  in  clearing  up  that  i)oint.  I  do  not  Iwlieve  the  second  law  requires  ll* 
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•  ■ 

;wo  clerks,  no  more  or  less,  be  employed.    Considering  the  Biirrotmding  circuiii0tance0 
t  means  not  more  than  two. 

You  are  advised,  therefore,  that  if  a  Member  shall  elect  to  designate  only  one  penoo 
IS  his  clerk  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $3,200  per  annum  and  the  name  of  such  person 
ihall  he  regularly  placed  upon  the  roll  of  employees  of  the  House  at  such  rate  of 
Nompen^ition,  you  would  be  authorized  to  pay  such  person  at  the  rate  of  compensa- 
ion  so  fixed. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  present  law  with  reference  to  the  extra  clerk- 


Mr.  Page  (interposing).  It  applies  only  to  this  fiscal  year.  There 
s  no  substantive  law  unless  you  look  back  to  the  old  onginal  law  on 
bhe  statute  book.  This  le^slative  provision  grows  out  of  that  and 
s  carried  because  of  it.  The  only  change  made  was  in  the  total 
iinount. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  it  carried  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  32. 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  else  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  is  the  contingent  fund,  on  pace  32. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  same  that  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
^-cars? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  altogetner.  You  will  find  the  miscellaneous  items 
>n  page  33. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  estimate  for  furniture  and  materials  for  repairs 
io  the  same  is  $20,000,  as  against  your  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
WTiv  is  that  ? 

ifr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  why  the  estimate  was  made  for  $15,000 
or  the  fiscal  year  1920.  As  you  will  see,  $20,000  was  estimated  in 
>rior  years,  if  we  had  had  $20,000  instead  of  $15,000,  that  would 
lave  obviated,  to  that  extent,  the  asking  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
>riati()n. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  see  that  you  had  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
515,000  for  1920. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  regular  appropriation  and  the 
>ther  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  for  additional  desks  on  accoimt  of  the  in- 
;r(*ase  in  clerkships  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  $15,000  be  sufficient  to  get  along  with  for  furniture 
nd  materials  for  repairs,  now  that  vou  have  this  other  $10,000? 

Mr.  Page.  That  ^ther  $10,000  will  be  for  repairs  and  chiefly  for 
ibor.  A  small  portion  of  it  will  be  for  tools.  As  I  stated,  1  cor- 
Bcted  that  estimate  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  to 
12,000.. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  that  estimate  should  go  through  at  $10,000  or  $12,000 
'ould  you  need  the  $20,000  here  in  this  fundi 

Mr.  f*AGE.  This  furniture  and  repair  fund  is  a  regular  fund  out  of 
'hich  comes  material  and  everything  that  could  properly  come  under 
ho  head  of  furniture  and  office  equipment.  It  even  includes  shades 
>r  windows,  floor  coverings,  and  the  like.  Now,  the  committee  did 
ive  us  a  deficiency  appropriation  in  the  second  deficiency  bill  of 
1 5,000  for  floor  coverings,  out  we  have  not  spent  any  of  it  and  prob- 
bly  shall  not  spend  any  of  it  because  of  the  prohibitory  prices.  The 
rice  of  carpets  and  floor  coverings  has  gone  up  100  per  cent  since  last 
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Mav.  Wo  made  a  doficienoy  estimate  here  last  spring  of  $32,001 
which  woidd  have  enabled  us  to  replace  the  old  worn-out  carpets  i 
the  ofiice  rooms  of  the  House  Office  Building  at  that  time.  Floo 
coverings  for  111  n>oms  was  our  estimate,  but  the  appropriation  wa 
not  made,  and  tlien,  in  September,  the  recommendation  was  renewed 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  price  had  increased  so  that  we  hai 
to  modify  the  estimate  and  we  made  it  $39,000.  At  that  time 
nnch^rstood  that  the  price  was  still  going  up,  and  we  had  infonnatio] 
then  that  it  would  soon  go  up  at  one  leap  about  50  per  cent.  Alia 
that  has  liappened  since  then.  The  committee  gave  us  $15,000  a 
that  time,  which  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  spend,  because  we  could  no 
make  it  go  far  enough,  and  it  seemed  extravagant  to  us  to  go  out  am 
buy  carpets  at  those  prices.  There  has  been  a  crj'ing  need  in  certaii 
offices  for  floor  coverings,  and  in  some  of  them  the  conditions  havi 
becrome  almost  disreputable.  For  instance,  that  is  the  case  in  thi 
Press  Gallery.  The  Speaker  went  up  and  looked  it  over  and  also  ihi 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  to-daj-  I  got  a  reque^ 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  to  estimate  on  tiM 

[)robable  cost  of  a  floor  covering  up  there.  Then  again  we  are  co& 
ined  to  domestic  patterns,  which  are  very  few  in  number,  and  we  hav« 
a  narrow  field  in  which  to  make  our  selection.  The  prices  are  goins 
higher,  and  dealers  will  not  give  you  figures  for  longer  than48hoius. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  them  now. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir,  and  that  is  why  we  are  not  buyuig  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  gentlemen  in  the  Press  Gallery  have  seen  wow 
])laces  than  that. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  their  personal  incon- 
venience, but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  House  wants  it;  or  not 
It  is  a  big  handsome  building,  and  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in ii 

Mr.  Wasox.  Don't  you  suppose  we  could  possibly  squeejse  througli 
one  year  longer? 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  not  making  any  recommendation  about  that  it 
this  time.  The  money  is  available  if  we  can  get  the  proper  mat^rul 
at  something  like  reasonable  cost. 

miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  else  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  the  estimate  for  miscellaneous  items  on  ptff 
83.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  item  ought  to  be  segregBkW 
because  the  larger  part  of  the  appropriation  that  is  made  for  thil 
purpose  is  absorbed  by  at  least  three  chief  items,  namely,  expenBti 
of  special  and  select  committees,  reporting  committee  hearings,  ui 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  It  has  been  customary  to  nuh 
an  original  appropriation  there  of  $75,000  a  year.  Very  little  ol 
that  $75,000  is  expended  for  the  ordinary  miscellaneous  items,  sucl 
as  supplies  that  are  required  for  this  establishment. 

We  find  that  i)ractically  all  of  the  appropriation  is  absorbed  bj 
those  large  items  I  have  mentioned.  This  same  thin^  is  segregaul 
in  the  Senate  contingent  fund.  Take,  for  instance,  the  special  tf' 
select  committees,  such  as  I  have  enumerated,  and  they  will  tib 
the  major  part  of  the  appropriation.  Then,  under  resolutions  0^ 
the  House  we  have  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  memlMft 
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pay  the  gratuity  to  representatives  of  deceased  employees,  and  meet 
other  purposes  provided  for  by  resolutions,  which  we  can  not  foresee* 
This  tuna  could  be  se^egated  into  at  least  three  parts,  one  for 
special  and  select  committees,  one  for  tele^aph  and  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  one  for  reporting  committee  heanngs.  The  practice  of  re- 
porting committee  nearings  has  grown  until  almost  every  committee 
of  the  House  to-day  is  having  hearings  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  r^ular  force  of  committee  stenographers 
can  not  begin  to  supply  the  demand,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  out 
and  get  other  stenographers  to  come  in  and  assist  in  this  work. 
Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  cost  paid  out  of  this  fund  t 
Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  They  present  vouchers,  and  I  should  say 
that  some  $15,000  or  $20,000,  or  more,  is  absorbed  in  that  one  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  segregating  it  ?  All 
of  that  is  miscellaneous  expense. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  more  specific  as  to  those  things  I  have  mentioned 
than  it  is  miscellaneous,  and  it  beggars  our  fund  with  respect  to  other 
things.  We  have  to  purchase  an  almost  untold  number  of  items  that 
are  strictly  miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  segregated  it,  how  would  you  do  it?  Would 
you  divide  the  appropriation  in  proportion  to  what  you  think  the 
wants  would  bo  ?    That  would  not  help  you  any. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  but  when  I  come  along,  as  I  am  required  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  ask  for  a  deficiency  appropriation, 
I  can  ask  for  a  deficiency  specifically  for  special  and  select  committees, 
for  instance,  whereas  now  I  have  "to  come  along  and  without  differ- 
entiating ask  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  covering  aU  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous items,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  want  it  for  mis- 
ceUanoous  items,  but  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  segregations  would  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  would  make  at  least  three,  as  follows:  Expenses  of 
spe<^ial  and  select  committees,  renorting  committee  hearings,  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service.  I  stated  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  deficiency  bUl  last  September  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  the 
bills  for  tolegranhing  amounted  to  $106,000,  in  round  numbers,  due 
bo  the  increased  use  of  those  facilities  during  the  war  chiefly;  and  I 
orophesied,  and  it  came  true,  that  the  bills  would  diminish  the  further 
»re  got  away  from  the  war.  They  are  running  along  somewhere  in 
;he  neighborhood  of  $6,500  per  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  telegraph  and  telephone  service  ? 

Mr.  Page.  For  telegraph  service  alone.  I  estimated  that  the  tele- 
>hone  service  would  average  about  $2,000  per  month,  and  it  is  ap- 
proximately that. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  telephone  service  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Our  upkeep  of  the  switchboard,  exclusive  of  the  salaries 
►f  the  onerators. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  That  is  not  for  telephone  messages  of  Members  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Xo,  sir;  exceot  that  on  certain  lines  we  have  to  pay 
or  messat^(^  according  to  the  number. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  includes  long-distance  calls  on  official  business? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir:  long-distanre  (alls  on  official  business.  For 
Qstance,  take  committees  where  they  want  to  subpoena  a  witness 
.hrough  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
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Nfr.  Wfx>D.  Suppose  a  Member  of  the  House  calls  up  by  Ion 
(listame  on  off*Kial  business,  does  that  come  out  of  this? 

Mr.  Page.  Xo.  sir:  we  have  had  such  bills  presented  to  us,  buiw 
have  not  paid  them. 

PACKING    BOXES. 

Mr.  Wfx>i).  I  notice  that  you  have  estimated  an  increase  of  $1.5f"< 
for  pa'  king  boxes.  Your  <  urrent  appropriation  for  this  purpose  i 
$4,500  ana  your  estimate  is  $6,000. 

Nf  r.  Page.  The  <  ontra^  t  for  this  fis<  al  year  was  made  last  spring 
The  M)ntrart  price  was  S6  for  the  cedar  liox,  $3.95  for  the  oak  box 
and  $1.40  for  the  pine  box.  Now,  the  contractor.  Elias  &  Bro..  i> 
Buffalo,  wrote  me  that  they  had  sent  a  green  man  to  represen 
them,  and  that  he  had  underestimated  this  just  about  one-half,  and 
as  a  matter  of  ( ourse,  they  <  laimed  that  they  lost  money  on  thi 
contra*  t. 

Thev  stat(»d  that  the  pri(  e  should  have  been  in  the  neighborhoiii 
of  .^12  or  $13  for  the  cedar  box,  instead  of  $6.  They  fulfilled  thei 
contra' t  all  ri^ht,  be(  ause  we  held  them  right  up  to  it.  Afterwarf 
several  j^jentlemen  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  purchase  boxes  tlirousl 
this  contrac  tor  on  their  own  private  account.  That  gave  me  ai 
opportunity  to  see  just  what  they  would  charge,  and  their  price  wi 
$13  per  box.  I  understand  that  persons  who  nave  attempted  to  gel 
the  same  kind  of  box  in  the  citv  of  Washington  have  found  that  tin 
prires  ranged  all  the  way  from  $18  to  $25.  Therefore,  with  tJM 
appropriation  that  was  made  for  the  current  year,  it  ivas  impossible 
even  at  that  low  price,  which  was  a  losing  price  to  the  contractor,  a: 
he  said,  to  get  those  boxes  within  the  appropriation,  and  I  shall  haT( 
to  ask  for  a  defi(  iency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  boxes,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Pac;e.  Well,  the  practice  started  away  back  in  the  fifties.  1 
will  read  you  what  I  wrote  into  a  report  some  years  ago  in  regard  t^ 
that: 

Kur  tho  informatifm  of  now  Members,  we  would  state  that  an  annual  appropriittfi 
of  $:<,(H)0  is  made  as  a  part  of  the  House  contingent  fund  for  packing  boxes,  inteudfc 
f^r  tlie  sliipment  of  bulky  frankable  matter.  This  custom  has  obtained  for  bus? 
vf'urrt.  tho  it(uu  dating?  back  to  1857,  wlien  *' boxes  for  books"  were  provided  for: a 
ls()*J  tho  term  ''  packinjj:  boxes"  was  first  and  has  since  been  employed.  Th»eb(4«i 
aro  Horurod  by  ontraot  pursuant  t)  the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  and  paid  for  outofdw 
r.»ntin^ont  fund  upon  vouchers  approved  by  tho  Committee  on  Accounts.  Eid 
M(Miibor  is  entitled  to  three  boxes,  one  large  pine,  one  large  redwood,  and  oneatf) 
]>iiio.  Tho  latter  is  ^jenorally  U80<1  fr,r  sending  out  budaing  plants  from  the  BotiB* 
(laroon  tt)  any  given  ad  Ire.ss,  the  box  being  labeled  here  and  sent  to  the  Garden  ^ 
a  Moinbor's  frank.  Tho  largo  boxes  are  ctmvenient  for  mailing  document?  and  lib 
of  ollicial  c  )rre^pon<lonce  t  >  Members'  homes  at  the  end  of  a  session. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  c(Mlar  box  used  for? 
Nfr.  Pacje.  Presumably  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  stated.     I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  practice.     They  could  be  used  for  various  purpose 

MAINTENANCE,   OPERATION,    ETC.,   OF  AITTOMOBILE    >X>R    SPEAKEI- 

Mr.  Wood.  \Miat  else  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  34  there  is  an  item  for  driving,  maintenanff- 
and  operation  of  the  Speaker's  automobile.  I  do  not  know  whetli* 
the  Speaker  has  made  any  recommendation  concerning  that  ornot 
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but  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  ask  the 
committee  to  increase  that  by  $500. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  would  he  ask  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  forgotten  whether  he  told  me  or  not,  but  every- 
thing in  connection  with  running  automobiles  has  gone  up.  For 
instance,  the  chauffeur  is  paid  out  of  this  fund,  and  the  Senate  raised 
that  item  on  the  sundry  civil  bill  by  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  chauffeur  for  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  gets  $2,240  as  against  $2,000.  That  gives  him  the 
bonus. 

Mr.  Page.  That  covers  the  bonus,  but  the  basic  compensation  of 
the  chauffeur  was  increased  to  correspond  with  that  received  by  the 
chauffeur  of  the  Vice  President. 

On  page  17  you  will  find  the  item  for  the  legislative  drafting  service. 
That  item  is  in  there  pursuant  i,o  authority  contained  in  the  revenue 
act  of  1918. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  had  them  before  us. 


Saturday,  January,  17,  1920. 

Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.   0.   BODOERS,   SEBGEAlfT  AT  ABMS» 

HOUSE   OF   BEPBESEVTATIVES. 

;   pair  clerk  and  messenger — increase  in  salary  of  cashier. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  change  in  your  item  is  that  of  a  pair  clerk  and 
■  messenger  at  $1,800,  which  was  provided  in  House  Resolution  253? 
;       Mr.  RoDGERs.  Yes,  sir. 
'       Mr.  Wood.  He  is  now  employed  under  that  law  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  all  you  have  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERS.  No,  sir.  What  I  want  to  take  up  with  the  committee 
is  the  matter  of  an  increase  in  salary  for  my  cashier.  In  my  judg- 
ment he  ought  to  have  more  salary.  The  former  cashiers  m  that 
office  received  lump  sum,  through  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  of 
S800  for  extra  services.  This  clerk  has  never  asked  for  that,  but  now 
the  work  has  just  doubled  and  I  believe  he  should  be  given  an  increase. 
Instead  of  paying  out  on  a  pay  day  something  like  $60,000  he  now 
pars  out  as  much  as  $160,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  has  caused  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERS.  That  increase  is  caused  by  Members  of  Confess 
putting  700  or  800  clerks  on  the  payroll,  and  nearly  all  of  those 
cjhecks  come  into  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  office  to  be  cashed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  office  paid  out  mitil  the  arrangement  you  speak 

went  into  effect,  about  $600,000  and  now  your  office  pays  out  over 
1,000,000? 

Mr.  RoDGERS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  on  employees^  pay  days  alone. 

"  this  is  a  job  that  nobody  wants.     The  office  handles  $10,000,000 

,  year.     The  former  cashier  received  $3,400  a  year  salary  and  a  bonus 

f  $800  allowed  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Accoimts.    This  is  a  very  re- 
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sj)onsil)lo  position,  and  the  only  person  I  have  to  relieve  him  is  m 
l)ank  messenger,  but  he  has  to  go  to  the  banks  so  often  and  to  tl 
Tn»asury  Department  t-o  often  that  my  cashier  on  six  days  of  tl 
month  must  eat  his  lunch  in  the  office.  We  carry  the  accounts  t 
about  160  Mem])ers,  and  whenever  committees  go  out  they  sen 
their  checks  to  us  and  then  check  on  the  account. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  sav  this  man's  salarv  is  $4,200  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERS.  Xo:  his  salary  is  S3, 400,  but  former  cashiers  n 
ceived  S800  fn)m  the  Committee  on  Acccounts  in  a  lump  tun 
However,  that  amount  was  not  added  to  the  salary,  as  is  usually  th 
case  when  a  resolution  goes  through  the  Committee  on  Accoiuit 
granting  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  regular  afialary. 

Mr.  Sissox.  He  is  <retting  83,400  now? 

Mr.  KoiKJERs.  Yes,  sir.  Several  bank  presidents  have  been  ii 
mv  office  and  snid  they  have  two  or  three  men  at  the  cashier's  windw 
who  do  not  i)i\v  out  any  more  money  during  the  da^'  than  this  on 
man,  that  one  man  could  not  do  it.  There  are  435  Members,  an 
most  of  them  have  two  clerks.  We  have  to  cash  the  checks  of  thos 
clerks  hs  well  ps  the  checks  of  other  House  employees  and  a  gooc 
many  Senate  employees.     We  do  not  turn  down  anybody. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  the  accounts  of  th 
M(»ml)ers  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERs.  Yes.  On  a  pay  day  we  have  sent  up  to  the  Treasurr 
and  drawn  $160,000  in  cash.  That  is  a  whole  lot  of  money,  andil 
ref|iiires  a  great  deal  of  work  to  handle  it..  If  the  cashier  loses  any 
of  the  money 

Mr.  Sissox  (interposing).  Are  Uie  men  in  your  office  under  bond! 

Mr.  RoDGERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  the  Government  pays  for  those  bonds? 

Mr.  KoDGERs.  No,  sir:  they  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Woop.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bond  of  your  cashier? 

Mr.  RoDOERs.  The  cashier  is  under  a  bond  of  S25,000.  He  wis 
formerly  under  a  bond  of  $50,000,  but  T  cut  it  down  to  $25,000 
because  everybody  in  that  office  is  bonded.  Ho-wever,  the  otl»r 
men  in  the  office  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  CrSsh,  tb 
cashier  and  the  bank  messenger  Handling  the  money.  Tlie  book- 
keeper and  the  other  man  do  not  have  anytSiing  to  do  with  the  monev. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  you  know  what  these  bank  presidents  pay  their 
men  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERs.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
salary  of  the  present  paying  teller  of  the  Senate  is,  but  they  handb 
in  my  office  three  times  as  much  money  as  they  handle  in  the  Senate. 
However,  the  man  who  formerly  held  that  position  received  $4,200. 
and  that  is  the  reason  the  House  granted  this  $800  to  the  fonwf 
cashier. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  the  Senate  cashier  gets  $4,200  I  do  not  know  of  ant 
reason  why  the  cashier  in  your  office  should  not  get  the  same  aniouDt 

Mr.  RoDOERs.  That  man  is  dead,  and  the  salary  of  S4,20d  was  piiJ 
to  liim  as  long  as  he  held  the  position.  I  do  not* know  what  then** 
man  gets. 
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Saturday,  January  17,  1920, 

Office  of  Doorkeeper. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    BERT    W.    KENVEDT,    DOORKEEPER, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

SPECIAL   EMPLOYEES,  MESSENGERS,  PAGE   BOYS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  there  is  a  change  in  your  item  from  Sl,50u  eo 
$1,800  for  special  emplovee  under  House  resolution  154.  When 
was  that  resolution  passed? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  resolution  was  passed  some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer before  the  November  adjournment  from  the  Committee  on 
Accounts. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  for  a  special  employee  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  at  my  desk,  James  Griffin,  who 
is  a  very  competent  man. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  some  language  stricken  out  here,  **  Eight 
known  as  cloakroom  men." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  not  cloakroom  men.  They  were  origi- 
nally in  the  barber  shops  when  the  barber  shops  were  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  after  the  change  was  made  they  went  down  to  the  barber 
shops  below.     Do  they  cut  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  bracketed  here  to  be  cut  out* 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  done  by  the  Clerk.  There  has  never 
been  any  reference  to  me  about  that.  They  are  the  men  you  carry 
at  $50  a  month.  They  do  not  want  to  go  out  because  this  is  the  law 
you  carry  those  men  under.  They  work  for  $50  a  month  whether 
they  get  any  business  or  not.  They  do  janitor  work  when  the  House 
is  not  in  session,  and  when  the  House  is  in  session  they  provide  some 
one  to  take  their  place  and  have  for  years,  instead  of  getting  their 
hands  dirty  and  then  going  back  and  having  to  shave  Members. 
They  hire  somebody  to  do  that  work  for  them  in  the  House  Chamber. 
The  barbers  in  the  barber  shop  below  here  come  up  and  do  part 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  supervise  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I'hey  supervise  it  and  do  some  of  the  work  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Wood.  **  Eight  known  as  cloakroom  men,  one  $600  and  $120 
additional  so  long  as  the  position  is  held  by  the  present  incumbent." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  John  Williams,  sr.,  who  has  been  here  42 
years,  perhaps,  and  they  cave  him  that  $120  additional  on  account 
of  his  length  oi  service  ana  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  cloak- 
room men  who  are  drawing  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  he  cets  $720  plus  the  $240  bonus. 

Mr.  Kh!nnedy.  Yes;  all  the  employees  get  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  those  brackets  ought  to  go  out  and  the  lan- 
guage left  as  it  is. 

Mr,  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  next  change  is  in  reference  to  the  salary  c»f  the 
foreman  of  the  folding  room. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  Mr.  McKee,  who  has  been  in  the  folding 
Toom  for  36  years  and  is  a  very  competent  man,  and  that  increase 
"was  provided  for  under  a  House  resolution. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  a  change  in  reference  to  the  assistant  mes^en 
gers  in  charge  of  telephones.  They  are  cutting  out  the  i^'ords  *' assist 
ants  to"  and  inserting  the  word  ** assistants/*  and  eliminating  th 
words  "one  for  the  minority.' 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  think  that  language  ought  to  stay  in.  ''One  for  tin 
minority"  means  that  the  minority  selects  that  one  man  for  and  iti 
can-ied  in  the  statutes  in  that  way.  That  has  been  done  for  a  loni 
time. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  it  ought  to  he  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  the  meaning  of  that  bracket  that  that  is  I* 
be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  ought  not  to  go  out.  That  indicates  that  th( 
minority  has  its  own  choice  of  that  man,  who  is  in  charge  of  minorit; 
telephones. 

Mr.  Wood.  Changing  the  language  from  assistants  to  messenger 
to  **  assistant  messengers, '^  I  presume  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  language. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  that  is  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  we  adopt  that  change  and  do  not  make  the  othe: 
change,  it  will  read  ^'2  assistant  messengers  in  charge  of  telephone 
(one  for  the  minority)  at  $1,500  each." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  would  improve  the  language  of  the  wholi 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  if  we  want  an  increase  in  that  force  vi 
have  got  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  anyway.  We  havi 
increased  the  telephone  service  in  there,  three  or  four  booths  on  eaci 
side. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  they  are  striking  out  the  words  "  press  gallery' 
and  inserting  ''press  room.'*     What  is  the  diflference? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  ought  to  be  carried  as  press  gallery,  because  thai 
is  where  we  do  detail  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  the  language  ''including  two  riding  pages.' 
AVhat  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  the  boys  who  go  to  the  departments  witl 
communications  from  committees  and  Members.  If  this  committee 
has  anything  to  go  uptown,  they  turn  it  over  to  my  page  servic-eanJ 
I  have  two  riding  pages  that  I  can  detail  to  go  uptown,  and  I  generallj 
liad  to  pay  the  carfare  out  of  m}-  own  pocket  until  1  got  a  motor  cydi 
from  the  Government,  and  now  they  use  the  motor  cycle. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  there  are  10  pages  for  duty  at  the  entranced 
the  Hall  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  included  in  the  44  pages,  but  they  are  on 
the  doors  here  carrying  cards.  That  tells  where  these  men  shaD  b* 
detailed. 

WRAPPING    PAPER   AND   TWINE. 

Tliere  is  another  matter  1  asked  Mr.  Page  to  call  attention  to  anHl 
Dresume  he  has  done  it,  and  that  is  the  paper,  twine,  etc.,  fund 
We  have  a  (leficiencty  in  that  fund  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  that  item  carried  ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  1  guess,  perhaps,  it  is  carried  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  think  there  is  an  item  in  this  bill  about  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  carried  at  $10,000,  as  a  rule.  We  are  buying 
the  same  material,  and  if  our  bills  were  all  paid  now,  we  would  have 
a  deficiency  of  about  $2,500,  and  the  year  has  six  months  to  run. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Page  was  asking  for  the  segregation  of  the  miscel- 
laneous item.     Is  that  paid  out  of  the  miscellaneous  item? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  current  law  it  is  under  contingent  expenses, 
*'For  wrapping  paper,  pasteboard,  paste,  twine,  newspaper  wrappers, 
and  other  necessary  materials  for  folding,"  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  does  it  appear  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  on  page  32  of  this  biU.  This  fund  is  mostly 
spent  under  the  doorkeeper,  but  the  clerk  has  to  estimate  for  it  and 
we  draw  on  him.  At  the  present  writing,  or  on  January  1,  if  the  bills 
had  been  paid,  we  would  be  about  $2,500  or  $2,800  short,  and  we  have 
had  to  asK  for  a  deficiency  in  the  deficiency  bill  to  carry  us  to  July  1. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  get  along  during  next  summer,  with  the 
presidential  campaign  on,  with  the  amount  estimated  for  1921.  The 
estimate  for  1921  is  $10,000,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  twice  that 
much  wiU^  be  needed  to  carry  us  after  July  1 . 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  Congress  will  be  in  session  in  December? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  wiU  not  do  in  December,  because  this  wiU  have 
to  be  spent  during  the  summer  and  before  December. 

Mr.  bissoN.  That  will  be  $10,000  for  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  about  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  we  have  to  order  these  things  about  90  dajrs 
ahead  in  order  to  get  them  in  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  pay  for  the  printing  of  stationery  out  of 
this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  is  committee  stationery,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  this  is  wrapping  paper,  twine,  etc.  The  twine 
we  use  has  gone  up  as  much  as  69  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  is  this  wrapping  paper  and  twine  used  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Almost  all  of  it  is  used  in  the  folding  room.  We 
are  now  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  only  $5,000.  and  we  have  nearly 
$3,000  already  spent;  so  that  there  will  only  be  $2,000  to  carry  us 
until  July  1. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  did  you  say  you  are  asking  in  the  defi- 
ciency bUl  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are  asking  for  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  other  items  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  unless  you 
want  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  wrapping  paper,  twine,  etc., 
in  this  bill;  the  amount  should  be  increased  to  carry  us  through  to 
December,  and  if  it  is  not  increased  we  will  have  id  have  the  deficiency 
increased.  It  ought  not  to  be  increased  less  than  $5,000  and  that, 
perhaps,  will  not  carry  us  through. 
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Saturday,  January  17,  1920. 

Office  of  Postmaster. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    FRANK    W.    COLLIER,     POSTMASTEL 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

SESSION    MESSENGERS. 

Mr.  W(K>D.  Mr.  Collier,  I  believe  you  have  some  statement  you 
want  to  make. 

Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
is  this:  We  have  on  the  House  post-office  roll  18  session  men.  Xow. 
it  is  absolut^^ly  necessary  every  year  to  bring  in  special  a  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Accounts  taking  care  of  9  of  those  men,  so  as 
to  take  care  of  the  mail  while  Congress  is  not  in  session.  Without 
those  9  men  we  would  not  have  enough  men  to  handle  the  mail. 
This  has  been  done  for  the  last  12  years  to  my  knowledge;  ever  since 
I  worked  as  a  messenger  in  the  House  post  office.  That  praeticalk 
leaves  9  men  who  are  on  the  session  roll.  If  Congress  adjourns  in 
October  or  November,  for  instance,  those  men  are  dropped  imme- 
diately and  are  off  the  rolls.  They  go  out  and  get  other  positions, 
and  when  Congress  convenes  again  they  do  not  come  back,  and  we 
have  to  put  new  men  in  their  places. 

Consecjuently  the  post  office  force  is  disorganized,  and  it  takes 
weeks  to  break  men  in  to  handle  mail  the  way  they  should  handle  it. 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  short  time  they  are  off  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  put  t  hose  men  on  the  annual  roll.  These  men  work  at 
least  eight  hours  a  day  and  most  of  the  time  work  more  than  ei^ht 
hours  a  dav.  They  work  seven  days  in  the  week,  Sundays  not 
ex(!eptod.  While  Congress  was  not  in  session  during  the  holidays,  for 
about  two  wrecks  and  a  little  over,  the  men  on  the  doors  had  all  that 
time  to  themselves.  The  men  in  the  House  post  office  did  not  have 
one  day  to  themselves,  and  at  the  final  adjournment  of  Congress  the 
men  on  the  doors,  as  soon  as  the  gavel  falls,  are  through  untU  Con- 
gress convenes  again,  but  the  men  in  the  House  post  oflfice.  even  if 
they  are  on  the  annual  roU,  have  to  put  in  at  least  half  of  their  time 
because  this  mail  has  to  be  handled  just  the  same.  It  comes  into  the 
office  and  has  to  be  jacketed  and  sent  out  again.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  view  of  the  small  saving  that  is  made  by  having  those  nine  men  on 
the  session  roll,  that  they  should  be  put  on  the  annual  roll. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  seems  to  be  18  of  them. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  but  as  I  exnlained,  Mr.  Wood,  nine  of  those  are 
always  taken  care  of  by  a  snecial  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Accounts.  That  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  mail  could  not  be 
handled  uidess  those  men  were  taken  care  of  in  that  way,  and  that 
has  been  done  for  the  last  12  years.  I  was  on  the  session'roU  when  I 
fii'st  came  to  work  in  the  House  post  office,  and  I  had  one  of  those 
positions,  and  it  meant  that  when  Congress  adjourned  I  was  out  of 
a  j>()sition,  but  it  so  ha[)|)ened  at  that  time  that  they  put  in  the  reso- 
lution for  the  extra  nine  men  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
handle  the  mail,  and  1  hannened  to  be  one  of  them,  so  that  it  madf 
me  an  annual  man:  l)ut  every  one  of  these  nine  men  who  were  not 
on  the  annual  roll  had  to  go  out  and  look  up  other  positions. 
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Mr.  Wason.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  nine  on  the  annual  roll  now. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  Book  of  Estimates  says  18  men  on  the  session 
roll,  but  9  of  those  men  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  special  resolu- 
tion each  year  through  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Collier.  Because  the  mail  can  not  be  handled  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wason.  No;  why  does  the  Book  of  Estimates  say  18  and  why 
does  the  resolution  say  only  9.  How  are  the  other  nine  legally  pro- 
vided for  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  They  are  provided  for  as  session  men  while  Congress 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  mean  the  other  nine. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  other  nine  are  also. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  House  resolution  takes  care  of  nine  of  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  the  session  men. 

Mr.  CoLUER.  Yes;  but  it  takes  care  of  nine  of  these  session  men  and 
practically  makes  them  annual  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  other  words,  they  introduce  a  special  resolutioa 
providing  that  nine  of  these  session  men  shall  be  employed  annually. 

Mr.  CoLUER.  Yes;  thev  do  that  at  the  end  of  each  Congress  so  that 
it  leaves  just  nine  men  who  are  out  of  a  position  for  possioly  a  month 
or  two.  That  has  been  the  history  of  the  matter  for  the  past  several 
sessions. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  has  been  the  history,  but  if  the  next  short  session 
should  end  on  the  fourth  of  March,  and  Congress  not  be  convened 
until  the  following  December,  that  would  be  a  considerable  stretch 
of  time. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  know  that,  but  that  has  only  happened  once  in  all  * 
the  time  I  have  been  here,  12  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  happen  again.  You 
say  that  these  other  nine  men  go  out  and  go  into  other  employment. 
Are  they  patronage  men  who  have  been  put  on  there? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  are  patronage  men.  Every  man 
in  the  Post  Office  is  a  patronage  man. 

Mr.  Wason.  Every  employee? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir.  Tnese  men  work  differently  from  most  ot 
the  employees  around  here  on  the  annual  roll.  Some  of  these  men 
have  to  get  up  and  go  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  I 
say,  they  do  not  have  any  Sundays  off  but  work  seven  days  in  the 
vv'eek.     Of  course,  they  have  a  half  day  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  there  was  no  question  of  your  needing  them  all  the 
year  round  I  think  your  position  would  be  absolutely  tenable,  but  if 
we  ever  do  have  any  long  vacations,  of  course,  it  would  be  spending 
money  for  nothing. 

Mr.  C(3Llier.  Thase  men  who  are  on  the  annual  roll  are  not  like 
other  employees  around  here.  As  soon  as  Congress  adjourns,  the 
other  employees  go  home  and  are  through,  but  these  men,  even  if 
they  are  on  the  annual  roll,  have  got  to  put  in  at  least  half  of  their 
time  and  possibly  more,  because  the  mail  has  to  be  handled  just  the 
same.  The  mail  comes  in,  it  has  to  be  jacketed  and  sent  out  to  the 
Members.  What  we  call  the  junk  mail  comes  in  just  the  same. 
There  is  no  let-up  at  all  in  that,  and  all  of  that  has  to  be  handled. 
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Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
will  provide  for  the  clerk  and  can  make  it  retroactive  from  the  first 
of  the  session.  The  resolution  in  the  extra  session  provided  for  a 
clerk  for  the  first  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  business  is  there  before  the  committee,  or 
will  there  be  before  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service  f 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Aocoimts  Committee, 
and  it  answers  the  same  purpose  here: 

This  committee,  since  the  oiganization  of  the  present  ConCTess.  has  been  an  active 
committee  and  will  continue  to  be  active  in  the  future.  It  nas  had  referred  to  it  S6 
bills  on  a  lar^e  variety  of  subiects  coming  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  has  held  a  number 
of  hearings  on  some  of  the  bills  and  will  continue  to  hold  hearings  on  others.  Several 
of  the  bills  have  been  reported  out  and  are  on  the  calendar,  and,  for  one  of  these,  a 
resolution  making  it  in  order  is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  com- 
mittee contemplates  reporting  other  bills  as  soon  as  it  can  complete  holding  the  neces- 
sary hearings  that  have  been  asked  for.  The  committee  has  also  Uuree  joint  resolu- 
tions and  has  considered  six  House  resolutions,  some  of  which  have  been  agreed  to. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  legislation,  it  expects  shortly  to  receive  from  the  Post- 
master General  the  information  reauested  by  the  House  in  a  resolution  reported  from 
this  committee  concerning  vacancies  in  presidential  postmasterships. — 

That  is  Burleson's  answer  to  the  House  resolution  concerning 
Tacancies  in  the  presidential  postmasterships. 

Which  will  require  considerable  analy&is  and  classification.  If  the  reixut  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Reclassification  Commission,  dealing  with  the  salaries  of  the 
civil -8er\'ice  employees,  is  referred  to  this  committee,  and,  as  it  comes  within  our 
jurisdiction,  I  assume  that  it  will  be  a  laige  amount  of  additional  work,  particularly 
of  a  clerical  nature,  will  fall  upon  this  committee  and  its  force. 

The  committee  at  present  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  service  an  exceptionally 
capable  and  industrious  clerk,  who  is  fully  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  place. 

This  committee  in  the  past  was  an  active  committee^  but  one  of 
the  subjects  that  was  prominent  in  the  last  few  years  and  came 
within  the  scope  of  the  committee's  activities  was  the  retirement 
proposition.  The  former  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Godwin, 
was  absolutely  opposed  to  any  retirement  legislation  or  its  agitation. 
In  order  effectively  to  stop  it,  he  never  called  any  meetings  of  his 
committee  from  one  end  of  Congress  to  the  other,  and  asked  for  no 
clerk  and  asked  for  no  other  ordmary  force  such  as  a  committee  has. 
He  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  for  eight  years  and  allowed 
his  committee  absolutely  to  die  and  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  it.  The  committee  was  active  when  Mr.  GiUett  was  its  chair- 
man, and  we  now  have  subcommittees  at  work  on  the  subject  of 
preferences.  You  know  the  entire  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
soldiers'  preferences  is  all  balled  up  by  conflicting  and  contradictory 
riders  on  different  appropriation  bills. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  the  reinstatement  of  civil-service 
employees  who  resigned  to  go  to  war  and  have  come  back  and  are 
either  not  reinstated  or  remstated  at  lesser  salaries  or  different 
grades,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  several  bills.  Also  the 
question  of  the  violation  of  the  presidential  order  in  refusii^  to 
appoint  Republicans  to  important  postmasterships  in  upward  of  200 
oases  in  this  country — at  Boston,  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  others — 
has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  this  committee,  and  is  a 
subject  wliich  the  steering  committee  tninks  it  is  quite  proper  to 
consider.  The  question  of  giving  very  careful  and  very  aelioerate 
consideration  to  the  report  of  the  Reclassification  Commission, 
reclassifying  the  entire  civil  service  in  this  city  and  revising  the 
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salaries  in  accordance  with  the  reclassification,   comes   to  us  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  cJerk  now,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lkhlbach.  Yes;  but,  as  I  say,  the  authority  for  the  pay  oi 
the  ckn-k  died  with  the  first  session,  and  while  I  havo  continued  the 
clerk  and  am  paying  the  salarv  out  of  my  own  pocket,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  provided  for,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  I  should  have  to  go  around  and  dun  Chairman  Ireland  at  tb 
beginning  of  each  session  with  my  hat  in  my  hand  and  ask  for  the 
help  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business 
in  mv  committee. 

I  have  looked  over  your  list  of  committees  in  the  last  legislativti 
bill  which  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  with  clerks  and  janitors 
just  like  all  the  committec^s,  except  a  very  few.  You  have  Census: 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures:  Ejection  of  President  and  Vice 
President;  Elections  Xos.  1,  2,  and  '^;  Flood  Control,  which  has  done 
its  work;  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  which  has  a  few  bills  at 
the  present  time;  Industrial  Arts  and  EJxpositions:  Insular  Affairs; 
Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands;  Librarv;  Labor — we  have  more  business 
thiin  the  Lnboi  Committee,  as  I  know:  Mini»s  and  Mining;  Patents 
Revision  of  the  Laws:  Roads — any  activity  so  far  as  roads  are  con- 
cerni^d  is  through  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Oflfice  and  Post  Roads; 
the  Territories;  and  so  on. 

As  I  say,  we  hold  regular  hearings  and  our  hearings  are  in  demand, 
and  we  have  had  some  sets  where  we  had  to  order  additional  prints 
because  of  the  demand,  and  we  have  Members  clamoring  for  hearings 
on  various  bills  that  cover  a  wide  scope.  Some  of  them  are  not  as 
important  as  appropriation  bills  or  the  railroad  bill,  or  something  ol 
that  sort:  nevertheless,  it  is  the  business  of  the  House  which  the 
committee  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  attention.  And  we 
have  an  unusually  heavy  correspon(ience.  I  sometimes  have  to 
have  parts  of  the  committee  correspondence  taken  car©  of  by  one  of 
my  personal  clerks  alloted  to  me  as  a  Member,  because  thederk  of 
the  committee  is  too  busy  to  take  care  of  it  all.  We  have  inquiries 
with  r(»gard  to  this  or  that  position  with  reference  to  the  civil  service. 

They  may  not  eomo  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  but 
it  is  all  business  that  has  to  be  handled.  The  report  of  the  Reclassi- 
fication Committee,  I  anticipate,  is  going  to  be  a  weird  and  wonderful 
report  when  it  comes  in,  and  I  think  the  idea  of  the  membership  is 
it  has  to  be  handled  with  considerable  deliberation.  There  is  no 
need  of  trying  to  take  action  on  it  without  taking  months  of  thought 
and  care. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know  that  report  will  come  to  your  com- 
mittee, do  you  '^ 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  It  will  unless  the  committee  is  displaced  by  some 
rule  of  the  House  or  there  is  some  action  of  the  House  to  oust  it  of 
its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understood  they  were  going  to  accompany  their 
report  or  a  copv  of  their  report  with  a  bill  for  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, and,  in  all  probability,  it  would  go  to  the  Committeie  on  the 
Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  That  mav  be. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  just  one  of  the  surmises 
I  have  heard  with  reference  to  it. 
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Mr.  Lehlbach.  I  do  not  know  on  what  theory  it  would  go  to  the 
Judiciary.  I  can  see  how  a  select  committee  to  handle  that  subject 
might  be  appointed,  but  where  it  would  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  do  not  know.  Legislation  in 
regard  to  changes  in  the  civil  service  certainly  comes  to  my  committee. 
But  even  without  that,  we  are  more  active  than  any  of  the  com- 
mittees of  this  dozen  or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  paying  this  clerk  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Yes. 

Mr  Wood.  That  would  be  ample,  would  it  ?  You  get  the  bonus 
in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Yes ;  but  the  point  is  why  should  this  committee, 
which  in  the  past  was  not  discriminated  against  but  which  discrimi- 
ination  was  invited  for  a  specific  purpose  by  the  former  chairman  in 

Preceding  Congresses  under  the  Democratic  regime — ^why  should  we 
e  in  a  aifferent  position  than  the  other  standing  committees  of  the 
House  that  are  not  anywhere  near  as  active? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  some  of  these  committees  that  are  more 
active,  perhaps,  than  that  has  been  or  ever  will  be;  and  the  importance 
of  the  work  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  I  expect,  in  fixing 
the  salary  of  the  clerk.  The  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
or  the  clerk  to  this  committee,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
clerk  of  almost  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  I  understand  that,  of  course;  but- 

Mr.  Wood.  And  if  the  clerk  is  now  receiving  $150  and  that  provi- 
sion is  made  for  that  clerk,  why  should  there  be  a  raise? 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  For  the  reason  you  do  not  appropriate  $150  a 
month,  or  whatever  that  comes  to  a  year,  for  the  clerk  of  any  other 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  clerk  of  our 
committee  certain! v  does  more  work  than  the  clerk  of  Elections  No.  3 
or  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  or  the  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  or  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Census. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  There  is  not  a  clerk  you  provide  for  that  does  not 
get  S2,()00  and  a  janitor  at  $720  per  annum,  with  the  exception  of 
those  committees  of  which  you  speak  where  they  get  more  and  where 
they  have  assistant  clerks  and  assistant  janitors.  The  uniform  pay 
for  a  cleik  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  $2,000,  and  there  is  not  a  single  committee  where  the  clerk  is  pro- 
vided for  where  the  clerk  gets  less.  Now,  are  you  going  to  make  one 
class  out  of  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  necessity  of  the  work. 
You  take  that  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures;  the 
clerk  of  that  committee  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do;  the  clerk  of  that 
committee  is  simply  a  sinecure. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Certainly;  but  I  am  not  talking  about  the  clerks 
of  the  big  committees  or  the  clerks  of  the  Committees  on  Claims  or 
War  Claims,  or  committees  where  they  have  a  filing  system  to  take 
care  of,  where  they  have  regular  clerical  work  to  do,  such  as  the  clerk 
of  a  juducial  body  would  have;  but  Elections  No.  2  was  busy  for  a 
few  weeks  while  we  were  active  on  the  Tague-Fitzgerald  matter.  I 
know  about  that.  I  was  next  to  Mr.  Goodall  on  the  committee  and 
A^rrote  the  report  and  did  the  work  concerning  the  papers,  etc.,  and 
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I  know  th(»  clc'k  worked  quite  hard  for  perhaps  five  or  six  week>. 
and  now  he  is  through.     lie  is  through  for  the  Confess. 

Now,  the  ('h»  k  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expi^i- 
tions,  anv  of  those  things  (I  did  not  fix  the  fee  for  the  clerk,  you 
know),  the  fixed  salaiy  of  the  clerks  of  the  committees  of  Con^e^^ 
is  82,000,  and  I  do  not  see,  and  people  who  a^-e  cognizant  of  th*- 
situation  do  not  see,  why  my  committee  should  not  be  treated  a* 
any  other  active  committee,  pa.  ticularly  when  a  good  many  of  these 
committees  are  inactive. 

Mr.  WcK>D.  The  wholi*  system  of  this  committee  clerkship  i« 
absolutelv  wronj',  anvhow.  You  take  this  Committee  Xo.  2.  Mr. 
G(K)d all's  office*  happens  to  be  right  alongside  of  me  and  I  know  that 
clerk  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  and  will  have  nothing  to  do.  Hr 
is  gone  pretty  near  all  the  time. 

^f^.  Lehlbach.  He  was  very  busy  during  that  contest,  but  ik»v 
that  is  out  of  the  way,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  why  I  say  the  system  is  wrong.  When  a  com- 
mittee of  that  character  Is  busy  it  is  well  enough  to  have  a  clerk  for 
them,  but  it  is  simply  a  waste  the  way  it  is  run  now.  No  man  can 
conduct  a  private  business  that  way  and  keep  that  place  open,  ami 
I  do  not  se(^  why  we  do  it.  The  $150  a  month  is  what  has  been  paiii 
wlu»rever  clerks  hav^e  been  provided  for  special  committees.  Isit^ 
th(»  Committet*  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department  is  paying 
$150  a  mouth. 

Mr.  LhiULBACu.  I  am  classified  with  the  Expenditures  Committc<'> 
b:»caus(»  Mr.  Godwin  did  not  care  to  run  an  active  committee  and 
called  no  mo:^tings.  All  ])ills  that  were  referred  were  filed  and  that 
was  th(>  end  of  thc^m.  They  held  no  hearings  and  gave  no  action 
and  did  not  ask  for  any  clerk.  He  was  chairman  of  that  committtt 
for  eight  years.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  an  active  committee, 
such  as  mine,  and  more  active  than  possibly  one-third  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  should  be  classified  with  the  expenditun 
committees  rather  than  with  other  committees  doing  similar  work 
and  in  whose  class  it  really  is.     It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wonder  if  this  Reclassification  Committee  has  taktn 
those  clerks  into  account  ? 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not  civil-service  employees 
That  has  to  do  with  the  reclassification  of  the  salaries  of  the  civii- 
service  employees  in  the  Government  departments. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  civil  service,  you  know;  it  k 
all  executive  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Yes;  but  this  is  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  done  a  good  many  things  they  were  not 
appointed  to  do,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  they  had'  taken  thi* 
into  consideration,  too.  It  is  a  subject  matter  that  should  be  taken 
up  by  somebody  because  thousands  and  thousands,  almost  million 
01  dollars,  are  wasted  here  and  there  is  no  excuse  on  earth  for  it.  I 
do  not  see  myself  why  there  should  be  a  discrimination. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Where  one-third  of  the  committee  clerks  aif 
appointed  as  a  matter  of  course  and  draw  a  uniform  salary  and  ifi 
no  work,  I  do  not  see,  through  the  fault  of  my  predecessor,  why  mj 
clerk  and  my  committee  should  be  singled  out  as  a  sort  of  pariw 
among  the  committees  of  the  House  and  classified  as  one  of  tb 
expenditure  committees.     It  is  unreasonable  and  unfair. 
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Mr.  Wood.  No  matter  what  we  do  for  you,  that  would  not  refieve 
'ou  until  after  July  1 . 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  1  hope  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  Con- 
ress,  at  all  events,  and  that  would  be  from  July,  1920,  until  the 
th  of  March,  1921.  And  there  is  a  bare  possiblity  of  mv  b^n^ 
enominated  and  reelected  and  continuing  as  chairman  of  the  eom- 
(littee  and,  at  all  events,  no  matter  who  succeeds  me  it  is  merely  a 
aatter  of  justice.  And  the  Committee  on  Accounts  will  tiJ^e  care 
d  me  until  I  am  regularly  on  the  rolls;  there  is  no  question  about 
hat.  The  Committee  on  Accounts  will  lay  the  basis  so  that  if  ^ou 
7*111  incorporate  this  there  will  be  l^islative  authority  for  it  just 
ike  for  the  other  committees  and  it  will  not  be  subject  to  a  point 
►f  order. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  question  but  the  Committee  on  Reform 
n  the  Civil  Service  should  be  provided  for  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  per- 
nanent  committee;  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  only  temporary,  it  ought 
lot  to  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  Its  work  will  continue,  the  scope  of  its  work.  It 
las  been  goin^  now  since  the  17th  of  May  and  measures  are  still 
oming  in  and  consideration  is  urged  and  pressed  by  those  behind 
he  measures  and  the  work  is  there  and  the  clerk  is  continually  busy 
•n  committee  work  and  meetings  are  being  held  right  along.  As  I 
ay,  some  of  the  work  has  necessitated  assignment  to  sma&er  suIk 
ommittees,  a  subcommittee  of  three,  in  order  to  analys&e  and  digest 
he  provisions  of  various  bills  on  the  same  subject  and  to  compare 
hem  with  existing  law  and  ascertain  the  views  of  the  departments 
hat  might  be  affected.  What  the  different  committees  considering 
^gislation  normally  and  usually  do,  this  committee  does  right  along. 


Friday,  January  16,  1920. 

Purchase  of  Typewriters. 

TATEMENT  OF  MB.   C.  J.  BOGEBS,   MAVAGEB  L.   C.  SMITH 
BBOS.  TTPEWBITEB  CO.,  S7BACUSE,  V.  T. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Rogers,  you  desire  to  make  some  suggestion  to 
lie  committee  with  reference  to  the  price  that  you  are  now  selling 
our  machine  to  the  Government  for? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  want  to  suggest  a  reduction  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  I  should  like  to  make  a  general  statement, 
'  you  will  permit  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
''hich  you  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  1915  the  legislative  bill  carried  a  clause  limiting 
he  highest  price  which  could  be  paid  to  the  lowest  price  paid  in  1913. 
ubsequent  bills  have  carried  the  same  legislation,  which  means 
hat  to-dav  we  are  receiving  no  greater  price  than  we  received  in 
913. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  that  rider  put  on  the  bill,  I  think,  your  lowjttjt 
rice,  which  is  the  highest  price  that  you  can  ask  the  Government, 
J  $70? 
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Mr.  \if9(iF,H>.  SixTv-two  dollars  for  the  76-chararter  machine. 

Xfr.  \VrK)i».  Aiifl  how  miK-h  for  the  higher-price  machine  f 

Mr.  lifXiVsio.   [']>  tf>  ?!M.oO  for  the  26-inch  carriage  machine. 

Mr.  \\'fH}\i.  The  r^jirne  rider  limited  the  amount  that  the  Ruval 
machine  cr)iild  lie  sold  for  to  ^.5S.,50  ? 

Mr.  K'^Ki^:F^s.  Ye^.  sir. 

Mr.  Wtxn).  You  have  an  advantage  over  the  Royal  of  about  $1U 

Mr.  F{o(;kks.  No:  an  ailvantage  of  about  S4.  I 

Mr.  WrK>i).  That  i>  right. 

Mr.  lioayjis.  (Jf  course,  you  mu.st  take  into  consideration  thf 
price  of  the  machine,  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  so  forth,  of  tfe 
Koyal  as  compared  with  the  Smith.  I  am  not  acquainted  witc 
their  manufacturinir  cost,  but  at  rme  time  we  submitted  a  price  U' 
the  (fovernment  of  802  and  at  the  same  time  the  Rovai  people  suV 
niitted  a  price  of  S.iHJyO  in  competition.  They  inacle  a  ban  gues^; 
that  was  verv  unfortunate  for  them.  We  are  frank  to  admit  »^ 
made  a  l)ad  guess  when  we  bid  S62. 

Mr.  \Vor)i).  You  do  not  have  to  send  agents  to  soil  the  machiue^ 
to  th.e  Tnited  States  (lovenmient  ? 

Mr.  KooEKs.  Xo;  l)ut  we  have  to  render  service  to  the  Govenr 
ment. 

Mr.  Wood.   Perhaps  that  is  true.     You  do  not  have  to  do  anv 


soliciting  lik<'  out  in  the  country,  selling  one  here  and  one  there. 
I  exi)ect  you  could  s<»ll  one  macliine  to  tlie  Goveriinient  with  ovor- 
heacl  costs  thrcM'  or  four  tim(»s  less  than  it  would  take  to  sell  the 
sanii*  machine  to  a  conmi(»rcial  concern^ 

Mr.  KooEKs.  We  grant  you  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serrio? 
that  we  render  the  (iovernm<Mit  is  more  expensive  than  the  servic* 
to  tin'  commercial  concern.  Let  me  illustrate  that  in  this  way. 
W(»  not  only  s(»ll  them  for  delivery  in  Washington  at  this  price 
but  for  delivery  in  the  field  service.  Oftentimes  we  ship  a  macliiw 
to  a  small  |)ost  office  or  to  an  Indian  school  several  hundred  mils 
from  our  ncMirest  service  staticm.  During  the  lii-st  year  some  diffi- 
culty aris(^s  and  th<\v  write  hi  and  tusk  us  to  have  the  machinery- 
paired.  We  have  to  dispatch  our  service  man  to  that  point,  at  our 
e\p(Mis<\  and  wo  receive  no  reimbui'sement. 

Sir.  Wood.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  machine  lii^ 
patched  to  your  station  ( 

Mr.  RocJKKs.  W(»  have  often  asked  that  and  they  answer  that 
they  have  no  facilities  for  boxing  and  packing  the  machine  in  such 
a  way  as  to  guarantee  its  arriving  there  in  a  safe  condition. 

^h'.  Wooo.  Wtuit  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  price  for  your 
machine  now  with  the  changed  conditions? 

Mr.  liooEKs.  Will  you  permit  me  to  give  you  the  increased  cost 
t>f  labor  and  material  over  li)19? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  not  necessarily  mean  anything  unle» 
yt>u  give  us  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  machine. 

Mr.  Wool).   Have  you  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  machined 

Mr.  R<)(;kks.  Xo:  1  have  not, 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tlial  would  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  luMiEUs.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  either  the  price  now  is  ttwii* 
or  the  nrice  established  in  1915  was  too  high.  I  am  in  a  position i<* 
know  tnat  the  price  establisluMJ  hi  1915  was  the  low  price  and  thai'* 
resulted  in  our  figuring  just  as  low  as  we  could. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Unless  you  know  the  cost  of  the  machine,  how  can 
you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  know  the  profit  we  make. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  know  the  profit  you  make,  but  you  do  not  know 
the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  only  get  figures  from  our  accounting  department, 
not  as  to  the  manufacturing  cost,  but  as  to  the  expense  of  every 
machine  sold.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  know  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
very  frank  man,  and  he  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  supplying  this 
committee  with  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  would  not  want  that  information  to  appear  in  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  KoGERS.  We  would  ask  that  it  be  not  included. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  upon  a  proposition  for 
nil  the  Government  departments  we  can  not  act  advisealy  without 
having  all  the  facts  before  us. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  have  created  a  General  Supply  Committee,  whose 
luty  it  is  to  contract  for  supplies  re(]^uired  by  tne  Government.  Why 
lot  eliminate  that  language  in  this  bill  and  permit  the  General  Supply 
committee  to  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  purchase  of  type- 
writers as  it  has  over  the  purchase  of  other  kindred  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  General  Supply  Committee  had  jurisdiction,  but 
he  companies  did  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
rhy  the  rider  was  put  .on.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  for 
he  purpose  of  standardizing  the  machines  used  by  the  Government, 
jid  you  all  submitted  bids,  as  I  understand  it;  vou  submitted  your 
lid,  the  Royal  people  submitted  theirs,  the  Underwood  people  sub- 
nitted  their  bid.  It  was  discovered  during  that  investigation  that 
ou  were  selling  one  machine  of  a  certain  type  to  a  certain  department 
t  one  figure  and  the  same  machine  to  another  department  for  three 
r  four  or  five  dollars  less  than  that,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
qualizing  the  cost  and  to  prevent  this  discrimination  that  this  rider 
'as  put  on. 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  grant  you  at  that  time  the  rider  was  essential. 
Mr.  Wood.  Ana  the  prices  canged  from  $62.50  to  $78  for  the  same 
lachino. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  grant  you  at  that  time  the  rider  was  essential, 
lie  General  Supply  Committee  had  the  power  a  number  of  years  to 
>ntract  for  typewriters,  and  they  did  not  exercise  that  power.  One 
ear  they  sent  out  proposals,  I  think  it  was  in  1914,  and  the  different 
>mpanies  went  the  limit  figuring  on  the  low  price  without  any  effort 
>  sell  the  machines,  eliminating,  as  vou  properlv  said,  the  selling 
>st,  with  the  result  that  the  Royal  bid  $$8.50,  "Smith  bid  $62.50, 
'nderwood  bid  ^62.50 — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  Reming- 
>n  bid,  but  it  was  higher. 
Mr.  Wood.  $70,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  General  Supply  Committee  recommended  to  Secretary  Mac- 
eagh  the  purchase  of  Roval  typewriters  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
tie  entire  United  States  Government.  The  matter  was  submitted 
:>  President  Taft,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  an  exclusive 
ontract  was  given  to  any  particular  typewriter  company  that  the 
■oveniment  would  be  giving  that  company  a  decided  advantage  in 
:?lling  them,  so  to  speak,  their  advertising  advantage. 
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Mr  Taft  a|i|»i»iiJt«Ml  a  tnmmitiCM'.  consisting  of  Dr.  (levelan'i.  D: 
"^trattoii.  Mr  Kalph.  Mr  Tiivlnr.  ainl  Mr.  Adams.  tc»  make  a  ^ii-r 
•  if  tin-  ty|i»'\vritfr  -ituatitm  and  In  asr-ertain  if  it  was  for  xhv  i"-: 
iiitrn-^t-  I  if  till*  (iovi*rnm»*nt  i<»  atlnpt  anv  one  make  of  tyj»ewn>: 
to  iKi-  »-\<lii-i«iii  iif  all  ilii*  "illifr  rnakfs.  'that  r<.»muiittee  f<»unJ  TLn: 
iMTtaiii  lyp*'-  '»f  inac-hiiu's  wore  ln'tter  adapted  t<»  certain  ty|»i*> -i 
Work,  tlial  (wrtain  oporator-i  r<nLld  secure  mure  efReiency  out  kI  a 
n-rtain  kinil  of  ina<-hin«'  with  whi<*h  they  were  familiar  than  a  niachiu 
with  vviii'-h  ihrv  were  not  familiar.  Thev  also  cliscovereil  thai  ii. 
iiTtaifi  4l('partnieni«*  wr  wore  reeeiving  ?sO  for  the  typewriter  ths: 
we  urn*  ^('Ihntr  to  tfie  Treasurv  for  S6o.  Thev  discovered  thai  tr:r 
I'lidr'nvood  Co.  wa*^  reci'ivin<r  •?>»0  from  certain  deparlmeuts.  *ri 
from  others,  and  StiT-.V)  from  others.  The  commission  asked  u>i- 
exphiin  that,  and  we  answered  them  ver\"  franklv.  The  Trea^nn 
l)e|)arttnent  |)iirehased  nothing  hut  L.  (\  Smith  typewriters.  Coik^ 
(piently  we  never  had  to  have  the  salesmen  go  there,  we  never  hai; 
to  solicit  the  husiness  in  any  way.  The  resiut  was  that  we  charciij 
<»(!*  our  selling  cost.  lnci<lentallv,  we  were  veiy  glad  to  have  it  jit. 
erally  known  not  only  throughout  this  country,  but  abroad,  that  lb 
Treasury  Department  regarded  the  L.  C.  Smith  as  the  superior  !- 
all  other  machines,  and  if  there  was  any  loss  we  could  chart'e  it  i< 
advertising. 

The  c<immittee  then  recommended  to  Mr.  Newton,  Assistant  .V 
retary  (»f  the  Tn^asury,  and  Mr.  Wilmeth,  the  chief  clerk,  that  st>rc 
method  hc»  found  whereby  the  typewriter  price  could  be  stabilized?' 
all  de|)artments  without  granting  an  exclusive  contract  to  anv  i-r 
(y|M»writer  com|)any  or  giving  any  one  typewriter  companv  an  aiJvaiJ 
tage  over  the  others.  The  result  was  this  rider.  We  are  frank  to>a; 
it  was  n(H(»ssary  and  d(»sirable  and  appreciated  by  the  typewriter  cod 
panics  at  that  time. 

As  to  wheth(»r  the  prices  generally  were  too  high  back  in  1913  ••: 
M)14,  there  is  this  one  pertinent  fact,  that  every  typewriter  compan) 
sat  down  and  figured  on  what  ^  Getting  the  exclusive  GovenimeP' 
l)usin(»ss.  That  meant  they  were  going  out  and  use  that  for  advrr 
tising  pm-poses.  They  wcTe  not  going  to  have  any  selling  expi'nx 
th(\v  were  going  to  get  the  business  without  an  effort. 

Mr.  vSissoN.  A  monopolv^ 

Mr.  RooKKs.  A  monopoly;  yes,  sir.  Do  you  think  that  anyone'^ 
the  manufacturers  at  that  time  would  have  included  any  profit  ?  ft^ 
tainly  not.  vSinc  e  that  time  what  has  taken  place?  I  am  not  n-^* 
p)ing  to  include  any  overhead  charges.  1  can  not  tell  you  thfE; 
The  Tabor  cost  in  11)10  over  1914  was  $10.78,  and  when  I  sav"labiT 
1  mean  the  mechanics'  time,  the  salaries  that  we  pay  the  mechanii?- 
not  the  superintendents  or  the  president  or  any'  of  the  executir? 
oflicuTs,  hut  simply  the  laborers — and  the  material  that  went  intoti 
machine  was  S4.4()  more,  making  a  total  increased  cost  in  the  VR^^ 
facture  of  the  machine  of  $15.18.  The  United  States  Governmen- 
through  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  done  what?  It  hasiii* 
<reased  the  freight  rate.  We  have  to  pay  the  freight  and  express'' 
th(»s(»  typewrit(4*s  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  account  of  the  congp?tk^ 
of  freight  they  liave  all  practically  been  shipped  bv  express. 

Mr.  Wooo.  You  have  to  deliver  the  machme  and  pay  all  theobiv 

Mr.  RooKRs.  Yes,  sir:  to  the  destination. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  the  delivery  price  i 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  destination.  We  have  express  bills 
as  high  as  five  and  six  dollars  a  machine.  In  addition  to  that  we 
guarantee  the  machine  for  a  year  and  we  give  the  Government  that 
serv'i(  e.  The  cost  of  rentals  for  the  various  different  services  have 
advanced  at  least  33 J  per  cent.  Men  on  our  pay  roll  in  the  service 
department  are  now  receiving  835  a  week  whom  in  1914  we  would.not 
have  employed  at  $20  a  week. 

Not  only  have  we  had  to  double  the  salaries  of  the  men  but  we  are 
not  getting  two-thirds  as  much  efficiency  from  the  men  as  we  did  in 
1914.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  it  is  costing  us  $5  more 
to-day  to  maintain  the  guaranty  on  our  machines  than  it  did  in  1914. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  was  the  item  for  labor? 

Mr.  Rogers.  An  increase  of  $10.78  for  labor  in  our  plant. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  how  much  for  material  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  $4.40. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  $15.18.  Then  there  is  $5  more  for  service,  making 
$20.18. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  other  additional  costs  on  account  of  the 
changed  conditions  that  you  would  add  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  freight  and  express. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  to  pay  that  before  but  not  quite  as  much? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  I  should  say  that  $1  would  probably  cover  all 
the  other  incidentals. 

Mr.  Wood.  Making  a  total  increase  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  $21  or  $22. 

Mr.  Wcx)i).  If  you  are  selling  this  machine  to  the  Government  at  a 
profit  now  you  must  have  made  quite  a  profit  before? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  not  said  we  are  making  a  profit:  we  are  not. 
[  would  like  to  say  that  in  addition  to  our  sales  to  the  Government 
pv'e  sell  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Southern  Railway,  and  other 
:>ig  j)eople  on  an  exclusive  price. 

3lr.  Wood.  What  do  you  charge  them  ? 

Mr.  RcKiERs.  For  a  machine  that  we  sell  to  the  Government  at  $62 
BW'e  sell  to  big  users  at  $78.98,  and  the  cost  to  a  single  user  is  $97.50. 
rhat  is  where  a  salesman  goes  out  and  solicits  business.  For  a 
machine  that  we  sell  to  the  Government  for  $70  the  big  corporations 
ay  SS9.l()  and  the  individual  user  pays  $110.  We  want  to  do  better 
y  our  Government  than  we  do  by  anyone  else  and,  thinking  out 
liiud,  it  is  Mr.  Smith's  idea  to  give  the  Government  an  additional  5 
per  cent  discount  if  it  can  be  done  with  propriety  and  without  a 
riolation  of  the  Federal  trade  act.  We  have  recently  been  cited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  irregular  practices  in  the  giving  of 
Jiscounts. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  to  give  the  Government 
an  additional  .5  per  cent  discount  over  the  present  selling  price? 

Mr.  RcKJEKs.  No,  sir;  over  the  price  at  which  we  are  selling  to  other 
large  users  throughout  the  country.  Under  similar  conditions,  that 
would  mean  a  o  per  cenl  discount  from  this  price  of  $89.10. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  that  make  the  machine  cost? 

Mr.  Ro(;ehs.  $84.55. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  machines  do  you  sell  to  the  Government 
bi  a  year  ? 
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governeil  entirely  by  the  condition  of  the  second-hand  market  and 
what  we  can  get  for  the  old  madiines. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  I  was  coming  to  was  this:  What  use  do  you 
make  of  the  machines  three  years  dd  that  you  take  back  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  sell  them,  usuaUy,  for  tne  same  amount  we  allow 
for  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  make  new  machines  out  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Can  not  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  Not  a  single  L.  C.  Smith  machine  is  shipped 
back  to  our  factory.  We  take  those  machines  and  sell  them  to  con- 
cerns like  the  Wholesale  Typewriter  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  Morse 
Tvpewriter  Exchange,  or  the  Typewriter  Emporium. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  practicanle  to  take  an  old  machine  and  re- 
build it  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No:  it  is  not  at  present.  We  sell  a  great  many  of 
them  to  Government  clerks  at  the  price  which  we  allow  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  old  frame  would  be  just  as 
good  as  a  new  frame  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  by  the  time  you  take  the  intestines  out  of  a 
machine  and  take  the  enamel  off  it  will  cost  you  as  much  as  a  new 
frame  would  cost. 

Mr.  Woods.  How  many  parts  are  in  a  machine? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up;  I  have  that  infomiation 
in  my  desk  but  can  not  tell  you  offhana.  However,  I  know  the 
number  of  parts  runs  into  the  thousands. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  not  these  companies  to  which  you  sell  the  old  ma^ 
chines  repair  them  and  put  them  out  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  they  rebuild  them  and  sell  them  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  sell  them  as  L.  C.  Smith  machines  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Rebuilt;  they  always  say  *'rebuUt.''  The  majority 
of  thorn  at  the  moment  are  going  abroad,  because  there  is  quite  a  de- 
mand for  rebuilt  typewriters  abroad. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  your  concern  in  any  way  interested  in  the  concerns 
you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  no;  we  sell  a  great  many  machines  to  the  oper- 
ators of  them.  You  take  a  young  man  out  in  the  other  room.  He 
might  want  to  have  a  typewriter  he  had  become  accustomed  to  and 
we  would  sell  it  to  him  for  his  home. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  that  is  a  pretty  bad  practice  in  the  department 
because  there  might  be  a  considerable  inducement  to  get  new 
machines. 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  the  majority  of  department  clerks  do  not  at  this 
time  and  at  the  salaries  they  receive  have  money  enough  to  buy  type- 
writers for  their  homes. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  the  information  we 
have  requested  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  1914? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  supply  that  information.  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  this  bill  from  tne  Federal  Trada  Commission  citing  w  for 
giving  discounts,  because  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent  to  oiu:  giving 
discounts  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  bars  us  from  giving  discounts  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  leave  it  with  the  committee. 
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Friday  Jaxuary  16.  ll'lv. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  JAMES  £.  STEEDMAM,  EXECUTIY] 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ROTAL  TYPEWRITES  COMPAH 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  AND  MR.  F.  B.  OCHSEMBEITER,  LOCA) 
MANAGER,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wood.  ri«'iitl<»inrp.,  I  ln-liovo  you  want  to  make  some  >taT.- 
iiuTit  with  n*fcn*ri<-r  t<»  ScctiMii  3.  treating  tie  purcliase  of  UT'O 
writer  iiiu'-l  iiu's. 

Mr.  Stkkdman.  Yc^.  >ir.  T<»  start  with,  goiitlemen.  I  reprost:. 
the  lioyal  T\'])c\vritt'r  Co.  Tno  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  are  seekii:i 
relief  from  ll  is  ri«ler  wl  ieh  ^^r.  Word  1  as  just  rofeiTed  to  on  iu 
jrrourid  that  it  diseriniinates  most  particularly  against  the  Roya 
T\i)ewriter  Co.  Tr.e  ])ri(es  of  standard  tA'pewriters  that  haveprr* 
vailed  to  the  Government  have  ranged  aimvhere  from  S5S..5U  to  ?7i' 
Tlie  ])riee  of  the  iioyal  t\i)ewriter  has  been  S58.50.  Ti.is  price  wa: 
originated  y«»ars  ago  when  tlu*  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  had  on  tht 
market  a  tv])(»writer  which  sold  and  was  listed  at  875.  In  the  yoai 
11U4,  there  was  a  standardization  committee  ai)pointed  bv  i:> 
GovernuuMit  to  investigate  all  t^'pewTiters  that  were  then  on  tin 
mark(»l,  and  after  a  long  invest iojation  both  as  to  tlie  merits  of  iL 
mac!  ines,  the*  factories  an<I  our  ability  to  supply  the  requirement^ i» 
the  (iover!vm<*nt,  we  ])ut  in  a  bid,  bidding  on  the  entire  business  o 
tlie  Government,  at  a  ])rice  of  $58.50.  During  the  pendency  of  th 
l)id  we  ha<l  various  maci  ines  in  different  departments  on  ekaniiiw 
tion  wIktc  they  W(»re  being  tried  and  tested.  Among  other  depart 
ments  was  the  Post  Oflice  Department  who  were  thei\  large  userit*: 
our  ch(»a])er  model  macliine.  It  seems  that  they  sent  us  an  order fw 
sonu*  No.  5  mad  ines,  and,  later,  wanted  to  purchase  the  Xo.  1' 
which  was  in  their  dei)artment  at  the  time.  The  question  of  pri«< 
then  came  up  as  to  our  New  No.  10  model.  \Ve  made  them  a  quota- 
tion, as  [  rcH'all  it,  of  ?67.50  which  price  was  acceptable  and  upii 
w^hieti  Jloyal  No.  10  models  were  deliverexl  ui\til  Juno  .30,  1914,  buts 
miestion  arose  l)etweei\  the  Post  Oflice  Department  and  our  company 
al)out  fluly  1,  l\)\4j  l)y  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  had  put  in  abidw 
the  standardization  conunittee  for  all  of  the  t>7)ewTiter  equipment ol 
the  Governmep.t  at  $58.50.  Wliei\  we  put  in  that  bid  to  the  Govore- 
m(Mit,  we  naturally  figured  no  overhead  selling  cost  aiid  increase*! 
([uantity  of  ])ro<luction  wl:ich  would  permit  us  to  increase  the  size^J 
our  ])lant  iind  bring  our  manufacturii\g  cost«  down\  to  an  absoluv 
minimum. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  the  Government  accept  your  offer? 

Mr.  Stkkdmax.  Tiie  conunittee  approved  the  Royal  tj^iewriter. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  made  a  proposition  which  was  the  first  s^ii*? 
toward  a  contract. 

Mr.  vStkkdmax.  The  first  step  toward  a  contract;  yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  the  Goverimient  take  the  next  step  and  make  the 
contract  ^ 

Mr.  Steedman.  No;  the  comjnittce  reached  the  conclusion  thai 
the  Koyal  typewriter  was  the  typewriter  for  them  to  standanli^t 
on,  and  it  was  so  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. ao'' 
there,  I  believe,  it  was  pigeonholed  and  has  never  come  out  cJ  tto 
department. 
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Mr.  OoHSENREiTER.  It  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
General  Supply  Committee  adopted  our  machine  and  made  an  awan) 
o  us,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastu'y  refused  to  go  through  with 
t,  contending  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
)mmei)t,  at  that  time,  to  standardize  on  any  one  particular  make  of 
ynewriter. 
"  Mr.  Wason.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  The  year  of  1913-14. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  Mr.  McAdoo  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  tnis  the  reason  this  proviso  was  put  in  the  bill: 
iTou  were  selling  your  machines  at  any  old  price  to  the  different 
lepartments  of  the  Government  and  had  as  many  different  prices 
is  there  were  departments  of  the  Government  buying  machines} 
Sow  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  concern  f 

Mr.  Steedman.  About  13  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  hearings  that  were  had  bafore 
;his  committee  back  in  1913? 

Mr.  Steedman.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  in  the 
•eport,  which  says: 

It  was  ascertained,  from  detailed  statementB  furnished  to  the  ccmmittee  imd  {Hinted 
n  its  hearings,  that  different  departments  oi  the  Government  paid  and  aie  paying 
'arving  prices  for  the  same  make  and  model  of  t)[pewriting  machmee.  For  one  make 
ncf  model  of  machine  the  Navy  Department  paid  167.50  and  the  other  departments 
4  the  Government  180;  for  the  same  make  hut  different  model  of  machine  the  Navy 
department  paid  $62.50  and  other  departments  of  the  Government  $77.50 

Mr.  Steedman  (interposing).  That  was  applicable,  Mr.  Wood,  to 
he  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  and  the  L.  C,  Smith  Typewriter  Co., 
ind  not  to  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  may  bo  mistaken  about  that,  but  I  will  continue: 

For  another  make  and  model  of  machine  the  Departmenta  of  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
he  Treai)ury  }>aid  $65,  and  other  departments  ISO;  for  the  same  make  but  cUfferent 
nodel  of  machine  the  Departments  oi  Commerce,  Labor,  and  the  Treasury  paid  $62.50 
nd  other  departments  $78;  for  another  make  and  model  of  machine  the  Po«t  Office 
>epartment  paid  $50  and  other  departments  $58.50;  for  another  make  and  model  of 
aachino,  dirferent  offices  of  the  Interior  Department  paid,  respectively,  $40.50,  $45, 
nd  $47.50,  and  other  departments  $47.50.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  with  few 
xroption>^  the  (lovernment  is  not  securing  uniformly  at  advantageous  prices  type- 
writing machineR  as  the  large  quantity  purchased  warrants,  and  for  that  reason  the 
ommittee  recommends  the  enactment  oi  this  provision.  . 

Whrtt  is  the  standard  price  of  your  machine  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Steedman.  §58.50  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  price  are  they  paying  the  Underwood? 

Mr.  Steedman.  ?62  and  $67.50  for  two  different  styles  or  models 
►f  machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  piice  are  they  paying  the  Remington? 

Mr.  Steedman.  ?70. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  L.  C.  Smith? 

Mr.  Steedman.  Their  pi'ices  are  $62,  $65,  and  $70. 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  pi  ice  is  the  lowest  of  any  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  Our  price  is  the  lowest  of  any. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  it  come  about  that  your  price  was  fixed  at  an 
imount  lower  than  the  others? 
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M*-.  Steedman.  That  came  about  in  this  way:  During  the  life  of 
this  standardization  rommittep,  when  we  had  put  in  our  price  at 
$r>S.50  for  the  entire  e<|uipment  of  the  Government,  the  Post  OfiSof 
Department  were  hiQed  by  us,  through  either  negligence  or  care- 
h^ssness  on  t!ie  part  of  one  of  our  employees,  as  near  as  I  can  nnder- 
st'ind  it,  for  one  No.  10  typewriter  on  an  order  which  caUed  for  Xo.  x 
In  otlier  words,  we  had  received  an  order  from  the  Post  Office  De 
partment  for  one  Xo.  5  typewriter,  the  price  of  which  was  $5S.50.  and 
th'^  mnchinc  was  listed  at  S75,  and  they  were  billed  for  a  Xo.  10  tjfH^ 
writ(»r  at  tlie  same  price.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  the  time  we  put  in  our  bid  to  them  of  $67.V1 
for  the  new  Xo.  10  model,  listed  at  $100,  objected  on  the  ground  th«t 
we  h«(i  put  in  a  bid  to  the  standardization  committee  of  $oS.5()  for 
the  entire  equipment  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  assurance  we  had 
received  from  different  indivichials  of  that  committee  that  the  award 
was  goinf^  to  be  <?iven  to  us,  we  made  no  objection,  and  the  bill  went 
throuf]:h,  and  thnt  constituted  a  price  and  delivery,  and  in  the  follow- 
\i\^  year,  when  we  tried  to  raise  our  price,  this  rider  was  attached  to 
the  bill,  and  it  has  l)een  attached  to  the  bill  ever  since,  so  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  pet  any  relief  on  account  of  this  particular  rider. 

Mr.  Wood.  Tliis  rider  affects  the  other  com])aiiios  as  well  as  it 
does  you. 

Mr.  Steedman.  It  keeps  them  at  a  price  which  was  a  profitaWe 
]>rice. 

Mr.  Wooi».  Is  your  ol)jection  to  this  rider  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  differentiates  iT\  favor  of  the  other  concerns  or  because  it  compels 
you  to  ^o  into  this  competition  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Steedmax.  I  could  answer  that  question  by  sayin.g  partially 
both,  because  duriu«:  the  war  period  there  is  no  question  of  douhi 
about  the  iiicreased  costs  on  the  manufacture  of  typewrriters  and  the 
loss  tliat  would  have  been  sustained  if  we  were  not  able  to  equalize 
it  from  other  sources,  and  from  a  market  standpoint.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  had  investigated  our  article  and  were 
willinjj^  to  standardize  on  our  article,  proves  conclusively  that  onr 
article  is  a  su])erior  article  and  that  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  a  fair 
price  in  c()mi)etiti()n  w^th  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  time  this  rider  was  put  on,  as  I  understand,  yon 
had  a  contract  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  OcnsEXREiTEU.  We  had  a  contract  with  the  Post  OfB« 
De])artmeut  on  our  No.  5  macliine,  which  was  a  machii\e  that  solJ 
conunercially  for  S7o. 

Mr.  W(K)i).  And  you  agieed  with  the  Post  Office  Departmeut  t'^ 
sell  it  at  $r)S.o(). 

Mr.  OcHSENUEiTEK.  Tiic  No.  5  sold  at  $50.  Tiien  the  situation 
arose  where  we  had  bid  to  the  Gen.eral  Supply  Committee  on  a  com- 
plete standardization  at  SoS.oO  on  the  No.  10  model.  The  ?(^ 
()fli(*e  Department  opens  bids  every  year  for  their  field  service  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  General  •  Supply  Committee.  Tnf 
Cirent^ral  Supi)ly  Committee  controls  only  those  purchases  which  aw 
mad(^  for  local  use  or  for  District  of  Columbia  use.  The  Treasffi? 
De])artment  and  the  Post  Office  Department  both  open  bids  everr 
vear  for  their  fi(4d  services.  Tne  Post  Office  Department  busiae* 
heidg  a  smaller  share  of  business  and  not  at  that  time  being  sure  J 
t  lie   General   Supi)ly   busifiess,   we   bid   $67.50,    which   would  ha" 


I 
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Ue.oa  then  profitable  business.  Then  the  General  Supply  Committee 
decided  on  our  machine  as  the  machine  which  shoiua  receive  the 
award. 

The  Post  Office  Department  then  called  on  us  for  typewriters, 
saying  *^  We  will  not  pay  you  $67.50  when  you  have  bid  a  lower  price 
to  another  branch  of  the  Government  service."  In  view  of  all  the 
assurances  which  we  had  received,  and  which  were  good  assurances, 
as  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  award  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  his  approval,  we  sold  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  $58.50,  not  wishing  to  make  any  discrimination  whatsoever  be- 
t^veen  any  two  branches  of  the  United  States.  Government  service. 
Then,  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  McAdoo  decided  he  would  not  stand- 
ardize on  any  typewriter,  and  we  were  in  the  position  of  having  sold 
our  new  model  machine,  the  No.  10,  which  was  a  $100  machine,  for 
$58.50  to  the  United  States  Government.  Immediately  thereafter 
this  committee  placed  on  the  appropriation  bill  the  present  rider, 
which  has  fixed  our  price  at  that  amount. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  make  clear.  You  asked 
a  few  moments  ago  about  our  price.  Our  price  was  based  directly 
on  standardization  in  the  entire  Government  service.  No  other 
typewriter  company  had  any  hope  of  standardizing  the  United  States 
Government  service,  and  they  bid  a  price  which  would  net  to  them  a 
good  return  on  a  small  volume  of  business.  We  bid  a  price  which 
would  have  netted  us  a  fair  return  on  a  tremendous  volume  of  business. 
That  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  price  between  the  Royal 
typewriter  at  $58.50,  the  Underwood  at  $67.50,  and  the  Remington 
at  $70. 

Mr.  Wof>D.  At  the  time  you  were  selling  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment this  machine  at  $50,  is  it  not  true  that  you  were  selling  the 
same  machine  to  other  departments  at  $58? 

Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  you  are  responsible  for  your  own  situation. 

Mr.  Steedman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  did  you  discriminate  between  two  departments 
of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  $8.50  with  reference  to  the  same 
machine  i 

Mr.  Steedman.  Because  there  were  two  models  of  machines  at 
that  time  which  we  were  selling. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  referring  to  the  same  machine.  You  were  selling 
the  same  model,  with  no  difference  whatever,  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
fiartment,  for  $50  and  you  were  selling  them  to  the  other  departments 
for  $58.50. 

Mr.  Steedman.  As  I  recall  it,  our  bids  to  the  Government  originally 
began  with  our  very  first  model  machine,  which  was  the  No.  1.  That 
machine  retailed  for  $65,  and  that  machine  was  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  $50.  When  the  Xo.  5  machine  with  additional  attachments 
?ame  on  the  market  it  was  increased  $10,  bringing  it  up  to  a  list 
price  of  $75.  It  was  at  .that  time  we  increased  our  price  to  the 
Goveniment  from  $50  to  $58.50.  Those  two  machines  were  on  the 
market  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  they  were  specified  by 
different  departments  in  accordance  with  their  necessities. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  number  of  your  machine  that  is  generally 
used  in  the  departments? 
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Mr.  Stkedmax.  The  Xo.  10.  That  is  the  onlv  machine  we  art 
makiiij];  to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  AVliat  is  the  num!)er  of  the  machine  gotten  out  bv  tlu 
Underwood  which  corresponds  with  your  machine  and  is  used  gen- 
erally by  the  departments? 

Mr.  Steedman.  The  Xo.  5. 

Mr.  Woon.  What  does  the  Government  pay  for  your  Xo.  l:i 
machined 

Mr.  Steedman.  SoS.oO. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  does  it  pay  the  I'ndenvood  for  its  Xo.  ' 
machine  ( 

Mr.  Steedmax.  §67.50. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  does  it  pay  the  Remington  for  its  qot- 
responding  machine? 

Mr.  Steedman.  $70. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  pays  the  Remington  a  little  more  than  tlu 
Underwood. 

Mr.  Steedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  of  the  macliines  you  have  indicated,  the  Rem 
ington,  the  Underwood,  and  the  Royal,  do  the  same  class  of  work 
Has  one  machine  any  advantage  over  the  other  so  far  as  the  amcHini 
of  work  that  can  ])e  turned  out  with  the  same  sort  of  operation,  oi 
is  there  any  difference  between  them  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work 

Mr.  Steedman.  I  w^ould  answer  your  question  by  stating  thai 
those  three  machines  are  considered  the  standard  machines.  We  A( 
claim  more  speed,  better  class  of  work,  and  longer  life  in  our  machine 

Mr.  Wood.  But  to  the  layman  they  are  practically  the  same  thing 

Mr.  Steedman.  To  the  layman  they  are  practically  the  same 
3'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  there  is  a  difference  of  $9  between  the  Roya 
and  the  Undenvood,  and  a  difference  of  about  $11.50  between  tht 
Royal  and  tlie  Remington  ? 

3llr.  wSteedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  WHiat  do  you  get  for  your  No.  10  Royal  machine  from 
other  purchasei's  outside  of  the  Government  who  purchase  in  larg:e 
({uantities  as  compared  with  what  you  get  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  vSteedman.  Our  maximum  discount  to-day  is  a  two  ten  A- 
count.  That  discount  is  made,  I  would  say,  to  people  like  the 
United  vStates  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  does  that  mean  in  price? 

Mr.  Steedman.  Tiiat  nets  to  us  S87.08  per  typewriter. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  against  SoS.oO  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  i  es,  sir.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  p«.^ 
us  S87.0S  and  pays  S6  additional  per  machine  for  general  upke^ 
for  three  years'  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  S6  for  three  ycai's'  service? 

Mr.  wSteedman.  Yes;  in  other  w^ords,  they  pay  us  $93.08  net  pff 
machine. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  exchange  rate  with  the  Govemmeot<^' 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Steedman.  The  Government  have  their  exchange  rates  fisd 
and  as  I  recall,  it  is  §40. 

Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  Our  hic^hcst  allowance  is  $40. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  exchange  rate  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  That  would  be  according  to  the  list  that  prevails 
at  the  time  machine  is  traded. 
Mr.  Wood.  What  does  it  average  t 
Mr.  Steedman.  The  highest  on  the  list  is  $40. 
Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  in  no  case 
.pays  more  for  exchaujging  the  same  class  of  machine  than  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  would  pay  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  get  less. 
The  Government  would  get  more  of  an  allowance  than  a  commercial 
concern,  because  the  Government's  allowance  is  absolutely  fixed  at 
$40,  whereas  our  list  is  subject  to  change  at  any  time  due  to  market 
conditions.  When  you  figure  your  machine  for  a  trade  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  the  allowance  on  those  machines  would  be  $40,  whereas 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Coloration  or  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  or  people  of  that  Iqnd^  the  list  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  could  not  be  more  than  $40  ana  would  be  very  apt  to  be  less, 
becijiase  that  is  the  maximum.  At  present,  as  Mr.  Ochsenreiter  just 
remmds  me,  the  allowance  on  a  machine  at  the  end  of  three  years 
is  $35  in  the  commercial  field,  s^^  that  the  Giovemment  has  a  $5 
leeway  in  price  there. 

life  Wood.  Then  you  are  not  making  a  very  big  profit  on  ihe 
mntiiTnes  you  are  selling  the  Government. 

Mr.  Steedman.  We  are  not  making  any  profit. 
Mr.  Wood.  You  are  not  making  any  pront  ? 
Mr.  Steedman.  We  are  not  maMng  a  profit;  no,  sir.    I  mi^ht  also 
make  the  statement  that  during  the  war  we  have  supplied  the  Gov- 
ernment  with    approximately   35,000   or  40,000   typewriters,    and 
whatever  loss  we  nave  had  to  contend  with  on  that  score  we  feel  is 
just  our  little  contribution  to  the  war,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  are  pleading  for  relief  here  to-day,  so  that  we  can  bid  on  an  equal 
basis  with  our  competitors  and  be  placed  in  a  position  where  we 
can  have  an  equal  chance,  because  we  really  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  a  big  buyer  in  the  future  for  some  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Wood.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  I  wish  you  would 
place  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  price  charged  the  Government 
at  the  time  this  rider  was  put  on  for  a  given  machine  and  what  you 
charged   outside  parties  purchasing  large  quantities  of  the  same 
machine;  what  the  Government's  exchange  rate  was  at  that  time 
and  what  it  is  now,  and  also  the  exchange  rate  to  outsider  purchasers 
and  the  exchange  rate  at  that  time  and  the  exchange  rate  now,  and 
the  different  prices  you  were  charging  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government  at  that  time,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  you  have 
l>een  discriminated  against  or  whether  they  took  you  at  your  own 
^word.    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  here.    You  imderstand 
me,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Ochsenreiter.  Yes,  sir. 

I  hand  you  herewith,  marked  Exhibit  A,  photostatic  copies  of  our 
official  file  setting  forth  our  bid  to  the  Post  OflBce  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914-15,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
purchasing  agent.  Post  Office  Department,  ageeing  to  furnish  type- 
^Titers  to  the  Post  Office  Department  at  $58.50,  provided  our  pro- 
posal to  the  General  Supply  Conmiittee  for  the  exclusive  purchase 
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of  Royal  typewriters  be  aeeepted,  together  with  allowance  Ikt  of 
that  (late. 

Our  eommercial  priee  at  this  same  period  for  the  Xo.  5  model  was 
$75,  with  a  maximum  discount  of  10  per  cent,  or  $67.50.  The  Xo.  10 
model,  which  was  the  new  model  tj^jewriter  just  being  introduced, 
listed  at  $100,  there  being  in  effect  applicable  to  this  price  a  series  of 
commercial  discounts  ranging  from  10  percent,  or  $90;  10  and  10  per 
cent,  or  $S1 ;  to  10,  10  and  10,  or  $72.90,  governed  by  the  number 
of  tyi)ewriters  involved  in  the  transaction  and  the  total  number  of 
typewriters  in  the  equipment  of  the  prospective  purchaser. 

T  also  hand  you  herewith,  marked  Exhibit  B,  copy  of  our  currert 
allowance  schedule  to  the  Ignited  States  Government,  which  will 
remain  in  effect  until  June  30,  1020.  The  divisions  as  to  serial  num- 
bers lierein  specified  are  the  divisions  of  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee. 

I  also  hand  you  herewith,  marked  Exhibit  C,  our  commercial  allow- 
ance at  present  in  effect,  but  which  is  subject  to  revision  at  any  time 
and  wliich  expires  March  30,  1920,  at  the  very  latest. 

New  York,  May  29,  1911 

The  Pi  UCIIASINC   A(JKNT, 

Post  Offivv  Depart meni^  Washington,  D.  (\ 

Sih:  In  ronnoction  with  our  hid  attached,  we  agree,  in  the  event  of  an  aiK-ard  tons 
through  the  (ion(»ral  Supply  Committee  on  our  propo6al  made  to  that  committwfor 
the  excluni  vo  purchaw*  of  Royal  typewriters,  under  the  schedule  of  the  General  Supply 
Committee*,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  such  an  award,  or  contract,  to  cover  purchHSff 
hy  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  Postal  Service,  provided  that  Royal  tyip- 
writers  are  purchased  exclusivelv  for  the  Postal  Service  during  the  ^scal  year  endin: 
June:iO,  1915. 

This  proposal  to  the  (leneral  Sup])ly  Committee  provides  for  a  price  of  $58.50  on  th«» 
\o.  10  mod<»l  Royal  typewriter  and  $50  on  the  No.  5  model  Royal  typewriter  and  an 
exchange;  schedule,  dated  October  15,  191:^,  as  attached  to  this  letter,  which  will  W 
effective  during  the  fiscal  year  1915. 
Resi>ectfully. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.  (Ixc.i 


AUoinanre  schedule  in  effect  Oct.  1,5,  1913. 

American ' $2.  00  j  Hammond : 

Rlieketisderfer:  j  L'p  to    50,000 $.3.(R> 

No.  5 2.50  I  88,000 :>.«» 

110,000 .   .  10.(if» 

Over   110,000.. Vl.J^ 


Xo.  7 8.50 

No.  8  or  Electric 5.  00 


liarlock:  |  Hammond  wide  carriage 2.  W^ 

NoH.  2,  4,  <),  8,  and  9 2. 00  '  Jewett 2.0i> 

Nos.  10  or  12 5.00  I  Manhattan 2.iV 

Corona 20.  (K)  |  Monarch: 

Densmore 2.  00  i  No.  1  to  15,000 15.<H» 

Elliott-Fisher 2.00  I  25,000 17.50 

With  adding' attachment 10.00  40,000 20. (H' 

Emerson 5.00  i  ttO,000 22.  V» 

Fav-Sholes 2.  00  I  75, 000 25.  W* 

Franklin 2.00  '  Over  75,000 27.:i<* 

Fox  hlind 3.  00  Nos.  2  and  3  to  15,000 170. «> 

Nos.  28  or  24  to  :i0,(K)0 12.  50  i  25,000 22. .=i'> 

50,000 15.  00  40,000 2o.0<> 

Over  50,000 17.  50  !  60,000 20.  V 

No.^.  25,  2<),  27,  and  28 10.  00  I  75,000 27.o»> 
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( oiurch — CoDti  nued . 

No8,  2  and  3  to  100,000 |30. 00 

Over  100,000 32. 50 

lonan-h  No.  3: 

Wide  tairiage leei    6.00 

lew  Century 2. 00 

:ouelcM 20.00 

No.l 3.00 

No.2 5.00 

No.  3  to  100,000 10. 00 

Over  100,000 12.50 

'liver  No.  3: 

7.50 

'H  *sl. 

Upto220.000 17.50 

286,000 20.00 

350,000 22.60 

400,000 26.00 

Over  400,000 27. 50 

leM  6.00 

2.00 

10.00 

toj-»l  Grand 25. 00 

io\a,\  Standard : 

'  No.  1  to   20,000 16. 00 

30,000 20.00 

40,000 26.00 

Upto   40,000 30.00 

No.  5to  140,000 40.00 

100.000 42.50 

Over  160,000 45.00 

Loyal  Noe.  6  and  7: 

Wide  oarriage less  5.00 

tomiiiKlon : 

N™..  2.  3,  5,  8.  and  9 2.00 

X.>s,  fi  or  7  to  100.000 5.00 

140.000 7.50 

175,000 8.50 

i;20.000 9.00 

Over  220.000 10. 00 

Nop.  10  or  il  to   50.000 22. 50 

100.000 25.00 

150.000 ,  27.50 

200,000 30.00 

300.000 35.00 

Over  300,000 40.00 

iemtn^Ion  Noe.  10  or  11: 

Wide  carriage less  .'>.  00 

!era-Siio 2,00 

holes  Vwible 2.00 

No.  I 10-00 

Xr.,  -2 15,00 

initli.  I,.  C: 

Nm,  I  t> 3.000 17.50 

To.i..T00 20,00 

Ovc'r5..500 22.50 

No.2  ti  10.000 17.50 

Ti.:i7.oOO 20.00 

To  43.000 22.  60 

To  HO.OOO 25. 00 

T.I  100.000 27.  50 

32.60 

SB!  on  above  Rchedule,  i 

to  machines  fitted  w: 
leti-  parts,  a  rorking  order. 

Elile  and  other  odd  types,  10  per  cent 


Smith,  X.  C. — Continued. 

No.  3  ti  1,500 »17.60 

To3,000... aftoo 

Over  3,000 2£60 

No.  6 26.00 

No.  4 S7.80 

No.5 4a00 

Smith-Premier: 

No.1,3.6,8,9 2.00 

No,  2  or  4  to  50,000 2.50 

To75,000 5.00 

To  105,000 6. 00 

To  120,000 ft  00 

Overl20,000 9.00 

No.  10  to 20,000 12.50 

To40.000 15.00 

To60,000 17.60 

To80,000 20.00 

TolO  22.50 

26.00 

10: 
5  lew. 

Standard  (olding 17.60 

Steanu: 

No.2 moo 

No.  4 :,.  12.60 

Sua: 

No.1,2,3 2:00 

No.  6,  n«w.... 7.60 

Underwood: 

No.lor2 7.60 

No.3to20,000 laOO 

To31.700 22.60 

Over  31,700 32.50 

No.  3XW  to  7,000 20.110 

Over7.000 30.00 

No.  4to 23,000 17.50 

To37,500 20.00 

To50,000 22.50 

To  100.000 25.00 

To  150.000 27.60 

To  200.000 30.00 

To  250.000 36.00 

To300,000 37.50 

To350.000 40.00 

Over36O.O00 42.50 

No.  5to23,000 2a00 

To  37,500 22.50 

ToSO.OOO 25.00 

To  100,000 27.60 

To  150.000 30.00 

To  200,000 32.50 

To 260,000 37.50 

To300.000 42.50 

Over3e0.000 45.00 

Viet  <i: 

I          No.  I  and2 16.00 

No.3 20.00 

j  Wellington 5. 00 

Williams 2.00 

i  Yoet: 

I           No.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 2.00 

No.  10 5.00 

!  Yoet  Vieiole 15. 00 

ith  pica  types  and  regular  keyboards,  coin- 


(a)  3  Royal  Standard,  model  ."no.  i 
^'-^'   7  (a)  3  Royal  Standard,  model  No. 

-  -  Royal  Standard  typewritera,  model  Nc 
^  ■  {c)  Royal  Standard,  model  No.  X- 
*  •  (f)  Royal  Standard,  model  No.  X 
_    ".  (f)  Ro>'al  Standard,  model  No.  X- 

Royal  Standard  typewriter,  model  No 

((/)  Royal  Standard,  model  No.  X 

:  J  Metal  coverH  for  Royal  Standard  typen 

-  (h)  Metal  covers  for  Royal  Standa 
^  (h)  Metal  covers  for  Royal  Standa 
'                                                                      (h)  Metal  covers  for  Royal  Standa 

If  awarded  the  exduHive  contract?: 
(1)  Royal  Ty|)ewriter,  model  No. 
(1)  Royal  Typewriter,  model  No. 

(3)  Royal  Typewriter,  model  No. 

(4)  Royal  Typewriter,  model  No. 

The  foregoing  prices  include  nibl>er 

// 

50  dozen  stops,  for  tabulating  attachn 
up  1  dozen  to  a  |>ackage 

Deliveries  to  iie  made  either  at  th< 
Washinj^ton,  I).  ('.,  or  at  the  post  ofh- 
States  as  miy  l>e  designated  in  the  n 
order  and  lU)  days  where  a|>ecial  keyl 

We  will  guarantee  each  Royal  Tyj 
poaal  to  1)0  a  ()erfect  working  machii 
from  dite  of  delivery  any  broken  or 
or  neglect. 

We  will  accept  midlines  of  our  ow 
on  the  purchise  on  Royal  tyjie write 
Royal  Tyi)ewriter  Co.'s  schedule  of  i 
attached. 

All  Royal  Standard  ty|>e writers  ar 
tite  card  writing  and  manifolding. 

The  undersigned  hereby  sul)scril)e 
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AltoKonet  $<itduJe  in  effect  June  i,  1914, 


IlickensdpTfer: 

No.  5 

No.  6 

$2.50 
5.00 
3.50 
5.00 
2.00 

15-00 
2.00 
2,00 

10.00 
5.00 
2.00 

10.00 
12.60 

led. 

Over  75,000 

No.  5~ 

:.v.v.:::»:m 

"    No.  8  or  electric 

With  adding  attachment 

No*.  6  and  7:  Wide 

leee 

ReminKton: 

No8.  2,  3,  6.  8wid9. 
No.6- 

carnage, 

'ox  Blind 

17.50 
10.00 
10.00 

2.50 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 
12.60 
15.00 
2.00 

12.50 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 

12.50 
15.00 
17.50 
20  00 
22.50 
25-00 
30-00 
35.00 
5.00 
15.00 

2.50 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 

12,50 
15  00 
17.50 

20-00 
25.00 
27  50 

5-00 
30  00 

5  00 

15.00 
17-50 

No.  7— 

ToW.OOO 

Nob.  10  and  11— 

To  106,000 

To  160,000 

2a  00 

To  130.000 

saw 

To  260,000 

30.00 

Wide  ciUTiaf;c 

To  25.000 

To  35.000 

Secor,  NoB^l^mTs 

Smith,  L.C.: 
No.  1— 

T.60 

Over  75,000 

To6,600 

17.60 

Over7,000 

No.  2— 

To  27,500 

T„1>5.00(1 

Tor.,000 

15.00 

.V.'.".".'.V.  ato 

No.  :!:  Wide  carriage. less.... 

Noa.  3  and  6-^ 

No.  2 

KoB.  4  and  6— 

Ni).  3:  Widi-  carriage.  leBS... 
No.  0 — 

Ovef  160,000.... 
Smith  Pramior: 
No.  2— 

40.00 

To4.i0.000 

No.  4— 

ittebun;h  Visihlt:  Noh.  lUndl2 

No.  10— 

^'■'no.  1 

To  50,000 

To  80,000 

17.50 

186256— 20~PT  2 
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Smith-Premier—  Continued. 
No.  10 — Continued. 

To  100,000 120.00 

To  125,000 25.00 

Over  125,000 27.50 

Wide  carriage less..     5.00 

Standard  folding 10.00 

Steams: 

No.  2 5.00 

No.4 7.50 

Sun: 

Xos.  I,2,and3 2.00 

No.  (),  new 7. 50 

Underwood : 

Nos.  1  and  2 5.00 

No.  3— 

To  20,000 15.00 

To31,700 17.50 

()ver31,700 27.50 

No.  3XW— 

To  7,000 20.00 

Over  7.000 25.00 


Underwood — Continued . 
Noe.  4  and  5 — 

To  37,500 

To  100,000 

To  175,000 

To  247,000 

To  300,000 

Over  350,000 

To400,000 

Over  400, 000 

Victor: 

Nos.  land  2 

No.  3 

Visa^ph 

Wellington 

Williams 

Yost: 

No.  10 

Nos.  2  and  3,  visible. 


Machines  not  listed  on  above  schedule,  no  value. 

The  above  applies  to  machines  fitted  with  pica  types  and  regular  keyboar 
plete  parts,  and  in  working  order. 
Elite  and  other  odd  types,  10  per  cent  leas. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BY-LAWS  OF  ROYAL  TYPEWRFTER   CO.  (iXC). 

Art.  V,  Sec  3.  President —The  president  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall 
such  duties  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  him  by  the  chairms 
board,  and  of  the  executive  commi]ttee,  in  addition  to  the  general  control  and 
ment  of  its  business  and  affairs,  but  subject^  however,  to  the  right  of  the  dir 
delegate  any  8pe<'ific  power,  except  such  as  may  be  by  statute  exclusivelv  c 
on  the  president  to  any  other  offi(*er  or  officers  of  the  company.  He  shall  1 
power  to  authorize  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to  be  affixed  to  all  papers  which 
required. 

I,  J.  Coupor  Lord,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  (^o.  (Inc.),  a  corpoi 
the  State  of  New  York,  hereby  certif>'  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  extract  f 
by-laws,  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators  of  said  company,  i 
tlie  said  by-laws  are  now  in  full  force  and  effect  and  that,  George  Ed.  SmitI 
duly  elected  president. 

J.    COUPER  LORI 

Sea 


Schedule  of  allowances  of  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  to  the  United  States  Government  i 

year  1919-20. 

(a)  Model  No.  1 : 

(1 )  Serial  No.  0  to  25000 

(2)  Serial  No.  25001  to  50000 

(3)  Serial  No.  50001  to  75000 

(4)  Serial  No.  75001  and  above 

(b)  Model  No.  3  (A^-ide  carriage) 

(c)  Model  No.  5: 

(1)  Serial  No.  0  to  175000 

(2)  Serial  No.  175001  to  225000 

(3)  Serial  No.  225001  and  above 

(d)  Model  No.  6  or  7  (wide  carriage): 

(1)  Serial  No.  0  to  125000 

(2)  Serial  No.  125001  to  150000 

(3)  Serial  No.  150001  to  175000 

(4)  Serial  No.  175001  and  above 


To  88. 
To  131 
Tola 
Over 
onaroh: 

Nofl,  1.  -,  .V- 

7.50 
10.00 
15.00 
17.50 

20.00 
22.60 
25.00 
30.00 
5.00 

7.60 
12.60 

2.60 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 

12.50 
15.00 
6.00 

Bex 

Royal: 

L. 

No.  1— 

To  125,000 

Two-code  letters—- 

Over  70,000 

Wide  carriage 

oisetesB; 

::::im 

Over  12,300 

liver: 

No.  3 

So.  9- 

Wide  canine 

...  .lea 

To  8,200 

12.60 
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L.  C  Smith — Continued. 
No.  1 — Continued. 

()ver8,20() $15.00 

To4:UKK) 10.00 

To  100,000 12.50 

Over  100,000 17.50 

No.  3  - 

To3,300 10.00 

ToS.200 12.50 

To  19.000 15.00 

To2i.000 17.50 

Over  2B.0(M) 20.  00 

No.  4— 

To  15.000 17.50 

Over  15,000 20.00 

No.  5 — 

To  200.000 20.  00 

To  225.000 22.  50 

To  240.000 25.  00 

Over  240,000 27.  50 

No.  «— 

To  2,000 12.50 

ToO.OOO 15.00 

To  8,000 17.50 

Over  8.000 20.00 

No.  7— 

To  15.000 25.00 

Over  15,000 30.00 

No.  8— 

To  300.000 30.00 

To  325,000 32.50 

Over32').000 35.00 

Smith  Premier: 

No.  10— 

To  95.000 10.00 

To  119,000 12.50 

To  134,000 15.00 

Over  134,000 17.50 

Two  code  letters — 

To  50,000 17.50 

TofiO.OOO 20.00 

To  70.000 22.50 

Over  70,000 25.00 


Smith  Premier — Continued. 

Wide  carriage le«. . 

Standard  folding 

Steams 

Secor 

Sun: 

No.l 

No.  3 

No.  6 

Underwood : 

Noe.  1.2 

No.   3.    12-inch,    14-inch,    16- 
inch — 

To  85.500 

To  115,000 

To  155.000 

To  185,000 

Over  185,000 

No.  3,  XW,  18-inch.  20.inch. 
26-inch— 

Toll.SOO 

To  18,500 

To  25,000 

To  35,000 

To  45,000 

Over  45,000 

No8.  4,  5 — 

To  247,000 

To  500,000 

To  685,000 

To  750,000 

To  850,000 

Over  850.000 

Victor: 

No8.1,2 

No.  3 

Visagraph 

Woodstock: 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Yost  visible 


laoo 

2.50 
150 

2.50 
5.  DC 


O.0C 


10. 0( 
20. 0( 
25. 0( 
27. 5( 
32. 5( 


iao( 

17. 5( 
21  Vi 
25lO( 
30.01 
32. 5( 

md 
2a  o( 

25-01 

3a  01 

31  o( 
Zl.U 

aOO 

laM 
laoi 

ia« 

15i« 

ia« 


Machines  not  listed  on  above  schedule,  no  value. 

The  above  applies  to  machines  fitted  with  pica  types  and  regular  keyboards,  oo» 
plete  parts  and  in  working  order. 

Sufficient  amount  ^411  be  deducted  for  missing  or  broken  parts  to  put  the  maduBfl 
in  salable  condition. 

Elite  and  other  odd  types  10  per  cent  less. 

Shiftless  or  billing  type  $5  less. 

Blank  keyboard  $5  less. 

( -omposition  keyboard  $5  less. 

(Olivers  and  Smith  Premiers  excepted.) 

Odd  type  discounts  apply  to  Royals  the  same  as  other  makes. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  Mr.  Wood,  at  the  time  the  standardization  cofrr 
mittoe  was  formulated  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  was  then  a  vajj 
voung  company.     It  was  just  getting  on  its  feet.     There  is  no  d(  ' 
but  what  there  were  different  prices  that  did  prevail  from  time 
time,  duo  to  (quantities  and  allowances  made  for  advertising 
poses  to  establish  ourselves  in  the  market.     This  price  of  $58.^  8 
wtis  nuoted  to  the  Government  then  was  quoted,  as  Mr.  Ochsei 
and  1  have  told  you  before,  because  of  the  tremendous  quantitr< 
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machines  we  would  secure  from  the  Grovernment  on  standardization. 
Under  those  conditions  we  would  have  been  able  to  utilize  the  ad- 
vertising that  would  come  from  such  a  standardization,  and  due 
allowances  were  made  aud  value  attached  to  that  when  we  made 
that  bid. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  Government  had  carried  out  what  you  were 
iw'anting  it  to  do  in  the  way  of  the  standardization  of  the  machines, 
you  would  have  been  willing  and  would  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Government  to  furnish  this  machine  for  $58.50. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  has  transpired  since  that  time  to  change  your 
opinion  with  reference  to  your  ability  to  do  that?  Is  it  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  paying  the  other  companies  more,  or  because 
of  the  increased  cost  ? 

Mr.  Steedmax.  It  is  because  of  increased  costs  of  material  and 
labor. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  know,  why  did  not  the  Government  fix  a  stand- 
ardization price  for  all  machines  of  like  character  so  that  your  ma- 
chine, the  Underwood  machine,  and  the  Remington  machine,  which 
are  accepted  as  being  standard  and  in  general  use,  would  bring  the 
same  price. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  That,  sir,  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  That 
ixras  in  the  hands  of  your  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  I  suspect  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
offering  different  prices,  and  the  Underwood  were  offering  different 
prices,  and  the  Remington  was  offering  different  prices,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why,  inst<>a(l  of  fixing  a  standard  price,  they  provided 
that  the  Government  would  pay  the  minimum  price  you  were  charg- 
ing any  one  department.  It  affected  all  alike  except  that  you  hap- 
pened to  1)0  the  under  dog  at  the  time  they  fixed  the  price. 

Mr.  Stekdman.  But  there  was  nothing  very  unusual  about  that. 
If  we  were  the  underdog  we  were  the  underdog  because  we  were  the 
new  pe()])lo  in  the  field  and  we  were  then  establishing  ourselves 
aj^rtinst  strong  competitors,  and  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  we 
rouhl  do  it,  and  that  was  to  establish  the  reputation  and  the  merit 
of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  will  agree,  I  presume,  that  your  purpose  in  offering 
this  extraordinarily  attractive  price  to  the  Government  was  because 
you  wanted  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the  Government  sales. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  anyhodv  promise  vou  or  did  vou  have  anv  under- 
standing  with  anylxxly  that  you  wouhl  supply  the  Government  with 
all  the  machines. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  When  the  standardization  committee  adopted 
our  machine  and  recommended  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
wti  had  ovorv  reason  to  believe,  after  almost  a  year's  work,  that  their 
recommendation  was  going  to  be  accepted,  as  they  were  the  origi- 
iiatoi*s  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  know  who  was  on  that  standardization  com- 
mittee I 

Mr.  Steedmax.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  was  Mr.  Janios 
Jones,  accordinsr  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  is  Mr.  James  Jones  ? 
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Mr.  OcHSEXREiTER.  Ho  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industrv  of  the  DepartnKMit  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  who  were  the  other  memhers? 

Mr.  OciisENREiTER.  Mr.  Drane,  purchasing  agent  of  the  War 
I)o])artment ;  Mr.  Turkenton,  of  the  Navx  Department;  Mr.  Stewart 
I  think,  from  tlie  Department  of  Justice;  and  my  recollection  is 
rather  faulty  as  to  the  other  gentlemen.  It  happens  that  I  was  not 
with  the  com])any  just  at  that  time,  hut  those  three  gentlemen,  1 
know,  were  meml)ei-s  of  the  committee,  and  I  think  Mr.  Austin,  for- 
merly assistant  ])ur(*hasing  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  who  is  now  dead,  was  also  a  memher  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Woon.  And  you  say  they  made  a  report  ? 

Mr.  OoHSENREiTER.  There  was  a  vote  oi  7  to  4  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Suj)])ly  Conmiittee  favoring  standardization  on  our  machine 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  ? 

Mr.  OcnsEXREiTER.  No,  sir;  I,  nersonally,  have  not:  I  do  noi 
know  whether  one  could  be  procurea  or  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  they  ever  submit  their  report  ? 

Mr.  ()( iisEXREiTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  To  whom  did  thev  submit  it  ? 

Mr.  OcnsEXREiTER.  To  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv,  Mr.  McAdoo 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  pretty  important  thin" 
for  you  gentlemen  if  you  could  find  a  copy  of  that  report.  As  fai 
as  I  am  individually  concerned,  even  though  you  gentlemen  wen 
tryinj'  to  make  a  short  cut  to  get  a  monopoly  of  this  basiness  I  dc 
not  ttiink  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  discriminatin* 
against  you. 

Mr.  ()cHSENREiTER.  Do  you  wish  us  then  to  procure  a  copy  ol 
the  report  of  the  General  Supply  Committee  and  submit  it  to  youi 
(Tliis  report  was  refused  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  but  Mr.  Jacques 
will  furnish  it  to  the  committee  on  reauest.) 

Mr.  W^ooD.  That  is  not  what  you  call  this  committee,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Oc  iisENREiTER.  Ycs,  sir;  it  was  the  General  Supply  Committ^. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Have  they  not  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  OcnsEXREiTER.  I  shall  ascertain  from  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  it  was  a  special  committee  instead  of  the 
(ieneral  Supply  Committee. 

Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  No,  sir ;  it  was  the  General  Supply  Committ^f. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  record 
in  their  office. 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  for  your  No.  10  machine  fumishc<i 
the  Government  in  large  quantities  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  being  fiirnished,  and  a  fair  nrice  for  a  like  machine  furnished 
by  the  Underwood,  and  a  like  macliine  furnished  by  the  Remington 
Co.  and  the  L.  C.  Smith  Co.,  and  all  these  other  competitors? 

Mr.  Steedmax.  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  verj''  difficult  to  answer  inr 
question  on  that  score  to-day,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  rising  lahw 
costs  on  type^Titcr  machines.  There  is  not  any  one  of  us  vlw* 
knows  where  W(^  stand  to-day  on  that  score,  but  it  is  fair  to  assurv 
that  if  other  companies  can  sell  you  typewriters  at  a  $70  price 
price  and  live  through  it  we  can  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  also  bo  fair  to  assume  that  if  you  couH 
sell  us  a  machine  at  $58.50  and  live  through  it,  that  that  wooM 
l)c  a  fair  price. 
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Mr.  Steedman.  Then  you  are  fixing  a  cost  to  beput  onto  the  public 
to  offset  any  losses  that  we  sustain  by  selling  the  Grovemmwit  in  such 
large  quantities  as  we  were  compelled  to  sell  them  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  what  you  thought  would  be 
a  fair  price  to  pay  for  all  these  machines  in  the  same  cGss,  and  you 
bad  told  us  what  Underwood  machine  corresponded  with  your  ma- 
[^hine  and  what  Remington  machine  corresponded  with  your  machine. 
Now,  there  must  be  some  medium  between  the  highest  price  that  we 
are  paying  and  the  lowest  price  we  are  paying,  whereby  an  equaliza- 
tion might  be  had. 

Mr.  Steedman.  An  equahzation  will  probably  be  met  with  more 
favor  by  the  companies  who  have  enjoyed  your  price  and  have  en- 
jo  ved  aprofit  for  the  number  of  years  they  nave,  when  we  have  not. 

^Mr.  Wood.  Well,  you  can  not  expect  the  Government  to  give  you 
ti  bonus  based  on  what  you  have  lost. 

Mr.  Steedman.  We  do  not  expect  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  responsible  absolutely  for  this  situation,  as  I 
bake  it,  from  the  evidence  you  have  submitted  here  and  also  from  the 
liearings,  I  find,  have  been  recorded  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that 
[  feel  there  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  you,  but  you  have  no 
very  great  reason  to  complain,  because  originally  you  prepared  your 
bed  that  you  are  now  sleeping  in.  I  do  not  know  what  tne  attitude 
:>f  this  subcommittee  or  the  full  committee  would  be  at  all,  but  if  we 
are  paying  these  other  gentlemen  too  much  as  compared  with  what 
w^e  are  paying  you,  and  we  are  paying  you  too  little  as  compared  with 
wh^t  we  are  paying  them  for  the  same  goods  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  Government  can  afford  to  place  itself  in  the  attitude  of  dis- 
criminating for  the  purpose  of  pimishing  you  for  this  original  condi- 
tion that  you  established.  Therefore,  I  tnink  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  know  from  the  facts  what  would  be  a  fair  price  between  the 
highest  price  the  Government  is  now  paying  and  the  lowest  price 
which  the  Government  is  paying  for  the  same  commodity,  we  ought 
bo  take  that  into  consideration  at  anj*  rate. 

Mr.  Steedman.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  sir,  that  if  a  price 
evolved  five  or  six  years  ago  of  $70  or  $67.50  for  an  article  which  thfen 
cost  approximately  50  per  cent  less  in  those  days  than  it  does  now, 
[  think  if  that  price  prevailed  then  it  is  not  a  fair  and  just  price  to 
prevail  to-day. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  something  in  that,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  grasp 
what  you  are  wanting.     What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Steedman.  Our  officials  are  willing  to  sell  the  United  States 
Grovemment  on  a  $70  price.  Anything  less  than  a  $70  price  is  going 
to  force  us  out  of  competing  for  the  Government  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  not  necessarily  be  the  fault  of  the  Gov- 
gmment.  If  other  people  could  sell  the  machine  at  a  less  price  and 
if  that  machine  suits  the  needs  of  all  the  secretaries  and  all  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House  and  the  departments,  there 
would  be  no  particular  reason  why  we  should  change  that  price. 

Mr.  Steedman.  There  is  a  question  of  service  that  comes  into 
this  proposition  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  before,  which  is  rendered 
by  the  Koyal  Typewriter  Co.  and  not  given  by  any  other  company. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  understand  it,  they  seU  these  machines  and 
^arantee  them  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Steedman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  is,  they  will  either  give  3'ou  a  new  machine 
they  will  make  the  machine  they  have  sold  you  satisfacton'  f 
three  years.     That  is  the  rule  that  prevails  absolutely  in  the  llou: 
at  any  rate.     There  is  no  use  of  your  shaking  your  head  about 
because  I  know  it  prevailed  at  any  rate  with  the  old  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Steedman.  Do  you  mean  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  tli 
will  take  an  old  typewriter 

Mr.  Sissox  (interposing).  No;  but  for  three  years  they  guarani 
the  satisfactory  use  of  the  typewriter. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  day  over  the  three  vin 
it  may  be,  they  will  exchange. 

Mr!  Steedmax.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Sissox.  They  had  a  rule  here,  for  instance,  that  I  could  r 
get  a  new  typewriter  within  the  three  years. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sissox.  If  anything  was  wrong  with  m^^  typewriter.  I  woi 
take  it  up  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House  ami  lie  would  get 
touch  witti  the  ty[)ewriter  company  that  sold  that  particular  machi] 
and  they  were  re(iuired  either  to  make  that  machine  satisfacton' 
repairing  it  or  else  they  gave  me  a  new  machine. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  other  words,  they  had  the  option  of  doing  eitl 
one.  Now,  three  years  is  about  the  usual  life  of  a  typewriter,  h 
not  i 

Mr.  Steedmax.  lliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  I  see  it,  there  could  be  no  injustice  done  anylKX 

Mr.  Steedmax.  Tliere  is  a  difference  in  the  price  that  prevails 
those  different  typewriters.  When  you  are  buying  Roval  tv[ 
writers  for  $58. oO  and  Tnderwood  typewriters  for  $67.50  and  Reraiii 
ton  typewriters  for  870,  and  wliere  after  a  complete  investigation 
ail  th(»  machines  on  the  market  by  your  General  Supply  Commiti 
they  were  ready  to  standardize/)n  Royal  typewriters,  accepting  thf 
as  the  best  machines  on  the  market  at  that  time,  is  there  not  son 
injustice  done  there  t 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  that  cormnittee  ought  not  to  have  the  right ' 
determine  what  machine  1  shall  use  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  who  was  responsible  f^ 
that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  liave  two  machines  in  my  office  now,  and  I  suppt> 
all  the  inembei-s  have,  and  I  just  let  my  secretaries  detennine  wlu 
they  want.  1  do  not  have  a  word  to  say  about  it,  and  do  not  caJ 
what  niacliine  they  us(»  just  as  long  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  them. 

Mr.  Steedmax.  There  is  one  i)oint  about  this  w^hole  propositi*! 
on  which  we  are  being  condemned,  and  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  ^ 
were  responsible  for  our  own  condition;  as  I  see  it,  it  reverts  bac 
to  who  appointed  the  General  Supply  Committee  to  go  into  ih 
question  of  standardizing  typewriters  for  tbe  ITnited  States  Goven 
ment.  I  do  not  think  any  tj'-pewriter  company  was  responrsibb 
really,  for  that  condition.  I  think  that  must  have  originated  ^it! 
tlie  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  was  that  recommendation  not  carried  out? 

Mr.  Steedmax.  The  recommendation  was  made  to  Mr.  McAA^' 
and  I  have  never  known  any  reason  why  it  was  not  carried  out. 
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Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  The  other  tvpewriter  companiesy  when  the 
award  was  made,  absolutely  got  frigiitened  to  death.  Theyr  got  busy, 
employed  very  learned  counsel,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Secretary  that  standardization  on  any  tvpewriter  was  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  evidently  mistaken  about  the  price  charged 
by  the  Underwood  Co.  Their  machine  is  furnished  tne  Navy  De- 
partment at  $62. 

Mr.  Steedman.  That  is  the  model  No.  4. 

Mr.  Wfx>D.  1  notice  there  is  another  one  which  is  occasionallv,  and 
only  occasionally,  listed  in  this  lai^e  number  of  machines  whicn  they 
have  bought,  and  that  is  listed  at  $67.50. 

Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  That  is  for  the  Navy  Department,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  OCHSENREITER.  The  Navy  Department  up  until  two  years  had 
virtually  standardized,  and  they  purchased  absolutely  nothing  but 
Underwood  typewriters  until  two  years  ago.  They  bought  what  is 
now  an  obsolete  model  of  the  Underwood  typewriter,  their  model  No. 
4,  wliich  has  a  restricted  keyboard,  having  four  keys  and  eight 
characters  less  than  the  machine  accepted  as  the  standard  typewriter 
of  the  day.  The  machines  that  the  gentlemen  out  in  the  other  room 
are  using  are  No.  5  machines,  the  standard  typewriter. 
Mr.  TV  ooD.  Is  that  a  $67.50  machine  ? 

Mr.  OcnsENREiTER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  standard  Underwood 
typewriter  of  to-day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  it  serves  the  purposes  of  the  Government  and  these 

people  are  satisfied  with  it  and  we  are  getting  it  for  less  money 

Mr.  OcifSENREiTER  (interposing).  It  serves  the  purposes  of  the 
Navy  but  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  other  Government 
oITk  es. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  tlie  report  or  recommendation  of  the  General  Supply 
Comniittoo  had  been  adopted,  that  was  to  be  for  one  year? 
Mr.  Stkedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  wouhl  have  happened  after  that  year.  You 
w't)uUI  have  had  a  monopoly  on  the  business  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
was  there  any  arrangement  about  the  pvKo  for  the  next  yea,r  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  goes  into  that 
qiK^stion  at  all.  We  were  only  asked  to  bid  on  typewriters  for  the 
period  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  it  would  have  been  open  to  everybody  else  in  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  vSteedman.  It  would  have  been  an  open  proposition  the  next 
year  for  the  other  companies  to  bid  on.  I  must  correct  myself  about 
that,  he<  ause  I  do  not  Know.  The  recommtmdation  of  the  standard- 
ization committee,  as  was  known  at  that  time,  recommending  the 
Royal  as  being  the  bc»st  mac  hine  on  the  market  adaptable  to  Govern- 
mcMit  purposc^s,  whether  that  would  have  had  anythmg  to  do  with  the 
proposition  next  year,  or  whether  that  would  nave  been  opene<l  up 
again.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  you  know  that  if  the  Government  in  all  its 
cl(»partm(»nts  should  be  in  a  position  where  all  the  machines  were  of 
one  particular  make,  it  would  take  a  rather  courageous  Congress  to 
endeavor  to  change  that  monopoly  which  they  already  had,  because 
thev  would  have  so  many  macnines  already  bought. 
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Mr.  Steedman.  Of  course,  the  matter  was  to  be  put  on  a  business 
basis  at  that  time.  You  must  admit  that  the  most  economical  way 
you  could  conduct  the  purchase  of  typewriter  equipment  for  the 
Vnited  States  Government  would  be  to  standardize  on  one  type- 
writer, let  some  company  figure  on  that  quantity  of  typewriters,"and 
submit  you  a  bid  on  that  quantity.  It  would  be  tne  most  logical 
thing  for  you  to  do,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  committee  to  make 
such  a  recommendation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Shield  calls  mj^  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  this  rider  was  put  on,  there  was  another  provision  proposed. 
I  think  it  was  only  to  last  for  that  year.  The  other  provision  was  as 
follows : 

Within  W  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  President  shall  appoint  a  boani 
consisting  of  three  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  who  shall  serve  with 
out  additional  compensation  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  experienced  in  mechanicaJ 
manufacturing;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  make  an  inv^tigation  of  type- 
writing and  other  machines  of  like  character  and  to  fix  a  mechanical  standard  to  be 
required  for  typewriting  machines  for  each  class  of  work  in  the  public  service  requihiui 
the  use  of  such  machines;  it  shall  also  ascertain  and  report  as  nearly  as  may  \i 
practicable  the  probable  maximum  cost  of  producing  each  such  machine  based  upon 
such  mechanical  standard  and  shall  communicate  the  same  to  OongresB  throu^  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  of  it«  next  session. 

This  provision  went  out  on  a  point  of  order,  but  the  rider  that  we 
are  considering  here  stayed  in  because  it  was  a  limitation  upon  the 
expenditure  of  money.  It  was  clearly  the  purpose  of  this  provision 
which  went  out  on  a  point  of  order,  to  adopt  a  standard  machiDe, 
not  anybody^s  particular  machine,  but  a  standard  piece  of  mechanism 
to  do  the  work. 

Are  you  selling  the  Government  any  machines  now  ? 

Mr.  Steedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  departments  of  the  Grovemment  are  buying 
machines  now  ? 

Mr.  OcnsENREiTER.  All  departments  of  the  Government  are  buy- 
ing typewriters.  Most  of  tne  executive  departments  are  buying 
them,  but  they  can  only  buy  where  they  have  a  machine  to  trade  in. 
If  they  have  nothing  to  trade  in  they  are  compelled  by  the  Executive 
order  to  get  their  typewriter  equipment  from  the  General  Supply 
Committee  unless  it  is  some  special  form  of  equipment  which  they  do 
not  have.  The  Shipping  Board  and  outside  services  do  not  fall  under 
that  Executive  order.  For  instance,  the  Post  OflSice  Department  is 
to-day  buying  t}rpewriters  for  their  field  service,  they  not  falling 
under  the  Executive  order.  I  do  not  think  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  falls  under  that  Executive  order,  because  I  have 
furnished  new  machines  here. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  if  the  Treasury  Department. 
for  instance,  has  a  machine  installed  now,  they  can  make  an  exchange 
with  your  company  and  get  a  new  machine. 

Mr.  OcHSEfNREiTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  arc  not  required  to  go  to  the  Supply  Com- 
mittee for  that  exchange  ? 

Mr.  OcHSENREiTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  that  sort  of  an  arrangement  the  Supply  Com- 
mittee will  be  a  long  while  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  machines.  Ther 
certainly  do  not  need  now  any  more  machines  in  the  departments 
than  they  needed  during  the  war,  and  if  they  have  all  their  machines 
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installed  and  can  exchange  one  of  the  machines  they  have  installed 
now  for  a  new  machine,  1  do  not  see  when  they  would  ever  call  on 
the  Supply  ('Ommittee  for  any  machines. 

Mr.  Steedman.  You  want  to  take  into  consideration,  Mr.  Wood, 
that  those  machines  have  seen  unusual  service  during  war  times  and 
were  not  ^iven  the  same  amount  of  care  and  attention  that  the  o'rdi- 
nary  machines  were,  and  you  will  not  find  those  machines  over  in 
the  General  Supply  Committee  in  very  excellent  shape  for  workable 

Eurposes,  and  tneir  value  has  depreciated  on  account  of  the  use  they 
ave  been  subjected  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  were  enough  machines 
on  hand  at  this  time  to  run  all  the  Government  departments  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Steedman.  Yes,  sir;  I  appreciate  that,  and,  as  I  said  in  the 
early  part  of  my  statement,  I  do  not  believe  with  the  surplus  machines 
now  m  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  Government  will  be  big 
buyers,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  shoidd  have  an 
opportunity  at  this  time  to  equalize  our  proposition. 

ib.  Wood.  I  will  ask  you  again  whether  or  not  you  think  there  is 
a  place  somewhere  between  the  low  price  at  which  you  are  compelled 
to  furnish  these  machines  and  the  higher  price  at  which  the  Li.  C. 
Smi^  and  the  Remington  and  the  Underwood  are  furnishing  them 
which  could  be  arrived  at  and  which  would  be  at  least  a  more  equit- 
able disposition  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Steedman.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  I  am  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co. — -. 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  And  you  are  asking  to  have  a  price  fixed 
for  your  machine  which  is  the  maximum  price  paid  for  any  of  the 
other  machines. 

Mr.  Steedman.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir,  and  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  even  the  price  that  prevailed  for  the  Underwood  and  Rem- 
ington were  established  six  years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  making  those 
machines  was  approximately  50  per  cent  lower  than  what  it  is  to-day. 


Monday,  Januabt  19,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  E.  VAV  BUSKIBK,  KEPBESBHTIHG  THE 

REMINOTOV  TYPEWBITEB  CO. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  represent  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understand  you  want  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  selling  price  of  yom*  machine  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  les.  There  has  been,  in  the  appropriation 
bills  for  several  years  past,  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the 
money  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  the  piu'chase  of  typewriters 
at  a  greater  pric«  than  was  paid  by  the  Government  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  the  lowest  price  paid  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  For  the  same  make  and  model  of  machine:  yes. 
And  we  would  respectfully  petition  the  omission  of  that  in  the  iCHrth- 
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coming  a])i)ro|)riati()ii  bill  because  of  the  iiuTeascd  cost  of  manufac- 
turing aiui  of  doing  business  generally.  We  believe  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  tlie  typewriter  companies  if  it  wore  to  remain  in  the  bill 
another  year  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  that  there  are  various  prices  paid  to  various 
(Companies  for  practically  the  same  machine.  Your  machine  in  gen- 
eral use  is  tlie  No.  10  or  the  No.  5? 

Mr.  Van  Ri  skirk.  Our  machine  for  corresponding  purpos(»s  i? 
called  the  No.  10. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  the  Royal  machine,  corresponding  to  your  ma 
chine  for  general  use,  is  the  No.  5  i 

Mr.  Van  BrsK<RK.  No;  I  believe  it  is  the  No.  10. 

Mr.  Wood.  The*  I'nderA^'ood  is  the  No.  5^ 

Mr.  Van  Riskirk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  what  is  the  number  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  machim 
corresponding  to  your  machine  in  general  use  i 

Mr. Van  Biskirk.  The  No.  S. 

Mr.  Wood.  These*  various  (companies  are  selling  tho  Governmeui 
j)ractically  the  same  machine  at  (lifferent  prices,  ilow  much  do  you 
get  from  the  (iovernment  for  your  No.  10  machine? 

Mr.  A'an  Biskirk.  $70,  under  a  bid  made  for  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Itoyal  (-o.  gets  for  this  same  madiine  $58.50:  tho 
rnderwood  Co.  gets  $62  for  their  No.  4  machine;  $67.50  for  their 
No.  5  machine;  and  you  get  $70  ^ 

Mr.  Van   Biskirk.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  are  nuuMving  $70  for  your  machine  and  air  opr- 
ating  at  a  loss,  the  Royal  and  Tiidenvood  companies  are  certainly  lU't 
making  nuich  money  on  their  machines? 

Mr.  Van  Biskirk.  I  wouhl  imagine  their  loss  would  be  considerable. 

Mr.  Wood.  Uo  you  mean  to  say  you  are  now  selling  your  machinf? 
to  the  (iovernment  at  a  loss  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Biskirk.  We  can  not  sell  typewiiters  to  the  Govemmeut 
or  In  anybody  else  at  $70  and  clear  a  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  your  calculation  I  presume  you  chai-ge  so  muchftT 
manufacturing  cost,  so  much  for  selling  cost,  so  much  for  interest 
charges  and  patent  charges,  and  there  may  be  otlu^r  charges  that  enter 
into  th(^  calculation  ( 

Mr.  Van   Biskirk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  you  can  flimi- 
nat(^  the  selling  cost,  can  vou  not,  that  is,  as  applied  to  the  general 
scUiiiii:  cost  of  your  general  business  transactions  i 

Mi.  Van  Biskirk.  Not  in  the  least:  competition  for  Government 
busiiK^ss  is  just  as  strong  as  it  is  for  the  other  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  you  charge  as  much  against  a  machine  tbatVi^u 
sell  to  th(^  Government,  in  th(»  wav  of  selling  cost,  as  you  would  again>t 
a  machine  sold  to  an  individuaf  in  Ohio,  Now  York,  or  some  other 
plac(>  ( 

Mr.  Van  Biskirk.  Our  selling  costs  are  based  upon  the  seDiit' 
price. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  standard  selling  price  to  the  public,  havf 
vou  not  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  The  standard  selling  price  to  the  public,  where  there  is 
no  discount  made  on  account  of  lumishin^  machines  in  quantity* 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  selhng  price  that  you  charge 
up  against  the  Government,  where  you  sell  thousands  of  machines  per 
year? 

*  Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Yes.  If  there  is  an  expense  of  $1,000  to  be 
distributed  over  S5,000  worth  of  business  or  $2,000  worth  of  business, 
it  would  be  prorated  according  to  the  amount  of  each  sale. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  taking  your  sales,  upon  which  you  make  this  calcula- 
tion, do  you  not  segregate  them;  that  is  to  say,  the  different  kinds  of 
business  or  the  different  kinds  of  sales?  That  is,  vou  differentiate 
between  the  sales  made  to  the  Government  and  saTcs  made  to  indi- 
vidual buyers,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Oh,  yes.   . 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  process  of  arriving  at  your  selling  price 
in  order  to  fix  your  cost  price,  taking  the  Government  as  an  ulus- 
tratioii  ? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  A  $110  sale  would  bear  the  same  proportion 
of  the  expense  that*  a  $70  sale  bears  to  $110. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  a  $70  sale  to  the  Government  would  bear  its 
same  proportion  of  the  selling  cost  that  a  $110  sale  made  to  the 
public  would  bear  ? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  be  seven-elevenths? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  the  No.  10  machine  tnat  you 
sell  to  the  Government  at  $70? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  The  list  price  is  $110,  and  for  the  next  wider 
carriage  it  is  $1 15. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  price  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  We  are  working  under  a  contract  made  with 
the  Government  a  year  ago,  and  our  fist  prices  and  our  selling  prices 
to  the  public  have  been  advanced  since  tnat  time. 

Mr.  \VooD.  What  is  the  price  to  the  Government  of  the  $115 
machine  ( 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  $73.50;  next  comes  the  $120  machine  to  the 
public,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  is  $77;  the  next  width  is 
S1»^0  to  the  public  and  to  the  Government  $80.50. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  calculating  your  cost  price  you  include  these  four 
machines  ( 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  We  include  all  widths. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  there  any  others^ 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  Yes,'sir;  I  think  you  should  make  a  parallel 
column  for  the  machines  having  decimal  tabulators  for  which  the 
list  price  is  $20  over  the  figures  I  have  given  you;  starting  at  $110 
that  would  be  $130,  and  then  you  should,  add  $20  to  each  of  the 
others,  and  you  should  add  $14  to  the  Government  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  remedy  you  suggest  in  connection  with 
this  rider  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  I  believe  the  Government  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  buying  type^Titers  under  competitive  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  this  rider  were  taken  off  at  what  price  would  you 
ho  williii":  to  sell  your  machines  to  the  Government? 


Mr.  \'a\  Bf'-KiRK.  I  ♦!•'  not  wi^h  this  to  be  imderst«»l  as  ELLAk:::^ 
a  \fif\  u,  thf  Gfi%v-mm»TiT.  but  my  ju«lfirment  is  th&t  the  Gi:»v«^mrij?L' 
sKojjUI  pay  Pj  p*^r  r-**nt  Tni>r^  for  typewriters  thAn  it  is  now  dattzZ. 
Our  prir#-s  to  the  Government  were  baseil  on  &  dis«.*i.»unt  of  :>i'  lyr 
<^»-rit  from  oiir  th^Ti  li^^t  prir-f-^. 

Mr.  Wry>i>.  Then  the  $70  maehine  that  the  Gf:»vemment  is  n-it 
liuyln::  wriuM  r-rrst  S77 '. 

Sfr.  Vav  Bi'>KfRK.  I  ttiink  that  Ls  a  very  reasi>nable  pn:»pt>siii'»L 
that  ir.  my  own  vi#*w  of  it. 

Nfr.  Wa.-'^^n.  When  you  exchange  machines  for  the  GoTemmen 
wliat  i."*  vour  allowane*'  i 

Mr.  \''a\  JirsKiRK.  We  file  with  our  bid  for  Government  busines 
a  -^^iK'dule  of  allowances,  which  schedule  maintains  and  holds  goi> 
throufrhoiit  that  Government  fiscal  year,  and  those  allowances  n: 
from  ?r>  to  -^40.  according  to  the  machines. 

Mr.  Wa.sox.  Do  vou  mean  by  that  the  condition  of  the  maehini 
or  the  time  that  it  fias  been  used  t 

Mr.  \'ax  Bi'SKiKK.  The  time  it  has  been  used  is  the  basis  of  ouj 
bids  to  the  Government  for  allowances. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  whether  it  is  in  good  repair  or  very  bad  repaid 
does  not  make  much  difference  in  vour  allowances? 

Mr.  Van  Bt.sKiRK.  That  is  our  chance;  we  have  to  take  the  good 
with  the  bad. 

Mr.  WAsr>\.  F'orty  doUars  would  be  the  allowance  for  a  machine 
used  how  mai»y  velars  i 

Mr.  Van  ik'SKiRK.  Between  two  and  three  years. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Your  answer,  then,  would  be,  not  less  than  two  yeas' 

Mr.  Van  Bcskirk.  Yes;  that  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Xor  over  three  years  i 

Mr.  \'an  BiJSKiRK.  Xor  over  three  years;  I  think  that  woidd  be 
approximately  right. 

Mr.  WAsr>N.  What  do  you  consider  the  life  of  your  No.  10  machine 
in  th(^  liands  of  a  good  operator  but  used  hard  every  working  dav? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  With  proper  care  I  shoxdd  think  a  mac*hiDe 
should  give  five  years'  service.  Some  people  do  not  want  to  use  a 
macliiiHj  after  it  is  three  years  old,  but  others  will  use  a  machine  until 
it  is  eiglit  or  nnie  years  old. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  with  your  suggestion  about  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  your  No.  10  machine  to  the  Government,  would  there  be  any 
increase  in  the  allowance  for  exchanges? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  That  would  not  make  the  old  machine  more 
valuahle  after  it  has  been  used  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  the  allowances  remain  the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk.  I  could  not  assure  you  that  they  would.  I 
will  say,  liowever,  that  our  aUowances  to  the  Government  have 
always  Ixh'u  t  lie  same  as  our  allowances  to  the  public. 
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Monday,  January  19,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  A.  JOEBISSEH,  BEPBESEHTIVG  THE 

TTN DEEWOOD  TYPEWEITEE  CO. 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  of  the  representatives  of  other  typewriter  com- 
panies selUng  machines  to  the  Grovemment  seem  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  their  machines. 
I  suppose  you  are  entirely  satisfied  with  your  price  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  No.  1  am  very  thankful  to  the  committee  for 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
price,  and  we  leel  that  this  restriction  on  price  should  be  removed, 
and  it  was  manifestly  imfair  to  the  typewriter  industry,  because  what 
might  have  been  a  ifair  price  in  1915  is  an  unfair  price  now,  for  the 
reason  that  our  labor  has  increased  tremendously  and  material  as 
well.  You  are  just  as  familiar  with  that  as  I  am,  perhaps,  but  that 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  others  have  told  us  what  their  sales  were  to  the 
Government  for  the  calendar  year  1918.  Can  you  give  us  that  in- 
formation as  to  your  company  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  The  saJes  that  passed  through  my  hands  here 
amounted  to  58,000  machines. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  were  some  sold  that  did  not  come  through  your 
office? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Yes;  some  were  sold  directly  through  New  York, 
of  which  I  have  no  record. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  they  were  largely  the  No.  4  or  No.  5  machines? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  They  were  mosUy  the  No.  5  machines.  The  War 
Department  used  entirely  No.  5. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  the  the  $67.50  machine? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Yes,  sir*  and  the  Navy  Department  used  almost 
entirely  the  No.  4,  although  they  did  buy  some  No.  5  machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  $62  machine? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  No.  4  and  No.  5  machines  are  the  two  machines 
that  you  sell  in  general,  but  you  have  some  special  machines,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  We  have  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  and  26  inch  machines. 

Mr.  W^ooD.  Wliat  proportion  of  these  wider  carriage  machines  have 
yoii  sold  to  the  Government  in  comparison  with  the  No.  4  or  No.  5 
machine  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  A  very  small  proportion  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  that  practically  au  of  your  sales  are  of  the  No.  4 
and  No.  5  macliinos,  and  the  others  are  negUgible? 

Mr.  JoERfssEX.  I  would  not  call  them  negligible,  becaxise  during 
the  war  we  sold  some  thousands  of  those  machines. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  your  total  sales? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  Yes;  in  ordinary  tmies  it  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  allowance  on  exchanges  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Our  aUowance  to  the  Government  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  allowance  to  the  commercial  world.     For  instance,  we 
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allow  as  much  for  a  machine  that  vou  trade  in,  although  you  pay  only 
$62  for  it,  as  we  would  allow  to  John  Jones,  who  pays  $97.50. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  other  companies  make  a  greater  allowance  on 
exchangee  to  the  Government  than  thev  do  to  private  individuals? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Well,  we  do  in  a  few  cases.  For  instance,  the 
Oovernment  exchange  Ijst,  as  made  up  by  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee, has  a  different  break  in  numbers  than  our  exchange  list,  and 
in  a  few  cases  we  would  allow  a  little  more  to  the  Government  than 
we  would  to  the  general  public;  but  that  only  occurs  on  a  ver\'  fe^ 
machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  take  your  No.  5  machine:  after  it  has  been  in  use 
two  or  three  years  what  is  the  discount  you  make  to  the  Government 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  $40. 

Mr.  W(H)D.  After  it  has  been  used  how  long? 

Mr.  JoERissEx.  After  it  has  been  used  about  three  years  and  some 
times  four  years.     Does  any  other  company  allow  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  Xo;  1  think  not. 

Mr.  JoEHissEN.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  company  that  allow; 
anv  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  your  allowance  for  a  No.  4  machine  under  tlw 
same  conditions? 

Mr.  JoEUissEX.  The  same  price.  We  do  not  make  any  different 
between  the  No.  4  and  the  No.  5  machines  in  our  allowances. 

Mr.  W<H)D.  I  presinne  hi  your  calculation  you  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  your  factory  cost  but  your  selling  cost  and  all  other  over- 
head charges  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEx.  Yes;  and  our  repair  department,  express  charges 
and  freight  charges,  and  we  pay  those  charges  all  over  the  country. 
For  instance,  if  we  deliver  a  machine  in  San  Francisco  by  express  for 
the  Government  we  must  take  into  consideration  express  charges 
— and,  by  the  way,  express  charges  have  increased — and  then  we  guar- 
antee the  machine  for  one  year,  so  that  we  have  to  send  a  man  to 
repair  it  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  not  have  the  machine  sent  to  you  I 
Would  not  that  be  cheaper  than  to  send  a  man  to  the  machine? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  sent  a  man  from 
here  to  make  a  repair  in  San  Francisco,  because  we  maintain  repair 
offices  so  that  machines  may  be  repaired  if  they  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  repair  offices. 

Mr.  Wood,  riiore  is  no  difference  in  that  respect  between  a  machine 
sold  to  the  Government  and  a  machine  sold  to  an  individual,  is  there! 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Very  often  a  machine  sold  to  an  individual  is  not 
guaranteed  lor  a  year  but  a  machine  sold  to  the  Government  is 
always  guaranteed  for  a  year.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suspect  that  is  by  reason  of  the  shortsightedness  d 
the  buyer  in  not  asking  for  such  a  guaranty? 

Mr.  JoERrssEX.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  when  a  guaranty  is  made  there  is  no  difference 
as  to  a  niacliine  sold  to  the  Government  or  as  to  a  machine  sold  to 
an  individual,  so  far  as  keeping  the  guarantv  is  concerned? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  No,  sir;  it  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  your  sales  to  the  Government  do  you  not  make* 
considerable  difference  in  favor  of  the  Grovernment  by  reason  of  tlw 
fact  that  it  does  not  cost  you  nearly  as  much  for  selling  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  does  to  the  ordinarv  individual? 
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Mr.  JoERissEN.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  you  sell  thousands  of  machines 

Mr.  JoERissEN  (interposing).  Of  course,  that  was  an  extraordinary 
case  during  the  war,  but  I  mean  in  normal  times. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  thing  would  apply  in  normal 
times,  because  your  machine  has  become  standard  in  the  use  of  the 
Government,  and  you  do  not  have  to  keep  men  around  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drumming  up  trade  to  the  extent  that  you  keep  your  men 
engaged  in  drumming  up  trade  throughout  the  country,  where  you 
must  keep  in  close  touch  with  other  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  We  have  to  keep  men  here  in  order  to  look  after 
the  little  adjustments  necessary  on  a  machine  or  to  keep  the  operators 
satisfied.  Also,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  to  make  collections. 
For  instance,  it  is  more  difficult  many  times  to  collect  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  must  have  vouchers  and  receipts. 
We  sometimes  get  an  order  for  50  machines;  they  are  distributed 
or  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  we  have  to  have  a  receipt  from 
each  Government  official  receiving  a  machine  stating  that  he  has 
the  machine  bearing  that  serial  munber*  all  of  those  receipts  must 
come  into  Washington  before  we  can  make  any  coUections. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  out  of  town  business,  but  what  Mr.  Wood  had 
especially  in  mind  was  the  enormous  volume  of  business  in  the  city. 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Of  course,  most  of  our  business  is  out  of  town. 
^  Mr.  Wood.  Most  of  your  Government  business  ? 
MMr.  JoERissEN.  Yes,  sir. 

IBMr.  Wood.  Suppose  the  Government  were  taking  all  jrour  machines 
and  you  were  not  selling  machines  to  private  individuals  at  all; 
then  your  overliead,  in  connection  with  your  selling  cost,  would  not 
be  anything  to  compare  with  what  it  is  now,  would  it? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  If  we  only  had  one  customer,  of  course,  we  would 
not  hav(»  to  maintain  the  Branch  offices  all  over  the  United  States 
that  wo  do  now:  but  still  we  would  have  to  have  a  service  station 
in  which  wo  could  have  the  machines  repaired. 

Mr.  Wood.  Certainly;  but  is  it  not  a  lact  that  it  does  not  cost  you 
a^c;  much  to  soil  a  machine  to  the  Government,  by  reason  of  the  great 
niimbor  the  Government  buys,  as  it  would  cost  you  to  sell  the  same 
niimbor  distrihutod  all  over  the  country  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  and 
other  individual  buvers? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Well,  possibly  that  might  be  true,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  would  find  very  much  difference  in  it  for  the  reason  that 
very  often  it  costs  us  more  to  sell  a  machine  to  the  Government. 
For  instance,  you  sell  a  machine  to  some  of  these  Indian  agencies  out 
\^ost,  you  have  to  pay  the  express  to  the  nearest  station  and  then 
have  to  hire  a  wagon  and  drive  for  miles  in  order  to  deliver  the 
nnachine. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  those  are  exceptional  cases? 
Mr.  JoEREisEX.  Perhaps  they  are. 

^Ir.  Wood.  To  fiu*ther  illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  when 
you  sell  in  large  quantities  to  big  corporations  tnat  use  a  great  many 
xnachines  you  make  a  discount? 

Mr.  JoEBissEN.  But  nothing  like  the  discount  we  give  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.    We  perhaps  give  10  per  cent  oflF. 

Mr.  Wood,  i  ou  make  a  larger  discount  to  the  Grovemment  because 
the  Government  is  the  largest  buyer;  is  not  that  one  reason? 
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Mr.  JoERissEN.  Well,  the  main  reason  why  we  have  made  this  d 
count  to  the  Government  is  that  in  the  early  days  we  had  a  lot 
cut-throat  competition  in  Washington  and  ever\^bodv  wanted  t 
indorsement  of  the  Government  as  a  purchaser  of  machines,  and 
did  it  largely  for  the  value  of  the  advertising. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  worth  something  for  that  purpose,  is  it  not  * 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  It  is  worth  somet-ning  for  that  purpose,  but  I  thi 
the  value  was  somewhat  exaggerated,  because  nearly  every  compa 
sells  machines  to  the  Government. 

*  Mr.  Uavis.  The  Government  is  the  largest  individual  purchaser 
your  machines,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  I  understand  it  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  you  think  would  be  a  fair  increase  in  t 
price  of  your  machhie  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  Well,  I  would  certainly  make  the  Government 
low  a  price  as  we  made  to  any  concern  and,  perhaps,  low^er. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  so,  but  that  is  not  an  answer  to  i 
question. 

Mr.  JoKKissEX.  I  should  think  S80  would  be  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  your  S67  machine? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  For  our  $67.50  machine;  yes.  That  is  just  men 
a  random  price,  because  I  have  not  figured  it  out  carefully. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  in  per  cent  of  increase  you  would  think*  that  woi] 
1)0  a  fair  per  cent? 

Mr.  JoEHissEX.  Well,  what  per  cent  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  would  be  about  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wasox.  It  would  be  more  than  that;  it  would  be  about: 
per  cent. 

Mr.  JoKKissEX.  Yes.     I  do  not  think  that  would   be  an  unfs 
tiling  to  do,  because  other  corporations  now  are  practically  limited 
10  per  (^ent.     A  few  corporations  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  RailiDi 
Co.  and  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  who  are  lai^e  buyers,  buying,  pc 
haps,  1,000  machines  per  year  are  receiving  two  tens  discount. 

ilr.  Wood.  You  are  basing  your  statement  with  reference  to  vhi 
you  think  would  bo  a  fair  increase  upon  the  cost  of  the  machii 
l>ecause  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor? 

Mr.  eJoERissEX.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Wood.  wSuppose  that  before  this  law  takes  effect — ^whi( 
would  be  in  July — the  price  of  material  and  the  price  of  labor  wei 
reduced  one-half  ?     Then  what  would  you  gentlemen  be  willing  to  saj 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  I  think  you  could  safely  depend  upon  competitio 
between  tlie  typewriter  interests,  and  that  this  would  naturally  briii 
tlie  cost  down  as  low  as  possible  to  the  Government.  They  did  tin 
before  you  made  tliis  restriction  in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  I  thio 
it  will  always  be  tiie  case. 

'Sir.  Wood.  Your  Xo.  5  machine,  the  Remington  No.  10,  the  Rotj 
No.  10,  and  the  L.  C.  Smith  No.  8  are  about  the  same,  are  they  noti 

Mr.  JoEuissEX.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  84-character  machines  an 
have  larojely  the  same  improvements. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  all  getting  different  prices  from  the  Govem 
ment  for  that  same  machine.     The  Royal  people  are  ^tting  $5S.i 
for  the  machini*  you  are  getting  S67.50  for,  and  the  Remington  Cr 
is  getting  $70  for  the  same  machine  ? 
Mr.  JoEKissEX.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  you  are  selling  this  machine  at  a  loss  the  Royal 
people  are  not  making  much  money,  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  I  never  could  understand  now  they  could  possibly 
afford  to  deliver  any  machines  at  that  price,  unless  they  are  charging 
an  awful  lot  to  advertising.  They  tried  to  get  a  big  advertising  deal 
by  standardizing  the  entire  Grovemment  with  Royal  typewriters. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  I  understand  the  committee  reported  7  to  4  in 
favor  of  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  The  General  Supply  Committee  reported  in  favor 
of  doing  it,  but  I  rather  doubt  their  judgment  in  that  case,  because 
each  machine  has  its  certain  individual  advantages  for  certain  classes 
of  work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  folly  for  the  Grovemment  to  limit 
itself  to  one  machine.  Especially  during  the  war  if  they  had  been 
limited  to  one  machine  and  only  one  contract  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  supply  all  of  the  necessary  machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suspect  that  is  true,  and  I  suspect  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  it  is  that  the  selection  of  a  machine  is  largely  a  matter 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  operator  ?. 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  Certainly  it  is.  If  they  are  educated  to  write  on  a 
certain  machine  at  a  business  college  they  are  going  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time  by  being  required  to  learn  on  somethi^  else;  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  and  the  class  of  work  they  produce  will  not  be  quite. 
as  good  as  if  they  were  using  a  machine  with  which  they  were  abso- 
lutely familiar. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  largely  theory  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  It  is  partly  theory,  but  it  has  worked  out  pretty 
well  in  practice. 

Mr.  Sissox.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  to  schools  ? 

Mr.  JoERissEX.  Well,  schools  we  consider  as  an  advertising  propo- 
sition.    Wo  feel  that  if  we  educate  students  on  our  machines  we 
reate  a  demand  for  them  among  the  public  and,  therefore,  we  are 
making  the  schools  a  special  price  of  $70. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  little  more  than  you  charge  the  Government? 

Mr.  JoERissEN.  Yes.  If  we  would  ask  for  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  or  19  per  cent  it  would  be  modest  compared  with  the  fact  tnat 
the  labor  and  material  market  have  gone  up  from  80  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  and  we  are  not  sure  the  end  has  oeen  reached.  We  have 
had  considerable  labor  troubles  in  Hartford,  where  our  factory  is; 
we  have  increased  the  employees  from  time  to  time  and  we  give 
them  profit-sharing  and  everything  else,  but  we  do  not  know  now 
long  they  are  going  to  remain  on  tms  basis  and  we  do  not  know  how 
long  material  is  going  to  remain  on  this  basis,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  the  cost  of  living  comes  down,  competition  will  bring  the  cost 
of  machines  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  any  genuine  competition  between  the  tjrpe- 
writer  manufacturing  concerns  ? 

Mr.  JoEKissEN.  On,  I  should  say  there  is. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  real? 

Mr.  JoERissEx.  It  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  competition  is  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the 

F>rice,  because  you  people  practically  ask  the  same  price  to  the  public 
or  the  same  machine  ? 

Mr.  JoKRissEx.  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  we  have  not 
raised  the  price  of  our  machine  because  Mr.  Underwood  does  not 
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believe  in  it  aiul  he  is  going  to  try,  if  possible,  to  avoid  raising  il 
price.  I  (!<►  not  know  liow  lon^  he  will  succeed  in  doing  that  becau 
the  cost  <»f  mamifncture  certainly  has  increased  a  g:reat  deal  and 
nnmlier  nf  the  other  companies  have  increased  their  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  nianv  machines  does  vour  concern  sell  in  a  vea 

Mr.  »IoK!:issKN.  T  should  say  about  15,000  a  month,  or  at  lea: 
we  miik(»  about  that  manv. 

Mr.  Wason.  Or  ls(),()()n  a  year? 

Mr.  JoKuissKN.  Something  like  that.  Of  course,  we  make  th 
manv  if  w(»  hav<»  no  labor  troubles.  Last  summer,  for  nine  weei 
the  faclorv  was  closed  and.  of  course,  that  temporarily  stopped  o 
output.  We  appreciate  the  favor  of  having  been  allowed  to  mal 
these  statenKMits. 


Monday,  January  19,  1920. 

rX('KKASKl)    COMPEXSATIOX    TO    GO\^ERXMENT   EM- 

PllOYEES. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    LUTHEE    C.    STEWARD,     PRESIDEIH 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  helieve  you  want  to  make  a  statement  before  thi 
suhcoinmittee  with  ref(*rence  to  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Stkwaki).  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  w 
wish  to  ])resent  for  the  consideration  of  the  subcominittee  the  so 
caHed  bonus  featiire  which  appears  in  the  present  legislative  act,  sec 
tion  7.  We  have  not  in  any  way  changed  our  attitude  in  regards 
the  bonus  that  we  had  hist  year  or  the  preceding  year,  in  that  we  d( 
not  approve  of  bonuses:  wo  do  not  think  thev  are  a  scientific  meAtt 
of  nijikint];  ])ayment  for  i)ersonal  services.  However,  we  realize  thi' 
])(Mi(ling  a  i)roper  rechissilication  of  positions  in  the  Federal  service 
some  such  ai)proxiniation  must  be  made  in  order  to  take  care  of  tlw 
a])normal  cost  of  living  at  the  present  time  and  which  has  existed  foi 
four  or  live  y(»ars  j)ast.  For  that  reason  we  are  appearing  before  touj 
subconiniiitee  to  ask  for  a  consideration  of  the  bonus  for  the  comiflS 
fiscal  year. 

Ah  hough  the  Congressional  Commission  on  Reclassification  ol 
Sahiries  will  doubtless  submit  its  report  in  tho  next  few  weeks,  ia 
time  having  l)een  extended  by  Congi'oss  until  March  12,  our  informi- 
tion  is  to  tlie  ollect  that  the  commission  expects  to  report  prior  to 
that,  dale,  but  as  the  commission  only  has  jurisdiction  over  salaries 
witliin  the  District  of  Columbia,  regardless  of  what  thoir  report  nwj" 
be  or  the  action  of  Congress  upon  it,  tho  field  service,  covering  alio' 
the  civilian  employees  outside  of  Washington,  will  not  be  touched  by 
the  rechissi (lea tion  commission's  report  and,  therefore,  for  the  en- 
suing iiscal  year,  at  anv  rate,  some  ])onus  provision  will  have  to  ta 
madc^  if  any  salary  relief  at  all  is  granted.  The  bonus  for  the  currenJ 
Iiscal  year,  as  authorized  in  section  7,  is  in  the  amount  of  $240.  I^ 
was  gi-antiul  like  the  bonus  of  the  preceding  j'ear,  as  a  partial  off«> 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  There  are  certain,  as  we  feeh  serioffi 
o])joclions  to  tho  reenactment  of  section  7  as  it  stands,  both  in 
amount,  and  in  some  of  tho  apphcations  of  the  bonus.     I  would  lib^' 
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with  your  permission,  to  briefly  run  over  section  7.     The  present 
section  provides  that  a  bonus  of  $240  shall  apply,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, to  civilian  employees  receiving  $2,500  per  annum  and  less. 
As  the  bonus  is  presumably  granted  to  at  least  partially  ofTset  the 
rising  cost  of  living  we  feel  it  is  unfair  to  place  a  maximum  on  the 
salary  to  which  the  bonus  should  apply,  because  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  salary  received  the  pinch  is  felt  nevertheless.     I  feel  that 
you  goiitlemon  appreciate  that.     Although  you  are  hi  receipt  of  a 
somewhat  larger  salary  you  have  no  doubt  noticed  the  difference, 
because  however  high  the  salary  may  be  there  is  a  certain  scale  of 
living  that  has  been  maintained  when  the  dollar  bought  more  which 
it  is  very  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  readjust  rapidly  and,  there- 
fore, the  pinch  falls  on  the  person  receiving  the  higher  salary  as  well 
as  on  the  one  receiving  the  lower  salary.     For  tnat  reason  we  ask 
that  the  $2,500  maximum  be  removed  and  that  in  the  salaries  above 
that  grade  a  graduated  scale  be  applied.     In  brief,  we  are,  therefore, 
asking  that  for  those  receiving  the  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum  or 
less  a  bonus  of  $480  per  annum  be  granted;  that  for  those  receiving 
more  than  $2,500  and  not  to  exceed  $3,500,  a  bonus  of  $360  per 
annum  be  granted,  and  that  for  those  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $3,500 
and  not  to  exceed  $4,500  a  bonus  of  $240  per  annum  be  granted. 

The  figures  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  bving  since  1914,  by  either 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  national  industrial  conference^ 
or  any  other  body  that  has  collected  data  on  the  subject,  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  increase  has  been  in  excess  of  80  per  cent.  The  bonus* 
for  which  we  are  askint^  in  no  instance  offsets  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  except  as  it  appRes  to  salaries  of  $600  a  year  or  less.  When 
it  passes  the  $600  grade  it  rapidly  decreases  and  for  a  salary  of 
^1,200  it  would  bo  only  40  per  cent,  and  for  a  $2,400  salary  it 
would  only  be  20  per  cent.  So  it  in  no  way  equals,  if  granted,  the 
increased  cost  of  living.     As  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 

K resent  abnormal  conditions  will  continue  no  one  can  foretell  clearly, 
ut  of  some  things  we  are  certain,  namely,  that  during  the  past  year 
conditions  have  been  increasingly  expensive.  Sugar  has  gone  away 
uj)  in  price;  clothing  and  shoes  have  not  only  ascended  out  in  the 
conventions  of  the  retail  clothing  dealers  and  shoe  men  a  further 
substantiid  increase  in  both  of  these  articles  is  predicted.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent,  therefore,  that  hi  any  event,  there  will  be  nothing 
approaching  an  appreciable  reduction  during  the  life  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

Tliere  arc  some  minor  matters  in  connection  with  the  present 
section  7  that  have,  in  actual  operation,  proved  quite  luifair.  The 
present  section  provides: 

Tliat  wlipre  an  employee  in  the  pervice  on  June  30,  1918,  has  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919, or  shall  receive  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  an  increase  of  salary  at  a 
rat<»  in  excess  of  $200  per  annum,  or  where  an  employee  whether  previously  in  the 
eervice  or  not,  has  entered  the  service  since  June  30,  1918,  whether  such  employee 
han  received  an  increase  in  salary  or  not,  such  employees  shall  be  granted  the  increased 
comi>ensation  provided  herein  only  when  and  upon  the  certification  of  the  person  in 
the  legislative  branch  or  the  head  of  the  department  or  establishment  employing 
siich  persons  of  the  ability  and  qualifications  personal  to  such  employees  as  would 
justify  such  increased  comi)entfation. 

The  words  '  'at  a  rate'*  are  those  whicl^make  for  injustice,  that  is 
to  say,  if  an  em])loyee  receiving  $1,200  per  annum  should,  on  the 
loth  day  of  June,  the  fiscal  year  expiring  the  30th  of  June  receive  an 
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i/i'  r';ir"  Jit  H  mU'  in  frx^f*?;-?  of  $200  he  would  come  within  iLa:  :r- 
•.j-i'*!;,  iih.l-riu;/?]  thrr  actual  niorifv  in^'-rease  that  he  had  r€?e:T« 
tlnvhi'j  Tf,ar  11*' a  I  yr-ar  v.oiJd  only  f*e  alxmt  $S. 

W'i*  iot'\  tliat  'at  a  rau*"*  shr»»ild  he  stri^-ken  out  s<:»  that  h  'y*:::!: 
n*af|  •  v.lio  »}iall  n-^r'-ive  an  iiK-rease  of  salary  in  excess  of  ?-'>!• 'r: 
a/ijjii;ji.  "  inakui'j  it  the  a'- 1  mil  in'reas^*  amount  re*'-eived  that  ^H 
d<'t<'i;.'iine  v. h**tfi<T  ih^*  h^nus  wriuld  automatically  ar»T:>lv  or  wheti^: 
it  -h' 111  hi  \ti'  a  niatt^T  of  >'  er*ial  r-<TtifKatkin  by  the  adminisirsii''? 
offi'w-r.  h<*'  ails*'  to  n*f«Mvi*  an  iiurease  at  a  higrh  rate  but  for  a  shon 
tiiii'*  ■■•- oiilrl 

Mr.  Si^-iON  'inter  osiii^  .  Does  that  over  occur  ? 

Mr.  SiKWAiM).  Oh.  y(\s:  in  actual  oT>eration  there  have  l»een  quite 
a  niMnhr"]-  of  theso  vexatious  r*as(^,  where  the  rate  was  in  excess  of 
^:.'00  hut  tlj«'  a^tujjl  nionry  re^eiverl  was  much  loss. 

Mr.  SissoN".  SiMM  ose  a  iriaii  works  for  11  months  and  at  the  end 
of  th<*  I  1  months  ;rets  an  in^-rease  from  ?1  .*J00  to  SI, 400:  he  would 
sirui  \\  !'»><•  (»n(»-t\\elfih  of  S240  for  the  last  mf>nth  ? 

Mr.  Stkwaki).   But  fluriji<r  the  suceeedinor  fiscal  year  he  would  not 

he  <Mititl<*(|  to  tlie  honus  ^f 

Mr.  SissriN.  B(»'ause  he  7>raeti<^'ally  pets  the  bo  mis  anyway.  The 
[•urhosf*  of  this  was  not  to  im-rease  salaries:  the  nurDose  was* to  take 
ciWi"  of  th(»  j»hysieal  increase  of  meat  and  ilour.  The  Dolicy  thatO»n- 
jrress  had  in  reference  to  that  matter  was  not  to  enable  a  man  to  buy 
as  fin<^  rlotliin<r  as  some  otlier  man,  as  much  clothing,  or  to  srendas 
"mucli  money  for  nonessentials,  hut  to  take  care  of  the  physical 
incn^asi^  in  tlie  cost  of  food.  That  was  the  argument  made  in  justi- 
fication of  this  honns  not  only  before  the  subcommittee  but  before 
th(»  full  c(unmitte(»  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SiKWAiii).  Tlie  H])]>Ucati(m  ot  the  present  la\r  to  those  Aho 
had  received  an  increase  in  salary  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $200  would 
d(»f»ri\c  tli(»rn  of  the  hcMiefit  of  the  bonus  even  though  they  had  not 
received  jui  increase  wliicli  amounted  to  8200. 

Mr.  Wood.  1'ak(»  a  case  like  tnis:  SupT)ose  I  am  working  in  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau;  I  am  p:etting  81,200,  that  being:  my 
l)as(»  salary;  at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  this  fiscal  year  begins. it 
is  advniiced  to  S^lOO:  under  tne  law  as  it  now'  stands  I  would  not 
<i:et  i\w  ])()nus  any  Ioniser  but  I  would  have  gotten  it  for  the  six 
]!ioFitlis;  I  wonid  ini\  e  »rotten  8120  for  the  six  months  and  then  for 
the  renniiniu;!!:  six  months  I  would  get  one-half  of  my  increase  of 
8200  or  SI 00,  so  tluit  it  would  result  in  my  losing  §20.'  That  is  the 
kind  of  a  case  von  have  in  mind '^ 

Mr.  Sti:wai:i).   Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  suppose  you  were  getting  $1,200  and  received  an 
incren.se  to  S1,()00  ( 

Mr.  SiKWMU).  TIkmi  it  would  more  rapidly  accumiJate  and 
amount  to  the  actual  J?20()  for  which  I  am  contending;  the  average 
incre:is(»  is  (MtiuM*  .'^20()  or  h^ss,  and  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  it 
a})ply  to  the  a<tual  amount  received  rather  than  to  the  rate. 

Mr.  Wood.  1 1  could  not  result  in  the  loss  of  any  very  great  amount 
but  iniv'lit  he  vexatious,  as  you  sav  ^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  I  think  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  chiff 
clerl  s.  wJKMi  th(\v  proN  id(^*for  this  increase  in  stJtiry.  so  arrange  ii 
that  (h(\v  do  not  actually  lose  anything. 
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Af r.  Steward.  Well,  there  are  numeroiis  instances  where  they  have 
c>st  something. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  may  be,  in  rare  instances,  but  the  average  chief 
*lerk  would  so  arrange  it  that  they  would  not  lose  anything. 

Mr.  Steward.  They  would  necessitate  a  special  certification. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  they  get  the  certification  all  right,  and  I  toink 
irou  will  find  the  certification  proposition  is  the  easiest  part  of  the 
whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Steward.  Depending  largely  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
idministrative  official. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  if  he  is  a  very  efficient  employee  and  a 
conscientious  chief  clerk  he,  perhaps,  would  not  make  a  certification 
except  in  exact  accord  with  the  law.  However,  since  the  law  has 
3een  operating  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
Host  of  the  complaints  come  from  the  inefficient  employees,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  and  not  from  the  efficient  ones. 

Mr.  Steward.  There  have  been  complaints.  You  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  civilian  employees  of  the  navy  yards  who  are  on  a  per 
iiem  basis,  the  clerical  employees  who  are  on  the  so-called  classined 
3mployees'  roll ;  they  have  received  some  new  ratings,  say  an  increase 
luring  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  it  amounts  to  much  less  than 
S2()0,  but  the  rate  carried  is  above  $200,  and  that  applied  to  some 
thousands  of  emplovees. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  rfuring  the  next  fiscal  year  48  cents  a  day  amounted 
,o  more  than  ?240? 

Mr.  Steward.  No  ;  the  increase,  whatever  it  was,  amoimted  to  just 
i  trifle  over  $200. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  further  recommendations  have  you  to  make? 

Mr.  Steward.  In  the  last  proviso  of  that  paragraph  the  present 
^ordin^  of  the  act  is: 

Provided  furth(r.  Thjit  the  increased  compensation  provided  in  this  section  to  em- 
>U)yi*f*s  whose  pay  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time  through  wage  boards  or  similar  au- 
hority  shall  l>e  taken  into  consideration  by  such  wage  boards  or  similar  authority 
n  adjusting]:  the  pay  of  such  employees. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  desire  to  eliminate  the  words  ''or  similar  au- 
horit}""  ( 

Mr.  Stk\vai{d.  Yes.  To  the  findings  of  wage  boards  there  can  be 
lo  reasonable  objection  on  the  part  of  anyone,  because  a  wage 
>oar(l  nocossarily  makes  an  incjuiry  and  from  the  data  collected  and 
rom  exhaiistivo  investigation  reaches  a  conclusion  as  to  the  wage 
o  bt^  fixed.  That  language  "or  similar  authority"  is  in  some  in- 
tances  const ruoci  to  mean  the  opinion  of  the  super\nsing  authority, 
vithout  any  ovidonco  or  any  data  having  been,  collected  as  to  pre- 
railing  rates  or  other  conditions  which  snould  go  into  the  findings 
>f  a  properly  constituted  and  properly  functioning  wage  board,  oo 
ve  have  in  some  instances  the  fixmg  of  wages  by  the  opinion  of  one 
ndividual,  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any  supporting  data  for 
bat  oj)inion.  If  it  is  the  finding  of  a  wage  board  it  is  all  well  and 
rood,  t)ut  a  matter  of  that  sort  snould  not  work  to  the  detriment  of 
he  emnloyoos  by  reason  of  simply  an  individual  opinion  unsupported 
)y  autiiority. 

Mr.  Wood.  \V1io  constitute  these  wage  boards?     Is  there  a  wage 
)oard  in  every  division  i 
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Mr.  Steward.  No;  thev  are  not  in  every-  division,  but  it  is 
possible  to  have  thoni  in  tlie  various  bureaus.  For  instance,  in  the 
Navy  Department  their  finding  were  the  result  of  the  Macey  board 
and  they  have  had  other  boards  made  up  of  officials  of  the  depart- 
mcint  and  in  some  instances  employees  have  had  representation  on 
these  l)oards  in  accordance  with  departmental  practice,  but  in  other 
bureaus  and  departments  there  have  been  no  wage  boards  and  no 
wa<^(^  fixinti:  (»xcept  tlu^  arbitrary  judgment  of  some  supervisory  offi- 
cial without  investigation  such  as  a  wage  board  would  conduct,  so 
that  it  is  to  the  wonls  *'or  simihir  authority'*  that  objection  is  made, 
because^  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  compare  such  a  fixing  with  that 
done  bv  a  duly  constituted  wage  board. 

Mr.  \V()oi).  Supp<^se  that  in  some  of  these  departments  they  have 
no  wage  l)oard  wnich  would  make  this  adjustment  ? 

Mr.  Stkwakd.  Under  the  general  authority  vestod  in  the  head  o: 
any  de])artment  thcTo  is  ample  authority  to  create  such  a  body  for 
some  spi-icial  purpose.  There  are  wage-fixing  bodies,  that  is.  rec- 
ommendatory bofiies,  that  are  sot  up  by  the  heads  of  departments  or 
bureaus  to  collect  certain  information  and  submit  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  heads  of  those  departments  who,  in  the  last  analysis, 
would  bo  the  wage-fixing  authority  but  who  would  act  in  the  (ight 
of  the  data  collected  bv  the  bodies  which  had  been  created. 

Mr.  Sissox.  These  boards  do  not  fix  wages  but  simply  makes 
recommendations  ( 

Mr.  Stkwakd.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  expression  here  is  *' through  wage 
boards.'^  Of  course,  the  wage  is  adjusted  as  a  result  of  the  findings 
of  such  a  board. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  may  or  may  not  be  if  they  furnish  data  upon  which 
the  proper  authority  may  act? 

Mr.  Steward.  Yes.  Our  only  objection  is  to  that  expression  "or 
similar  authority,^'  which  gives  an  opening  for  action  imsupport^ 
by  data  to  justify  the  action. 

Mr.  vSissox.  If  I  had  charge  of  a  rather  small  department  and 
declined  to  aj)point  a  wage  board  this  language  would  enable  me— 
having  a  pretty  close  supervision  over  the  labor  performed  by  the 
peopl(^  under  mo  -to  make  a  recommendation  without  appomtiug 
a  wage  board  ^ 

Mr.  vStewaud.  That  could  be  done  but  thatj  we  feel,  would  be 
arbitrary  action  and  that  is  the  very  procedure  to  which  we  object. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  appoint  a 
wage  board,  if  he  feels  his  employees  are  entitled  to  an  increase  and 
he  is  willing  to  assume  the  authority  of  making  the  certification;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  thoroughly  wedded  to  the  idea  of  fixing  respon- 
sibility on  the  man  who  spends  the  money  and  has  charge  oi  the 
department  without  taking  the  advice  of  outside  authority.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  has  been  a  very  great 
curse  to  the  Army,  because  it  has  been  such  a  buck-passing  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Steward.  We  are  not  objecting  to  the  fixing  of  responsibility 
but  we  are  objecting  to  a  finding  that  is  not  based  on  a  proper  investi- 
gation and  the  collection  of  sufficient  data  to  justify  such  a  findingr 
because  without  that  it  becomes  a  mere  arbitrary  dictum. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  think  a  maJi  who  buys  goods  at  a  grocery  store  and 
who  buys  clotliing  at  a  clotliing  store  or  shoes  at  a  shoe  store  does  not 
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\'M>i».  And  thov  try  to  carrv  it  out? 
.  iV\  i:\sox.  Yos,  sir.     As  a  result,  the  Panama  Canal  ascer- 


^  ui'Hs  as  to  the  rates  in  the  I'nited  States  and  corresponding 
I  *  ^1  the  Canal  service  are  rerated  accordingly:  that  is,  to  the 
^  'V^^  per  cent  over  the  rates  in  the  States. 


per 
^''  'or>.  I  Tow  often  arc  those  reratings  made  ? 

V  ]:N^n\.  Tliey  liavo  been  made  for  the  past  three  years  the 

'"'v.  or  cU'ectix  e  as  of  the  1st  of  July  of  each  year. 

^\oon.  And   tlien  it  remains  at  that  figure  throughout  the 

^iKVKNsuN.  Yes,  sir.     In  other  words,  it  changes  when  the 
'~""**^**  changes  cither  u])  or  down. 

■^•tKiu.  'lliat  is  what  I  am  tr^nng  to  find  out.     You  say  the  rate 
■•■ —    ai  the  1st  uf  Jidv^ 
\  "N  ^«  i\.   ^  cs.  sir. 
*    ..  ..  ■  iui».  Sti|)j»csc  tliat  by  reason  of  some  abnormal  condition  in 
V.  ;JZ'^=  wont  n|)  or  down,  would  there  oe  a  readjustment  of 
1,^.^.       t!ir  l*;iii:Mr;ji  Canal  Zone? 
'  "vr\^f)\.  ^'c^.  sir. 

■•'  MM.  Tbon  tlipy  do  not  necessarily  remain  fixed  for  the  year  ? 

'.  J  \-.i\.  \(,.  sir.     The  rat^  remains  fixed  just  as  long  as 

^^'•-  »"  the  I'nited  States  remains  unchanged.     In  othef  worda 

:-:-  M»  :!n'  I  luird  states  are  immediately  reflected  there. 

■""TVnon.  iJuriiiLT  tli*'  war  wages  jumpe<l  from  day  to  day  higher 

*^    i»  :.cr.  so  thai  if  \  <ni  liired  a  set  of  workmen  to-day  at  a  certain 

■".!<i  ':-  i  !  -  rtny  criterion  for  what  you  would  have  to  pay 

v^rrvrsr!  nt  vwiK  <  ni  to-morrow  or  to  the  same  Workmen.    If  vou 

"L,'1^■^  ii.'.xii  i      !,•  as  fast  as  they  were  made  here  it  would 

.1  -.».._    ;■      •  'linse  conditions  eyery  day. 

.     ..«   ..  1   will  permit  me  to  illustrate,  there  is  a 

\  :  nr  hanics.  whose  wages  are  based  on  rates 

t  his  25  per  rent  rule  of  the  Panama  Canal 
I'd,  when  the  rates  were  changed  in  the 
'  ertained  the  fa^ts  as  to  when  the  rates 
w  rates  were,  and  then  he  put  the  new 
ama  Canal  Zone,  effective  the  same  date 
i\  the  navy  yards.  The  way  that  works 
illustrated  by  this  fipumstance:  In  the 
'    '  ' »  per  (  ent  bonus  in'  reases  were  made  in 

4-  were  reflected  in  the  revised  rates  in  the 

\  of  July,  the  same  as  in  the  States.     That 

in  the  navy  yards.     The  next  year,  when 

'I  the  penentage  imreases,  the  navy  yard 

•  I  he  SI  20  brmus  by  reason  of  the  provision 

::ijit  if  employees  had  re^ciyed  §200  or  more 

-  "Inring  the  previous  year  they  were  shut  out 

nd  by  a  niling  of  the  Xavy  department  they 

•  "•nns  in'reases  the  se<  ond  \'ear.     The  governor 

!  r.|  under  the  necessity  of  revising  his  rat€»s  and 

I    i!  ir\isinn  among  those  mcfhani'S  in  the  shops. 

re  heini;  about  1.000  of  those  men,  and  it  resultea 

i  two  ur  tliree  ♦  ents  an  hour  in  their  rates. 
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as  exists  in  the  Navy  Department,  for  detennining  what  is  a  fair 
rate. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  purpose  in  nutting  that  in  was  to  provide  for 
such  action  in  cases  where  they  had  no  wage  fixing  board;  it  was  the 
idea  that  somebody  ought  to  t)e  charged  with  the  responsibility,  but 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  from  a  wage  fixing  board 
the  ri^ht  to  fix  a  rate  in  any  department  where  they  might  have 
wuee  fixing  boards. 

Mr.  Steward.  1  boheve  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a  wage 
fixing  board  in  almost  any  contingency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  might  not  cost  anything  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  would  cost  a  groat  deal  in  time,  ])ecause  if  wage  boards  were  to  be 
established  in  every  contingency  it  would  mean  the  taking  of  t^ti- 
mony  in  many  departments  where  they  have  just  a  fe\v  men  and  to 
organize  a  wage  board  under  such  circimistances  w^ould  be  an  inter- 
minable task.     We  have  got  to  be  practical  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  anything  further  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Steward.  There  are  two  representatives  of  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  here,  Mr.  Stevenson  tmd  Mr.  McGraner,  who 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  next  paragraph,  w^hich  excludes  from 
the  j)rovisions  of  the  bonus  employees  oi  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
Zone. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  all  vou  have  to  offer  ? 

Mr.  Steward.  That  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee. 


Monday,  Jantjart  19,  1920, 

For  Bonus  to  Apply  to  Certain  Employees  of  the   Panama 

Canal  Zone. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  J.  H.  STEVENSON  AND  MR.  A  C. 
M'GRANER,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  EM- 
PLOYED IN  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  are  interested  in  the  bonus  increases  because 
the  economic  conditions  that  justify  the  increases  that  Congress  has 
made  in  the  United  States  for  Government  employees  likewise  affect 
us.  Tlie  changes  in  economic  conditions  in  tne  United  States  are 
reflected  in  our  conditions  on  the  Canal  Zone.  In  previous  years  the 
bonus  increases  have  carried  a  clause  excluding  the  Panama  Canal 
employees  on  the  Canal  Zone  from  receiving  those  increases  directly. 
Our  com])ensation  is  fixed  by  authority  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act, 
which  provides  that  our  ])ay  shall  be  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  over 
the  rates  ])aid  for  similar  duties  in  the  United  States. 

method  of  determining  compensation  in  the  PANAMA  CANAL  ZOXB. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  the  men  employed  on  the  Canal  Zone  receive  wages 
e(|iuvalent  to  25  per  cent  greater  than  for  similar  services  in  tne 
tnitod  Slates? 

Mr.  Stevenson'.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Pananaa  Canal. 
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Mr.  Wood.  And  they  try  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  result,  the  Panama  Canal  ascer- 
tains the  facts  as  to  the  rates  in  the  United  States  and  corresponding 
positions  in  the  Canal  service  are  rerated  accordingly;  that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent  over  the  rates  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  often  are  those  reratings  made  1 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  have  been  made  for  the  past  three  years  the 
1st  of  July,  or  effective  as  of  the  1st  of  July  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  then  it  remains  at  that  figure  throughout  the 
fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  it  changes  when  the 
rate  here  changes  either  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  ^  You  say  the  rate 
is  fixed  on  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  that  by  reason  of  some  abnormal  condition  in 
the  States  wa^es  went  up  or  aown,  would  there  De  a  readjustment  of 
wages  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  they  do  not  necessarily  remain  fixed  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No,  sir.  The  rate  remains  fixed  just  as  long  as 
the  rate  in  the  United  States  remains  unchanged.  In  othei*  worda 
anv  changes  in  the  United  States  are  immediately  reflected  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  During  the  war  wages  jumped  from  day  to  day  higher 
and  higher,  so  that  if  you  hired  a  set  of  workmen  to-day  at  a  certain 
rate  that  would  not  be  any  criterion  for  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
to  another  set  of  workmen  to-morrow  or  to  the  same  workmen.  If  you 
made  changes  down  there  as  fast  as  they  were  made  here  it  would 
keep  you  changing  under  those  conditions  every  day. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  illustrate,  there  is  a 
c'lass  of  employees,  shop  merhamcs,  whose  wages  are  based  on  rates 
in  the  navy  yards.  Under  this  25  per  cent  rule  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act,  wlii(  h  r  have  mentioned,  when  the  rates  were  changed  in  the 
navy  yards  the  governor  as(  ertained  the  facts  as  to  when  the  rates 
were  ( hanged,  what  the  new  rates  were,  and  then  he  put  the  new 
rates  into  effect  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  effective  the  same  date 
that  the  changes  o(  curred  in  the  navy  yards.  The  way  that  works 
out  under  this  provision  is  illustrated  by  this  circumstance:  In  the 
fiscal  year  1017-18  5  and  10  per  cent  bonus  increases  were  made  in 
the  In  i  ted  States  and  those  were  reflected  in  the  revised  rates  in  the 
Canal  Zone  effe(  tive  the  1st  of  July,  the  same  as  in  the  States.  That 
5  and  1 0  per  ( ent  applied  in  the  navy  yards.  The  next  year,  when 
the  Sr20  Donus  superseded  the  percentage  increases,  the  navy  yard 
employees  did  not  receive  the  $120  bonus  by  reason  of  the  provision 
in  the  a(  t  to  the  effect  that  if  employees  had  received  $200  or  more 
in  the  way  of  inr  reases  during  the  pre\4ous  year  they  were  shut  out 
from  those  in(  reases,  and  by  a  ruling  of  the  Navy  Department  they 
did  not  re(  eive  the  bonus  increases  the  second  year.  The  governor 
was,  therefore,  placed  under  the  necessity  of  revising  his  rates  and 
putting  into  effect  a  revision  among  those  mechanics  in  the  shops, 
which  lie  did,  there  being  about  1,000  of  those  men,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  dec  rease  of  two  or  three  cents  an  hour  in  their  rates. 
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Mr.  WfK)!).  I  fan  uiul(»rstand  how  they  could  fix  those  rates  where 
thov  had  tho  same  classifiration  in  the  navv  yards.  But  vou  have  a 
lot  of  carpenters  employed  on  the  zone? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  make  a  <*hange  in  their  salary'  status! 
During  the  war  the  pav  of  carpenters  in  the  United  States  went  up 
from  .S3  or  S4  a  dav  io'^S  and  SlO  a  dav? 

Mr.  vStevenson.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war,  if  not  entirely 
throughout  the  war  -hut  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that — they  took  a 
certain  numher  of  cities  in  the  United  States  and  ascertained  the 
huilding  trades  rates  in  those  cities:  they  averaged  those  rates  and 
then  us(m1  the  average  as  the  basis  for  the  rates  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how-  often  thev 
make  a  revision  of  tiie  rates  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  vStevenson.  That  occurs  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  vSo  that  if  a  rate  was  iixed  to  commence  on  the  1st  ri 
July  that  rate  wouhl  obtain  until  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year — is  that 
the  idea^ 

Mr.  vStevenson.  Or  until  another  change  occurred. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  whether  any 
changes  are  made  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  building  trades,  I 
luiderstand  tlieir  rates  change  about  the  1st  of  May  each  j'ear,  and 
that  is  the  same  rule  the  governor  follows. 

Mr.  McGkanek.  1  <an  go  a  little  further  on  that.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  war  the  Ciovernment  was  not  operating  any  direct  construction 
force  which  the  governor  of  the  cantd  <'Ould  use  as  a  basis  for  fixing  the 
rates,  but  as  the  war  went  on  the  Government  established  a  con- 
struction division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  governor 
later  took  that  as  a  comparable  Government  rate  and  ascertained 
the  rates  paid  in  the  construction  department  of  tho  Quartermaster 
Corps  here  in  tho  States  and  based  tho  carpenters'  rates  for  canal 
service  on  those  rates  of  pay,  plus  the  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  vSissoN.  lie  must  do  that  under  the  statute,  and  the  statute 
])rovi(les  that  on  the  Canal  Zone  the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone 
may  fix  the  wages  of  men  in  like  employment  at  not  to  exceed  25  per 
cent  of  the  Government  rate  for  the  same  service  in  the  States. 
However,  this  fact  lu\s  developed,  that  he  has  taken  the  maximum 
l)ut  has  never  appHed  any  minimum.  He  can  give  any  rate  he 
pleases  below  25  \)cv  cent,  because  that  is  discretionary  with  him. 
I)ut  it  resulted  in  the  giving  of  the  whole  25  per  cent.  So  everybody 
on  the  Zone,  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  has  gotten  the  25  per 
cent,  which  is  a  better  bonus  than  anybody  gets  in  the  States. 

Mr.  vStevenson.  But  tlie  differential  of  25  per  cent  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  cost  of  necessary  annual  vacations  from  that  tropical 
cHmate  to  enable  the  Americans  residing  and  working  there  to 
mahitain  tlieir  physical  condition  and  their  fitness  for  efficient  duty. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  suppose  that  if  great  precautions  had  not  been 
taken  there  to  care  lor  the  health  of  the  employees  that  might  l>e 
true,  but  the  health  reports  from  thert>  now  show  that  conditions  are 
verv  good. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But  that  is  a  very  deceptive  matter. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  I  have  made  a  good  many  trips  to  the  Zone  since 
it  has  been  cleaned  up  and  diu'ing  the  construction  of  the  canal  and 
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after  they  put  their  health  regulations  in  force  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  and  I  think  the 
health  of  the  Canal  residents  will  compare  favorably  with  health  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But,  as  I  say,  the  health  records  are  deceptive. 
In  the  first  place,  the  men  are  all  picked  men;  they  are  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  they  are  thoroughly  examined  before  they  are  accepted 
for  service  there.  All  cases  of  serious  maladies,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
are.  deported  from  the  Canal  Zone,  so  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
mortality  records.  For  instance,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Panama 
Canal  died  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  so  that  his  death  will  not  show 
in  the  mortalitv  records  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  help  you,  because  if  he  did 
not  actually  die  on  the  Canal  Zone  it  would  help  your  mortality 
records. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  the  cost  of  living  materiaUy  increased  on  the 
Canal  Zone  ? 

Mr.  Ste\t:nson.  Yes.  The  employees  state  that  their  living  cost 
has  doubled  since  1914,  and  I  understand  that  from  a  conversation 
had  by  a  committee  with  the  governor  not  long  since  it  appears  that 
he  made  an  investigation  into  the  actual  increased  cost  of  numerous 
commodities  which  employees  buy  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  Canal 
commissaries  and  he  found  that  the  increased  cost  of  those  com- 
modities from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1919,  was  between  95  and  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  that  does  not  apply  generally,  because  there  some 
thhigs  you  get  a  great  deal  cheaper  there  than  we  can  get  them  here, 
and  there  are  some  things  you  do  not  require  to  the  same  extent 
th(^y  are  required  here.  For  instance,  there  is  not  the  same  neces- 
sity for  heavy  clothing  as  there  is  here,  and,  of  course,  your  fruits 
do  not  cost  you  anywhere  near  what  our  fruits  cost  us  here.  I 
noticed  that  particularly  when  I  was  there.  What  do  you  pay  for 
sugar  on  the  Zone? 

Air.  Stevenson.  We  have  been  paying  12  cents  a  pound;  but,  of 
course,  some  change  has  taken  place  recently. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  get  your  sugar  cheaper  than  we  get  it  here. 
Where  does  your  flour  come  from  ?  It  comes  from  Central  America, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  came  from  the  United  States  all  the  time  until 
duruig  th(*  war,  when  we  received  some  flour  from  Chile.  But  we 
are  securing  flour  from  the  United  States  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  were  getting  flour  from  Chile  when  I  was  there  and 
it  makes  good  bread.     What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  your  flour? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  remember  the  price  of  the  Chilean  flour, 
but  the  price  of  flour  two  or  three  months  ago,  I  think,  was  7i  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Beef  was  cheaper  when  I  was  there  than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Beef  is  cneaper  than  it  is  in  the  United  States 
for  the  same  cuts,  but  the  quality  is  in  no  wise  equal;  in  fact,  that 
is  a  very  important  point,  because  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said 
about  it  in  the  past  oy  the  employees.  We,  of  course,  can  get  no 
other  meat  at  this  time;  that  is,  no  other  kind  of  beef  except  Co- 
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lornhijiri  li'M*f.  Th"  othiT  m»*at<.  of  courso.  com*?  fn>m  :h^>  Vr.vA 
Srjit*--.  with  tli»'  *-\f'i'pU(t]i  (if  sonu*  pork  fn>m  Cok.mhia.  Tir 
rolorriM.-m  bf«-f  tl(f^<  not  fom*^  fmm  a^  w«'ll  bred  ^attlo  a^  the  b-v: 
in  flu-  Criit'-fl  .Stat"-:  iIm-  (-attli'  th»-ni>rhv>  art*  carrii^i  «>ii  a  wiic 
ranir^-  and  tin-  rrn^at  i-^  not  as  fin*-  in  tfxtun»  nor  in  flavor  aTid  d\fii 
not  r-;irry  th»-  di-trihution  of  fat  thn>ugh  thi?  texture  of  the  meat  as 
founil  in  tlw  IxM-f  of  tli<»  rnitfMJ  States. 

-\fr.  \V<M)0.  l<  n^»t  thf  Govi-nirm-nt  experimenting  in  the  raisini: 

of    'attlr    tll»T»'  '. 

Mr.  Stf:vk\'sc>n'.  Thry  havt»  taken  >tep?  in  that  dirertion.  but  •>! 
eoiir-<*  that  ('onir-^  rather  slowly.  The  chief  quarterma-'^ier.  in  a 
eonvrr-atii»n  I  had  with  him  a  ^-hort  time  before  leaving,  said  that  ht 
wa-^  i*nd<*avorin;:  to  i-n^'ouraj^t'  th«»  cattle  rai>ers  in  the  Republic  ^'f 
J^marna  to  intnulncc  thoroughbred  bulls  and  thus  build  up  the 
typ<'  and  quality  of  th«'ir  catth'  and  that  in  five  or  six  years,  ii  thov 
went  ah"ad  with  <ur\\  a  program,  they  would  have  a  local  supply 
that  would  1><»  of  a  Ix'ttrr  rpiality. 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  (lovrrnment  is  doing  that  to  some  extent,  is  it  iiu: ' 

Mr.  SiKvicvsov.  To  souk*  extent,  yes.  Thev  bring  native  catti^' 
th'-rc  and  ofic  of  th(»  pastures  is  sc^t  aside  as  a  breeding  pasture,  aiiu 
they  arr  introducing;  better  blood  and  hope  to  build  up  a  better 
quality  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  a  splendid  quaUty  of  fish  and  you  get  M 
cheap(»r  than  w<*  do  in  this  coiuitiy. 

Mr.  Stkvknson.  It  is  possi])le  that  fish  is  a  little  cheaper,  but  the 
RUj)nly  is  not  overabundant,  because  a  groat  quantity  of  the  lish  is 
sold  to  the  s]ii[)pin^  inter(»sts;  tht^y  take  great  quantities  of  fish. 

PAXAMA    CANAL   COMMISSARIES. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  <ret  your  supplies  from  tlie  Government  coiii- 
inissaries  ( 

Mr.  Stp:vensox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the*  Government  commissaries  make  no  profit? 

Mr.  vStevkxson.  That  is  a  point  I  am  very  glad  you  mentionetl. 
Then*  has  been  some  misundei-standing  aftout  the  commissaries 
operatcMJ  for  canal  enq)loyees  on  the  Isthmus.  They  are  not  coiu- 
parable  institutions  to  the  Army  commissaries  in  the  matter  of 
furnishin<j:  commodities  at  cost.  ^Fhe  aVrmy  purchases  the  supplies 
for  its  commissary  stores,  transports  them  and  handles  them  witnout 
any  cliar<j;(^  for  the  purchasing,  transportation,  and  handling. 

'riu^v  s(  11  commoditi(*s  for  the  same  price  in  the  city  of  Wasliingt-. 
that  ttu^y  sell  thcMu  in  the  Philippines  or  the  Canal  2k>ne.  Our  am- 
missari(\^  for  canal  (employees  on  the  Canal  Zone  are  operated  under 
a  re<2;ular  corj)oration  nlan.  The  purchasing  is  done  in  the  United 
Stat(»s,  prineipally  in  S^^ew  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  prices 
here,  as  tliey  v^aiy  from  time  to  time,  are  naturally  reflected  in  the 
prices  <)n  the  Canal  Zone.  Tlu^n  the  costs  ol  purchasing,  of  trans- 
portation, of  loss  in  transit,  sj)oilagc,  cold  storage  for  2,000  miles  ami 
Koej)int2:  those  i^oods  in  cold  storage  until  they  can  be  issued  to  tbo 
enqdoyees  in  the  retail  stores,  plus  hanclling  in  tiie  retail  stores,  aiv 
all  char<i:es  that  we  havi>  added  and  which  are  included  in  the  final 
retail  price. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  is  absolutely  right. 


on 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  But  the  point  is,  that  the  result  is  that  the  com- 
modities sold  in  the  canal  commissaries  are  sold  at  prices  which  are 
25  per  cent  or  more  higher  than  the  goods  sold  in  the  Army  commis- 
sanes  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true  because  the  Government  pays  the  over- 
head charge  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  other  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Government,  in  order  to  protect  the  employees 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  tne  building  of  the  Canal,  made  pro- 
vision so  that  all  commodities  could  be  bought  at  a  less  price.  For 
example,  on  my  several  visits  to  the  Canal  Zone  I  bought  raincoats, 
shoes,  and  other  things  because  I  could  get  them  so  much  cheaper 
than  I  could  buy  them  at  retail  in  the  States,  and  anybody  who  goes 
to  one  of  those  stores  will  find  that  he  can  get  things  cheaper  there 
and  possibly  cheaper  than  the  wholesale  price.  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  condition  is  as  good  as  it  was,  because  I  have  not  been 
there  since  the  Canal  was  opened,  but  when  I  was  there  I  found  that 
the  prices  at  which  goods  were  sold  to  the  employees  were  infinitely 
less  than  the  charges  made  in  the  retail  stores  oi  the  States. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  true  as  to  some  commodities  and  it  is  not 
true  in  other  cases.  On  the  Canal  Zone  the  system  of  surcharges  or 
increased  prices  on  top  of  the  wholesale  prices  probably  do  not  run 
exactly  parallel  with  the  retail  surcharges  in  tne  States,  but  as  to 
some  commodities  we  find  that  we  can  buy  them  cheaper  in  the 
States  than  we  can  buy  them  in  the  commissaries,  while  other  com- 
modities we  find  cheaper  in  the  commissaries. 

For  instance,  in  that  climate  a  family  must  use  a  large  amoimt  of 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  in  their  diet,  and  it  is  necessary.  You 
mentioned  the  fruits  as  being  cheaper.  Of  course,  the  tropical  fruits 
are  cheaper,  and  as  to  bananas  and  that  class  of  fruit,  if  you  com- 
pared their  prices  with  the  prices  in  the  States  you  would  be  im- 
pressed by  the  difference,  but  that  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  we  must  have.  The  fruits  ana  vegetables  grown  here 
in  the  States,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes, 
cost  more  there  because  they  must  be  brought  from  the  States  and 
handled  in  cold  storage  all  the  way  there,  and  held  in  cold  storage 
until  they  are  taken  by  the  consumers  over  the  counters  of  the 
commissaries. 

Mr.  SissoN.  On  the  contrary,  you  take  coal.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  things  you  mention  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that 
the  people  here  must  have  coal. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  we  have  to  buy 
ice  all  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  ice  at  this  time  is  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  hun- 
dred, I  think. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  30  cents  per  hundred,  because  I  was  talking  to  a 
man  who  came  from  there  six  weeks  ago. 

COST   OF   CLOTHING. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  T  would  like  to  refer  to  another  point  about  the 
cost  of  clothing.  We,  of  course,  wear  wash  clothes  very  largely  the 
year  around.  The  climate  and  copious  perspiration  necessitates 
very  frequent  laundering,  so  that  clothing  wears  out  much  more 
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rapidly.  A  laiiiidrvman  stated  to  me,  for  instance,  that  in  :iie 
United  States  a  collar  is  supposed  to  launder  20  or  24  times,  but  on 
the  Canal  Zone  a  collar  lasts  one-fourth  or  half  as  long.  He  said  they 
have  inquired  of  the  Laundrymens'  Association  in  the  United  States 
as  to  the  cause  of  certain  clothing  deteriorating  or  going  to  pieces  S)> 
rapidly  in  laundering,  and  that  the  only  explanation  they  were  able 
to  make  of  it  was  that  the  copious  perspiration  affected  the  fiber. 
In  the  matter  of  heavier  clothing,  families  come  from  there  to  the 
States  to  get  a  change  of  climate  and  they  benefit  more  from  the 
change  if  the  visit  is  made  to  the  States  during  the  fall,  winter,  0: 
spring  months,  when  they  get  a  complete  change  of  temperature. 
When  they  come  during  those  months  they  must  have  sufficient 
lieavy  clothing,  and  must  have  some  protective  clothing  even  in 
midsummer.  Now,  those  purchases  have  to  be  made  when  such  a 
visit  is  contemplated  and  if  a  family  is  large  the  cost  is  proportionately 
greater.  When  such  families  return  to  the  Canal  Zone,  of  course, 
that  (dotliing  is  not  sei'viceable  and  it  rapidly  deteriorates  in  that 
climate.     So  we  really  do  not  escape  that  expense. 

QUALITY   OF   BEEF. 

Then  one  other  point  about  the  beef.  The  Army,  during  the  perioi 
of  the  war,  contracted  for  large  quantities  of  that  Colombian  beef. 
When  deliveries  began  the  Army  immediately  found  objection,  stat- 
ing that  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  and  they  made  very 
strenuous  objections,  but  finally  agreed  to  take  the  best  quaUty  tha: 
could  ])e  supplied  them,  but  the  Navy  would  not  have  it  at  all. 
When  wo  came  to  the  States  we  followed  this  matter  down  to  some 
extent  and  we  went  to  the  docks  where  this  beef  was  being  unloaded 
in  New  York  and  talked  with  the  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  who  was  supervising  the  unloading.  Ho  explained  to  U5 
these  conditions  and  what  was  the  matter  with  the  beef. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  did  he  say  was  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Mr.  vStevensox.  Well,  largely  as  I  stated  previously,  the  breed  of 
the  cattle  and  the  fact  that  they  ran  on  a  wild  range  and  are  not 
gi'ain  fed,  and  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  fat  throughout  the 
texture  of  the  meat  is  not  uniform,  all  of  which  leads  to  a  reddish 
and  very  much  inferior  quality  of  beef.  He  said  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  biiild  uj)  the  oreocl  of  cattle  and  carried  it  through  suc- 
cessfully, it  would  give  us  a  much  improved  beef  supply;  andhe  said 
that  some  years  ago,  when  the  range  cattle  of  Texas  were  practicallj* 
the  same  proposition,  the  quality  of  the  beef  was  not  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Colombian  beef,  but  that  the  introduction  of  an 
imj>roved  and  fine  type  of  bulls  resulted  in  improving  the  cattle  so 
that  any^vhcre  in  the  United  States  now  you  can  get  a  good  qualitv 
of  beef. 

Mr.  Wasox.  That  is  what  the  inspector  told  you  ? 

Mr.  vStkvensox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  old  a  man  was  he? 

Mr.  Stkvensox.  lie  was  a  man  about  40  or  45,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Did  ho  tell  you  that  practically  all  of  the  beef  cattle 
raised  in  this  country  are  range  fed. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Well,  he  did  not  comment  on  it  in  just  that  way: 
he  simply  told  us  that  the  beef  all  over  this  country  had  been  thor- 
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oughJy  bred  up  with  an  improved  type  of  cattle  until  now  it  did  not 
make  any  diflference  whether  it  came  from  a  large  range  or  whether  it 
came  from  a  farm,  where  the  cattle  was  practically  sUill-fed,  the  beef 
was  of  a  good  quality.  He  said  that  the  tvpe  of  cattle  as  to  breeding 
had  more  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  fceef  than  almost  anything 
else.  Of  course,  grain  feedmg  has  a  great  eflFect  on  the  quality  of  the 
beef. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  spoke  about  these  cattle  coining  from  Colombia. 
Are  thev  similar  to  the  cattle  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  >JcGraner.  No,  sir;  the  Brazilian  cattle  are  larger  types. 
The  Colombian  cattle  have  had  no  outlet;  there  has  been  no  sale,  only 
local  consumption,  until  the  canal  began  to  import  them  from  Colom- 
bia, and  there  were  thousands  of  them  just  practically  running  wild 
on  the  range.  They  are  a  smaller  type  of  cattle  than  the  Brazilian 
cattle  and  the  Argentine  cattle. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Argentine  cattle  are  very  fine? 

Mr.  McGraner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  inspector  remarked  to  us  that  the  cattle  in 
Arcentina  and  AustrzHa  had  been  bred  up  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  McGraner.  The  Colombian  cattle  only  average,  I  think  about 
450  or  500  poimds  on  foot.  The  Army  has  been  gettmg  the  first  pick 
of  all  cattle  brought  into  the  zone,  they  had  the  first  pick  after  the 
making  of  this  Army  contract,  and  they  have  been  taking  out  the 
best  grades  and  the  larger  type.  It  seems  that  they  have  a  standard 
of  450  pounds  and  do  not  want  a  carcass  that  is  less  than  450  pounds, 
or  something  like  that,  and  they  have  been  getting  the  best  type  that 
was  brought  in.  There  were  not  many  of  them  that  weigned  500 
pounds,  and  if  they  did  weigh  that  much  they  were  considered  extra 
large. 
.  5lr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  dressed  ? 

Mr.  McGraner.  No:  alive  on  foot.  Another  thing  about  those 
cattle  is  that  they  are  considerably  older,  that  is,  older  on  the  average 
than  the  boef  cattle  killed  in  the  States,  and  they  have  big  bones:  the 
bones  are  larger  than  the  average  beef  cattle  in  the  States.  This 
inspector  in  ^ew  York  remarked  about  that  fact. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  He  mentioned  the  large  bones.  You  take  a  cut 
across  the  quarter  of  a  beef,  particularly  across  a  loin,  and  get  out 
a  4-pound  steak  or  roast,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  smaller 
weignt  of  useful  beef  and  a  greater  weight  of  bone  and  wastage  than 
you  get  from  an  improved  t\"pe  of  beef. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  on  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  have  been  employed  on  the  Canal  Zone  a  little 
over  14  years. 

Mr.  \\\\soN.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  have  oeen  employed  in  a  clerical  capacity  of  one 
kind  or  another  the  entire  time. 

EFFICIENCY   OF   CANAL   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  \Yason.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  your  employees  in  the 
difTereut  activities  ?  Do  they  average  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  they 
do  in  the  States  i 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Well,  I  think  the  usual  testimony  heard  from 
people  who  have  observed  employees  in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
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Canal  Zone  is  uniform  that  the  men  on  the  Canal  Zone  show  a  hid 
degree  of  efRcienev  in  performance.  They  are  very  compacUv 
organized:  in  fact,  the  organization  is  the  result  of  a  lono:  series  of 
years  of  grachial  evolution,  ^^^len  the  construction  was  closed  they 
naturally  selected  the  best  and  most  efficient  men  to  retain  in  the 
peimanent  service,  and  thus  they  built  up  a  force  of  the  best  men  that 
they  ha<l  on  the  job  during  the  entire  10  yeare  of  construction  work, 
and  the  organization  has  continued  in  substantially  the  same  form 
through  more  than  five  years  of  the  operating  period  and  the  effi- 
ciency is  naturallv  increasing:. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  that  climate  enervate  the  people  so  as  to  detract 
from  their  elficiency  ( 

Mr.  Stkvensox.  Well,  we  find  that  the  men  in  the  organization 
Work  to  the  limit  because  there  is  a  higli  degree  of  competition.  The 
result  of  the  climate  cm  the  men  is  that  it  makes  it  more  onerous  to 
perform  their  duties  and  there  is  less  enjoyment  in  the  performance nf 
one's  work  than  there  is  in  a  more  invigorating  climate.  I  do  not 
know  that  measurements  have  ever  been  made  relative  to  the  unit 
production  of  emi)loy(»es  there  as  compared  with  a  temperate  climate. 
r)ut  this  much  miglit  be  i)()inted  out,  that  the  business  of  the  canal 
is  very  rapidly  increasing  since  the  war  and  it  reached  its  maximum 
in  December,  last  month,  when  261  commercial  vessels  went  through 
the  canal. 

Mr.  Wasox.  In  a  month? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  and  the  tolls  were  $891,375,  if  I  remember 
correctly. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  proportion  of  those  vessels  were  Americii 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  vStevexson.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  offhand  but  all  of 
those  vessels  were  commercial  vessels;  they  Si  paid  tolls. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  I  was  there  no  American  vessels  were  going 
through. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Were  your  expenses  that  much  during  the  month? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the 
tolls  and  services  rendered  gave  a  return  of  $6,354,016.98,  and  the 
average  expenses  were  $6,112,194.77,  approximately  $240,000  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  includi^  healtii  and 
sanitation  and  civil  government.  With  the  increase  in  December  we 
received  nearly  $1,000,000  in  tolls  in  one  month.  Of  course  thai 
does  not  represent  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  canal, 
which  was  primarily  built  as  a  military  asset,  and  it  has  justified 
itself  on  that  ground,  because  it  was  a  very  vital  asset  during  this 
present  war.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  end  al«[?« 
percentage  of  the  traffic  through  the  canal  was  nitrates  from  CUm 
which  w^oro  used  in  the  production  of  ammimition,  so  you  can  s«e 
that  the  canal  was  a  very  important  factor. 

Air.  Wood.  Did  our  allies  use  the  canal  for  the  transportadon  of 
their  tr()0T)s  from  South  American  coxm tries? 

Mr.  McGraner.  From  Australia  they  did;  thousands  of  them  went 
through. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  What  I  want  to  illustrate  in  connection  with  that 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  shown  in  the  large  number  of  vessds 
that  make  the  canal  their  home  port.  They  tie  iip  there  and  have 
repairs  and  overhauling  done  at  the  canal,  and  shipping  seeks  A* 
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services  of  the  canal.  And  despite  the  fact  that  our  wages  are  based 
[>n  the  States  rates,  plus  a  differential  of  25  per  cent,  vessels  find  that 
they  can  get  this  service  and  get  out  of  port  with  such  expedition 
that  it  makes  it  profitable  for  them  to  brmg  their  vessels  tnere  for 
this  service.  One  of  the  vessels  during  the  war  was  to  be  repaired 
euid  overhauled,  one  of  the  former  German  vessels;  the  estimated 
shortest  time  to  turn  it  out  in  the  United  States  was,  I  think,  six 
^eeks,  and  when  brought  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  put  into  dry  dock 
at  Balboa  it  was  completed  and  out  in  21  days,  showing  that  we  have 
on  the  Canal  Zone  a  nighly  efficient  and  skilled  force. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  you  not  make  a  reduction  in  ship  supplies,  which 
makes  it  attractive  for  shipowners  to  go  to  that  port  ? 

Mr.  McGraxer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wasox.  At  what  price  do  you  furnish  coal  ? 

Mr.  McGraxer.  They  are  charged  for  supplies,  such  as  ship's 
chandlery,  as  they  call  it,  25  per  cent  over  and  above  the  rates  that 
are  charged  to  the  Canal  employees  for  the  same  commodities.  A 
ship,  say,  buys  20  tons  of  ice;  they  pay  25  per  cent  above  the  price 
that  the  Canal  employees  pay  for  the  same  thing  or  any  other  supplies. 

Mr.  Wasox.  That  would  be  cheaper  than  tney  could  get  the  sup- 
plies at  other  ports,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  That  is  a  (j^uestion  I  can  not  exactly  answer. 

Mr.  Wasox.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  McGraxer.  I  happened  to  be  working  on  the  coaling  plant 
just  before  I  left.  As  you  know,  the  coal  is  shipped  from  Norfolk 
to  Cristobal,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  most  of  the  coal  is  sold  from 
there.  At  the  time  I  left  it  was  selling  for  $11.50,  that  is,  delivered 
to  the  ship,  and  it  is  extra  for  trimming,  that  is,  if  they  have  to  trim 
it  into  the  bunkers  an  extra  charge  of  60  cents  a  ton  is  made. 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  I  think  that  was  increased  $2  a  ton  just  before 
we  left,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  price  had  been  promulgated. 

Mr.  McGraxer.  When  I  left  it  had  not  been.  At  Balboa  it  was 
$2  more,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  had  to  be  taken  through  the 
Canal,  and  it  was  S2  a  ton  higher,  or  $13.50,  at  Balboa. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Do  you  know  how  that  price  compares  with  the 
States'  price? 

Mr.  McGraxer.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  know  there  is  a  revision  of  the 
coal  prices  every  once  in  a  while  and  I  think  the  Governor  tries  to 
follow  the  coal  prices  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Wasox.  My  understanding  is  that  they  make  the  prices  attrac- 
tive to  ship  owners  'i  ' 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  They  endeavor  to  make  the  rate  as  low  as  they 
consistently  can  because  they  want  to  make  the  Canal  attractive  to 
shipping. 

In  connection  with  these  discussions  I  would  like  to  make  this 
general  statement  relative  to  the  way  economic  conditions  aflFect  us 
and  the  status  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  As  indicated  before,  the 
necessary  vacations  once  a  year  from  that  climate  for  rehabilitation 
we  find  costs  more  than  the  25  per  cent  diflFerential.  We  are  fur- 
nished with  quarters,  with  fuel  and  with  lights,  and  always  have  been. 

That  consideration  is  the  only  thing  we  enjoy  to  offset  the  handicap 
of  service  in  that  foreign  and  tropical  climate.  When  a  man  leaves 
his  home  and  his  home  connections,  his  friends  and  associations,  and 
his  opportunities  for  normal  and  gradual  progression  in  his  com- 
munity in  the  States  and  goes  to  the  canal,  taking  his  family  there, 
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ho  incurs  a  groat  liandicap  and  undorgocs  a  great  sacrifice  which 
novor  fully  approciatod  until  he  is  confronted  with  the  proposition 
getting  liimsoli  out  of  tho  Canal  Zone  and  reestablishing  nimself  in  t 
United  States,  when  lie  finds  he  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladf 
an(l  start  life  all  over  again.  And  that  is  a  verv  serious  handicap, 
is  not  a  suitable  climate  in  which  to  bring  up  c'hiidren,  and  employ 
who  liavo  their  families  there  until  their  children  enter  school  age; 
at  once  placed  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  concern  as  to  how  thevi 

foing  to  take  care  of  the  proper  final  education  of  those  childr 
'hat  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problenLs  that  confronts  some  of 
who  have  Ihhmi  there  a  great  number  of  years. 

A  man  gcx^s  there  and  makes  a  consistent  effort  to  render  effici 
service;  ho  is  nx'ognized  and  gradually  builds  himself  up  to  a  pre 
good  position  there,  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  working  in  a  sim 
position  in  the  Tnited  States;  but  when  he  leaves  there  and  goes  ho 
ne  finds  he  knows  no  one  there,  and  he  must  simplv  catch  hold  of  ai 
thing  h(»  can.  The  friends  he  makes  in  tho  Canal  Zone  scatter  to 
parts  of  the  country  and  are  of  no  value  to  him  as  friends  and  as 
ciatc^s  when  he  leaves  there,  and  you  gentlemen  can  appreciate  ti 
that  is  a  very  great  consideration. 

Mr.  Wool).  IIow  many  civilian  employees  are  there  on  the  Zoi 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  There  was  in  the  last  fiscal  year  an  average  fo 
on  the  gold  roll  of  :i271. 

Mr.  AVooi).  What  is  the  average  pay? 

Mr.  wStevexsox.  The  average  pay  of  tho  gold-roll  force — that 
the  skilled  and  trained  ^Vmericans — is  somowhore  near  S175,  I  thi 
a  month. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  speak  about  tho  gold  roll.  Only  Americans  are 
that  roll,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  Yes:  with  very  few  exceptions.     Some  aliens  v 
wovo  emi)loved  two  or  three  years  during  tho  construction  period 
allowed  to  continue  in  tho  service. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  differential  of  25  per  cent  paid  to  any  oi 
f()n>ign(M'  who  mav  come  in  there  and  work?  Suppose  a  man  coi 
n  t  h(Mo  from  Kngland  and  works,  would  ho  got  this  same  differonti 

Mr.  Stkvknson.  If  he  comes  from  England  there  now  he  will  i 
be  (wn|)l«)yed  unless  ii  is  an  instance  wiioro  a  man  is  needed  in 
emorpMicv  and  an  American  is  not  available.  In  that  case  he  ir 
be  einpioviui  and  he  will  be  employed  at  tho  proper  rate  of  pay: 
the  duties  he  performs. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  an  *Vnieric 
wlio  goes  down  there  to  take  employment  stays  on  the  Canal  Zi»n 

Ml".  Stkvfa'son.  a  little  less  than  throe  years,  according  to  <• 
informal  ion.  fFiist  Ix^fore  coming  away,  wo  inquired  as  to  the  W 
turnover  of  the  American  force,  and  wo  found  that  the  average  lur 
ov(M-  for  th(^  past  three  veai-s  had  ])een  a  little  over  34  per  cent.  Tb 
means  that  the  entire  f'orce  would  turn  over  on  an  average  in  a  lit? 
l(^ss  than  three  yeai-s.  That  is  another  point  I  did  not  mention i 
coiHioction  with  mortality  rates.  Tho  average  American  dt>es  & 
stay  tliero  longer  than  about  three  years  and  would  not  showup  vei 
markedly  in  the  mortality  statistics. 

In  tii(^  arconnting  department  just  before  leaving  we  wore  told  tb 
the  turnover  had  Ixuui  an  average  of  40  per  cent  a  year  for  the  pa 
live  \eai-s,  which  would  mean  that  tho  force  would  turn  over  in  ti 
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ind  a  half  years.  Of  course,  that  is  a  class  of  employees  that  are  not 
"onsiderod  to  bo  as  well  paid  proportionately  as  the  mechanical 
:rades.  The  impression  that  information  seemed  to  make  was  that 
t  was  a  very  expensive  proposition,  as  it  was  expensive  to  employ 
3roperly  trained  men  and  get  them  down  there  and  break  them  in 
>n  the  new  duties,  and  that  the  lost  motion  and  loss  of  efficiency 
ncident  to  that  change  was  auite  an  important  factor;  it  is  desirable 
x>  maintain  the  force  as  steaaily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  Americans  who  have  stayed  there  a  great  many 
rears,  take  your  own  case  for  instance,  become  acclimated,  so  that 
^ou  may  say  you  are  acclimated  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  physicians  of  the  Panama  Canal  Service  tell 
IS  that  this  is  the  result,  and  we  think  that  experience  bears  it  out: 
PVhen  a  man  comes  to  the  tropics  he  has  in  his  system  a  certain 
imoimt  of  immunity  to  the  ordinary  diseases  that  attack  the  system 
n  a  temperate  climate,  but  he  has  no  immunity  against  tropical 
iisease  germs.  As  he  continues  to  reside  in  the  Tropics,  he  develops 
ill  immunity  against  tropical  disease  germs,  microbic  diseases,  and 
le  at  the  same  time  gradually  loses  his  immunity  to  the  diseases  tliat 
le  was  formerly  confronted  with  in  his  residence  in  the  Temperate 
Sone;  so  that  he  gradually  becomes  acclimated  against  tropical  para- 
litic  and  germ  diseases,  but  the  sanitation  and  health  work  t^at  has 
Jeaned  up  the  Canal  Zone  and  made  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
iTopical  diseases  a  comparatively  healthv  place  in  which  to  Uve, 
jan  not  overcome  the  effect  of  continued  nigh  temperature  and  high 
lumidity,  and  intense,  bright  light  of  the  tropical  sun.  Those  three 
'actors  have  a  very  enervating  effect  upon  the  constitution,  so  that 
i  man  is  rapidly  devitalized  if  he  does  not  get  away  from  that  climate 
or  a  period  of  about  two  months  a  year,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
ind  get  a  recuperation. 

]Mr.  Wood.  Do  men  who  have  families  down  there  get  their  families 
iwav  for  about  that  length  of  time  ? 

yfr,  Stevenson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  find  by  experience  that 
they  are  rarely  ever  able  to  do  it,  because  it  is  impossible  to  save 
mough  money  in  one  year  to  take  a  family  from  the  Tropics  to  the 
Temperate  Zone  for  a  period  of  two  months  and  get  them  back  there. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  notice  any  bad  results  that  come  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Some  people  come  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  remark 
bat  the  women  of  the  Canal  2k)ne  look  to  be  very  nerve  racked  and 
Lgged  out,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  the  climate  affects  women 
r\d  children  very  much  more  than  it  does  the  men,  for  some  reason, 
xd  that  has  been  my  experience.  I  have  been  married  and  have 
c-ed  in  the  Tropics  for  more  than  12  years,  and  I  know  that  a  year 

just  as  long  as  a  family  should  stay  continuously  in  that  climate, 

it  it  is  generally  not  practical  to  get  them  away  regularly  once  in 

^^ry  year;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  particularly  of 

«  health  authorities,  that  that  is  the  ideal  that  should  be  striven  for, 

get  the  family  out  for  a  change  once  in  every  year.     The  monotony 

the  same  temperature  the  year  around,  and  of  the  surroundings 
L  d  environment,  the  monotony  of  the  regulated  and  sameness  of  the 
=^y  in  which  we  are  served  in  our  stores  and  places  of  recreation  and 
^rything  of  that  kind,  is  such  that  it  has  a  very  depressing  effect 
^  on  the  mind  and  probably  on  the  body,  for  a  prolonged  period. 
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Mr.  \V«K»n.  H'lW  far  ar^-  you  aw&y  frc»m  the  Equator? 

Mr.  STK\KV*^i\-    Ahout  {*'. 

Mr.  \V<M>D.  How  mur-h  i.^  that  in  miie>  ? 

Mr.  yU(fK.\sT,R.  About  o<Xi  mil^. 

Mr.  Stevkn^on.  What  we  w».uM  like  to  ask  is.  if  the  comm:::^ 
cari  not  f»rovi«le.  a-*  Im  the  bonu-*  increase,  that  it  be  cArrie»i  in  :ie 
bill  till'  vfar  m  -u^li  term.s  as  n«»t  to  exclude  the  Panama  Caiai 
frrri]*!"-.  »•♦--  fpTn  r»*c*'iviri2  the  boria<  in  the  simple  manner  that  it  i> 
u-uiiiiy  afifilirnl  in  the  States:  rather  than  leaving  it  to  come  in  a 
rouii- lab  lilt  way.  which  ha<  heretofore  been  folfoireil.  and  which 
li'a'U  t'l  more  or  b*-^  c-mfu-ion  ami  misunderstanding,  and  which 
ihi-  Ifi-t  year  n->ulte'l  in  our  being  unable  to  eet  the  mil  benefit  of 
the  boiiu-  irKTf-a^e  in  th»*  States  because  of  a  shortage  of  appropria- 
tion^ in  tlif'  >urir|r\'  civil  bill. 

Mr.  WfKiij.  As  \  uniler^tanrl  it.  the  governor  in  administering  the 
affair-  of  th^  zone,  con-^iilere^l  the  bonus  we  gave  to  the  emplov«? 
here  a-  a  part  r»f  their  ba^e  salar\'.  and  you  got  it  indirectly  m  that 
way. 

Sir.  Steve\s<^i.v.  Ye<:  he  considered  it  the  compensation  in  th« 
Statf*^.  The  oricrinal  ba^^e  salary,  plus  the  bonus,  is  the  resultinj 
com[>en-ation  for  the  year  to  certain  employees  in  the  States. 

Sir.  \V.\sr>\.  Then  you  are  getting  more  than  the  bonus  because 
he  ad<U  25  T)er  cent  to  that. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  result  is  more  than  the  bonus;  of  course,  i 
may  be  a  auf^^tion.  but  we  think  the  Canal  Zone  employees  ar* 
entitled  to  that  nro|)ortionate  increase,  because  we  find  the  cost  o 
living  anil  the  c)tner  economic  factors  affect  us  in  a  similar  way.  I 
is  our  thoujrht,  however,  that  if  this  was  taken  care  of  in  connectioi 
with  the  bonus  legislation  so  that  it  would  apply  directly,  it  would 
altogether,  work  out  more  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Wasox.  It  would  work  out  that  you  would  get  a  double  bonus 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  An<l  it  might  result  in  a  saving  to  the  Grovemment  ii 
this  respect:  If  the  bill  carrying  the  bonus  should  provide  that  thei 
should  have  the  same  amount  of  bonus  and  no  more,  it  would  deprivi 
tliem  from  getting  the  25  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  bonus. 

Mr.  McGuANER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  the  net  result. 

Mr.  McGraner.  W"e  feel  that  would  be  a  more  simple  remedy  u 
apply  than  the  way  it  is  now.  It  has  caused  a  lot  of  confusion  aii< 
it  nas  also  caused  some  criticism. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

ASSISTANT   secretaries. 

I 

January  17,  1920. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wood:  I  have  been  intending  to  ask  for  a  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  having  charge  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill, 
but  have  been  under  such  exceedingly  great  pressure  during  the  past 
few  weeks  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  suggest  a  convement 
date.  1  am  sure  that  vou  will  realize  to  what  a  large  extent  the 
demands  iipon  my  time  have  been  accentuated  at  this  period  by  the 
fact  that  i  am  shortly  leaving  the  department.  I  learn  from  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  that  you  are  closing  the  hearings  in  the  next 
day  or  two,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  seeking  by  means  of  this  letter 
the  pri\nlego  of  drawing  to  the  attention  of  yourself  and  the  other 
meinbers  of  the  committee  the  matters  relating  to  my  own  office  which 
1  desired  to  present  personally.  The  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the 
department  nave  been  explained  to  the  committee  by  the  officials- 
of  the  several  bureaus  ana  divisions  concerned. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  ask  the  committee 
to  consider  and  for  which  I  urgently  request  favorable  action: 

One  Assistant  Secretary  at  $10,000,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  (in  ueu  of  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv'  at  $5,000) $10, 000 

Three  Assistant  Secretaries  at  $10,000  each  (in  lieu  of  three  at  $5,000  each) . .     30, 000 

Two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  at  $10,000  each,  to  the  close  of  the  war 
and  for  six  months  thereafter  (in  lieu  of  two  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tariep  at  $5,000  each) 20, 000 

Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  at  $10,000,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  same  powers  ana 
authority  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  service  of  the  two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  as  provided  for 
in  the  forogoing  paragraph 10,  000 

The  only  differences  between  the  above  reconunendations and  those 
submitted  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  are  the  following:  The  title  of  the 
assistant  t^^  the  Secretary  is  changed  to  that  of  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  are  increased  from  $5,000 
to  810,000.  These  suggested  increases  in  salary  were  not  included 
in  th(^  estimates  transmitted  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion because  such  estimates  contained  no  increases  m  statutory 
salaries  of  officials  and  employees  whose  compensation  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries. 
As  the  ommission  has  not  yet  reported  and  as  the  legislative  bill  is 
about  to  be  reported  to  the  House,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  com- 
mittee should  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  and  grant  the  advances 
I  have  suggestiMl  above.  The  recommendation  that  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretar}'  be  made  an  Assistant  Secretary  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  the  same  authority  to  sign  official  papers  and  to  perform 
the  duties  that  the  law  authorizes  may  be  performed  by  an  A^stant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  October  6,  1917,  provided  for 
two  additional  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  until  the  close 
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of  thf  wnr  an<l  six  months  thorraftpr.  This  provides  for  that  poriih] 
fivf  Assistant  SorTotarif^s  and  ono  assistant  to  the  Secretary  who  is 
f'ssfntially  an  Assistant  SfCTetanr.  The  present  conditions  in  th*^ 
rU».partmont,  particularly  tho  situation  rrlatin<r  to  the  foreign  loans. 
influ(lin<^  the  penrlinj:  negotiations  for  the  conversion  of  the  demaml 
ohlitrations  of  forfijm  Governments  held  bv  the  United  States  int- 
long-time  securities,  will  requin*  tho  existing  organization  until  at 
least  six  months  after  the  proclamation  of  peace.  After  that  time 
I  think  that  it  will  ho  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Tn^asurv 
adequately  to  su^K»rvise  tne  bun*aus  and  divisions  of  the  department 
through  four  assistant  S<*cretarios  (the  throe  regular  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries and  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  with  rank  changetl  to  that 
of  Assistant  Socrotarv*).  provided  the  office  of  undersecretarv  is 
created.  This  would  iH»nnit  the  S<'cn*tary  to  organize  his  office  aloni: 
linos  similar  to  th<*  following: 

1 .  Th(^  undorsocretaTy  who  would  servo  as  adviser  to  the  Secretarr 
in  matters  of  fiscal  j)olicy  and  who  would  assume  immediate  super- 
vision of  tho  budg(»t  if  that  function  is  committed  to  the  Treasun'. 
This  position  sliould  become  ojx^rativo  when  the  authorization  for  two 
additional  Assistant  S(»cn'tarios  of  tho  Troasurv  lapses,  that  is  to  say. 
six  months  nfU^r  tho  t<»rminati()n  of  tho  war.  Tflie  financial  operations 
of  tho  Treasury-  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  S<»cr(»tary  of  the  Troasurj^  to  have  as  an  assistant  an  able  man 
of  high  attainments  who  will  devote  his  entire  attention  to  questions 
of  fiscal  policy,  including  matt<»rs  relating  to  taxation,  the  redemption 
and  retirement  of  the  public  debt,  securities  of  foreign  Governments 
held  l)y  th(s  United  States,  tho  ccmdition  of  the  Treasury,  etc.  While 
thos(»  are  matt(»rs  whidi  will,  of  course,  receive  the  personal  attention 
of  th(*  S(»crota^v^  ho  can  not  devote  his  entire  time  to  them  and  nedect 
all  of  tho  other  important  matters  in  the  department.  He  will  re- 
quire tho  services  of  a  man  who  will  specialize  in  matters  of  financial 
policy  and  who  will  bo  able  to  devote  his  undivided  time  to  all  the 
details  of  such  questi(ms  uninterrupted  by  administrative  control  of 
particular  bureaus  and  divisions. 

2.  An  Assistant  wS(»crotary  in  charge  of  the  Secretary's  immediate 
oflico,  performing  the  duties  now  ponormed  by  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secret arv',  l)ut  with  authority  to  assist  in  the  si^ng  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  odicial  documants  and  communications  which  the  Secre- 
tary and  Assist tmt  Socrotarios  are  daily  called  upon  to  execute. 

3.  An  Assistant  Secretary  in  administrative  charge  of  the  fiscal 
bureaus  imd  divisions. 

4.  An  Assistant  Secretary  in  administrative  charge  of  public  build- 
ings, Public  Health,  Coast  Guard,  and  miscellaneous. 

5.  An  Assistant  Secretary  in  administrative  charge  of  internal 
roveiiuo,  customs,  and  war-risk  insurance. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  upon  the  committee 
tlio  nocossity  of  making  the  salaries  of  these  executive  positions  at 
least  SI (),()()().  Tho  Treasury  has  always  been  a  most  important 
department  of  the  Government  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
manv  voars  have  boon  jjreatly  underpaid.  It  needs  only  a  super- 
ficial glance  at  tho  situation  to-day  to  observe  how  vastly" the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Treasury'  have  increased  since  America 
entered  the  war,  with  correspondingly  increased  burdens  upon  the 
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executive  officials  of  the  department.  Taxes  are  greater  than  ever 
before  in  our  liistory.  The  public  debt  is  25  times  larger  than  before 
the  war.  Every  function  and  activity  of  the  department  has  grown 
in  magnitude  and  in  importance.  It  is  futile  to  expect  the  Treasury 
to  retain  for  any  great  period  or  to  obtain  in  the  luture  men  of  the 
requisite  ability  to  fill  the  responsible  posts  of  Undersecretary  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  for  less  than  $10,000  per  annum. 
It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  pubUc  treasury  be  safeguarded 
by  an  efficient  personnel,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee grant  the  requests  I  have  made  above.  I  feel  confident  that 
you  ana  your  associates  wiU  agree  with  my  view  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  security. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Carter  Glass. 
Hon.  William  R.  Wood, 

Committee  on  Appropriations , 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  papers  filed  each  day  and  the 
daily  average  per  clerk  filed  in  each  wing  of  Building  E  from  October 
1-31,  1919,  inclusive. 

^  In  attempting  an  analysis  of  this  statement  it  should  be  considered 
that  at  the  initial  date  covered  by  the  statement,  the  consoUdation 
of  wings  1,  2,  3,  and  4  was  not  completed  until  November  20,  1919. 
M|It  should  also  be  considered  in  examining  the  average  number  of 

Sapers  IiUmI  per  clerk,  that  the  number  engaged  in  filing  varied  from 
ay  to  ilay,  some  days  a  larger  number  being  engaged  on  filing  and 
other  days  the  filing  force  being  depleted  by  assigmng  part  of  them 
to  sorting.  The  average,  however,  is  based  upon  the  total  number 
of  clerks  each  day  engaged  on  sorting  and  filing. 

Statenunt  showing  number  of  papers  filed  each  day  and  average  per  clerkf  Building  E, 

War  Department. 

WING  1. 


Date. 


Papers. 


Uvl.  1 1  4,7.')3 

2 H,  IHf, 

A i  «i,H72 

4 j  7,219 

t) I  ♦),,'>.57 

7 H,171 

s 1  7,4;i2 

9 1  S,()40 

10 ,  S,r>78 

11 rt,  or.3 

U 8,f)79 

14 S,o08 

1,') 1  8,278 

Iri :  9,242 


Clerks. 

Aver- 

age. 

24 

198 

29 

213 

28 

245 

28 

258  ,1 

27 

243  1 

27 

303 

26 

286 

24 

3.35 

25 

347  ; 

22 

275 

27 

321 

25 

340 

25 

331 

27 

342 

Date. 


Oct.  17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24. 
25 
27, 
28. 
29 
30 
31 


Papers. 

Clerks. 

8,856 

26 

9,017 

26 

9,021 

26 

8,642 

27 

9,089 

25 

8,145 

25 

10,455 

26 

6,765 

27 

2,037 

36 

2,592 

36 

3,210 

35 

3,284 

32 

2,303 

35 

Aver- 
age. 


341 

347 

347 

320 

364 

326 

402 

250 

57 

72 

92 

102 

66 
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Statement  showing  number  ofpapers  filed  each  day  and  average  per  derh,  Building  E^ 

War  Department — Contihued. 

wma  6. 


Date. 


Oet.  1 
3 
8 
4 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

18 


Papers. 

Clerks. 

Aver- 
age. 

14,783 

47 

314 

14,828 

48 

322 

16  827 

47 

832 

15,082 

40 

326 

18,825 

50 

327 

16,441 

47 

350 

17,401 

41 

427 

17,350 

47 

380 

17;858 

48 

380 

13,104 

48 

307 

14,787 

44 

388 

14,088 

41 

384 

15,006 

44 

341 

15,002 

38 

305 

Date. 


Oct.  17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 


Papers. 

• 

Clerks. 

13,843 

38 

13,502 

38 

16,808 

42 

17,270 

41 

18,498 

38 

10,818 

41 

11  992 

38 

11,434 

39 

13,929 

41 

18,757 

38 

20,488 

41 

18,818 

35 

18,117 

35 

Aver- 
age. 


379 
368 
372 
421 
434 
483 
318 
208 


621 
499 
476 
460 


WING  7. 


Oct.  1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 


26,156 
22,532 
21,177 
21,965 
21,270 
30,632 
32,627 
34,248 
31,454 
32,621 
33,073 
32,006 
33,400 
33,507 


63 
83 
63 
62 
70 
80 
75 
77 
74 
76 
77 
71 
74 
72 


415 
358 
338 
354 
304 
383 
435 
444 
425 
429 
429 
450 
451 
465 


Oct.  17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32,063 
32,505 
30,747 
32,357 
31,078 
33,072 
30,186 
21,018 
30,002 
32,273 
31,408 
29,153 
42,079 


89 

484 

83 

617 

70 

480 

71 

466 

70 

444 

88 

601 

70 

431 

88 

318 

n 

422 

86 

488 

72 

438 

87 

436 

70 

801 

WING  8. 


Oct.  1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

1.5 

10 


43,581 

80 

545 

44,631 

81 

551 

41,883 

81 

517 

43,644 

80 

546 

47,732 

86 

555 

51,379 

86 

507 

51,617 

85 

607 

50,220 

86 

584 

44,527 

85 

524 

47,291 

74 

639 

43,221 

78 

554 

37,452 

60 

543 

37,230 

68 

547 

37,736 

68 

555 

Oct.  17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28. 
29 
30 
31 


32,018 

66 

27,628 

66 

29,432 

66 

29,509 

66 

29,188 

62 

30,094 

64 

32,878 

64 

30,554 

65 

27,807 

34 

16,847 

34 

18,253 

37 

18,878 

37 

16,668 

36 

486 

418 
448 
447 
470 
470 
513 
470 
817 
406 
494 
610 
468 


ri 
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of 2170-2i:« 

F. 

Fair,  J.  S.,  statement  of IS-)! 

Federal  Farm  Ixxan  Hoard 230 

Activities 23ft 

Additional  examiners 2307, 2311, 231 

Appropriation  asked  for,  increased 230 

Bonus 230 

Clerk  hire 231 

Earnings  for  year  ending  November  30,  1919 230 

Farm-loan  act,  constitutionality  of 230 

Ix)ans  made 230 

Operation,  expense  of 230 

Finance,  office  of  Director  of  (War  Department): 

Accounts,  examination  of 207 

Bonus  and  traveling  allowance 20T 

Bookkeepers,  accountants,  clerks,  etc 2097, 210 

Bureau  of  Efficiency,  recommendations  of ,. 20S 

Civilian  assistant 308 

( 'ivilian  employees,  expenditure  for 210 

Clerical  force M 

Clerks— 

In  place  of  officers 209 

Number  and  pay  of 210 

Principal 209 

Consolidation  of 206 

Contracts,  review  of 207 

Disbursing  offices,  consolidation  of 2W 

Disbursing  officers,  reduction  of 207 

Divisions,  chief  clerks  of 209 

Estimates,  study  of 206 

Field  service,  appropriations  required,  statement  of 2K 

General  statement 2^ 

Lump-sum  appropriation ] . .  21C 

Organization  of  office 208 

Cost  of [[[[,  306 

Personnel  proposed 20fi 

Property,  checking  up 207 

Railroads,  financing  the 207 

Soldiers'  savings .- 207 

Claims ]  ]  ] .  207 

War  claims 207 

Fitzgerald,  T.  J.,  statement  of [ 138 

Fleming,  Caroline,  statement  of 168 


•'oragn  and  Domestic  Gommeroe,  Bureau  of:      . 

Additional  clerks ; 1447 

Additional  help,  statements  in  support  of 14Sl-rl427 

Commercial  agents  and  attach^  abroad,  number  of 1450 

Commercial  attaches- 
Additional  offices 1467 

Clerks,  etc 1416 

Duties  of 1449 

Present  service,  statement  of 1468-1460 

Salary  and  locations  of,  statement  of 1431 

Salaries  and  personnel,  increase  in 1457 

District  offices  in  the  United  States,  expenses  of 1434 

Activities  of 1437 

Personnel  of,  statement  of 1435, 1436 

Salary  and  personnel,  increase  of 1438 

Divisions,  chiefe  of 1417 

Employees,  increase  in  number  of 1428 

General  statement 1411 

Leases  for  office  quarters,  etc 1463 

Motion-picture  films 1465 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 1432 

Personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 1445 

Personnel,  statement  of 1418-1420 

Post  allowances 1440,1467 

Promoting  conmierce 1428 

Far  East 1453 

South  and  Central  America 1446 

Remains  of  officers  and  employees,  etc 1467 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 1445 

Embassy  building,  etc.,  statement  of 1465 

Resident  trade  commissioners 1440, 1447 

Salary  and  per  diem  checks,  exchange  on 1433, 1446 

Sections,  chiefs  of 1418 

Transportation  and  subsistence  of  families,  etc 1468 

Vacancies 1432 

*Qreign  immigrants  on  other  side,  examination  of 1643 

fourteenth  and  B  annex.     (See  Treasury  Department.) 

'ourteenth  Census,  estimated  cost  of 1395 

'ranch  Govomment,  sale  of  property  to 2193, 2202 

'reyer.'  F.  B. ,  statement  of 967 

'urlow,  J.  W. .  statement  of 2107 

G. 

ras  and  electricity,  comparative  cost  of 386 

}eneral  Land  Office 1112 

Dotails 1142 

Filing  furniture,  etc..  for  purchase  of 1 144 

Ilomostead  and  stock-raising  acts 1 141 

Law  books 1143 

Maps,  printing  United  States 1 143 

State  and  Territorial 1144 

Work,  increase  in 1141 

Status  of 1 142 

eneral  Supply  Committee 305 

Additional  clerks 305 

Appropriations  expended,  amount  of 341 

Articles  repaired 344 

Automobile  trucks,  need  of 341 

Central  purchasing  agency 320 

Congressional  Library,  cleaning  material  used  by 306 

Details 310 

Employees,  number  of,  salaries  of 343 

Furniture,  supplies,  etc.,  statement  of 316 

Goods  purchased  during  war,  amount  of 332 

Library  of  (.'ongrees.  independent  purchases  by 58 


•Till  nniBx. 

General  Supply  Committee — Continued.  Nl' 

Machines,  oxcliange  of,  authority  to  make 350 

Mat(*rial.  transfer,  storage,  and  reissue,  etc 320 

R(H.*cived  and  sold,  statement  of 345,341 

Overhead  expenses 337 

Personnel 310 

Purchasing  committee,  plan  to  change  to 327 

Storehouse 330 

Supplies,  method  of  purchasing 3i 

Surplus  office  supplies  taken  over 312 

Articles  on  liand 33S 

Traveling:  ox}>enses 308 

Unfilled  orders.... 3W 

Warehouses,  location  of 34; 

Gibson.  \V.  S.,  statement  of 109( 

(f otibert,  Elmer  (.'. ,  statement  of 1971 

(iompers.  S.  J.,  statement  of 1599, 16d( 

(iovernment  employees,  increased  compensation  to 239' 

Panama  Canal  Zone 2401 

Beef,  q  uality  of 240 

Bonus  for  certain  emplovees  of 24« 

Clothing,  cost  of \ 240 

Commissaries 240 

Compensation,  method  of  determining 240 

Efficiency  of  employees 240 

Living,  cost  of 240 

Graham,  J.  H.  (■.,  statement  of 21S 

Graves,  H.  N.,  statement  of 79,222 

Griffin,  li.  S.,  Htatement  of lOr 

H. 

Hair,  J.  C,  statement  of 2 

Hare,  mission  of  Mr.,  to  Europe ISI 

Harper,  James  E.,  statement  of M 

Harris,  P.  C,  statement  of 1750,22! 

Harris,  J.  I).,  statement  of 13: 

Hawaii.     {Sec  Territories.) 

Head  tax,  .statement  of 16 

Herndon,  J.  G.,  statement  of G 

Hess,  ( Jeorge  W.,  statement  of i 

Hickman,  E.  A.,  statement  of 20 

Hoadley,  F.  M.,  statement  of 17 

Hollingsworth,  John  H.,  statement  of 28 

Hooe  Building  (see  Treasury  Department) 359,3 

Hoogewerff ,  J .  A .,  statement  of 10 

House  of  Representatives: 

Clerk,  office  of  the 23 

Automobile  for  Speaker 2S 

Bookkeeper  in  disbursing  office 23 

Clerk  hire  for  Members  and  Delegates 23 

Comptroller,  niling  of 23 

Contingent  fund 23 

Disbursing  clerk,  assistant 23 

Enrolling  clerk 23 

Expenditures  of  investigating  conmiittees 23 

Investigating  committees,  expenditures  of 25 

Journal  clerk,  stenographer  to 23 

Assistant. 23 

Labor,  tools,  etc 23: 

Librarian 23 

Majority  leader,  clerical  assistance  for 23 

Messenger 23 

Minority  employees 23 

Miscellaneous  items 23 

Packing  boxes 23 

Salarv.  increases  of 23J 


Hoaae  <tf  Reprosontativefr— Contumed. 

Stationery  clerk 2819 

Stenomphers  and  reporten  to  oommittees •  2M0 

Telepnoae  operat<urB — 

Additional 2326 

Aflsifltant  chief 2324 

Chief 2323 

Typewriter  repairer 2322 

DoorkeepNer,  office  of 2349 

Special  employees,  etc 2349 

Wrapping  paper  and  twine 2350 

LegiBlative  draiting  service  {fee  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 3 

Postmaster,  office  of 2362 

Session  messengers 2362 

Refimn  in  the  civil  service 2364 

Sergeant  at  Aims,  office  of 2347 

Oashier,  increase  in  salary  of 2347 

Pair  derk  and  messenger 2347 

Howell,  T.  J.,  statement  of 1273a 

Hydrographic  Office  (Navy) 1018 

L 

Immigration,  Bureau  of  (see  Labor  Department). . . .' 1640 

Independent  Treasury 336 

Indian  Office 1154 

Carlisle  Indian  School 1169 

Employees,  statem  ent  of  number  of 1157 

Field  employees 1168 

Government  schools,  Indian  children  attending 1160 

HeirBhip  work,  employees  engaged  in 1166 

Indian  children  in  Government  schools 1160 

Indians,  releasing  competent 1166 

Work,  status  of 1166 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  trucks,  surplus  of,  etc 2107 

Inspector  General  (Army),  office  of 1792 

Insu  lar  affairs : 2009 

Duties,  memorandum  of 2016 

General  statement 2009 

Law  officer ^ 2011 

Purchases  and  expenditures 2013 

Teachers,  Porto  Rico  and  Philippine  Islands 2012 

Interior  Department 1112 

Capitol  Building  and  Grounds.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Civil  Service  Commission,  rent  of  building  for 1137 

Contingent  expenses 1127 

Electricity,  gas,  etc. 1132 

FiuTiishings  and  equipment 1133 

Law  books,  etc.,  for  purchase  of 1136 

Miscellaneous  items,  increase  in  cost  of 1129 

Postage  stamps 1139 

Stationery 1134* 

Articles,  statement  of 1136 

Street  car  fares 1128 

Damages  to  private  propertv  b^^  motor  vehicles 1129 

Education,  Bureau  of  (see  detsoled  index  under  this  caption) 1190 

General  Land  Office  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1140 

General  Land  Office  Building 1122,1140 

Assistant  engineer 1122 

Heating  plant,  statement  on 1123 

Machinist 1123 

Government  in  the  Territories.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Indim  Office  (se4  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1164 

Interior  Department  Building 1124 

Details 1126 

Employees,  statement  of 1126 


Interior  Department — Continued.  **•»• 

Internal  Revenue,  space  occupied  by lUJ 

Patent  Office  {see  detailed  index  under  this  c&ption) 1167 

Patent  OfKce  models,  etc..  rent  of  storage  space  far 1139 

Penidon  Office  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) lift 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  special  inspectors 112S 

Se<TetarN'.  office  of 1112 

Adrfitional  clerks 1118 

Administrative  assistant UU 

Chauffeurs 1121 

Deputy  disbursing  clerk 1117 

Medical  inspector 1114 

Typewriter  repair  man 1120 

Watchmen 1121 

Solicitor,  oflice  of 1126 

Surveyors  general,  offices  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  captioii 1147 

Traveling  expenses.  incTease  in 1181 

Trucks,  etc.,  rent  of  sotrage  space  for 1139 

Internal  Revenue,  Ruroau  of 700 

Administration,  statement  of  cost  of 742 

Ad vi.s<>ry  Tax  Hoard 720, 74S 

Affiliated  corporaticms,  (!ousolidated  returns  of 734 

A  ppropriations  and  expenditures,  statement  of 702 

AsHe-ssmg  and  collection,  expenses  of 74a 

Child-labor  law,  enforcement  of 746,747 

( 'ollector,  et^-. ,  salaries  and  expenses  of 741 

(  unsolidated  returns  of  affiliated  corporations 73^ 

( 'ost  of  collecting 743 

Flmplovees — 

Selection  of 721 

Wjwhington  oflice,  number  of 74< 

(ieneral  statement 700, 74( 

Interior  Department  Building,  space  in 113J 

Mail  messengers IM 

Messengers 74< 

Money,  refunding  of f 751 

Nonrevenue  laws,  cost  of  administering 741 

Pace  School 721,73: 

Palace  Theater  ( \).,  New  York 721 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 76- 

PerHons  employed  and  expenses,  statement  of 76 

Prohibition  act,  enforcement  of 75: 

Statement  of  organization 7w 

Promotions,  memorandum  with  reference  to 71i 

Refunding  of  money 751 

Rent  of  offices 741, 74^ 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  collector,  et<' 74 

Stam J)  agents 74 

Statistical  work 74< 

Subnistence,  i)er  diem  in  lieu  of 76i 

Taxes  illegally  collected,  refunding  of 75 

J. 

Jacq^ues,  M .  F. ,  statement  of 30; 

Jemison,  E.  II.,  statement  of 23: 

Joerissen,  ('.  A .,  statement  of -. 238! 

Jones,  R.  ().  Cholmeley,  statement  of 49J 

Jordon,  Llewellyn,  statement  of 41( 

Judge  Advocate  ( ieneral  ( Army ),  office  of 179( 

Bond  section 180] 

(  lerical  fon'e ISO: 

( 'lerk  in  charge  of  bonds 179: 

( 'onstitution  and  international  law  section 1791 

Duties  of 179: 

Employees  on  statutory  and  temporary  rolls,  number  of 179( 

Employees,  temporary 179: 


INDSX.  JU 

• 

Judge  Advocate  General  (Army),  office  of— GontiDued.  FMii 

Military  iustice  section 17M,  180O 

Personnel  section 1801 

Property  section 1801 

Records,  section  of 1801 

Keeping  of 1803 

Reservation  title  section 1800 

Statistical  section 1802 

Judfie  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  office  of 967 

Judicial 1362 

Justice,  Department  of: 

Administration  accountant,  increase  in  salary  of 1353 

Assistant  chief  clerk 1332 

Attorneys  especially  employed 1341 

Attorney  General,  office  of 1326 

Attorneys  and  law  clerks 1326 

Automobile  for 135^ 

Chief  clerk  and  administrative  assistant,  delegating  certain  powers  to.  1331 

Chief  clerk  and  attorney  in  charge  of  pardons,  increase  of  salary 1330 

Emplovees,  transfer  of,  from  lump-sum  appropriation,  etc 1326 

Special  assistants,  statement  of 1342, 1344 

Work,  increase  of * 1328 

Auditing  accountant 1353 

Cases  decided  by  courts  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  statement  of 1363-1366 

Cases  handled  in  Lands  Division,  etc.,  statement  of 1334-1337 

Charwomen 1352 

Clerical  force,  total  of 1348 

.Clerks,  messengers,  elevator  conductors,  etc 1347 

Contingent  expenses — 

B(X)ks  for  law  library,  etc 1356 

Furniture,  carpets,  file  holders,  etc .•  •  •  -  ^355 

Miscellaneous  items 1357 

Stationery 1356 

Divisions,  assistant  chiefs  of 1345 

Elevator  conductors 1352 

Examiners , 1354 

Judicial — 

District  cx)urte. *. 1362 

Supreme  (^ourt,  law  clerks 1362 

Law  clerks 1333 

Library  stacks,  purchase  of 1359 

Litigation  relating  to  Indian  lands,  statement  of 1339 

Mail,  handling  of 1346 

Public  land  cases  docketed,  disposed  of,  and  pending,  statement  of 1338 

Purchases,  new  language  for 1358 

Rent 1361 

Solicitors — 

Commerce,  Department  of.  Solicitor 1361 

Interior  Department 1126 

Navy  Department 953 

Statutory  employees,  statement  of 1350 

K. 

Kane,  T.  P.,  statement  of 687 

Kennedy,  Hert  W.,  statement  of 2349 

Kennedy,  P.  B.,  statement  of 1411 

Kerwin,  H.  L.,  statement  of 1620 

Klee,  H.  M.,  statement  of 1073 

Kram,  Charles  A . ,  statement  of 634 

L. 

Labor,  Department  of 1599 

Children's  Bureau 1685^ 

Additional  clerks 1706 

Chicago  office  employees,  statement  of 1693 

Compensation,  provision  restricting,  elimination  of 1709- 

Field  quarters,  etc. ,  rental  and  equipping  of  rooms 1711 


Tnvelj       i'jkyK      9 

^VMIClliAtlOls*  I'lIFMu  v/ 1 

Activitaef 

CtmeB  pending 

CommMnonen,  number  of,  statement  < 

ConciliatofB,  appointment  of 

District  of  C>>lumbia,  peraonal  aervioee 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  euneistenoe 

<V>ntingent  expennefl 

Envelopee,  increased  coet  of 

Rent 

Immigration,  Bureau  of 

Additional  clerks 

Aliens  admitted,  statement  of 

Aliens,  Americanization  of,  method  su 

Clerks,  in  charge  of — 

Accounts t . . . 

(/orrespondence 

Department  of  State,  cooperation  witt 

Ellis  Island  station 

Foreign  immigrants  on  other  side,  exa 

Head  tax,  statement  of 

Immigration,  increase  in 

Law  examiners 

Offlcera,  number  of,  statement  of 

Records 

Russian  union  workers  and  communi 

Work,  increase  in 

liabor  Statistics,  Bureau  of 

Deputy  commissionerB 

District  of  Columbia,  temporary  cleri 

Editor  in  chief 

Investigations  proposed,  statement  of 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 

Periodicals,  newspapers,  etc 

Statistical  experts 


Labor,  Department  of —Continued. 

.    Secretary,  office  of—                                 .       .  '■••. 

Ad<utional  clerks 1602 

Captain  of  the  watdb Ifi07 

Carpenter v 1006 

Chief  clerk 1699 

Aiwifltant 1600 

Clerical  force 1601 

Confidential  clerk 1600 

Detailfl,  statement  of 1602 

Editors 1608 

Furniture,  filing  equipment,  etc 1612 

Income 1610 

Lease,  copy  of 1617 

Mess^iger  boys 1605 

Per  diem  in  ueu  of  subsistence 1609 

Supplies,  cost  of,  statement  of 1611 

Work  incident  to  closing  certain  war  services 1604 

Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of  ($u  Labor  Department) 1628 

Lansing,  Hon.  Robert,  statement  of ^ 177 

Lay.  Tracy,  statement  of 233 

Lembach,  Hon.  Frederick  R.,  statement  of *  2354 

heojjAk,  R.  H.,  statement  of 990 

Iiemngwell,  R.  C,  statement  of 836 

Legislative  drafting  service 3 

Amount  expended  by  House  drafting  service 4 

Creneral  statement 3 

House  drafting  service — 

Activities  of 4 

Amount  expended  by 4 

Clerical  force  for 6 

Senate  drafting  service — 

Clerical  force  for 11 

Employees,  statement  showing  amount  paid  to 18, 19 

Location  of  office 5 

Lever,  Hon.  Asbury  F.,  statement  of 2312 

Libbey,  E.  W.,  statement  of 1367 

Liberty  Bond  Building  (see  Treasury  Department) 301 

Library  of  Congress 23 

Aaditionalemployees 26 

Bibliography.  Division  of 39 

Binding,  Di\igioA  of 39 

Books,  etc.,  purchase  of 50 

Buildines  and  grounds 51 

Boiler  room  and  coal  vaults,  refitting  of 59 

Card  catalogue  cases  for  l^g;islative  reference  division 63 

Cleaning  materials,  purchase  of 66 

Decorator 54 

Dome,  new  covering 60 

Elevator,  replacement  of  passenger 68 

Furniture,  partitions,  etc 61 

Garage,  construction  of 69 

Laborers,  additional 65 

Laundress 58 

Stacks  in  northwest  comer  of  Library,  construction  of 6S 

Steel  map  and  atlas  cases 6S 

StonewoA,  pointing  up  exterior 67 

Telephone  and  switchboard  operator,  additional 61 

Temporary  employees 6tt 

Temporary  services 65 

Watchmen,  additional 52 

Card  indexes,  distribution  of 49 

Carrier  service 49 

Catalogue,  Classification  and  Shelf  Division,  chief  of  listing  section 38 

Chief  clerk,  assistant 34 

Contingent  expenses 51 

Copyright  Office,  chief  clerk 42 


Mmsta*  VB. ................................ 

flemHk  snd  orientol  literstore,  additioHd  c 
flteiKif^niphcr  to  chief  MmUot  libiBnaa 

Hnndftv  and  holiday  ojtening 

flup|>lu»,  MmUnt  in  charge  of 

Temporary  iierviceii 

Volimea  in  the  library 

Li||hthoiiieii»  Bureau  of: 

Adrfitional  clerku 

Rmployeee,  number  of 


Marine  rirafUmen,  pay  of. 


Halariea,  increase 

Statement  of 

Statutory  poeitiom,  elimination  of. 

Work,  increaw  in 

liquidation  (>ommiMdon 

Material  returned,  amount  of 

Motor  ram 

Property  to  French  Government — 

Hale  of 

Cotiioi 

Halen  to  other  frovemmentii 

rJttlc  Silver,  N.  J.,  radio  laboratory  at. 

fiOrd,  If.  M.,  fitatement  of 

I/»V(»,  O.  W.,  Mtatementof 

f/Ucknow.  Rdvard  L.,  i^tatement  of 


M. 


Macliood,  D.  H.,  ntatftmentof. . . . 
McKlweo,  R.  8.,  Htatcment  of . . . . 

Mc(iowan,  8.,  ivtat<*ment  of 

McGranor,  A.  i\,  utatomcmt  of 

McReynoldn,  W.  H.,  ntatementof. 

Mall  office  huildingn 

Mamh,  (\  (\,  Rtatpment  of 

rtin,  W.  J.,  dtatcment  of 


nraif.  'S9 


filitia  (Aimy)— Oontiiiued. 

Statutory  employeee 2021 

Wprk ,  increase  in 2023 

fiiits  and  aasav  offices 787 

Boise,  Idaho,  assay  office  at 819 

Salaries,  increase  in 819 

Bullion  and  coin,  frei^t  on 795 

Carson,  Nev.,  mint  at 800 

Additional  melter  and  watchman 804 

Salaries,  increase  in 800 

Watchman  and  melter,  additional 804 

Coinage  for  foreign  Governments 792 

<^ntingent  expenses,  statement  of  expenditmw 796 

Denver,  Colo.,  mint  at 807 

Contingent  expenses 810 

Salaries,  increase  in 807 

Workmen,  wages  of 809 

Director,  office  of 787 

Domestic  coin,  stock  of 793 

Englidi  pound  sterling 7€0 

Examination  of 797, 799 

Gold,  coinage  of 789 

Income,  eiCpenditure,  etc.,  statement  ol 820 

New  Orleans,  La.,  mint  at 810 

Contingent  expenses 812 

Workmen,  wages  of 811 

New  Yorkj  N.  Y.,  assay  office  at 828 

Additional  employees 828 

Contingent  expenses 826 

New  building 824 

Salaries,  increases  in 823 

Nonpersonal  service,  etc 799 

One-cent  pieces,  coinage  and  demand  of 788 

Philadelpnia,  Pa.,  mint  at .^ 797, 813 

Contingent  expenses ."^ 815 

Furnaces,  installation  of 797 

Salaries,  increases  in 813 

Workmen,  wages  of 814 

Philippine  Islands,  mint  for 793 

Salt  Lake  ( ity,  Utah,  assay  office  at 825 

Salary,  increase  in 825 

San  Fran(i8co,  Calif.,  mint  at 816 

Additional  employees 816 

('ontingent  expenses •  : 818 

Salaries,  increases  in 816 

Workmen,  wages  of 817 

Seattle,  Wash.,  assay  office  at 826 

Salaries,  increase  in 826 

Workmen,  wages  of 826 

Silver,  coinage  of 789 

Tdegrams.  etc 799 

Mitchell,  Gen.,  pay  of 1728 

bolster,  ( '.  E..  statement  of 1367 

Sloran,  W.  IL,  statement  of 786 

Morrison,  Martin  A.,  statement  of 121 

Morse,  E.  C,  statement  of ' 1878 

Motor  Transport  Corps 2107 

Census  iJureau,  motor  vehicles  ftunished 2144 

Contracts,  cancellation  of 2168 

Duties 2107 

Employees,  number  of 2114,2129, 2145 

Engineering  Di\'ision — 

Employees 2159 

Work,  rhararter  of 2159 

Equipment  floated  to  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  by  months,  state- 
ment of 2170-2176 


XVI  IKDBZ* 

Motor  Transport  Corpe-^-Continued. 

Maintenance  Di virion— -  '^ 

Draftsmen •,  2149 

Force,  reduction  of 2157 

Repair  shope 2149 

Spare-partfl  men 2155 

Motor- vehicle  equipment,  et<r.,  statement  of 21ih 

Required  for  300,000-raan  Army,  statement  of 2J24-2127 
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.V«lditi')nalemploy(H».«* 1561 

Traveling  expen.^es lo62 

Pvrometrv 15S6 

Ka<ii(>  (")mmiinic^t.i')n.  investigation  and  standardization  of 15TI 

Kiihvav  i»quipment.  wheels  raili.  etc.  investigation  of V^ 

Revenues IMI* 

Roids.  wa'ks.  piping  grounds  for  water  supply,  eonstniction  of 15M 

S-xU't  V  St  UKlards 1 W 

Sril<»s  a'nl  mine  <*ars  for  r  »al.  investigitiim  of 1585 

Siijnal  <  Xiice  /  .\nnv  i.  r!K)pt»ration  with 1^12 

Sojind,  principles  of.  investigation  of 15^7 

Standard  materials,  purchase  prepa-ati'»n  and  distribution  of 157* 

Statutory  pwitions  requeste<l.  statement  of 1545 

Structural  mat'*nils.  iuvestigition  of l^v 

Siigir-te-^ting  apparatus.  .stvidardiTation  and  design  of Iv^l 

Te-ting  macliinp'*.  maintenance  and  operation  of Ivlf 

Testing  plants lo-M 

Tcjxlile-'   pjiDer.  leather,  etc.  investigation  of 1579 

Weights  and  measure-'.  rt>gulati'.>n  of 1593 

State.  Department  of 177 

Activities,  compins  )n  of.  with  Department  of  Commerce 202 

.Mien  control  law.  enforcement  of 224 

Ho.>ks.  maps   peri  )di''als,  etc 23S 

Kstimates  for  1021 .  statement  of 2:10 

Fxpenditures.  statement  of 230 

Cle'-ks 219 

Commerce.  Department  of.  comparison  of  work  with 2ftl 


Contingent  expenses. 


227 

St  at  ioner>'.  etc 227 

Statement  of  expenditures  for. *22^ 

Dra 'ting  work 1** 

Eilitor  of  Laws  of  ( 'ongress 21> 

Cieneral  statement 17" 

Laborers,  messengers,  and  charwomen 221 

Law  clerks 21? 

Mi8cellan(M)U8  expenses 211 

Statement  of 2S 

New  York  Pa.s8port  Bureau 228 

Oflicers  and  employees,  statement  of  clafises  of 195-19S 

Passport  bureaus  at — 

New  York. 225 

San  Francisco 226 

Personal  services  in  Washington 224 

Rent  of  odices 225, 2S 

Salarv.  removal  of  limitation  on  amount  of 221 

San  Francisco,  (^alif.,  Passport  Bureau 22* 

Solicitor's  office,  statement  of  cases  handled  by 212 

Assistants 206, 251 

Temporary  employees 221 

Work,  charac^ter  of JTO 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Department: 

Buildings 

( 'leanins;,  cast  of.  statement  of 91^ 


immt.  tit 

I,  War,  and  Navy  Department — Continued.  i'*e«. 

Estimates,  reduction  in 914 

Mall  Office  Buildings 904 

Clerk,  stock.... 904 

Foreman  of  laborers 913 

Foremen  plumber 912 

Fuel,  light,  repairs,  etc 915 

Guards,  reduction  in  number  of 912 

Materials  drawn  from  storeroom,  statement  of 909 

Storekeeper, 911 

Storeroom,  positions  for 909 

Potomac  Park  Office  Buildings 894 

Clerk 894 

Door  checks,  installation  of 902 

Foreman  carpenter 896 

Foreman  of  laborers 897 

-  .  J        Fuel,  lights,  etc 898 

Gardener 897 

Laborers  and  charwomen ^ 898 

Slat  doors,  equipping  building  with 903 

Storekeeper 896 

Protection  of 923 

State,  War  and  Navy  Department  Building ; 869 

Ash  bin,  installation  of 881 

Ash  hoist 879 

Boiler  feed  pumps,  replacing 880 

Bricklayer 877 

Commutator  on  generator,  replacing 883 

Electric  generator,  installation  of 884 

Elevator,  replacing 880 

Estimates  and  appropriations,  tables  of 870 

Fee  for  disbursing  officer's  bond 878 

Fuel,  lights,  etc 879, 888 

Storekeeper 875 

Superintendent,  office  of 873 

Watch  force : 875 

Temporary  office  buildings 915, 918 

1800  Virginia  Avenue 915 

F'uel,  light,  etc.,  ground  rent 916 

Sergeant,  additional 915 

Watchmen,  etc.,  reduction  in 916 

Chief  engineer 919 

Fuel,  lights,  etc 922 

Ground  rent,  statement  of ' 918 

Occupants  of,  statement  of 919 

Stoamfitter 920 

Storekeeper 921 

Watchmen  and  laborers,  reduction  in 921 

Walker-Johnson  Building 890 

Fuel,  lights,  etc 894 

tayer,  E.  S.,  statement  of 2149 

teamboat  Inspection  Service: 

Activities 1477 

Additional  clerk 1470 

Clerk  hire,  etc 1474 

Deputy  supervisor  general 1476 

Inspectors,  assistant 1471 

Rent 1476 

team  Engineering,  Bureau  of  (Navy) 1053 

teedman,  James  E.,  statement  of 2366 

tevenson,  J.  U.,  statement  of 2400 

tewart,  Charles  E.,  statement  of 1326 

tewart,  Luther  (\,  statement  of 2394 

tratton,  8.  W.,  statement  of 1525 

ubtreasuries,  abolishment  of 836 

ugar,  exported  and  imported,  statement  of 404, 406 

ummers,  J.  L.,  statement  of 481 


XXYI  UTDEX. 

SuppliMi  and  Arcoiintfl.  I^ureau  of  ^Navy ) IflM 

Surgoon  G**nr*ral,  office  of  (Army") — IHI 

A  fiflit  ional  omploypofl.  atati'ment  showing  difltribution  of ITO 

Aflffintant  and  roiihselor 1968  IW 

('hu*i  riorkfl,  awistant lift 

Employc'f'fl: 

Tfmporar\' U© 

Total  numbiT  of 1S6T 

Soldir-rs  d^tailf d VfTi 

Statuton'  rolls,  a^lditions  to ISCa 

Tranfllati»ra UTS 

Work,  addit ional 1968 

SurvfvorB  j^»nfral.  ofFirfs  of 114; 

Alu»niativ«»  cBtimatf^s 1154 

<  VtnHf ilidation  of  nffirpB 115C 

Fund  for  offifc  work IIK 

I>and8  unHurvcved.  Btatf^mont  of 115J 

SalarifH.  f'ontin^»nt  oxponsee,  otc 114' 

rnHurvoycnl  lands,  statement  of US 

T. 

Tallman.  <  'lav.  statement  of \\¥ 

Taylor.  I).  \V.,  statement  of 10€ 

Taxes illeKallv  <olle<t«d,  refund  of 751 

Temj>orary  oftice  l)iiildinp:s 915,91! 

TemtorioH,  jjovemment  in: 
Alaska 

( 'ases  de<ide<l  by  coiirtw,  statement  of 1363-1364 

Clerk  and  steno^rrapher 1251 

Kxerutive  Mansion,  re{>aintinp:  of 1251 

( lovernment  in 125( 

Janitor  and  caretaker,  increase  in  salary 1251 

Leufislative  expenses 125< 

Statement  of 126< 

Milea«?e 126! 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 12X 

I*rintinj:,  indexing:,  and  binding 1261 

Receipts  and  expenditures 126i 

Secn^tary,  increase  in  salary 1251 

Traveling  expenses,  itemized  statement  of 125^ 

Hawaii 

( 'asas  de<'ide<l  bv  courts,  statement  of ■1363-136( 

( 'oncurrent  resolution 12$! 

(iovonior.  traveling  expenses  of 127: 

JudLM's,  salaries  of 126S 

Legislative  expenses 12r^ 

Salaries  and  mileage  of  members  of  legislature 127] 

Secr(»tary  of  Territory,  and  private  secretary  to  Governor,  increases  of 

salarv'. * 12fti 

Thiel,  Frank  .1 .'  F.,  statement  of W3 

Thirteenth  census,  cost  of 139S 

Tieman,  F.  (\,  statement  of 1161 

Treasurer  of  the  Tnitetl  States,  office  of 643 

Additional  clerks .* 661 

Assessment,  method  of 668 

Assistant  suj)erint^ndent 669 

Hookkeepers 660 

( 'lerks  to  certain  grades,  designating ." 1 .  657 

('oui>on  bonds,  interest  on 64J 

('ou]>ons.  interest  checks,  etc.,  memorandum  on 649 

P^mployees  from  lum^Ksum  to  statutor>'  roll,  transfer  of 655. 944 

Em])loyees.  increase  in  number  of 665 

Federal  reserve  and  national  currency,  for  redemption  of 66? 

Federal  reserve  notes,  etc.,  imTease  in  circulation  of 670 

Handling  notes,  method  of 672 

Interest  tellers 661 


"reamuer  of  the  United  States,  office  of— Continued. 

National  currency—  Pie*^ 

Statement  as  to  circulation  of '  875 

Statonent  of  number  of  employees '.  .'.V. 674 

Notes^  method  d  handling .-.  672 

Overtime  work 664 

Paper  currency '.  .*..'. 666 

Per  capita  circulation,  increase  in 667 

Promotions  to  higher  class *.  .V.".'  .*....., 660' 

Stamps,  redemption  of . . , V 651 

Subtreasuries J .  1  .'.V. 653 

SuretieSj  personnel  in  the  division  of,  statement  of 653 

War  savings  stamps — 

Forging 652 

Redemption  of ^ .  643 

Work,  status  of 645,670 

koasury  Department *. 237, 2,413 

Administration,  methods  of,  to  secure  better .'..*.'. 352 

Appointments,  division  of 408 

Clerks,  statement  of  average  absence  of '. 413 

Details....: 408 

Employees  from  lumpnsum  to  statutory  roll,  transfer  of 413 

Leave,  annual  and  sick. .'. 410 

Work,  status  of ......: 414 

Arlington  Building  and  Annex '. ^ . .  282 

Additional  clerks ; : : 283 

Coal  passers :.*..".:.:. 284 

Elevator  conductors *.*.' 285> 

Laborers  to  relieve .•..•.:.; 285 

Employees,  number  of,  statement  of '. 294 

Female  laborers •..-..• 291 

Male  laborers .....: 291 

Master  mechanic .;.:.-. 283- 

Operating  expenses •.;.:. 381 

Plumbers'  helpers 289 

Skilled  laborers 290 

Watchmen/. i 292 

Wiremen 289 

Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department,  office  of 624 

Additional  clerics 624 

Work,  condition  of 624 

Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department,  office  of 613 

Additional  clerks •..-.; 618 

Chiefs  of  division,  assistant 620 

Clerks,  number  of  and  salaries  of 619 

Cost-plus  contracts,  claims  arising  from 619 

Office  force,  prior  and  during  the  war 613 

Paymasters,  increase  in  accounts  of 616 

Work,  status  of 615 

Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  office  of 634 

Auditing,  system  of,  statement  of 63d 

Business,  volume  of 638. 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses 641 

Efficiency  ratings 640 

General  statement 634 

Money  orders  paid,  statement  of •. . .  639 

Postal  Savings  System 641 

Skilled  laborers 634 

Tabulating  cards  and  equipment 642 

Work,  condition  of 634 

Auditor  for  State  and  other  Departments,  office  of 626- 

Accounts  received,  etc.,  statement  oif 632 

Actix-ities  audited  before  the  war,  amount  of 631 

Additional  employees 629 

Auditors'  offices,  consolidation  of 626. 

Departments,  supervision  of 626» 


Treasiiry  Department — Continued. 

Chief  clerk  and  superintendent,  office  ol'~<k>ntinued.          ■  P*ft.. 

Employees  in,  statement  of 260, 266, 279 

Female  laborers 273 

Janitor 276 

Laborers 276 

Automobile  truck 271 

Locksmith 268 

Mechanical  superintendent 267 

Medical  and  welfare  officer 266 

Painter 273 

Statutory  and  bond-roll  employees 260 

Superintendent  of  Buildings,  assistant  to 255 

Telephone  operators 266 

Transfer  of  employees,  from  lump-sum  to  statutory  roll 263 

Watchman 281 

Wiremen 272 

Coast  Guard  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 768' 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  office  of 687 

Additional  clerks 690 

Division ,  assistant  chiefe  of 687 

Increases  asked,  amoimt  of ^ 695 

Law  clerk 688 

Money  counters,  additional 696 

Number  of,  statement  of ^700 

Statement  of  work  performed 697 

Money,  method  of  handling  for  redemption 697 

Multigraph  operator 692 

Multigraph  work,  statement  of 693 

National  bank  currency  received ,  statement  of 699 

Stenographer  to 689 

Vault  clerk 690 

Work,  status  of 692 

Increase  in 697 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  office  of 562 

Additional  clerks 571 

Assistant  to 564 

Attorneys,  additional 565, 567 

Auditing  accounts  abroad 579 

Claims  filed,  hearings,  etc.,  nature  of 566 

Disbursing  officers,  payments  by 571 

General  statement 562 

Law  clerks,  additional 568 

Lump-sum  appropriation 570 

Office  force,  increase  in 578 

Patent  fees,  refund  of 576 

Warrants,  issuance  of 571 

Designation  for  signing  of 581 

Work,  status  of 568 

(Contingent  expenses — 

Boxes,  book  rests,  chairs,  etc 379 

Carpets,  linoleum,  etc 378 

Coal,  wood,  engine  oils,  etc 373 

File  holders  and  file  cases,  purchase  of 372 

Gas,  electric  current,  etc 373 

Washing  and  hemming  towels,  etc 374 

( 'ustoms,  division  of 403 

Import*!,  increase  in 403 

Sugar 404 

Imported  free  of  duty,  statement  of 404 

Renned,  statement  of  amount  exported 406 

Darby  Building. 389 

Disbursing  clerk,  office  of 481 

Cash  payments,  statement  of 486 

Details 489 

Disbursements,  method  of 482 

Total  of 483 


1 

Treasory  Depftitment — Gontmued. 

Public  Health  Service  (tee  detailed  index  under  this  caption). 

Public  Moneys,  Division  of 431 

Additi<»iial  clerk 432 

Division,  assistant  chief  of 431 

Depositajries,  designation  of 435 

Employees,  trans^  of,  from  lump-sum  to  statutory  roll 431 

New  activities 434 

Subtreasuries 436 

Thrift  stamps,  statment  of  sales  of 435 

R^jster  of  the  treasury,  office  of 676 

Additional  clerks...* 680 

Clerks,  statement  of  number  of 681, 682 

Statement  showing  distribution  of 686 

Divisions,  additional  aiiefe  of 679 

Duties 676 

Employees,  from  lump-sum  to  statutory  roll,  transfer  ot 678 

Offi  ce,  I  ocation  of 685 

Personnel,  salaries,  etc.,  statement  of 678 

Work,  status  of 677 

Secret  Service,  Division  of 786 

Clerk  and  assistant  messenger,  promotion  of 786 

Secretary,  Office  of 389 

Employees  from  lump-sum  appropriation  to  statutory  roll,  trensfer  ol. . .  389 

Store  for  employees,  establishment  of 255 

Subtreasuries,  abolishment  of 836 

Supervising  Architect,  office  of 558 

Additional  clerks 558 

Contracts,  statement  of  number  of 560 

Vacancies 561 

Work,  status  of 559 

Supply  Division,  chief  of 259 

Surety  Bonds,  Division  of 416 

Additional  clerks 426 

Bonding  companies,  failure  of 418 

Chief,  salary  of 427 

Duties  of 429 

Companies  that  have  failed,  list  of 421 

Examiner  and  traveling  auditor 426 

General  statement 416 

Government  officers,  surety  bonds  for,  statement  of 420 

Liabilitv,  limit  of,  recommendation  to  fix 422 

States'  insurance  law 423 

Sureties,  individual  and  personal 420 

Telephones,  cost  of,  statement  of 357 

Treasurer  of  the  l<  nited  States,  office  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  cap- 
tion)   643 

Treasury  Annex,  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  NW 299 

Carpenter 299 

Charwomen,  reduction  of 299 

Male  laborers 300 

Treasury  Annex,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Madison  Place 294 

Plumber,  plumber's  helper,  etc 294 

War  Risk  Insurance,  Bureau  of  (see  detidled  index  under  this  caption). . .  493 

Trucks  and  motor  cars,  sale  of 1878 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Censuses,  comparison  of  expenditures 1401 

Typewriters,  purchase  of 2359 

L.  C.  Smith  Bros.  Typewriter  Co 2359 

Remington  Typewriter  Co 2385 

Royal  Typewriter  Co 2366 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co 2389 

Tyrer,  A.  J.,  statement  of 1480 

U. 

Uhler,  George,  statement  of 1469 


V.  Fi|r. 

Van  Buakirk,  F.  W.,  Btatement  of 23te 

Van  I^eer,  C  C.»  statement  of 584 

Vehicles  shipped  oversea  since  signing  of  armistice 2168 

Transferred  to  other  departments,  statements  of 2111 

Vessels  sold  to  aliens,  statement  of 148S 

W. 

Wagner,  \V.  II.,  sUtementof IWf 

Walcutt,  Charles  (■.,  statement  of 200G 

Wales,  George  R.,  statement  of 121 

Walker  Johnson  Building  (see  Treasury  Department) 365. 69C 

War  camp  activities 205t 

War  Department 1713. 2225 

Air  Service 172^ 

Adjutant  General,  Office  of  {se£  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1725. 175(i 

Assistant  Secretar>'  of  War,  references  to  statements  of 1861 

.Vutomobile  of  Secretary 202S 

Automobiles  shipped  overseas  after  the  armistice 1893 

Camps,  statements  showing  strength  at  principal 184-1 

(Chemical  Warfare  Ser\'ice  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 2043 

Chief  of  Staff  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 205i 

Coast  Artillery 202€ 

.Vctivitiee 2027 

Temporary  employees 2027 

Contingent  expenses 202S 

Buildings,  rent  of ■  2WJ 

Repairs  to,  statement  of 2030 

Coal,  ice,  etc 2036 

Dictograplis 2035 

Filing  e^iuipment,  etc 2034 

Hardware,  lumber,  etc 2038 

Laundry,  etc 2038 

Postage  stamps 2(M0 

Stationery 203i» 

Telephones 2035 

Traveling  expenses 2033 

Contracts,  termination  of 1719 

Employees  in  Washington,  D.  (.■.,  paid  from  various  funds,  statement  of. . .    1732 

Number  of 1729 

Engineers.  Office  of  Chief  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption). . .  1726,2004 
Finance,  Office  of  Director  of.     (See  detailed  index  under  tliis  caption.) 

General  statement 1713 

Inspector  General,  Office  of 1792 

Chief  clerk 17^ 

Clerks,  additional 1794 

Details I795 

Duties i793 

Employees,  total [[,    I794 

WorJc,  increase  in I793 

Insular  Affairs,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 2009 

Judge  Advocate  General,  Office  of  (se^  detailed  index  under  this  caption) '. '.    1796 

Liquidation  Commission  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 219S 

Militia  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 2018 

Mission  of  Mr.  Uare  to  Euroi)e [[...    1883 

Mitchell,  Gen.,  pay  of 1728 

Motor  Transport  Corps  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 2107 

Motor  vehicles,  purcnase,  etc [,]    2032 

News  Bureau  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ]    2206 

Ordnance,  Office  of  Chief  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ...    1979 

Public  buildings  and  grounds  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 853 

Purchase  and  Storage  Di\ision  (Quartermaster  General's OHffice),  consolida- 
tion of 1833,  lg49, 1853. 1934 

Quartermaster  General,  Office  of  (se4!  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ,  1728, 1814 

Real  Estate  Ser^dce  (see  detailed  index  under  this  cuption) 2214 

Sales,  director  of I7I9, 1724, 1730 


Surgeon  General,  Office  of  (lee  ( 

Temporary  emploj-eee 

Limiution  on  Balanea  of,  suggeeted. 

TriickB  and  motor  cars,  sale  of 

Work  in  bureaue,  condition  of 

War  Indiislries  Building  (««  Treasury  BepartmeDt) 

Wamer,  Willard  F.,  stalement  of 

War  Risk  Iiuurance,  Bureau  of 

Actuarial  Division,  functions  of 

Advertising 

Allotment  and  Allowance  Division,  funcdooaof 

AssistaQle  and  special  experts 

Automobile,  maintenance  of 

Branch  offlcca 

(Jar  (ares 

fompensation  and  Claims  Divisioii,  function  of 

Confireasional  Division 

Director's  Office oa± 

Discharged  employees 510 

Efficiency,  Bureau  of,  work  of 86 

Employees— 

Average  pay  of ; 54< 

Kngaged  exclusively  on  work  of  bureau '. ..       ' 

-Number  oi  and  salary,  etst«ment  of 

Number  of  .for  1921 

Experts  and  assistants 

Finance  and  aii ministration,  functions  of 

Furniture,  etiuipment,  etc 

Insurance  Division,  [unctions  of 1 

Law  books,  boiikBof  reference,  etc 

Law  Division 

Liaison,  Division  of.. 


Mail,  cost  of  moving,  statement  of 

Marine  and  Si'amen  a  Branch,  functions  of. . 

Medical  Division,  functions  of 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Persimal  Di\  iaion,  functions  of 

Personnel,  stalement  of,  by  various  offices . . 
Premiums,  collection  of 


Salaries 

Statemetit  of  estimate  ot... . 
Stationery  and  minor  supplies-- 

Slatcment  of  est'      "      ' 
156256—20 3 


zxhy  mvmK. 

War  Risk  Insurance,  Bureau  of — Continued.  Ficl 

Traveling  expenses 550 

Work  in  various  departments,  volume  of 505 

Warwick,  Walter  W.,  statement  of 562 

War  with  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  collection,  etc .,  of  naval  records  of 965 

Weston,  Frederick  F.,  statement  of 461 

Wetmore,  James  A.,  statement  of 558 

Willis,  E .  H . ,  statement  of 237 

Wilmeth,  James  L.,  statement  of 78(1 

Wilmot,  W.  E.,  statement  of 79, 2223 

Wilson,  T^uis  C.,  statement  of • 201s 

Winder  Annex  (see  Treasury  Department) 364 

Wireless  messages,  collection  of  leee 9i<] 

Wood,  W.  S.,  statement  of 1S4£ 

Woods,  Elliott,  statement  of 124? 

Woolsey,  L.  H.,  statement  of 171 

Works,  H.A.J  statement  of 159J 

Wyman,  William  I.,  statement  of 116' 

Y. 

Yards  and  Dockti,  Bureau  of  (Navy) IKK 

Young,  Q.  R.,  statement  of 215J 
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